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were  themes  for  very  strange  conjectures." 

[See  "  Quince."] 
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pi IE  late  Petersburg-  siiuiiner  arrives 
with  the  suddenness  of  a  thunder-clap. 
The  previous  day  there  is  nut  a  bud  to  be 
seen  on  the  trees,  and  a  few  days  later 
you  may  literally  see  the  leaves  growing1; 
the  heat  sets  in  brusquely  and  without 
transition.  This  renewal  of  nature  co- 
incides with  the  period  of  the  "white 
nights"  at  the  end  of  May  and  the  begin- 
ning of  .In ue.  The  sun  scarcely  disap- 
pears from  the  sky  for  t  wo  or  three  hours 
only,  during  which,  although  it  is  absent, 
you  divine  its  presence  just  below  the  ho- 
rizon. The  redness  of  sunrise  follows  im- 
mediately that  of  sunset.  This  diffused 
radiation  that  tills  the  atmosphere  is  nei- 
ther day  nor  night;  it  is  an  Elysian  light 
in  which  men  and  objects  produce  no 
shadows,  and  assume  the  aspect  of  pale 
spectres.  Such  must  be  the  quality  of 
the  light  in  the  dead  valleys  of  the  moon. 
During  these  disturbing  hours  when  the 
twilight  and  the  dawn  are  confounded, 
nervous  people  cannot  sleep.  This  is  the 
time  for  long  excui'sions  to  the  Islands. 
At  the  first  smile  of  spring  nothing  can 
be  more  charming  and  fresh  than  this 
labyrinth  of  forests  cut  up  by  the  numer- 
ous branches  of  the  Neva,  which  mean- 
ders between  the  clumps  of  verdure  bathed 
in  the  waters  of  the  gulf  that  wash  softljr 
ax'ound  the  Point.  The  Point  is  the  Hyde 
Park  or  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  of  Peters- 
burg. The  droskies  and  the  barouches, 
which  have  taken  the  place  of  the  sleighs, 
bring  to  this  promontory  every  evening 
during  the  spring  nights  all  the  fashion- 
able world  of  Petersburg.  The  equipages 
are  drawn  up  in  rows  at  the  water's  edge. 
In  the  crowd  of  promenaders,  in  which 
the  officers  form  the  majority,  each  one 
waits  for  the  carriage  in  which  he  is  par- 
ticularly interested,  and  when  it  arrives 
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groups  form  at  the  door  and  talk  of  the 
topics  of  the  day,  or  of  more  private  af- 
fairs, as  they  watch  the  sun  sinking  slow- 
ly into  the  waves  toward  Oranienbaum, 
or  the  sails  of  the  fishing-boats  scudding 
away  toward  the  coast  of  Finland.  It  is 
a-  sweet  and  meditative  hour,  and  nothing 
warns  you  that  it  is  fleeting,  forthe dark- 
ness does  iioi  arrive,  and  the  promenaders 
linger,  and  nothing  can  induce  them  to 
quit  this  enchanted  spot. 

On  the  return  drive,  the  fogs  that  rise 
from  the  marshy  land  float  like  a  silver 
canopy  over  the  Helds  and  forests  stand- 
ing motionless  and  fantastic  in  the  calm 
white  night.  The  equipages  scatter  among' 
the  avenues  that  traverse  the  Islands  in 
every  direction,  and  stop  at  the  doors  of 
the  villas  whose  gates  open  on  the  road 
—  pleasure-houses  belonging  to  the  no- 
bility and  the  rich  merchants,  built  with 
facades  on  the  water,  and  with  steps  de- 
scending- to  the  water's  edge,  where  are 
moored  the  boats  that,  bring  into  com- 
munication the  palaces  of  this  rustic  and 
sylvan  Venice.  In  a  few  days  more  the 
families  whose  business  obliges  them  to 
remain  near  the  capital  will  come  and 
take  up  their  summer  quarters.  They 
dine  in  the  open  air  on  the  garden  lawns, 
breathe  the  fresh  air  at  the  water's  edge, 
or  go  oil:'  in  joyous  boating  parties  to  hear 
the  fashionable  operetta  in  one  of  the 
country  theatres  that  add  to  the  gavety 
of  the  Islands;  on  all  sides  orchest  ra  bands 
invite  the  loungers,  garlands  of  Japanese 
lanterns  are  reflected  in  the  river,  bou- 
quets of  fireworks  burst,  above  the  trees. 
Whether  he  follows  the  road  or  the  river, 
the  promenader  is  stopped  at,  every  step 
by  the  animated  pictures  that  solicit,  his 
attention.  The  gardens  full  of  light  col- 
ored toilets  and  of  the  laughter  of  chil- 
dren, the  houses  thrown  wide  open  -ev- 
erything makes  him  forget  that  he  is  in 
Brothers.    All  rights  reserved. 
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Russia,  and  transports  him  to  the  life  of 
Italy  or  to  the  borders  of  the  Bosporus. 

Those  who  are  attached  to  the  service 
of  the  court  pass  the  summer  at  Tsars- 
koe-Selo  or  at  Peterhof.  according-  as  the 
caprice  of  the  sovereign  may  have  pre- 
ferred one  or  the  other  of  these  residences. 
The  small  towns  grouped  around  these 
imperial  palaces  are  situated  in  opposite 
directions  at  one  hour's  distance  by  rail 
from  Petersburg.  Peterhof  is  the  Russian 
Versailles.    Peter  the  Great  endeavored 
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to  reproduce  there  the  splendors  that  he 
had  seen  at  the  residence  of  Louis  XIV. : 
a  park  with  majestic  prospects,  alleys  of 
trimmed  and  sculptured  yew-trees,  foun- 
tains streaming  from  the  mouths  of  bronze 
Tritons.  The  vicinity  of  the  sea  furnishes 
here  an  additional  decorative  element:  a 
fine  promenade  stretches  away  between 
the  waves  and  the  oak  forest,  and  leads  to 
the  pier  where  the  imperial  yachts  are 
moored.  Tsarskoe-Selo  is  the  more  living 
of  the  two,  and  the  richer  in  souvenirs. 
In  the  vast  castle  built  by  Rastrelli.  and 
under  the  larch-trees  that  fringe  the  lake, 
one  thinks  one  still  sees  the  shade  of  the 
great  Catherine,  who  used  to  lead  in  this 
place  a  familiar  and  intelligent  life  in 
company  with  her  favorites,  her  philoso- 
phers, and  her  poets.  One  fancies  that 
one  sees,  too,  the  shade  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Alexander  II.,  who  used  to  delight 


to  assemble  us  here  in  his  private  fetes 
when  the  summer  brought  him  back  to 
his  favorite  abode.  By  the  side  of  the 
palace  the  Lycee  calls  up  the  most  glorious 
souvenirs  of  Russian  letters.  It  was  long 
the  monopoly  of  this  house  to  educate  the 
children  of  the  high  nobility:  on  its  com- 
memorative tablets  are  inscribed  most  of 
the  names  that  have  made  a  mark  in  the 
politics  or  in  the  romantic  movement  of 
the  first  half  of  the  century.  There  Pouch- 
kin  passed  his  childhood,  and  some  of 
his  verses  describe  the  enchantments  of 
Tsarskoe.  The  Hussars  of  the  Guard  who 
are  stationed  in  the  town  keep  ennui  at  a 
respectful  distance.  The  park,  admirably 
laid  out  with  its  roads  that  lead  to  tri- 
umphal arches  and  classical  temples  and 
pavilions  in  the  style  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  contiguous  to  the  park  of  Pav- 
lovsk.  which  surrounds  the  castle  of  the 
Grand-Duke  Constantine.  Between  these 
two  residences  there  is  an  incessant  going 
to  and  fro  of  equipages,  which  issue  from 
the  chalets  that  are  disseminated  amongst 
the  sheltering  pine-trees,  and  drive  round 
the  open -air  orchestras  which  are  the 
habitual  rendezvous  of  rusticating  Peters- 
burg. 

We  shall  not  stay  to  describe  this  villeg- 
giatura  life.  It  gravitates  in  the  orbit  of 
the  court,  and  the  life  scarcely  differs 
from  that  of  Potsdam  or  Schonbrunn. 
We  should  simply  find  there  over  again, 
with  a  little  more  liberty,  the  society  of 
which  we  have  already  made  the  acquaint- 
ance at  the  Winter  Palace.  Nor  shall  we 
follow  the  considerable  fraction  of  Rus- 
sian society  which  goes  abroad  as  soon  as 
the  fine  weather  comes,  although  a  piq- 
uant chapter  might  be  written  on  social 
life  outside  of  Russia,  at  Baden.  Homburg, 
Trouville.  Biarritz — scenes  which  Tour- 
guenief  has  depicted  with  a  satirical  pen 
in  his  novel  Smoke.  Let  us  leave  to  this 
witty  writer  the  "  Baden  Generals.*'  as  he 
calls  them.  We  are  seeking  rather  for 
picturesque  representations  of  national 
life,  and  in  order  to  find  them  we  shall  do 
best  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors  who  pass  the  summer 
on  their  estates,  "leurbien."  aspeoplesay 
at  Petersburg.  Each  one  diverges  toward 
some  remote  province  of  the  empire.  The 
time  is  not  distant  when  these  journeys 
required  two  or  three  weeks  over  the  post- 
roads  along  which  horses  dragged  the 
easy  chaises.  Nowadays  a  family  takes 
its  place  in  a  comfortable  railway  car,  ac- 
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companied  by  a  van  full  of  boxes,  as  nu- 
merous as  would  be  required  by  an  ex- 
plorer starting  for  central  Africa  :  pro- 
visions, clotbes,  stuffs,  books — everything 
lias  to  be  carried  from  the  shops  of  Pe- 
tersburg or  Moscow  into  the  forlorn  region 
where  the  family  is  going  to  live.  Which 
party  shall  we  join?  Their  proverbial 
hospitality  invites  us  to  Lithuania.  Lkra- 
nia,  the  Crimea,  the  Ural.  Let  us  follow 
first  of  all  this  Cossack  seigneur  who  is 
going  by  way  of  the  Volga  to  his  domains 
in  the  steppe  of  the  Don. 

II. 

He  has  been  staying  for  a  few  days  at 
Moscow  to  see  his  friends  in  the  old  cap- 
ital, and  to  perform  his  devotions  in  the 
cathedrals  of  the  Kremlin.  It  is  always 
a  joy  to  the  heart  of  a  good  Russian  to 
contemplate  the  town  of  the  sixteen  hun- 
dred churches,  with  its  ocean  of  green 
roofs,  its  lace-work  of  spires,  and  its  domes 
that  rise  against  the  azure  sky  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach.  He  has  visited  Saint 
Michael  the  Archangel,  where  the  old 
Tsars,  since  Ivan  Kalita,  sleep  side  by  side 
in  coffins  reared  up  against  the  pillars;  he 
has  kissed  the  reliquaries  of  the  saints  be- 
neath the  sombre  vaults  of  the  Ouspensky 
Sobor,  the  metropolitan  church  where  the 
Emperor  is  invested  with  the  crown  on 
the  day  of  Ins  consecration.  In  the  even- 
ing his  friends  have  invited  him  to  Petri- 
kief's,  the  restaurant  famous  for  the  or- 
thodoxy of  its  national  cooking;  Tartars 


dressed  in  white  serve  the  onkha,  or  ster- 
let soup,  so  dear  to  the  gourmet,  the  rasti- 
ga'i,  or  fish  pasty,  which  accompanies  it; 
the  diners  listen  solemnly  to  a  gigantic 
and  indefatigable  organ,  whose  mechani- 
cal rollers  grind  out  in  the  immense  hall 
select  pieces  from  Glinka's  opera  Life  for 
the  Tsar.  At  last  our  traveller  has  made 
his  last  purchases  in  the  bazar  of  the  "Chi- 
nese Town.*'  in  those  little  booths  and 
stalls  that  run  along  the  vaulted  galleries 
where  the  Muscovite  merchants,  as  im- 
passible and  wily  as  the  Turks,  sell  cara- 
van tea,  Siberian  furs,  and  silver-gilt 
chased  images.  Then  he  takes  the  train 
for  Nijnii-Novgorod,  and  as  he  will  cer- 
tainly have  some  business  to  do  in  grain 
or  cattle  at  the  fair,  we  shall  have  time 
with  him  to  take  a  glance  at  this  micro- 
cosm of  Russian  life. 

The  fair  has  just  begun.  According  to 
the  traditional  usage,  the  flags  that  an- 
nounce the  opening  have  been  hoisted  on 
their  poles  and  blessed  with  grand  cer- 
emonies. A  naval  officer  presides  over 
this  ceremony;  it  is  a  solemn  moment. 
According  to  the  hereditary  superstition 
of  the  Nijnii  merchants,  if  the  flags  mount 
without  a  hitch,  and  float  at  once  bravely 
in  the  breeze,  the  success  of  the  fair  is  cer- 
tain; but  if  they  get  entangled  in  the  cords, 
it  is  useless  to  hope  to  do  good  business. 
The  level  of  the  waters  of  the  Volga  is 
also  anxiously  consulted.  "When  the  wa- 
ters are  too  low  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
cessive heat,  the  heavy  hoats  laden  with 
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metal,  stuffs,  and  cereals  run  aground  on 
the  sand-banks  in  the  river,  and  cannot 
get  up  to  the  fair,  which  is  limited  to  the 
triangle  of  alluvion  formed  at  the  conflu- 
ence ol'  the  Volga  and  the  Oka  rivers.  On 
this  sandy  plain,  bare  and  marshy  in 
spring-time,  a  large  city  rises  for  the  space 
of  two  months,  with  its  wooden  houses,  its 
long  streets  with  names  established  by 
ancient  custom,  its  Chinese  quarter  with 
pagoda  roofs  bristling  with  dragons  and 
bells.  The  municipalities  of  our  proud- 
est Western  capitals  might  learn  much  by 
studying  the  problems  which  have  had  to 
be  resolved  in  order  to  insure  the  admin- 
istrative services  of  this  ephemeral  town, 
and  its  provisioning  in  food  and  in  water. 
Two  things  are  particularly  worthy  of  at- 
tention: the  system  of  sewers  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  fire-brigade.  Fire  is  the 
great  enemy  of  the  fair;  every  year  it  de- 
stroys shops  to  the  value  of  a  considerable 
sum.  Everywhere  there  are  towers  for 
watchmen,  and  stations  where  powerful 
engines  are  always  ready  under  steam, 
with  horses  standing  beside  them.  The 
firemen  of  Nijnii  surpass  all  their  Euro- 
pean colleagues  in  skill  and  rapidity. 
General  Ignatief,  the  Governor  of  the 
town  in  1881,  left  here  traces  of  his  activi- 
ty, and  marked  his  passage  by  useful  re- 
forms. To  him  is  due  the  foundation  of 
night  refuges,  immense  dormitories  which 
give  shelter  to  a  floating  population  of 
sweepers  and  dock  laborers  who  formerly 
slept  in  the  doorways  of  inns,  and  did  not 
contribute  much  to  the  security  of  this 
agglomeration  of  men. 

The  population  of  Nijnii  is  formed  of 
types  of  the  whole  universe.  You  see 
there  all  the  costumes  of  Asia,  and  hear 
all  its  tongues.  The  Chinaman  from  Pe- 
kin  rubs  elbows  with  the  Mussulman 
from  Constantinople;  Khivans  and  Bo- 
kharians  and  Persians  have  arrived  in 
company  on  the  Caspian  steam-boats;  the 
German  fur-trader  from  Leipsic  bargains 
for  sables  with  the  trapper  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Lena.  As  people  come  to 
Nijnii  for  amusement  as  well  as  for  busi- 
ness, the  places  of  entertainment  occupy 
'one-third  of  the  improvised  town.  The 
attractions  are  graduated  to  suit  all  purses, 
from  that  of  the  Moscow  nabob  down  to 
that  of  the  poorest  mujik,  and  varied  to 
suit  all  nationalities.  There  are  theatres 
where  the  most  famous  Russian  artists  are 
applauded,  and  shanties  where  you  find 
the  poorest  artists  of  the  French  cafe  con- 


certs; Indian  jugglers  and  mountebanks 
from  Marseilles  alternate  with  Bohemian 
singing  women  and  Caucasian  dancers. 
In  virtue  of  immemorial  custom,  the  ad- 
ministration takes  care  that  its  guests  may 
Avant  nothing,  and  that  they  may  find  at 
the  fair  the  pleasures  of  their  respective 
and  diverse  countries.  Some  time  before 
the  opening  mysterious  boats  come  up  the 
Volga;  each  one  of  these  boats  carries  an 
ethnographic  sample  of  the  East — Persian, 
Turkish,  German,  and  French,  or  sup- 
posedly French,  ladies.  It  would  require 
a  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
to  trace  the  realistic  pictures  which  may 
be  seen  in  Nijnii  in  all  their  patriarchal 
candor.  You  may  study  here  the  most 
abject  misery  and  vice,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  incredible  follies  of  wealth. 
There  in  a  few  weeks  a  Russian  merchant 
will  drink  more  champagne  than  a  whole 
provincial  town  in  France  consumes  in  a 
year,  and  spend  a  fortune  such  as  Paris 
rarely  sees  squandered  within  the  same 
lapse  of  time.  These  great  business  oper- 
ators seem  to  be  seized  with  vertigo;  in 
good  years  everything  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion— their  profits,  their  liberality,  and 
also  their  pompous  piety.  Some  of  them 
ruin  themselves  by  dedicating  a  church 
to  St.  Macaire,  the  patron  of  the  fair.  The 
total  amount  of  business  transacted  at 
Nijnii  is  the  surest  barometer  of  the  public 
fortune  and  commercial  vigor  of  Russia. 

Let  us  take  our  Cossack  friend  far  from 
these  temptations  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  embark  on  one  of  the  steamers  that 
go  down  the  Volga  as  far  as  Astrakhan. 
The  boat,  whose  boilers  are  heated  with 
petroleum,  is  fitted  up  with  a  luxury  which 
will  soon  be  shabby,  as  one  may  see  from 
the  habits  of  the  passengers,  who  lie  on 
the  benches  with  their  greasy  touloupes, 
especially  the  Jews,  who  squat  on  the  di- 
vans holding  their  foot  in  one  hand  with 
their  shoes  off.  Meals  collect  in  the  salon 
people  of  all  kinds:  state  engineers  who 
are  making  the  hydrographic  survey  of 
the  river;  merchants  from  Perm,  avIio 
think  to  give  themselves  a  cachet  of  ele- 
gance by  speaking  a  French  of  their  own 
invention;  middle -class  women,  their 
heads  wrapped  up  in  silk  kerchiefs,  who 
are  taking  their  daughters  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  some  monastery.  These  children 
are  all  charming,  with  their  Russian  chem- 
isettes brilliantly  embroidered  in  blue  and 
red,  and  with  their  blond  plaits  which 
hang  down  to  their  girdle  of  nielle  sil- 
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ver.  There  is  always  and  everywhere  a 
General,  to  whom  all  yield  the  principal 
place  with  respect.  If  the  merchants  can 
make  acquaintance  with  him.  if  they  hap- 
pen to  live  in  the  same  town,  they  will 
invite  him  to  some  feast  in  order  that  he 
may  come  there  in  full  uniform  with  all 
his  decorations,  and  they  will  then  show 
him  off  proudly  as  if  he  were  a  g-old  cen- 
tre-piece on  the  tahle.  Formerly  the  mer- 
chants used  to  pay  for  this  honor  in  cash. 
It  is  stated  that  this  is  no  longer  done. 
Let  us  hope  so.  At  the  side  of  the  General 
is  a  neatly  dressed  gentleman  who  says 
he  is  a  lawyer  at  Saratov:  and  indeed  he 
talks  copiously  and  eloquently  ahout  ev- 
erything, and  particularly  about  him- 
self. Son  of  an  officer,  brought  up  in  the 
cadet  corps  for  the  military  profession,  he 


has  seen  a  little  service  in 
central  Asia  with  Tchernaief . 
"a  true  Slavophile."  he  af- 
firms. After  that  experience 
he  resolutely  said  to  himself. 
ceda  n  t  a  rm a  togcv.  In  order 
to  better  understand  judicial 
practice  and  get  accustomed 
to  business,  he  occupied  va- 
rious minor  positions  before 
passing  his  examination  as  a 
lawyer.  He  was  clerk  of  a 
civil  tribunal,  sheriff's  offi- 
cer, rural  police  commission- 
er. Thus  he  has  been  able 
to  realize  '"the  disorder  and 
stupidity  that  reign  every- 
where." After  the  first  ten 
words  of  commonplace  re- 
marks he  plunges  at  once 
into  the  most  burning  polit- 
ical questions:  naturally  dis- 
contented, a  liberal,  and  a 
parliamentarian,  he  is  wait- 
ing for  a  constitution.  Ev- 
erything- is  going  on  badly, 
but  he  has  methods  of  his 
own  to  solve  all  social  prob- 
lems, and  possesses  the  most 
fantastic  and  curious  infor- 
mation as  to  the  projects  of 
the  court.  Like  most  of  the 
men  of  his  type,  he  is  a  big 
baby,  angry  because  he  has 
no  role  to  play  with  his 
tongue :  boastful,  irresolute, 
intelligent  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, and  withal  fond  of 
good  living.  His  speeches 
cease  suddenly  the  moment 
the  card-table  is  laid,  and  behold  all  our 
friends  absorbed  in  playing  until  bedtime. 

Let  ns  leave  them  in  the  discharge  of 
their  sacred  functions  and  go  up  on  deck. 
The  great  solitary  river  flows  between 
its  left  bank,  low  and  sandy,  and  its 
right  bank,  which  is  lofty  and  covered 
with  wood.  Glistening  in  the  sunlight 
and  bathed  in  a  warm  haze,  it  reminds 
you  of  the  Nile.  The  sun  is  lowering: 
red  and  peaceful,  it  vanishes  in  serene 
glory:  the  immense  sheet  of  water  re- 
mains for  a  long  time  as  if  it  were  embroid- 
ered with  purple  and  gold,  like  the  cope  of 
an  archimandrite.  We  meet  little  boats 
going  up  the  stream  along  the  shore, 
dragged  with  ropes  by  women  in  scarlet 
petticoats.  These  apparitions  run  one 
alter  the  other  along  the  towing-path, 
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standing  out  in  relief  against  the  brown 
clay  soil  of  the  cliffs  and  disappearing  be- 
tween the  groups  of  poplar  trees.  The 
heavier  barges,  laden  with  iron  from  the 
Ural,  are  towed  by  the  hou vlaki  -laborers 
■who  have  succeeded  in  this  hard  trade  the 
convicts  of  former  days.  The  Russian 
painter  Mr.  Repine  has  frequently  de- 
picted these  athletes,  almost,  naked,  with 
their  powerful  muscles  and  savage  look- 
ing faces.    Along  the  banks  of  the  river 


semblance  between  the  steppe  of  the  Ger- 
man colonies  and  the  new  districts  of 
western  America,  to  which  these  new 
regions  have  been  frequently  compared. 
Orthodox  convents  exist  in  great  numbers 
along  the  course  of  the  Volutin  the  upper 
parts,  where  the  forests  offer  shelter  to  the 
monks.  Some  of  these  old  monasteries 
have  celebrated  legends,  and  attract  an 
immense  concourse  of  pilgrims  from  all 
over  Russia.    One  night  when  the  steamer 


THE  TRAVELLING  VIRGIN. 


few  villages  are  seen,  and  they  become 
rarer  and  rarer  as  we  advance  toward 
the  south.  Up  to  a  recent  period  the 
pirates  and  pillaging  Cossacks  used  to  in- 
fest the  lower  Volga,  and  the  population 
had  to  take  refuge  in  the  interior  in  order 
to  escape  from  their  incursions.  With 
the  exception  of  the  fisheries,  which  retain 
a  semi-nomad  people  near  the  -water,  one 
scarcely  finds  in  the  second  part  of  the 
journey  anything  but  German  colonies, 
established  since  the  reign  of  Catherine  on 
this  fertile  territory.  The  houses  look 
comfortable,  and  have  an  air  of  cleanliness 
which  distinguishes  them  at  once  from  the 
miserable  Russian  isbas.  In  these  colo- 
nies swarm  evangelical  sects  of  all  kinds: 
Moravians,  Stundistes.  Molokanes.  This 
fact  constitutes  an  additional  point  of  re- 


stops  near  one  of  these  fortified  buildings 
we  will  take  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  holy  retreat.  The  convents  occupy 
a  considerable  place  in  social  life.  They 
monopolize  all  the  veneration  of  the  popu- 
lar classes  to  the  detriment  of  the  secular 
clergy  ;  their  riches  give  them  incontes- 
table influence :  the  episcopate  is  recruited 
in  this  monastic  militia.  Almost  every- 
where these  holy  towns  are  constructed  on 
the  same  plan;  the  conventual  buildings 
run  around  a  large  esplanade,  with  the 
church  isolated  in  the  middle.  A  belfry 
rises  above  the  entrance  porch,  and  from 
the  summit  the  big  bell  calls  the  monks  to 
evening  prayer.  In  the  warm  and  still 
air  of  this  summer  twilight  the  grave  vi- 
brations of  the  bronze  roll  slowly  in  sono- 
rous waves,  taking  a  very  long  time  to  die 
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away,  wafted  over  the  woods  into  the  far- 
distant  silence.  The  bells  are  answered 
by  the  sounds  of  the  songs  which  issue 
from  the  church  whose  lights  we  perceive. 
The  candles  are  burning  in  the  choir.  As 
we  cross  the  court-yard,  monks  brush  by 
us  in  their  long  robes.  These  Basilians 
have  something  of  the  majesty  of  phan- 
toms beneath  their  long  black  vesture, 
which  drags  behind  them  and  is  continued 
in  the  floating  folds  of  the  mourning  veil 
which  is  tied  on  the  top  of  their  head  to  the 
Jcloboiique,  or  tall  cylindrical  cap.  They 
glide  along  noiselessly,  with  pious  gravity, 
like  birds  of  night,  summoned  from  their 
retreat  to  the  place  of  prayer.  They  as- 
semble in  the  choir,  and  disappear  in  the 
stalls  in  the  shadow  of  the  pillars,  where 
they  remain  for  several  hours  without  a 
wrinkle  of  their  faces  or  a  muscle  of  their 
limbs  stirring,  petrified  like  black  statues 
of  basalt.  The  Oriental  spirit,  which  is 
theirs,  has  made  holiness  consist  in  immo- 
bility. Some  of  them  wear  priestly  dresses, 
and  accomplish  the  religious  ceremonies 
with  the  usual  pomp.  Lay  brothers, 
grouped  under  the  direction  of  the  organ- 
ist, sing  those  Russian  litanies  in  which 
the  human  voice  attempts  to  vie  with  the 
bi'onze  bell  in  the  spire  in  prolonging  the 
low-toned  vibrations.  Our  Western  or- 
gans have  not  deeper  groans  or  more 
plaintive  expressions  of  agony.  At  the 
end  of  the  church,  pilgrims  strike  the 
pavement  with  their  foreheads.  These 
are  mujiks  who  have  come  from  distant 
villages  with  their  wallets  on  their  backs, 
or  peasant  women  carrying  a  baby  tied  up 
in  one  corner  of  their  cloaks.  Dazzled  by 
these  walls  glittering  with  gold  and  light, 
the  poor  people  take  out  of  their  pockets 
the  kopecks  which  they  have  painfully 
economized,  and  light  a  little  candle  on 
the  iron  tripod  where  hundreds  of  similar 
offerings  are  burning.  The  same  scene  is 
being  enacted  at  this  hour  at  a  thousand 
different  places,  even  to  the  very  extremi- 
ties of  the  empire,  which  counts  a  whole 
people  of  these  black  monks,  and  in  the 
great  centres  of  cenobitic  life  it  becomes 
truly  grand:  for  instance,  at  the  church 
of  St.  Serge  at  Moscow,  or  the  Laura  at 
Kiev,  where  the  pilgrims  come  every  year 
in  millions. 

The  boat  resumes  its  journey,  and  the 
majestic  waters  of  the  Russian  Mississippi 
continue  to  spread  themselves  before  us. 
Every  day  we  touch  at  one  of  the  great 
towns  of  the  East:  Kasan  first  of  all.  the 


semi-Oriental  city  where  half  the  popula- 
tion is  composed  of  Mussulmans  living 
there  with  their  Koran,  their  mollahs. 
their  laws,  and  their  harems,  as  freely 
and  unrestrainedly  as  their  brethren  of 
Stamboul  or  of  Mecca.  From  the  top  of 
the  minarets  the  muezzins  call  the  faith- 
ful to  the  mosques.  The  great  street  of 
Kasan.  the  Voskresenskaia.  is  a  veritable 
kaleidoscope.  You  find  there  the  re- 
mains of  those  Mongolian  tribes  who  for- 
merly dwelt  in  the  recesses  of  the  Ural 
mountains :  the  Mordwa.  the  Tchou vaches. 
the  Tcheremisses :  these  latter  are  of  Lilli- 
putian stature,  with  flat  Mongolian  faces 
like  those  coarse  stone  idols  which  they 
adore  in  secret  beneath  sheds :  for  there 
are  still  nlany  pagans  amongst  these  Asi- 
atics, and  the  conversions  to  Christianity 
are  only  appai'ent.  We  meet  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Saviour  a  little  Tcheremisse 
woman  clothed  in  a  costume  which 
would  delight  a  painter,  a  chemisette  fine- 
ly embroidered,  and  heavy  strings  of  se- 
quins on  her  head.  She  goes  and  burns 
devoutly  a  candle  before  the  reliquary 
of  St.  Varsonophie,  and  takes  a  purse  out 
of  her  bosom  to  pay  for  it.  Though  a 
Christian  in  name,  her  paganism  is  scarce- 
ly different  from  that  of  her  forefathers. 
It  may  be  answered,  it  is  true,  that  it  does 
not  differ  very  much  from  that  of  the  or- 
thodox before  whom  at  this  very  moment 
the  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  is  be- 
ing exhibited.  A  month  ago  this  image 
arrived  in  town  from  a  neighboring  con- 
vent, and  it  is  now  making  visits.  The 
priests  cany  it  in  a  carriage  to  the  houses 
of  the  sick,  and  of  the  families  of  the  rich 
merchants  who  are  anxious  to  have  the 
honor  of  housing  it  for  a  day.  The  citi- 
zen of  Kasan  who  holds  any  position  in 
commerce  is  bound  for  his  own  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  his  customers  to  receive 
the  visit  of  the  relic.  Our  innkeeper,  a 
French  Catholic,  submitted  himself  like 
the  others  to  this  obligation,  which  costs 
dearly.  In  her  monthly  journey  the 
travelling  Virgin  makes  some  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  rubles. 

Lower  down  on  the  river  is  Samara, 
which  the  Russians  call  '"the  American 
town."  It  grows  visibly  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Orenburg  railway,  which  here 
joins  the  Volga,  and  brings  the  merchan- 
dise of  central  Asia.  This  conglomera- 
tion of  docks,  warehouses,  and  hasty  con- 
structions of  wood  and  brick  in  the  midst 
of  fields  of  dust,  where  you  sink  in  up  to 
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the  ankles,  does  indeed  make  us  think  of 
the  cities  that  spring  up  as  it  were  by  mir- 
acle along  the  railroads  in  western  Amer- 
ica. There  is  not  an  old  building-,  not  a 
promenade,  not  a  single  tree  in  the  town: 
nothing  but  hotels,  public  offices,  banks, 
long  and  broad  rectangular  avenues,  and 
sunburnt  squares.  The  business  men  come 
here  for  a  few  weeks,  pocket  rapidly  their 
profits,  and  spend  a  part  of  them  in  plea- 
sure haunts:  it  is  the  gross,  feverish  ex- 
istence that  men  lead  in  the  gold  fields. 
Further  still  to  the  south,  and  one  day's 
journey  above  Astrakhan,  the  town  of 
Tsaritsin  offers  the  same  characteristic: 
it  is  the  centre  of  commerce  between  the 
Volga  and  tine  Don. 

Here  we  leave  the  steamer.  Our  trav- 
elling companion  has  to  change  boats,  and 
get  on  a  canal  which  puts  the  two  rivers 
in  communication,  in  order  to  reach  his  do- 
mains in  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 
What  domains  !  Instead  of  describing 
them  to  you.  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ask  you 
to  read  in  the  Bible  the  details  given  us 
about  the  existence  of  Abraham  and  of 
Laban.  Our  Cossack  friend  owns  an  es- 
tate twenty-five  versts  long,  where  he  cul- 
tivates annually  30.000  acres  of  wheat: 
a  stud  farm  with  500  horses  :  1.000.000 
sheep.  As  the  owner  of  these  flocks  was 
travelling  one  day  in  Germany  he  heard 
a  dispute  between  two  cattle  -breeders, 
who  were  contesting  which  was  the  rich- 
er of  the  two.  and  counting  up  their 
thousand  heads  of  cattle.  interrupt- 
ed the  Russian— "•  I  will  bet  that  the  dogs 
of  my  flocks  are  more  numerous  than  all 
your  sheep  put  together:''  and  the  Cos- 
sack Abraham  won  his  bet.  But  he  has 
one  advantage  over  the  antique  shepherds 
of  Mesopotamia :  he  possesses  five  coal- 
pits, which  produce  annually  ten  million 
pounds  of  coal.  In  a  valley  between  the 
yellowish  undulations  of  the  steppe,  where 
the  pasturage  and  arable  land  of  our  friend 
stretch  away  to  infinite  distance,  we  find 
the  centre  of  a  big  business  enterprise: 
houses,  farms,  mills,  orangeries,  aviaries, 
and  immense  stables — lordly  creations  of 
the  father  of  our  host.  Together  with 
the  riches  of  the  patriarchs  he  has  their 
simplicity  of  life:  his  dwelling  is  modest, 
and  —  a  characteristic  detail  of  old-fash- 
ioned Russian  manners  —  you  penetrate 
into  the  salon  through  a  sort  of  ante- 
room where  the  serving -maids  are  busy 
sewing  and  embroidering.  Thus  it  was 
formerly  in  the  houses  of  all  the  sei- 


gneurs, and,  if  we  may  believe  Homer, 
in  the  atrium  of  the  Greek  kings. 

But  we  need  not  introduce  you  into  this 
Cossack  home.  We  will  describe  rather 
a  house  which  represents  more  exactly 
the  average  type  of  rural  life  in  Russia, 
and  this  house  we  shall  find  in  the  heart 
of  the  empire — for  iustance.  in  the  fine 
province  of  Ukrania.  Let  us  take  leave 
of  the  traveller  who  has  guided  us  along 
the  Volga,  and  transport  ourselves  by 
means  of  some  magic  wand  to  the  re- 
gions of  the  "  black  lands"  of  Kharkov  or 
of  Poltowa.  The  climate  here  is  temper- 
ate, and  agriculture  flourishes.  Fine 
houses  are  numerous,  and  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  families  who  will  gladly  offer 
us  hospitality.  Here  is  a  family,  we  will 
suppose,  which  leaves  the  train  at  some 
station  between  Kiev  and  Kharkov.  Let 
us  join  our  destinies  to  theirs. 

III. 

Svertchkof  has  painted  in  genre  pic- 
tures, and  Tolstoi  with  his  realistic  hu- 
mor in  his  story  of  the  Trois  Marts,  this 
typical  scene  —  the  departure  of  a  rich 
country  lady.  An  old  lady  gets  into  her 
chaise,  supported  by  obsequious  and  very 
awkward  footmen,  whose  liveries  are  the 
worse  for  long  wear.  During  the  last 
hour  these  footmen  have  been  storing 
away  in  the  vast  vehicle  almost  as  many 
objects  as  Noah's  ark  could  contain,  or 
the  first  corvette  that  ever  started  to  sail 
round  the  world  :  valises,  bags,  shawls, 
baskets,  bottles,  boxes  of  tea.  boxes  of  cig- 
arettes, utensils  of  all  kinds,  bird-cages, 
and.  above  all.  pillows  of  all  forms  and 
dimensions.  At  last  La  Generate  is  set- 
tled in  this  ambulatory  storehouse.  Af- 
ter entering,  for  half  an  hour  she  worries 
the  station-master,  who  stands  respectful- 
ly at  the  door,  about  trifles  that  have  got 
lost  or  mislaid.  At  last  everything  is 
ready,  and  she  addresses  to  the  coachman 
the  traditional  words.  "A  la  grace  de 
Dieu."  The  coachman,  dressed  in  a  black 
padiofka.  with  a  peacock's  feather  in  his 
hat.  devoutly  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  starts  his  horses.  A  postilion  no  tall- 
er than  a  boot  is  perched  on  one  of  the 
leaders  :  the  chaise  jolts  in  the  terrible 
ruts  of  a  Russian  road,  which  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  the  neighboring 
fields.  It  is  followed  by  the  tarantass,  a 
vehicle  without  springs,  in  which  the  ser- 
vants are  piled  up  together  with  the  rest 
of  the   baggage.     The   equipages  run 
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straight  ahead  without  regard  to  uphill 
or  down-hill  :  the  only  prudence  exer- 
cised is  to  avoid  bridges.  Provincial 
bridges  have  a  had  reputation.  However 
rapid  the  stream  may  he,  it  is  better  to  go 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  along  the  hed 
of  the  river  than  to  brave  the  uncertain 
planks  that  cross  it.  Thus  La  Generate, 
after  two  or  three  changes,  where  her 
own  horses  await  her,  will  traverse  the 
forty,  sixty,  or  one  hundred  versts  which, 
as  a  rule,  separate  her  house  from  the 
railway  station. 

The  road  stretches  over  silent  and  empty 
plains,  where  the  lines  of  the  horizon  re- 
treat incessantly  before  the  eyes,  without 
changing1  in  aspect,  like  the  waves  in 
the  open  sea.  It  is  indeed  a  sea— a  sea  of 
wheat  with  its  golden  ears  undulating  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Nothing  in  our 
thickly  populated  country  districts  can 
give  an  idea  of  the  profound  stillness  of 
the  Russian  steppes.  At  Ion--  intervals 
you  come  across  a  peasant  seated  in  his 
telegue,  or  astride  of  his  droghi — a  prim- 
itive cart  made  of  a  beam  placed  on  two 
axles.  A  few  versts  further  north  we 
leave  the  last  village  of  Greater  Russia, 
with  its  black  and  low  cottages  built  of 
pine  trunks  and  wattling.  As  the  travel- 
ler advances  into  Ukrania,  the  houses  of 
Little  Russia  assume  a  more  comfortahle 
air.  with  their  whitewashed  walls.  The 
keeper  of  the  inn  where  we  stop  was  for- 
merly a  serf  of  La  Gentrale  :  liberated 
before  the  emancipation,  he  has  made  a 
small  fortune.  Now  his  two  sons  are  be- 
ginning to  learn  Latin,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain diplomas  at  the  gymnasium  of  Kiev. 
At  the  door  one  of  these  boys,  in  long" 
black  coat,  black  boots  and  cap,  is  play- 
ing on  an  accordion.  The  other  is  ab- 
sorbed in  a  volume  of  the  poems  of  Ne- 
krassof. 

Here  is  the  town  of  the  district,  an- 
nounced in  the  distance  by  two  white 
patches,  the  church  and  the  prison,  the 
only  important  monuments  it  possesses. 
It  has  a  population  of  12.000  or  15.000 
souls,  and  in  Europe  would  scarcely  de- 
serve the  name  of  a  big  village.  It  is  al- 
most entirely  composed  of  peasants'  huts, 
scattered  amongst  clumps  of  willow  and 
poplar  trees.  Around  the  bazar  are  a 
few  one-story  houses,  with  wooden  gal- 
leries on  one  of  the  facades  ;  in  all  the 
windows  are  pots  of  geraniums.  These 
houses  are  occupied  by  the  twenty  or  thir- 
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ty  families,  which  form  what  we  should 
call  the  bourgeoisie — comprising  the  doc- 
tor, the  lawyer,  the  postmaster,  the  hank 
clerks,  the  prrsomicl  of  the  tribunal,  the 
functionaries  of  the  Zemstvo,  or  district 
council,  and  two  or  three  large  commis- 
sion merchants  in  the  grain  trade.  This 
aristocracy  is  lost  in  a  mass  of  peasants,  as 
its  houses  are  lost  in  an  ocean  of  cottages. 
It  is  the  symbolic  image  of  the  empire. 
No  one  can  tell  where  the  town  begins 
and  where  it  ends,  so  inorganic  is  it  with 
its  waste  and  dusty  spaces,  mixed  up 
with  tields  and  gardens.  Outside  the 
town  you  find  the  shoeing  forges,  which 
are  relegated  to  a  safe  distance  for  fear  of 
lire,  and  a  regiment  of  windmills  in  the 
fields.  When  you  have  seen  one  of  these 
district  towns  you  have  seen  them  all,  for 
all  over  Russian  territory  they  resemble 
each  other. 

The  carriages  plunge  once  more  into 
the  corn  fields  or  into  the  shadow  of  a 
birch  wood.  This  latter  is  rarely  met 
with  in  the  "black  lands."  which  are 
almost  entirely  cleared  and  cultivated. 
Further  on  to  the  north  you  often  travel 
for  a  whole  day  through  an  ancient  forest, 
in  which  are  stagnant  marshes  covered 
with  dazzling  flowers — wild  roses,  anem- 
ones, orchids,  lloating  islands  of  orris 
and  of  water-lilies.  At  last  we  arrive  in 
front  of  the  mill  which  turns  on  the  river. 
The  Jew  farmer  salutes  and  bows  to  the 
ground.  The  peasants  that  we  meet  on 
the  road,  with  their  familiar  faces,  greet 
La  Gtnirale  with  a  respectful  "Good- 
day,  little  mother."  On  the  hill  a  flag 
lloating  from  the  to])  of  the  turret  marks 
the  house  of  the  seigneur:  a  few  more 
steps  and  the  horses  rush  at  full  gallop 
into  a  large  court-yard  surrounded  with 
buildings  and  dependencies. 

Fifty  or  sixty  persons,  men,  women, 
and  children,  are  drawn  up  on  the  steps 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  mistress. 
These  are  the  families  of  the  •"court,"  lor 
the  seigneur  has  his  court  just  like  the 
Tsar.  These  families,  employed  in  his 
immediate  service  and  living  on  his  lib- 
erality, constitute  the  aristocracy  of  the 
village.  Serfdom  has  disappeared,  it  is 
true,  but  its  manners  and  the  obligations 
it  has  left  still  survive.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  dismiss  in  one  day  these  patriarchal 
dependents  and  this  world  of  do-nothing 
servitors.  For  that  matter,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  have  in  one's  house  in  the 
depth  of  these  solitudes  a  representative 
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of  every  trade.  The  chateau  is  like  Rob- 
inson Crusoe-s  island,  where  a  whole  civ- 
ilization has  to  he  created.  In  this  ex- 
istence, organized  in  an  exactly  opposite 
manner  to  that  of  our  Western  life,  there 
is  no  carpenter,  no  wheelwright,  for  the 
commune,  but  the  seigneur  has  his  own 
carpenter  and  his  own  wheelwright,  who 
work  for  the  village  when  occasion  re- 
quires. There  are  besides  cooks,  bakers, 
gardeners,  and  innumerable  stablemen, 
for  the  post  service  requires  twenty-five  or 
thirty  horses  to  be  kept  for  the  relays ;  here 
is  the  cabinet-maker,  Plato,  the  locksmith, 
Archippus,  and  the  cooper,  Feodor— sim- 
ple mujiks,  naturally  industrious  and 
handy,  who  have  quickly  learnt  to  fash- 
ion with  their  hatchets  all  the  objects  of 
furniture  for  the  house.  These  impor- 
tant personages  have  their  wives  in  the 
hierarchy  of  chamber-maids  and  seam- 
stresses. There  would  he  no  end  to  the 
enumeration  of  the  holders  of  sinecures: 
the  day  watchman,  and  the  night  watch- 
man, who  walks  about  until  morning 
shaking  his  rattle  in  order  that  his  mis- 
tress may  sleep  in  security,  the  guardian 
of  the  apple  orchard,  the  boatman,  the 
fisherman,  the  man  who  heats  the  bat  lis, 
etc.  The  painter  has  the  high  situation 
which  is  due  to  an  artist,  but  we.  have 
never  seen  him  occupied  except  in  pre- 
paring smoked  glass  to  look  at  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun.  The  old  rascal  is  always 
drunk,  but  if  some  one  suggested  to  the 
good  lady  to  dismiss  him,  she  would 
swear  that  the  house  could  not  get  along 
without  this  indispensable  servitor.  Fi- 
nally there  are  those  who  are  there  be- 
cause they  are  there;  born  in  the  court, 
they  contribute  to  fill  it  with  young  peo- 
ple, who  in  their  turn,  when  they  are 
threatened  with  possible  eviction,  will  as- 
sert their  hereditary  rights.  All  these 
people  pay  their  tribute  of  gratitude  by 
kissing  the  hands  of  the  benefactress  as 
she  gets  out  of  her  carriage. 

From  one  end  of  Russia  to  the  other 
the  type  of  the  seigneur's  dwelling  varies 
but  little.  It  is  built  of  wood  and  bricks, 
with  a  flight  of  steps  in  front,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  attic  roof  of  zinc,  flanked 
by  a  conical  turret.  When  the  seigneur 
i.s  rich  and  able  to  spend  money  on  re- 
pairs, the  building  is  dazzlingly  white- 
washed, but  generally  tin;  mortgages  of 
the  district  bank  play  havoc  with  the  sei- 
gneur and  his  house,  as  may  he  seen  Wy- 
the cracks  in  the  brick-work,  and  by  the 


wild  oats  that  grow  with  the  thistles  on 
the  steps.  Behind  the  house  is  a  court 
planted  with  lime  -  trees,  and  connected 
with  the  high-road.  In  front  of  it  is  an 
orchard  and  alleys  which  descend  gently 
toward  the  pond— the  still,  stagnant  pond. 
Sometimes  this  pond  is  advantageously 
traversed  by  the  river  which  crosses  the 
property. 

In  the  interior  the  principal  room  is  a 
large  hall,  serving  as  a  vestibule,  salon, 
and  dining-room.  Sometimes  you  see 
here  a  few  pieces  of  furniture  of  Empire 
style,  which  were  brought  here  from  Mos- 
cow long,  long  ago;  in  one  corner  is  an 
old  clavecin — a  relic  of  another  age.  On 
the  white  walls  hang  old  portraits:  be- 
neath a  veil  of  soot  and  bitumen  grimace 
the  naively  terrible  features  of  the  bet- 
mans  to  whom  the  estate  formerly  be- 
longed. Under  the  eyes  of  these  old  an 
cestors  the  long  table  is  served  for  supper, 
and  for  the  long  evening  watch  which  w  ill 
follow-.  At  one  end  of  the  table  thrones  the 
samovar.  In  Russia  we  might  translate 
by  this  essentially  national  word  our  ow  n 
expression  of  fireside,  with  all  the  ideas 
that  the  word  symbolizes.  The  Northern 
man  who  hides  his  fireside  behind  the  un- 
inviting walls  of  a  stove  does  not  find,  as 
we  do,  his  domestic  centre  around  the 
chimney-piece.  His  household  god  is 
the  machine  that  is  always  boiling  and 
singing,  the  source  of  light  and  heat, 
which  pours  out  incessantly  during  the 
tedious  winter  days  the  comforting  drink. 
Around  the  table  where  the  samovar  sings 
is  grouped  a  large  family — another  word 
which  in  the  provinces  of  Russia  must  he 
taken  in  the  old. and  extended  sense  which 
it  had  formerly  in  Europe  also.  Nexl  to 
the  children  and  grandchildren,  seated  at 
the  side  of  the  ancestor  who  presides  at 
one  end  of  the  table,  follow  a  whole;  patri- 
archal clan  of  semi  servitors  —  a  sort  of 
adopted  relations  who  are  not  exactly 
servants.  Amongst  them  are  old  maids 
of  noble  birth,  without  fort  une,  daughters 
of  officers  who  have  been  killed  in  battle 
under  the  orders  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  who  pay  for  their  lodging  and  food 
by  some  slight  superintendence  over  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  household.  One 
of  these  old  maids  takes  charge  of  the 
samovar;  nymph  of  this  brazen  fountain, 
she  has  put  her  whole  soul  in  it,  and  all 
her  faculties  of  thought  and  love;  her  life 
has  never  had  any  other  occupation  than 
to  calculate  the  exact  amount  of  sugar 
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and  boiling  water  to  be  put  in  the  glasses 
from  morning  until  night.  Silent  and 
timid,  her  little  eyes  are  accustomed  to 
anticipate  the  desires  of  her  benefactress 
in  a  look  ;  poor  sacriliced  creature,  no  man 
has  ever  asked  her  for  anything'  hut  a  lit- 
tle cream.  Next  comes  the  regiment  of 
stewardesses  in  ofliee,  and  all  those  whom 
the  affection  of  the  mistress  liberated  in 
the  time  when  serfdom  was  still  in  ex- 
istence; then  there  is  the  old  retired  stew- 
ard and  the  steward  who  has  taken  his 
place;  the  district  doctor,  sometimes  a.  big 
farmer — a  familiar  and  cordial  company 
of  honest  and  good  people,  who  would  be 
equally  surprised,  both  benefactress  and 
dependents,  if  they  were  asked  at  what 
point  in  the  common  table  the  bond  of 
blood  ends  and  the  bond  of  obligation  be- 
gins. The  interminable  country  supper 
comes  to  an  end  at  last,  ami  each  one  rises 
from  his  place  and  goes  and  kisses  respect- 
fully the  hand  of  the  ancestor,  thanking 
her  for  her  bread  and  salt. 

During  the  whole  season  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  is  passed  around  this  table. 


The  neighbors  within  a  radius  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  versfs  take  their  seats  there, 
and  they  are  invited  to  remain  until  even 
ing,  and  the  con  versa  t  ion  t  urns  on  the  price 
of  crops,  the  interests  of  the  province,  and 
the  tardy  news  from  Petersburg.  The  post 
arrives  only  t  wo  or  three  times  a  week  ;  a 
postilion  brings  from  the  town  a  bundle 
of  newspapers  that  are,  already  old  when 
they  arrive.  In  their  turn,  our  people 
have  the  six  horses  harnessed  to  the  post- 
chaise  and  pay  a  visit  to  some  exactly 
similar  house,  where  they  will  find  exact  ly 
the  same  table,  the  Same  laces,  and  the 
same  subjects  of  conversation.  Morning 
is  employed  in  surveying  the  fields  or  set- 
fling  accounts  with  the  steward,  and  at 
night  the  family  gathers  on  the  steps  be- 
neath the  admirable  sky  of  the  Ukranian 
night,  and  remains  there  until  a,  late  hour, 
listening  to  the  songs  of  the  peasants  sit- 
ting at  their  doors  all  along  the  principal 
street  of  the  village.  These  people  seem 
to  have  laid  in  a  supply  of  sleep  during 
the  winter.  At  harvest  time  they  rise  at 
daydawn,  and  yet  they  pass  a.  part  of  the 
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night  singing  in  chorus  slow  melodies, 
and  always  sad  love-songs,  that  drag 
along  in  the  same  minor  key,  and  end  in 
a  wild  howl  like  the  call  of  wolves. 

The  smallest  incident  is  an  event  in  this 
monotonous  existence;  the  arrival  of  the 
peddler  is  a  fete;  he  is  generally  a  Hun- 
garian or  a  Pole  from  Warsaw.  He  stops 
his  lean  horse  and  his  telegue  in  front  of 
the  gateway,  and  enters  hent  double  be- 
neath the  weight  of  the  heavy  pack,  which 
is  always  of  the  same  model.  He  spreads 
out  his  treasures,  surrounded  by  the  girls 
of  the  court,  housewives,  and  children, 
their  looks  enlivened  with  curiosity  and 
covetousness.  All  hands  plunge  at  once 
among  the  ribbons,  the  embroideries,  the 
handkerchiefs  of  printed  cotton,  the  bead 
ornaments,  the  toys,  and  the  almanacs. 
This  man  is  the  only  bond  of  union  be- 
tween industrial  civilization  and  the  Rus- 
sian village.  For  the  inhabitants  of  the 
steppe  whom  he  supplies  his  pack  is  the 
resume  of  all  the  luxury  and  elegance  of 
fabulous  Europe.  Another  day  it  will  be 
the  Jewish  musicians  who  have  come  to 
town  for  the  marriage  of  one  of  their 
brethren.  They  make  a  halt  at  the  chateau 
and  play  some  operatic  airs  on  their  fid- 
dles and  flutes.  The  young  men  are  ugly 
and  dirty;  the  old  men  present  the  superb 
type  of  Rembrandt's  models.  The  Jew 
only  becomes  handsome  when  his  beard 
becomes  white.  These  unfortunate  crea- 
tures wear  an  expression  of  terror  and 
supplication;  only  :t  few  weeks  ago  the 
people  pillaged  their  shops  in  the  chief 
towns  of  the  district. 

Once  a  year  the  Marshal  of  the  nobility 
gives  a  dinner  to  his  electors,  the  nobles 
of  the  district.  This  is  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  for  studying  the  provincial 
gentry.  All  categories  are  represented  in 
the  britchkas  and  tarantasses  which  bring 
from  their  homes  the  seigneurs  and  coun- 
try gentlemen.  From  a  psychological 
point  of  view  these  categories  may  be  re- 
duced to  two  well-marked  and  character- 
istic types;  one,  the  old  one,  is  what  Rus- 
sian literature  calls  "the  man  of  1840," 
whose  figure  is  so  strongly  sketched  in  the 
novels  of  Gogol,  Goutcharof,  and  Tour- 
guenief;  kind-hearted  and  dissipated,  he 
mortgages  his  land  and  squanders  his 
wealth,  he  hates  to  reflect,  and  is  a  slave 
to  his  caprices.  The  other,  the  man  of  the 
new  generation,  is  more  serious,  better  in- 
formed, and  interested  in  the  problems 
of  the  day;  he  is  clear-headed,  and  has 


an  object  in  life.  He  follows  patiently  a 
career,  or  cultivates  his  land  with  ideas  of 
his  own;  in  everything  he  accepts  that 
struggle  which  is  the  condition  of  more 
intense  social  life,  instead  of  allowing 
himself  to  float  down-stream  like  his  older 
neighbor;  finally,  as  man  is  not  perfect,  he 
has  pretensions  in  politics. 

Amongst  the  Marshal's  guests  we  no- 
tice the  functionaries  of  the  town  in  vice- 
uniform,  with  the  cross  of  St.  Stanilas 
—the  excise  inspector,  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  the  procurator,  and  the  Ispravnik, 
a  sort  of  military  prefect,  who  combines  in 
his  hands  all  the  administrative  powers. 
After  the  first  glasses  of  champagne  and  a 
toast  to  the  Emperor,  the  tone  of  conver- 
sation mounts  noisily.  The  coming  elec- 
tions to  the  Zenistvo  are  talked  over,  and 
all  the  measures  of  this  assembly  are 
ruthlessly  criticised.  "  The  Zemstvo  is  no 
good,"  say  half  the  guests,  "because  its 
attributions  are  too  extended."  "It  can- 
not do  anything,  because  its  powers  are 
too  restricted,"  urges  the  other  half,  and 
with  much  eloquence  they  reform  the 
abuses  of  which  each  one  takes  advantage 
in  his  everv-day  life.  The  discussion 
raised  by  these  favorite  themes  would 
never  finish  if  the  sight  of  the  card-tables 
did  not  close  them  as  if  by  magic.  This 
puts  all  these  people  at  one,  and  from 
then  until  daybreak  they  will  be  busy 
dealing  their  cards  and  chalking  down 
their  scores. 

Often  the  fete  is  completed  by  a  wolf 
battue.  Through  the  intermediary  of  his 
police-officers,  the  Ispravnik  has  summon- 
ed into  service  peasants  from  the  neigh- 
boring villages.  The  mujiks  arrive  with 
their  dragging  step — the  step  of  men  who 
are  in  the:  habit  of  laboring  beneath  bur- 
dens  and  walking  behind  the  plough. 
They  are  armed  with  staves,  and  some  of 
them  with  antique  guns,  repaired  with 
string,  dating  at  least  from  the  war  of 
1812.  Beaters  are  placed  around  one  of 
those  vast  woody  marshes  covered  with 
inextricable  thickets  of  alder  and  birch 
trees,  about  the  height  of  a  man.  A  lit  ter 
of  wolves  has  been  discovered.  The  pea- 
sants enter  the  forest  together,  preceded 
by  the  "howler,"  an  old  poacher,  who 
imitates  with  rare  precision  the  howls  of 
wild  beasts.  The  cries  of  the  beaters  alone 
indicate,  their  approach  ;  from  time  to  time 
you  see  one  of  them  in  the  clearing;  then 
he  plunges  up  to  his  waist  in  mud,  and 
works  his  way  through  the  close  under- 
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wood  like  a  wild  beast  himself,  with  his 
touloupe  all  torn,  his  fur  bonnet,  and  his 
hairy  face.  The  shooters  are  placed  on 
one  side  of  the  marsh.  The  young  wolves 
come  out  one  by  one  or  with  their  mother. 
Shots  resound,  some  victims  fall,  and  then 
you  should  hear  the  joyous  shouts  of  the 
mujiks  as  they  feel  the  fallen  beast  with 
their  hands.  You  should  hear  the  epic 
apostrophes  which  they  address  to  it, 
breathing  all  the  hereditary  hat  red  of  the 
peasant  against  this  terrible  pillager,  who 
almost  every  night  steals  a  sheep,  a  calf, 
or  a  colt.  The  spoils  of  the  chase  are 
loaded  on  a  telegue;  buckets  of  eau-de- 
vie  are  distributed  to  the  beaters;  and  the 
Nimrods  of  the  district  return  home,  tell- 
ing stories  of  the  high  deeds  of  former 
years. 

The  Russian  hunter,  if  we  had  leisure 
to  follow  him,  would  introduce  us  to  many 
picturesque  and  varied  scenes.  In  winter 
he  goes  into  the  forests  of  the  North  to 
hunt  the  bear  and  the  elan.  In  summer 
he  shoots  over  the  marshy  country  where 
wild-fowl  abound,  or  hunts  the  fox  and 
the  hare  on  the  plain  with  his  big  grey- 
hounds. All  those  who  have  read  the 
novels  of  Tolstoi  and  Tourguenief  will 


remember  the  admirable  descriptions  of 
these  writers,  who  were  themselves  hunt- 
ers. We  could  only  repeat  what  they 
have  said,  and  in  a  less  felicitous  form. 

IV. 

A  t  the  doors  of  t  in;  seigneur's  house  the 
peasants  form  a.  little  world  of  their  own. 
Let  us  take  a  glance  at  their  obscure  and 
laborious  life.  The  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  has  broken  all  bonds  between  the 
peasant  and  his  former  master.  The  vil- 
lage community,  the  Mir,  governs,  judges, 
and  taxes  itself  outside  of  all  control;  it 
is  almost  omnipotent  in  the  sphere  of  its 
direct  interests.  It  has  no  relations  ex- 
cept with  the  Ispravnik  of  the  district 
capital.  But  the  villagers,  thus  brusquely 
left,  to  themselves  after  centuries  passed 
in  leading-strings,  are  incapable  of  mana- 
ging their  affairs  wisely.  The  Staroste, 
or  Mayor,  whom  they  elect,  is  incapable 
of  keeping  accounts ;  thus  it  happens  that 
the  clerk  of  the  tribunal  steps  in  and 
makes  himself  the  true  master  and  the 
scourge  of  the  commune;  he  is  generally 
a  scribe  with  doubtful  antecedents,  a  son 
of  a  priest,  or  a  subaltern  clerk  in  the 
civil  and  military  bureaux.    This  person- 
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age  takes  in  hand  the  management  of  the 
municipal  interests,  and  exploits  them  for 
his  own  advantage.  From  one  end  of 
Russia  to  another  you  hear  nothing  but 
complaints  against  this  parasite. 

It  is  a  fact  generally  known  that  the 
land  is  possessed  in  common  by  the  Mir. 
The  kinds  of  cultivation  vary  very  little; 
the  fertile  parts  of  the  empire  form  one 
immense  wheat  field.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  labors  of  this  human  ant  colo- 
ny have  a  regular  and  collective  charac- 
ter, which  excludes  all  individual  initia- 
tive. Everything  is  massed  together — 
land,  wheat,  and  men;  it  is  a  joint  stock 
company  working  on  an  infinite  scale. 
The  economist  may  lament  over  it,  but 
the  painter  rejoices  in  it,  for  he  finds  in 
this  grand  picture  of  agricultural  life  the 
souvenir  of  the  pastoral  tribes  and  of  the 
nomad  peoples,  who  sowed  with  thou- 
sands of  arms  the  fields  of  the  annual  for- 
ward stage. 

In  contemplating-  these  very  primitive 
scenes  he  may  imagine  himself  turning 
over  the  illustrations  of  an  old  Bible,  rep- 
resenting the  labor  of  the  first  man  on  the 
new  earth.  The  costumes  complete  the 
illusion.  Above  all,  those  of  the  women 
of  Ukrania,  Avho  seem  to  be  performing  a 
ballet  rather  than  accomplishing  a  labo- 
rious task  when  the  hay  or  corn  harvest 
gathers  them  together  by  the  thousands. 
They  are  so  graceful  and  supple  in  their 
movements  in  their  short  skirts  embroid- 
ered with  wool,  leaving  the  leg  bare  up  to 
the  knee,  with  their  wreaths  of  corn-flow- 
ers and  poppies  on  their  heads,  and  their 
long  plaits  terminating  in  a  sunflower. 
The  successive  phases  of  a  harvest  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  Russian  farm  may  be 
compared  to  the  episodes  of  an  immense 
decorative  fresco.  On  the  August  even- 
ings the  cart-loads  of  sheaves  come  down 
tin-  hills  toward  the  steam  threshing-ma- 
chine intrenched  among  the  ricks;  on  the 
roofs  of  this  city  of  thatch  the  women 
stand  in  the  purple  dust  that  the  machine 
produces  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  the  thresher  putt's  and  rumbles  as  it 
absorbs  the  straw  that  serves  for  fuel,  and 
turns  out  the  grain  in  torrents.  This  is 
indeed  life  in  its  intensest  form,  but. a  life 
with  movements  so  grave  and  so  harmo- 
nious that  it,  does  not,  disturb  the  August 
calm  of  the  surrounding  nature  anymore 
than  the  liturgical  ceremony  interferes 
with  the  peaceful  tranquillity  of  a  church. 

The  people  of  the  country  districts  are 


very  deeply  attached  to  the  religious  and 
agricultural  fetes,  which  return  at  stated 
intervals  for  the  distraction  of  their  hum- 
ble existence.  Such  are  the  blessing  of 
the  fruits  in  August  and  the  blessing  of 
the  seed-time  in  September.  The  priest 
advances  in  the  ploughed  field,  cross  in 
hand,  guiding'  the  plough,  and  the  sowers 
scatter  behind  him  the  new  grain.  On 
St.  John's  Day  large  bonfires  of  weeds  are 
lighted  on  the  hills,  and  burn  all  night; 
the  peasants  dance  and  leap  over  these 
fires,  singing  at  the  same  time  their  wild 
melodies.  In  vain  has  the  police  tried 
to  prevent  this  dangerous  custom,  for  fire 
is  the  perpetual  enemy  that  continually 
keeps  these  poor  people  in  a  state  of  alarm. 
Fire  is  the  true  seigneur  of  the  Russian 
land,  the  cruel  tsar  incessantly  traversing 
and  ruining  the  country.  We  have  rare- 
ly ever  been  travelling  at  night  in  the 
country  districts  without  perceiving  on 
the  horizon  the  flames  of  a  fire.  The  vil- 
lages give  one  the  impression  of  being 
piles  ingeniously  prepared  for  their  natu- 
ral end;  crowded  one  against  the  other, 
the  wooden  houses  with  their  thick  roofs 
of  thatch  are  surrounded  by  ricks  of 
straw  and  connected  by  lines  of  sheds, 
while  wattled  palisades  envelop  the  whole 
village  like  a  net  with  meshes  of  fine 
wood.  After  the  long  summer  droughts 
this  agglomeration  of  branches,  old 
beams,  and  straw  dried  by  the  sun  is  as 
inflammable  as  tinder.  Fire  is  continual- 
ly breaking  out  somewhere.  Often  it,  is 
started  out  of  vengeance,  for  no  crime  is 
more  common  in  Russia  than  arson.  It 
is  a  moment  the  dramatic  horror  of  which 
can  never  be  forgotten.  The  tocsin  sounds 
from  the  neighboring  church,  people  run 
in  from  the  fields  in  terror,  and  hasten 
aimlessly  and  in  disorder ;  they  are  so  con- 
fused that  it  is  impossible  to  direct  them; 
women  and  children  stand  before  their 
doors  weeping  and  shouting;  the  girls 
sob  rhythmically  in  the  usual  tone  of 
their  songs,  so  shrill  and  so  sad.  Each 
one  drives  out  his  cattle  and  removes  his 
poor  furniture  from  the  house;  the  priest 
goes  out  of  his  house  with  the  holy  im- 
ages; the  Jew  innkeeper,  all  trembling, 
hurries  away,  bending  beneath  the  weight 
of  two  enormous  loaves  of  sugar;  the 
broad  curtain  of  flame  rises  heavenward; 
the  blocks  of  huts  and  sheds  fall  ill;  the 
line  of  fire  spreads  and  advances  like  an 
intelligently  led  army.  After  a  struggle 
of  a  few  moments  the  combatants  no 
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longer  offer  any  resistance;  the  poor  pea- 
sants feel  completely  disarmed  in  presence 
of  their  tyrant.  There  is  no  water.  In  a 
single  hour  the  village  is  swept  away  like 
a  field  of  dry  grass.  The  fatalist  resigna- 
tion of  these  people  rapidly  regains  the 
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upper  hand.  When  night  has  come  each 
one  will  he  scratching  amongst  the  ashes 
of  his  house,  trying  to  find  a  hit  of  car- 
bonized wheat.  All  they  say  is,  "God  has 
visited  us."  And  then  they  proceed  to  re- 
build the  village,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
next  visit. 

The  fair  which  is  held  each  year  in  the 
district  town  is  the  rendezvous  where  one 
can  best  study  the  Russian  peasants. 
They  congregate  there  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Processions  of  little 
carts  wind  along  the  i*oads,  and  take  up 
their  position  on  a  vast  open  space  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  which  resembles 
the  encampment  of  one  of  those  hordes 
which  in  former  days  brought  the  ances- 
tors of  our  mujiks  from  the  plateau  of 
Asia.  Men  and  women  dressed  in  their 
finest  clothes  circulate  with  wondering 
eyes  amongst  the  tents  where  the  peddlers 
sell  Moscow  printed  cottons  and  cutlery 
from  Toula,  the  Russian  Sheffield.  The 
objects  of  trade  are  few  and  always  the 
same,  for  the  inventions  of  fashion  offer 
no  attractions  except  for  civilized  socie- 


ties; primitive  people,  the  slaves  of  habit, 
are  afraid  of  novelty.  Cattle,  telegues, 
strings  of  big  boots,  scythes  with  pious 
mottoes  engraved  on  the  blades — such  are 
the  objects  that  the  peasant  comes  to  the 
fair  to  buy.  He  also  takes  home  with 
him  a  barrel  of  tar.  Congregations  of 
men  in  every  country  have  characteristic 
odors,  which  return  to  us  with  the  image 
of  them  called  up  in  the  memory.  In 
Russia  it  is  this  odor  of  tar.  One  wonders 
what  can  become  of  all  that  pool  of  black 
pitch  which  is  attached  to  their  boots  and 
clothing,  and  which  might  start  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  waves  of  Lake  Asphaltites. 
When  the  carts  resume  their  route  toward 
the  village  at  night,  their  drivers  have  not 
a  very  stable  bearing,  for  there  have  been 
long  and  frequent  visits  to  the  inns  at  the 
fair. 

We  have  said  above  that  the  life  of  the 
peasant  has  no  point  of  contact  with  that 
of  the  seigneur  since  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs.  The  two  classes,  ruled  by  dif- 
ferent statutes,  dwell  together  in  the  same 
place  almost  without  knowing  each  oth- 
er. There  is  wanting  an  intermediary  to 
bring  them  together.  This  intermediary 
ought  to  be  the  priest.  A  few  words  will 
explain  why  this  task  is  beyond  his 
strength.  Question  any  one  of  these 
churchmen  that  you  meet  along  the 
roads,  leaning  on  a  long  staff,  with  his 
shaggy  hair  floating  over  his  shoulders, 
wearing  a  long  cassock  discolored  by  the 
dust — sometimes  greenish,  and  at  other 
times  mauve  or  cinnamon-color — here, 
with  few  exceptions,  is  the  history  of  this 
priest.  Generally  he  is  himself  the  son 
of  a  priest;  sometimes  he  comes  of  a  fam- 
ily of  shopkeepers  or  rich  peasants;  he 
has  passed  six  years  in  the  diocesan  sem- 
inary, where  he  has  been  taught  theolo- 
gy, the  Scriptures,  and  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guage, together  with  a  very  little  Greek 
and  Latin.  At  the  end  of  this  course  of 
study  he  has  received  sacred  orders.  If 
he  has  not  passed  the  final  examination 
successfully  he  remains  his  whole  life  in 
the  two  lower  clerical  orders — either  dea- 
con or  psalmist.  As  soon  as  he  is  ordained 
the  young  preacher  must  get  married,  for 
this  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  ob- 
taining a  curacy.  Generally  he  seeks  his 
bride  in  the  priestly  families  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  when  there  is  no  bride 
available  he  sets  out  on  a  journey  to  hunt 
for  an  heiress— that  is,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  his  colleagues  who  will  bring  him  a 
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dowry  and  good  parish,  where  he  will  be 
the  coadjutor  and  afterward  the  successor 
of  his  father-in-law.  The  Russian  clergy 
forms  a  veritable  tribe  of  Levi ;  the  for- 
eign elements  which  are  recruited  in  it 
are  rapidly  assimilated  by  marriages  con- 
tracted within  the  corporation;  it  thus 
preserves  the  character  of  a  closed  caste, 
separated  from  the  other  classes  by  its 
spirit,  its  traditions,  and  its  hereditary  in- 
terests. 

Another  cause  enables  it  to  maintain 
this  character,  namely,  its  social  isolation, 
the  rigor  of  which  no  description  can  ex- 
aggerate. In  his  country  parish  the 
priest  is  lost  between  two  distinctly  mark- 
ed off  worlds  —  one  which  he  does  not 
wish  to  know,  and  the  other  which  docs 
not  wish  to  know  him.  These  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  peasants,  poor  primary  be- 
ings bent  over  the  soil,  all  alike,  all  on 
the  same  level,  "the  great  mass  of  the 
people,"  as  the  Russian  expression  so  very 
well  puts  it.    When  once  the  threshold 


of  the  church  has  been  passed,  the  pastor 
is  a  stranger  to  them  through  his  rudi- 
mentary education,  through  his  sense  of 
his  little  dignity,  and  above  all  on  ac- 
count of  his  quality  of  functionary,  and 
by  the  embarrassment,  not  to  say  hostil- 
ity, which  is  created  between  them  by 
their  pecuniary  relations.  On  the  other 
hand  is  the  great  and  the  small  nobility, 
which  keeps  the  priest  at  a  distance.  In 
general,  and  barring  exceptions,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  priest  is  not  admitted  to 
the  chateau  unless  he  is  summoned  there 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office,  lie  is 
rarely  ever  invited  to  the  family  table, 
and  no  friendly  intercourse  ever  grows 
up.  In  the  minds  of  the  most  religious 
persons  there  takes  place  a  habitual  com- 
promise between  their  respect  for  the 
function  and  their  contempt  for  the  func- 
tionary. You  will  hear  a  pious  old  lady 
crying  up  or  disparaging  the  merits  of 
"  her  priest,"  but  the  moral  nature  of  the 
man  is  never  taken  into  account;  every- 
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thing  is  reduced  to  one  point,  that  is  to 
say,  "he  officiates  well"  or  "  badly1' ;  in 
other  words,  he  looks  well  personally,  or 
sings  in  tune,  or  he  celebrates  the  cere- 
monies with  proper  intonations  and  noble 
gestures.  He  is  chosen  as  if  he  were  a 
sacred  maitre  dlwtel  from  whom  are  de- 
manded good  manners  and  elegant  ser- 
vice. 

The  young  Levite  shuts  himself  up  in 
his  house  on  the  thirty-five  acres  of  land 
that  the  commune  allows  him,  and  which 
he  has  to  share  with  his  deacon  and  his 
psalmist.  Meanwhile  the  family  in- 
creases rapidly,  the  education  of  the  boys 
has  to  be  provided  for  at  the  seminaries, 
the  girls  want  trousseaux,  without  count- 
ing the  relations  on  both  sides  who  have 
to  be  helped.  The  salary  paid  by  the 
state  varies  from  one  to  two  hundred 
rubles  ;  a  substantial  source  of  income 
for  the  priest  is  the  occasional  receipts, 
such  as  the  small  sums  charged  for  the 
administration  of  sacraments.  The  priest 
taxes  his  parishioners;  he  drives  a  bar- 
gain for  a  funeral  or  for  a  marriage. 
Hence  arise  regrettable  incidents  and 
greediness  in  pecuniary  matters,  and 
sometimes  the  refusal  of  the  sacraments 
when  the  person  dying  is  unable  to  pay, 
and  in  consequence  there  exists  a  singu- 
lar contradiction  in  the  mind  of  the  pea- 
sant, as  well  as  in  that  of  the  seigneur. 
While  submitting  with  veneration  to  all 
religious  observances,  the  mujik  nevei*- 
theless  considers  the  minister  a  scourge, 
and  looks  upon  him  as  one  of  the  too  nu- 
merous incarnations  of  the  taxation  sys- 
tem. These  relations  are  not  calculated 
to  develop  in  the  priest  apostolic  senti- 
ments toward  his  flock;  he  endures  their 
contempt  and  patiently  puts  up  with  his 
misery.  But  every  spring  is  soon  broken 
in  the  soul  of  this  man.  He  has  not  even 
the  stimulus  of  ambition,  for  the  episco- 
pate is  almost  exclusively  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  the  "black  clergy"  of  the 
monastic  and  celibate  category,  and  those 
monks  who  issue  from  their  monastery 
to  put  on  the  bishop's  mitre  have  on 
their  side  also  an  aristocratic  disdain  for 
the  "  white  clergy,"  for  the  humble  secu- 
lar country  priest.  For  some  years  the 
Holy  Synod  has  been  studying  the  means 
of  remedying  this  great  defect  in  the 
Russian  organism,  but  the  means  are  not 
easily  attained.  The  empire  is  not  rich 
enough  to  weight  its  budget  with  the 
many  millions  which  would  be  necessary 


to  improve  the  material  situation  of  the 
clergy;  and  then,  if  new  laws  were  made, 
it  would  require  a  long  time  to  change 
manners  which  are  so  deeply  rooted. 

V. 

We  should  obtain  but  an  imperfect 
idea  of  the  social  life  of  a  people  if  we 
did  not  enter  the  churches,  particularly 
in  Russia,  where  religion  absolutely  gov- 
erns the  heart  and  the  whole  life  of  the 
popular  classes,  and  where  it  still  has 
great  empire  over  the  exterior  habits  of 
the  upper  classes,  if  not  over  their  senti- 
ments. Faith  is  ardent  and  unquestion- 
ing in  all  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gation assembled  between  the  pine-wood 
walls  of  this  country  chapel,  where  the 
peasants  incessantly  bow  the  knee  as  they 
devoutly  kiss  the  pavement.  If  any  of 
them  leave  the  chapel,  it  is  to  join  the 
sect  of  the  Rascol,  still  more  rigid. 
Faith  is  still  living  in  the  hearts  of  the 
merchants  who  gather  in  this  Muscovite 
oratory,  before  these  altars  covered  with 
gold  and  silver,  thanks  to  their  liberality. 
They  prostrate  themselves ;  they  pour 
into  the  boxes  princely  offerings  for  the 
propagation  of  the  faith  amongst  the  infi- 
dels; but  how  many  believers  are  left  in 
the  aristocratic  and  official  society  which 
mounts  the  steps  of  the  temples  at  Pe- 
tersburg? Here  religion  is  only  a  uni- 
form ;  all  wear  it;  etiquette  requires  it  to 
be  worn;  and  the  court  will  allow  no 
joking  in  this  matter.  The  freethinkers 
are  obliged  to  conform,  like  the  liber- 
tines under  Louis  XIV.  They  are  bound 
to  do  their  devotions  publicly  at  Easter; 
the  law  of  the  empire  exacts  this  much; 
but  otherwise  the  Orthodox  Church  is  not 
troublesome.  More  of  a  formalist  than 
a  theologian,  the  Church  troubles  itself 
very  little  about  the  secret  thoughts  and 
consciences  of  its  children,  provided  its 
rights  are  respected.  The  spirit  of  this 
Church  is  manifested  in  the  manner  of 
praying;  the  ceremonial  occupies  a  larger 
place  than  mystic  effusion.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  for  the  pomp  and  brill- 
iancy of  its  ceremonies  the  Russian 
Church  is  without  an  equal  in  the  world. 

VI. 

The  Russians  generally  marry  quite 
young  in  the  upper  classes,  and  amongst 
country  people  even  at  an  earlier  age  ; 
and  to  the  honor  of  this  society,  be  it 
said,  love  marriages  are  the  rule,  and 
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marriages  for  money  are  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions. Dowry-hunting  and  marriages 
of  interest  have  not  yet  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  Russian  manners.  Girls  of 
hi^h  social  position  readily  marry  young 
officers  of  the  Guard,  who  furnish  the 
largest  contingent  of  dancers  to  the 
balls  of  Petersburg.  During  the  carnival 
fetes  the  two  armies,  the  army  in  petti- 
coats and  the  army  that  wears  epaulets, 
learn  to  know  each  other  thoroughly. 
Friendships  spring  up,  the  young  man 
pays  court,  and  one  day,  without  having 
consulted  anybody,  two  fiances  come  to 
ask  of  the  parents  a  blessing,  which  is 
never  refused.  The  Church  does  not 
marry  during  Lent,  so  they  have  to  wait 
until  Easter  week.  Fashion  demands  for 
the  celebration  of  the  ceremony  the  chap- 
el of  some  private  house,  if  the  couple 
have  not  sufficiently  lofty  relations  to  se- 
cure the  chapel  of  the  palace.  A  family 
that  respects  itself  ought  to  have  at  its 
wedding  as  honorary  father  and  honor- 
ary mother,  if  not  the  Emperor  and  the 


Empress,  at  least  a  Grand-Duke  and  a 
Grand-Duchess.  The  honorary  father 
gives  the  holy  image,  which  some  little 
child  related  to  the  families  carries  in 
front  of  the  fiances.  They  enter  the 
church,  followed  by  all  their  friends  in 
gala  uniform.  The  ceremony  begins;  it 
is  very  long,  and  complicated  with  many 
symbolic  rites;  a  small  table — a  sort  of 
movable  altar — is  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  oratory ;  the  couple  are  separated  from 
it  by  a  band  of  rose-colored  satin;  when 
the  priest  calls,  they  must  advance,  and 
the  first  who  sets  foot  on  the  band,  wheth- 
er husband  or  wife,  will  be  the  one  who 
will  impose  his  or  her  will  in  the  house- 
hold. This  is  an  article  of  faith  for  all 
the  matrons,  who  watch  them  at  that 
moment.  On  the  table  is  placed  the  li- 
turgical formulary,  the  candles  which 
they  must  hold,  the  cross  which  they  will 
kiss,  the  rings  which  they  will  exchange, 
the  cup  of  wine  in  which  they  will  mois- 
ten their  lips,  and  which  is  called  in  the 
Slavonic  ritual  "the  cup  of  bitterness." 
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Pages  relieve  each  other  to  carry  with 
outstretched  arms  two  heavy  crowns, 
which  must  he  held  above  the  heads  of 
the  fiances  while  the  ceremony  continues. 
At  the  decisive  moment,  when  the  priest 
is  pronouncing  the  words  that  bind  them 
together,  the  couple  walk  three  times 
around  the  altar,  followed  by  the  crown- 
bearers:  until  the  third  turn  is  completed 
there  is  time  to  turn  back;  after  that  the 
die  is  cast,  the  couple  are  united  for  life. 
Thereupon  the  singers  strike  up  in  their 
most  strident  voices  the  joyous  hymn, 
"Let  Isaiah  rejoice."  The  bride  and 
groom  then  go  and  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  Virgin  of  the  Iconostase,  and 
kiss  her  filigree  robe,  after  which  they 
pass  into  the  neighboring  salon,  where 
they  gayly  clink  glasses  of  champagne, 
while  the  invited  guests  receive  boxes  of 
sweetmeats  marked  with  the  monogram 
of  the  young  couple.  In  the  villages  the 
marriage  ceremony  is  celebrated  in  a  sim- 
pler and  more  expeditious  manner,  espe- 
cially when  the  mujiks  have  only  a  few 
rubles  to  give  to  the  priest.  A  simple 
gesture,  a  few  words,  and  a  few  minutes 
suffice  to  bow  beneath  the  yoke  her  who 
is  about  to  begin  her  hard  apprenticeship 
of  wife  and  mother  in  the  humble  pea- 
sant's home.  In  the  evening  the  young 
people  assemble  in  a  barn  or  some  shed, 
the  fiddler  scrapes  his  bow  over  an  instru- 
ment which  he  has  made  with  his  own 
hands,  girls  and  boys  join  hands  and 
dance  around.  In  the  middle  of  the  cir- 
cle a  young  man  dances  the  kazatchok, 
or  Cossack  dance;  he  bows  his  legs,  rises 
with  a  bound,  strikes  the  ground  loudly 
with  his  boot  heel,  and  then  suddenly  he 
springs  forward  to  the  girl  of  his  choice 
and  kisses  her.  whereupon  she  steps  into 
the  circle,  and  mimics  with  her  whole 
body  a  dance  similar  to  that  of  the  almehs 
of  the  East. 

And  now  from  this  nuptial  dance  let 
us  pass  to  death.  Amongst  this  fatalist 
people  death  does  not  awaken  lugubrious 
ideas.  The  departed  soul  has  a  right  dur- 
ing a  few  days  still  to  the  society  of  his 
friends.  At  Petersburg  it  is  usual  to  have 
printed  in  the  newspapers  in  a  special 
column  the  decease  of  one's  relatives  and 
the  hours  of  the  panichidas—i\\z  funeral 
prayers  which  are  recited  twice  every  day 
over  the  body  of  the  deceased  during  the 
time  it  remains  exposed  in  the  salon,  with 
the  face  uncovered,  between  candles  and 
flowers.    On  the  day  of  the  funeral  the 


cortege  proceeds  toward  the  Laure  of  St. 
Alexander  Nevsky  or  the  Convent  of  the 
Virgins.  Families  of  position  have  their 
burial-places  in  one  of  the  two  cloisters. 
At  a  funeral,  as  at  a  marriage,  a  member 
of  the  imperial  family  is  de  rigueur.  Each 
one  tries  to  catch  his  eye  while  the  songs 
of  splendid  sadness  rise  around  the  cata- 
falque, smothered  in  a  mass  of  green 
shrubs.  No  emblems  of  mourning  sad- 
den the  walls  of  the  church.  After  the 
absolution  the  parents  come  and  kiss  for 
the  last  time  the  hand  of  the  deceased ;  the 
followers  disperse,  impregnated  with  the 
special  odor  of  death  in  Russia — an  odor 
composed  of  incense  and  burning  wax — 
and  compliment  each  other  on  the  fact  of 
a  man  of  so  distinguished  a  rank  having 
departed  from  this  world  with  all  the  hon- 
ors due  to  his  tchine. 

Let  us  return  to  the  village  now  as  we 
did  after  the  wedding.  This  time  again 
it  is  simpler.  Marsh  fever  has  carried  off 
the  peasant;  the  body  is  placed  on  the  ta- 
ble from  which  the  dinner  has  just  been  re- 
moved ;  it  is  washed  and  dressed;  the  car- 
penter nails  together  four  planks,  not  very 
good  ones;  the  pope  is  sent  for,  and  ar- 
rives with  his  old  silver  cross,  and  bar- 
gains for  the  price;  if  the  family  has 
means,  hired  weepers  howl  all  along  the 
road  to  the  church  ;  the  cortege  comes  out 
again  after  a  summary  benediction.  The 
last  funeral  that  we  saw  was  one  Septem- 
ber evening,  at  the  hour  when  the  flocks 
of  the  commune  were  returning  from  the 
pasturage.  The  oxen  and  horses  caused 
a  cloud  of  dust  to  rise  over  the  high-road 
all  gilded  with  the  oblique  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  The  corpse  departed  amongst 
those  familiar  animals  as  if  it  were  return- 
ing to  the  fields:  the  cloud  of  dust  formed 
a  radiant  nimbus  around  it;  the  air  was 
calm,  the  peacefulness  of  the  evening 
indescribable;  the  verses  of  the  psalmist 
carried  to  a  great  distance  in  this  limpid 
atmosphere;  it  seemed  as  if  they  must 
have  been  audible  to  the  very  extremities 
of  the  steppe.  The  group  of  peasants  as- 
cended the  hill,  and  left  their  burden  in 
one  of  those  cemeteries  so  badly  kept  in 
Little  Russia,  without  fences,  without 
flowers,  and  indicated  only  by  a  few 
broken  crosses  which  lie  on  the  leprous 
grass.  The  ceremony  was  finished  so 
quickly  that  it  was  still  daylight  when 
the  followers  met  in  the  isba  for  the  fu- 
neral repast  around  the  barley  cake  and 
the  raisins. 


\  ■  ■ 


QUINCE. 

BY  WINTIIROP  MACKWORTH  PRAED. 

EAR  a  small  village  in  the  "West, 
Where  many  very  worthy  people 
Eat,  drink,  play  whist,  and  do  their  hest 
To  guard  from  evil  church  and  steeple, 
There  stood — alas!  it  stands  no  more! — 
A  tenement  of  brick  and  plaster, 
Of  which,  for  forty  years  and  four. 
My  good  friend  Quince  was  loi'd  and  master. 
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AND  SO  THE  BEGGAR  AT  HIS  DOOR 

HAD  FIRST  ABUSE,  AND  THEN  A  SHILLING. 


Welcome  was  he  in  hut  and  hall, 

To  maids  and  matrons,  peers  and  peasants; 

He  won  the  sympathies  of  all 

By  making  puns  and  making'  presents. 

Though  all  the  parish  were  at  strife, 

He  kept  his  council  and  his  carriage, 

And  laugh'd,  and  loved  a  quiet  life, 

And  shrank  from  chancery  suits  and  marriage. 

Sound  was  his  claret— and  his  head; 
Warm  was  his  double  ale — and  feelings; 
His  partners  at  the  whist  club  said 
That  he  was  faultless  in  his  dealings. 
He  went  to  church  but  once  a  week ; 
Yet  Dr.  Poundtext  always  found  him 
An  upright  man  who  studied  Greek, 
And  liked  to  see  his  friends  around  him. 

Asylums,  hospitals,  and  schools 

He  used  to  swear  were  made  to  cozen  ; 

All  who  subscribed  to  them  were  fools — 

And  he  subscribed  to  half  a  dozen. 

It  was  his  doctrine,  that  the  poor 

Were  always  able,  never  willing; 

And  so  the  beggar  at  his  door 

Had  first  abuse,  and  then  a  shilling. 
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"  AND  NONE  KNEW  WHY  HE  FED  THEM  BOTH 
WITH  HIS  OWN  HANDS  SIX  DAYS  IN  SEVEN." 


Some  public  principles  he  had, 

But  was  ho  flatterer  nor  fretter; 

He  rapp'd  his  box  when  things  were  bad, 

And  said,  "I  cannot  make  them  better!" 
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And  much  he  loathed  the  patriot's  snort, 
And  much  he  scorn'd  the  placeman's  snuffle, 
And  cut  the  fiercest  quarrels  short 
With  "Patience,  gentlemen,  and  shuffle.'" 

For  full  ten  years  his  pointer  Speed 
Had  couch'd  beneath  her  master's  table; 
For  twice  ten  years  his  old  white  steed 
Had  fatten'd  in  his  master's  stable. 
Old  Quince  averr'd,  upon  his  troth, 
They  were  the  ugliest  beasts  in  Devon; 
And  none  knew  why  he  fed  them  both 
With  his  own  hands  six  days  in  seven. 

Whene'er  they  heard  his  ring  or  knock. 
Quicker  than  thought  the  village  slatterns 
Flung  down  the  novel,  smoothed  the  frock, 
And  took  up  Mrs.  Glasse  and  patterns. 
Adine  was  studying  baker's  bills; 
Louisa  look'd  the  queen  of  knitters; 
Jane  happen'd  to  be  hemming  frills; 
And  Bell  by  chance  was  making  fritters. 

But  all  was  vain;  and  while  decay 
Came  like  a  tranquil  moonlight  o'er  him. 
And  found  him  gouty  still  and  gay, 
With  no  fair  nurse  to  bless  or  bore  him, 
His  rugged  smile  and  easy-chair, 
His  dread  of  matrimonial  lectures, 
His  wig,  his  stick,  his  powder'd  hair, 
Were  themes  for  very  strange  conjectures. 

Some  sages  thought  the  stars  above 

Had  crazed  him  with  excess  of  knowledge; 

Some  heard  he  had  been  crost  in  love 

Before  he  came  away  from  college; 

Some  darkly  hinted  that  his  Grace 

Did  nothing  great  or  small  without  him; 

Some  whisper'd  with  a  solemn  face 

That  there  was  "something  odd  about  him!'* 

I  found  him,  at  threescore  and  ten, 
A  single  man,  but  bent  quite  double: 
Sickness  was  coming  on  him  then. 
To  take  him  from  a  world  of  trouble. 
He  prosed  of  slipping  down  the  hill, 
Discovered  he  grew  older  daily: 
One  frosty  day  he  made  his  will; 
The  next  he  sent  for  Doctor  Bailey. 

And  so  he  lived,  and  so  he  died! — 
When  last  I  sat  beside  his  pillow, 
He  shook  my  hand,  and  "All!''  he  cried, 
"Penelope  must  wear  the  willow. 
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Tell  her  I  hugg'd  her  rosy  chain 
While  life  was  flickering  in  the  socket; 
And  say  that  when  I  call  again, 
I'll  bring  a  license  in  my  pocket. 

"I've  left  my  house  and  grounds  to  Fag — 
I  hope  his  master's  shoes  will  suit  him; 
And  I've  bequeathed  to  you  my  nag, 
To  feed  him  for  my  sake,  or  shoot,  him. 
The  vicar's  wife  will  take  old  Fox — 
She'll  find  him  an  uncommon  mouser; 
And  let  her  hushand  have  my  box, 
My  Bible,  and  my  Assmanshauser. 

''Whether  I  ought  to  die  or  not, 
My  doctors  cannot  quite  determine; 
It's  only  clear  that  I  shall  rot, 
And  be,  like  Priam,  food  for  vermin. 
My  debts  are  paid;  but  nature's  debt 
Almost  escaped  my  recollection: 
Tom!  we  shall  meet  again;  and  yet 
I  cannot  leave  you  my  direction." 
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THE  BROOK. 

BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 


ROOK  !  whose  society  the  poet  seeks. 
Intent  his  wasted  spirits  to  renew; 
And  whom  the  curious  painter  doth  pursue 
Through  rocky  passes,  among  flowery  creeks, 
And  tracks  thee  dancing  down  thy  water-breaks; 
If  wish  were  mine  some  type  of  thee  to  view, 
Thee,  and  not  thee  thyself,  I  would  not  do 
Like  Grecian  artists,  give  thee  human  cheeks, 
Channels  for  tears;  no  Naiad  shouldst  thou  be; — 
Have  neither  limbs,  feet,  feathers,  joints,  nor  hairs. 
It  seems  the  Eternal  Soul  is  clothed  in  thee 
With  purer  robes  than  those  of  flesh  and  blood, 
And  hath  bestowed  on  thee  a  safer  good; 
Unwearied  joy,  and  life  without  its  cares. 


A   LITTLE  JOURNEY   IN   THE  WORLD  * 

BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 


VI. 

MARGARET  hastened  to  her  chamber. 
Was  the  air  oppressive  ?  She  open- 
ed the  window  and  sat  down  by  it.  A 
soft  south  wind  was  blowing,  eating  away 
the  remaining  patches  of  snow;  the  sky 
was  full  of  fleecy  clouds.  Where  do  these 
days  come  from  in  January  ?  Why 
should  nature  be  in  a  melting  mood  ? 
Margaret  instinctively  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  wild  storm,  violence,  anything 
but  this  elemental  languor.  Her  emotion 
was  incredible  to  herself. 

It  was  only  an  incident.  It  had  all 
happened  in  a  moment,  and  it  was  over. 
But  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in  a  wo- 
man's life.  The  thrilling,  mysterious 
word  had  been  dropped  into  a  woman's 
heart.  Hereafter  she  would  be  changed. 
She  never  again  would  be  as  she  was  be- 
fore. Would  her  heart  be  hardened  or 
softened  by  the  experience  ? 

She  did  not  love  him:  that  was  clear. 
She  had  done  right:  that  was  clear. 
But  he  had  said  he  loved  her.  Unwit- 
tingly she  was  following  him  in  her 
thought.  She  had  rejected  plain  John 
Lyon,  amiable,  intelligent,  unselfish,  kind- 


ly, deferential.  She  had  rejected  also  the 
Earl  of  Chisholm,  a  conspicuous  position, 
an  honorable  family,  luxury,  a  great  op- 
portunity in  life.  It  came  to  the  girl 
in  a  flash.  She  moved  nervously  in  her 
chair.  She  put  down  the  thought  as  un- 
worthy of  her.  But  she  had  entertained 
it  for  a  moment,  In  that  second,  ambi- 
tion had  entered  the  girl's  soul.  She  had 
a  glimpse  of  her  own  nature  that  seemed 
new  to  her.  Was  this,  then,  the  mean- 
ing of  her  restlessness,  of  her  charitable 
activities,  of  her  unconfessed  dreams  of 
some  career?  Ambition  had  entered  her 
soul  in  a  definite  form.  She  expelled  it. 
It  would  come  again  in  some  form  or 
other.  She  was  indignant  at  herself  as 
she  thought  of  it.  How  odd  it  was!  Her 
privacy  had  been  invaded.  The  even 
tenor  of  her  life  had  been  broken.  Hence- 
forth would  she  be  less  or  more  sensitive 
to  the  suggestion  of  love,  to  the  allure- 
ments of  ambition  ?  Margaret  tried,  in 
accordance  with  her  nature,  to  be  sincere, 
with  herself. 

After  all,  what  nonsense  it  was!  No- 
thing really  had  happened.  A  stranger 
of  a  few  weeks  before  had  declared  him- 
self.    She  did  not  love  him;  he  was  no 
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more  to  licr  than  any  other  man.  Tt  was 
a  common  occurrence1.  Jler  judgment 
accorded  with  her  feeling  in  what  she 
had  done1.  How  was  she  to  know  that 
she  had  made  a,  mistake,  if  mistake  it 
was?  How  was  she  to  know  thai  this 
hour  was  a  crisis  in  her  life?  Surely  the 
little  tumult  would  pass;  surely  the  lit- 
tle whisper  of  worldliness  could  not  dis- 
turb her  ideals.  But  all  the  power  of 
exclusion  in  her  mind  could  not  exclude 
tin*  returning  thought  of  what  might 
have  been  if  she  had  loved  him.  Alas!  in 
that  moment  was  born  in  her  heart  some- 
thing that  would  make  the  idea  of  love 
less  simple  than  it  had  been  in  her  mind. 
She  was  heart-free,  but  her  nature  was 
too  deep  not  to  be  profoundly  affected  by 
this  experience. 

Looking  hack  upon  this  afternoon  in  the 
light  of  after  years,  she  probably  could 
not  feel  —  no  one  could  say  that  she 
had  done  wrong.  How  was  she  to  tell? 
Why  is  it  that  to  do  the  right  thing  is 
often  to  make  the  mistake  of  a  life?  No- 
thing could  have  been  nobler  than  for 
Margaret  indignantly  to  put  aside  a  temp- 
tation that  her  heart  told  her  was  un- 
worthy.   And  yet  if  she  had  yielded  to  it? 

I  ought  to  ask-  pardon,  perhaps,  for 
dwelling  upon  a  thing  so  slight  as  the 
entrance  of  a  thought  in  a  woman's  life. 
For  as  to  Margaret,  she  seemed  un- 
changed. She  made  no  sign  that  any- 
thing unusual  had  occurred.  We  only 
knew  that  Mr.  Lyon  went  away  less  cheer- 
ful than  he  usually  was,  that  he  said  no- 
thing of  returning  in  response  to  our  in- 
vitations, and  that  he  seemed  to  antici- 
pate nothing  hut  the  fulfilment  of  a  dul  y 
in  his  visit  to  Washington. 

What,  had  happened  was  regarded  as 
only  an  episode.  In  fact,  however,  I 
doubt  if  there  are  any  episodes  in  our 
lives,  any  asides,  that  do  not  permanent- 
ly affect  our  entire  career.  Are  not  the 
episodes,  the  casual  thoughts,  the  fortu- 
itous, unplanned  meetings,  the  brief  and 
maybe  at  the  moment  unnoted  events, 
those  which  exercise;  the  most  influence 
on  our  destiny  ?  To  all  observation  the 
career  of  Lyon,  and  not  of  Margaret,  was 
most  affected  by  their  interview.  But 
often  the  implanting  of  an  idea  in  the 
mind  is  more  potent  than  the  frustration 
of  a  plan  or  the  gratification  of  a  desire,  so 
hidden  are  the  causes  that  make  character. 

For  some  time  T  saw  little  of  Margaret. 
Affairs  in  which  1  was  not  alone  or  chief- 


ly concerned  took  me  from  home.  One 
of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  places 
in  the  world  is  a  Chamber  in  the  business 
heart  of  New  York— if  that  scene  of  strug- 
gle and  passion  can  be  said  to  have  a  heart 
-situated  midway  where  the  currents  of 
eagerness  to  acquire  the  money  of  other 
people,  not  to  make  it,  ceaselessly  meet 
and  dash  against  each  other.  If  we  could 
suppose  there  was  a  web  covering  this  re- 
gion, spun  by  the  most  alert  and  busy  of 
men  to  catch  those  less  alert  and  more 
productive,  here  in  this  Chamber  would 
sit.  the  ingenious  spiders.  But  the  analogy 
fails,  for  spiders  do  not  prey  upon  each 
other.  Scientists  say  that  the  human  sys- 
tem has  two  nerve  centres— one  in  the 
brain,  to  which  and  from  which  are  tele- 
graphed all  movements  depending  upon 
the  will,  and  another  in  the  small  of  the 
back,  the  centre  of  the  involuntary  opera- 
tions of  respiration,  digestion,  and  so  on. 
It  may  be  fanciful  to  suppose  that  in  the 
national  system  Washington  is  the  one 
nervous  centre  and  New  York  the  other. 
And  yet  it  does  sometimes  seem  that  the 
nerves  and  ganglions  in  the  small  of  the 
back  in  the  commercial  metropolis  act 
automatically  and  wit  hout  any  visible  in- 
tervention of  intelligence.  For  all  that, 
their  operat  ions  may  be  as  essential  as  the 
other,  in  which  the  will  power  sometimes 
gets  into  a  dead  lock,  and  sometimes  tele- 
graphs the  most  eccentric  and  incompre- 
hensible orders.  Puzzled  by  these  contra- 
dictions, some  philosophers  have  said  that 
there  may  be  somewhere  outside  of  these 
two  material  centres  another  power  that 
keeps  affairs  moving  along  with  some 
steadiness. 

This  noble  Chamber  has  a  large  irregu- 
lar area  of  lloor  space,  is  very  high,  and 
has  running  round  three  sides  a  narrow 
elevated  gallery,  from  which  spectators 
can  look  down  upon  the  throng  below. 
Upon  a  raised  dais  at  one  side  sits  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  place,  who  rules  very 
much  as  Jupiter  was  supposed  to  govern 
the  earthly  swarms,  by  letting  things  run 
and  occasionally  launching  a  thunder- 
bolt. High  up  on  one  side,  in  an  Olym- 
pian seclusion,  away  from  the  noise;  and 
the  strife,  sits  a  Board,  calm  as  fate,  and 
panoplied  in  the  responsibility  of  chance, 
whose  function  seems  to  be  that  of  switch 
shifters  in  t  heir  windowed  cubby  at  a  net- 
work of  railway  intersections — to  prevent 
collisions. 

At  both  ends  of  the  floor  and  along 
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one  side  are  narrow  railed -off  spaces 
full  of  clerks  figuring  at  desks,  of  tele- 
graph operators  clicking  their  machines, 
of  messenger  hoys  arriving  and  departing 
in  haste,  of  unprivileged  operators  ner- 
vously watching  the  scene  and  waiting 
the  chance  of  a  word  with  some  one  on 
the  floor;  through  noiseless  swinging 
doors  men  are  entering  and  departing 
every  moment — men  in  a  hurry,  men  with 
anxious  faces,  conscious  that  the  fate  of 
the  country  is  in  their  hands.  On  the 
floor  itself  are  five  hundred,  perhaps  a 
thousand,  men,  gathered  for  the  most  part 
in  small  groups  about  little  stands  upon 
the  summit  of  which  is  a  rallying  legend, 
talking,  laughing,  screaming,  good  -  ma- 
tured, indifferent,  excited,  running  hither 
and  thither  in  response  to  changing  fig- 
ures in  the  checker-board  squares  on  the 
great  wall  opposite,  calm,  cynical  one  mo- 
ment, the  next  violently  agitated,  shout- 
ing, gesticulating,  rushing  together,  shak- 
ing their  fists  in  a  tumult  of  passion  which 
presently  subsides. 

The  swarms  ebb  and  flow  about  these 
little  stands  —  bees,  not  bringing  any 
honey,  but  attracted  to  the  hive  where  it 
is  rumored  most  honey  is  to  be  had.  By 
habit  some  always  stand  or  sit  about  a 
particular  hive,  waiting  for  the  show  of 
comb.  By-and-by  there  is  astir:  the  crowd 
thickens;  one  beardless  youth  shouts  out 
the  figure  "one-half";  another  howls, 
"  three-eighths. "  The  first  one  nods.  It 
is  done.  The  electric  wire  running  up  the 
stand  quivers  and  takes  the  figure,  passes 
it  to  all  the  other  wires,  transmits  it  to  ev- 
ery office  and  hotel  in  the  city,  to  all  the 
"tickers"  in  ten  thousand  chambers  and 
"  bucket-shops"  and  offices  in  the  repub- 
lic. Suddenly  on  the  bulletin-boards  in 
New  Orleans,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Po- 
dunk,  Liverpool,  appear  the  mysterious 
"three-eighths/'  electrifying  the  watchers 
of  these  boards,  who  begin  to  jabber  and 
gesticulate  and  "transact  business."  It  is 
wonderful. 

What  induced  the  beardless  young 
man  to  make  this  "investment"  in  "three- 
eighths,"  who  can  tell?  Perhaps  he  had 
heard,  as  he  came  into  the  room,  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  go- 
ing to  make  a  call  of  Fives;  perhaps  he 
had  heard  that  Bismarck  had  said  that  the 
French  blood  was  too  thin  and  needed  a 
little  more  iron ;  perhaps  he  had  heard 
that  a  norther  in  Texas  had  killed  a  herd 
of  cattle,  or  that  two  grasshoppers  had  been 


seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fargo,  or  that 
Jay  Hawker  had  been  observed  that  morn- 
ing hurrying  to  his  brokers  with  a  scowl 
on  his  face  and  his  hat  pulled  over  his 
eyes.  The  young  man  sold  what  he  did 
not  have,  and  the  other  young  man  bought 
what  he  will  never  get. 

This  is  business  of  the  higher  and  al- 
most immaterial  sort,  and  has  an  element 
of  faith  in  it,  and,  as  one  may  say,  belief 
in  the  unseen,  whence  it  is  characterized 
by  an  expression— "dealing  in  futures."' 
It  is  not  gambling,  for  there  are  no 
"chips''  used,  and  there  is  no  roulette 
table  in  sight,  and  there  are  no  piles  of 
money  or  piles  of  anything  else.  It  is  not 
a  lottery,  for  there  is  no  wheel  at  which 
impartial  men  preside  to  insure  honest 
drawings,  and  there  are  no  predestined 
blanks  and  prizes,  and  the  man  who  buys 
and  the  man  who  sells  can  do  something, 
either  in  the  newspapers  or  elsewhere,  to 
affect  the  worth  of  the  investment,  where- 
as in  a  lottery  everything  depends  upon 
the  turn  of  the  blind  wheel.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  attempt  a  defence 
of  the  Chamber.  It  is  one  of  the  recog- 
nized ways  of  becoming  important  and 
powerful  in  this  world.  The  privilege  of 
the  floor,  a  seat  as  it  is  called  in  this  tem- 
ple of  the  god  Chance  to  be  Rich,  is  worth 
more  than  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  It  is  not 
only  true  that  a  fortune  may  be  made 
here  in  a  day  or  lost  here  in  a  day,  but 
that  a  nod  and  a  wink  here  enable  people 
all  over  the  land  to  ruin  others  or  ruin 
themselves  with  celerity.  The  relation  of 
the  Chamber  to  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try is  therefoi'e  evident.  If  an  earthquake 
should  suddenly  sink  this  temple  and  all 
its  votaries  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
with  all  its  nervousness  and  all  its  elec- 
tricity, it  is  appalling  to  think  what  would 
become  of  the  business  of  the  country. 

Not  far  from  this  vast  Chamber,  where 
great  financial  operations  are  conducted 
on  the  highest  principles  of  honor  and 
with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  Marquis  of 
Dusenbury's  rules,  there  is  another  less 
pi'etentious  Chamber,  known  as  "open," 
a  sort  of  overflow  meeting.  Those  who 
have  not  quite  left  hope  behind  can  go  in 
here.  Here  are  the  tickers  communi- 
cating with  the  Chamber,  tended  by  lads, 
who  transfer  the  figures  to  big  black-boards 
on  the  wall.  In  front  of  these  boards  sit 
from  morning  to  night  rows,  perhaps  re- 
lays, of  men  intently  or  listlessly  watch- 
ing the  figures.    Many  of  them,  who  sel- 
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dom  mako  a  sign,  conic  here  from  habit— 
they  have  nowhere  else  to  go.  Some  of 
them  were  once  Lords  in  the  great  Cham- 
ber, who  have  been,  as  the  phrase  is, 
"cleaned  out."  There  is  a  gray-bearded 
veteran  in  seedy  clothes,  with  sunken,  fiery 
eyes,  who  was  once  many  times  a  million- 
aire, was  a.  power  in  the  Hoard,  followed 
by  reporters,  had  a  palace  in  the  Avenue, 
and  drove  to  his  office  with  coachman  and 
footman  in  livery,  and  his  wife  headed 
the  lists  of  charities.  Now  he  spends  his 
old  aye  watching  tills  Mack  board,  and 
considers  it  a  good  day  that  brings  him 
live  dollars  and  his  car  fare.  At  one  end 
of  the  low-ceiled  apartment  are  busy 
clerks  behind  a  counter,  alert  and  cheer- 
ful, [f  one  should  go  through  a  side  door 
and  down  a  passage  be  might  encounter 
the  smell  of  rum.  Smart  young  men, 
clad  in  the  choicest  raiment  from  the  mis- 
fit counters,  with  greed  stamped  on  their 
astute  faces,  bustle  about,  watch  flu1  black- 
hoards,  and  make  investments  with  each 
other.  Middle-aged  men  in  slouch  hats 
lounge  around  with  hungry  eyes.  The 
place  is  feverish  rather  than  exciting.  A 
tall  fellow,  whose gait  and  clothes  proclaim 
him  English,  with  a  hard  face  and  lack- 
lustre eyes,  saunters  about — his  friends  at 
home  suppose  he  is  making  his  fortune  in 
America.  A  dapper  young  gentleman, 
quite  in  the  mode,  and  with  the  quick  air 
of  prosperity,  rapidly  enters  the  room  and 
confers  with  a  clerk  at  the  counter.  He 
has  the  run  of  the  Chamber,  and  is  from 
the  great  house  of  Klanun  and  Slamm. 
Perhaps  he  is  taking  a  "  Bier"  on  his  own 
account,  perhaps  he  represents  his  house 
in  a  side  transaction— there  are  so  many 
ways  open  to  enterprising  young  men  in 
the  city;  at  any  rate,  his  entrance  is  re- 
garded as  significant.  This  is  not  a  hos- 
pital for  the  broken  down  and  ■"cleaned 
out"  of  the  Chamber,  but  it  is  a  place  of 
business,  which  is  created  and  fed  by  the 
incessant  "ticker."  How  men  existed  or 
did  any  business  at  all  before  the  advent 
of  the  "  ticker"  is  a  wonder. 

But  the  Chamber,  the  creator  of  low- 
pressure  and  high -pressure,  the  inspirer 
of  the  "ticker,"  is  the  great  generator  of 
business.  Here  I  found  Henderson  in  the 
morning  hour,  and  he  came  up  to  me  on 
the  call  of  a  messenger.  lie  approached 
nonchalant  and  smiling  as  usual. 

"Do  you  see  that  man,"  he  said,  as  we 
stood  a  moment  looking  down,  "sitting 
there  on  a  side  bench  —big  body,  small 


head,  hair  grayish,  long  beard  parted — ap- 
parently taking  no  interest  in  anything? 
That's  Flink,  who  made  the  corner  in  0. 
B. — one  of  the  longest  headed  operators  in 
the  (  Mianiber.  1  le  is  about,  the  only  man 
who  dare  try  a  hold  with  .lay  Hawker. 
And  for  some  reason  or  another,  though 
they  have  apparent  tussles,  Hawker  rat  It- 
er favors  him.  Five  years  ago  he  could 
just  raise  money  enough  to  get  info  the 
(Mianiber.  Now  he  is  reckoned  at  any- 
where from  live  to  ten  millions.  1  was 
at  his  home  the  other  night.  Everybody 
was  there.  I  had  a  queer  feeling,  in  all 
tin1  magnificence,  that  the  sheri  IV  might  be 
in  there  in  ten  days.  Yet  he  may  own  a 
good  slice  of  the  island  in  ten  years.  His 
wife,  whom  1  complimented,  and  who 
thanked  me  for  coming,  said  she  had  in- 
vited none  but  the  reshershv." 

"  He  looks  like  a  rascal,"  J  ventured  to 
remark. 

"Oh,  that  is  not  a  word  used  in  the 
Chamber.  He  is  called  a  'daisy.'  I 
was  put  into  his  pew  in  church  the  other 
Sunday,  and  the  preacher  described  him 
and  his  methods  so  exactly  that  1  didn't 
dare  look  at  him.  When  we  came  out 
he  whispered,  'That  was  rather  hard  on 
Slack;  he  must  have  felt  it.'  These  men 
rather  like  that  sort  of  preaching." 

"1  don't  come  here  often,"  Henderson 
resumed  as  we  walked  away.  "  The  mar- 
ket is  fiat  to-day.  There  promised  to  be 
a  little  Hurry  in  L.  and  P.,  and  I  looked 
in  for  a  customer." 

We  walked  to  his  down-town  club  to 
lunch.  Everybody,  I  noticed,  seemed  to 
know  Henderson,  anil  his  presence  was 
hailed  with  a  cordial  smile,  a  good  hu- 
mored nod,  or  a  hearty  grasp  of  t  he  hand. 
I  never  knew  a,  more  prepossessing  man; 
his  bonhomie  was  in  feet  ions.  Though  his 
demeanor  was  perfectly  quiet  and  modest, 
he  carried  the  air  of  good  fellowship.  He 
was  entirely  frank,  cordial,  and  had  that 
sort  of  sincerity  which  one  can  afford  to 
have  who  does  not  take  life  too  seriously. 
Tall  at  least  six  feet — with  a  well-shaped 
head  set  on  square  shoulders,  brown  hair 
inclined  to  curl,  large  blue  eyes  which 
could  be  merry  or  exceedingly  grave,  I 
thought  him  a  picture  of  manly  beauty. 
Good  natured.  clever,  prosperous,  and  not 
yet  thirty.     What,  a  dower  1 

After  we  had  disposed  of  our  little  mat- 
ter of  business,  which  1  confess  was  not 
exactly  sat isfaetory  to  me.  although  when 
1  was  told  that  "the  tirst  bondholders  will 
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bo  obliged  to  come  in,"  he  added  that  "of 
course  we  shall  take  care  of  our  friends," 
we  went  to  his  bachelor  quarters  uptown. 
"  1  want  you  to  see,"  he  said,  "  how  a  her- 
mit lives." 

The  apartments  were  not  my  idea  of  a 
hermitage— except  in  the  city.  A  charm- 
ing library,  spacious,  but  so  full  as  to  be 
cozy,  with  an  open  lire;  ch  am  her,  dressing- 
room,  and  bath-room  connecting,  furnish- 
ed with  every  tiling  that  a  luxurious  habit 
could  suggest  and  good  taste  would  not 
refuse,  made  a  retreat  that  could  almost, 
reconcile  a.  sinner  to  solitude.  There  were 
a  few  good  paintings,  many  rare  engrav- 
ings, on  the  walls,  a  notable  absence,  even 
in  the  sleeping-room,  of  photographs  of 
actresses  and  professional  beauties,  but 
here  and  there  souvenirs  of  travel  and 
evidences  that  the  gentler  sex  had  con- 
tributed the  skill  of  their  slender  fingers 
to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  bachelor's  home. 
Scattered  about  were  the  daily  and  month- 
ly products  of  the  press,  the  newest  sensa- 
tions, the  things  talked  about  at  dinners, 
but  the  walls  for  the  most  part  were  lined 
with  books  that  are  recognized  as  the 
proper  possessions  of  the  lover  of  books, 
and  most  of  them  in  exquisite  bindings. 
Less  care,  I  thought,  had  been  given  in 
the  collection  to  "sets"  of  ''standards" 
than  to  those  that  are  rare,  or  for  some 
reason,  either  former  distinguished  owner- 
ship or  autograph  notes,  have  a  peculiar 
value. 

In  this  atmosphere,  when  we  were  pre- 
pared to  take  our  ease,  the  talk  was  no 
longer  of  stocks,  or  railways,  or  schemes, 
but  of  books.  Whether  or  not  Hender- 
son loved  literature  I  did  not  then  make 
up  my  mind,  but  he  had  a  passion  for 
books,  especially  for  rare  and  first  edi- 
tions; and  the  delight  with  which  he  ex- 
hibited his  library,  the  manner  in  which 
he  handled  the  books  that  he  took  down 
one  after  the  other,  the  sparkle  in  his  eyes 
over  a  ''  find"  or  a  bargain,  gave  me  a  side 
of  his  character  quite  different  from  that 
I  should  have  gained  by  seeing  him  "in 
the  street"  only.  He  had  that  genuine 
respect  and  affection  for  a  "book"  which 
has  become  almost  traditional  in  these 
days  of  cheap  and  flimsy  publications,  a 
taste  held  by  scholars  and  collectors,  and 
quite  beyond  the  popular  comprehension. 
The  respect  for  a  book  is  essential  to  the 
dignity  and  consideration  of  the  place  of 
literature  in  the  world,  and  when  books 
are  treated  with  no  more  regard  than  the 


newspaper,  it  is  a  sign  that  literature  is 
losing  its  power.  Even  the  collector,  who 
may  read  little  and  care  more  for  the  ex- 
ternals than  for  the  soul  of  his  favorites, 
by  the  honor  he  pays  them,  by  the  solici- 
tude he  expends  upon  their  preservation 
without  spot,  by  the  lavish ness  of  expense 
upon  binding,  contributes  much  to  the  dig- 
nity of  that  art  which  preserves  for  the 
race  the  continuity  of  its  thought  and  de- 
velopment. If  Henderson  loved  hook's 
merely  as  a  collector  whose  taste  for  lux- 
ury and  expense  takes  this  direction,  his 
indulgence  could  not  but  have  a  certain 
refining  influence.  I  could  not  see  that 
he  cultivated  any  decided  specialty,  but 
he  had  many  rare  copies  which  had  cost 
fabulous  prices,  the  possession  of  which 
gives  a  reputation  to  any  owner.  "My 
shelves  of  Americana,"  he  said,  "are  no- 
thing like  Groodloe's,  who  has  a  lot  of 
scarce  things  that  I  am  hoping  to  get  hold 
of  some  day.  But  there's  a  little  thing" 
(it  was  a  small  coffee-colored  tract  of  six 
leaves,  upon  which  theGrolier  of  the  city 
had  exercised  his  utmost  skill)  "which 
Groodloe  offered  me  five  hundred  dollars 
for  the  other  day.  I  picked  it  up  in  a 
New  Hampshire  garret."  Not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  collection  was  first 
editions  of  American  authors — a  person's 
value  to  a  collector  is  often  in  proportion 
to  his  obscurity — and  what  most  delighted 
him  among  them  were  certain  thin  vol- 
umes of  poetry  which  the  authors  since 
becoming  famous  had  gone  to  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  expense  to  suppress. 
The  world  seems  to  experience  a  lively 
pleasure  in  holding  a  man  to  his  early 
follies.  There  were  many  examples  of 
superb  binding,  especially  of  exquisite 
tooling  on  hog-skin — covers  the  apprecia- 
tion of  which  has  lately  greatly  revived. 
The  recent  rage  for  bindings  has  been  a 
sore  trouble  to  students  and  collectors  in 
special  lines,  raising  the  prices  of  books 
far  beyond  their  intrinsic  value.  I  had 
a  charming  afternoon  in  Henderson's  li- 
brary, an  enjoyment  not  much  lessened 
at  the  time  by  experiencing  in  it,  with 
him,  rather  a  sense  of  luxury  than  of 
learning.  It  is  true,  one  might  pass  an 
hour  altogether  different  in  the  garret  of 
a  student,  and  come  away  with  quite  other 
impressions  of  the  pageant  of  life. 

At  five  o'clock  his  stylish  trap  was  sent 
around  from  the  boarding  stable,  and  we 
drove  in  the  Park  till  twilight.  Hender- 
son, handling  the  reins,  and  making  a  pa  H 
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of  that  daily  display  which  is  too  hetero- 
geneous to  have  distinction,  reverted  quite 
naturally  to  the  tone  of  worldliness  and 
tolerant  cynicism  which  had  characterized 
his  conversation  in  the  morning'.  If  the 
Park  and  the  moving-  assemblage  had  not 
the  air  of  distinction,  it  had  that  of  ex- 
pense, which  is  quite  as  attractive  to  many. 
Here,  as  down-town,  my  companion  seem- 
ed to  know  and  be  known  by  everybody, 
returning  the  familiar  salutes  of  brokers 
and  club  men,  receiving  gracious  bows 
from  stout  matrons,  smiles  and  nods  from 
pretty  women,  and  more  formal  recogni- 
tion from  stately  and  stiff  elderly  men, 
who  sat  bolt-upright  beside  their  wives 
and  tried  to  look  like  millionaires.  For 
every  passer-by  Henderson  had  a  quick 
word  of  characterization  sufficiently  amus- 
ing, and  about  many  a  story  which  illu- 
minated the  social  life  of  the  day.  It  was 
wonderful  how  many  of  this  chance  com- 
pany had  little  "histories."  comic,  tragic, 
pitiful,  interesting  enough  for  the  pages  of 
a  novel. 

"There  is  a  young  lady" — Henderson 
.touched  his  hat,  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
golden  hair  and  a  flash  of  dark  eyes  out  of 
a  mass  of  furs — "  who  has  no  history :  the 
world  is  all  before  her." 

"  Who  is  that  :" 

"The  daughter  of  old  Eschelle— Car- 
men Eschelle — the  banker  and  politician, 
you  remember;  had  a  diplomatic  position 
abroad,  and  the  girl  was  educated  in  Eu- 
rope. She  is  very  clever.  She  and  her 
mother  have  more  money  than  they  ought 
to  know  what  to  do  with." 

"  That  was  the  celebrated  Jay  Hawker" 
(a  moment  after),  "in  that  modest  coupe 
— not  much  display  about  him." 

"Is  he  recognized  by  respectable  peo- 
ple r 

"Recognized?"  Henderson  laughed. 
"  He's  a  power.  There  are  plenty  of  peo- 
ple who  live  by  trying  to  guess  what  he  is 
groins'  to  do.  Hawker  isn't  such  a  bad  fel- 
low.  Other  people  have  used  the  means 
he  used  to  get  rich  and  haven't  succeeded. 
They  are  not  held  up  to  point  a  moral. 
The  trouble  is  that  Ha  wker  succeeded.  Of 
course  it's  a  game.  He  plays  as  fair  as 
anybody." 

"Yes,"  Henderson  resumed,  walking 
his  horses  in  sight  of  the  obelisk,  which 
suggested  the  long  continuance  of  the  hu- 
man race,  "  it  is  the  same  old  game,  and  it 
is  very  interesting  to  those  who  are  in  it. 
Outsiders  think  it  is  all  greed.     In  the 


Chamber  it  is  a  good  deal  the  love  of  the 
game,  to  watch  each  other,  to  find  out  a 
man's  plans,  to  circumvent  him,  to  thwart 
him,  to  start  a  scheme  and  manipulate  it, 
to  catch  somebody,  to  escape  somebody  ;  it 
is  a  perpetual  excitement." 

"  The  machine  in  the  Chamber  appears 
to  run  very  smoothly,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  that  is  a  public  register  and  indi- 
cator. The  system  back  of  it  is  compre- 
hensive.and  appears  to  be  complicated. but 
it  is  really  very  simple.  Spend  an  hour 
some  day  in  the  office  of  Flamm  and 
Slamm.  and  you  will  see  a  part  of  the 
system.  There  are  always  a  number  of 
men  watching  the  black-board,  figures  on 
which  are  changed  every  minute  by  the 
attendants.  Telegrams  are  constantly  ar- 
riving from  every  part  of  the  Union,  from 
all  over  the  continent,  from  all  the  cen- 
tres in  Europe,  which  are  read  by  some 
one  connected  with  the  firm,  and  then  dis- 
played for  the  guidance  of  the  watchers  of 
the  black-board.  Upon  this  news,  one  or 
another  says,  '  I  think  I'll  buy.'  or,  '  I  think 
I'll  sell,'  so  and  so.  His  order  is  trans- 
mitted instantly  to  the  Chamber.  In  two 
minutes  the  result  comes  back  and  api>ears 
upon  the  black-board." 

"But  where  does  the  news  come  from  ?" 

"  From  the  men  whose  special  business 
it  is  to  pick  it  up  or  make  it.  They  are 
inside  of  politics,  of  the  railways,  of  the 
weather  bureau,  everywhere.  The  other 
day  in  Chicago  I  sat  some  time  in  a  bro- 
ker's office  with  others  watching  the  mar- 
ket, and  dropped  into  conversation  with  a 
bright  young  fellow,  at  whose  right  hand, 
across  the  rail,  was  a  telegTaph  operator 
at  the  end  of  a  private  wire.  Soon  a  man 
came  in  quietly  and  whispered  in  the 
ear  of  my  neighbor  and  went  out.  The 
young  fellow  instantly  wrote  a  despatch 
and  handed  it  to  the  operator,  and  turn- 
ing to  me,  said,  '  Now  watch  the  black- 
board.' In  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  a  fall  in  a  leading  railway  showed 
on  the  black-board.  '  What  was  it  ?'  I 
asked.  *  Why,  that  man  was  the  general 
freight  manager  of  the  A.  B.  road.  He 
told  me  that  they  were  to  cut  rates.  I 
sent  it  to  New  York  by  a  private  wire.' 
I  learned  by  further  conversation  that  my 
young  gentleman  was  a  Manufacturer  of 
News,  and  that  such  was  his  address  and 
intelligence  that  though  he  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  broker's  firm,  he  made  ten  thou- 
sand a  year  in  the  business.  Soon  anoth- 
er man  came  in,  whispered  his  news,  and 
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went  away.  Another  despatch — another 
responsive  change  in  the  figures.  'That,' 
explained  my  eonipanion,  '  was  a  man 
connected  with  the  weather  hurean.  He 
told  me  that  there  would  he  a  heavy  frost 
to  night  in  the  Northwest.1  " 

"Do  they  sell  the  weather ?"  I  asked, 
very  much  amused. 

"Yes;  twice:  once  over  a  private  wire, 
and  then  to  the  public— after  the  value 
of  it  has  been  squeezed  out — in  the  shape 
of  predictions.  Oh.  the  weather  bureau 
is  worth  all  the  money  it  costs,  for  busi- 
ness purposes.    It  is  a  great  auxiliary." 

Dining  that  evening  with  Henderson 
at  his  club,  I  had  further  opportunity  to 
study  a  representative  man.  He  was  of 
a  good  New  Hampshire1  family*,  exceed- 
ingly respectable  without  being  distin- 
guished. Over  the  chimney-place  in  the 
old  farm-house  hung  a  rusty  Queen  Anne 
that  had  been  at  the  taking  of  Louisburg. 
His  grandfather  shouldered  a  musket  at 
Bunker  Hill ;  his  father,  the  youngest  son, 
had  been  a  judge  as  well  as  a  farmer,  and 
noted  for  his  shrewdness  and  reticence. 
Rodney,  inheriting  the  thrift  of  his  ances- 
tors, had  pushed  out  from  his  home,  adapt- 
ing this  thrift  to  the  modern  methods  of 
turning  it  to  account.  He  had  brought 
also  to  the  city  the  stamina  of  three  gen- 
erations of  plain  living — a  splendid  capi- 
tal, by  which  the  city  is  constantly  re-en- 
forced, and  which  one  generation  does  not 
exhaust,  except  by  the  aid  of  extreme  dis- 
sipation. With  sound  health,  good  abil- 
ity, and  fair  education,  he  had  the  cheer- 
ful temperament  which  makes  friends, 
and  does  not  allow  their  misfortunes  to 
injure  his  career.  Generous  by  impulse, 
he  would  rather  do  a  favor  than  not, 
and  yet  he  would  be  likely  to  let  nothing 
interfere  with  any  object  he  had  in  view 
for  himself.  Inheriting  a  conventional 
respect  for  religion  and  morality,  lie  was 
not  so  bigoted  as  to  rebuke  the  gayety  of 
a  convivial  company,  nor  so  intractable 
as  to  make  him  an  uncomfortable  associ- 
ate in  any  scheme,  according  to  the  mod- 
ern notions  of  business,  that  promised 
profit.  His  engaging  manner  made  him 
popular,  and  his  good-natured  adroitness 
made  him  successful.  If  his  early  expe- 
rience of  life  caused  him  to  be  cynical,  he 
was  not  bitterly  so;  his  cynicism  was  of 
the  tolerant  sort  that  does  not  condemn 
the  world  and  withdraw  from  it,  but 
courts  it  and  makes  the  most  of  it,  lower- 
ing his  private  opinion  of  men  in  propor- 


tion as  he  is  successful  in  the  game  he 
plays  with  them. 

At  this  period  I  could  see  that  he  had  de- 
termined to  be  successful,  and  that  he  had 
not  determined  to  be  unscrupulous.  He 
would  only  drift  with  the  title  that  made 
for  fortune.  He  enjoyed  the  world — a  suf- 
ficient reason  why  the  world  should  like 
him.  His  business  morality  was  gauged 
by  what  other  people  do  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. In  short,  ho  was  a  product 
of  the  period  since  the  civil  war  closed, 
that  great,  upheaval  of  patriotic  feeling 
and  sacrifice,  which  ended  in  so  much  ex- 
pansion and  so  many  opportunities.  If 
he  had  remained  in  New  Hampshire  he 
would  probably  have  been  a  successful 
politician,  successful  not  only  in  keeping 
in  place,  but  in  teaching  younger  aspir- 
ants that  serving  the  country  is  a  very 
good  way  to  the  attainment  of  luxury  and 
the  consideration  that  money  brings.  But 
having  chosen  the  law  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  the  lobby,  to  speculation,  and  the  ma- 
nipulation of  chances,  he  had  a  poor  opin- 
ion of  polit  ics  and  of  politicians.  His  suc- 
cess thus  far. though  considerable, had  not 
been  sufficient  to  create  for  him  powerful 
enemies,  so  that  he  may  be  said  to  be  ad- 
mired by  all  and  feared  by  none.  In  the 
general  opinion  he  was  a  downright  good 
fellow  and  amazingly  clever. 

VII. 

In  youth,  as  at  the  Opera,  everything 
seems  possible.  Surely  it  is  not  necessary 
to  choose  between  love  and  riches.  One 
may  have  both,  and  the  one  all  the  more 
easily  for  having  attained  the  other.  It 
must  be  a  fiction  of  the  moralists  who 
construct  the  dramas  that  the  god  of  love 
and  the  god  of  money  each  claims  an  un- 
divided allegiance.  It  was  in  some  whol- 
ly legendary,  perhaps  spiritual,  world  that 
it  was  necessary  to  renounce  love  to  gain 
the  Rhine  gold.  The  boxes  at  the  Metro- 
politan did  not  believe  this.  The  specta- 
tors of  the  boxes  could  believe  it  still  less. 
For  was  not  beauty  there  seen  shining  in 
jewels  that  have  a  market  value,  and  did 
not  love  visibly  preside  over  the  union, 
and  make  it  known  that  his  sweetest  fa- 
vors go  with  a  prosperous  world  ? 

And  yet,  is  the  charm  of  life  somewhat 
depending  upon  a  sense  of  its  fleetingness, 
of  its  phantasm  ago  rial  character,  a  note 
of  coming  disaster,  maybe,  in  the  midst  of 
its  most  seductive  pageantry,  in  the  whirl 
and  glitter  and  hurry  of  it?    Is  there 
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some  subtle  sense  of  exquisite  satisfaction 
in  snatching  the  sweet  moments  of  life 
out  of  the  very  delirium  of  it.  that  must 
soon  end  in  an  awakening:  to  bankruptcy 
of  the  affections,  and  the  dreadful  loss  of 
illusions  ?  Else  why  do  we  take  pleasure 
— a  pleasure  so  deep  that  it  touches  the 
heart  like  melancholy — in  the  common 
drama  of  the  opera  ?  How  gay  and  joy- 
ous is  the  beginning!  Mirth,  hilarity,  en- 
trancing sound,  brilliant  color,  the  note 
of  a  trumpet  calling  to  heroism,  the  be- 
seeching of  the  concordant  strings,  and 
the  soft  flute  inviting  to  pleasure:  scenes 
placid,  pastoral,  innocent:  light-hearted 
love,  the  dance  on  the  green,  the  stately 
pageant  in  the  sunlit  streets,  the  court, 
the  ball,  the  mad  splendor  of  life.  And 
then  love  becomes  passion,  and  passion 
thwarted  hurries  on  to  sin,  and  sin  lifts 
to  the  heights  of  the  immortal,  sweetly 
smiling  gods,  and  plunges  to  the  depths 
of  despair.  In  vain  the  orchestra,  the  in- 
evitable accompaniment  of  life,  warns  and 
pleads  and  admonishes:  calm  has  gone, 
and  gayety  has  gone:  there  is  no  sweet- 
.ness  now  but  in  the  wildness  of  surrender 
and  of  sacrifice.  How  sad  are  the  remem- 
bered strains  that  aforetime  were  incen- 
tives to  love  and  promises  of  happiness! 
Gloom  settles  upon  the  scene:  Mephisto. 
the  only  radiant  one.  flits  across  it.  and 
mocks  the  poor  broken-hearted  girl  cling- 
ing to  the  church  door.  There  is  a  dun- 
geon, the  chanting  of  the  procession  of 
tonsured  priests,  the  passing-bell.  Seldom 
appeal's  the  golden  bridge  over  which  the 
baffled  and  tired  pass  into  Valhalla. 

Do  we  like  this  because  it  is  life,  or 
because  there  is  a  certain  satisfaction  in 
seeing  the  tragedy  which  impends  over  all. 
pervades  the  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  and 
adds  something  of  zest  to  the  mildest  en- 
joyment ?  Should  we  go  away  from  the 
mimic  stage  any  better  and  stronger  if  the 
drama  began  in  the  dungeon  and  ended 
on  the  greensward,  with  innocent  love 
and  resplendent  beauty  in  possession  of 
the  Rhine  gold  ? 

How  simple,  after  all.  was  the  created 
world  on  the  stage  to  the  real  world  in  the 
auditorium,  with  its  thousand  complexi- 
ties and  dramatic  situations!  and  if  the 
little  knot  of  players  of  parts  for  an  hoxxr 
could  have  had  leisure  to  be  spectators  of 
the  audience,  what  a  deeper  revelation  of 
life  would  they  not  have  seen !  For  the 
world  has  never  assembled  such  an  epit- 
ome of  itself,  in  its  passion  for  pleasure 


and  its  passion  for  display,  as  in  the  mod- 
ern opera,  with  its  ranks  and  tiers  of  vo- 
taries from  the  pit  to  the  dome.  I  fancy 
that  even  Margaret,  whose  love  for  music 
was  genuine,  was  almost  as  much  fasci- 
nated bv  the  greater  spectacle  as  bv  the 
less. 

It  was  a  crowded  night,  for  the  opera 
was  one  that  appealed  to  the  senses  and 
stimulated  them  to  activity,  and  left  the 
mind  free  to  pursue  its  own  schemes:  in 
a  word,  orchestra  and  the  scenes  formed 
a  sort  of  accompaniment  and  interpreter 
to  the  private  dramas  in  the  boxes.  The 
opera  was  made  for  society,  and  not  soci- 
ety for  the  opera.  We  occupied  a  box  in 
the  second  tier,  the  Morgans.  Margaret, 
and  my  wife.  Morgan  said  that  the  glass- 
es were  raised  to  us  from  the  parquet  and 
levelled  at  us  from  the  loges  because  we 
were  a  country  party,  but  he  well  enough 
knew  whose  fresh  beauty  and  enthusiastic 
young  face  it  was  that  drew  the  fire  when 
the  curtain  fell  on  the  first  act.  and  there 
was  for  a  moment  a  little  lull  in  the  hum 
of  conversation. 

"I  had  heard."  Morgan  was  saying, 
"that  the  opera  was  not  acclimated  in 
New  York :  but  it  is  nearly  so.  The  audi- 
ence do  not  jabber  so  loud  nor  so  incessant- 
ly as  at  San  Carlo,  and  they  do  not  hum 
the  airs  with  the  singers — ** 

"Perhaps.**  said  my  wife,  "that  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  the  airs." 

" — But  they  are  getting  on  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  learning  how  to  assert  the  social 
side  of  the  opera,  which  is  not  to  be  seri- 
ously interfered  with  by  the  music  on  the 
stage." 

"But  the  music,  the  scenery,  were 
never  before  so  good."  I  replied  to  these 
cynical  observations. 

"  That  is  true.  And  the  social  side  has 
risen  with  it.  Do  you  know  what  an  im- 
pudent thing  the  managers  did  the  other 
night  in  protesting  against  the  raising  of 
the  lights  by  which  the  house  was  made 
brilliant  and  the  cheap  illusions  of  the 
stage  were  destroyed  \  They  wanted  to 
make  the  house  positively  gloomy  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  artificial  moonlight  on  the 
painted  towers  and  the  canvas  lakes." 

As  the  world  goes,  the  scene  was  brill- 
iant, of  course  with  republican  simplicity. 
The  imagination  was  helped  by  no  titled 
names  any  more  than  the  eye  was  by  the 
insignia  of  rank,  but  there  was  a  certain 
glow  of  feeling,  as  the  glass  swept  the  cir- 
cle, to  know  that  there  were  ten  millions 
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in  this  box,  and  twenty  in  the  next,  and 
fifty  in  the  next,  attested  well  enough  by 
the  Hash  of  jewels  and  the  splendor  of 
attire,  and  one  might  indulge  a  genuine 
pride  in  the  prosperity  of  the  republic. 
As  for  beauty,  the  world,  surely,  in  this 
later  time,  had  flowered  here — flowered 
with  something  of  Aspasia's  grace  and 
something  of  the  haughty  coldness  of 
Agrippina.  And  yet  it  was  American. 
Here  and  there  in  the  boxes  was  a  thor- 
ough-bred portrait  by  Copley — the  long 
shapely  neck,  the  sloping  shoulders,  the 
drooping  eyelids,  even  to  the  gown  in 
which  the  great-granchnother  danced  with 
the  French  officers. 

"  Who  is  that  lovely  creature  ?"  asked 
Margaret,  indicating  a  box  opposite. 

I  did  not  know.  There  were  two  la- 
dies, and  behind  them  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  making  out  Henderson  and— Margaret 
evidently  had  not  seen  him — Mr.  Lyon. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  Henderson 
recognized  me.  and  signalled  for  me  to 
come  to  his  box.  As  I  rose  to  do  so,  Mrs. 
Morgan  exclaimed:  "Why,  there  is  Mr. 
Lyon!  Do  tell  him  we  are  here.''  I  saw 
Margaret's  color  rise,  but  she  did  not 
speak. 

I  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Eschelle  and 
her  daughter;  in  the  latter  I  recognized 
the  beauty  who  had  flashed  by  us  in  the 
Park.  The  elder  lady  inclined  to  stout- 
ness, and  her  too  youthful  apparel  could 
not  mislead  one  as  to  the  length  of  her 
pilgrimage  in  this  world,  nor  soften  the 
hard  lines  of  her  worldly  face — lines  ac- 
quired, one  could  see,  by  a  social  struggle, 
and  not  drawn  there  by  an  innate  patri- 
cian insolence. 

"We  are  glad  to  see  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Henderson's, ""she  said,  "and  of  Mr.  Lyon's 
also.  Mr.  Lyon  has  told  us  much  of  your 
charming  country  home.  Who  is  that 
pretty  girl  in  your  box,  Mr.  Fairchild  V 

Miss  Eschelle  had  her  glass  pointed  at 
Margaret  as  I  gave  the  desired  informa- 
tion. 

"How  innocent!"  she  murmured. 
"And  she's  quite  in  the  style — isn't  she. 
Mr.  Lyon  ?"  she  asked,  turning  about,  her 
sweet  mobile  face  quite  the  picture  of 
"what  she  was  describing.  "We  are  all 
innocent  in  these  days." 

"  It  is  a  very  good  style,"  I  said. 

"Isn't  it  becoming?"  asked  the  girl, 
making  her  dark  eyes  at  once  merry  and 
demure. 

Mr.  Lyon  was  looking  intently  at  the 
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opposite  box,  and  a  slight  shade  came  over 
his  fine  face.     "  Ah,  I  see  !" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Eschelle,"  he 
said,  after  a  second.  "I  hardly  know 
which  to  admire  most,  the  beauty,  or  the 
wit,  or  the  innocence  of  the  American 
women." 

"There  is  nothing  so  confusing,  though, 
as  the  country  innocence,"  the  girl  said, 
with  the  most  natural  air;  "it  never 
knows  where  to  stop." 

"You  are  too  absurd,  Carmen,"  her 
mother  interposed;  "as  if  the  town  girl 
did !" 

"  Well,  mamma,  there  is  authority  for 
saying  that  there  is  a  time  for  everything, 
only  one  must  be  in  the  fashion,  you 
know." 

Mr.  Lyon  looked  a  little  dubious  at  this 
turn  of  the  talk;  Mr.  Henderson  was  as 
evidently  amused  at  the  girl's  acting.  I 
said  I  was  glad  to  see  that  goodness  was 
in  fashion. 

"  Oh,  it  often  is.  You  know  we  were 
promised  a  knowledge  of  good  as  well  as 
of  evil.  It  depends  upon  the  point  of 
view.  I  fancy,  now.  that  Mr.  Henderson 
tolerates  the  good — that  is  the  reason  we 
get  on  so  well  together;  and  Mr.  Lyon 
tolerates  the  evil — that's  the  reason  he 
likes  New  York.  I  have  almost  promised 
him  that  I  will  have  a  mission  school." 

The  girl  looked  quite  capable  of  it,  or 
of  any  other  form  of  devotion.  Notwith- 
standing her  persistent  banter,  she  had  a 
most  inviting  innocence  of  manner,  al- 
most an  ingenuousness,  that  well  became 
her  exquisite  beauty.  And  but  for  a  ten- 
tative daring  in  her  talk,  as  if  the  gentle 
creature  were  experimenting  as  to  how 
far  one  could  safely  go,  her  innocence 
might  have  seemed  that  of  ignorance. 

It  came  out  in  the  talk  that  Mr.  Lyon 
had  been  in  Washington  for  a  week,  and 
would  return  there  later  on. 

"We  had  a  claim  on  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Eschelle,  "  for  his  kindness  to  us  in  Lon- 
don, and  we  are  trying  to  convince  him 
that  New  York  is  the  real  capital." 

"Unfortunately,"  added  Miss  Eschelle. 
looking  up  in  Mr.  Lyon's  face,  "he  visit- 
ed Brandon  first,  and  you  seem  to  have 
bewitched  him  with  your  simple  country 
ways.  I  can  get  him  to  talk  of  nothing 
else." 

"You  mean  to  say,"  Mr.  Lyon  replied, 
with  the  air  of  retorting,  "that  you  have 
asked  me  about  nothing  else." 

"  Oh,  you  know  we  felt  a  little  respon- 
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sible  for  you  ;  and  there  is  no  place  so  dan- 
gerous as  the  country.  Now  here  you 
are  protected — we  put  all  the  wickedness 
on  the  stage,  and  learn  to  recognize  and — 
shun  it.'' 

"It  may  be  wicked,"  said  her  mother, 
"but  it  is  dull.  Don't  you  find  it  so.  Mr. 
Henderson  ?  I  am  passionately  fond  of 
Wagner,  but  it  is  too  noisy  for  anything 
to-night." 

"I  notice,  dear,'1  the  dutiful  daughter 
replied  for  all  of  us.  "that  you  have  to 
raise  your  voice.  But  there  is  the  ballet. 
Let  us  all  listen  now.'' 

Mr.  Lyon  excused  himself  from  going 
with  me.  saying  that  he  would  call  at  our 
hotel,  and  I  took  Henderson.  "I  shall 
count  the  minutes  you  are  going  to  lose," 
the  girl  said  as  we  went  out — to  our  box. 
The  lobbies  in  the  interact  were  thronged 
with  men.  for  the  most  part  the  young 
speculators  of  the  Chamber  turned  into 
loungers  in  the  foyer,  knowing,  alert,  at- 
titudinizing in  the  extreme  of  the  mode, 
unable  even  in  this  hour  to  give  beauty 
the  preference  to  business,  well  knowing, 
perhaps,  that  beauty  itself  in  these  days 
has  a  fine  eye  for  business. 

I  liked  Henderson  better  in  our  box  than 
in  his  own.  "Was  it  because  the  atmos- 
phere was  more  natural  and  genuine  ?  Or 
was  it  Margaret's  transparent  nature,  her 
sincere  enjoyment  of  the  scene,  her  evi- 
dent pleasure  in  the  music,  the  color,  the 
gayety  of  the  house,  that  made  him  drop 
the  slight  cynical  air  of  the  world  which 
had  fitted  him  so  admirably  a  moment  be- 
fore. He  already  knew  my  wife  and  the 
Morgans,  and  after  the  greetings  were 
made,  he  took  a  seat  by  Margaret,  quite 
content  while  the  act  was  going  on  to 
watch  its  progress  in  the  play  of  her  re- 
sponsive features.  How  quickly  she  felt, 
how  the  frown  followed  the  smile,  how 
she  seemed  to  weigh  and  try  to  apprehend 
the  meaning  of  what  went  on — how  her 
every  sense  enjoyed  life! 

"It  is  absurd."  she  said,  turning  her 
bright  face  to  him  when  the  curtain 
dropped,  "to  be  so  interested  in  fictitious 
trouble." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  that  it  is,"  he  replied, 
in  her  own  tone:  "the  opera  is  a  sort  of 
pulpit,  and  not  seldom  preaches  an  awful 
sermon — more  plainly  than  the  preacher 
dares  to  make  it." 

"  But  not  in  nomine  Dei." 

"No.  But  who  can  say  what  is  most 
effective  ?    I  often  wonder,  as  I  watch  the 


congregations  coming  from  the  churches 
on  the  Avenue,  if  they  are  any  more  sol- 
emnized than  the  audiences  that  pour  out 
of  this  house.  I  confess  that  I  cannot 
shake  off  Lohengrin  in  a  good  while  after 
I  hear  it." 

"  And  so  you  think  the  theatres  have  a 
moral  influence  ?" 

"Honestly" — and  I  heard  his  good-na- 
tured laugh — "I  couldn't  swear  to  that. 
But  then  we  don't  know  what  New  York 
might  be  without  them." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Margaret,  reflect- 
ively, "that  my  own  good  impulses,  such 
as  I  have,  are  excited  by  anything  I  see  on 
the  stage :  perhaps  I  am  more  tolerant,  and 
maybe  toleration  is  not  good.  I  wonder 
if  I  should  grow  worldly,  seeing  more  of 
it?" 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  the  stage  so  much  as 
the  house,"  Henderson  replied,  beginning 
to  read  the  girl's  mind. 

"  Yes.  it  would  be  different  if  one  came 
alone  and  saw  the  play,  unconscious  of 
the  house,  as  if  it  were  a  picture.  I  think 
it  is  the  house  that  disturbs  one,  makes 
one  restless  and  discontented." 

"I  never  analyzed  my  emotions."  said 
Henderson,  "but  when  I  was  a  boy  and 
came  to  the  theatre  I  well  remember  that 
it  made  me  ambitious;  every  sort  of  thing 
seemed  possible  of  attainment  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  crowded  house,  the  music, 
the  lights,  the  easy  successes  on  the  stage; 
nothing  else  is  more  stimulating  to  a  lad; 
nothing  else  makes  the  world  more  at- 
tractive." 

"And  does  it  continue  to  have  the 
same  effect.  Mr.  Henderson  ?" 

"Hardly."  and  he  smiled;  "the  illu- 
sion goes,  and  the  stage  is  about  as  real  as 
the  house — usually  less  interesting.  It 
can  hardly  compete  with  the  comedy  in 
the  boxes." 

"Perhaps  it  is  lack  of  experience,  but 
I  like  the  play  for  itself." 

"  Oh  yes :  desire  for  the  dramatic  is  nat- 
ural. People  will  have  it  somehow.  In 
the  country  village  where  there  are  no 
theatres  the  people  make  dramas  out  of 
each  other's  lives;  the  most  trivial  inci- 
dents are  magnified  and  talked  about — 
dramatized,  in  short." 

"You  mean  gossiped  about?" 

' '  Well,  you  may  call  it  gossip ;  nothing 
can  be  concealed  ;  everybody  knows  about 
everybody  else:  there  is  no  privacy:  ev- 
erything is  used  to  create  that  illusory 

*  T 

spectacle  which  the  stage  tries  to  give.  J 
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think  that  in  the  country  village  a  good 
theatre  would  he  a  wholesome  intlnenee, 
satisfy  a  natural  appetite  indicated  by  the 
inquisition  into  the  affairs  of  neighbors 
and  by  the  petty  scandal." 

"We  are  on  the  way  to  it,"  said  Mr. 
Morgan,  who  sat  behind  them;  "  we  have 
theatricals  in  1 1 1 church  parlors,  which 
may  grow  into  a  nineteenth  century  sub- 
stitute for  the  miracle  plays.  You  mustn't, 
Margaret,  let  Mr.  Henderson  prejudice  you 
against  t ho  country.'' 

"No,"  said  the  latter,  quickly;  "  I  was 
only  trying  to  defend  the  city.  We  coun- 
try people  always  do  that.  We  must  base 
our  theatrical  life  on  something  in  na- 
ture." 

"What  is  the  difference,  Mi-.  Hender- 
son," asked  Margaret,  "between  the  gos- 
sip in  the  boxes  and  the  country  gossip 
you  spoke  of '." 

"  In  toleration  mainly,  and  lack  of  ex- 
act knowledge.  It  is  here  rather  cynical 
persiflage,  not  concentrated  public  opin- 
ion." 

"I  don't  follow  you,"'  said  Morgan. 
"It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  city  you've 
got  gossip  plus  the  stage." 

"That  is  to  say,  we  have  the  world." 

"  I  don't  like  to  believe  that,"  said  Mar- 
garet, seriously — "  your  definition  of  the 
world." 

"You  make  me  see  that  it  was  a  poor 
jest,"  he  remarked,  rising  to  go.  "  By- 
the-way,  we  have  a  friend  of  yours  in  our 
box  to-night — a  young  Englishman." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Lyon.  We  were  all  delight- 
ed with  him.  Such  a  transparent,  gen- 
uine nature !" 

"Tell  him,"  said  my  wife,  "that  we 
should  be  happy  to  see  him  at  our  hotel." 

When  Henderson  came  back  to  his  box, 
Carmen  did  not  look  up,  but  she  said,  in- 
differently: "  What,  so  soon?  But  your 
absence  has  made  one  person  thoroughly 
miserable.  Mr.  Lyon  has  not  taken  his 
eyes  off  you.  I  never  saw  such  an  inter- 
national attachment." 

"What  more  could  I  do  for  Miss  Es- 
chelle  than  to  leave  her  in  such  com- 
pany '." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon, "said  Lyon.  "  Miss 
Eschelle  must  believe  that  I  thoroughly 
appreciate  Mr.  Henderson's  self-sacrifice. 
If  I  occasionally  looked  over  where  he 
was.  I  assure  you  it  was  in  pity." 

"You  are  both  altogether  too  self-sac- 
rificing," the  beauty  replied,  turning  to 
Henderson  a  look  that  was  sweetly  for- 


giving. "They  who  sin  much  shall  be 
forgiven  much,  you  know." 

"That  leaves  me,"  Mr.  Lyon  answered, 
with  a  laugh,  "as  you  say  over  here,  out 
in  the  cold,  for  I  have  passed  a  too  happy 
evening  to  feel  like  a  transgressor." 

"The  sins  of  omission  are  the  worst 
sort,"  she  retorted. 

"You  see  what  you  must  do  to  be  for- 
given," Henderson  said  to  Lyon,  with 
that  good-natured  smile  that  was  so  po- 
tent to  smooth  away  sharpness. 

"  I  fear  I  can  never  do  enough  to  qual- 
ify myself."     And  he  also  laughed. 

"You  never  will,"  Carmen  answered, 
but  she  accompanied  the  doubt  with  a 
witching  smile  that  denied  it. 

'*  What  is  all  this  about  forgiveness  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Eschelle,  turning  to  them  from 
regarding  the  stage. 

"Oh,  we  were  having  an  experience 
meeting  behind  your  back,  mamma,  only 
Mr.  Henderson  won't  tell  his  experience." 

"Miss  Eschelle  is  in  such  a  forgiving 
humor  to  night  that  she  absolves  before 
any  one,  has  a  chance  to  confess."  he  re- 
plied. 

"  Don't  you  think  I  am  always  so,  Mr. 
Lyon  ?" 

Mi1.  Lyon  bowed.  "I  think  that  an 
opera  box  with  Miss  Eschelle  is  the  easiest 
confessional  in  the  world." 

"That's  something  like  a  compliment. 
You  see"  (to  Henderson)  "  how  much  you 
Americans  have  to  learn." 

"Will  you  be  my  teacher  V 

"  Or  your  pupil,"  the  girl  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  standing  near  him  as  she  rose. 

The  play  was  over.  In  the  robing  and 
descending  through  the  corridors  there 
were  the  usual  chatter,  meaning  looks, 
confidential  asides.  It  is  always  at  the 
last  moment,  in  the  hurry,  as  in  a  post- 
script, that  woman  says  what  she  means, 
or  what  for  the  moment  she  wishes  to  be 
thought  to  mean.  In  the  crowd  on  the 
main  stairway  the  two  parties  saw  each 
other  at  a  distance,  but  without  speaking. 

"Is  it  true  that  Lyon  is  epris  there?" 
Carmen  whispered  to  Henderson  when  she 
had  scanned  and  thoroughly  inventoried 
Margaret. 

"You  know  as  much  as  I  do." 

"Well,  you  did  stay  a  long  time,"  she 
said,  in  a  lower  tone. 

As  Margaret's  party  waited   for  their 
carriage  she  saw  Mrs.  Eschelle  and  her 
daughter  enter  a  shining  coach  with  foot 
man  and  coachman  in  livery.  Hender- 
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son  stood  raising  his  hat.  A  little  white 
hand  was  shaken  to  him  from  the  win- 
dow, and  a  sweet,  innocent  face  leaned 
forward — a  face  with  dark  eyes  and  gold- 
en hair,  lit  up  with  a  radiant  smile.  That 
face  for  the  moment  was  New  York  to 
Margaret,  and  New  York  seemed  a  vain 
show. 

Carmen  threw  herself  hack  in  her  seat 
as  if  weary.    Mrs.Eschelle  sat  bolt-upright. 

"What  in  the  world,  child,  made  you 
go  on  so  to-night?" 

"I  don't  know.1' 

"What  made  you  snub  Mr.  Lyon  so 
often  ?" 

"Did  I?  He  won't  mind  much. 
Didn't  you  see,  mother,  that  he  was  dis- 


trait the  moment  he  espied  that  girl  ? 
I'm  not  going  to  waste  my  time.  I  know 
the  signs.  No  fisheries  imbroglio  for 
me,  thank  you." 

"Fish?  Who  said  anything  about 
fish  ?" 

"Oh,  the  international  business.  Ask 
Mr.  Henderson  to  explain  it.  The  Eng- 
lish want  to  fish  in  our  waters,  I  believe. 
I  think  Mr.  Lyon  has  had  a  nibble  from  a 
fresh-water  fish.  Perhaps  it's  the  other 
way,  and  he's  hooked.  There  be  fishers 
of  men,  you  know,  mother." 

"  You  are  a  strange  child,  Carmen.  I 
hope  you  will  be  civil  to  both  of  them." 
And  they  rode  on  in  silence. 

[TO  UK  CONTINUED.] 


AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELLION. 

BY  DR.  WILLIAM  HOWARD  RUSSELL. 


TOWARD  the  close  of  the  last  century 
one  Michael  Russell,  commissary  and 
contractor  for  the  King's  troops  in  Amer- 
ica, began  a  pretentious  mansion,  the 
ruins  of  which,  known  as  "Russell's 
Folly,"  were  to  be  seen  fifty  years  ago, 
and  for  aught  I  know  are  visible  still,  on 
the  road  between  Rathkeale  and  Lim- 
erick. As  he  was  in  full  swing  "coin- 
ing" money,  with  magazines  on  land  and 
ships  at  sea  crammed  with  stores  and 
provisions,  the  enterprise  of  this  Irish 
Kubla-Khan  and  the  completion  of  the 
"stately  edifice  he  decreed"  were  marred 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  thirteen  colonies,  which 
brought  the  war  to  an  end.  The  centre 
and  one  wing  of  the  "  Folly"  were  finish- 
ed at  the  time  of  his  death,  just  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England,  and  his  son  Francis,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  furnished  them  and  installed 
his  young  wife,  daughter  of  Alderman 
Cripps,  of  Limerick,  in  them.  This  Francis 
was  educated  at  St.-Omer,  and  was  in- 
tended for  the  Church.  His  mother  was 
a  French  Canadian,  to  whom  the  old 
commissary  owed  his  life  when  taken  by 
the  Indians  in  some  skirmish  near  Louis- 
burg.  Though  "for  business  purposes" 
old  Michael  wras  a  Protestant,  there  was 
reason  to  think  he  was  not  very  strenu- 
ous in  opposing  his  wife's  wishes  that 
her  son  should  become  a  priest.  But  this 
young  man's  faith  was  rudely  shaken  by 
his  association  with  Condorcet,  to  whose 


daughter  his  cousin  was  married  in  Paris; 
and  when  he  left  France  for  the  last  time 
he  thoroughly  believed  in  the  Rights  of 
Man,  Tom  Paine,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and 
little  else.  However,  he  felt  no  scruples 
in  pleasing  his  wife  by  an  open  confession 
of  his  adherence  to  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  as  his  interests  as  a  miller  and  mer- 
chant clashed  with  the  bold  assertions  of 
his  republican  sentiments,  he  kept  the  lat- 
ter to  himself,  and  became  an  active  mem- 
ber of  a  troop  of  the  yeomanry  corps 
of  which  the  head  quarters  were  at  Lim- 
erick. Very  soon  after  he  moved  into 
the  "Folly"  the  news  that  the  Directory 
were  preparing  to  send  an  expedition  to 
Ireland  threw  the  island  into  a  state  of 
the  wildest  excitement.  Francis  Russell 
was  unusually  loyal.  The  authorities  ob- 
tained from  him  what  they  considered 
very  valuable  information  respecting  the 
designs  of  the  French  government  by 
means  of  his  many  friends  in  Paris,  and 
he  was  treated  with  marked  considera- 
tion. At  last  came  the  intelligence  that 
the  French  had  actually  landed  at  Killala, 
on  the  coast  of  Sligo,  and  had  routed  the 
militia  at  Castlebar.  The  yeomanry  were 
ordered  to  join  the  force  which  Lord. 
Cornwallis  was  preparing  to  overwhelm 
Humbert's  little  column  on  its  way  tow- 
ard the  south.  There  were  partial  ris- 
ings in  the  country;  travelling  was  un- 
safe; but  when  Francis  Russell  trotted 
out  of  the  court-yard  of  the  "  Folly"  in 
his  buff  and  blue  uniform,  he  felt  quite 
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satisfied  that  his  wife  would  be  safer  there 
anions  her  servants  than  she  would  be  in 
Limerick,  and  he  confided  her  to  them 
and  the  doctor,  whose  services  would 
speedily  be  required,  with  an  assurance 
that  they  would  see  him  very  soon  again, 
as  there  would  be  no  serious  fighting. 
For  some  time  after  his  departure  letters 
came  regularly,  written  in  high  spirits. 
"We  are  coming  down  on  the  French 
with  ten  thousand  men,  and  there  are 
twice  as  many  behind.  They  will  fight, 
no  doubt,  but  they  will  be  killed  or  taken 
prisoners."  Then  there  were  rumors  that 
there  had  been  "a  bloody  battle,  in  which 
the  French  swept  all  before  them."  But 
the  exultation  visible  among  the  servants 
and  in  the  faces  of  the  country  people 
was  short-lived.  The  story  that  "the 
French  had  got  a  terrible  bating — Vere- 
ker  and  the  Limerick  boys  had  given 
them  a  grate  diffate  entoirely,  the  bould 
yeomanry  fought  like  hairoes  and  carried 
all  before  them" — was  confirmed  officially, 
and  a  hurried  note  in  pencil  from  Fran- 
cis Russell  to  his  wife  announced  that  he 
was  safe  and  well,  and  that  the  enemy 
had  received  a  check  which  must  be  fatal 
to  them;  they  would  all  have  to  surren- 
der. "Though,"  he  went  on  to  say.  "I 
know  what  will  happen  very  soon,  as  the 
General  is  close  on  their  heels;  but  some. 
I  am  sure,  will  try  to  escape.  as  they  would 
be  afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  for  very  good  reasons."  Then 
there  was  an  interval — no  news.  Some 
eight  or  nine  nights  after  the  receipt  of 
this  scrawl,  as  the  anxious  wife  at  the 
Folly  was  retiring  to  rest,  she  heard 
through  the  storm  which  was  driving  the 
scud  across  the  face  of  a  full  moon  the 
tramp  of  horses'  hoofs  in  the  avenue. 
Running  to  her  bedroom  window,  she  saw 
a  small  party  of  mounted  men,  among 
whom  she  recognized  her  husband,  ap- 
proaching the  house.  They  halted  at  the 
steps  and  dismounted.  She  was  about  to 
descend  the  stairs  from  her  room,  when 
she  perceived  that  the  hall  was  filled  with 
men. 

They  were  foreigners,  and  they  were 
talking  loudly  and  angrily.  She  heard 
her  husband  giving  orders  to  the  ser- 
vants  to  get  whatever  food  was  ready 
and  wine,  and  set  them  on  the  table  in  all 
haste.  As  the  strangers  passed  into  the 
dining-room,  Francis  Russell  bounded  up 
the  stairs,  gave  his  wife  a  hurried  embrace, 
and  bade  her  return  to  her  room  and  not 


stir  out  till  the  men  had  left.  "  I  must  get 
them  down  to  the  river  and  see  them  on 
board  the  smack.  They  are  in  danger — 
friends  of  mine.  But  as  you  value  my 
life  and  your  own, say  not  a  word  to  a  soul. 
I  will  be  back  before  daybreak  to-morrow 
morning.  I  must  be  gone  to  the  devils  and 
keep  them  quiet.  They  are  famishing, 
and  half  mad  with  fear  of  being  taken. 
I'll  explain  all  when  I  am  back."  Pres- 
ently the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks. plates 
and  dishes,  silenced  discussion.  After  a 
while,  as  the  servants  brought  in  bottle 
after  bottle  of  wine  and  brandy  from  the 
cellar,  the  tumult  of  voices  mounted 
higher  and  higher.  All  of  a  sudden  there 
came  the  sound  of  a  crash  of  glass  and 
heavy  fall  in  the  room  below.  The  door 
was  flung  open,  and  the  men  streamed 
through  the  hall  leading  to  the  garden 
at  the  back  of  the  Folly.  Mary  hurried 
to  a  back  bedroom,  terrified,  but  afraid  to 
disobey  her  husband.  To  her  horror  she 
saw  her  husband,  without  his  coat,  with  a 
sword  in  his  hand,  in  front  of  a  tall  fellow 
in  his  shirt  sleeves,  who  was  trying  the 
temper  of  his  rapier  on  the  gravel-walk. 
The  others  stood  apart  in  two  groups. 
There  was  a  strong  wind  which  swept  the 
clouds  charged  with  storm  across  the  face 
of  the  moon,  and  at  intervals  obscured  it. 
The  moonlight  fell  full  on  her  husband's 
face  as  he  put  himself  en  garde.  He  par- 
ried the  first  thrust  of  his  antagonist,  who 
pressed  him  vigorously.  She  dared  not 
cry  out.  Her  husband  was  a  fine  swords- 
man, a  pupil  of  La  Sauterelle  in  Paris, 
and  often  boasted  of  his  prowess.  But 
his  opponent  appeared  to  be  a  master  of 
fence.  As  Francis  gave  way  a  little  and 
retreated  he  was  tripped  up  by  a  stump. 
Mary  saw  him  stumble  and  fall  backward, 
and  as  the  tall  man  rushed  upon  him  she 
uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  hid  her  face 
for  an  instant.  When  she  looked  again 
the  Frenchman  lay  back  upward  with 
three  feet  of  bright  steel  shining  between 
his  shoulder-blades.  His  comrades  raised 
him.  She  saw  her  husband  on  the  ground 
beneath,  his  shirt  steeped  in  blood.  She 
remembered  no  more. . . .  The  servants  said 
that  they  ran  to  her  room  when  they 
heard  the  screams,  and  found  their  mis- 
tress lying  insensible  on  the  floor  in  her 
night-dress.  Dr.  Quin  was  sent  for ;  next 
morning,  in  the  midst  of  an  awful  storm, 
a  little  boy  was  born.  The  illness  which 
followed  the  birth  of  her  son  proved  near- 
ly fatal  to  Mary  Russell.    It  had  wreck- 
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ed  her  reason.  No  one  credited  the  tale 
of  the  strange  visitors  and  the  midnight 
duel  which  she  insisted  on  telling  to  all 
comers.  The  servants  declared  that  not  a 
soul  had  come  to  the  house  the  night  the 
mistress  was  taken  ill.  The  garden  bore 
no  traces  of  footsteps.  It  was  a  delusion. 
The  doctor  knew  of  similar  cases  in  parti 
materia.  But  where  was  her  husband? 
No  one  could  answer  the  poor  lady's  ques- 
tion. Francis  Russell  never  returned! 
He  was  seen  for  the  last  time  on  the  day. 
after  the  action  with  the  French  at  Co- 
lorny.  He  was  sent  with  a  comrade  with 
despatches  across  country.  The  man  with 
whom  he  was  riding  dismounted  to  lead  his 
horse  up  a  stiff  hill.  Francis  rode  on  and 
disappeared  over  the  brow,  and  when  the 
trooper  gained  the  top  he  saw  him  below, 
surrounded  by  a  body  of  the  enemy,  and 
fearing  a  similar  fate,  he  rode  back  and 
reported  the  fact  to  his  Colonel.  Present- 
ly there  were  rumors  in  the  country  that 
the  night  before  the  storm  at  the  Folly 
some  Frenchmen  were  seen  in  a  wood 
near  Rathkeale.  The  Lieutenant  of  the 
King's  cutter  on  guard  in  the  Shannon 
near  Kilrush  reported  to  the  guardship 
that  a  sloop  ran  down  the  river  when  the 
gale  was  at  its  height,  with  her  sails  in 
ribbons  and  her  bowsprit  gone.  The  sea 
was  running  so  high  he  could  not  get  out 
a  boat  to  board  her  in  pursuance  of  orders, 
and  therefore  fired  a  gun  to  bring  her  to 
in  the  creek.  As  she  did  not  alter  her 
course  he  fired  a  round  shot  across  her 
bows.  She  still  carried  on.  and  was  slip- 
ping with  wind  and  tide  toward  the  sea, 
so  he  opened  as  brisk  a  fire  as  he  could 
direct:  one  shot  struck  the  sloop,  sending 
a  shower  of  splinters  into  the  air. 

But  she  held  on  her  course  and  was  soon 
round  the  point.  She  was  not  seen  again. 
Assuredly  she  never  reached  the  open 
sea,  nor  did  she  pass  the  guardship.  Still 
these  circumstances  threw  no  light  on  the 
fate  of  Francis  Russell,  and  in  no  way 
accounted  for  his  disappearance.  His  wife 
insisted  on  her  tale.  She  knew,  she  said, 
that  he  had  be"en  murdered  by  the  French- 
men when  he  killed  their  Captain;  other- 
wise he  would  have  come  to  her.  People 
shrugged  their  shoulders  when  she  en- 
treated them  to  search  the  garden  and  dig 
up  the  space  where  they  fought.  And  so 
the  matter  rested  for  the  time.  Francis 
Russell's  was  the  last  life  in  some  leases, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  courts 
he  was  dead  before  the  property  to  which 


they  referred  could  be  dealt  with.  In 
searching  the  drawers  of  an  old  cabinet 
at  the  Folly.  Mr.  Bates,  the  family  attor- 
ney, came  on  a  bundle  of  letters  which 
left  no  doubt  but  that  Francis  Russell  was 
hand  and  glove  with  Wolfe  Tone,  Napper 
Tandy,  and  others  who  were  planning  to 
treat  their  country  men  and  women  to 
the  blessing  of  a  republican  invasion.  A 
commission  was  issued,  on  the  declaration 
of  peace,  to  take  evidence  in  France.  Ad- 
vertisements were  inserted  in  the  gazettes, 
but  no  information  respecting  Francis 
Russell  could  be  obtained.  In  the  rolls 
of  the  Ministry  of  War.  however,  his 
name  figured  as  Captain  in  the  army  of 
the  republic.  Receipts  for  considerable 
sums  of  money  on  the  pay-lists,  with  his 
signature,  wex*e  also  identified.  About 
the  time  Waterloo  was  fought,  and  Mary's 
son  entered  college,  the  courts  decided 
that  Francis  was  dead.  Mary  protested 
that  he  was  still  alive  in  some  horrid  dun- 
geon. It  happened  one  day  that  the  kind 
old  doctor  in  whose  charge  she  lived  took 
her  out  for  a  drive  along  the  road  which 
led  to  the  Folly,  now  occupied  by  a  miller 
and  his  family.  The  poor  lady  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  the  old  place  again,  and  the 
doctor  drove  her  up  to  the  gateway.  Mary 
pointed  out  the  exact  place  where  her  hus- 
band and  the  strange  man  fought. 

"They  fell  under  that  very  tree.  That 
is  the  exact  spot.  Why  not  get  the  men 
at  the  house  to  dig  there  and  see  ?"  The 
doctor  summoned  the  miller.  Presently 
he  and  a  couple  of  his  men  with  spades 
began  to  lay  bare  the  roots  of  the  tree 
which  Mary  pointed  out.  One  of  them 
turned  up  a  piece  of  blue  cloth  with  a  brass 
button  stamped  with  an  eagle  and  "R.  F." 
In  a  few  seconds  the  diggers  uncovered 
more  cloth  and  some  bones;  they  un- 
earthed a  skeleton.  To  the  bones  stillclung 
particles  of  clothing  and  uniform;  on  the 
legs  were  long  boots  and  rusted  spurs; 
underneath  lay  a  rapier  broken  near  the 
hilt,  the  two  parts  quite  perfect, and  beside 
it  another  sword,  rusty  but  entire,  unin- 
jured. Not  a  trace  of  anything  save  the 
ghastly  bones  and  mouldering  garments 
of  the  dead  man  could  be  found,  and  these 
were  carefully  removed  and  buried  in  the 
Catholic  burial-ground,  on  the  pious  but 
improbable  hypothesis  that  they  belonged 
to  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church.  It  was 
not  till  1830  that  one  of  the  servants  at 
the  Folly,  being-  on  his  death-bed.  revealed 
what  had  occurred  the  night  the  master 
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disappeared.  "They  won-  just  going  to 
bed  for  the  night,"  he  said,  "  when  Mr. 
Frank  and  some  strange  gentlemen  he  bo- 
lieved  were  French  came  to  the  Folly.  In 
a  great  rage  they  seemed.  They  had  men 
on  guard  in  front  of  the  house  in  the  road. 
They  tethered  up  their  horses  in  the  ave- 
nue, and  seemed  to  he  suspicious  of  the 
master,  looking  about  while  their  supper 
was  getting  ready.  They  ate  a  power,  and 
they  drank  bottle  after  bottle,  and  they 
were  thumping  the  tabic  and  swearing, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  he  saw  a  tall  man  who 
was  nearly  opposite  Mr.  Frank  jump  up, 
stretch  across  the  table,  and  give  the  master 
a  slap  across  the  face.  At  once  Mr.  Frank 
and  the  gentlemen  rose,  drew  their  swords, 
upset  the  table  and  chairs,  and  made  for 
the  garden,  for  the  lights  were  put  out. 
He  and  his  fellow-servant  Mike  Council, 
deceased,  ran  to  the  kitchen  and  hid  for 
their  lives.  It  was  not  live  minutes  be- 
fore there  was  a  yell,  and  then  a  great 
scream,  quite  clear  above  the  wind,  and 
then  the  whole  party  came  thundering 
into  the  hall  and  made  for  the  frontdoor. 
He  could  see  into  the  avenue  from  the 
kitchen  window,  and  he  caught  a  sight  of 
his  master,  with  a  sash  across  his  mouth, 
his  arms  bound  with  another,  and  a  horse- 
man's cloak  fastened  round  his  waist  with 
a  belt,  being  lifted  by  two  men  on  a  horse 
and  led  toward  the  road,  surrounded  by 
the  whole  body  with  their  swords  drawn." 

The  servants  held  council  together,  and 
in  their  fear  resolved  to  say  nothing  about 
the  matter.  The  mistress  was  found  in- 
sensible, and  they  were  six  to  one  against 
her.  Weren't  the  Fencibles  and  militia 
hanging  the  whole  country,  and  wouldn't 
it  be  death  to  any  man  to  say  he  had  seen 
a  Frenchman,  much  less  give  him  bite 
or  sup  indeed  ?  So  they  cleared  away  the 
broken  glass  and  the  traces  of  the  out- 
break in  the  dining-room:  the  rain  and 
the  storm  helped  to  obliterate  the  marks 
of  the  horses'  hoofs  in  the  avenue.  All 
the  rest  was  easy  enough  save  the  disposal 
of  the  body  of  the  man  which  they  saw 
in  the  garden.  Why,  if  that  was  found, 
every  man  and  woman  would  be  hanged  ; 
so  before  the  doctor  could  arrive  they  dug 
a  grave  in  the  soft  soil  under  the  tree 
where  he  fell,  pulled  the  master's  sword 
out  of  his  heart,  where  it  was  snapped  oil", 
and  buried  it  with  another  sword,  which 
lay  as  if  it  had  dropped  from  his  hand, 
alongside  the  body,  covered  up  the  place, 
raking  the  walk,  and  heaping  the  branches 


and  leaves  carelessly  above  and  over.  In 
the  coats  the  master  and  the  tall  man  bad 
thrown  olF  they  found  papers,  which  t  hey 
burnt,  and  some  gold,  which  they  divided 
and  got  rid  of  by  degrees;  so  they  "down- 
faced"  the  mistress  and  saved  their  own 
lives,  and  who  was  the  worse  for  it? 
But  perhaps  some  one  would  like  to  pay 
for  a  few  masses  for  that  poor  French- 
man's soul,  and  he  had  kept  two  gold  bits 
for  the  purpose.  A  nd  so  he  died,  glorying 
in  the  fact  that  he  and  every  man  and 
woman  at  the  Folly  had  kept  the  secret 
till  it  could  hurt  nobody,  as  he  was  the 
last  of  them.  And  that  is  the  end  of  the 
strange  incident.  An  astute  lawyer,  Abe 
Brewster,  a  relation  of  the  Russell  people 
nt  the  Folly,  suggested  that  Frank,  who 
was  undoubtedly  a  United  Irishman  and 
republican,  had  entered  the  yeomanry  as 
a  spy,  and  that  he  was  in  communication 
with  Humbert's  people  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion.  He  was  probably  engaged  in 
some  scheme  to  provide  for  the  escape 
of  officers  of  consequence  and  personal 
friends,  when  he  came  to  the  Folly  that  he 
might  let  his  wife  know  of  his  safety  and 
of  the  cause  of  his  absence.  Something 
had  aroused  their  suspicions  that  they  were 
about  to  be  betrayed  when  they  were  con- 
ducted to  a  house,  their  anger  being  in- 
tensified by  their  potations,  till  the  officer 
gave  Frank  the  blow  which  the  servant 
described.  When  Frank  was  tripped  up 
and  fell  backward,  the  Frenchman,  rush- 
ing furiously  upon  him,  ran  upon  the  up- 
raised sword  of  his  antagonist,  which 
passed  through  his  heart.  His  comrades 
then  took  Frank  off  to  show  them  the  way 
to  the  boat,  keeping  him  as  a  hostage  for 
their  safety.  Whether  the  shot  from  the 
King's  ship  sunk  the  sloop  (one  employed 
in  carrying  corn  and  flour  for  the  mill), 
or  whether  the  gale  involved  her  in  the 
ruin  which  filled  the  coast  with  wreck, 
who  can  say?  No  doubt  she  foundered 
witli  all  on  board.  Frank  Russell  was 
never  seen  or  heard  of  more.  His  widow, 
who  lived  on  for  many  years,  often  told  us 
the  story  of  the  moonlight  duel.  She  be- 
lieved that  the  Frenchmen  when  they  saw 
their  leader  fall  had  killed  her  husband. 
She  said  she  saw  in  her  dreams  the  body 
under  the  tree:  and  when  it  was  shown  to 
her  that  only  one  lay  dead  there,  she  lived 
on  in  the  hope  that  her  husband  would 
return,  till  hope  died  out  and  nothing  was 
left  save  to  wait  for  the  end  of  a  sad  life, 
which  came  to  her  at  last  in  1835. 
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BY  HENRY  JAMES. 


L 

IF  there  be  nothing1  new  under  the  sun. 
there  are  some  thing's  less  old  than 
others.  The  illustration  of  books,  and 
even  more  of  magazines,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  born  in  our  time,  so  far  as  va- 
riety and  abundance  are  the  signs  of  it: 
or  born,  at  any  rate,  the  comprehensive, 
ingenious,  sympathetic  spirit  in  which  we 
conceive  and  practise  it. 

If  the  centuries  are  ever  arraigned  at 
some  bar  of  justice  to  answer  in  regard  to 
what  they  have  given,  of  good  or  of  bad.  to 
humanity,  our  interesting  age  <  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  open  to  the  charge  of  having 
stood  with  its  bauds  in  its  pockets)  might 
perhaps  do  worse  than  put  forth  the  plea. 
' "  Dear  me  !  I  have  given  it  a  fresh  interest 
in  black  and  white."  The  claim  may  be 
made  with  the  more  confidence  now  from 
the  very  evident  circumstance  that  that 
interest  is  far  from  exhausted.  These 
pages  are  an  excellent  place  for  the  as- 
sumption. They  have  again  and  again, 
as  it  were,  illustrated  the  illustration,  and 
they  constitute  for  the  artist  a  series  of 
invitations,  provocations,  and  opportuni- 
ties. They  may  be  referred  to  without 
arrogance  in  support  of  the  contention 
that  the  limits  of  this  large  movement, 
with  all  its  new  and  rare  refinement,  are 
not  vet  in  sisrht. 

II. 

It  is.  on  the  contrary,  the  constant  exten- 
sion that  is  visible,  with  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances of  multiplied  experiment  and 
intensified  research — circumstances  that 
lately  pressed  once  more  on  the  attention 
of  the  writer  of  these  remarks  on  his  find- 
ing himself  in  the  particular  spot  which 
history  will  perhaps  associate  most  with 
the  charming  revival.  A  very  old  Eng- 
lish village,  lyiug  among  its  meadows  and 
hedges,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country, 
in  a  hollow  of  the  green  hills  in  Worcester- 
shire, is  responsible  directly  and  indirect- 
ly for  some  of  the  most  beautiful  work  in 
black  and  white  with  which  I  may  con- 
cern myself  here:  that  is.  for  much  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Abbey  and  Mr.  Alfred  Par- 
sons. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Broad- 
way has  told  these  gentlemen  all  they 
know  i  the  name,  from  which  the  Ameri- 
can reader  has  to  brush  away  an  incon- 
gruous association,  may  as  well  be  writ- 


ten first  as  last) :  for  Mr.  Parsons,  in  par- 
ticular, who  knows  everything  that  can 
be  known  about  English  fields  and  flow- 
ers, would  have  good  reason  to  insist 
that  the  measure  of  his  large  landscape 
art  is  a  large  experience.  I  would  only 
suggest  that  if  one  loves  Broadway  and 
is  familiar  with  it.  and  if  a  part  of  that 
predilection  is  that  one  has  seen  Mr.  Ab- 
bey and  Mr.  Parsons  at  work  there,  the 
pleasant  confusion  takes  place  of  itself; 
one's  affection  for  the  wide.  long,  grass- 
bordered  vista  of  brownish  gray  cottages, 
thatched,  latticed,  mottled,  mended,  ivied, 
immemorial,  grows  with  the  sense  of  its 
having  ministered  to  other  minds  and 
transferred  itself  to  other  recipients:  just 
as  the  beauty  of  many  a  bit  in  many  a 
drawing  of  the  artists  I  have  mentioned 
is  enhanced  by  the  sense,  or  at  any  rate 
by  the  desire,  of  recognition.  Broadway 
and  much  of  the  land  about  it  are  in  short 
the  perfection  of  the  old  English  rural 
tradition,  and  if  they  do  not  underlie  all 
the  combinations  by  which  (in  their  pic- 
torial accompaniments  to  rediscovered  bal- 
lads, their  vignettes  to  story  or  sonnet) 
these  particular  talents  touch  us  almost 
to  tears,  we  feel  at  least  that  they  would 
have  sufficed :  they  cover  the  scale. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  implications 
and  explications  of  this  perfection  of  a 
village,  primarily  and  to  be  just.  Broad- 
way is.  more  than  any  one  else.  Mr.  Frank 
Millet.  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton  discovered, 
but  Mr.  Millet  appropriated  it;  its  sweet- 
ness was  wasted  till  he  began  to  distil  and 
bottle  it.  He  disinterred  the  treasure,  and 
with  impetuous  liberality  made  us  sharers 
in  his  fortune. 

His  own  work,  moreover,  betrays  him. 
as  well  as  the  gratitude  of  participants,  as 
I  could  easily  prove  if  it  did  not  perverse- 
ly happen  that  he  has  commemorated 
most  of  his  impressions  in  color.  That 
excludes  them  from  the  small  space  here 
at  my  command ;  otherwise  I  could  testify 
to  the  identity  of  old  nooks  and  old  ob- 
jects, those  that  constitute  both  out-of-door 
and  in-door  furniture. 

In  such  places  as  Broadway,  and  it  is  part 
of  the  charm  of  them  to  American  eyes, 
the  sky  looks  down  on  almost  as  many 
"things"  as  the  ceiling,  and  things  are 
the  joy  of  the  illustrator.  Furnished 
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apartments  are  useful  to  the  artist,  but  a 
furnished  country  is  even  more  so.  A 
ripe  midland  English  region  is  a  museum 
of  accessories  and  specimens,  and  is  sure, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  contain  the 
article  wanted.  This  is  the  great  recom- 
mendation of  Broadway:  everything  in  it 
is  convertible.  Even  the  passing  visitor 
finds  himself  becoming  so;  the  place  has 
so  much  character  that  it  rubs  off  on  him, 
and  if  in  an  old  garden — an  old  garden 
with  old  gates  and  old  walls  and  old  sum- 
mer-houses— he  lies  down  on  the  old  grass 
(on  a  venerable  rug,  no  doubt),  it  is  ten 
to  one  but  he  will  be  converted.  The  lit- 
tle oblong  sheaves  of  blank  paper  with 
elastic  straps  are  fluttering  all  over  the 
place.  There  is  portraiture  in  the  air  and 
composition  in  the  very  accidents.  Every- 
thing is  a  subject  or  an  effect,  a  "  bit"  or 
a  good  thing.  It  is  always  some  kind  of 
day;  if  it  is  not  one  kind,  it  is  another. 
The  garden  walls,  the  mossy  roofs,  the 
open  doorways  and  brown  interiors,  the 
old-fashioned  flowers,  the  bushes  in  fig- 
ures, the  geese  on  the  green,  the  patches, 
the  jumbles,  the  glimpses,  the  color,  the 
surface,  the  general  complexion  of  things, 
have  all  a  value,  a  reference,  and  an  appli- 
cation.    If  they  are  a  matter  of  apprecia- 


tion, that  is  why  the  gray-brown  houses 
are  perhaps  more  brown  than  gray,  and 
more  yellow  than  either.  They  are  vari- 
ous things  in  turn,  according  to  lights  and 
days  and  needs.  It  is  a  question  of  color 
(all  consciousness  at  Broadway  is  that), 
but  the  irresponsible  profane  are  not  called 
upon  to  settle  the  tint. 

It  is  delicious  to  be  at  Broadway  and 
not  to  have  to  draw.  The  single  street  is 
in  the  grand  style,  sloping  slowly  upward 
to  the  base  of  the  hills  for  a  mile,  but  you 
may  enjoy  it  without  a  carking  care  as  to 
how  to  "  render1'  the  perspective.  Every- 
thing is  stone  except  the  general  green- 
ness—  a  charming  smooth  local  stone, 
which  looks  as  if  it  were  meant  for  great 
constructions,  and  appears  even  in  dry 
weather  to  have  been  washed  and  var- 
nished by  the  rain.  Half-way  up  the  road, 
in  the  wTidest  place,  where  the  coaches  used 
to  turn  (there  were  many  of  old,  but  the 
traffic  of  Broadway  was  blown  to  pieces 
by  steam,  though  the  destroyer  has  not 
come  nearer  than  half  a  dozen  miles),  a 
great  gabled  mansion,  which  was  once  a 
manor  or  a  house  of  state,  and  is  now  a 
rambling  inn,  stands  looking  at  a  detached 
swinging  sign  which  is  almost  as  big  as 
itself — a  very  grand  sign,  the  "arms"  of 
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an  old  family,  on  the  top  of  a  very  tall 
post.  You  will  find  something  very  like 
the  place  among  Mr.  Abbey's  delightful 
illustrations  to  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 
"When  the  September  day  grows  dim,  and 
some  of  the  window  s  glow,  you  may  look 
out,  if  you  like,  for  Tony  Lumpkin's  red 
eoat  in  the  doorway,  or  imagine  Miss 
Hardeastle's  quilted  petticoat  on  the  stair. 


It  is  characteristic  of  Mr. Frank  Millet's 
checkered  career,  with  opposites  so  much 
mingled  in  it,  that  such  work  as  he  has 
done  for  these  pages 
should  have  had  as 
little  in  common  as 
possible  with  midland 
English  scenery.  He 
has  been  less  a  pro- 
ducer in  black  and 
white  than  a  promot- 
er and,  as  I  may  say, 
a  protector  of  such 
production  in  others, 
but  none  the  less  the 
back  volumes  of  Har- 
per testify  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  his  pencil  as 
well  as  to  the  variety 
of  his  interests.  There 
was  a  time  when  he 
drew  little  else  but 
Cossacks  and  Orient- 
als, and  drew  them 
as  one  who  had  good 
cause  to  be  vivid.  Of 
the  young  generation 
he  was  the  first  to 
know  the  Russian 
plastically,  especially 
the  Russian  soldier, 
and  he  had  paid  hea- 
vily for  his  acquaint- 
ance. During  the 
Russo-Turkish  Avar  he 
was  correspondent  in 
the  field  (with  the  vic- 
tors) of  the  New  York 

Herald  and  the  London  Daily  Neivs—B, 
capacity  in  which  he  made  many  out-of- 
the-way,  many  pi'ecious,  observations.  He 
has  seen  strange  countries — the  East  and 
the  South  and  the  West  and  the  North— 
and  practised  many  arts.  To  the  London 
Graphic  in  1S77  he  sent  striking  sketches 
from  the  East,  as  well  as  capital  prose  to 
the  journals  I  have  mentioned.  He  has 
always  been  as  capable  of  writing  a  text 


for  his  own  sketches  as  of  making  sketches 
for  the  text  of  others.  He  has  made  pic- 
tures without  words  and  words  without 
pict  ures.  I  le  has  written  some  very  clever 
ghost  stories,  and  drawn  and  painted  some 
very  recognizable  realities.  lie  has  lately 
given  himself  up  to  these  latter  objects, 
and  discovered  that  they  have  mysteries 
more  absorbing  than  any  others.  I  find 
in  these  pages,  in  1885,  "A  Wild-goose 
Chase"'  through  North  Germany  and 
Denmark,  in  which  both  pencil  and  pen 
are  Mr.  Millet's,  and  both  show  the  natu- 
ral and  the  trained  observer. 


F.  D.  MILLET. — From  a  pen  sketch  t>y  George  Du  Maurit  r. 


He  knows  the  art  schools  of  the  Conti- 
nent, the  studios  of  Paris,  the  "dodges" 
of  Antwerp,  the  subjects,  the  models  of 
Venice,  and  has  had  much  aesthetic  as 
well  as  much  personal  experience.  He 
has  draped  and  distributed  Greek  plays  at 
Harvard,  as  well  as  ridden  over  Balkans 
to  post  pressing  letters,  and  invented  Eng- 
lish villages  where  susceptible  Americans 
may  get  the  strongest  sensations  with  the 
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least  trouble  to  themselves.  If  the  trou- 
ble in  each  case  will  have  been  largely  his, 
this  is  but  congruous  with  the  fact  that 
he  has  not  only  found  time  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  history  himself,  but  has  suffered 
himself  to  be  converted  by  others  into  an 
element — beneficent  I  should  call  it  if  dis- 
cretion did  not  forbid  me — of  their  his- 
tory. Springing  from  a  very  old  New 
England  stock,  he  has  found  the  practice 
of  art  a  wonderful  antidote,  in  his  own 
language,  "  for  belated  Puritanism."  He 
is  very  modern,  in  the  sense  of  having 
tried  many  things  and  availed  himself  of 
all  of  the  facilities  of  his  time;  but  espe- 
cially on  this  ground  of  having  fought 
out  for  himself  this  battle  of  the  Puritan 
habit  and  the  aesthetic  experiment.  His 
experiment  was  admirably  successful  from 
the  moment  that  the  Puritan  levity  was 
forced  to  consent  to  its  becoming  serious. 
In  other  words,  if  Mr.  Millet  is  artis- 
tically interesting  to-day  (and  to  the  au- 
thor of  these  remarks  he  is  highly  so), 
it  is  because  he  is  a  striking  example  of 
what  the  typical  American  quality  can 
achieve. 

He  began  by  having  an  excellent  pen- 
cil, because  as  a  thoroughly  practical 
man  he  could  not  possibly  have  had  a 
poor  one.  But  nothing  is  more  remuner- 
ative to  follow  than  the  stages  by  which 
,;  faculty*'  in  general  (which  is  what  I 
mean  by  the  characteristic  American  qual- 
ity) has  become  the  particular  faculty ;  so 
that  if  in  the  artist's  present  work  one  rec- 
ognizes— recognizes  even  fondly — the  na- 
tional handiness,  it  is  as  handiness  regen- 
erate and  transfigured.  The  American 
adaptiveness  has  become  a  Dutch  finish. 
The  only  criticism  I  have  to  make  is  of 
the  preordained  paucity  of  Mr.  Millet's 
drawings;  for  my  mission  is  not  to  speak 
of  his  work  in  oils,  every  year  more  im- 
portant (as  was  indicated  by  the  brilliant 
interior  with  figures  that  greeted  the 
spectator  in  so  friendly  a  fashion  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Royal  Academy  exhibi- 
tion of  1888),  nor  to  say  that  it  is  illustra- 
tion too — illustration  of  any  old-fashioned 
song  or  story  that  hums  in  the  brain  or 
haunts  the  memory — nor  even  to  hint  that 
the  admirable  rendering  of  the  charming 
old  objects  with  which  it  deals  (among 
which  I  include  the  human  face  and  fig- 
ure in  dresses  unfolded  from  the  lavender 
of  the  past),  the  old  surfaces  and  tones,  the 
stuffs  and  textures,  the  old  mahogany  and 
silver  and  brass— the  old  sentiment  too, 


and  the  old  picture-making  vision — are  in 
the  direct  tradition  of  Terburgh  and  De 
Hoogh  and  Metzu. 

IV. 

There  is  no  paucity  about  Mr.  Abbey 
as  a  virtuoso  in  black  and  white,  and  if 
one  thing  more  than  another  sets  the  seal 
upon  the  quality  of  his  work,  it  is  the  rare 
abundance  in  which  it  is  produced.  It  is 
not  a  frequent  thing  to  find  combinations 
infinite  as  well  as  exquisite.  Mr.  Abbey 
has  so  many  ideas,  and  the  gates  of  com- 
position have  been  opened  so  wide  to  him, 
that  we  cultivate  his  company  with  a  mix- 
ture of  confidence  and  excitement.  The 
readers  of  this  Magazine  have  had  for 
years  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  they  will  eas- 
ily recognize  the  feeling  I  allude  to — the 
expectation  of  familiarity  in  variety.  The 
beautiful  art  and  taste,  the  admirable  ex- 
ecution, strike  the  hour  with  the  same 
note;  but  the  figure,  the  scene,  is  ever  a 
fresh  conception.  Never  was  ripe  skill 
less  mechanical,  and  never  was  the  faculty 
of  perpetual  evocation  less  addicted  to 
prudent  economies.  Mr.  Abbey  never 
saves  for  the  next  picture,  yet  the  next 
picture  will  be  as  expansive  as  the  last. 
His  whole  career  has  been  open  to  the 
readers  of  Harper,  so  that  what  they  may 
enjoy  on  any  particular  occasion  is  not 
only  the  talent,  but  a  kind  of  affectionate 
sense  of  the  history  of  the  talent.  That 
history  is,  from  the  beginning,  in  these 
pages,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive,  just  as  the  talent  is  one 
of  the  richest  and  the  most  sympathetic 
in  the  art  annals  of  our  generation.  I 
may  as  well  frankly  declare  that  I  have 
such  a  taste  for  Mr.  Abbey's  work  that  I 
cannot  atfect  a  judicial  tone  about  it. 
Criticism  is  appreciation  or  it  is  nothing, 
a'nd  an  intelligence  of  the  matter  in  hand 
is  x'ecorded  more  substantially  in  a  single 
positive  sign  of  such  appreciation  than  in 
a  volume  of  sapient  objections  for  objec 
tion's  sake — the  cheapest  of  all  literary 
commodities.  Silence  is  the  perfection  of 
restrictive  criticism,  and  it  has  the  great 
merit  of  leaving  the  value  of  speech,  when 
the  moment  comes  for  it.  unimpaired. 

Accordingly  it  is  important  to  translate 
as  adequately  as  possible  the  positive  side 
of  Mr.  Abbey's  activity.  None  to-day  is 
more  charming,  and  none  helps  us  more 
to  take  the  large,  joyous,  observant,  va- 
rious view  of  the  business  of  art.  He  has 
enlarged  the  idea  of  illustration,  and  he 
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plays  with  it  in  a  hundred  spontaneous, 
ingenious  ways.  ''Truth  and  poetry"  is 
the  motto  that  is  legibly  stamped  upon 
his  pencil-case,  for  if  he  has  on  the  one 
side  a  singular  sense  of  the  familiar,  sa- 
lient, importunate  facts  of  life,  on  the 
other  they  reproduce  themselves  in  his 
mind  in  a  delightfully  qualifying  medi- 
um. It  is  that  medium  that  the  fond  ob- 
server must  especially  envy  Mr.  Abbey, 
and  that  a  literary  observer  will  envy  him 
most  of  all. 

Such  a  hapless  personage,  who  may 
vainly  have  spent  hours  in  trying  to  pro- 
duce something  of  the  same  result  by  sad- 
ly different  means,  will  measure  the  dif- 
ference between  the  roundabout,  faint  de- 
scriptive tokens  of  respectable  prose  and 
the  immediate  projection  of  the  figure  by 
the  pencil.  A  charming  story-teller  in- 
deed he  would  be  who  should  write  as 
Mr.  Abbey  draws.  However,  what  is  style 
for  one  art  is  style  for  another,  so  blessed 
is  the  fraternity  that  binds  them  together, 
and  the  worker  in  words  may  take  a  lesson 
from  the  picture-maker  of  "She  Stoops 
to  Conquer."  It  is  true  that  what  the 
verbal  artist  would  like  to  do  would  be 
to  find  out  the  secret  of  the  pictorial,  to 
drink  at  the  same  fountain.  Mr.  Abbey 
is  essentially  one  of  those  who  would  tell 
us  if  he  could,  and  conduct  us  to  the  ma- 
gic spring;  but  here  he  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  helpless,  for  the  happy  ambiente, 
as  the  Italians  call  it,  in  which  his  crea- 
tions move  is  exactly  the  thing,  as  I  take 
it.  that  he  can  least  give  an  account  of. 
It  is  a  matter  of  genius  and  imagination — 
one  of  those  things  that  a  man  determines 
for  himself  as  little  as  he  determines  the 
color  of  his  eyes.  How,  for  instance,  can 
Mr.  Abbey  explain  the  manner  in  which 
he  directly  observes  figures,  scenes,  places, 
that  exist  only  in  the  fairy-land  of  his 
fancy?  For  the  peculiar  sign  of  his  tal- 
ent is  surely  this  observation  in  the  re- 
mote. It  brings  the  remote  near  to  us, 
but  such  a  complicated  journey  as  it  must 
first  have  had  to  make!  Remote  in  time 
(in  differing  degrees),  remote  in  place,  re- 
mote in  feeling,  in  habit,  and  in  their  am- 
bient air,  are  the  images  that  spring  from 
his  pencil,  and  yet  all  so  vividly,  so  mi- 
nutely, so  consistently  seen  !  Where  does 
he  see  them,  where  does  he  find  them,  how 
does  he  catch  them,  and  in  what  language 
does  he  delightfully  converse  with  them? 
In  what  mystic  recesses  of  space  does  the 
revelation  descend  upon  him  ? 


The  questions  flow  from  the  beguiled 
but  puzzled  admirer,  and  their  tenor  suf- 
ficiently expresses  the  claim  I  make  for 
the  consummate  artist  when  I  say  that 
his  truth  is  interfused  with  poetry.  He 
spurns  the  literal  and  yet  superabounds 
in  the  characteristic,  and  if  he  makes  the 
strange  familiar,  he  makes  the  familiar 
just  strange  enough  to  be  distinguished. 
Everything  is  so  human,  so  humorous, 
and  so  caught  in  the  act,  so  buttoned  and 
petticoated  and  gartered,  that  it  might  be 
round  the  corner ;  and  so  it  is;  but  the  cor- 
ner is  the  corner  of  another  world.  In 
that  other  world  Mr.  Abbey  went  forth 
to  dwell  in  his  extreme  youth,  as  I  need 
scarcely  be  at  pains  to  remind  those  who 
have  followed  him  in  these  pages.  It  is 
not  important  here  to  give  a  catalogue 
of  his  contributions  to  them:  turn  to  the 
back  volumes  and  you  will  meet  him  at 
every  step.  Every  one  remembers  his 
youn.<r,  tentative,  prelusive  illustrations  to 
Herrick,  in  which  there  are  the  prettiest 
glimpses,  guesses,  and  foreknowledge  of 
the  effects  he  was  to  make  completely  his 
own.  The  Herrick  was  done  mainly,  if  I 
mistake  not,  before  lie  had  been  to  Eng- 
land, and  it  remains,  in  the  light  of  this 
fact,  a  singularly  touching  as  well  as  a 
singularly  promising  performance.  The 
eye  of  sense  in  such  a  case  had  to  be  to  a 
rare  extent  the  mind's  eye,  and  this  con- 
vertibility of  the  two  organs  has  persisted. 

From  the  first  and  always  that  other 
world  and  that  qualifying  medium  in 
which  I  have  said  that  the  human  spec- 
tacle goes  on  for  Mr.  Abbey  have  been  a 
county  of  old  England  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  geography,  though  it  bor- 
ders, as  I  have  hinted,  on  the  Worcester- 
shire Broadway.  Few  artistic  phenome- 
na are  more  curious  than  the  congenital 
acquaintance  of  this  perverse  young  Phil- 
adelphian  with  that  mysterious  locality. 
It  is  there  that  he  finds  them  all — the 
nooks,  the  corners,  the  people,  the  clothes, 
the  arbors  and  gardens  and  tea-houses,  the 
queer  courts  of  old  inns,  the  sun-warmed 
angles  of  old  parapets.  I  ought  to  have 
mentioned  for  completeness,  in  addition 
to  his  pictures  to  Goldsmith  and  to  the 
scraps  of  homely  British  song  (this  latter 
class  has  contained  some  of  his  most  ex- 
quisite work),  his  delicate  drawings  for  Mr. 
William  Black's  "Judith  Shakespeare." 
And  in  relation  to  that  distinguished 
name — T  don't  mean  Mr.  Black's  —  it  is  a 
comfort,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
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sion,  to  know  that  (as,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  I  violate  no  confidence  in  saying) 
he  is  even  now  engaged  in  the  great  work 
of  illustrating  the  comedies.  He  is  busy 
with  The  Merchant  of  Venice ;  he  is  up 
to  his  neck  in  studies,  in  rehearsals.  Here 
again,  while  in  prevision  I  admire  the 
result,  what  I  can  least  refrain  from  ex- 


pressing is  a  sort  of  envy  of  the  process, 
knowing  what  it  is  with  Mr.  Abbey,  and 
what  explorations  of  the  delightful  it  en- 
tails— arduous,  indefatigable,  till  the  end 
seems  almost  smothered  in  the  means 
(such  material  complications  they  engen- 
der), but  making  one's  daily  task  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  honor  and  beneficence. 
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v. 

Even  if  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  were  not  a 
masterly  contributor  to  tbe  pagesof  Har- 
per, it  would  still  be  almost  inevitable  to 
speak  of  him  after  speaking  of  Mr.  Ab- 
bey, for  the  definite  reason  (I  hope  that  in 
giving  it  I  may  not  appear  to  invade  too 
grossly  the  domain  of  private  life)  that 
these  gentlemen  are  united  in  domestic 
circumstance  as  well  as  associated  in  the 
nature*  of  their  work.  In  London,  in  the 
relatively  lucid  air  of  Campden  Hill, 
they  dwell  together,  and  their  beautiful 
studios  are  side  by  side.  However,  there 
is  a  reason  for  commemorating  Mr.  Par- 
sons's  work  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  accidental — tbe  simple  fact  that  that 
work  forms  the  richest  illustration  of  the 
English  landscape  that  is  offered  us  to- 
day. Harper  has  for  a  long  time  past 
been  full  of  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  who  has 
made  the  dense,  line  detail  of  his  native 
land  familiar  in  far  countries,  amid  scen- 
ery of  a  very  different  type.  This  is  what 
the  modern  illustration  can  do  when  the 
ripeness  of  the  modern  sense  is  brought  to 
it,  and  the  wood-cutter  plays  with  difficul- 
ties as  the  brilliant  Americans  do  to-day, 
following  his  original  at  a  breakneck  pace. 
An  illusion  is  produced  which,  in  its  very 
completeness,  makes  one  cast  an  uneasy 
eye  over  the  dwindling  fields  that  are  still 
left  to  conquer.  Such  art  as  Alfred  Par- 
sons's — such  an  accomplished  translation 
of  local  aspects,  translated  in  its  turn  by 
cunning  bands,  and  diffused  by  a  wonder- 
ful system  of  periodicity  through  vast  and 
remote  communities,  has,  I  confess,  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  the  effect  that  so  many 
things  have  in  this  age  of  multiplication 
—that  of  suppressing  intervals  and  differ- 
ences, and  making  the  globe  seem  alarm- 
ingly small.  Vivid  and  repeated  evoca- 
tions of  English  rural  things — the  mea- 
dows and  lanes,  the  sedgy  streams,  the  old 
orchards  and  timbered  houses,  the  stout, 
individual,  insular  trees,  the  flowers  under 
the  hedge  and  in  it  and  over  it,  the  sweet 
rich  country  seen  from  the  slope,  the  bend 
of  the  unformidable  river,  the  actual  ro- 
mance of  the  castle  against  the  sky,  the 
place  on  the.  hill-side  where  the  gray  church 
begins  to  peep  (a  peaceful  little  grassy  path 
leads  up  to  it  over  a  stile)— all  this  brings 
about  a  terrible  displacement  of  the  very 
objects  that  make  pilgrimage  a  passion, 
and  hurries  forward  that  ambiguous  ad- 
vantage which  I  don't  envy  our  grand- 
children, that  of  knowing  all  about  every- 


thing in  advance,  having  trotted  round 
the  globe  annually  in  the  magazines,  and 
lost  the  bloom  of  personal  experience.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  general  abolition  of  mys- 
tery with  which  we  are  all  so  complacent- 
ly busy  to-day.  One  would  like  to  retire 
to  another  planet  with  a  box  of  Mr.  Par- 
sons's  drawings,  and  be  homesick  there  for 
the  pleasant  places  they  commemorate. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  said  about 
his  talent,  some  of  which  are  not  the 
easiest  in  the  world  to  express.  I  shall 
not,  however,  make  them  more  difficult 
by  attempting  to  catalogue  his  contribu- 
tions to  these  pages.  A  turning  of  the 
leaves  of  Harper  brings  one  constantly 
face  to  face  with  him,  and  a  systematic 
search  speedily  makes  one  intimate.  The 
reader  will  remember  the  beautiful  il- 
lustrations to  Mr.  Blackmore's  novel  of 
"  Springhaven,"  which  were  interspersed 
with  striking  figure  pieces  from  the  pencil 
of  that  very  peculiar  pictorial  humorist 
Mr.  Frederick  Barnard,  who,  allowing  for 
the  fact  that  he  always  seems  a  little  too 
much  to  be  drawing  for  Dickens,  and  that 
the  foot-lights  are  the  illumination  of  his 
scenic  world,  has  so  remarkable  a  sense  of 
English  types  and  attitudes,  costumes  and 
accessories,  in  what  may  be  called  the 
great-coat-and-gaiters  period— the  period 
when  people  were  stiff  with  riding,  and 
wicked  conspiracies  went  forward  in  sand- 
ed provincial  inn  parlors.  Mr.  Alfred 
Parsons,  who  is  still  conveniently  young, 
awaked  to  his  first  vision  of  pleasant 
material  in  the  comprehensive  county  of 
Somerset — a  capital  centre  of  impression 
for  a  painter  of  the  bucolic.  He  has  been 
to  America;  he  has  even  reproduced  with 
remarkable  discrimination  and  truth  some 
of  the  way-side  objects  in  that  country, 
not  making  them  look  in  the  least  like 
their  English  equivalents,  if  equivalents 
they  may  be  said  to  have.  Was  it  there 
that  Mr.  Parsons  learned  so  well  how 
Americans  would  like  England  to  appear? 
I  ask  this  idle  question  simply  because  the 
England  of  his  pencil,  and  not  less  of  his 
brush  (of  his  eminent  brush  there  would 
be  much  to  say),  is  exactly  the  England 
that  the  American  imagination,  restricted 
to  itself,  constructs  from  the  poets,  the 
novelists,  from  all  the  delightful  testimony 
it  inherits.  It  was  scarcely  to  have  been 
supposed  possible  that  the  native  point  of 
view  would  embrace  and  observe  so  many 
of  the  things  that  the  more  or  less  famish- 
ed outsider  is,  in  vulgar  parlance, "  after." 
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In  other  words  (though  I  appear  to  utter 
a  foolish  paradox),  the  danger  might  have 
been  that  Mr.  Parsons  knew  his  subject 
too  well  to  feel  it — to  feel  it,  I  mean,  d 
V  America  in.  He  is  as  tender  of  it  as  if 
he  were  vague  about  it.  and  as  certain  of 
it  as  if  he  were  blase. 

But  after  having  wished  that  his  coun- 
try should  be  just  so,  we  proceed  to  dis- 
cover that  it  is  in  fact  not  a  bit  different. 
Between  these  phases  of  our  conscious- 
ness he  is  an  unfailing  messenger.  The 
reader  will  remember  how  often  he  has 
accompanied  with  pictures  the  text  of 
some  amiable  paper  describing  a  pastoral 
region — Warwickshire  or  Surrey,  Devon- 
shire or  the  Thames.  He  will  remember 
bis  exquisite  designs  for  certain  of  Words- 
worth's sonnets.  A  sonnet  of  Words- 
worth is  a  difficult  thing  to  illustrate,  but 
Mr.  Parsons"s  ripe  taste  has  shown  him  the 
way.    Then  there  are  lovely  morsels  from 


his  hand  associated  with  the  drawings  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Abbey — head-pieces,  tail- 
pieces, vignettes,  charming  combinations 
of  flower  aud  foliage,  decorative  clusters 
of  all  sorts  of  pleasant  rural  emblems.  If 
he  has  an  inexhaustible  feeling  for  the 
country  in  general,  his  love  of  the  myriad 
English  flowers  is  perhaps  the  fondest 
part  of  it.  He  draws  them  with  a  rare 
perfection,  and  always  —  little,  definite, 
delicate,  tremulous  things  as  they  are — 
with  a  certain  nobleness.  This  latter 
quality,  indeed.  I  am  prone  to  find  in  all 
his  work,  and  I  should  insist  on  it  still 
more  if  I  might  refer  to  his  important 
paintings.  So  composite  are  the  parts  of 
which  any  distinguished  talent  is  made 
up  that  we  have  to  feel  our  way  as  we 
enumerate  them;  and  yet  that  very  am- 
biguity is  a  challenge  to  analysis  and  to 
characterization.  This  "  nobleness"  on 
Mr.  Parsons's  part  is  the  element  of  style 
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— something  large  and  manly,  expressive 
of  the  total  character  of  his  facts.  His 
landscape  is  the  landscape  of  the  male 
vision:  and  yet  his  touch  is  full  of  senti- 
ment, of  curiosity  and  endearment.  These 
things,  and  others  besides,  make  him  the 
most  interesting,  the  most  living,  of  the 
new  workers  in  his  line. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  other 
things  besides  I  How  can  I  take  precau- 
tions enough  to  say  that  among  the  new 
workers,  deeply  English  as  he  is,  there  is 
comparatively  something  French  in  his 
manner  \  Many  people  will  like  him  be- 
cause they  see  in  him — or  they  think  they 
do — a  certain  happy  mean.  Will  they 
not  fancy  they  catch  him  taking  the  mid- 
dle way  between  the  unsociable  French 
Hude  and  the  old-fashioned  English  '"pic- 
ture" I  If  one  of  these  extremes  is  a  des- 
ert, the  other,  no  doubt,  is  an  oasis  still 
more  vain.  I  have  a  recollection  of  pro- 
ductions of  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons's  which 
might  have  come  from  a  Frenchman  who 
was  in  love  with  English  river-sides.  I 
call  to  mind  no  studies — if  he  has  made 
any — of  French  scenery:  but  if  I  did  they 
would  doubtless  appear  English  enough. 
It  is  the  fashion  among  sundry  to  main- 
tain that  the  English  landscape  is  of  no 
use  for  la  peinture  serieuse,  that  it  is 
wanting  in  technical  accent,  and  is  in 
general  too  story  -  telling,  too  self-con- 
scious and  dramatic,  also  too  lumpish 
and  stodgy,  of  a  green — d'un  vert  bete — 
which,  when  reproduced,  looks  like  that 
of  the  chromo.  Certain  it  is  that  there 
are  many  hands  which  are  not  to  be  trust- 
ed with  it.  and  taste  and  integrity  have 
been  known  to  go  down  before  it.  But 
Alfred  Parsons  may  be  pointed  to  as  one 
who  has  made  the  luxuriant  and  lovable 
things  of  his  own  country  almost  as  "  se- 
rious"'  as  those  familiar  objects — the  pas- 
ture and  the  poplar — which,  even  when 
infinitely  repeated  by  the  great  school 
across  the  Channel,  strike  us  as  but 
meagre  morsels  of  France. 

VI 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  George  H.  Boughton. 
A.R.  A.,  I  encounter  the  same  difficulty  as 
with  Mr.  Millet:  that  is.  I  find  the  win- 
dow closed  through  which  alone  almost  it 
is  just  to  take  a  view  of  his  talent.  Mr. 
Boughton  is  a  painter  about  whom  there 
is  little  that  is  new  to  tell  to-day.  so  con- 
spicuous and  incontestable  is  his  achieve- 
ment, the  fruit  of  a  career  of  which  the 


beginning  was  not  yesterday.    He  is  a 
draughtsman  and  an  illustrator  only  on 
occasion  and  by  accident.    These  acci- 
dents have  mostly  occurred,  however,  in 
the  pages  of  Harper,  and  the  happiest  of 
them  will  still  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
its  readers.   In  the  "  Sketching  Rambles  in 
Holland"  Mr.  Abbey  was  a  participant  (as 
Avitness.  among  other  things,  the  admi- 
rable drawing  of  the  old  Frisian  woman 
bent  over  her  Bible  in  church,  with  the 
heads  of  the  burghers  just  visible  above 
the  rough  archaic  pew-tops — a  drawing 
opposite  to  page  112  in  the  handsome  vol- 
ume into  which  these  contributions  were 
eventually  gathered  together) ;  but  most 
of  the  sketches  Avere  Mr.  Boughton's,  and 
the  charming,  amusing  text  is  altogether 
his.  save  in  the  sense  that  it  commemo- 
rates his  companion's  impressions  as  well 
as  his  own — the  delightful,  irresponsible, 
visual,  sensual,  pictorial,  capricious  im- 
pressions of  a  painter  in  a  strange  land 
— the  person  surely  whom  at  particular 
moments  one  would  give  most  to  be.  If 
there  be  anything  happier  than  the  im- 
pressions of  a  painter,  it  is  the  impres- 
sions of  two.  and  the  combination  is  set 
forth  with  uncommon  spirit  and  humor 
in  this  frank  recoi-d  of  the  innocent  lust 
of  the  eyes.    Mr.  Boughton  scruples  little, 
in  general,  to  write  as  well  as  to  draw.Avhen 
the  fancy  takes  him:  to  Avrite  in  the  man- 
ner of  painters,  with  the  bold,  irreverent, 
unconventional,  successful  brush.    If  I 
were  not  afraid  of  seeming  patronizing.  I 
Avould  say  that  there  is  little  doubt  that 
if  as  a  painter  he  had  not  had  to  try  to 
write  in  character,  he  A\-ould  certainly 
have  made  a  characteristic  writer.  He 
has  the  most  enviable  *'  finds."  not  dream- 
ed of  in  timid  literature,  yet  making  cap- 
ital descriptive  prose.    Other  specimens 
of  them  may  be  encountered  in  two  or 
three  Christmas  tales,  signed,  in  these 
pages.  Avith  the  name  whose  usual  place 
is  the  corner  of  a  valuable  canvas. 

If  Mr.  Boughton  is  in  this  manner  not 
a  simple  talent,  further  complications  and 
reversions  may  be  obseiwed  in  him,  as,  for 
instance,  that  having  reverted  from  Amer- 
ica, where  he  spent  his  early  years,  back 
to  England,  the  land  of  his  origin,  he 
has  now  in  a  sense  oscillated  again  from 
the  latter  to  the  former  country.  He 
came  to  London  one  day  years  ago  (from 
Paris.  Avhere  he  had  been  eating  nutri- 
tively of  the  tree  of  artistic  knoAvledge), 
in  order  to  re-embark  on  the  morrow  for 
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the  United  States;  hut  that  morrow  never 
came — it  has  never  come  vet.  Certainly 
now  it  never  can  come,  for  the  country 
that  Mr.  Houghton  left  behind  him  in 
his  youth  is  no  longer  there;  the"  old 
New  York"  is  no  longer  a  port  to  sail  to, 


monies  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  appearing 
to  talk  a  jargon  >,  which  people  are  hungry 
for  when  they  acquire  "a  Houghton," 
and  winch  they  can  obtain  on  no  other 
terms.  This  pictorial  element  in  which 
he  moves  is  made  up  of  divers  delicate 
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unless  for  phantom  ships.  In  imagina- 
tion, however,  the  author  of  "The  Return 
of  the  Mayflower"  has  several  times  taken 
his  way  back;  he  has  painted  with  con- 
spicuous charm  and  success  various  epi- 
sodes of  the  early  Puritan  story.  He  was 
able  on  occasion  to  remember  vividly 
enough  the  low  New  England  coast  and 
the  thin  New  England  air.  He  has  been 
perceptibly  an  inventor,  calling  into  be- 
ing certain  types  of  face  and  dress,  certain 
tones  and  associations  of  color  (all  in  the 
line  of  what  I  should  call  subdued  har- 


things,  and  there  would  be  a  roughness  in 
attempting  to  unravel  the  tapestry.  There 
is  old  English,  and  old  American,  and  old 
Dutch  in  it,  and  a  friendly,  unexpected 
new  Dutch  too— an  ingredient  of  New 
Amsterdam — a  strain  of  Knickerbocker 
and  of  Washington  Irving.  There  is  an 
admirable  infusion  of  landscape  in  it, 
from  which  some  people  regret  that  Mr. 
Boughton  should  ever  have  allowed  him- 
self to  be  distracted  by  his  importunate 
love  of  sad-faced,  pretty  women  in  close- 
fitting  coifs  and  old  silver-clasped  cloaks. 
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And  indeed,  though  his  figures  are  very 
"tender."  his  landscape  is  to  my  sense 
tenderer  still.  Moreover.  Mr.  Boughton 
bristles,  not  aggressively,  but  in  the  de- 
gree of  a  certain  conciliatory  pertinacity, 
with  contradictious  properties.  He  lives 
in  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  hospita- 
ble houses  in  London,  but  the  note  of  his 
■work  is  the  melancholy  of  rural  things, 
of  lonely  people,  and  of  quaint,  far-off 
legend  and  refrain.  There  is  a  delightful 
ambiguity  of  period  and  even  of  clime  in 
him.  and  he  rejoices  in  that  inability  to 
depict  the  modern  which  is  the  most  con- 
vincing sign  of  the  contemporary.  He 
has  a  genius  for  landscape,  yet  he  abounds 
in  knowledge  of  every  sort  of  ancient 
fashion  of  garment:  the  buckles  and  but- 
ton-holes, the  very  shoe-ties,  of  the  past  are 
dear  to  him.  It  is  almost  always  autumn 
or  winter  in  his  pictures.  His  horizons 
are  cold,  his  trees  are  bare  (he  does  the 
bare  tree  beautifully),  and  bis  draperies 
lined  with  fur:  but  when  he  exhibits  him- 
self directly,  as  in  the  fantastic  ''Ram- 
bles" before  mentioned,  contagious  high 
spirits  are  the  clearest  of  his  showing. 
Here  he  appeal's  as  an  irrepressible  felici- 
tous sketcher.  and  I  know  no  pleasanter 
record  of  the  joys  of  sketching,  or  even 
those  of  simply  looking.  Theophile  Gau- 
tier  himself  was  not  more  inveterately 
addicted  to  this  latter  wanton  exercise. 
There  ought  to  be  a  pocket  edition  of  Mr. 
Boughton's  book,  which  would  serve  for 
travellers  in  other  countries  too.  give 
them  the  point  of  view,  and  put  them  in 
the  mood.  Such  a  blessing,  and  such  a 
distinction  too.  is  it  to  have  an  eye.  Mr. 
Boughton's.  in  his  good-humored  Dutch 
wanderings,  holds  from  morning  till  night 
a  sociable,  graceful  revel.  From  the  mo- 
ment it  opens  till  the  moment  it  closes, 
its  day  is  a  round  of  adventures.  His 
jolly  pictorial  narrative,  reflecting  every 
glint  of  October  sunshine  and  patch  of 
russet  shade,  is  capable  of  confirming  us 
afresh  in  the  genial  faith  that  the  painter's 
life  is  the  best  life,  in  that  it  is  the  one 
which,  on  the  whole,  misses  fewest  im- 
pressions. 

VII. 

Mr.  Du  Maurier  has  a  brilliant  history, 
but  it  must  be  candidly  recognized  that  it 
is  written  or  drawn  mainly  in  another 
periodical.  It  is  only  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years  that  the  most  ironical  of 
the  artists  of  Punch  has  exerted  himself 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  readers  of 


Harper :  but  I  seem  to  come  too  late  with 
any  commentary  on  the  nature  of  his  sat- 
ire or  the  charm  of  his  execution.  When 
he  began  to  appear  in  Harper  he  was  al- 
ready an  old  friend,  and  for  myself  I 
confess  I  have  to  go  through  rather  a  com- 
plicated mental  operation  to  put  into 
words  what  I  think  of  him.  What  does 
a  man  think  of  the  language  he  has  learn- 
ed to  speak  ?  He  judges  it  only  while  he 
is  learning.  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  work,  in 
regard  to  the  life  it  embodies,  is  not  so 
much  a  thing  we  see  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  seeing.  That  is.  he  has  inter- 
preted for  us  for  so  many  years  the  so- 
cial life  of  England  that  the  interpreta- 
tion has  become  the  text  itself.  We  have 
accepted  his  types,  his  categories,  his  con- 
clusions, his  sympathies,  and  his  ironies. 
It  is  not  given  to  all  the  world  to  thread 
the  mazes  of  London  society,  and  for  the 
great  body  of  the  disinherited,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  public.  Mr. 
Du  Maurier's  representation  is  the  thing 
represented.  Is  the  effect  of  it  to  nip  in 
the  bud  any  remote  yearning  for  personal 
participation  ?  I  feel  tempted  to  say  yes. 
when  I  think  of  the  follies,  the  flatnesses, 
the  affectations  and  stupidities,  which  his 
teeming  pencil  has  made  vivid.  But  that 
vision  immediately  merges  itself  in  an- 
other— a  panorama  of  tail,  pleasant,  beau- 
tiful people,  placed  in  becoming  attitudes, 
in  charming  gardens,  in  luxurious  rooms, 
so  that  I  can  scarcely  tell  which  is  the 
more  definite,  the  impression  satiric  or 
the  impression  plastic. 

This  I  take  to  be  a  sign  that  Mr.  Du 
Maurier  knows  how  to  be  general,  and  has 
a  conception  of  completeness.  The  world 
amuses  him.  such  queer  things  go  on  in 
it:  but  the  part  that  amuses  him  most  is 
certain  lines  of  our  personal  structure. 
That  amusement  is  the  brightest :  the  oth- 
er is  often  sad  enough.  A  sharp  critic 
might  accuse  Mr.  Du  Maurier  of  lingering 
too  complacently  on  the  lines  in  question : 
of  having  a  certain  ideal  of  "lissome" 
elongation  to  which  the  promiscuous  truth 
is  sometimes  sacrificed.  But  in  fact  this 
artist's  truth  never  pretends  to  be  promis- 
cuous: it  is  avowedly  select  and  specific. 
What  he  depicts  is  so  preponderantly  the 
body  of  people  who  constitute  what  is 
called  society  that  the  remainder  of  the 
picture,  in  a  notice  as  brief  as  the  present 
is  obliged  to  be.  may  be  neglected.  If  his 
people  are  not  all  the  tenants  of  drawing- 
rooms,  they  are  represented  at  least  Ln 
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some  relation  to  these.  'Any  and  his 
friends  at  the  fancy  fair  are  in  society  for 
the  time;  the  point  of  introducing  them 
is  to  show  how  the  contrast  intensifies 
them.  Of  late  years  Mr.  I  hi  Manner  lias 
perhaps  heen  a  little  too  docile  to  the  nmse 


runs";  they  all  hang  together  and  refer 
to  each  other — complete,  confirm,  correct, 
illuminate  each  other.  Sometimes  they 
are  not  satiric:  satire  is  not  pure  charm, 
and  the  artist  has  allowed  himself  to  go 
in  for  pure  charm.    Sometimes  he  has 
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of  elegance;  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
"masher"  and  the  high  girl  with  elhows 
have  heguiled  him  into  occasional  inat- 
tention to  the  doings  of  the  short  and 
shahhy.  But  his  career  has  been  long 
and  rich,  and  I  allude,  in  such  words,  but 
to  a  moment  of  it. 

The  moral  of  it — I  refer  to  the  artistic 
one — seen  altogether,  is  striking  and  ed- 
ifying enough.  What  Mr.  Du  Maurier 
has  attempted  to  do  is  to  give,  in  a  thou- 
sand interrelated  drawings,  a  general  sa- 
tiric picture  of  the  social  life  of  his  time 
and  country.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
through  them  "an   increasing  purpose 


allowed  himself  to  go  in  for  pure  gro- 
tesqueness,  and  satire  (which  should  hold 
on  to  the  mane  of  the  real)  slides  ofl'  the 
other  side  of  the  runaway  horse.  But  he 
remains,  on  the  whole,  pencil  in  hand,  a 
wonderfully  copious  and  veracious  his 
torian  of  his  age  and  his  civilization. 

VIII. 

I  have  left  Mr.  Reinhart  to  the  last 
because  of  his  importance,  and  now  that 
very  importance  operates  as  a  sort  of  re- 
striction to  the  remarks  that  I  have  left 
myself  scanty  space  for.  To  go  well 
round  him  at  a  deliberate  pace  would 
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take  a  whole  paper.  With  Mr.  Abbey, 
Mr.  Reinhart  is  the  artist  who  has  con- 
tributed most  abundantly  to  these  pages; 
his  work,  indeed,  in  quantity,  considera- 
bly exceeds  Mr.  Abbey's.  He  is  the  ob- 
server of  tbe  immediate,  as  Mr.  Abbey  is 
that  of  the  considerably  removed,  and  the 
conditions  be  asks  us  to  accept  are  less 
expensive  to  the  imagination  than  those 
of  his  colleague.  He  is,  in  short,  the  vig- 
orous, racy  jirosa te ur  of  that  human  com- 
edy of  which  Mr.  Abbey  is  the  poet.  He 
illustrates  the  modern  sketch  of  trav- 
el, the  modern  tale— the  poor  little  "qui- 
et." psychological,  conversational  modern 
tale,  which  I  often  think  the  artist  invited 
to  represent  it  to  the  eye  must  hate,  un- 
less he  be  a  very  intelligent  master,  so 
little,  on  a  superficial  view,  would  there 
appear  to  be  in  it  to  represent.  The  su- 
perficial view  is.  after  all,  the  natural  one 
for  the  picture-maker.  A  talent  of  the 
first  order,  however,  only  wants  to  be  set 
thinking,  as  a  single  word,  will  often  make 
it.  Mr.  Reinhart,  at  any  rate,  triumphs: 
whether  there  be  life  or  not  in  the  little 
tale  itself,  there  is  unmistakable  life  in 
his  version  of  it.  Mr.  Reinhart  deals  in 
that  element  purely  with  admirable  frank- 
ness and  vigor.  He  is  not  so  much  sug- 
gestive as  positively  and  sharply  repre- 
sentative. His  facility,  his  agility,  his 
universality,  are  a  truly  stimulating  sight. 
He  asks  not  too  many  questions  of  his 
subject,  but  to  those  he  does  ask  he  insists 
upon  a  thoroughly  intelligible  answer. 
By  his  universality  I  mean,  perhaps  as 
much  as  anything  else,  his  admirable 
drawing :  not  precious,  as  the  aesthetic 
say.  nor  pottering,  as  the  vulgar,  but  free, 
strong,  and  secure,  which  enables  him  to 
do  with  the  human  figure  at  a  moment's 
notice  anything  that  any  occasion  may 
demand.  It  gives  him  an  immense  range, 
and  I  know  not  how  to  express  lit  is  not 
easy;  my  sense  of  a  certain  capable  indif- 
ference that  is  in  him  otherwise  than  by 
saying  that  he  would  quite  as  soon  do  one 
thing  as  another. 

l'or  it  is  true  that  the  admirer  of  his 
work  rather  misses  in  him  that  intimation 
of  a  secret  preference  which  many  strong 
draughtsmen  show,  and  which  is  not  ab- 
sent, for  instance  (I  don't  mean  the  secret, 
but  the  intimation),  from  the  beautiful  do- 
ings of  Mr.  Abbey.  It  is  extremely  pre- 
sent in  Mr.  Du  Maimers  work,  just  as  it 
was  visible,  less  elusively,  in  that  of  John 
Leech,  his  predecessor  in  Punch.  Mr. 


Abbey  has  a  haunting  type;  Du  Maurier 
has  a  haunting  type.  There  was  little 
perhaps  of  the  haunted  about  Leech,  but 
Ave  know  very  well  how  he  wanted  his 
jn-etty  girls,  his  British  swell,  and  his 
"  hunting  men"  to  look.  He  betrayed  a 
predilection  ;  he  had  his  little  ideal.  That 
an  artist  may  be  a  great  force  and  not 
have  a  little  ideal,  the  scarcely  too  much 
to  be  praised  Charles  Keene  is  there  (I 
mean  he  is  in  Punch)  to  show  us.  He 
lias  not  a  haunting  type — not  he — and  I 
think  that  no  one  has  yet  discovered  how 
he  would  like  his  pretty  girls  to  look. 
He  has  kept  the  soft  conception  too  much 
to  himself — he  has  not  trifled  with  the 
common  truth  by  letting  it  appear.  This 
common  truth,  in  its  innumerable  combi- 
nations, is  what  Mr.  Reinhart  also  shows 
us  (with  of  course  infinitely  less  of  ajxirti 
pris  of  laughing  at  iti,  though,  as  I  must 
hasten  to  add.  the  female  face  and  form 
in  his  hands  always  happen  to  take  on  a 
much  lovelier  cast  than  in  Mr.  Keene's. 
These  things  with  him,  however,  are  not 
a  private  predilection,  an  artist's  dream. 
Mr.  Reinhart  is  solidly  an  artist,  but  I 
doubt  whether  as  yet  he  dreams,  and  the 
absence  of  private  predilections  makes  him 
seem  a  little  hard.  He  is  sometimes  rough 
with  our  average  humanity.and  especially 
rough  with  the  feminine  portion  of  it.  He 
usually  represents  American  life,  in  which 
that  portion  is  often  spoken  of  as  showing 
to  peculiar  advantage.  But  Mr.  Reinhart 
sees  it.  generally,  as  very  bourgeois.  His 
good  ladies  are  apt  to  be  rather  thick 
and  short,  rather  huddled  and  plain.  I 
shouldn't  mind  it  so  much  if  they  didn't 
look  so  much  alive.  They  are  incontes- 
tably  possible.  The  long,  brilliant  series 
of  drawings  he  made  to  accompany  Mr. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner's  papers  on  the 
American  watering-places  form  a  rich 
bourgeois  epic,  which  imaginations  haunt- 
ed by  a  type  must  accept  with  philosophy, 
for  the  sketches  in  question  will  have 
carried  the  tale,  and  all  sorts  of  irresistible 
illusion  with  it.  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth.  Full  of  observation  and  reality, 
of  happy  impressionism,  taking  all  things 
as  they  come,  with  many  a  charming  pic- 
ture of  youthful  juxtaposition,  they  give 
us  a  sense,  to  which  nothing  need  be 
added,  of  the  energy  of  Mr.  Reinhart's 
pencil.  They  are  an  incomparable  col- 
lection of  pictorial  notes  on  the  man- 
ners and  customs,  the  aspects  and  habi- 
tats, in  July  and  August,  of  the  great 
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American  democracy ;  of  which. certainly, 
taking  one  thing-  with  another,  they  give 
a  very  comfortable,  cheerful  account.  But 
they  confirm  that  analytic  view  of  which 
I  have  ventured  to  give  a  hint — the  view 
of  Mr.  Reinhart  as  an  artist  of  immense 
capacity  who  yet.  somehow,  doesn't  care. 
I  must  add  that  this  aspect  of  him  is 
modified  in  the  one  case  very  gracefully, 
in  the  other  by  the  operation  of  a  sort  of 
constructive  humor,  remarkably  strong, 
in  his  illustrations  of  Spanish  life  and  his 
sketches  of  the  Berlin  political  world. 

His  fashion  of  remaining  outside,  as 
it  were,  makes  him  (to  the  analyst)  only 
the  more  interesting,  for  the  analyst,  if  he 
have  any  critical  life  in  him,  will  be  prone 
to  wonder  ivh y  he  doesn't  care,  and  wheth- 
er matters  may  not  be  turned  about  in  such 
a  way  as  that  he  should,  with  the  conse- 
quence of  his  large  capacity  becoming 
more  fruitful  still.  Mr.  Reinhart  is  open 
to  the  large  appeal  of  Paris,  where  he 
lives — as  is  evident  from  much  of  his 
work — where  he  paints,  and  where  in 
crowded  exhibitions  reputation  and  hon- 
ors have  descended  upon  him.    And  yet 


Paris,  for  all  she  may  have  taught  him, 
has  not  given  him  the  mystic  sentiment 
— about  which  I  am  perhaps  writing  non- 
sense. Is  it  nonsense  to  say  that,  being 
very  much  an  incarnation  of  the  modern 
international  spirit  (he  might  be  a  French- 
man in  Xew  York  were  he  not  an  Ameri- 
can in  Paris),  the  moral  of  his  work  is 
possibly  the  inevitable  want  of  finality, 
of  intrinsic  character,  in  that  sweet  free- 
dom ?  Does  the  cosmopolite  necessarily 
pay  for  his  freedom  by  a  want  of  function 
— the  impersonality  of  not  being  repre- 
sentative \  Must  one  be  a  little  narrow 
to  have  a  sentiment,  and  very  local  to 
have  a  quality,  or  at  least  a  style:  and 
would  the  missing  type,  if  I  may  mention 
it  yet  again,  haunt  our  artist — who  is  some- 
how, in  his  rare  instrumental  facility, 
outside  of  quality  and  style — a  good  deal 
more  if  he  were  not,  amid  the  mixture  of 
associations  and  the  confusion  of  races, 
liable  to  fall  into  vagueness  as  to  what 
types  are  '.  He  can  do  anything  he  likes : 
by  which  I  mean  he  can  do  wonderfully 
even  the  things  he  doesn't  like.  But  he 
strikes  me  as  a  force  not  yet  fully  used. 
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FIG.  1. — THE  PLANET  SATURN. — After  a  drawing  by  Bond. 


FEW  persons  have  memories  so  reten- 
tive as  to  recollect  astronomical  de- 
tails with  which  they  have  probably  at 
some  time  been  acquainted,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  well  to  begin  by  reminding 
my  readers  of  the  most  salient  facts  con- 


cerning the  planet  Saturn.  To  the  naked 
eye  Saturn  appears  as  a  brilliant  star, 
which  shines,  without  twinkling,  with  a 
yellowish  light.  It  is  always  to  be  found 
very  nearly  in  the  ecliptic,  moving  slowly 
amongst  the  fixed  stars  at  the  rate  of  only 
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l.'U  per  annum.  It  is  the  second  largest 
planet  of  the  solar  system,  being  only  ex- 
ceeded in  size  by  the  giant  Jupiter.  It 
weighs  ill  times  as  much  as  our  earth,  but, 
being  as  light  as  cork,  occupies  t'i'.X)  times 
the  volume,  and  is  !)  times  as  great  in  cir- 
cumference. Notwithstanding  its  great 
size  it  rotates  round  its  axis  far  more  rap- 
idly than  does  the  earth,  its  day  being 
only  10-V  of  our  hours.  It  is  10  times  as 
far  from  the  sun  as  we  are,  and  its  year, 
or  time  of  revolution  round  the  sun.  is 
equal  to  30  of  our  years.  It  was  deemed 
by  the  early  astronomers  to  be  the  planet 
farthest  from  the  sun,  but  that  was  before 
the  discovery  by  Herschel,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  of  the  farther  planet  Ura- 
nus, and  that  of  the  still  more  distant 
Neptune  by  Adams  and  Leverrier  in  the 
year  1S46. 

The  telescope  has  shown  that  Saturn  is 
attended  by  a  retinue  of  satellites  almost 
as  numerous  as.  and  closely  analogous  to, 
the  planets  circling  round  the  sun.  These 
moons  are  eight  in  number,  are  of  the 
most  various  sizes,  the  largest  as  great  as 
the  planet  Mars,  and  the  smallest  very 
small,  and  are  equally  diverse  in  respect 
of  their  distances  from  the  planet.  But 
besides  its  eight  moons  Saturn  has  another 
attendant  absolutely  unique  in  the  hea- 
vens; it  is  girdled  with  a  flat  ring,  which, 
like  the  planet  itself,  is  only  rendered 
visible  to  us  by  the  illumination  of  sun- 
light. Fig.  1,  to  which  further  reference 
is  made  below,  shows  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  planet  and  of  its  ring.  The 
theory  of  the  physical  constitution  of  that 
ring  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  essay. 

A  system  so  rich  in  details,  so  diversi- 
fied and  so  extraordinary,  would  afford, 
and  doubtless  has  afforded,  the  subject  for 
many  descriptive  essays;  but  description 
is  not  my  present  object. 

Accident  has  recently  directed  my  at- 
tention to  the  works  of  a  man  of  genius, 
M.  Edouard  Roche,  and  my  choice  of  a 
subject  has  been  dictated  by  the  desire  to 
rescue  one  at  least  of  his  discoveries  from 
an  unmerited  neglect.  In  scieuce  the  old 
proverb  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush  can 
only  be  accepted  in  a  qualified  sense,  for, 
in  the  first  place,  some  interpreter  is  al- 
ways needed  to  make  technical  researches 
intelligible  to  the  world  at  large,  and  in 
the  second  place,  some  accidental  circum- 
stance may  for  a  long  time  distract  the 
attention  of  men  of  science  from  the  works 
of  auy  writer  irrespectively  of  their  merits. 
Vol.  LXXIX.— No.  469.-6 


M.  Roche,  who  died  in  1883,  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  faculty  of 
science  at  the  old  city  of  Montpellier.  in 
the  south  of  France.  He  was  obviously 
a  patriotic;  citizen,  and  was  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal founders  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Montpellier,  which  institution  he  en- 
thusiastically supported  by  communica- 
ting to  it  all  his  various  memoirs  from 
1847  to  1882. 

It  is  the  function  of  such  bodies  as  the 
Academy  of  Montpellier  and  the  Midland 
Institute*  to  foster  a  love  of  knowledge 
and  to  promote  science  in  their  several 
centres,  and  in  so  doing  they  perform  a 
great  and  useful  work.  Unfortunately 
their  activity  may  sometimes  in  one  re- 
spect fail  to  tend  to  the  rapid  promotion 
of  science.  The  multiplicity  of  scientific 
publications  has  now  become  so  great  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  for  any  but  the  lar- 
gest libraries  to  possess  them  all.  When, 
then,  the  memoirs  of  an  author  have  not 
been  published  in  such  centres  as  London, 
Paris,  or  Berlin,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
a  long  time  elapses  before  their  merits  are 
generally  recognized.  It  has  thus  come 
about  that  the  admirable  memoirs  publish- 
ed at  Montpellier  are  apparently  but  little 
known  even  to  men  of  science,  and  the 
local  patriotism  of  the  authors  has  thus 
operated  detrimentally  to  the  diffusion  of 
their  discoveries.  I  have  not  yet  met  a 
single  English  mathematician  who  has 
read  Roche's  papers. 

The  necessary  limitation  of  space  pre- 
vents me  from  giving  a  sketch  of  the  gen- 
eral scientific  activity  of  Roche,  but  one  of 
his  investigations  has  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  constitution  of  Saturn's  ring. 

The  existence  of  the  ring  of  Saturn 
seems  now  a  very  commonplace  piece  of 
knowledge,  and  yet  it  is  only  250  years 
since  the  moons  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
were  first  detected,  and  since  suspicion 
was  first  aroused  that  there  was  some- 
thing altogether  peculiar  about  the  Sa- 
turnian  system.  These  discoveries,  in  deed, 
depended  entirely  on  the  invention  of  tbe 
telescope.  It  may  assist  the  reader  to  re- 
alize how  necessary  the  aid  of  that  instru- 
ment was  when  I  say  that  Saturn,  when  at 
his  nearest  to  us,  is  the  same  in  size  as  a 
sixpenny  piecef  held  up  at  a  distance  of 
210  yards. 

*  This  essay  formed  the  subject  of  a  lecture  de- 
livered at  the"  Midland  Institute,  Birmingham,  on 
November  21,  1887. 

f  A  sixpenny  piece  is  exactly  three-fourths  of  an 
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It  was  the  celebrated  Galileo  who  first 
invented  a  combination  of  lenses  such  as 
is  still  used  in  our  present  opera-glasses, 
for  the  purpose  of  magnifying  distant  ob- 
jects. 

In  July  of  1610  he  began  to  examine 
Saturn  with  his  telescope.  His  most 
powerful  instrument  only  magnified  32 
times,  and  although  such  an  enlarge- 
ment should  have  amply  sufficed  to  en- 
able him  to  make  out  the  ring,  yet  he 
persuaded  himself  that  what  he  saw  was 
a  large  bright  disk,  with  two  smaller  ones 
touching  it,  one  on  each  side.  His  lenses 
were  doubtless  imperfect,  but  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  his  error  must  have  been  the 
extreme  improbability  of  the  existence  of 
a  ring  girdling  the  planet.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  what  he  had  seen  to  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Tuscany, Giuliano  de'  Medici,  and 
to  others;  he  also  published  to  the  world 
an  anagram  which,  when  the  letters  were 
properly  arranged,  read  as  follows:  "  Al- 
tissimum  planetam  tergeminum  obser- 
vavi"  (I  have  seen  the  farthest  planet  as 
triple),  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Saturn  was  then  the  farthest  known 
planet. 

In  1612  Galileo  again  examined  Saturn, 
and  was  utterly  perplexed  and  discour- 
aged to  find  his  triple  star  replaced  by  a 
single  disk.  He  writes,  ''Is  it  possible 
that  some  mocking  demon  has  deceived 
me  ?"  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
mark that  there  are  several  positions  in 
which  Saturn's  rings  vanish  from  sight, 
or  so  nearly  vanish  as  to  be  only  visible 
with  the  most  powerful  modern  telescopes. 
When  the  plane  of  the  ring  passes  through 
the.  sun,  only  its  very  thin  edge  is  illumi- 
nated ;  this  was  the  case  in  1612,  when 
Galileo  lost  it;  secondly,  if  the  plane  of 
the  ring  passes  through  the  earth,  Ave 
have  only  a  very  thin  edge  to  look  at; 
and  thirdly,  when  the  sun  and  earth  are 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  ring,  the  face  of 
the  ring  which  is  presented  to  us  is  in 
shadow,  and  therefore  invisible. 

Some  time  afterward  Galileo's  perplex- 
ity was  increased  by  seeing  that  the  planet 
had  then  a  pair  of  arms,  but  he  never 
succeeded  in  unravelling  the  mystery,  and 
blindness  closed  his  career  as  an  astrono- 
mer in  1626. 

About  thirty  years  after  this  the  great 
Dutch  astronomer  Huygens,  having  in- 
vented a  new  sort  of  telescope  (on  the 

inch  in  diameter.  The  American  reader  may  ima- 
gine what  a  silver  twelve-cent  piece  would  be. 


principle  of  our  present  powerful  refrac- 
tors), began  to  examine  the  planet,  and 
saw  that  it  was  furnished  with  two  loops 
or  handles.  Soon  after  the  ring  disap- 
peared; but  when,  in  1659,  it  came  into 
view  again,  he  at  last  recognized  its  true 
character,  and  announced  that  the  planet 
was  attended  by  a  broad  flat  ring. 

A  few  years  later  it  was  perceived  that 
there  were  really  two  rings,  concentric 
with  one  another.  The  division,  which 
may  easily  be  seen  in  drawings  of  the 
planet,  is  still  named  after  Cassini,  one 
of  its  discoverers.  Subsequent  observers 
have  detected  other  less  marked  divisions. 

Nearly  two  centuries  later,  namely, 
in  1850,  Bond  in  America  and  Dawes  in 
England,  independently  and  within  a  fort- 
night of  the  same  time,  observed  that  in- 
side of  the  well-known  bright  rings  there 
is  another  very  faint  dark  ring,  which  is 
so  transparent  that  the  edge  of  the  planet 
is  visible  through  it.  There  is  some  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  ring  has  really 
become  more  conspicuous  within  the  last 
200  years,  so  that  it  would  not  be  right 
to  attribute  the  lateness  of  its  detection 
entirely  to  the  imperfection  of  earlier  ob- 
servations. 

It  was  already  discovered  in  the  last 
century  that  the  ring  is  not  quite  of  the 
same  thickness  at  all  points  of  its  circum- 
ference, that  it  is  not  strictly  concentric 
with  the  planet,  and  that  it  revolves  about 
its  centre.  Herschel,  with  his  magnifi- 
cent reflecting  telescope,  detected  little 
beads  on  the  outer  ring,  and  by  watching 
these  he  concluded  that  that  ring  com- 
pletes its  revolution  in  101-  hours. 

This  sketch  of  the  discovery  and  obser- 
vation of  Saturn's  rings  has  been  necessa- 
rily very  incomplete,  but  we  have  perhaps 
already  occupied  too  much  space  with  it.* 

Fig.  1  exhibits  the  appearance  of  Sat- 
urn and  his  ring.  The  drawing  is  by 
Bond  of  Harvai'd,  and  is  considered  an 
excellent  one. 

It  is  usual  to  represent  the  planets  as 
they  are  seen  through  an  astronomical 
telescope,  that  is  to  say,  reversed.  Thus 
in  Fig.  1  the  south  pole  of  the  planet  is 
at  the  top  of  the  plate,  and  unless  the  tel- 
escope were  being  driven  by  clock-work, 
the  planet  would  appear  to  move  across 
the  field  of  view  from  right  to  left. 

The  plane  of  the  ring  is  coincident  with 

*  See  Proctor's  Saturn  and  his  System  ;  Arago's 
Popular  Astronomy;  Miss  Clerke's  History  of  As- 
tronomy. 
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the  equator  of  the  planet,  and  botli  ring1 
and  equator  are  inclined  to  the  plane  of 
the  planet's  orbit  at  an  angle  of  27  . 

A  whole  essay  might  be  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  this  and  other  pictures,  but 
we  in  ust  con  line  oursel  ves  to  drawing  a  I 
tention  to  the  well-marked  split,  called 
Cassini's  division,  and  to  the  faint  internal 
ring  through  which  the  edge  of  the  planet 
is  visible. 

The  scale  on  which  the  whole  system 
is  constructed  is  best  seen  in  a  diagram  of 
concentric  circles,  showing  the  limits  of 
the  planet's  body  and  of  the  successive 
rings.  Such  a  diagram,  with  explanatory 
notes,  is  given   in   Fig.  2.     An  explana- 
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FIG.      —  DIAGRAM  OF  SATURN  AND  HIS  RINGS. 

tion  of  the  outermost  circle,  called  Roche's 
limit,  will  be  given  later.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  dimensions  of  the  system  :* 

Equatorial  diameter  of  planet   73.000  miles. 

Interior  diameter  of  dark  ring   93,000  miles. 

Interior  diameter  of  bright  rings. .  .  Ill, nun  miles. 

Exterior  diameter  of  bright  rings  . .  169,000  miles. 

We  may  also  remark  that  the  radius  of 
the  limit  of  the  rings  is  2.38  times  the 
mean  radius  of  the  planet,  whilst  Roche's 
limit  is  2. -4-4  such  radii.  The  greatest 
thickness  of  the  ring  is  uncertain,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  it  does  not  exceed 
200  or  300  miles. 

The  pictorial  interest,  as  -we  may  call 
it,  of  all  this  wonderful  combination  is 
obvious,  but  our  curiosity  is  further  stim- 
ulated when  we  reflect  on  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  the  existence  of  this  strange 
satellite  with  what  we  know  of  our  own 
planet  and  of  other  celestial  bodies. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  no  disturbance 
to  our  ordinary  way  of  life  would  be  felt 
if  Saturn's  rings  were  annihilated,  but,  as 
Clerk-Maxwell  has  remarked,  "from  a 

*  From  Proctor's  Saturn  and  his  System,  with 
Sun's  parallax  taken  as  8.8". 


purely  scientific  point  of  view  they  be- 
come the  most  remarkable  bodies  in  the 
heavens,  except,  perhaps,  those  still  less 
useful  bodies,  the  spiral  nebulae.  When 
we  have  actually  seen  that  great  arch 
swung  over  the  equator  of  the  planet 
without  any  visible  connection,  we  can- 
not bring  our  minds  to  rest.  We  can- 
not simply  admit  that  such  is  the  case, 
and  describe  it  as  one  of  the  observed 
facts  of  nature,  not  admitting  or  requir- 
ing explanation.  We  must  either  ex- 
plain its  motion  on  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics, or  admit  that  in  the  Saturnian 
realms  there  can  be  motion  regulated  by 
laws  which  we  are  unable  to  explain. "* 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  then,  that 
astronomers,  not  content  with  the  mere 
portrayal  of  what  they  saw,  have  been 
led  to  speculate  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
rings,  as  to  their  permanence  and  decay, 
as  to  their  origin  and  future  fate.  As 
might  be  expected,  also,  the  speculations 
as  to  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
rings  have  been  diverse,  and  a  final  con- 
clusion has  only  been  reached  by  degrees. 

From  the  great  brilliancy  of  their  re- 
flecting power  Ilerschel  was  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  rings  were  solid.  And 
notwithstanding  the  speculative  protests 
of  a  few  astronomers,  this  view  was  uni- 
versally held  until  some  thirty  years  ago. 

Laplace,  second  only  to  Newton  as  a 
mathematical  astronomer,  analyzes  the 
conception  of  a  solid  annular  satellite. t 
He  says  that  it  is  contrary  to  all  proba- 
bility that  such  a  ring  should  hold  to- 
gether by  the  cohesion  of  its  molecules; 
for,  if  it  were  so,  the  parts  nearest  to 
the  planet,  being  attracted  by  the  planet, 
would  gradually  be  detached  from  the 
rings,  which  by  an  insensible  degrada- 
tion would  end  in  total  destruction.  But 
he  makes  this  remark  with  the  view  of 
urging  that  a  solid  ring  can  only  subsist 
if  it  has  a  particular  form  of  section.  He 
accordingly  treats  the  case  of  a  solid  ring 
covered  by  a  layer  of  fluid,  and  he  then 
determines  the  shape  in  which  this  lluid 
will  rest  when  the  system  rotates  round 
the  planet  and  is  subject  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  planet  and  of  the  ring  itself. 
He  concludes  that  if  a  solid  ring  has  the 
same  shape  of  section  as  that  which  he 
finds  for  the  fluid  layer,  the  solid  ring 
will  hold  together  without  any  tax  on 

*  Maxwell.  Stability  of  Saturn's  Rinffs:  1859. 
Macmillan,  p.  1. 

+  Mecanique  Celeste,  Bk.  III.,  chap.  6. 
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the  cohesive  forces.  He  thus  proves  that 
the  section  of  a  solid  ring  must  be  a  flat- 
tened oval  or  ellipse,  and  that  the  den- 
sity of  the  planet  cannot  be  more  than 
one-third  greater  than  that  of  the  ring. 
He  next  proves  that  it  is  also  necessary, 
in  order  that  a  ring  may  continue  to  re- 
volve concentrically  with  the  planet,  that 
it  should  be  weighted  in  one  point  of  its 
circumference,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  that  its  section  should  be 
greater  in  one  part  than  another.  The 
inference  of  Laplace  seems  to  have  been 
that  there  are  actually  several  solid  rings 
revolving  about  Saturn,  each  of  the  prop- 
er oval  but  irregular  section. 

The  great  weight  of  Laplace's  name 
had  apparently  the  effect  of  lulling  to 
rest  the  spirit  of  speculation  on  this 
topic  for  some  fifty  years  after  his  time. 
But  in  reality  Laplace's  investigation, 
although  marked  by  his  usual  ability, 
should  by  its  incompleteness  rather  have 
had  the  effect  of  stimulating  inquiry  than 
of  discouraging  it. 

The  matter  remained  in  this  unsatis- 
factory condition  until  1848,  when  Roche 
published  the  investigation  which  is  the 
cause  of  this  essay.  The  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrived  failed  to  attract  the  no- 
tice of  astronomers,  and  it  was  not  until 
1857  that  a  Cambridge  mathematician, 
handling  the  subject  in  a  new  and  ori- 
ginal manner,  commanded  general  atten- 
tion when  he  announced  the  same  result 
as  his  French  precursor.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  tell  what  were  the  arguments 
and  what  the  results  of  these  independent 
investigators. 

The  immediate  object  of  Roche's  work 
was  a  problem  of  abstract  celestial  me- 
chanics, and  thus  his  attack  on  the  Satur- 
nian  question  was  of  an  indirect  charac- 
ter. 

In  order,  then,  to  give  an  idea  of 
Roche's  paper,  we  must  now  leave  Sat- 
urn's ring  out  of  view,  and  must  consider 
a  purely  ideal  mechanical  problem.  But 
it  will  be  simplest  in  the  first  instance  to 
give  this  problem  a  concrete  shape  by 
considering  a  very  simple  problem,  and 
then  passing  on  to  discuss  the  relation- 
ship between  our  moon  and  the  earth. 

If  you  tie  a  string  to  a  stone  and  whirl 
it  round,  the  pull  on  your  hand  is  called 
centrifugal  force,  and  the  pull  on  the 
stone  by  which  it  is  prevented  from  fly- 
ing off,  is  called  centripetal  force.  It  is 
well  to  remark,  however,  that  centrifugal 


force  is  merely  an  effect  of  motion.  There 
is  a  difficulty  in  mentally  following  a 
whirling  body  in  its  orbit,  but  it  is  per- 
missible to  simplify  the  problem  by  al- 
lowing the  motion  of  revolution  to  drop 
out  of  sight,  provided  that  an  ideal  centri- 
fugal force  is  introduced. 

Centrifugal  and  centripetal  force  are 
simply  two  views  of  the  same  thing, 
namely,  the  tension  of  the  string;  it  is 
named  one  way  when  we  consider  the  in- 
terest of  the  whirler,  the  other  way  when 
we  consider  the  thing  whirled.  The  same 
double  view  of  the  same  thing  occurs  in 
commerce,  where  a  transaction  which 
stands  on  the  credit  side  in  the  books  of 
one  merchant  appears  on  the  debit  side 
in  the  books  of  the  other. 

I  am  going  to  show  that  the  experi- 
ment with  the  string  and  stone  presents 
an  analogy  with  the  case  of  the  moon  re- 
volving about  the  earth. 

The  moon  whirls  round  the  earth  once 
in  27^  days,  and  tends  to  fly  away  un- 
der the  influence  of  centrifugal  force,  but 
is  restrained  by  the  centripetal  force  of 
the  earth's  attraction.  When  a  stone  is 
whirled,  the  total  centrifugal  force  on  it 
exactly  balances  the  total  centripetal  pull 
of  the  string;  so  also  the  total  centrifu- 
gal force  on  the  moon  exactly  balances 
the  total  attraction  of  the  earth.  In  fact 
the  invisible  bond  between  the  two  bodies 
plays  just  the  same  part  as  does  the  string 
between  hand  and  stone. 

When  a  body  is  whirled,  centrifugal 
force  is  greater  the  further  we  go  from 
the  axis  of  whirling.  Now  the  axis  round 
which  the  moon  is  whirled  is  at  the  earth 
(or  very  nearly  so),  and  so  the  parts  of 
the  moon's  body  which  are  farther  from 
the  earth,  being  farther  from  the  axis  of 
whirling,  have  a  stronger  tendency  to  fly 
away  from  the  earth  than  the  parts  which 
are  nearer.  So  far  the  cases  of  the  stone 
and  of  the  moon  resemble  one  another. 

But  a  difference  arises  when  we  come 
to  compare  the  attraction  of  the  earth 
with  the  tension  of  the  string,  for  the 
earth  attracts  every  particle  of  the  moon, 
whereas  the  string  pulls  only  along  a  nar- 
row line  where  it  girdles  the  stone.  The 
earth  does  not,  however,  attract  every 
particle  of  the  moon  with  equal  force,  for 
it  pulls  the  nearer  parts  of  the  moon  more 
strongly  than  the  farther  parts,  as  is  ob- 
vious from  the  nature  of  the  law  of  at- 
traction. 

Thus  at  the  part  of  the  moon  which  is 
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nearest  to  the  earth,  and  therefore  nearest 
to  the  axis  of  whirling,  the  attraction  is 
at  its  strongest,  whilst  tin1  centrifugal  ten- 
dency is  at  its  weakest.  And  conversely 
at  the  part  of  the  moon  which  is  farthest 
from  the  earth,  and  therefore  farthest 
from  the  axis  of  whirling,  the  attraction 
is  at  its  weakest,  whilst,  tin*  centrifugal 
tendency  is  at  its  strongest.  Now  remem- 
bering that  on  the  whole  attraction  and 
centrifugal  tendency  are  exactly  equal 
and  opposite,  we  see  that  where  attraction 
is  strong  and  centrifugal  tendency  weak, 
attraction  must  over-balance  centrifugal 
tendency;  also  where  attraction  is  weak 
and  centrifugal  tendency  strong,  centrifu- 
gal tendency  must  over-halance  attract  ion. 
We  know  that  the  moon  always  shows 
us  the  same  face.  Let  the  circle  in  Fig. 
3  represent  a  section  of  the  moon,  and  let 
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the  earth  he  a  long  way  otF  in  the  direc- 
tion E.  Then  V  is  the  middle  of  the 
hemisphere  facing  the  earth  :  it  is  the  mid- 
dle of  the  moon's  face  which  we  see  at 
full  moon.  I  is  the  middle  of  the  hemi- 
sphere away  from  the  earth :  it  is  the  mid- 
dle of  the  invisible  side  of  the  moon. 

Then  V  is  the  part  of  the  moon  which 
is  nearest  to  the  earth  and  nearest  to  the 
axis  of  whirling.  At  this  point  attrac- 
tion over-balances  centrifugal  force,  and 
the  fact  is  noted  on  the  figure  by  an  ar- 
row pointing  toward  E,  the  earth. 

Again,  I  is  the  part  of  the  moon  which 
is  farthest  from  the  earth  and  farthest 
from  the  axis  of  whirling.  At  this  point 
centrifugal  force  over-balances  attraction, 
and  the  fact  is  noted  on  the  figure  by  an 
arrow  pointing  away  from  E,  the  earth. 
The  earth  being  a  long  way  off,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  over-balance  in  the  one  case 
is  almost  exactly  equal  to  that  in  the  oth- 


er case.  This  is  noted  by  making  the  ar- 
rows at  V  and  1  of  equal  length. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  show  how 
mathematicians  actually  examine  the 
whole  surface  of  the  moon,  and  trace 
from  point  to  point  which  way  the  battle 
between  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces  turns.  1  must,  ask  my  readers  to 
accept  the  results  of  such  an  analysis  as 
indicated  in  the  diagram.  The  direction 
and  magnitude  of  the  over- balance  are 
here  shown  by  the  direction  and  length 
of  the  arrows. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  forces 
at  V  and  I,  the  middles  of  the  visible  and 
invisible  faces,  are  directed  away  from  the 
moon's  centre.  The  edges  of  the  moon's 
disk,  as  seen  at  full  moon,  are  at  D  and  I); 
and  here  if  will  be  noticed  that  the  ar- 
rows showing  the  resultant  of  the  battle 
between  the  opposing  forces 
point  inward  to  the  moon's 
centre,  and  are.  half  as  long  as 
those  at  V  and  1.  At  inter- 
mediate points  they  are  inter- 
mediate both  in  size  and  di- 
rection. 

In  the  figure  the  forces  in- 
dicated thus  symbolically  by 
arrows  are  called  "tide-gen- 
erating" forces.  The  reason  of 
this  is  as  follows:  if  we  had 
been  examining  the  forces  ex- 
ercised by  the  moon  on  the 
earth,  the  argument  would 
have  been  of  just  the  same  char- 
acter, save  that  the  earth  does 
not  always  turn  the  same  face  to  the  moon 
as  does  the  moon  to  the  earth.*  The  re- 
sultants of  the  battling  centrifugal  and 
centripetal  forces  would  then  have  been 
called  tide-generating  forces,  because  they 
are  the  cause  of  the  oscillations  of  sea- 
level  called  tides.  In  the  case  we  are 
considering  the  forces  arise  from  the  same 
causes,  and  we  still  call  the  resultant  of 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  at  any 
point  of  the  moon  "tide-generating  force," 

*  In  applying  the  argument  to  find  the  moon's 
tide-generating  force  on  the  earth  it-  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  moon  and  earth  really  revolve  in  an 
orliit  about  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
two  bodies.  Since  the  earth  is  very  heavy  compared 
with  the  moon,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  so  close  to 
the  earth's  centre  that  it  was  permissible  above  to 
speak  of  the  moon  whirling  round  the  earth  instead 
of  about  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  bodies. 
But  in  the  present  case  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  moon  is  really  being  whirled  round  this  centre 
of  gravity  at  the  rate  of  one  revolution  in  27^  day.-. 
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al  though  there  is  no  lunar  ocean  in  which 
tides  can  be  generated. 

It  is  obvious  from  an  inspection  of  Fig. 
3  that  the  tide-generating  forces  cause  a 
tendency  for  the  moon  to  fly  to  pieces; 
but  this  does  not  imply  that  it  ought  to 
break  up,  for  the  tendency  is  counter- 
acted. 

If  you  stood  on  the  moon  and  picked 
up  a  stone  it  would  be  heavy,  only  not 
nearly  so  heavy  as  it  is  here.  If  you 
were  standing  at  V  or  I,  the  tide-gener- 
ating force  would  make  the  stone  less 
heavy,  because,  as  the  arrows  show,  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  stone  to  fly  away 
from  the  moon's  centre.  And  obviously, 
if  you  stood  at  D,  the  stone  would  be  more 
heavy,  for  just  the  converse  reason. 

If  the  moon  were  covered  with  an 
ocean,  the  slightly  diminished  heaviness 
at  V  and  I  would  allow  the  sea-level  to 
rise  there,  and  the  slightly  increased 
heaviness  at  D  and  D  would  cause  the 
sea-level  to  sink  there.  Thus  the  moon's 
ocean  would  protrude  on  both  skies,  tow- 
ard the  earth  on  the  nearer  face,  and 
away  from  the  earth  on  the  farther,  in- 
visible face;  all  round  the  edges  of  the 
disk  the  sea-level  would  be  depressed,  so 
that  the  moon  would  look  a  little  smaller 
at  full  moon  than  would  be  the  case  if 
tide-g-enerating  force  did  not  exist.  The 
moon's  ocean  would,  in  fact,  be  egg- 
shaped  (only  with  both  ends  alike),  and 
the  long  axis  of  the  egg  would  be  pointed 
straight  to  the  earth. 

Now  unless  the  moon  were  made  of 
fabulously  strong  matter,  her  shape,  even 
if  she  is  quite  solid,  must  be  just  the  same 
as  that  of  an  ideal  ocean  covering  her  sur- 
face, and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  the 
moon  is  actually  slightly  egg-shaped. 

If  the  moon  were  nearer  to  us,  the  tide- 
generating  forces  would  be  stronger,  and 
the  egg  shape  would  be  more  pronounced. 
In  fact,  if  she  were  at  half  her  actual  dis- 
tance, the  difference  between  the  long 
axis  and  the  short  axis  of  the  egg  would 
be  8  times  as  great  as  it  is;  if  at  a  third 
of  her  actual  distance,  27  times  as  great, 
or,  in  technical  language,  tide  -  genera- 
ting force  varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of 
the  distance. 

Let  us  conceive,  then,  that  the  moon, 
still  always  showing  the  same  face  as  she 
revolves  round  the  earth,  is  brought  very 
slowly  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  earth. 
Unless  made  of  materials  of  inconceiv- 
able strength,  she  will  continually  elon- 


gate, and  become  less  in  girth  round  her 
visible  disk. 

It  may  easily  be  suspected  that  the 
elongation  might  become  so  great  that 
she  would  break  to  pieces.  If.  for  exam- 
ple, she  were  so  near  as  to  be  drawn  out 
into  the  shape  of  a  drawing-pencil  with 
rounded  ends,  pointing  straight  toward 
the  earth,  this  rod  of  matter  would  cer- 
tainly break  up  into  several  globules  un- 
der the  influence  of  its  own  gravitation, 
just  as  when  a  streak  of  oil  is  put  on  wa- 
ter it  breaks  into  drops. 

There  is  therefore  a  certain  degree  of 
elongation  corresponding  to  a  certain 
proximity  to  the  earth,  which  the  moon 
could  just  endure  without  breaking  into 
globules,  and  if  brought  nearer  to  the 
earth  than  this,  she  must  break  up. 

Now,  by  arguments  of  great  subtlety, 
but  too  technical  to  explain  here,  Roche 
has  determined  the  limiting  degree  of 
elongation,  and  therefore  the  limiting 
proximity  of  the  moon  to  the  earth.  His 
investigation  is.  indeed,  abstract,  and  ap- 
plies to  any  fluid  satellite  which  revolves 
about  a  spherical  planet  in  such  a  way  as 
always  to  show  the  same  face  to  the 
planet.  In  explaining  his  theory  it  was, 
however,  easier  to  make  the  example  a 
concrete  one  by  considering  the  moon 
and  earth. 

I  will  not  follow  Roche  into  the  various 
cases  which  arise  according  to  the  rela- 
tive sizes  and  densities  of  the  satellite  and 
planet,  but  will  only  consider  the  one 
case,  which  is  interesting  in  application 
to  Saturn,  namely,  where  the  satellite  is 
exceedingly  small  compared  with  the 
planet. 

Fig.  4  represents  the  section  of  the  sat- 
ellite when  it  is  elongated  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent.  The  planet  about  which 
it  revolves  is  a  large  globe  with  its  cen- 
tre on  the  prolongation  of  the  longest 
axis  of  the  egg-like  body  in  the  direction 
of  E.  As  it  revolves,  the  longest  axis  of 
the  satellite  always  points  straight  tow- 
ard its  planet.  The  egg,  though  not 
strictly  circular  in  girth,  is  very  nearly 
so.  Thus  another  section  at  right  angles 
to  this  one  would  be  of  nearly  the  same 
shape.  One  diameter  of  the  girth  is  in 
fact  only  longer  than  the  other  b}'  a  sev- 
enteenth part.  The  shortest  of  the  three 
axes  of  the  slightly  flattened  egg  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit  in 
which  the  satellite  revolves.  The  longest 
axis  of  the  body  is  nearly  twice  as  long 
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as  cither  of  the  two  shorter  ones;  for  if 
we  take  the  Longest  as  L000,  the  other  two 
would  he  4!M>  ami  ll!'.).  Kig.  I  represents 
a  section  through  the  two  axes  equal  re- 
spectively to  1000  and  to  469, 
so  Unit  we  are  here  supposed 
to  he  looking  at  the  sat.  Hue's 
orbit  edgewise. 

But  Roche  determined  not 
only  the  shape  of  the  satellite 
when  thus  elongated  to  the 
utmost  possihle  extent,  hut 
also  its  nearness  to  the  planet, 
and  he  proved  that  the  centre 
of  such  a  satellite  must  he  at 
a  distance  from  the  planet's 
centre  of  2A }  of  the  planet's  radius. 
This  distance  of  2 A  t  or  2.44  of  a  plan- 
et's radius  I  call  Roche's  limit  for  that 
planet.  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  in- 
side of  a  circle  drawn  round  a  planet  at  a 
distance  so  proportionate  to  its  radius  no 
satellite  can  circulate.  The  reason  being 
that  if  a  lump  of  matter  were  started  to 
revolve  about  the  planet  inside  of  that 
circle,  it  would  be  torn  to  pieces  under 
the  action  of  the  forces  we  have  been 
considering.  It  is  true  that  if  the  lump 
of  matter  were  so  small  as  to  be  more 
properly  described  as  a  stone  than  as  a 
satellite,  then  the  cohesive  force  of  stone 
might  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  dis- 
ruptive force.  But  the  size  for  which  co- 
hesion is  sufficient  cause  to  enable  a  mass 
of  matter  to  hold  tog-ether  is  small  com 
pared  with  the  smallest  celestial  body. 

We  are  therefore  justified  in  concluding 
that  if  anywhere  in  the  heavens  there  is 
matter  circulating  about  a  planet  inside  of 
Roche's  limit,  it  can  only  be  in  the  form 
of  dust,  rocks,  and  fragments. 

Now  Saturn  is  the  only  body  in  the 
heavens  l'ound  which  there  is  matter  cir- 
culating within  that  limit,  and  here  alone 
do  we  find  a  ring.  We  seem,  then,  to  be 
justified  in  the  belief  that  Saturn's  rings 
consist  of  dust  and  fragments. 

Although  Roche  himself  dismisses  this 
matter  in  one  or  two  sentences,  he  saw 
the  full  bearing  of  his  remarks,  and  to  do 
him  justice  we  should  date  from  1848  the 
proof  that  Saturn's  rings  consist  of  me- 
teoric stones. 

Roche's  limit  is  marked  on  the  diagram 
(Fig.  2)  of  Saturn  and  his  rings,  to  which 
reference  was  made  above.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  how  closely*  the  theo- 

*  The  coincidence  is  so  close  that  it  is  proper  to 
remark  that  we  ought  not  to  lav  loo  much  stress  on 


retical  limit  coincides  with  the  limit  of 
the  rings.  I  may  here  say  that,  Roche's 
memoir  contains  other 
interest. 


results  of  great 


itoriiKs  i  r < . i - 1 ; i :  of  \  satellite  when  elongated 

TO  THE  UTMOST. 


Although  this  paper  was  published 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  I  have  never  seen 
in  any  text-book  or  treatise  any  allusion 
to  Roche's  view.  Indeed  we  read  that 
Bond  was  the.  lirst  in  modern  times  to 
suggest  t lie  meteoric  constitution  of  the 
rings.  His  suggestion,  based  on  tele- 
scopic evidence,  was  dated  1851. 

And  now  to  explain  how  the  Cambridge 
mathematician  to  whom  reference  was 
made  above,  in  ignorance  of  Roche's 
work  of  nine  years  before,  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion.  In  1857 Clerk-Maxwell, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  science 
who  have  taught  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  whose  early  death  we 
still  deplore,  attacked  the  problem  of  Sat- 
urn's rings  in  a  celebrated  essay,  which 
gained  for  him  what  is  called  the  Adams 
prize.  He  first  took  up  the  question  of 
the  motion  of  a  solid  ring  at  the  point 
where  Laplace  had  left  it,  and  determined 
what  amount  of  weighting  at  one  point 
of  a  solid  uniform  ring  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure its  steady  motion  round  the  pianet. 
He  found  that  there  must  be  a  mass  at- 
tached to  the  circumference  of  the  ring 
weighing  4-y  times  as  much  as  the  ring  it- 
self. In  fact  the  system  becomes  a  satel- 
lite with  a  light  ring  attached  to  it. 

'"As  there  is  no  appearance."  he  says, 
"about  the  rings  justifying  a  belief  in  so 
great  an  irregularity,  the  theory  of  the  so- 
lidity of  the  rings  becomes  very  improba- 
ble. When  we  come  to  consider  the  ad- 
ditional difficulty  of  the  tendency  of  the 
fluid  or  loose  parts  of  the  ring  to  accumu- 

the  closeness,  for  Roche's  calculation  avowedly  de- 
pends in  a  measure  on  certain  suppositions  with  re- 
gard to  the  densities  of  the  planet  and  satellite,  and 
lie  found  it  necessary  to  neglect  certain  considera- 
tions which  would  modify  the  result  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent. 
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late  at  the  thicker  parts,  and  thus  to  de- 
stroy that  nice  adjustment  of  the  load  on 
which  the  stability  depends,  -\ve  have  an- 
other powerful  argument  against  solidity. 
And  when  we  consider  the  immense  size 
of  the  rings  and  their  comparative  thin- 
ness, the  absurdity  of  treating  them  as 
rigid  bodies  becomes  self-evident.  An 
iron  ring  of  such  a  size  would  be  not  only 
plastic,  but  semifluid,  under  the  forces 
which  it  would  experience,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  these  rings  to  be  arti- 
ficially strengthened  with  any  material 
unknown  on  tins  earth."* 

The  hypothesis  of  solidity  being  con- 
demned, Maxwell  proceeds  to  suppose 
that  the  ring  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
equal  small  satellites.  This  is  a  step  tow- 
ard the  hypothesis  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  meteorites  of  all  sizes.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  of  these  equal 
satellites  affords  a  problem  of  immense 
difficulty,  for  each  satellite  is  attracted  by 
all  the  others  and  by  the  planet,  and  they 
are  all  in  motion. 

If  they  were  arranged  in  a  circle  round 
the  planet  at  equal  distances,  they  might 
continue  to  revolve  round  the  planet,  pro- 
vided that  each  satellite  remained  in  its 
place  with  mathematical  exactness.  Let 
us  consider  that  the  proper  place  of  each 
satellite  is  at  the  ends  of  the  spokes  of  a 
revolving  wheel,  and  then  let  us  suppose 
that  none  of  them  is  exactly  in  its  place, 
some  being  a  little  too  far  advanced, 
some  a  little  behind,  some  too  near  and 
some  too  far  from  the  centre  of  the 
wheel — that  is  to  say,  from  the  planet- 
then  we  want  to  know  whether  they  will 
swing  to  and  fro  in  the  neighborhood  of 
their  places,  or  will  get  farther  and  fai'- 
ther  from  their  places,  and  whether  the 
ring  will  end  in  confusion. 

Maxwell  treated  this  problem  with  con- 
summate skill,  and  showed  that  if  the  sat- 
ellites are  not  too  large,  confusion  will 
not  ensue,  but  each  satellite  will  oscillate 
about  its  proper  place. 

At  any  moment  there  are  places  where 
the  satellites  are  crowded  and  others  where 
they  are  spaced  out,  and  he  showed  that 
the  places  of  crowding  and  of  spacing  out 
will  travel  round  the  ring  at  a  different 
speed  from  that  with  which  the  ring  as  a 
whole  revolves.  In  other  words,  waves  of 
condensation  and  of  rarefaction  are  prop- 
agated round  the  ring  as  it  rotates. 

*  Maxwell.    On  Ihr  Stability  of  Saturn's  Rings,  p. 
57.    Macmillan,  1859. 


He  constructed  a  model,  now  in  the 
laboratory  at  Cambridge,  to  exhibit  these 
movements:  it  is  pretty  to  observe  the 
changes  of  shape  of  the  ring  and  of  the 
crowding  of  the  model  satellites  as  they 
revolve. 

I  cannot  sum  up  the  general  conclu- 
sions at  which  Maxwell  arrived  better 
than  by  quoting  his  own  words. 

In  the  summary  of  his  paper  he  says:* 

"  If  the  satellites  are  unequal,  the  prop- 
agation of  waves  will  no  longer  be  regu- 
lar, but  the  disturbances  of  the  ring  will 
in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  produce 
only  waves  and  not  growing  confusion. 
Supposing  the  ring  to  consist,  not  of  a 
single  row  of  satellites,  but  of  a  cloud  of 
evenly  distributed  unconnected  particles, 
we  found  that  such  a  cloud  must  have  a 
very  small  density  in  order  to  be  perma- 
nent, and  that  this  is  inconsistent  with 
its  outer  and  inner  parts  moving  with  the 
same  annular  velocity.  Supposing  the 
ring  to  be  fluid  and  continuous,  Ave  found 
that  it  will  necessarily  be  broken  up  into 
small  portions.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  rings  must  consist  of  disconnect- 
ed particles;  these  may  be  either  solid 
or  liquid,  but  they  must  be  independent. 
The  enth'e  system  of  rings  must  therefore 
consist  either  of  a  series  of  many  concen- 
tric rings,  each  moving  with  its  own  ve- 
locity, and  having  its  own  system  of 
waves,  or  else  of  a  confused  multitude  of 
revolving  particles,  not  arranged  in  rings, 
and  continually  coming  into  collision 
with  each  other. 

"Taking  the  first  case,  we  found  that  in 
an  indefinite  number  of  possible  cases  the 
mutual  perturbation  of  two  rings,  stable  in 
themselves,  might  mount  up  in  time  to 
a  destructive  magnitude,  and  that  such 
cases  must  continually  occur  in  an  exten- 
sive system  like  that  of  Saturn,  the  only 
retarding  cause  being  the  possible  irregu- 
larity of  the  rings.  The  result  of  long- 
continued  disturbance  was  found  to  be 
the  spreading  out  of  the  rings  in  breadth, 
the  outer  rings  pressing  outward,  while 
the  inner  rings  press  inward. 

"The  final  result,  therefore,  of  the  me- 
chanical theory  is  that  the  only  system  of 
rings  which  can  exist  is  one  composed  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  unconnected  par- 
ticles revolving  round  the  planet  with 
different  velocities  according  to  their  re- 
spective distances.  These  particles  may 
be  arranged  in  a  series  of  narrow  rings,  or 
*  Saturn's  Rings,  pp.  66,  67. 
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they  may  move  through  each  oilier  ir- 
regularly. In  the  first  rase  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  system  will  he  very  slow;  in 
the  second  case  it  will  he  more  rapid,  hut 
there  may  be  a  tendency  toward  an  ar- 
rangement in  narrow  rings,  which  may 
retard  the  process. 

"  We  are  not  able  to  ascertain  hy  obser- 
vation the  const  it  ut  ion  of  the  two  outer  di- 
visions of  the  system  of  rings,  hut  the  hhht 
ring  is  certainly  transparent,  for  the  limb 
(/.  C  edge)  of  Saturn  has  been  observed 
through  it.  It  is  also  certain  that  though 
the  space  occupied  by  the  ring-  is  transpar- 
ent, it  is  not  through  the  material  particles 
of  it  that  Saturn  was  seen,  for  his  limb 
was  observed  without  distortion,  which 
shows  that  there  was  no  refraction,  and 
therefore  that  the  rays  did  not  pass  t  hrough 
a  medium  at  all,  but  between  the  solid  or 
liquid  particles  of  which  the  ring  is 
composed.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  op- 
tical argument  in  favor  of  the  theory  of 
independent  particles  as  the  material  of 
the  rings.  The  two  outer  rings  may  be 
of  the  same  nature,  but  not  so  exceeding- 
ly rare  that  a  ray  of  light  can  pass  through 
their  whole  thickness  without  encounter- 
ing one  of  the  particles." 

It  has  thus  been  shown  by  several  lines 
of  investigation  that  Saturn's  rings  consist 
of  independent  meteorites,  moving,  each 
in  its  orbit,  about  the  planet,  and  this  con- 
clusion may  be  safely  accepted  as  correct. 
But  every  field  of  thought  is  now  seething 
with  the  evolutionary  ferment,  and  as  we 
cannot  rest  satisfied  with  any  conclusion  as 
a  finality,  we  here  merely  find  ourselves 
at  the  starting-point  of  new  speculations. 

What,  then,  is  the  history  of  these  rings, 
and  what  their  future  fate?  They  are 
clearly  intimately  related  to  the  planet, 
and  their  history  would  be  complete  if 
we  could  with  the  mind's  eye  watch  their 
birth  from  the  planet  and  follow  their 
subsequent  changes.  Now  although  the 
details  of  such  a  history  are  obscure,  yet 
at  least  a  shadowy  outline  of  it  may  be 
confidently  accepted  as  known. 

In  the  remote  past  all  the  matter  which 
now  forms  the  Saturn ian  system  of  planet, 
satellites,  and  rings  was  far  more  dif- 
fused than  at  present.  There  was  proba- 
bly a  nucleus  of  denser  matter  round 
which  slowly  revolved  a  mass  of  rarefied 
gases  and  meteorites.  The  central  por- 
tion was  intensely  hot,  with  heat  derived 
by  condensation  from  a  state  of  still  great- 
er dispersion. 
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As  this  nebula  cooled  it  contracted,  and 
therefore  revolved  more  quickly.  If  you 
watch  the  water  emptying  itself  from  a 
common  wash-hand  basin  when  the  plug 
at  the  bottom  is  removed,  you  will  sec; 
an  example  of  such  quickened  rotation. 
When  the  basin  is  full,  the  water  is  com- 
monly revolving  slowly  in  one  or  the 
other  direction,  but  as  the  level  falls  and 
the  water  approaches  the  hole,  it  spins 
more  quickly,  and  the  last  drops  are  seen 
to  whirl  round  with  violence. 

The  revolving  nebula  is  flattened  at  the 
poles  like  an  orange,  and  the  amount  of 
flattening  increases  as  it  contracts  and 
spins  quicker.  At  a  certain  stage  it  can 
no  longer  subsist  in  a  continuous  mass, 
and  an  annular  portion  is  detached  from 
the  equator,  leaving  the  central  hall  to 
continue  its  contraction. 

We  are  pretty  safe  in  saying  that  the 
rings  of  Saturn  took  their  origin  in  some 
such  mode  as  t  his.  But  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained that  we  understand  it  all,  for  we 
have  not  more  than  a  vague  picture  of 
the  primitive  nebula,  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  matter  aggregated  itself  into  a 
ring  and  detached  itself  is  obscure.  M. 
Roche  has  done  perhaps  more  than  any 
one  else  to  impart  mathematical  precision 
to  these  ideas,  but  even  he  has  not  been 
wholly  successful. 

This  theory,  commonly  called  the  neb- 
ular hypothesis,  was  advanced  indepen- 
dently both  by  the  philosopher  Kant  and 
by  Laplace.  Various  modifications  have 
been  suggested  by  others,  but  the  theory, 
in  whatever  form,  is  replete  with  difficul- 
ties, and  must  at  present  be  only  regarded 
as  an  approximation  to  the  truth. ■ 

If  the  past  history  of  the  ring  is  not 
wholly  clear,  it  is  at  least  more  ascertain- 
able than  its  future  development.  It  is 
nearly  certain  that  the  ring  now  presents 
a  markedly  different  appearance  from  that 
which  was  seen  hy  its  discoverers.  Indeed 
the  only  doubt  lies  in  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  amount  of  allowance  which  must 
be  made  for  differences  of  observers  and 
of  instruments.  Huygens  described  the 
interval  between  the  bright  ring  and  the 
planet  as  rather  exceeding  the  width  of 
the  ring,  but  we  need  only  look  at  Pig. 
1  or  2  to  see  that  this  is  now  flagrantly  in- 
correct.    It  is  improbable  that  Huygens 

*  I  have  recently  presented  a  paper  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  (November,  1888),  in  which  I 
have  tried  to  throw  light  on  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses involved  in  the  nebular  hypothesis. 
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was  incorrect,  although,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  most  delicate  micrometric  measure- 
ments Struve  has  been  unable  to  detect 
any  change  in  an  interval  of  thirty  years 
of  this  century. 

We  may  call  to  mind  that  Maxwell 
showed  that  a  spreading  of  the  rings  both 
outward  and  inward  was  a  theoretical  re- 
sult of  the  inevitable  impacts  between  the 
constituent  meteorites,  which  he  used  to 
describe  as  a  shower  of  brickbats.  Thus, 
whether  or  not  the  immense  changes  sus- 
pected since  1659  are  true,  it  remains  al- 
most certain  that  changes  of  this  kind  are 
in  progress. 

I  venture,  then,  to  hazard  a  few  words 
of  speculation  as  to  the  future  of  the  rings. 
The  outward  spreading  will  in  time  carry 
many  meteorites  beyond  Rocbe's  limit; 
here  there  will  no  longer  be  an  obstacle 
to  aggregation  into  a  celestial  body,  such 


aggregation  will  probably  ensue,  and  a 
ninth  satellite  will  be  formed.  The  in- 
ward spreading  will  in  time  carry  the 
meteorites  to  the  limits  of  Saturn's  atmos- 
phere, where,  heated  by  friction  as  they 
rush  through  the  air,  they  will  disinte- 
grate and  fall  on  to  the  planet  as  dust. 
After  a  time,  of  which  no  estimate  can  be 
formed,  the  ring  will  have  vanished,  leav- 
ing the  ninth  satellite  as  its  descendant. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  this  is 
highly  speculative,  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  further  investigations  will  give  us 
firmer  grounds  for  a  forecast. 

It  has  only  been  possible  to  touch  briefly 
on  these  vast  fields  for  inquiry,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  how  much  we  have 
yet  to  learn,  and  I  trust  that  I  may  have 
enabled  my  readers  to  realize  to  some  ex- 
tent the  mystery  and  charm  of  Saturn's 
rings. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  "  PSYCHIC  RESEARCH." 

BY  JOSEPH  JASTROW,  PH  D. 

"  I  have  no  other  '  theory'  to  support  than  that  of  the  constancy  of  the  well-ascertained  laws  of  nature; 
and  my  contention  is  that  where  apparent  departures  from  them  take  place  through  human  instrumen- 
tality we  are  justified  in  assuming  in  the  first  instance  either  fraudulent  deception,  or  unintentional 
se(/-deception,  or  both  combined,  until  the  absence  of  either  shall  have  been  proved  by  every  conceivable 
test  that  the  sagacity  of  sceptical  experts  can  devise." — William  B.  Carpenter. 


AN  interesting  commentary  to  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  can  be  read  in  the 
records  of  the  strivings  and  pretensions 
of  that  ever-present  body  of  enthusiasts 
who  by  occult  and  ambitious  flights  aim 
to  short-circuit  the  route  to  knowledge 
and  immortality.  The  advance  of  science 
by  slow  and  careful  steps  naturally  seems 
tame  and  tedious  to  these  illuminati, 
loudly  proclaiming  the  success  of  their 
wonderful  discoveries,  and  at  times  suc- 
ceeding by  their  din  in  momentarily 
drowning  the  still  small  voice  of  truth. 
When  this  occurs  the  historian  adds  an- 
other page  to  the  record  of  error,  already 
replete  with  the  horrors  of  witchcraft,  the 
follies  of  alchemists,  astrologers,  and  their 
kind,  the  wide-spread  misery  of  psychic 
epidemics,  and  the  bestial  self-tortures  of 
crazed  ascetics.  Such  deviations  from  the 
normal  progress  of  knowledge  appear  to 
the  evolutionist  as  reversions  to  a  more  ru- 
dimentary state  of  thought.  The  savage, 
like  the  child,  constantly  meets  with  the 
unexpected ;  every  experience  lying  the 
least  outside  his  narrow  domain  strikes 
him  with  a  shock,  and  often  fills  him  with 


fear — the  handmaid  of  ignorance.  Na- 
ture is  pictured  as  a  fearful  monster,  and 
the  world  peopled  with  tyrannical  beings. 
Step  by  step  the  region  of  the  known  ex- 
pands, and  suggests  the  nature  of  the  un- 
known ;  men  expect,  they  foresee,  they 
predict.  The  apparent  chaos  of  mutually 
inimical  forces  gives  way  to  the  profound 
harmony  of  unifying  la  w.  So  gradual  is 
this  development  of  rational  expectancy 
that  one  seems  justified  in  reserving  its 
full  realization  for  the  expert  man  of 
science.  "The  received  spiritualistic  the- 
ory,*' says  Mr.  Tylor,  "  belongs  to  the 
philosophy  of  savages.  .  .  .Suppose  a  wild 
North  American  Indian  looking  on  at 
a  spirit  seance  in  London.  As  to  the 
presence  of  disembodied  spirits,  manifest- 
ing themselves  by  raps,  noises,  voices, 
and  other  physical  actions,  the  savage 
would  be  perfectly  at  home  in  the  proceed- 
ings; for  such  things  are  part  and  parcel 
of  his  recognized  system  of  Nature." 
Until  the  participation  by  intelligent  per- 
sons in  such  proceedings  and  in  the  be- 
liefs which  such  an  adherence  implies 
shall  be  looked  upon  as  we  now  look  upon 
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the  approval  of  witch-burning  by  pious 
worthies  of  two  eenturies  ago,  until  it 
shall  he  generally  recognized  that  all 
this  company  of  "  supernaturalists"  arc 
simply  repeating  in  now  costumes  and 
with  improved  scenic  effects  the  tragic 
comedy  of  former  times,  the  moral  mission 
of  science  will  not  be  accomplished. 

The  border-land  of  science  of  to  day, 
though  thus  closely  akin  to  that  of  for- 
mer days,  pi'esents  one  hopeful  difference: 
enough  of  the  spirit  of  true  science  has 
oozed  over  the  boundary  to  substitute,  to 
some  extent,  definiteness  of  statement 
and  adherence  to  fact  for  extravagant 
speculation  and  obscuring  irrelevancy. 
In  the  main,  the  problems  of  "psychic 
research"  are  capable  of  a  scientific  state- 
ment, and  in  many  cases  of  a  scientific 
proof  or  re futal.  It  is  often  forgotten 
that  the  term  "psychic  research"  is  sim- 
ply a  convenient  and  somewhat  arbitrary 
mode  of  referring  to  a  group  of  phenom- 
ena now  under  investigation ;  the  term 
does  not  refer  to  a  single  kind  of  phenom- 
enon to  be  proved  or  refuted  by  a  single 
kind  of  evidence,  as  is  often  supposed,  but 
includes  several  different  problems,  each 
of  which  is  to  be  worked  out  on  its  own  de- 
tailed evidence.  For  the  present  purpose 
these  problems  may  be  considered  under 
three  heads,  which,  though  connected  in 
several  respects,  are  logically  distinct :  (I. ) 
the  study  of  the  milder  forms  of  abnormal 
mental  states  in  normal  or  not  markedly 
abnormal  persons,  including  hypnotism 
with  all  its  varieties;  (II.)  the  exami- 
nation of  alleged  physical  manifestations 
of  supernatural  agencies,  such  as  are  con- 
cerned in  apparitions,  haunted  houses, 
"mediumistic  phenomena,"  theosophy, 
etc. ;  (III.)  the  examination  of  the  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  new  psychic  agencies 
or  new  modes  of  working  of  known  forces : 
here  belong'  such  questions  as  thought 
transference,  "  odic  force,*'  faith-cure, 
and  the  like. 

I. — Here  we  are  in  comparatively 
known  regions;  the  experiences  of  dream 
life,  the  mental  effects  of  drugs  and  gas- 
es, natural  and  diseased  forms  of  men- 
tal idiosyncrasy,  have  impressed  man- 
kind from  remote  times,  and  have  been 
influential  in  shaping  the  beliefs  and 
thought -habits  of  early  man.  After 
these  states  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
proper  subject  for  scientific  study,  the 
discovery  of  a  new  method  of  inducing 


them  was  not  in  itself  an  improbable  oc- 
currence. The  reasons  why  the  processes 
of  hypnotism,  though  announced  a  cen- 
tury ago,  were  not  scientifically  accepted 
until  within  about  the  last  decade,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  quackish  methods  of  its 
first  professors.  Mesmer  came  forth  with 
an  extravagant  "magnetic"  theory,  and 
offered  bottles  of  "magnetized  water"  to 
the  credulous  and  excitable  Parisians  as 
a  universal  panacea,  while  his  follow- 
ers elaborated  ridiculously  minute  direc- 
tions for  applying  the  planetic  and  tellu- 
ric fluid,  and  the  rest  of  their  self-invented 
paraphernalia.*  In  1842  Braid  divested 
the  subject  of  much  of  its  mystery  by 
showing  that  any  violent  stimulus  was 
sufficient  to  induce  the  hypnotic  state, 
that  the  personality  of  the  operator  was 
the  most,  insignificant  factor  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  that  a  most  important  factor  was 
the  expectancy  of  the  subject.  Shortly 
after  1872,  the  study  of  the  phenomena 
as  minor  forms  of  nervous  affections  was 
taken  up  by  professional  neurologists  in 
France,  and  since  then  a  most  valuable 
technical  literature  in  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  English  has  been  contributed. 
Of  the  many  important  and  remarkable 
facts  thus  brought  to  light  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  mention  here  only  a  few  of  the 
most  essential. 

The  state  is  induced  by  any  sudden  and 
unusual  strain — staring  at  a  bright  button 
held  close  to  the  eyes,  strongly  rubbing 
the  space  between  the  eyebrows,  and  so 
on;  it  all  depends  upon  the  susceptibility 
of  the  subject,  who  can  be  trained  to  pass 
into  the  hypnotic  state  by  almost  any  ma- 
nipulation. After  the  subject  has  been 
often  hypnotized  the  expectation  of  the 
condition  is  sufficient  to  realize  it ;  a  mere 
command,  or  even  the  impression  that  a 
command  has  been  given  (when  really 
nothing  has  been  done),  will  at  times  be 
sufficient.  Anybody  can  hypnotize  a  good 
subject,  and  the  personality  of  the  opera- 
tor is  simply  effective  in  the  first  induc- 
tions of  the  state;  this  means  nothing 
more  than  that  a  determined,  impressive 

*  Deleuze,  a  follower  of  Mesmer,  says :  "One  may 
magnetize  a  pitcher  of  water  in  two  or  three  min- 
utes, a  glass  of  water  in  one  minute,"  if  done 
"with  attention  and  a  determinate  will."  He  also 
tells  us  that "  the  magnetizer  who  uses  a  wand  ought 
to  have  one  of  his  own,  and  not  lend  it  to  any  per- 
son, lest  it  should  be  charged  with  different  fluids — 
a  precaution  more  important  than  it  is  commonly 
thought  to  he."  Mesmer  himself  claimed  to  have 
magnetized  the  sun. 
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manner,  aided  by  a  powerful  physique  and 
prestige,  is  naturally  more  apt  to  inllu- 
ence  a  susceptible  temperament  than  a 
feeble,  hesitating  manner  lacking  such 
evidences  of  will  power.  A  sudden  stim- 
ulus, such  as  a  blow  or  a  shout,  reawakens 
the  sleeper.  The  proportion  of  persons 
susceptible  to  hypnotization  is  very  vari- 
ously estimated  by  different  observers, 
and  depends  upon  the  nationality,  class, 
temperament,  and  so  on,  of  the  individu- 
als observed.  It  is  probably  a  fair  state- 
ment that  about  ten  to  twenty  per  cent, 
make  acceptable  subjects. 

To  what  extent  such  susceptibility  is 
evidence  of  nervous  impairment  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  all  writers  are  not  agreed ; 
but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  prev- 
alence of  a  neurotic  temperament  amongst 
hypnotic  subjects  is  far  greater  than 
amongst  the  population  at  large,  that  this 
trait  is  most  marked  amongst  the  most 
susceptible  and  "  interesting"  subjects, 
and  that  the  most  delicate  phenomena  are 
usually  presented  by  hysterical  patients. 
It  is  thus  affiliated  with  the  milder  but 
common  and  (to  the  physician)  tantalizing 
forms  of  nervous  disease,  shading  by  im- 
perceptible degrees  to  normal  health. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  state,  we  have 
little  sure  knowledge.  Some  speak  of  it 
as  an  "attention-cramp";  some  describe 
it  as  an  inhibition  of  the  higher  psychic 
brain-centres,  a  shutting  off  of  all  that 
most  delicately  constituted  portion  of  the 
brain  associated  with  voluntary  control. 
In  daily  life  we  attend  to  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  thoughts  that  find  a  mo- 
mentary resting-place  in  our  minds;  to 
think  rationally  wTe  constantly  and  sys- 
tematically exclude  (inhibit)  a  host  of  sug- 
gestions from  the  chamber  of  conscious- 
ness, allowing  an  audience  only  to  such  as 
are  germane  to  the  end  in  view.  In  dream- 
ing we  dismiss  the  guard  from  the  door, 
and  the  most  extravagant  conglomeration 
of  fanciful  notions  throngs  into  the  cham- 
ber. In  hypnotism  there  is  a  spring  on 
the  door  which  the  operator  pushes  open, 
letting  in  one  suggestion  at  a  time,  to 
which  the  subject  must  give  audience,  with 
his  attention,  usually  divided  amongst  a 
crowd  of  suitors,  intensely  concentrated 
upon  a  single  claimant.  The  subject  be- 
comes an  automaton  played  upon  by  the 
irresistible  suggestions  of  the  operator. 

The  further  consideration  of  hypnotism 
would  bring  us  at  once  to  what  is  now  the 
crucial  point  at  issue  between  the  two 


"scbools"  of  hypnotism,  known  as  the 
school  of  Paris,  of  which  Dr.  Cbarcot  is 
the  acknowledged  head,  and  the  school 
of  Nancy,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Bernheim.* 
The  latter  regards  the  infinitely  variable 
and  protean  phenomena  that  hypnotized 
patients  exhibit  as  one  and  all  due  to  the 
effects  of  suggestion,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious. With  them  the  state  is  psychical 
in  character.  Tbe  former  distinguishes 
three  different  stages  of  hypnotism,  the 
passage  from  one  of  which  to  the  other  is 
by  physical  means — closing  or  opening  the 
eyes,  pressure  at  definite  points.  Of  these 
three  stages  the  cataleptic  is  distinguisbed 
by  an  unnatural  immobility,  enabling  the 
subject  to  assume  and  retain  most  trying 
bodily  positions;  the  lethargic,  by  an  es- 
pecial excitability  of  nerve  aud  muscle; 
and  the  somnambulic,  which  is  most  akin 
to  the  general  state  discussed  by  the  "  sug- 
gestionists,"  by  the  automatic  character 
of  tbe  subject's  mental  operations.  This 
is  psychologically  the  most  interesting 
phase,  and  it  is  here  that  all  the  deli- 
cate forms  of  suggestion  have  freest 
play  ;  here  that  marked  sensibility  to 
one  kind  of  stimulus  is  effected  which 
in  turn  gives  rise  to  tales  of  clairvoyance; 
it  is  this  state  that  presents  the  striking 
adoption  of  foreign  personalities,  and 
makes  tbe  travelling  mesmerist's  show  so 
popularly  attractive. 

Referring  for  detailed  description  of 
these  interesting  conditions  to  the  more 
extended  accounts,  it  remains  to  notice 
briefly  a  few  points  of  special  interest  here : 
(1)  the  genuineness,  (2)  the  border-land, 
and  (3)  the  dangerous  aspect  of  this  study. 
The  first  is  easily  disposed  of:  the  rigid 
extension  of  the  arm  for  nearly  half  an 
hour  without  any  of  the  waverings  ac- 
companying such  an  attempt  in  a  normal 
person,  the  assumption  of  roles  and  ac- 
tions utterly  impossible  in  the  normal 
state  (e.  g.,  an  illiterate  factory  girl  perfect- 
ly imitated  an  elaborate  exercise  which 
Jenny  Lind  extemporized  as  a  test),  the 

*  It  should  be  added  that  the  position  of  the  school 
of  Nancy  is  rapidly  becoming  acknowledged  as  the 
correct  one.  German  and  Swiss  critics  who  have 
carefully  examined  the  phenomena  almost  as  a  unit 
side  with  Dr.  Bernheim  and  against  Dr.  Charcot. 
They  believe  the  latter  to  have  been  misled  by  the 
idiosyncrasies  and  unexpected  (and  probably  uncon- 
scious) shrewdness  of  his  hysterical  patients.  In 
English  one  may  refer  to  Animal  Magnetism  by 
Binet  and  Fere,  pupils  of  Charcot,  and  to  the  forth- 
coming translation  of  Dr.  Bernheim's  classic  work, 
for  the  views  of  the  two  schools. 
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quickening  of  the  perceptive  processes 
as  measured  by  the  reaction-time  to  sen- 
sory stimuli  and  to  mental  associations, 
and  a  variety  of  similar  tests  place  the 
genuineness  of  the  phenomena  beyond 
question,  and  every  new  st  tidy  st  remjthens 
the  evidence  thus  accumulated. 

Under  the  second  head  we  have  to  dis- 
cuss the  connection  between  hypnotism 
and  thought  transferrence,  magnetism, 
clairvoyance,  and  soon.*  1 1  is  often  stated 
that  in  the  deepest  hypnotic  stales  the  sub- 
ject becomes  clairvoyant,  predicts  future 
events,  reads  the  numbers  on  bank-notes 
known  only  to  the  holder,  and  performs 
many  similar  and  more  wonderful  feats. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  evidence  for  none 
of  these  miracles  is  satisfactory.  In  is:;7  a 
prize  of  3000  francs  was  offered  to  any  one 
reading  without  the  aid  of  eyesight,  and 
remained  unredeemed,  though  several  ap- 
plicants were  successfully  exposed;  the 
usual  trick  consisted  in  the  power  to  see  a 
great  deal  through  a  very  small  opening  in 
the  skilfully  manoeuvred  bandage.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  hypnotic  state  favors 
just  this  kind  of  sensibility,  and  the  exam- 
ples already  on  record  of  the  exalted  sen- 
sibilities of  such  subjects  especially,  when 
combined  with  the  exquisite  shrewdness 
and  passionate  love  of  deceit  of  a  hysteri- 
cal temperament,  make  the  attributing  of 
apparently  incredible  occurrences  to  more 
remote  causes  a  very  questionable  proceed- 
ing.   The  most  important  source  of  error 

*  Amongst  the  phenomena  now  under  investiga- 
tion, two  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  1.  French  observ- 
ers record  that  when  a  subject  lias  responded  to  the 
suggestion  that  one  arm  is  paralyzed,  the  application 
of  a  magnet  to  the  other  arm  causes  the  paralysis  to 
vanish  from  the  side  first  affected  and  be  "trans- 
ferred" to  the  other  side.  Several  observers  in  re- 
peating the  experiment  find  that  the  "  transfer"  suc- 
ceeds equally  well  when  the  patient  believes  the  mag- 
net to  be  there;  and  in  one  case  a  subject  who 
failed  to  exhibit  the  usual  result  was  allowed  to 
witness  it  in  another  subject,  and  herself  repeated 
the  performance  the  next  day.  This  illustrates  the 
difficulty  of  excluding  suggestion  from  these  experi- 
ments. 2.  Messrs.  Bourru  and  Burnt  affirm  that 
with  certain  subjects  the  mere  approach  of  a  her- 
metically sealed  vial  containing  a  drug  (the  nature 
of  which  may  be  unknown  both  to  subject  and 
operator)  produces  all  the  characteristic  effects  of 
strong  doses  of  the  substance.  This  incredible  ob- 
servation when  thoroughly  studied  may  prove  to  be 
a  case  of  hyperesthesia  of  smell,  together  with  a 
shrewd  appreciation  of  suggestions;  it  requires  the 
sharpest  and  most  prolonged  observation  to  estab- 
lish such  a  fact  as  evidence  for  a  new  psychic  sense. 
The  most  recent  studies  strengthen  the  explanation 
of  these  facts  as  cases  of  extremely  delicate  uncon- 
scious suggestions. 


in  all  such  experiments  is  the  unconscious 

Suggestion   of  the  expected  result.  The 

tone  of  the  question,  the  look  of  satisfac- 
tion when  the  desired  result  takes  place, 
the  impressive  silence  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, and  a  host,  of  less  obvious  indica- 
tions are  all  seized  upon  and  shrewdly  in- 
terpreted. Whether  they  fully  explain 
all  that  scientific  observers  have  recorded 
may  he.  doubted,  but  they  show  the  neces- 
sity of  the  most  minute  cautions,  which  in 
the  absence  of  such  knowledge  would  be 
no  less  than  foolish.* 

Finally,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  in- 
sisted upon  that  the  practical  considera- 
tion by  the  public  of  these  topics  has  a 
dangerous  aspect.  Public,  exhibitions  of 
hypnotism  have  been  legally  prohibited 
in  several  European  countries;  criminal 
complications  in  which  the  subject  plead- 
ed hypnotic  suggestion!  as  a  defence  for 
crime  have  been  introduced,  and  our 
courts  must  soon  decide  the  question  of 
responsibility  in  such  cases.  Hypnotism 
is  not  a  parlor  amusement  nor  a  toy  for 
dilettanti.  It  belongs  to  specialists,  .and 
it  is  they  alone  who  can  conduct  the  ex- 
periments so  as  to  benefit  mankind,  and 
draw  the  conclusions  that  validly  follow 
from  the  observations.  The  public  is  al- 
ways over-anxious  for  an  immediately 
practical  result,  and  does  not  appreciate 
the  moral  value  of  scientific  reserve.  Be- 
cause a  refractory  boy  who  while  hypno- 
tized was  impressed  with  flic  necessity  of 
his  reform  really  seemed  to  improve,  "hyp- 

*  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  discovery 
of  these  extraordinary  susceptibilities  is  itself  a 
valuable  result.  They  make  evident  the  marvellous 
control  of  the  psychic  over  the  physical  mechanism 
of  perception,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  swellings 
are  produced  and  taken  away,  insensibility  brought 
on,  or  pain  made  to  vanish,  they  show  a  mental  con- 
trol of  such  normally  involuntary  processes  as  secre- 
tion, nutrition,  and  circulation.  We  here  touch  the 
scientific  basis  of  the  "  mind-cure,"  and  it  is  to  be 
honed  that  reputable  physicians  will  rescue  this 
natural  aid  from  the  evil  surroundings  in  which  it 
is  now  found. 

f  This  refers  to  a  "  post-hypnotic"  suggestion. 
It  is  found  that  if  a  hypnotized  subject  be  told  that 
on  waking,  or  at  a  certain  time  after  waking,  he  will 
do  such  and  such  an  action,  even  if  it  is  a  discour- 
teous, or  foolish,  or  criminal  one,  he  actually  does  it. 
I  once  told  a  subject  that  on  the  following  day  at 
noon  he  would  write  me  a  postal-card.  Though  he 
had  never  written  to  me  before,  I  received  the  postal 
as  suggested.  It  should  fx;  added  that  the  effect 
of  the  hypnotization  is  claimed  to  be  as  often  ben- 
eficial as  harmful;  yet  enough  cases  are  on  record 
in  which  more  or  less  transient  deleterious  after- 
effects resulted  to  serve  as  a  caution  for  the  inex- 
perienced. 
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uotic  moralization"  is  proposed  as  a  patent 
mode  of  education,  in  disregard  of  all  the 
dangers  attending  such  a  practice,  of  the 
insecurity  of  our  knowledge  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  of  its  analogy  with  such  normal 
experience  as  that  of  an  impressive  acci- 
dent rearranging  the  moral  disposition  of 
a  susceptihle  youth.  Remember  that  this 
hasty  practical  application  of  newly  dis- 
covered facts  (?)  is  often  the  mark  of  char- 
latanry. It  was  Mesmer  who,  on  discov- 
ering ''animal  magnetism,1'  immediately 
had  it  ready  for  sale,  to  be  applied  for  the 
cure  of  all  diseases;  it  is  the  phrenologist 
who,  glimpsing  the  fact  that  different 
areas  of  the  brain  serve  different  pur- 
poses, rushes  to  open  a  shop  where,  under 
the  inspiration  of  a  fee,  cranial  bumps 
can  be  converted  into  "  combativeness" 
and  "  amiability." 

II. — In  passing  to  the  consideration  of 
alleged  physical  manifestations  of  super- 
natural agencies  it  is  necessary  to  accent 
more  emphatically  the  logical  aspect  of 
the  question.  The  problem  is  a  twofold 
one:  1.  Does  the  evidence  justify  the  con- 
clusion; and  if  not,  what  is  the  most  ra- 
tional explanation  ]  2.  How  is  it  that 
those  who  sincerely  accept  the  "  spiritual- 
istic" theory  come  to  do  so  '?  Recent  expe- 
riences enable  me  to  dispose  of  both  these 
questions  in  a  summary  manner.  It 
Avould  certainly  require  a  lively  imagina- 
tion to  picture  the  amount  and  kind  of 
evidence  necessary  to  even  presumptively 
establish  any  such  fact  as  is  here  referred 
to.  To  admit  its  possibility  for  the  sake 
of  argument  is  much  like  supposing  a 
world  where  two  and  two  make  five.  The 
collective  experience,  and  much  more  the 
collective  experimentation,  of  civilized 
centuries  stand  as  a  unit  opposed  to 
such  a  supposition.  But  apart  from  such 
considerations  there  is  great  interest  and 
value  in  understanding  how  such  appar- 
ent deviations  from  natural  law  are 
brought  about.  The  chief  movements 
that  to-day  make  claims  to  be  placed  in 
this  category  are  spiritualism  and  theoso- 
phy.  Omitting  all  reference  to  the  (often 
ennobling)  theoretical  beliefs  attached  to 
the  physical  phenomena,  it  is  sufficient  to 
refer  to  Mr.  Hodgson's  conclusive  ex- 
posure of  the  immoral  and  systematic 
trickery  by  which  '' theosophic"  marvels 
were  announced  to  the  world;  to  the  va- 
ried and  often  amusing  experiences  of  the 
Seybert  commission  for  investigating  spir- 


itualism, substituting  at  every  step  "de- 
frauding trickster"  for  medium,  and  lay- 
ing bare  a  score  of  contemptible  devices* 
by  which  the  credulity  of  simple-minded 
folk  is  preyed  upon  ;  to  the  experiences  of 
certain  members  of  the  English  Society 
for  Psychic  Research  endorsing  this  con- 
clusion ;  and  to  the  host  of  public  and 
private  exposures,  including  almost  every 
known  medium. f  Our  knowledge  of  le- 
gerdemain is  more  than  ample  to  account 
for  anything  that  was  ever  really  exhihit- 
ed  by  "  mediums,"  and  thus  enables  me  to 
simply  refer  to  the  light  in  which  these 
practices  now  stand,  without  burdening 
these  pages  with  a  detailed  account  of 
them. 

The  reason  why  so  many  are  deceived 
is,  I  believe,  due  more  than  to  anything 
else  to  the  failure  to  perceive  that  the 
power  and  the  right  of  forming  an  opinion 
as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  this  kind  of 
performance  is  a  strictly  technical  acquire- 
ment. Imagine  that  much  used  but  sel- 
dom accessible  being,  the  average  man,  to 
witness  for  the  first  time  the  performance 
of  a  good  prestidigitateur,  and  without 
knowing  that  a  natural  explanation  was 
possible,  to  explain  what  he  sees  as  best 
he  can:  he  would  be  utterly dumfounded. 
Accustomed  to  implicitly  trust  the  evi- 
dence of  his  senses,  because  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  are  so  regulated  as  to  make 
such  a  confidence  generally  valid  and  use- 
ful, he  suddenly  finds  them  testifying  to 
occurrences  startling  to  his  common-sense. 
He  is  ready  to  accept  any  hypothesis  that 
is  impressively  urged.  Before  the  "me- 
dium" he  is  in  exactly  the  same  position; 
and  to  this  must  be  added  that  the  "spir- 
itualistic" hypothesis  appeals  to  the  emo- 
tions, and  is  pleasant  to  believe;  that  the 
phenomena  occurring  without  a  medium 
are  precisely  so  arranged  as  to  give  the 
best  possible  conditions  for  se7/-deception 
(and  with  this  all  reason  is  often  shatter- 
ed); and  that  it  has  been  experimentally 
proven  that  the  amount  and  kind  of  mal- 
observation  and  mal-description  of  me- 

*  One  of  the  greatest  strongholds  of  spiritualists 
is  the  so-called  "  slate-writing,"  in  which  messages 
appear  on  a  clean  slate,  held  so  as  to  apparently 
give  the  medium  no  chance  to  write  upon  it.  The 
trick  has  been  explained  and  repeated  by  several 
professional  conjurers,  and  to  cap  the  climax  a  noted 
medium  actually  bought  of  such  a  conjurer  a  new 
slate-writing  trick  with  the  avowed  intention  of  using 
it  in  his  seances. 

t  For  a  general  account  of  these,  see  an  article 
in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  April,  1889. 
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diumistie  phenomena  are  amply  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  divergence  bet  ween  the 
clever  trick  that  was  really  done  and  the 
ineredihle  miracle  described  by  the  con- 
fiding believer  or  the  ba tiled  observer. 
The  study  of  these  phenomena  has  thus 
cont  ribnted  an  interest  i  ug  chapter  to  the 
natural  history  of  error,  showing  how 
readily  the  emotions  carry  away  the  rea- 
son, and  what  a  child  the  layman  is  be- 
fore the  professional  expert  in  sense- 
deception. 

IH. — The  possibility  of  the  transfer- 
ence of  thought  apart  from  the  recognized 
channels  of  sensation  is  of  a  remote  kind. 
The  evidence  necessary  to  make  such  a  fact 
probable  must  at  least  outweigh  the  long 
accumulated  counter-evidence  against  it, 
and  is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  lifetime 
of  any  one  now  living.  The  object  ion  to 
this  position  on  the  ground  that  had  it 
been  held  with  regard  to  the  announce- 
ments of  Galileo  and  Columbus  the  dark 
ages  would  have  been  prolonged  is  un- 
warranted, because  then  the  conflict  was 
between  the  method  of  scientific  demon- 
stration and  the  method  of  authority, 
while  the  questions  here  considered  are 
by  both  parties  admitted  to  be  soluble  by 
the  scientific  method  only.  It  is  the  pol- 
icy of  science  to  leave  such  questions  open, 
and  to  examine  any  reputable  mass  of  ev- 
idence in  favor  of  the  existence  of  a  new 
force  or  a  new  mode  of  working  of  a 
known  force,  demanding  for  the  admit- 
tance of  the  new  view  an  amount  of  evi- 
dence proportional  to  its  opposition  to  the 
received  body  of  truth.  The  citation  at 
the  head  of  this  article  admirably  express- 
es the  view  here  taken.  And  from  this 
point  of  view  the  question  is  whether  or 
not  such  facts  as  have  been  collected  can 
be  satisfactorily  explained  by  extending 
the  significance  of  "the  recognized  chan- 
nels of  sensation,"  without  recourse  to  an 
unphysiological  hypothesis.*  Theanswer 
to  this  question  will  depend  on  one's  esti- 
mate of  the  inherent  improbability  of  the 
telepathic  hypothesis,  as  well  as  of  the  re- 
liability and  significance  of  the  most  strik- 

*  I  say  "  unphysiological"  because  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  only  method  of  impress- 
ing the  brain-centres  so  as  to  arouse  an  impression 
having  objective  reality  is  through  the  conduction 
of  nerves  connected  with  special  sense  organs,  each 
reacting  to  its  own  kind  of  stimulus,  and  conducting 
the  disturbance  thus  imparted  in  absolute  isolation, 
even  to  the  isolation  of  every  microscopic  nerve  iibre 
from  its  neighbor. 


ing  experiments.  The  principle  of  these 
experiments  consists  in  having  one  person 
guess  a  number,  name  a  card,  draw  a  dia- 
gram, etc.,  of  which  another  person  is  at- 
tentively thinking,  without  any  communi- 
cation between  the  two,  and  with  the  num- 
ber of  successes  due  to  chance  foretold. 
The  English  Society  claim  that  the  number 
of  successes  with  certain  subjects  SO  large- 
ly exceeds  the  number  that  chance  would 
account  for  as  to  establish  the  direct  trans- 
ference of  ideas  from  mind  to  mind,  and 
this  they  term  "telepathy."  On  this  ba- 
sis they  explain  such  wonderful  occur- 
rences as  death-bed  coincidences,  a  typi- 
cal instance  of  which  is  the  oft-re|>eated 
tale  in  which  an  irresistible  impression  (or 
even  a  spectral  apparition*)  of  a  distant 
friend  is  found  to  coincide  with  the  time  of 
death  or  other  serious  misfortune  of  that 
friend.  Even  with  the  mildest  estimate 
of  the  inherent  improbability  of  this  hy- 
pothesis, and  with  the  most  liberal  esti- 
mate of  the  reliability  of  the  accumulated 
evidence,  one  cannot-  but  consider  this 
announcement,  and  especially  the  violent 
use  thus  made  of  it,  as  entirely  premature. 
To  my  mind  not  only  is  the  amount  of 
evidence  hopelessly  insufficient,  but  the 
value  of  it  extremely  questionable. 

The  precautions  taken  against  deception 
(or  at  least  the  account,  of  them)  are  far 
from  complete ;  there  was  not  even  an  at- 
tempt made  to  find  out  whether  the  na- 
ture of  the  failures  did  not  suggest  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  successes ;  whether 
the  eye  or  the  ear,  for  example,  was  in- 
dicated as  the  more  active  in  the  process; 
or,  again,  whether  the  conditions  of  great- 
est success  do  not  shed  such  light,  t  It  is  all 
a  technical  question  of  stringency  of  con- 
ditions; and  had  the  entire  energies  of  the 
aide  committees  of  the  English  Society 
been  spent  simply  upon  the  discovery  of 

*  The  evidence  for  such  apparitions,  for  haunted 
houses,  etc.,  is  so  beset  with  unreliable  and  inaccu- 
rate details  that  it  seems  impossible  to  give  it  a 
scientific  shape.  The  most  hopeful  method  is  the 
recording  of  such  instances  by  scientific  men  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  error  in  such  tales. 
This,  like  other  problems  of  psychic  research,  has  an 
anthropological  interest  apart  from  its  eventual  so- 
lution. 

■f-  Another  important  consideration  is  the  errone- 
ous calculation  of  the  chances  of  a  certain  degree  of 
success  by  neglect  of  the  natural  community  and  sim- 
ilarity of  men's  thoughts.  In  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Society  for  Psychic  Research  "ill  be  found 
most  striking  instances  of  the  extreme  limitations  of 
natural  mental  products,  and  the  bearings  of  these 
on  the  telepathic  arguments.  See  especially  Dr.  Mi- 
not's  articles  in  numbers  3  and  4. 
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the  sources  of  error  in  such  experiments, 
1  am  confident  that  their  results  would 
have  covered  far  fewer  pages,  but  with  a 
compensating  value  per  page.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  endless  methods  of  uncon- 
sciously suggesting  an  expected  result,  of 
the  exalted  sensibilities  in  special  direc- 
tions with  which  some  persons  are  gifted 
or  which  they  have  cultivated,  as  well  as 
of  the  incredibly  clever  means  of  decep- 
tion (and  the  fondness  for  exercising 
them),  is  already  so  advanced  and  so  con- 
stantly increasing  as  to  make  the  proposi- 
tion of  an  unscientific  explanation,  with- 
out the  most  crucial  examination  of  the 
clew  s  furnished  by  such  knowledge,  more 
than  ever  unwarranted. 

This  hasty  action  of  the  English  Society 
is  sure  to  set  a  precedent  pernicious  to  the 
mental  health  of  the  community.  Al- 
ready a  writer  has  announced  that  this 
society  has  shown  the  historical  miracles 
to  be  no  longer  mysterious,  and  has  found 
that  the  low  morality  exhibited  by  plan- 
chette  writing  is  due  to  telepathy,  that 
prayer  is  thought  transferrence,  and  in 
short  has  set  up  a  religious  faith  that  is 
threatened  to  change  by  every  new  num- 


ber of  the  proceedings  of  a  Psychic  Re- 
search Society.  Men  and  women  of  good 
mental  calibre  become  intensely  interested 
in  these  topics,  and  seem  to  lose  their  char- 
acteristic reserve.  All  this  is  largely  due 
to  the  ignoring  of  the  technical  aspect  of 
these  problems.  The  acceptance  and  ap- 
plication, by  the  laity,  of  ideas  that  are 
to  be  only  provisionally  and  theoretically 
entertained  by  specialists  is  mischievous 
to  the  extreme.  It  shakes  the  foundations 
upon  which  are  built  the  approaches  to 
the  higher  intellectual  life,  and  paves  the 
way  for  superstition  and  charlatanry. 
Let  the  scientific  students  of  this  study 
record  their  observations  and  draw  their 
conclusions  with  all  the  caution  and  de- 
liberation characteristic  of  solid  scientific 
advance.  Let  them  give  to  the  public 
only  what  is  definitely  established,  and 
mindful  of  the  special  liabilit}^  to  abuse  in- 
herent in  this  study,  let  them  accompany 
their  statements  with  a  caution  in  this  re- 
gard. In  this  way  will  they  at  once  pro- 
mote the  true  progress  of  knowledge  and 
secure  the  maintenance  of  that  mental 
and  moral  health  that  makes  for  civiliza- 
tion and  intellectual  freedom. 


LITAIRENE. 

DEATH,  come  to  me! 
Take  this  pain  and  striving 
Out  of  my  brain. 
Take  this  gnawing  misery 
Out  from  my  heart. 
With  your  pale  cold  lingers 
Lay  straight  these  bones 
That  are  weary ! 

Shut  from  my  sight 

The  azure  and  the  green 

And  (he  opaline  splendor  of  nature, 

Ensnaring  the  soul  with  hope 

And  visions  of  a,  life  as  splendid! 

Benumb  my  ears  that  they  hear  not 
The  wail  of  the  thousands 
Who  labor  with  bleeding  hands 
Yet  may  not  reap. 
Stop  the  ebb  and  the  ilow  of  life 
That  brings  force  only  for  defeat, 
And  quickens  the  heart  only 
That  it  may  bear  its  anguish. 
At  least  bring  silence  and  peace, 
O  tender  and  beautiful  Death! 


,  [D WINTER  life  in  Montreal 
oilers  many  brilliant,  and 
fascinating  scenes. 
What  visitor,  for 
example,  can  for- 
get the  toboggan 
slide  on  a  gala  night:*  The  white  ob- 
scurity of  moonlight  gives  the  snowy 
world  a  distant,  visionary  look;  and  the 
sky  is  strange,  with  a  misty  luminous 
atmosphere  that  puts  out  the  stars  and 
yet  allows  the  moon  to  peer  through  shift- 
ing veils  of  ruddy  smoke.  A  galaxy  of 
lights  and  fires  all  down  the  mountain- 
side and  over  the  plain  tinges  the  snow 
with  intense  colors,  and  marks  a  stream 
of  warm  humanity  running  freely  in  the 
arctic  night.  The  stream  is  of  buxom 
young  men  and  women,  delusively  light- 
some and  fluffy  in  blanket  suits,  stepping 
quickly  past  you  on  the  upward  path  tow- 
ard the  invisible  summit;  the  sounds  of 
their  glad  but  decorous  voices  seem  to  be 
almost  lost  in  the  space  and  the  silence  of 
a  winter  night — a  low  babbling  brook  of 
confiding  sounds.  Presently  the  tobog- 
gans come  swooping  down  as  on  the 
wing;  the  rush  is  breathless;  the  com- 
pact row  of  figures,  the  eager  crouching 
steersman,  the  cloud  of  snow  whirling  up 
in  their  wake,  all  flash  upon  your  sight 
like  a  magic  picture,  from  the  dimness  of 
night  into  the  vividness  of  a  red  light  or 
a  green,  or  the  shadow  v  glow  of  a  bonfire. 
The  vision  has  gone  in  to  obscurity  ere  you 
saw  it;  and  you  follow  it  downward  in 
wonder  by  the  audible  perspective,  as  it 
were,  of  vanishing  shouts. 
Vol.  LXXIX.— No.  4G9.-8 
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Then,  again,  you  will  recall  that  you 
seem  to  gaze  into  another  world  m  seeing 
the  ice  palace.  It  is  an  opalescent  castle 
intensely  brilliant  in  the  sunshine,  with 
walls  of  translucent  shadows  edged  with 
prismatic  hues.  One  expects  to  meet 
Kubla  Khan  at  every  turn  within  those 
walls  of  light,  faint,  cool,  pearly  colors. 
Even  when  men  come  and  storm  it  as  an 
army  of  snow-shoers.it  still  remains  an 
unearthly  vision;  it  becomes  an  ice  vol- 
cano shooting  rockets  and  candles,  and 
raining  tire  over  winter  snows :  or  a  cast  le 
all  incandescent  in  red  or  green  lights. 
The  snow-shoers  with  their  torches  then 
wind  up  the  mountain  and  about,  its 
summit,  while  more  pyrotechnics  are  shot 
from  that  height  into  the  sky.  The  car- 
nival on  skates  is  still  more,  memorable, 
a  unique  scene  of  great  beauty.  The 
rink  is  brilliant,  with  a  floor  of  ice  like  a 
mirror,  in  the  centre  an  ice  fountain  with 
marble  statues,  all  about  it  rows  of  people 
sitting  patiently  in  the  cold,  the  great 
roof  hung  with  flags,  and  the  whole 
lighted  with  electricity.  The  band  strikes 
up,  and  calls  out  t  wo  long  lines  of  skilful 
skaters,  youths  and  maidens,  dressed  in 
fancy  costumes ;  they  and  their  reflections 
in  the  ice  mirror  wind  about  the  rink  for 
a  time  in  various  figures,  and  then  break 
up  into  a  general  melee, going  round  and 
round  the  rink  by  the  hour,  and  offering 
a  continual  kaleidoscopic  interchange  of 
colors  and  costumes.  The  city  is  thus  full 
of  cheerful  life  and  leisure,  sports  and 
gayeties.  The  bracing  air  lends  a  zest  to 
all  enjoyments. 
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Montreal  is  a  striking  exception  to  the 
text  that  a  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.  Its  divisions  are  so  funda- 
mental and  persistent  that  they  have  not 
diminished  one  iota  in  a  century,  hut 
rather  increased.  The  two  irreconcilable 
elements  are  Romanism  and  Protestant- 
ism :  the  armies  are  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish blood.  The  outlook  for  peace  is  well- 
nigh  hopeless,  with  two  systems  of  educa- 
tion producing  fundamental  differences 
of  character,  and  nourishing  religious  in- 
tolerance, race  antipathy,  social  division, 
political  antagonism,  and  commercial  sep- 
aration. 

Nevertheless,  this  city  of  disunion  flour- 
ishes as  the  green  bay-tree,  with  a  steady 
if  not  an  amazing  growth,  which  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  separate,  not  the  united, 
efforts  of  the  races. 

The  English  social  life  of  Montreal  is 
in  a  transition  state  between  the  former 
garrison  life  and  the  developments  that 
commercial  life  will  bring.  Up  to  1872 
the  city  was  garrisoned  successively  by 
many  regiments  of  distinction,  having  in 
command  prominent  members  of  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy.  Society  then  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  about  two  hundred 
army  officers,  a  few  government  officials, 
and  the  English  ladies  of  the  town  :  a  few 
French  Canadian  families  of  the  better 
class  who  adopted  English  ways,  and  a 


very  few  civilians,  were  admitted  to  this 
somewhat  aristocratic  company.  Society 
therefore  was  formed  on  the  army  ideals, 
habits,  etiquette.  "When  the  English  re- 
giments were  withdrawn,  society  lost  its- 
chief  features,  and  the  removal  of  the 
capital  to  Toronto.  Quebec,  and  finally 
to  Ottawa  took  away  the  bureaucracy. 
Since  then,  with  a  marked  increase  of 
wealth. society  has  acquired  newelements: 
foreign  influences  also  have  added  some- 
what to  the  disorganization.  Hence  the 
polish  of  society  has  very  naturally  de- 
clined somewhat,  but  the  conventionali- 
ties helped  by  the  persistence  of  military 
traditions  and  a  strong  general  spirit  of 
conservatism  still  maintain  their  promi- 
nence in  social  intercourse.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  hospitable  customs,  the  buoyant 
health  and  spirits  of  the  people,  and  their 
easy  good -fellowship,  cultivated  by  the 
practice  of  out-door  sports,  help  to  balance 
these  conventional  tendencies  and  to  keep 
them  from  becoming  too  weighty  a  burden 
on  the  national  character.  The  colonial 
relations  still  give  to  society  its  dominant 
features — English  fashions,  manners,  and 
customs:  but  intercourse  with  the  United 
Siates  introduces  some  secondary  elements 
from  American  life,  which  have  increased 
much  since  the  departure  of  the  English 
garrison  and  the  growth  of  trade  with  the- 
United  States. 
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The  population  comprises  three  race 
divisions  the  English-speaking1  Scotch, 
English,  Irish. and  Americans;  tlie  French 
Canadians;  and  a  few  mixed  families  of 
English  and  French.  Foreigners  are  al- 
most unknown  in  Montreal,  if  the  Amer- 
icans be  excepted.  The  community  or 
society  in  general  has  no  clearly  defined 
castes.  What  aristocracy  there  was  disap- 
peared with  the  garrison;  and  as  English 
aristocratic  manners  and  customs  seem  ill 


adapted  to  this  commercial  community, 
all  attempts  in  this  direction  have  failed. 
Society  thus  lacks  the  order  and  the  pow- 
er that  may  he  derived  from  large  homo- 
geneous and  reasonable  divisions:  unhap- 
pily it  suffers,  as  many  other  communi- 
ties do,  from  the  pettiness  of  small  divi- 
sions or  cliques.  The  ultra-fashionable 
set  changes  personnel  rather  rapidly, 
with  the  changes  of  wealth,  but  preserves 
enough  leaven  of  polish  from  decade  to 
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decade  to  raise  the  material.  The  nation- 
al character  and  many  homes  well  fur- 
nished in  the  English  style  give  to  the 
city  a  delightful  air  of  comfort,  cheerful- 
ness, and  solidity.  One  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  social  elements  of  Mont- 
real are  the  professors  of  McGill  Univer- 
sity. The  Americans,  about  one  hun- 
dred families,  are  not  a  prominent  ele- 
ment in  fashionable  life.  The  Scotch  are 
easily  the  leading  people  here,  as  they  are 
so  generally  in  British  colonies.  And  the 
Irish  fill  here  their  customary  industrial 
and  political  roles,  generally  in  peace  and 
order,  but  now  and  then  with  an  Orange 
riot  or  some  outbreak  of  hatred  against 
the  French  Canadians. 

The  social  season  in  Montreal  is  natural- 
ly midwinter,  and  a  charming  season  it  is: 
gayeties,  as  they  say,  come  and  go  with 
the  snow.  The  chief  forms  of  enter- 
tainment are  dinners,  quite  English  in 
style  and  appointments,  American  par- 
ties, with  dancing,  balls,  and  five-o'clock 
teas.  In  public  amusements  the  city  is 
somewhat  deficient,  considering  its  size 
and  its  metropolitan  importance  in  the 


Dominion.  The  clergy  of  both  religions 
regard  the  theatre  with  much  disfavor; 
and  the  division  of  the  population  as  to 
language  also  makes  the  development  of 
the  drama  difficult.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  hinderances  two  theatres  are 
supported;  in  one  of  them  the  celebrities 
of  the  day  play  short  engagements  from 
time  to  time.  The  snow-shoe  concert  de- 
serves mention  as  a  feature  of  some  origi- 
nality; it  is  generally  a  creditable  ama- 
teur performance  of  songs,  choruses,  read- 
ings, etc.,  in  the  key  of  high  hilarity;  and 
the  clubs  all  seem  to  have  a  good  number 
of  members  who  can  carry  off  such  affairs 
in  a  manly,  pleasant  way.  For  a  stran- 
ger the  audience  is  the  chief  interest — a 
lot  of  well-made  athletic  men,  of  whole- 


some  color,  despite  the  confinement  of 
their  professional  or  commercial  lives. 
Montreal  is  said  to  possess  the  secret  of 
forming  successful  clubs — a  powrer  natu- 
rally developed  where  society  matters  are 
such  a  prominent  element.  The  English 
have  two  social  clubs,  the  St.  James  and 
the  Metropolitan,  besides  a  number  of  so- 
cieties devoted  to  special  pursuits.  The 
Hunt  Club,  having  the  oldest  pack  of 
hounds  and  the  finest  establishment 
America,  contains  much  of  the  elite 
Montreal  society.  The  climate  leads 
some  features  of  organization  not  found 
in  the  hunts  of  England;  the  club  has  a 
house,  regular  membership  to  support  it, 
accommodations  for  visiting  members  and 
horses,  and  it  joins  to  its  special  amuse- 
ment the  social  feature  of  dances  given  in 
its  house  in  winter.  The  club  meets,  oc- 
curring twice  a  week  from  September  till 
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BONSECOUBS  MARKET. 


snow  falls,  present  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque sights  about  the  city,  with  fine 
horses,  fine  riders,  the  scarlet  coats,  and 
the  eager  hounds  bursting  across  the 
country  after  the  wily  fox. 

Athletics  are  the  chief  amusement  and 
the  keenest  interest  of  a  large  part  of  the 
well-to-do  men  and  women  of  Montreal. 
This  life  centres,  perhaps,  about  the  large 
gymnasium  which  is  the  head-quarters  of 
various  branches  of  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion ;  but  physical  well-being  is  secured 
by  many  other  means — a  most  enthusias- 


tic yet  reasonable  practice  of  many  out- 
of-door  pastimes:  lacrosse,  foot-ball,  boat- 
ing, bicycling,  hunting-,  golf,  racket,  ten- 
nis, racing-,  skating,  tobogganing,  curling, 
snow-shoeing,  fishing,  shooting,  and  crick- 
et create  in  the  city  an  unusual  number 
of  successful  clubs.  And  as  if  these  -were 
not  enough,  the  English  population,  not 
half  of  the  total  of  about  175,000,  support 
with  good  attendance  quite  a  complete 
volunteer  military  service.  It  contains 
one  cavalry  regiment,  one  corps  of  engi- 
neers, one  battery  of  field  artillery,  one  of 
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garrison  artillery,  two  rifle  regiments,  one 
<ii  Highlanders,  one  of  Fusiloors,  The 
French  <  lanadians  furnish  only  a  rifle  re 
ffimcnt.  \n  has  already  been  intimated, 
besides  gayotics  and  athletics,  church  go 
ing  ninl  works  of  piety  are  n  prominent 
clement  in  social  occupations,  The  cil,y 
in  remarkably  full  of  churches  of  both  re 
ligions,  and  charitable  institutions  abound 
to  mi  unusual  extent, 

[ntelloctniil  interests  are  not  a  promi 
neni.  olemcnl  of  Montreal  life.  The  lii.fr 
ih'v  life  of  the  city  ban  but  just  begun  to 
ihine, beyond  a  very  small  circle  of  local 
w Titers,  into  the  ranks  of  society,  But  that 
literary  interests  are  awakening  in  society 
is  ihown  by  an  increase  of  study,  if  not 
yet  by  many  nnfiihlc  productions.  There 
are  now  the  usual  clubs  for  the  reading 
of  Shakespeare  and  Browning,  and  many 

oilier  Societies  looking  |<>  soein.1  improve 

men)  through  ibe  cultivation  of  lottcrs, 
Montreal  is  said  i<>  be  the  chief  book  ecu 
Ire  of  Canada,  but  the  city  does  mil.  pos 
■6u  a  public  general  library,  excepting 
the  BYazor  Institute,  just  struggling  into 
ex  isle i ice ;  the  libraries  of  individual  i  nsti 
tutions  do  not  cover 

well  nn,V  oilier  top 

ics  than  theology 
and  civil  law,  and 
the  si  x  chief  libraries 
together,  of  both  Ian 
g u ages, contain  only 
about   100, 000  vol 

limes.      The  press  of 

Montreal    is  vory 
much  hampered  by 
the  oonstant  nocessi 
iv  of  being  politic 
in  !i  sharply  divided 
community.  Music 
suffers  In >m  t he  <l is 
favor  with  w  Inch  i  be 
churches  regard  i be 
drama ;  for  without 
successful  I  hoal  res  or 
nn  opera  an  orches 
i  re  cannot  he  main 
tinned,  and  the  arl 
thus  lacks  its  chief 
means  of  expression. 
There  are,  however, 
Nome   amateur  or 
^animations  of  pul> 
lie  use  -,  i he  Mendels 

solin    (  Ihoir,  which 

treats  the  public 
dow  and   ihen  to 


part  songs  and  light  choral  works;  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  but  lately  formed, 
which  gives  two  or  three  concerts  each 
winter;  military  hands  and  a  number  of 
lesser  companies  testify  to  some  interest 
in  the.  art.  But  it.  is  generally  conceded 
that  the.  st  udy  of  music  is  quite  lukewarm, 
;md  1 1 1 ; 1 1.  uni  ic  i,  not  nn  i m port ;i u t  part 
of  social  life.;  the  choirs  of  the  city  inevi 

tably  inflect  the  general  level  of  the  art, 
Montrenl  is  hut.  just,  heginning  also  to 
adorn  itself  with  painting  and  sculpture. 
The  Art,  Association,  incorporated  in  IttfJO, 

is  doing  much  to  en  It  i  vnl.e  t  he  public  taste 

by  exhibitions  and  instruction;  and  edu 
cation  also  includes  more,  or  less  study  of 
technical  art,  The  pictures  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches  are  insignificant,  but  a 
few  good  canvases  are  to  he  seen  in  two 
or  three  wealthy  houses.     The  chief  snt, 

isfaetioriH  in  Montreal  are  not.  intellectual 
and  artistic  gratifications,  but,  gayeties, 
out,  door  spoi  ls,  and  a  conservative  piety. 
Li vi ng  costs  much  less  than  it  does  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  United  States;  social 
entertainments  are  not  led  by  rival  ex 
travagance ;  the.  moderate  pace  of  life  al 
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lows  men  of  business  to  take  some 
leisure  without  dropping  out  of  the 
race.  The  dominant  qualities  of 
this  English  colonial  community 
are  comfort,  cheerfulness,  and  so- 
lidity. 

The  French  Canadian  upper 
classes  are  in  a  singular  social 
condition.  They  form  a  society 
that  is  mature,  being  the  product 
of  an  old  and  complete  system  of 
education,  laws,  language,  cus- 
toms, and  religion.  They  are  gre- 
garious by  nature,  and  given  to 
social  enjoyments;  they  are  nat- 
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urally  a  capable  race;  they  have  always 
been  most  closely  united  in  national  in- 
terests and  sympathy,  and  opposed  to 
internal  variations  in  culture  as  well  as 
to  external  influences;  and  they  have, 
relatively  to  the  cost  of  their  educa- 
tion and  their  living,  always  been  sufli- 
ciently  well-to-do  to  command  what  edu- 
cation their  Church  chose  to  give.  It  is 
true  that  the  conquest  deprived  the  na- 
tional life  of  most  of  its  seigneurs  and 
leaders  of  society,  and  that  the  old  tain 
ilies  since  then  have  died  out  or  sunk 
into  the  ranks.  But  these  misfortunes 
merely  changed  the  personnel  of  society 
from  the  titled  to  the  professional  class, 
which,  if  more  democratic,  is  also  more 
numerous  and  more  active.  Courtliness 
of  manners  undoubtedly  declined;  but 
the  institutions  of  learning-  were  in  no 
way  disturbed;  the  religious,  moral,  and 
intellectual  forces  and  interests  and  ten- 
dencies were  not  changed.  The  race  has 
increased  wonderfully  in  numbers  and 
power  and  means  of  culture ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  society  has  grown  with  the 
growth  of  the  country  to  be  both  larger 
and  more  cultivated  than  it  was  before 
the  conquest.  And  as  to  keeping  stead- 
fastly to  its  characteristics,  so  faithfully 
have  the  French  Canadian  Roman  Cath- 
olic manners,  customs,  traditions,  educa- 
tion, language,  laws,  domestic  life,  social 
unity,  been  preserved  that  the  race  is  a 
marvel  to  all  visitors.  It  seems,  then,  not 
unjust  to  say  that  French  Canadian  soci- 
ety is  quite  mature,  sufficiently  numer- 
ous, and  in  native  capacity  able  to  sus- 
tain a  social  life  of  varied  interests  and 
elevating  efforts.  The  surprise  is  there- 
fore great  to  find  the  society  of  this  lar- 
gest and  most  wealthy  of  French  Canadi- 
an communities  almost  without  social  or- 
ganization, lacking  social  leaders,  amuse- 
ments of  worth,  intellectual,  scientif- 
ic, and  artistic  centres  and  activities. 
Doubtless  the  lack  of  large  fortunes  and 
some  other  material  circumstances  may 
have  contributed  somewhat  to  this  result; 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  chief 
cause  is  the  fact  that  the  civilization  of 
the  French  Canadian  people  is  to  such  an 
extent  moulded  and  restricted  by  its  re- 
ligious guardians. 

The  chief  beauty  of  Montreal  is  the 
vastness  of  its  surroundings.  From  the 
mountain  you  look  upon  a  view  of  almost 
limitless  expanse,  and  of  singular  nobil-' 
ity  and  simplicity.  You  stand  high  above 


an  immense  plain;  its  monuments  are  a 
group  of  isolated  mountain  cones;  you  sa- 
lute in  the  distance  the  Green  Mountains 
and  the  Adirondacks,  for  these  are  out- 
posts of  our  republic.  The  St.  Lawrence, 
joined  by  the  Ottawa  near  by.  flows 
straight  on  through  the  plain;  you  feel 
the  might  of  its  rush,  and  you  almost 
hear  the  roar  of  its  gleaming  and  enor- 
mous rapids.  The  vast  expanse  of  sky, 
the  majestic  pageantry  of  clouds,  the  clear 
sunlight  all  about  and  so  far  away,  the 
generous  wind  of  this  pure  Northern 
air — all  of  it  is  broad  and  full  of  nobil- 
ity. Then  the  city  at  your  feet  has  but 
little  that  bemeans  this  magnificence. 
It  stretches  about  five  miles  along  tin; 
river,  and  runs  about  two  miles  back, 
over  a  series  of  terraces  rising  to  the 
mountain;  factories,  mills,  and  the  homes 
of  workmen  are  at  each  end,  and  the  cen- 
tral portion  is  occupied  by  the  shipping, 
the  public  buildings,  the  business  thor- 
oughfares; near  the  mountain,  along 
wide  shady  streets,  are  the  houses  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes.  Victoria  Bridge, 
markets,  elevators,  spires,  domes,  and  huge 
monasteries  rise  above  the  common  level 
of  roofs.  The  green  plain  lies  all  about 
it,  and  the  forest  runs  down  the  streets 
and  stretches  its  arms  over  the  homes  of 
men.  As  you  descend  for  a  walk  about 
town  you  pass  main-  delightful  views, 
nooks,  gullies,  lanes,  and  turns  of  road 
and  path  in  this  Mount  Royal  park.  In 
architecture  the  city  disappoints  any  one 
looking  for  artistic  and  picturesque  fea- 
tures. An  old  church  or  two  and  a  cha- 
teau or  twro  of  the  French  regime  awaken 
your  expectations,  but  lead  to  no  satis- 
faction. And  yet  the  general  impression 
it  gives  is  decidedly  one  of  beauty  and 
brightness. 

Montreal  presents  a  seaport  250  miles 
inland  from  salt-water,  1000  miles  from 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  also  singular  as  a  sea- 
port without  the  usual  forest  of  masts. 
Black  ocean  steam-ships,  white  compact 
lake  steamers,  canal -boats,  and  river 
steam-boats  are  almost  the  only  craft  to 
be  seen.  There  is,  however,  one  sailing 
vessel,  the  quaint  pinplat,  square-bowed, 
squai*e-sterned,  flat-bottomed,  with  one  tall 
mast  covered  with  square  sails.  Manned 
by  the  primitive  French  Canadian  habi- 
tants, it  comes  to  town  with  wood  or  hay, 
and  forms  the  most  picturesque  element 
of  the  port.  The  river-front  is  fine.  The 
wharves  at  the  water  level  are  provided 
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with  :i  railroad  and  with  removable  freight 
sheds — for  tlic  ice  sweeps  away  every- 
thing that  is  perishable  ami  the  Lachine 
Canal  continues  the  frontage  around  large 
basins.  Back  of  all  this  rises  a.  stone  re- 
vetement  wall  supporting  the  river  street, 
and  above  this  again  slands  a  long  line  of 
massive  warehouses,  the  Bonsecours  Mai' 
ket  and  Church,  and  flu*  Custom  house. 
In  its  general  plan,  solidity,  and  unity  it 
reminds  one  of  the  quais  of  Paris.  But 
it  presents  a  sight  in  the  spring  impossi- 
ble to  that  brilliant  capital.  When  the 
St.  Lawrence  awakens  after  his  long  sleep, 
the  ice  collects,  shores  over  the  wharves 
and  even  over  the  high  wall,  and  presents 
a  chaos  of  blocks,  a  veritable  ))icr  de 
glace.  The  spring  freshet  is  an  event  of 
anxiety  and  very  often  of  loss  to  the  city. 
The  water-side  seems  to  he  without  the 
usual  seaport,  slums ;  its  massive  business 
front  is  clean,  sedate,  and  very  proper. 


The  unfailing  attraction  of  a  market 
scene  will  draw  you  to  Bonsecours.  The 
old  church  lias  fallen  a  prey  to  the  lack 
of  veneration,  so  strange  and  yet  so  com- 
mon in  this  Roman  Catholic  community 

the  very  champion  of  tradition.  Be- 
fore recent  repairs  were  done  it  was  pic- 
turesque with  its  line  of  shops  backed 
up  along-  the  foot  of  its  plain  high  wall. 
Within  the  church  is  a  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin which  was  carried  through  the  streets 
in  religious  procession  to  stop  the  cholera 
many  years  ago;  and  again  in  1885,  to 
destroy  the  small-pox.  The  market-place 
oilers  a  quaint  lot  of  people,  generally 
dull,  heavy,  material,  but  kindly.  On  one 
side  of  the  walk  rise  the  1  fall  and  the  line 
of  little  booths,  selling  the  small  wares  of 
an  economical  people;  on  the  other  is  a 
line  of  one  horse  carts  loaded  with  small 
lots  of  farm  and  garden  produce.  The 
scene  is  singularly  devoid  of  color  or  oth- 
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NOTRE  DAME  DE  LOL'RDES. 


er  beafity.  The  customers  are  generally 
of  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes,  dress- 
ed very  plainly,  even  with  a  sombre  ef- 
fect, in  black  or  dark  stuffs  without  orna- 
ments. The  peasant  has  abandoned  his 
homespun,  but  he  is  still  an  elementary 
man.  The  dealing  is  done  in  a  quiet 
way,  with  low  voices  and  a  decorous  spir- 
it; no  one  is  hurried.    As  a  rule  there  is 


no  market  price;  a  vender,  either  on  the 
market  or  in  the  French  Canadian  retail 
shops  of  the  city,  asks  generally  at  least 
double  what  he  expects  to  get;  and  the 
buyer  always  offers  about  half  what  is 
asked.  The  French  Canadian  is  by  na- 
ture so  litigious  and  intriguing  that  a 
prompt  bargain  is  distasteful  to  him;  he 
desires  the  disputation  of  dickering  and 
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Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes.  The 
cut  -  stone  residences  along 
Sherbrooke  and  other  streets 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
embody    well    the  leading 


English  life 
comfort,  and 
But  you  feel 


CLOCK  AND  GATEWAY   OF  ST.  SULPICE 


the  excitement, 
of  fencing:  and 


After  an  endless  amount 
changing-  of  prices  the 
habitant  will  leave  the  store,  and  the  shop- 
keeper will  complacently  call  him  back; 
and  when  the  customer  gets  home  and 
finds  that  his  purchase  is  dear,  he  justifies 
it  by  saying  that  he  got  a  lot  of  dickering 
thrown  in  for  nothing. 

Montreal  is  divided  sharply  into  two 
parts,  the  French  and  the  English,  the  East 
and  the  West  ends.  In  each  part  the 
business  portion  lies  near  the  river,  the 
wealthier  homes  near  the  mountain.  In 
the  poorer  French  region  the  signs,  the 
trades,  the  domestic  life,  the  houses,  are  all 
distinctly  French  and  quite  Continental 
in  character.  The  streets  have  lines  of 
small  houses  of  one  or  one  and  a  half 
stories,  with  dormer-windows  peeping  out 
of  steep  roofs,  and  here  and  there  a  little 
niche  of  a  piazza;  a  lane  now  and  then 
gives  some  shadowy  and  broken  forms 
and  quiet  nooks.  But  all  unity  and  effec- 
tiveness are  lost  by  the  presence  of  many 
modern  houses  utterly  plain  and  ungra- 
cious. 

The  chief  business  streets  of  the  city— 
St.  James,  Notre  Dame,  McGill— give  a 
good  impression  by  their  massive  lime- 
stone buildings,  both  public  and  commer- 
cial. Here  and  there  in  the  town  is  met 
a  touch  of  grace  and  beauty,  as  in  the 
English   cathedral   and  the   Chapel  of 


tones  of  the 
here— solidity, 
cheerfulness. 

everywhere  that  Montreal  is 
distinctly  a  Northern  city: 
the  winter  predominates ;  the 
best  life  is  within,  both  in 
character  and  in  ai'chitect- 
ure. 

Naturally  enough  the  most 
interestingfeaturesof  the  city 
to  an  American  visitor  thus 
strolling  about  are  those  con- 
nected with  the  leading  ele- 
ment of  the  French  Cana- 
dian life — those  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion.  Here, 
among  a  Roman  Catholic 
population  noted  chiefly  for 
their  lack  of  wealth,  is  build- 
ing a  cathedral  one-third  the 
size  of  St.  Peter's,  and  of  the  same  shape, 
excepting  that  this  one  has  a  pointed 
roof  to  shed  snow.  They  have  already, 
besides  many  other  churches,  the  great 
Notre  Dame,  the  largest  in  America  ex- 
cepting the  cathedral  of  Mexico.  It  seats 
10,000  people,  and  will  hold  15,000.  The 
official  poster  at  the  door  asserts  that  the 
great  bell  in  the  tower  is  the  largest  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  eighth  bell  in  size, 
weighing  only  24,780  pounds.  In  the  in- 
terior, vast  but  somewhat  harsh  and 
gaudy,  you  may  see  an  ornate  spiral  pul- 
pit and  a  bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter,  of 
which  the  toes  are  well  polished.  You 
can  continue  visiting  churches  and  chapels 
all  day.  None  of  them  contain  any  art 
of  importance,  but  they  reveal  a  religious 
life  of  the  Middle  Ages  kept  up  with  mar- 
vellous force  in  this  nineteenth  century. 
One  of  the  pleasantest  scenes  of  this  reli- 
gious life  may  be  witnessed  in  the  city  of 
the  dead.  In  the  cemetery  on  the  moun- 
tain, along  the  streets  of  tombs,  are  erect- 
ed little  grottoes,  each  having  in  colored 
alto-rihevo  a  tableau  of  the  stations  of  the 
cross.  A  priest  leads  slowly  the  flock 
from  station  to  station,  and  explains  to 
the  kneeling  people  the  dogmatic  value 
of  the  sufl'erings  portrayed.  The  trees, 
birds,  chants,  sunshine,  and  the  murmur- 
ing winds  all  combine  to  make  the  cere- 
mony touching.    The  route  ends  on  a 
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I  knoll  whore  three  huge  crosses  and  fig- 
[  ures  represent  most  realistically  the  final 
agony.  When  I  visited  the  place,  of  a 
tine  June  clay,  a  company  of  convent 
t.  girls  and  nuns  were  holding  a  merry  pic- 
Inic  at  this  place.  After  their  picnic  they 
jknelt  for  prayer,  and  then  drove  away  re- 
Ijoicing.  On  many  of  the  graves  are  evi- 
l  deuces  of  tender  regard  for  the  departed— 
I  little  plaster  statues  of  saints,  photographs 


big  enough  to  contain  the  entire  com- 
munity; and  to  day  the  same  ratio  holds, 
for  the  largest  edifices  of  the  city  are 
convents.  And  as  the  population  of  the 
city  is  divided  as  to  religion,  the  place 
has  a  duplicate  of  nearly  every  kind  of 
charitable  institution,  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  churches.  Probably  the  chief  ob- 
struction to  the  city's  growth  is  this  ec- 
clesiastic element.    I  was  told  that  about 


of  the  deceased,  or  little  altars  with  candles 
and  crucifixes,  set  up  in  glass-covered  lit- 
tle boxes  or  toy  chapels.  The  most  noted 
grave  of  the  place  is  undoubtedly  that  of 
Guibord,  buried  at  the  point  of  English 
bayonets  after  years  of  opposition  and 
even  riotous  commotion  over  his  inter- 
ment. His  rest  was  secured  by  filling  his 
grave  with  cement  strengthened  by  hoops 
and  scraps  of  iron,  and  on  top  was  laid 
a  huge  stone  block,  rough,  obdurate,  im- 
movable. The  inscription,  however,  was 
not  so  enduring.  It  has  been  entirely 
erased . 

Montreal  seems  to  be  full  of  gigantic 
monasteries.  Indeed  the  city  was  found- 
ed by  building  first  of  all  a  monastery 


twenty  per  cent,  of  the  property  pays  no 
taxes;  many  religious  corporations  manu- 
facture various  articles  and  make  a  ruin- 
ous competition  with  the  working  classes ; 
and  much  of  the  land  is  locked  up  in  re- 
ligious orders  that  will  neither  sell  nor 
improve  it. 

Montreal  has  always  been  the  metropo- 
lis of  Canada,  in  being  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  colony  the  central  starting- 
point  for  the  fur-trader,  the  missionary, 
and  the  explorer.  Its  picturesque  epoch 
is  that  of  the  French  regime,  so  admirably 
described  by  Mr.  Parkman ;  and  it  pre- 
served for  nearly  a  century  after  the  con- 
quest at  least  an  after-glow  of  romance  in 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  operations  at 
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Lachine.  But  the  railroads  and  canals 
have  at  last  banished  the  hark  canoe,  the 
Indian,  the  voyageur,  and  the  missionary 
to  more  remote  posts  of  the  interior.  Mis- 
sions and  the  fur  trade  proved  to  be  very 
unproductive  elements  for  the  growth  of  a 
colony ;  the  city  grew  with  amazing  slow- 
ness. In  1705,  after  nearly  a  century  and 
a  quarter  of  existence,  the  city  had  but 
5733  souls.  The  English  brought  new 
forces  and  elements,  but  still  it  moved 
slowly,  and  did  not  reach  15,000  till  1819, 
and  59,000  till  1852.  The  disadvantages 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  climate  im- 
posed on  trade  even  as  lately  as  fifty  years 
ago  had  much  to  do  with  this  backward- 
ness. Navigation  was  difficult  in  summer 
and  impossible  in  winter.  No  ocean  ves- 
sel larger  than  300  tons  could  come  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  above  Lake  St.  Peter,  because 
of  the  shallowness  of  the  river  in  that  ex- 
pansion. And  the  St.  Mary  current  just 
along  the  city  front  is  so  strong  that  ves- 
sels used  to  lie  below  it  for  days  or  even 
weeks  awaiting  a  fair  wind,  and  even  the 
steam-boats  of  early  times  had  to  add  many 
yokes  of  oxen  to  their  power.  Such  ob- 
structions naturally  enough  deprived  Mont- 
real of  the  clipper  ships  that  helped  so 
powerfully  to  develop  American  trade; 
but  the  city  had  a  fair  share  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  continent,  done  in  smaller 
vessels.  Of  course  the  winter  closed  the 
port  for  five  or  six  long  months.  Inland 
navigation  was  even  more  difficult,  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa  present  at 
once  impassable  rapids.  The  slow  growth 
of  Montreal  for  two  centuries  was  there- 
fore inevitable. 

The  chief  elements  of  its  trade  were  the 
importation  of  goods  from  Europe,  the 
selling  and  forwarding  of  them  to  west- 
ern towns,  the  sending  of  supplies  to  the 
lumbermen  of  the  Ottawa,  the  exportation 
of  grain,  and  the  fur  trade.  It  was  near- 
ly all  a  carrying  trade;  and  this  was  pre- 
cisely what  was  most  difficult  in  those 
days.  The  building  of  steam-boats  and 
the  opening  of  the  Lachine  and  Ottawa 
and  Rideau  canals  had  improved  matters 
very  much  by  1830-40.  But  the  active 
growth  of  Montreal  dates  from  1850  to 
1860,  in  answer  to  the  opening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  system  of  canals,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  the  deepening 
of  Lake  St.  Peter,  the  building  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  the  formation 
of  ocean  steam  ship  lines.  Such  a  num- 
ber of  great  commercial  advantages  rarely 


falls  upon  a  city  in  a  period  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen years.  The  canals  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence are  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  considering  the  small 
population  of  the  two  provinces  that  built 
them — about  400,000.  They  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  United  States; 
indeed  some  men  consider  them  to  he  too 
costly  for  the  best  results,  since  they  have 
not  paid  the  dividends  expected.  If  a 
part  of  their  cost  had  been  invested  in 
other  ways,  the  country  perhaps  would 
have  benefited  more.  Montreal  now  pos- 
sesses many  advantages,  giving  it  good 
prospects  of  an  indefinite  expansion.  At 
the  head  of  ocean  navigation  and  the  be- 
ginning of  inland  navigation,  it  is  natu- 
rally the  most  central  port  for  importa- 
tion, distribution,  and  exportation.  Thus 
far  it  has  been  this  natural  key  of  the 
great  St.  Lawrence  highway  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  continent.  If,  however,  the 
canal  system  of  the  St.  Lawrence  should 
be  enlai'ged  to  pass  ocean  vessels  directly 
to  the  lakes,  some  elements  of  her  impor- 
tance will  probably  wane.  The  ocean 
fleet  of  Montreal  consists  of  five  weekly 
lines  of  steamers  to  Liverpool  and  Glas- 
gow, eight  fortnightly  lines  to  London, 
Bristol,  Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne,  Hamburg, 
Antwerp,  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  New- 
foundland, and  Cape  Breton;  there  are 
also  many  independent  steamers.  The 
inland  fleet,  while  of  smaller  vessels,  ag- 
gregates a  little  more  tonnage  than  the 
ocean  fleet.  The  business  of  the  port  in 
1887  reveals  these  totals:  value  of  ex- 
ports, £29. 391, 70S  ;  value  of  imports, 
$43,100,183;  customs  duties  collected, 
$8,745,526;  number  of  sea-going  vessels, 
767;  tonnage  of  sea-going  vessels,  870,773. 
Four  lines  of  railways  enter  the  city — the 
Grand  Trunk,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the 
Central  Vermont,  and  the  Southeastern. 
The  railways  take  nearly  all  the  west- 
bound traffic,  and  the  water  brings  nearly 
all  the  east- bound,  which  is  composed 
mainly  of  grain,  lumber,  and  minerals. 
A  great  quantity  of  American  grain  passes 
in  bond  through  the  port  bound  for  Euro- 
pean markets.  Although  Montreal  is  the 
most  important  port  of  Canada,  and  Can- 
ada is  the  fourth  maritime  country  of  the 
world,  yet  the  imports  of  the  city  do  not 
represent  by  any  means  the  total  of  the 
imports  of  the  St.  Lawrence  bound  for 
upper  Canadian  towns.  Importation  in 
Canada  has  always  been  more  diffused 
than  it  is  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
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seaports  do  almost  all  of  that  business. 
In  Canada  many  merchants  of  smaller 
inland  cities  import  directly  a  great  part 
of  their  goods.  Although  the  traffic  of 
Montreal  has  increased  at  a  more  rapid 
ratio  than  that  of  New  York,  or  perhaps 
that  of  any  other  port  of  this  continent, 
yet  this  showing  is  somewhat  deceptive  as 
an  indication  of  the  general  prosperity  of 


the  Dominion;  for  Montreal  is  the  only 
port  for  all  western  Canada,  while  no  city 
in  the  United  States  enjoys  such  a  monop- 
oly. Of  the  traffic  of  the  continent  Mon- 
treal has  not  attracted  quite  its  share  of 
increase,  but  the  growth  of  its  trade  is 
nevertheless  very  satisfactory. 

A  great  deal  of  the  wealth  of  Montreal 
is  in  bank  stock,  and  it  is  said  that  about 
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$15,000,000  of  it  goes  and  comes  between 
Montreal,  New  York,  and  Chicago  in  obe- 
dience to  the  stock  market.  The  state  of 
trade  is  not  a  healthy  one;  long  credits 
prevail,  and  the  attendant  evils  are  com- 
mon. Man  ufactures  have  been  added  only 
since  about  1875  to  the  other  commercial 
elements  of  Montreal,  and  the  city  offers 
some  advantages  in  this  line  by  its  cheap 
fuel  brought  from  England  as  ballast  or 
from  Nova  Scotia,  by  its  central  position, 
and  by  the  cheap  labor  drawn  from  the 
contented,  docile,  unambitious  French 
Canadians.  The  city  is  by  far  the  chief 
manufacturing  centre  of  Canada;  it  turns 
out  now  almost  anything  from  a  locomo- 
tive to  a  cigar.  And  as  her  markets  are 
extended  in  the  west  indefinitely  by  the 
commercial  traveller  and  the  railway,  the 
city  must  grow  rapidly  in  this  department 
of  civilization.  Montreal's  relations  to 
the  lake  States  and  to  New  England  were 
formerly  much  more  intimate  than  they 
are  now.  Before  the  telegraph  and  rail- 
road brought  the  farmer's  market  to  his 
door  the  commercial  traveller  was  more 
often  a  buyer  than  a  seller.  Montreal 
merchants  used  to  travel  in  the  lake  States 
to  buy  produce  more  than  to  sell ;  but  they 
also  sold  goods  in  the  lake  cities,  and  did 
a  large  share  of  the  carrying  trade.  The 
most  of  the  grain  they  brought  went  via 
Montreal  to  Europe,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  Ontario  grain  crossed 


the  lakes  to  American  mills.  In  New 
England  Montreal  found  a  considerable 
market  for  agricultural  products  and  for 
lumber  if  reciprocity  existed  for  any- 
thing besides  defaulters.  Americans  were 
then  a  prominent  element  in  Montreal. 
Several  Boston  hardware  firms  founded 
branches  there,  and  did  the  most  of  that 
business;  the  hotels  and  inns  were  all  in 
the  hands  of  Americans;  most  of  the  jew- 
elry stores  and  hat  stores  also.  They 
were  prominent  in  the  movement  to  make 
Hochelaga  the  commercial  part  of  the 
city,  whereby  quiet  water  would  have 
,  given  better  facilities  to  shipping,  and 
level  land  would  have  offered  space  for 
the  commerce  of  the  town.  But  only 
two  or  three  names  of  that  colony  now 
remain.  The  Americans  now  in  Montreal 
are  not  at  the  head  of  very  important 
branches  of  trade.  They  do  something  in 
coal  and  in  small  manufactures  for  the 
Canadian  market,  and  a  few  have  sunk 
money  in  lumber  and  in  mines. 

The  French  Canadian  merchant  does 
not  hold  a  commanding  position  com- 
mercially. French  Canadians  themselves 
prefer  to  deal  with  English  houses  and  to 
work  for  English  employers.  In  the  en- 
tire province  scarcely  a  French  Canadian 
has  ever  organized  an  important  successful 
enterprise ;  lumbering,  wholesale  trade, 
public  works,  are  almost  invariably  in 
other  hands. 
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A  STORY  OK  THE  TWEXTIKTII  OKNTI'IIV. 
I!Y  .FAMES  SULLY. 


TT  was  a  windy  day  in  t ho  month  of 
1  Marx,year  18  of  the  Commune  (March, 
1950,  according  to  old  chronology).  In 
spite  of  the  cutting  east  wind  a  considera- 
ble crowd  was  gathered  as  early  as  seven 
o'clock  before  the  doors  of  the  Cambridge? 
Examination  Hall.  It  was  made  up  pretty 
equally  of  young  men  and  maidens,  both 
alike  dressed  in  blouse,  ample  corduroy 
pantaloons,  and  wide-brimmed  felt  hats, 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Savoyards 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  only  notice- 
able difference  being  the  gi*eater  length  of 
the  woman's  blouse.  They  were  talking 
together  rapidly  and  excitedly,  and  from 
the  eager,  impatient  manner  in  which 
Ithey  now  and  again  turned  to  the  closed 
jdoor  it  was  evident  that  something  of  un- 
usual interest  was  going  on  inside. 

To  understand  this  matutinal  and  self- 
forgetful  curiosity,  we  must  recall  one  or 
[two  events.  When  the  new  Socialism 
began  to  take  definite  practical  shape  at 
rc.he  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
jTJniversity  of  Cambridge  shrewdly  re- 
solved to  give  the  movement  academic 
authority  and  guidance.  It  accordingly 
proceeded  to  construct  a  new  and  exact 
science  of  society  on  a  Communistic  base, 
under  the  name  of  Demies.  A  new  Demic 
Tripos  was  founded,  which  very  soon, 
'from  its  exceptional  difficulty  and  su- 
preme interest,  became  the  favorite  with 
the  most  ambitious  undergraduates.  Af- 
ter Communism  took  actual  shape  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  a  high  place  in 
the  Demic  Tripos  came  to  be  recognized 
jas  a  sure  stepping-stone  to  the  much  cov- 
eted office  of  Scientific  Adviser  to  one  of 
the  great  Communal  Councils.  In  order 
to  secure  fairness  in  this  examination  the 
Central  Educational  Board  of  Whitechap- 
el  sent  down  two  Scrutators,  who  were 
required  to  affirm  that  they  did  not  know 
any  of  the  candidates  even  by  name,  and 
whose  business  it  was  to  make  an  exact 
comparative  measurement  of  the  scientific 
competence  and  degree  of  altruistic  de- 
velopment of  the  several  candidates,  part- 
ly by  an  estimate  of  their  theses,  partly 
(by  careful  cranioscopic  experiments  car- 
ried out  on  the  candidates  after  being 
hypnotized. 
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In  the  year  of  our  story  there  was  un- 
usual curiosity  respecting  the  result  of  the 
examinations.  Two  candidates  were  pop- 
ularly regarded  at  Cambridge  as  having 
brains  of  maximum  development.  These; 
were  Sylvia  Harwood,  a  dainty  -  looking 
little  blonde  of  eighteen,  and  Frank  Shoes, 
a  big  awkwardly  built  youth,  with  a  large, 
untidy  head,  and  of  about  the  same  age 
as  Sylvia.  This  gifted  young  woman  had 
not  only  carried  everything  before  her 
in  the  matter  of  examinations,  but  had 
shown  herself  the  most  efficient  debater 
at  the  new  Union.  Frank  had  proved 
himself  a  mathematician  and  logician  of 
the  third  degree  of  eminence,  and  his  ad- 
mirers predicted  the  highest  things  of 
him,  if  only  he  would  master  one  weak- 
ness— a  sort  of  atavistic  fondness  for  the 
sentimental  poetry  of  an  earlier  age.  The 
testing,  which  was  carried  out  in  a  thor- 
oughly scientific  way,  was  as  1000  to 
999. 66  in  favor  of  Sylvia.  This  might 
seem  to  ordinary  minds  to  point  to  an  in- 
appreciable difference  between  the  two, 
but  to  the  nicely  discriminative  Cam- 
bridge intellect  it  was  exceedingly  im- 
portant. 

Punctually  on  the  last  stroke  of  eight 
o'clock  the  doors  opened,  and  two  men, 
distinguished  by  blouses  on  which  were 
embroidered  in  white  various  educational 
symbols,  proceeded  to  read  from  docu- 
ments in  strict  simultaneity  the  following 
award : 

"  We,  the  duly  deputed  Scrutators  of 
the  Educational  Board,  declare  Sylvia 
Harwood  to  be  First,  and  Frank  Simes 
Second,  Demic  of  the  year.  To  the  former 
is  awarded  the  Shepherd's  Crook,  now  the 
symbol  of  freely  accepted  Social  guidance; 
and  to  the  lattei",  sent  to  Cambridge  from 
the  poor  Commune  of  Mayfair,  we  decree 
a  sum  sufficient  to  remunerate  his  Com- 
mune for  the  loss  of  his  services."  The 
announcement  was  greeted  by  a  volley  of 
plaudits,  among  which  one  could  recog- 
nize the  cries  "  Long  live  the  Commune !" 
"Honor  the  women!''  and  so  forth. 

Odd  as  it  may  seem,  Sylvia  and  Frank 
had  never  met.  It  seems  that  when  So- 
cialism came  in,  it  got  to  be  a  rule  at  Cam- 
bridge that,  with  a  view  to  exclude  all 
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possibility  of  the  old  anti-social  feeling  of 
rivalry,  competitors  for  distinction  should 
remain  strangers  to  one  another.  This 
rule  had  been  severely  criticised :  on  the 
side  of  its  ineffectiveness  by  some,  who 
said  that  if  a  person  were  unevolved 
enough  to  wish  to  fight,  he  could  just  as 
readily  make  a  foe  of  an  unknown  quan- 
tity as  of  a  familiar  concrete  personality; 
and  on  the  side  of  its  Heedlessness  by 
others,  who  thought  it  an  insult  to  the 
highly  socialized  Cambridge  type  of  man 
to  suppose  him  capable  of  anything  but 
the  most  amicable  contest.  The  eminent 
lady  mathematician  with  whom  each  of 
the  two  aspirants  had  read  shared  in 
this  feeling,  and  but  for  an  almost  he- 
roic effort  of  self-control  she  might  have 
lapsed  more  than  once  into  petulant  com- 
plaint at  the  endless  trouble  to  which 
she  was  put  avoiding  a  rencontre  between 
her  two  gifted  pupils.  So,  on  the  very 
day  the  result  of  the  examination  was 
made  known,  she  proceeded  with  some- 
thing dangerously  near  a  feeling  of  mali- 
cious satisfaction  to  invite  her  pupils  to 
dine  with  her.  Both  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, but  with  unequal  degrees  of  eager- 
ness. Sylvia,  absorbed  in  the  problems 
of  abstract  science,  set  little  store  by  con- 
crete personality,  and  she  looked  forward 
to  meeting  her  competitor  with  a  feeling 
approximating  to  indifference.  Far  oth- 
erwise with  Frank.  His  sentimental  na- 
ture had  already  invested  his  fellow- 
Demic  with  the  charm  of  mystery,  and  he 
felt  something  bordering  on  trepidation 
at  the  thought  of  the  uplifting  of  the 
veil. 

At  five  o'clock  the  little  company  as- 
sembled in  division  A,  compartment  28, 
of  the  University  Prytaneion.  The  scene 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  gorgeous  dis- 
plays of  Hall  and  Common-Room  of  the 
past  century.  No  silver  or  cut  glass 
adorned  the  board,  which  was  of  the 
plainest.  The  simple  blouse  costume  of 
the  guests  lent  the  scene  a  further  home- 
liness. The  repast  consisted  of  three 
courses,  viz.,  meat,  rice  and  butter,  and 
fruit,  all  divided  beforehand  in  propor- 
tions accurately  measured  according  to 
the  latest  results  of  the  Science  of  Dietet- 
ics. Learned  discussion  on  knotty  points 
in  pure  mathematics,  psychics,  and  de- 
mies supplied  a  pleasing  diversion  in  the 
intervals  of  the  meal.  Sylvia  was  at  her 
best;  she  felt  she  had  an  appreciative 
audience,  and  her  swiftly  moving  brain 


threw  off  quite  a  shower  of  brilliant  and, 
to  her  less  advanced  audience,  startling 
suggestions.  Frank  gave  himself  up  to 
intemperate  admiration,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, was  even  less  talkative  than  usual. 
He  just  sat  and  drank  in  with  eye  and 
ear  every  movement  of  the  glistening  gray 
eyes,  every  modulation  of  the  clear,  em- 
phatic voice.  He  felt  himself  in  presence 
of  a  perfect  mind,  a  brain  the  action  of 
which  combined  the  swiftness  of  the  wo- 
man's with  the  certainty  of  the  man's, 
and  which  was  motived  by  the  intensest 
devotion  to  truth  and  humanity.  He 
accepted  the  Scrutators'  award  not  only 
with  resignation,  but  with  enthusiastic 
approval.  He  felt  all  personal  emotion 
submerged  in  joyous  admiration  of  a  per- 
fect cerebral  organization.  As,  however, 
he  laid  his  own  hemispheres  on  the  pil- 
low that  night  he  dreamed  not  of  Sylvia's 
perfectly  evolved  convolutions,  but  of 
things  not  so  far  off,  it  is  true,  but  yet 
widely  different — the  lovely  curve  of  a 
black  eyebrow,  the  exquisite  modelling  of 
a  dainty  ear.  He  laughed  at  himself  next 
morning.  Could  he,  a  newly  declared 
Demic,  be  already  falling  back  into  the 
egotistic  fancies  of  a  pre-scientific  age? 

The  Cambridge  Demies  were  expected, 
after  serving  awhile  as  Scientific  Advisers 
— an  office  supposed  to  be  specially  befit- 
ting adolescence,  with  its  prodigality  of 
new  ideas — to  take  part  in  the  more  ma- 
ture and  responsible  functions  of  the  Legis- 
lative Body,  which  was  now  known  as  the 
Silent  Chamber,  and  in  order  to  prepare 
for  this  they  were  required  to  undergo 
two  years'  legal  training.  In  the  course 
of  their  study  of  the  law,  Sylvia  and  Frank 
frequently  met  in  lecture-room  and  din- 
ing-hall.  In  the  latter  the  Spartan  sim- 
plicity of  the  age  reflected  itself  in  the  se- 
vere limitations  of  the  repast.  The  only 
feature  of  the  proceedings  which  savored 
of  an  old-fashioned  indulgence  was  the 
allowance  of  a  single  pipe  of  tobacco  to 
each  student,  male  and  female,  at  the 
close  of  the  meal.  Perhaps  Sylvia  might 
have  struck  an  observer  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  a  little  unfeminine  as  she  sat 
in  the  cloudy  atmosphere  of  the  smoking- 
room,  in  a  company  predominantly  male, 
pulling  away  vigorously  at  the  long  "peo- 
ple's pipe."  To  Frank, however,  she  never 
seemed  so  delightful  as  when  she  figured 
as  the  centre  of  a  group  of  ruminating 
jurists,  supplying  them  in  the  shape  of  I 
new  and  unexpected  queries  with  ample 
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material  for  rellection.  Sometimes  there 
was  gi veil  liim  tlie  rarer  happiness  of  Sy  I 
via's  undivided  companionship  in  a  stroll 
homeward  across  tin"  Central  People's 
Park,  around  which  the  new  London,  re- 
duced to  a  reasonable  size,  was  built.  At 
such  a  time  they  were  apt  to  loiter  and 
watch  the  citizen  families,  knowing-  no 
difference  of  costume  or  manner,  sipping 
the  gooseberry  wine  supplied  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural Hoard  in  quantities  nicely  pro- 
portioned to  ages.  Sylvia  would  try  to 
improve  such  an  occasion  by  indoctrina- 
ting Frank  in  the  higher  truths  of  Social- 
ism, of  which  she  suspected  he  had  not  a 
sutlieiently  tirin  grasp. 

"  How  beautiful,"  she  remarked,  during 
one  of  their  halts,  "this  perfect  regularity 
of  life!  Isn't  this  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  so-called  'picturesque  variety'  of  the 
past,  with  its  cruel  juxtapositions  of  bloat- 
ed satiety  and  crime-urging  want?" 

"But  surely,"  replied  Frank,  '"you  can 
have  variety  without  such  harsh  contrasts 
as  those.  I  confess  I  find  this  everlasting 
blouse,  for  example,  a  little  monotonous. 
Would  it  be  a  dreadful  heresy  to  suggest 
a  minimum  of  variety  in  the  shape  of  a 
colored  sash,  or  even  a  bow?" 

"Oh,  Frank!"  she  replied,  earnestly, 
"don't  you  know  color  has  something  dis- 
tinctly invidious  in  it  ?  You  cannot  in- 
troduce difference  of  color  without  mak- 
ing some  citizens  more  conspicuous  than 
others." 

"But  I  suppose  we  can  still  admire  color 
in  nature  ?"  he  went  on,  rather  gloomily-. 

"Certainly  not.  The  perfect  Socialist 
sees  no  beauty  in  nature,  where,  as  Darwin 
long  ago  showed,  there  is  so  much  of  the 
accidental  and  'fluky,'  The  truly  beau- 
tiful is  that  which  embodies  a  perfectly 
thought  plan,  and  this  is  only  to  be  found 
in  our  new  social  organization." 

"But  isn't  it  a  bit  hard  to  have  to  give 
up  so  much  of  the  picturesque  in  life  ?" 

"Picturesque?"  she  retorted,  a  little 
impatiently.  "Just  look  at  that  citizen 
group,  and  note  with  what  a  tender  grace 
the  elders  rise  from  their  seats  in  order  to 
offer  respectful  salutation  to  the  bevy  of 
children  that  has  just  approached  them. 
Is  there  not  something  more  truly  beau- 
tiful in  this  recognition  by  the  present  of 
the  superior  claim  of  the  future  than  in 
any  feature  of  nature's  unmeaning  show  ?" 

"Perhaps  you  are  right.  But  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  I  find  it  a  little  awkward 
trying  to  live  for  posterity.    There  seems 


a  want  of  reality  about  beings  who,  after 
all,  you  know,  may  never  be  at  all." 

"But  surely  you  know  that,  Socialism 
takes  care  to  provide  a  posterity  to  benelit 
by  our  efforts  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  of  course,  hut  many  things 
might  happen  to  frustrate  its  intention. 
Science  cannot  as  yet  assign  the  exact  date 
to  the  extermination  of  our  species.  So 
there  is  a  little  uncertainty  about  the  mat- 
ter, after  all." 

"  Why,  Frank,  you  are  somewhat  un- 
just to  Socialism.  It  does  not  bid  us  over- 
look the  living.  Sec  there" — pointing  to  a 
sort  of  announcement  board,  before  which 
;i  throng  of  citizens  was  gathering;  "the 
Intelligence  Hoard  has  just  signalled  some 
news.  Wait;  I  can  just  decipher  the 
words:  'The  day's  record  of  altruistic  ser- 
vices,' "  Singular  devotion  to  the  People  of 
a  man  of  science.'  Does  not  this  illust  rate 
what  I  was  saying?  Try  to  imagine  a 
newspaper  reader  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, accustomed  to  his  savory  dish  of 
murders,  divorces,  and  so  forth,  taken  by 
an  eager  curiosity  to  hear  of  the  latest  in- 
stance of  philanthropy.  It  is  just  here,  in 
this  wonderful  vital  union  of  all  parts  of 
our  social  organism,  which  makes  it  im- 
possible for  anything  to  happen  at  this 
point  without  exciting  sympathetic  tre- 
mors at  all  other  points — it  is  in  these  fine 
nerve-like  bonds  of  attachment  that  I  find 
a  really  worthy  and  perpetually  delight- 
ful object  of  contemplation." 

In  spite  of  the  role  of  objector  which 
Frank  was  fond  of  playing  at  such  times, 
he  was  really  finding  himself  more  and 
more  in  accord  with  her  views.  The  new 
faith  lost  all  trace  of  extravagance  and 
"  preciousness"  when  it  was  professed  by 
that  clear-sighted  mind.  The  process  of 
education  was  taking  effect,  and  Frank 
tried  hard  to  live  up  to  Sylvia's  doctrine, 
and  began  to  indulge  less  and  less  in  his 
favorite  pastime — dreaming,  over  a  vol- 
ume of  Shakespeare  or  Goethe,  of  a  van- 
ished type  of  woman. 

One  evening  they  went  together  to  the 
new  Hall  of  Harmony.  This  building  had 
been  erected  by  the  Board  of  Ethico-^Es- 
thetes,  not  to  supply  entertainment  to  the 
citizens,  but  to  develop  and  regulate  their 
emotions.  The  music,  in  which  the  in- 
strumental was  strictly  subordinate  to  the 
vocal,  and  in  which  all  citizens  were  ex- 
pected to  exercise  themselves,  was  marked 
neither  by  the  pretty  tunefulness  of  Mo- 
zart and  the  Italians  nor  by  the  rich  bar- 
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monic  complexities  of  Wagner.  It  was 
sim pie  and  regular  in  form,  and  having 
no  leading  melodic  part,  it  resembled 
somewhat  the  polyphonic  composition  of 
an  earlier  age.  It  was  thus  excellently 
adapted  for  its  purpose,  viz.,  the  excita- 
tion of  a  proper  admiration  for  that  per- 
fect harmony  of  various  yet  equal  parts 
which  only  fully  reveals  itself  in  right 
social  organization.  The  hymns  sung  all 
illustrated  one  theme,  the  surpassing  love- 
liness of  civic  co-operation. 

After  joining  in  a  number  of  hymns, 
Sylvia  and  Frank  left  the  hall,  and  took 
the  aerial  electric  car  that  went  in  the 
direction  of  Sylvia's  lodgings.  Frank's 
spirit  had  been  put  in  excellent  tune  by 
the  hymnal  exercise,  and  he  was  just  in 
the  mood  to  enjoy  the  scene  below  them. 
There  lay  the  white  city  about  its  spacious 
green  park,  the  whole  bathed  in  the  light 
of  the  great  electric  sun — a  recent  contriv- 
ance of  the  Board  of  Engineers,  which  by 
means  of  an  elaborate  system  of  reflectors 
diffused  its  light  equally  in  all  directions. 
No  trace  of  smoke  or  mist  thickened  the 
air :  science  had  made  an  end  of  these. 
Every  detail  of  the  scene  was  clearly  de- 
fined. 

Sylvia,  recognizing  his  complacent 
mood,  thought  she.  would  leave  it  with 
him  this  time  to  take  up  the  burden  of 
Socialistic  praise,  and  her  expectation  was 
not  disappointed.  "  How  delightful,"  he 
presently  began,  in  awe-subdued  tones, 
"this  absolute  expulsion  of  darkness  and 
fog-  from  our  towns !  If  our  ancestors  had 
only  fully  understood  the  action  of  the 
physical  on  man  s  morale,  and  the  way  in 
which  darkness  isolates  and  desocializes 
the  citizen,  there  would  have  been  fewer 
Thames  and  other  mysteries,  I  fancy." 

He  then  proceeded,  to  Sylvia's  great 
satisfaction,  to  extol  the  new  social  order, 
with  its  firm  cement  of  brotherly  affec- 
tion. 

From  the  subject  of  civic  brotherhood 
to  that  of  human  affection  in  the  abstract 
the  leap  is  not  a  wide  one,  and  a  conver- 
sation about  affection  in  the  abstract  be- 
tween a  youth  and  a  maiden  sympathet- 
ically attuned,  and  amid  exhilarating 
physical  surroundings,  is  apt  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  more  confidential  talk  about 
one  particular  concrete  instance.  And 
this  Frank  discovered  as,  after  one  of  those 
sympathetic  responses  of  Sylvia's  eyes,  he 
exclaimed  :  "  I  feel,  Sylvia,  as  if  you  and  I 
up  here  were  the  perfect  embodiment  of 


the  new  spirit  of  fraternity.  Why  should 
we  not  make  the  bond  yet  closer  ?" 

A  quick  observer  might  have  detected 
something  like  a  fugitive  blush  on  Syl- 
via's cheek  at  this  sudden  turn  in  the 
conversation.  But  she  instantly  recov- 
ered herself,  and  in  a  light,  playful  tone 
replied :  "  What,  Frank,  you,  a  Cambridge 
Hemic,  affected  by  a  passion  for  the  con- 
crete ?  You  know  that  you  and  I  are 
pledged  to  reach  the  fifth  degree  of 
altruism." 

But  for  once  Frank  did  not  give  way  to 
Sylvia's  commanding  speech.  He  grew 
more  daring,  and  actually  broached  the 
idea  of  Paxlotrophic  Partnership,  the  term 
by  which  the  new  Socialism  designated  a 
particular  and  relatively  permanent  va- 
riety of  sexual  attachment.  His  evident 
earnestness  compelled  her  to  drop  the  play- 
ful bantering  tone;  so  she  grew  serious 
also,  and  urged  that  a  closer  union  would 
be  unfavorable  to  the  fullest  discharge 
of  their  high  social  functions.  "You 
would,  "she  observed,  "  be  troubling  about 
my  pale  face  when  you  ought  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  public  service.  And,"  she  add- 
ed, with  a  smile,  "I  might  be  corrupted 
by  your  example." 

As  she  saw  he  was  still  unconvinced, 
she  brought  forward  new  objections: 

"  Have  you  considered,  Frank,  that  any 
closening  of  the  tie  between  us  would  al- 
most certainly  be  fatal  to  our  amicable, 
ungrudging  rivalry  ?  I  know  you,  I 
fancy,  better  than  you  know  yourself. 
You  admire  me  now  just  because  I  am  not 
bound  to  you  save  by  a  free  act  of  friend- 
ly collaboration.  Were  you  to  bind  me 
more  closely,  so  as  to  look  on  me  in  a 
sense  as  belonging  to  you,  you  would 
begin  to  dislike  my  competing  with  you 
as  your  equal.  Yes,  Frank,  you  are  an 
excellent  citizen,  but  I  strongly  suspect 
that  you  have  a  vein  of  the  old  Adam  in 
you.  I  have  more  than  once  detected  in 
you  a  lingering  trace  of  that  strange  con- 
ception of  woman,  evidently  the  product 
of  man's  brain,  according  to  which  she  is 
just  to  be  a  perfect  aesthetic  object  for  his 
delightful  contemplation,  and  consequent- 
ly to  be  shielded  from  all  damaging  con- 
tact with  the  rough  usage  of  the  world. 
In  brief,  Frank,  you  would  soon  grow 
jealous — of  my  work,  I  mean,  of  course." 

This  was  too  much  for  Frank.  "  How 
can  you  so  misconceive  my  feeling  for 
you  ?"  he  retorted,  in  something  of  an 
injured  tone.     "You  surely  know  that 
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my  all'eetion  is  based  on  admiration  of 
qualities  which  can  only  fully  disclose 
themselves  in  a  larger  Held  of  public  ser- 
vice, and  this  being1  so,  I  should  be  cut- 
ting away  the  roots  of  niy  affection  were 
I  to  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  slightest 
with  your  perfect  liberty  of  action." 

"Are  you  so  sure  of  yourself,  Frank? 
Well.  I  will  put  you  to  the  test.  Let  us 
go  on  as  we  are  to  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  our  practice  in  the  courts.  There,  as 
you  know,  you  will  again  and  again  have 
to  face  me  as  your  forensic  antagonist. 
If  we  find  that  we  can  bear  these  rough 
collisions  with  perfect  good  temper  and 
without  the  least  tarnishing  of  our  pre- 
sent feeling  of  cordial  comradeship,  we 
may,  I  think,  feel  quite  sure  of  oik;  an- 
other." 

Frank,  lifted  out  of  the  slough  of  de- 
jection by  these  magic  words,  gratefully 
accepted  the  proposal.  When  it  was  a 
question  of  winning  such  a  prize  as  Syl- 
via, a  year's  probation  seemed  a  .trifle. 
He  rather  looked  forward  to  the  period 
of  friendly  contest  as  bringing  him  into 
more  continual  contact  with  that  stimu- 
lating spirit,  and  as  he  returned  to  his 
lodgings  that  evening  his  face  radiated 
an  almost  superhuman  good-will  on  all 
citizens  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  cross 
his  path. 

The  year  of  trial  commenced.  As  every- 
body predicted,  Sylvia  soon  came  to  the 
front.  One  hardly  knew  which  to  admire 
most,  her  perfect  grasp  of  principles,  her 
luminous  insight  into  the  complexity  of 
her  ease,  or  her  persuasive  tact,  which 
adapted  itself,  witli  no  trace  of  conscious 
intention,  to  the  type  of  mind  she  had  to 
influence.  She  got  to  be  recognized  by 
judges  and  advocates  as  the  ablest  pleader 
of  the  court,  and  when  the  highly  esteem- 
ed post  of  People's  Defender  became  va- 
cant, the  agreeable  duty  of  which  was  to 
represent  individual  citizens  in  all  ac- 
tions brought  against  them  by  Communal 
Bodies,  Sylvia  was  at  once  appointed  to 
the  office. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  Sylvia  was 
very  much  in  earnest  in  enforcing  her 
test.  She  tried  Frank  to  the  utmost. 
Never  was  she  so  scathingly  brilliant, 
so  remorselessly  crushing,  as  when  called 
on  to  meet  the  arguments  of  her  learned 
"brother,"  as  advocates  now  called  one 
another.  This  came  to  be  so  well  known 
that  the  appearance  of  the  two  in  the  same 
case  was  looked  forward  to  as  one  of  the 


great  forensic  sights.  On  the  eve  of  such 
a  display  a  disengaged  advocate;  would  ask 
his  friend,  "Are  you  going  to  see  the 
Demic  Throw  to-morrow?"  meaning  by 
this  figurative  expression,  borrowed  from 
the  people's  favorite  game  of  wrestling, 
a  peculiar  art  of  refutation  which  Sylvia 
had  developed  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. Il  was  even  whispered  that  the 
judges  were  in  the  habit,  of  hurrying  over 
cases  which  stood  in  the  way  of  one  of 
these  Demic  Duds. 

For  a  time  Frank  bore  this  fierce  bap- 
tism heroically.  At  first,  indeed,  he  felt 
nothing  but  keen  delight  in  watching 
Sylvia's  continuous  triumph.  It  was  an 
exquisite  pleasure  to  him  to  see  the  sombre; 
face  of  some  veteran  judge  light  up  with 
an  expression  of  vivid  interest  at  contact 
with  the  electric  current  of  Sylvia's  elo- 
quence. So  little  did  he,  think  of  his  own 
personal  interest  in  this  performance  that 
more  than  once  he  surprised  himself  half 
unconsciously  selecting  his  objections  for 
the  very  purpose  of  displaying  her  powers 
more  fully. 

Then  followed  a  stage  in  which  be 
grew  indistinctly  aware  thatSylvia's  brill- 
iant triumphs  were  his  own  defeats.  At 
first,  however,  the  recognition  of  this,  so 
far  from  vexing  him,  intensified  his  joy. 
He  knew  the  supreme  delight  of  perfect 
self-abnegation,  and  thought  he  could 
understand,  better  than  before,  the  state 
of  ecstasy  of  the  old  martyrs.  This  stage 
lasted  a  couple  of  months  or  so.  Then  a 
new  feeling  arose,  similar  to  the  sense  of 
sufficiency  which  prompted  the  martyrs 
to  cry  for  a  moment's  relief.  Frank  had 
had  as  much  of  altruistic  bliss  as  he  was 
just  now  capable  of.  The  expelled  Ego 
returned  more  insistent  for  his  temporary 
exile.  He  sometimes  caught  himself  say- 
ing, half  audibly.  ''I  wish  she  weren't  so 
confoundedly  brilliant,"  or,  "  Why  doesn't 
she  sometimes  level  her  fierce  satire  at 
others,  by  way  of  a  change  ?"  And  al- 
though he  fought  valiantly  against  these 
uprisings  of  the  natural  unevolved  man, 
he  fought  in  vain.  The  feeling  of  per- 
sonal pique,  though  never  allowed  to  rise 
into  clear  utterance  now,  lurked  in  the 
dark  depths  below,  and  developed  a 
chronic  irritability,  He  felt  that  the  best 
in  him  had  been  tarnished;  that  he  was 
unequal  to  the  task  that  had  been  laid  on 
him  ;  nay,  more,  when  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter Sylvia's  reassuring  smile  in  private,  he 
felt  convicted  of  the  traitor's  meanness. 
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So  things  went  on  till  the  last  quarter 
of  the  probationary  year  was  reached.  At 
this  moment  a  case  of  exceptional  interest 
arose. 

It  seems  that  upon  the  establishment 
of  Socialism  the  ancient  form  of  marriage 
had  been  completely  abrogated;  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  a 
man  and  woman  to  contract  themselves 
into  a  partnership  for  life.  To  suit  the 
diversities  of  tastes  of  candidates,  a  num- 
ber of  easier  forms  of  alliance  were  made 
legitimate.  Of  these  the  most  solemn, 
and  that  bearing  the  closest  resemblance 
to  the  ancient  institution  of  marriage,  was 
that  already  alluded  to,  and  known  as  the 
Paedotrophic  Partnership,  or,  colloquially, 
as  the  P.  P.  Those  entering  into  this 
union  had  to  affirm  that  their  sole  motive 
in  combining  was  paedagogic  zeal,  and 
that  with  a  view  to  realizing  their  object 
they  were  willing  to  continue  the  domestic 
partnership  till  their  children  had  reached 
the  age  of  fifteen,  by  which  time  it  was 
supposed  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
parents  exhausts  itself. 

Owing  to  the  special  gravity  of  this 
mode  of  domestic  association,  it  was  held 
that  all  the  laws  of  marriage,  in  so  far  as 
they  were  not  expressly  repealed,  contin- 
ued to  be  valid  for  the  new  form.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  among  the  laws  not 
thus  expressly  abrogated  were  those  rela- 
ting to  breach  of  promise.  The  probable 
explanation  of  this  curious  omission  is  as 
follows:  At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  rapid  opening  up  of  indus- 
trial competition  to  women  led  to  a  sud- 
den revolution  in  the  feeling  of  the  sex 
toward  marriage.  Instead  of  being  ar- 
dently desired  as  the  consummation  of 
woman's  mission,  it  was  regarded  as  de- 
sirable only  for  those  unfortunates  who 
could  not  of  their  own  unaided  powers 
maintain  their  place  in  the  industrial 
struggle.  Hence  no  action  for  breach  of 
promise  occurred  after  1895,  and  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  when  the  framers  of  the  new 
Socialistic  Constitution  came  to  recast  the 
marriage  laws  this  ancient  redress  of  ag- 
grieved women  got  to  be  overlooked. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  then,  what 
astonishment  was  excited  by  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  year  51  (o.c.  1953) 
that  a  woman  was  going  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion of  breach  of  promise  against  a  man 
who  had  proposed  P.P.  The  idea  was 
ridiculed  by  the  laity,  but  the  lawyers  held 
that  the  point  was  a  nice  and  debatable  one. 


The  court  was  thronged  on  the  day 
when  application  was  to  be  made.  Five 
judges  presided.  Frank  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff  and  Sylvia  for  the  defendant. 
Frank,  in  opening  the  case,  argued  learn- 
edly that  Paedotrophic  Partnership  was 
the  direct  historical  descendant  of  the 
ancient  institution  of  marriage.  Thus, 
while  all  lighter  forms  of  association 
might  be  entered  upon  without  formal 
notice,  the  notice  of  intention  to  proceed 
to  P.  P.  had  to  be  posted  up  in  the  Temple 
of  Humanity  three  months  beforehand — 
a  provision  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  custom  of  publishing  the  banns. 
This  being  so,  the  wise  framers  of  their 
new  constitution  had  rightly  laid  down 
that  where  a  law  of  marriage  was  not 
formally  repealed,  it  should  continue  to 
apply  to  its  successor.  He  was  confident 
that  his  learned  sister— and  here  Frank 
turned  to  Sylvia  with  as  courteous  a  bend 
as  his  awkward  frame  was  capable  of — in 
spite  of  her  almost  clairvoyant  gift  of  re- 
■search,  would  be  unable  to  make  out  that 
any  portion  of  the  laws  relating  to  breach 
of  promise  had  been  expressly  set  aside. 
He  contended,  therefore,  that  his  client, 
who  would  affirm  that  the  defendant  had 
made  her  a  serious  proposal  of  Paedo- 
trophic Partnership,  was  entitled  to  bring 
the  present  action. 

As  Sylvia  rose  to  reply,  it  was  evident 
that  she  was  more  than  usually  excited. 
The  deeper  flush  on  her  cheek,  the  accel- 
erated phonation,  the  dilatation  of  the 
prettily  turned  nostrils,  all  indicated  that 
to  the  serene  gladness  of  the  combatant 
who  knows  no  hostility,  but  loves  contest 
for  the  sake  of  its  strenuous  exercise,  was 
now  added  something  of  the  wild,  agita- 
ting joy  of  the  emancipated  woman.  She 
did  not  dispute  the  fact  that  the  law  un- 
der which  the  present  action  was  brought 
was  unrepealed,  and  pr/ma  facie  therefore 
still  operative.  She  concentrated  her  di- 
alectic force  on  refuting  Frank's  propo- 
sition that  Paedotrophic  Partnership  was 
historically  continuous  with  marriage. 
By  a  learned  comparative  examination 
of  the  laws  expressly  repealed  and  those 
left  standing,  she  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  whole  conception  of  union  with 
man  as  a  thing  of  substantive  advantage 
to  woman,  to  which  in  certain  cases  she 
might  claim  a  tangible  right,  and  for  the 
loss  of  which  she  might  demand  compen- 
sation, had  vanished  with  the  social  sys- 
tems of  the  past. 
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"  To  the  large  yet  discriminating'  vision 
of  Socialism,"  she  went  on,  "  the  pedagogic 
function  of  woman,  though  undoubtedly 
an  important  one,  was  not  the  sole  one, 
nor  necessarily  even  the  highest  one.  A 
truly  evolved  woman,  at  once  capable  and 
desirous  of  serving  the  community,  would 
always  find  other,  and  possibly  nobler,  al- 
tars than  that  of  Hymen." 

She  concluded  by  urging  that  since  the 
very  notion  of  suing  for  breach  of  prom- 
ise was  so  foreign  to  the  Socialistic  idea  of 
sexual  alliance,  the  non-repeal  of  the  laws 
relating  thereto  should  be  viewed  as  an 
accident,  and  the  present  suit  dismissed 
as  frivolous. 

The  judges  retired,  and  spent  four 
hours  in  considering  the  legal  point. 
They  then  returned,  and  announced  that 
prima  facie  an  action  lay,  and  that  they 
were  prepared  to  hear  the  suit.  ''Only 
too  well  prepared, "  whispered  a  member 
of  the  advocate  crowd  to  his  neighbor, 
"to  judge  by  the  merry  twinkle  in  their 
lordships'  eyes." 

A  jury  of  twenty-four,  twelve  men  and 
twelve  women,  was  then  collected  from 
among  the  eager  aspirants  to  the  ollice 
that  frequented  the  court.  These  having 
been  craniometrically  examined  by  the 
Court  Anthropometrists,  and  pronounced 
competent  in  the  first  or  second  degree, 
were  accommodated  with  easy  -  chairs 
placed  as  far  from  one  another  as  pos- 
sible in  a  circular  gallery  running  round 
the  hall.  The  object  of  this  sequestra- 
tion, it  was  said,  was  partly  to  promote  in- 
dependent judgment,  and  partly  to  insure 
that  no  aspect  of  the  case  should  be  lost 
sight  of. 

Frank  then  rose,  and  with  unmistak- 
able signs  of  nervousness  proceeded  to 
open  the  case.  He  admitted  that  women 
in  general  did  not  attach  the  old,  and  he 
was  ready  to  concede  the  extravagant, 
importance  to  alliance  with  man.  There 
were  some — and  here  he  turned  signifi- 
cantly toward  Sylvia — who  were  disposed 
to  look  on  any  form  of  such  partnership 
as  an  insufferable  restraint  on  their  lib- 
erty. But,  fortunately  for  the  commu- 
nity, there  were  still  women,  competent 
citizens  too,  who  saw  in  the  paedotrophic 
life  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  service. 
They  agreed  with  the  words  put  by  a  once 
famous  writer,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  into  the 
mouth  of  the  hero  of  his  story:  "I  was 
ever  of  opinion  that  the  honest  man  who 
married  and  brought  up  a  large  family 


did  more  service  than  he  who  continued 
single  arid  only  talked  of  population." 
No  doubt  it  was  easy  to  smile  (and  here 
Frank  turned  almost  fiercely  on  a  group 
of  titterers  behind  him)  at  the  unscientific 
state  of  mind  indicated  by  the  words  "a 
large  family."  lie  contended,  however, 
that  this  maxim,  though  crudely  express- 
ed, contained  a  valuable  germ  of  truth. 
His  client  was  one  of  those  who  by  in- 
stinct and  taste  were  clearly  marked  out 
for  the  p:edotrophic  life.  To  such  a  wo- 
man the  deliberate  disappointment  of  a 
hope  such  as  he  was  prepared  to  show  the 
defendant  had  inflicted  on  her  was  a  real 
and  substantial  wrong.  But  she  did  not 
appeal  to  this  court,  like  women  of  an 
earlier  age,  for  pecuniary  satisfaction. 
She  had  brought  the  action  because  she 
believed  the  community  would  be  the 
loser  through  non-fulfilment  of  her  right 
function.  And  she  would  be  satisfied  by 
a  bare  verdict,  carrying  with  it,  as  it 
would,  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  the 
defendant's  conduct. 

The  plaintiff,  a  fair,  blue-eyed,  and 
somewhat  pensive-looking  young  woman, 
was  then  called,  and  after  being-  put 
through  the  new  form  of  affirmation  by 
the  presiding  judge,  was  examined  by 
Frank  as  to  her  dealings  with  the  de- 
fendant. She  related  that  they  had  met 
as  paedagogues  in  the  same  Communal 
School,  and  had  studied  together  the  Sci- 
ence of  Paedagogics.  After  two  years'  ac- 
quaintance the  defendant  informed  her 
that  he  wished  to  proceed  to  P.  P.,  and 
that  on  the  whole  he  considered  her  a  fit 
and  proper  person  to  be  his  ally.  She 
had  great  respect  for  the  defendant's  judg- 
ment, and  on  the  ground  of  their  long 
and  harmonious  intimacy  at  once  consent- 
ed to  the  proposal.  A  day  or  two  after, 
she  was  a  little  taken  aback  at  receiving 
a  letter  from  the  defendant  in  which  he 
told  her  that  he  had  acted  impetuously  in 
proposing  P.  P.,  and  that  he  had  since 
thought  of  another  woman  with  distinctly 
higher  paedagogic  qualifications  than  her 
own.  If  she  doubted  his  estimate,  he  in- 
vited her  to  a  comparative  measurement 
by  the  authorized  craniometrists.  by  the 
result  of  which  he  would  feel  bound.  She 
declined  his  proposal,  considering  that  the 
defendant  ought  not  to  have  proposed  P. 
P.  to  her  unless  he  was  clearly  of  opinion 
that  she  was  most  fitted  for  the  alliance. 
His  vacillation  had  been  peculiarly  an- 
noying to  her,  since  she  had  felt  jus- 
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titled  in  telling  her  friends  of  her  new 
plans;  and  even  her  pupils  had  heard  of 
them,  and  were,  she  had  reason  to  know, 
actually  engaged  in  drawing  tip  a  con- 
gratulatory address  to  her.  Under  the 
advice  of  more  than  one  legal  friend  she 
had  determined  to  bring  the  present  ac- 
tion. 

A  perceptible  wave  of  excitement  passed 
over  the  well-packed  court  when  Sylvia 
rose  to  cross-examine  the  plaintiff.  One 
could  see  that  she  was  making  a  special 
effort  at  self-control  as  she  proceeded  to 
ask  the  witness,  in  the  pleasantest  and 
most  reassuring  manner: 

"Were  you  much  taken  aback  by  the 
'defendant's  proposal  ?" 

"I  think  not." 

"Could  you  without  serious  inconven- 
ience tell  the  Court  why  not?1' 
No  answer. 

"Have  you  ever  happened  to  remark 
to  other  female  pedagogues  that  the  de- 
fendant was  the  handsomest  man  on  the 
staff  ?" 

"  I  may  have  done  so." 

"Have  you  ever  placed,  or  caused  to 
be  placed,  a  vase  of  flowers  on  the  defend- 
ant's desk  ?" 

"Oh  dear  yes;  why,  that  was  quite  a 
common  custom  in  our  school." 

"Possibly.  Now  as  to  the  conjoint 
pedagogic  studies.  Who  first  suggested 
them,  should  you  say  ?" 

"I  did." 

"  Did  you  find  yourselves  in  close  agree- 
ment on  pedagogic  questions  ?" 
"Fairly  so." 

"Fairly  so.  Now  pray  be  more  than 
usually  thoughtful.  Do  you  remember 
a  conversation  on  the  exploded  dictum  of 
Herbert  Spencer  that  a  child  should  re- 
traverse  the  stages  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment traversed  by  the  race  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  very  well." 

"Kindly  give  us  a  short  account  of 
your  discussion." 

"  The  defendant  was  one  day  attacking 
the  maxim,  as  I  thought,  rather  savagely, 
urging  that  it  had  led  to  pernicious  prac- 
tices; for  example,  allowing  children's 
fancies  to  feed  on  ridiculous  fairy  stories, 
such  as  'Jack  the  Giant-Killer. '  which 
plainly  set  at  naught  the  most  fundament- 
al laws  of  the  physical  world — a  practice 
which,  as  we  can  see  from  the  literature 
of  the  iast  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
led  to  the  indulgence  of  a  vicious  taste  for 
the  supernatural  in  later  life." 


"  And  what  view  did  you  take  of  Spen- 
cer's maxim  ?" 

"I  think  I  rather  defended  it,  urging 
that  it  was  a  pity  to  rob  infancy  of  all  its 
illusions'  and  to  transform  children  of 
four  or  five  into  exact  scientific  reason- 
ers." 

"Quite  so.  And  you  are  still  of  opin- 
ion that  you  and  the  defendant  were  in 
substantial  agreement?" 

No  answer. 

Sylvia  then  courteously  motioned  the 
witness  to  retire. 

This  being  the  plaintiff's  case,  Sylvia 
opened  for  the  defence.  She  said  she 
thought  it  would  be  fairer  to  the  plaintiff 
not  to  indicate  the  line  of  defence  she  in- 
tended taking  till  after  she  had  called  her 
witnesses.  They  would  consist  of  two 
only,  the  defendant,  and  one  of  the  plain- 
tiff's most  intelligent  pupils.  Their  lord- 
ships having  approved,  the  defendant,  a 
decidedly  good-looking  man  of  about  thir- 
ty, stepped  into  the  box.  He  said  it  was 
quite  true  that  he  and  the  plaintiff  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  one  another,  and  had 
studied  pedagogics  together.  She  was 
undoubtedly  philanthropic  in  the  second 
degree,  and  it  was  this  trait  which  had 
first  attracted  him  to  her.  A  closer  study, 
however,  taught  him  that  her  mind  was 
essentially  unscientific  and  inexact.  She 
had  a  latent  fondness  for  the  sentimental- 
ities of  Rousseau,  which  he,  the  defend- 
ant, abhorred. 

The  defendant  in  an  apologetic  tone  ex- 
plained that  he  had  impulsively  pledged 
himself  to  the  plaintiff,  as  they  met  in  the 
nineteenth-century  section  of  the  Nation- 
al Picture-Gallery,  near  a  lovely  study  of 
childhood  by  Millais.  "  That  same  night 
I  saw  what  a  social  blunder  I  had  commit- 
ted. I  was  tormented  by  the  reflection 
that  the  plaintiff  was  unscientific,  senti- 
mental, and  retrograde.  I  then  bethought 
me  of  another  female  pedagogue  whose 
mind  contrasted  strongly  with  the  plain- 
tiff's. The  recollection  served  still  fur- 
ther to  show  me  the  unhappy  conse- 
quences of  my  conduct,  and  I  resolved 
to  advise  the  plaintiff  on  the  desirability 
of  letting  the  matter  drop.  I  wrote  the 
letter  to  which  the  plaintiff  has  alluded 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  I  was  act- 
ing for  the  highest  good  of  the  commu- 
nity. And  not  hearing  from  her  in  re- 
ply, I  was  beginning  to  hope  that  she 
saw  matters  in  the  same  light,  when  no- 
tice of  the  present  suit  reached  me." 
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Frank  having-  declined  to  cross-exam- 
ine the  witness,  Sylvia  bade  him  retire, 
and  then  proceeded  to  call,  in  a  clear,  sil- 
very tone,  "  Bridget  Trapnell." 

For  nearly  a  minute  there  seemed  to 
be  no  response  to  this  siren  call;  then  a 
slight  commotion  was  observable  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  affirmation  stand,  and  a 
downward  inclination  of  heads  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  closely  packed  by- 
standers, and  finally  there  emerged  from 
the  throng  and  mounted  the  steps  of  the 
stand  a  small  maiden  of  a  height  that 
seemed  to  register  six  years  or  so,  but 
with  a  queer,  old-fashioned,  solemn  little 
face  that  might  properly  belong  to  an  ex- 
perienced middle-aged  dwarf.  She  wore 
a  kind  of  pinafore  modification  of  the  cit- 
izen blouse,  and  had  her  bright  llaxen 
hair  cropped  in  a  way  that  would  have 
shocked  the  feelings  of  an  earlier  age. 

Having  repeated  flic  ailirmation  form 
with  something  of  childish  deliberation 
and  emphasis,  she  directed  her  glances  to 
the  plaintiff,  who  was  sitting  nearly  op- 
posite her,  apparently  waiting  for  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  to  proceed.  A  titter  went 
through  the  court  at  this  quaint  revival 
of  school  habits.  Sylvia  at  once  set  her 
right  by  bidding  her  attend  to  herself  and 
answer  her  questions. 

''Your  name,"  she  began,  "is  Bridget 
Trapnell,  is  it  not  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Where  do  you  live  ?" 
"Section  B,  Block  5,  Printers'  Quar- 
ter." 

"  What  is  your  exact  age  ?" 
"Eight  and  five-sixths  years  to-mor- 
row." 

"Then  you  have  been  just  four  and 
five-sixths  yTears  at  school  ?" 

"Yes,  deducting  three  months  of  ill- 
ness." 

"Tell  me  how  far  on  you  are  with 
your  studies.'1 

"  I  was  put  in  the  grade  of  sub-evolved 
minors  last  term." 

"  Then  you  have  made  a  serious  study 
of  Social  Science  and  History  ?" 

"Yes;  very  serious,  I  should  say;  that 
is,  I  have  heard  three  courses  of  lectures 
on  these  subjects." 

"  Who  is  your  lectui'er  ?" 

"  Paodagogue  Kidner" — pointing  to  the 
plaintiff. 

"How  would  you  estimate  her  teach- 
ing ?" 

"  It  shows  interest  in  the  subject  and  a 
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praiseworthy  wish  lo  inform  our  minds, 
but  is  lacking  in  Scientific  Grasp." 

"  Can  you  illustrate  what  you  mean  by 
this?" 

"Well,  when  lecturing  on  the  Victori- 
an era  it  seemed  to  me  that  her  critical 
judgment  was  obscured  by  admiration  of 
what  she  called  the  splendors  of  that  pe- 
riod." 

"Try,  if  you  can,  to  recall  some  partic- 
ular instance." 

"  I  remember  one  very  well.  It  was  an 
unusually  hot  day  in  June,  and  we  were 
feeding  a  little  languid.  Our  lecturer,  per- 
ceiving a  slight  falling  off  in  our  iinpu'si- 
tiveness,  suddenly  broke  off  the  thread  of 
her  exposition  1  forget  the  exact  subject 
—and  exclaimed,  'Do  you  know,  little 
Evolutes1  (she  always  used  this  pet  name 
when  she  was  particularly  amiable),  'ex- 
actly sixty-four  years  ago  there  was  a 
summer  as  hot  as  this — a  summer  made 
memorable  by  a  glorious  event,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  under  the  name 
of  the  Jubilee?'  She  then  proceeded  to 
give  us  a  graphic  description  of  the  pa- 
geant. She  seemed  to  attach  great  im- 
portance to  the  number  of  persons  of  roy- 
al or  sub-royal  rank  who  took  part  in  the 
ceremony.  She  asked  us  whether  we 
should  not  have  liked  to  see  the  sight. 
One  of  the  younger  girls  asked  her  wheth- 
er it  was  not  rather  babyish  of  the  Queen 
to  care  about  so  many  flags  and  brass 
bands  and  bonfires,  and  she  resented  the 
interruption.  She  said  the  observation 
lacked  penetration,  and  told  us  that  what 
the  Queen  cared  for  was  not  so  much  the 
show  itself  as  the  feeling  which  prompt- 
ed it." 

"  Did  she  characterize  this  feeling  ?" 

' '  Yes ;  I  remember  distinctly  she  called 
it  a  chivalrous  feeling  toward  a  lady." 

"Did  she  say  anything  about  the  cost 
of  the  show,  or  about  the  wicked  extrav- 
agance of  spending  money  in  this  waste- 
ful way,  when  there  was  such  a  mass  of 
suffering  poverty  in  the  metropolis?" 

"No." 

"  In  fact  she  left  on  your  opening  minds 
the  impression  that  it  was  altogether  a 
worthy  and  highly  commendable  per- 
formance ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"That  will  do,  Bridget.  But  stay;  one 
more  question  before  you  retire.  In  treat- 
ing of  the  writers  of  the  period,  what  name 
did  she  praise  most  highly  ?" 
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"  Lord  Tennyson." 

"Did  she  always  speak  of  him  as  Lord 
Tennyson  ?" 

"The  Court  is  exceedingly  obliged  to 

Bridget  was  about  to  retire  in  the  best 
of  spirits,  when  Frank  gently  detained 
her.  "  Excuse  me,  na  - 
said,  "but  I  see  that  you  have  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  Court  distinctly 
my  client.  It  becomes 
my  duty,  therefore,  to  put  one  or  two  ad- 
ditional questions  to  you.  But  pray  be 
assured  that  I  shall  make  my  interroga- 
tions as  pleasant  as  possible.  Happily  it 
is  the  exception  in  our  age"  'and  here 
he  half  turned  toward  Sylvia;  "to  resort 
to  the  disagreeable  style  of  cross-examina- 
tion which  was  once  tolerated  and  even 
admired." 

He  then  proceeded  to  question  Bridget 
with  the  view  of  drawing  out  other  fea- 
tures of  the  plaintiff's  teaching.    But  his 
uiries  -advantage 

•   Ld  i  served 

vergence 

of  the  plaintiff's  mind  from  the  properly 
evolved  type.  And  at  the  end  he  com- 
mitted a  decided  blunder,  when  he  asked 
Bridget,  with  exquisite  gravity  of  man- 
ner, whether  she  might  not  have  been  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  her  lecturer  de- 
scribed the  feeling  the  Jubilists  entertain- 
ed toward  their  sovereign  as  "chival- 
rous.7" "She  might,  you  know,  have  said 
• 

the  truth."    Bridget  met  this  insinuation 

- 

1 

-  Ivia  ' 
-  -  -  - 

this,  si         5  pre- 

- 

nstitution  of  P.  P.  was  designed  to 
secure  the  perfect  discharge  of  one  of  the 
most  important  civil  functions.    By  this 
arrangement  the  rearing  of  the  infant 
ssig 

i 

And  what  did  this  solemn  trust  presup- 
pose ?  Obviously,  perfect  psedagogic  com- 
petence in  the  prospective  parents.  Now 
she  asked  them,  as  citizens  trained  in  ex- 


act psychological  intuition,  whether  the^ 
could,  with  the  most  generous  intentions 
pronounce  the  plaintiff  a  properly  qual 
ified  paedotrophist.  Did  not  her  very  ap 
pearance — a  certain  coquettishness  in  th 
arrangement  of  her  hair  and  dress,  shi 
"would  leave  them  to  discover  more  exact 
ly  where — suggest  an  undue  developmen 
of  the  self-regarding  sentiments  \  And  a 
to  her  scientific  competence,  surely  the^ 
had  been  able  to  collect  sufficient  data  t< 
form  a  judgment  on  the  point  from  th 
evidence  of  the  defendant,  and  of  tha 
diminutive  but  exceedingly  valuabl 
witness  Bridget  Trapnell.  What,  citizei 
brothers  and  sisters,  is  to  be  thought  o 
the  paedagogic  competence  of  a  womai 
who  reckons  among  the  great  theorist 
Rousseau  the  Sentimentalist,  who  heli 
that  a  child,  instead  of  being  shaped  a 
soon  as  possible  into  a  good  citizen,  wa 
best  brought  up  as  a  healthy  young  sa\ 
age.  as  far  away  from  society  as  possible 
and  who  somewhat  oddly  illustrated  hi 
theory  in  his  own  practice  by  rough! 
tossing  his  offspring,  as  soon  as  they  "wer 
born,  into  the  arms  of  the  community 
And  then  how  could  a  woman  be  said  t 
be  qualified  to  rear  truly  socialized  cit 
zens  who.  as  was  plain  from  her  own  pr 
pil's  evidence,  still  bowed  down  in  he 
heart  to  the  idols  of  royalty  and  rank 
Coming  to  the  relations  of  the  plaintiff  t 
the  defendant,  she  contended  that,  in  th 
language  of  another  age.  which  happil 
was  becoming  strange  and  unintelligibl 
to  their  ears,  she  had  made  a  "  dead  set 
at  him.  What  did  those  flowers  meai 
renewed  each  morning  with  such  fond  s< 
licitude  ?  Was  this  not  a  feminine  devic 
admirably  suited  to  awaken  in  a  man  lii 
the  defendant  ( who  she  was  compelled  1 
admit  did  not  belong  to  the  highest  socii 
stratum  of  completely  evolved;  that  ridi 
ulous  romantic  sentiment,  misnamed  lov 
which  used  to  be  regarded  as  the  prop< 
attendant  of  alliances  between  man  ar 

The  old  right  of  reply  having  bee 
done  away  with,  it  rested  with  the  learnt 
judges  to  sum  up.  They  proceeded  to  c 
so  seriatim,  and  in  the  ascending  order  i 
age.  so  as  to  give  the  oldest  the  last  wor 

The  following  points  were  then  submi 
ted  to  the  jury: 

1.  Did  the  defendant  propose  bona  fid 
and  with  plenary  volition.  Paedotroph 
Partnership  to  the  plaintiff  r 

2.  Did  the  plaintiff  prove  herself  in  ai 
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i  respect  disqualified  for  the  pa:dotrophic 

I  function  in  general  ? 

:j.  Did  the  plaintiff  prove  herself  to  be 
Bttaladj listed  to  the  defendant '. 

The  jury  then  retired  to  the  smoking 
room,  where  was  served  out  to  them  a 

I  species  of  tobacco  known  to  have  a  pecul- 
iarly calming  influence  on  the  emotions. 

i  After  an  hour's  quiet  and  perfectly  ami- 

i  cable  deliberation  they  returned  with  their 
verdict. 

To  questions  2  and  '.I  they  gave  a  cate- 
gorical "Yes."  With  regard  to  question 
|  1  they  held  that  there  had  been  a  slight 
discrepancy  in  the  evidence  of  the  plain- 
tiff and  the  defendant,  and  with  a  view  to 
'  eliminate  the  effect  of  this,  and  reach  sci- 
entific certainty  of  conclusion,  they  re- 
quested ;ni  official  examination  into  the 
numerical  values  of  the  moral  capacities 
of  the  two. 

This  request  was  at  once  acceded  to, 
and  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  then  re- 
i  tired  in  the  charge  of  the  Court  Anthro- 
|  pometrists.  After  applying  their  most 
J  searching  and  trustworthy  tests,  they  re- 
J  ported  that  the  trustworthiness  of  the  de- 
i|  fendant  was  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of 
.  the  plaintiff,  the  ratio  being  45  to  44. 

With  this  new  datum  to  guide  them,  the 
i  jury  again  retired,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
i  re-entered  the  court,  and  gave  in  the  fol- 
i  lowing  answer :  "In  view  of  the  agitating 
[  Surroundings  of  the  picture-gallery  and 
[  of  the  speedy  retractation,  the  defendant's 
|i  offer,  though  made  bona  fide,  cannot  be 
[regarded  as  an  act  of  plenary  volition." 

It  remained  with  the  judges  to  propor- 
tion the  amount  of  correctional  discipline 
I !  necessitated  by  the  verdict.  They  decreed, 
;>  first  of  all.  that  the  plaintiff  he  sent  hack 
(|to  the  category  of  semi-evolved  for  a  pe- 
ylriod  of  five  years,  during  which  time  she 
I-  would  be  expected  to  suspend  pedagogic 
; j  service,  and  frequent  the  Social  Science 
Lectur<;s  and  the  courses  of  moral  gym- 
<  nasties  at  the  Correctional  College.  The 
defendant  would  also  he  suspended  from 
\\h\s  office  a  year,  and  spend  that  time  in 
(  Strengthening  his  higher  nerve  centres  by 
j,  practising  such  exercises  in  the  control  of 
j  impulse  as  the  Moral  Therapeutists  might 
l\ prescribe  for  him. 

j|  The  two  advocates  were  then  asked 
whether,  on  behalf  of  their  clients,  they 
J  entirely  approved  of  the  result  of  the  trial 
I  as  furthering  the  common  good.  After  a 
I  brief  consultation  with  their  clients  they 
I  responded.    Syl  via  said  the  defendant  was 


in  complete  accord  with  jury  and  judges 
alike.  Frank  added  that  the  plaintiff  was 
equally  satisfied  with  the  result,  except  in 
respect  of  one  of  its  features.  She  wished 
to  inform  the  judges  that  by  the  time  her 
correctional  discipline  was  over  she  would 
only  have  remaining  one  month's  eligi- 
bility for  V.  \'.  And  she  wished  to  sug- 
gest that,  supposing,  as  they  all  hoped,  the 
reformatory  studies  to  be  successful,  this 
might  prove  to  be  to  the  detriment  of  the 
community. 

The  judges  held  this  objection  to  be  a 
sound  one,  and  consequently  reduced  the 
period  to  four  and  a  half  years. 

At  the  rising  of  the  Court  little  jets  of 
talk  and  laughter  gushed  forthatall  points, 
making  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  ponder- 
ous tones  of  the  judges.  Sylvia  was  copi- 
ously congratulated  on  her  adroitness  in 
having  extricated  her  client  from  the 
quagmire  into  which  he  had  so  awkward- 
ly fallen.  And  the  heightened  flush  on 
her  cheek  and  her  witty  rejoinders  might 
have  led  one  to  suppose  that  she  was  en- 
joying to  the  full  the  delights  of  well- 
earned  success. 

A  close  observer,  however,  would  have 
noticed  that  every  now  and  again  she 
glanced  swiftly  and  anxiously  in  the  di- 
rection of  Frank,  who  sat  conversing  with 
his  client.  The  object  of  these  inquiring 
looks  did  not  or  would  not  perceive  them, 
so  that  she  had  at  last  to  retire  without  the 
customary  exchange  of  friendly  glances. 

The  fact  was  that  Frank  was  out  of  tune 
by  a  good  semitone  at  least.  The  trial  had 
brought  his  disaffection  to  a  head.  lie 
had  taken  up  his  client's  cause  con  amove, 
for  he  thought  he  recognized  in  her  that 
historical  type  of  woman  whom  he  had 
always  secretly  preferred.  During  the 
progress  of  the  case  he  could  not  but  con- 
trast her  and  Sylvia,  whose  perfect  self- 
sufficiency  now  seemed  un feminine  and 
repellent.  Sylvia's  tone  of  conscious  su- 
periority, too,  in  addressing  the  plaintiff 
had  irritated  him  exceedingly,  and  had 
driven  him  to  identify  himself  still  more 
completely  with  this  unfortunate  young 
woman. 

It  was  very  natural,  therefore,  that  dur- 
ing the  next  few  weeks  Frank  often  found 
himself  in  the  company  of  his  client.  lie 
wanted  to  understand  more  of  this  archaic 
but,  as  he  thought,  very  feminine  variety 
of  woman.  One  evening  they  had  been 
sitting  in  the  People's  Botanic  Gardens 
listening  to  a  lecture  on  the  domestic  cul- 
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ture  of  the  cowslip.  The  audience  had 
dispersed,  but  Prank  and  his  companion 
sat  on  in  the  pleasant  summer  twilight. 
Prank  suddenly  diverted  the  talk  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  human  Jlower,  and  ask- 
ed his  companion  what  she  thought  of 
Wordsworth's  view  of  childhood.  She 
gave  him  so  very  appreciative  an  answer 
that  Prank,  carried  away  by  excitement, 
quite  turned  on  his  seat,  and  was  in  the 
very  act  of  taking  her  hand  and  thanking 
her,  when  he  encountered  the  eyes  of  Syl- 
via, who  had  been  listening  to  the  lecture 
also,  some  little  distance  off.  Prank  look- 
ed extremely  awkward  for  a  moment, 
but,  recovering  himself,  tried  to  respond 
cordially  to  the  greeting  she  sent  him  as 
he  moved  away. 

This  rencontre  upset  him  a  good  deal. 
He  thought  he  had  surprised  a  new  look 
on  S3rlvia's  face — a  look  he  could  not  well 
interpret.  It  seemed  to  speak  of  so  many 
things:  anxious  curiosity,  longing,  and 
something  very  like  regret.  It  looked 
strange  enough  on  that  usually  bright, 
serene  face,  and  he  was  puzzled  by  it. 

The  next  morning  he  received  a  note 
from  Sylvia,  asking  him  to  row  her  that 
evening  on  the  Elliptical  Lake.  This 
puzzled  him  still  more,  for  he  well  knew 
that  Sylvia,  who  was  an  uncommonly 
good  oar,  usually  disliked  to  be  rowed  sit- 
ting in  the  stern,  as  she  somewhat  causti- 
cally put  it,  with  nothing  better  to  do  than 
admire  the  male  biceps.  The  phrasing  of 
her  letter  too  was  new,  less  piquant  and 
more  gentle  in  tone.  And  what  was 
stranger  still,  the  very  handwriting  seem- 
ed changed,  being  less  large  and  assertive- 
looking  than  usual.  What  did  it  all 
mean  ? 

Frank  tried  desperately  hard  to  look  at 
his  ease  as  he  went  to  meet  Sylvia  that 
evening,  but  those  experienced  eyes  in- 
stantly spied  the  extra  shade  of  shyness. 
The  evening  was  all  that  a  pair  of  old- 
fashioned  lovers  could  have  desired.  The 
lake  was  lively  with  moving  craft,  and  the 
freshest  of  breezes,  perfumed  only  by  the 
sweet  metropolitan  gardens,  blew  across 
the  waters.  A  month  ago  Frank  would 
have  been  in  his  happiest  humor,  but  now 
he  sat  and  rowed,  sombre  and  sunk  in  him- 
self, as  if  rowing  were  a  sort  of  absorbing 
penance. 

Sylvia,  whose  duties  as  steerer  sat  light- 
ly on  her,  looked  at  him  from  time  to  time 
with  a  curious  changeful  expression,  now 
keenly  quizzing,  now  harmoniously  smil- 


ing, and  now  quieting  down  to  a  half- 
sad  look  of  pity.  By-and-by  she  said, 
very  softly,  "Prank,  I  want  to  tell  you  I 
have  decided  to  resign  the  post  of  People's 
Defender."  This  announcement  brought 
up  Prank  from  the  gloomy  depths  in  an 
instant. 

"  Resign,  Sylvia  ?  Whj^  you  know  you 
cannot.  You  have  no  valid  grounds  to 
allege." 

"  Yes,  I  have,  though.  You  must  know 
that  I  didn't  really  believe  that  your  fair 
client  placed  herself  before  that  picture 
on  purpose ;  but  I  saw  the  idea  would  tell, 
and  it  was  too  tempting." 

"  But,  after  all,  you  did  not  say  you  be- 
lieved it." 

"  No;  but  I  suggested  it, and  you  know 
that  suggestio  falsi  is  as  bad  as  a  com- 
plete misstatement.  I  shall  confess  to 
mendacity  of  the  second  degree,  and  that, 
you  know,  is  a  sufficient  disqualification." 

"By  George,  Sylvia,  you  are  too  scru- 
pulous. As  if  every  advocate  did  not  oc- 
casionally do  that  sort  of  thing!  Why, 
you  didn't  really  suppose  that  I  believed 
my  client  had  characterized  the  Jubilee 
enthusiasm  as  frivolous?" 

"Of  course  not.  But  then  it  was  so 
evident  that  you  had  been  di'iven  to  the 
fanciful  supposition  in  despair;  and  you 
looked  so  very  guilty  when  you  brought 
it  out  that  it  could  not  have  imposed  on 
the  most  simple-minded  of  juries." 

Frank  was  obliged  to  laugh  at  this. 
There  was  something,  too,  of  the  dear,  clev- 
er, good-natured  Sylvia  of  other  days  in 
the  words,  and  he  felt  that  the  mists  of 
melancholy  were  rapidly  lifting. 

Meanwhile  the  boat  had  approached 
one  of  the  two  islands  placed  exactly  at 
the  foci  of  the  ellipse.  From  this  point 
the  lake  and  its  surroundings  looked  par- 
ticularly well.  The  observer  could  here 
appreciate  the  beautiful  geometric  pattern 
formed  by  a  system  of  narrow  elliptical 
paths  parallel  to  the  circumference  of  the 
lake  intersected  by  a  system  of  broader 
footways  radiating  from  the  foci.  Prank 
felt  the  moral  effect  of  the  scene  where 
all  was  regularity  and  conformity  to  law. 
He  grew  calmer.  In  spite  of  his  first  im- 
pulse to  champion  the  brilliant  forensic 
Sylvia  agaiust  the  gentler  and  more  wo- 
manly Sylvia,  who  he  saw  was  bent  on 
displacing  her,  he  was  in  his  heart  more 
than  content  with  the  revolution.  In 
truth  it  brought  to  his  long-troubled  spirit 
a  large,  pervading  peace. 
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"But,  Sylvia."  lie  suddenly  asked,  start- 
ling her  out  of  the  reverie  into  whieli  the 
silence  had  thrown  her,  "if  you  resign, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  afterward?" 

"  Oh,  there  is  more  than  one  thing  to 
fall  back  upon,"  she  replied,  cheerfully. 
"One  of  my  friends  offered  me  one  alter- 
native some  months  ago." 

Frank  tried  hard  to  look  as  if  he  didn't 
understand— an  elfort  which  produced  on 
his  strong,  honest  face  a  decidedly  comical 
effect. 

"Frank,"  she  continued,  with  just  a 
trace  of  a  spasm  in  her  voice,  indicative 
of  strenuous  moral  effort,  "I  will  be  quite 
open  with  you.  I  have  come  t<>  think  of 
late  that  I  was  unnecessarily  hard  in  im- 
posing such  a  long  period  of  probation  :  I 
have  learned  that  you  men,  even  the  most 
evolved  of  you.  do  not  understand  friend- 
ly rivalry  as  we  women  do.  I  suppose 
evolution  hasn't  had  time  to  purify  your 
blood  of  the  old  killing  instinct.  Any- 
how I  can  see  that  you  are  like  children, 
and  can't  play  at  fighting  without  want- 
ing to  fight  in  earnest.  So  that  I  feel  as 
if  I  owed  you  some  compensation.  Would 
you  think  me  miserably  weak  if  I  were 
to  propose  to  dispense  with  the  last  few 
months?" 

Frank  was  electrified.  He  shouted, 
"Weak,  Sylvia ?"  and  made  so  sudden  a 
lunge  forward  that  he  threatened  to  upset 
the  boat. 

Sylvia,  instantly  divining  his  object, 
gently  drew  her  hand  out  of  his  reach, 
and  trying  hard  to  look  shocked,  rejoined, 
"Pray  remember,  Frank,  that  we  are 
Demies  of  the  year  48.  and  not  a  conceited 
redcoat  and  his  sill\r  girl  admirer  of  the 
last  century." 

Frank  took  the  check  to  his  demonstra- 
tiveness  quite  seriously,  and  once  more 
lapsed  into  silence. 

In  a  minute  or  so  Sylvia  went  on: 
"You  must  not  think,  Frank,  I  am  pro- 
posing this  reduction  out  of  pure  altru- 
ism. I  have  something  to  confess  to  you. 
You  know  how  I  used  to  congratulate 
myself  that  I  had  nothing  of  the  small 
vices  of  the  unevolved  woman  in  me? 
But  I  have  recently  made  the  humilia- 
ting discovery  that  I  can  be  jealous  just 
like  any  oi'dinary  woman.  I  took  a  pos- 
itive dislike  to  that  client  of  yours  from 
the  first,  because— because"  (and  here  oc- 
curred something  suspiciously  like  a  fem- 
inine sob)  "I  saw  she  answered  better  than 
I  to  your  ideal  of  woman.    It  was  this, 


I  must  tell  you,  that  made  me  so  hard  on 
her.  I  was  bent  on  defeating  her,  not 
you,  and  when  you  took  up  her  cause  so 
warmly  I  grew  downright  en  vious  of  her; 
and  then,  seeing  you  together  last  even- 
ing— "  Here  the  thread  of  speech  sud- 
denly broke  off,  cut  across  by  a  genuine 
sol),  and  the  proud  favorite  of  college  and 
law  court  turned  away  her  tear-blinded 
eyes  just  like  the  weakest  of  sorrowful 
maidens. 

This  was  too  much  for  Frank.  Before 
she  could  think  of  stopping  him  he  had 
somehow  managed  safely  to  couch  his  big 
frame  at  her  feet  and  to  gain  possession  of 
both  her  hands.  She  no  longer  wished  to 
withdraw  them.  She  was  tired  of  acting, 
and,  as  if  mastered  by  some  superior  force, 
she  bowed  her  head  toward  him  and  let 
him  press  his  lips  against  her  brow  in  a 
kiss  in  which  all  the  man's  suppressed 
love  seemed  to  find  a  grateful  outlet. 

Then  she  suddenly  sat  up,  and  looking 
at  him  with  eyes  which  vainly  tried  to 
hide  the  tears  under  a.  roguish  twinkle, 
said,  "Isn't  all  this  a  terrible  lapse  into 
pre-seientilic  habits,  and  by  you  and  me, 
Frank,  of  all  people,  who  thought  our- 
selves most  evolved  ?" 

"It  doesn't  matter,  Sylvia.  I  have 
long  been  coming  to  see  that  it  is  only 
too  easy  to  get  over-evolved  in  these 
days." 

He  said  this  with  a  new  authoritative 
emphasis.  He  was  beginning-  to  enjoy 
the  man's  proud  consciousness  of  being 
able  to  set  the  woman  right. 

"But,  Frank,"  she  began  again,  "you 
must  not  let  our  partnership  cut  you  off 
from  other  and  larger  service." 

"Don't  be  solicitous  about  that.  I 
love  you  too  well  to  run  the  risk  of  hurt- 
ing you  by  want  of  zeal  for  the  Common- 
wealth. And  you  ?  What  will  citizens 
say  if  you  wholly  withdraw  your  great 
gifts  from  public  affairs  ?" 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  Frank.  I  may  per- 
chance find  other  forms  of  service  no  less 
precious." 

Frank  blessed  her  for  this.  These  were 
the  very  words  he  had  used  in  court 
when  alluding  to  the  psedotrophic  life. 

The  news  that  Sylvia  and  Frank  were 
going  to  embark  on  P.  P.  excited  a  good 
deal  of  wonder,  not  a  little  merriment,  and 
some  indignation.  One  of  the  wags  that 
frequented  the  court  remarked,  "  It  re- 
minds one  of  what  used  to  happen  among 
tradesmen:   fierce  opposition  at  first;  a 
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dogged  determination  on  each  side  to 
drive  the  hated  rival  out  of  the  industrial 
field  suddenly  giving  place  to  partnership 
and  amity."  "Exactly  so,"  replied  one 
of  his  hearers,  who  rather  liked  the  idea  of 
the  partnership — "co-operation  in  place 
of  individual  competition;  that's  quite  in 
the  order  of  evolution,  you  know." 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  one  of  the 
Temples  of  Humanity  set  aside  for  social 
rites.  It  was  a  circular  building  lit  by  a 
dome,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered 
with  designs  in  fresco,  emblematic  of  the 
course  of  human  evolution,  such  as  the 
first  discovery  of  the  uses  of  the  flint. 
Just  opposite  the  main  entrance  hung  the 
new  Decalogue.  Immediately  in  front  of 
this  stood  a  small  rostrum.  This  consti- 
tuted the  whole  furniture  of  the  temple. 
The  floor  was  paved  with  square  tiles,  each 
bearing  a,  number,  and  arranged  apparent- 
ly in  some  kind  of  gradation. 

At  7.15  a.m.  the  temple  began  to  fill, 
the  citizens,  mostly  men,  taking  up  stand- 
ing position  on  tiles  according  to  their 
altruistic  rank.  It  was  noticeable  that 
the  most  perfect  altruists  were  all  rather 
young.  Soon  after,  Frank  and  Sylvia  en- 
tered and  passed  through  the  congrega- 
tion, hand  in  hand,  to  a  position  just  in 
front  of  the  rostrum.  Their  blouses  were 
distinguished  by  a  curious  ornamentation 
along  the  borders,  setting  forth  in  symbols 
the  dignity  of  the  paedotrophic  office. 
They  looked  neither  excited  nor  dejected, 
as  ancient  brides  and  bridegrooms  are  said 
to  have  looked,  but  merely  a  shade  more 
thoughtful  than  usual.  Sylvia  answered 
a  number  of  friendly  greetings,  and  then 
her  eyes  rested  on  the  Decalogue.  As 
she  looked,  her  expression  perceptibly  sad- 
dened. Sbe  had  by  accident  lit  on  the 
fourth  prohibition,  which  ran  as  follows: 
"Thou  sha.lt  not.  measure  thyself  against 
another,  whether  to  despise  him  as  thy  in- 
ferior or  to  envy  him  as  thy  superior,  for 
such  measurement  of  self  with  others 
surely  hindereth  highest  service." 

Her  eyes  moistened  as  she  read.  She 
recalled  with  a  penitential  pang  her  feel- 
ing for  the  plaintiff  when  she  rose  to 
cross-examine  her.  She  was  presently 
roused  from  her  musings  by  the  entrance 
of  the  Pi'iestof  Humanity,  a  man  of  about 
thirty,  with  something  of  the  look  of  a  re- 
cluse in  his  pale  thought-lined  face,  but  of 
a  strikingly  benevolent  expression.  He 
wore  a  white  robe  on  which  was  woven  an 
intricate  device,  illustrating  the  conver- 


gence of  all  the  virtues  in  the  love  of  hu- 
manity. As  he  took  his  seat  on  the  ros- 
trum a  choir  of  boys  in  a  recess  behind 
chanted  in  the  new  polyphonic  manner 
a  hymn  opening  with  the  lines: 

STROrilK. 

Not  to  indulge  a  paltry  whim  of  self, 
That  cries  forever  "Give  me  this  one  wight;" 
Not  to  appease  the  lonesome  egoist's  wish 
For  word  and  glance  and  touch   to  soothe  or 
cheer ; 

ANTISTROrHE, 

But  all  for  love  of  great  humanity 
Would  we,  evolved  man  and  woman,  pair. 

Sylvia  and  Frank  had  to  repeat  each 
verse  after  the  choir.  Frank  seemed  to 
find  this  fairly  easy,  but  Sylvia  evidently 
had  to  rouse  herself  to  an  extraordinary 
exertion,  as  if  she  were  half  conscious  of 
falling  short  of  the  lofty  standard  of  the 
hymn,  but  at  the  same  time  passionately 
resolved  to  reach  it. 

The  young  priest  then  catechised  the 
pair  thoroughly  as  to  their  object  in  enter- 
ing the  Partners'  Path,  and  probed  their 
ideas  on  the  true  method  of  training  small 
citizens.  He  then  turned  to  the  congre- 
gation and  said :  "I  find  Sylvia  Harwood 
and  Frank  Siines  duly  qualified  for  Pa?do- 
trophic  Partnership.  If  any  citizen  knows 
an  obstacle  to  the  union,  let  him  now  de- 
clare it." 

An  awkward  silence  followed  this  ques- 
tion. Then  a  curious  noise  as  of  a  scuffle 
and  a  medley  of  whispering  voices  was 
heard  proceeding  from  a  spot  at  the  back 
of  the  hall.  Frank  turned  and  recognized 
the  plaintiff  in  the  late  suit  making  vio- 
lent efforts  to  raise  her  arm  in  order  to 
catch  the  priest's  eye,  while  a  number  of 
women  about  her  were  trying  to  restraiu 
her.  The  priest,  remarking  the  commo- 
tion, asked  whether  this  woman  had  aught 
to  object.  One  of  her  companions  then 
raising  her  arm  addressed  him  thus:  "  The 
citizen  is  disqualified  to  object.  I  sub- 
jected her  to  a  medical  examination  this 
morning,  and  found  her  cerebral  capilla- 
ries distended  by  about  one-tenth  of  their 
normal  calibre."  Frank  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief.  The  citizen  partners  then  duly 
registered  their  contract  in  a  book  supplied 
by  the  priest,  and  the  ceremony  termina- 
ted with  another  hymn,  sung  only  by  the 
choir,  and  addressed  to  the  newly  consti- 
tuted partners  by  way  of  a  "counsel  of 
perfection." 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  in  the  spring 
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of  55  (1957).  Sylvia  and  Frank  had  boon 
model  partners  for  nearly  five  years. 
Two  healthy  and  comely  boys  supplied 
material  for  their  psedotrophic  zeal.  Syl- 
via had  fatigued  herself  and  them  in  the 
morning-  by  a  visit  to  the  Bakeries,  where 
for  the  first  time  the  staple  article  of  diet 
was  manufactured  on  strictly  scientific 
principles.  She  had  meant  it  as  an  ob- 
ject-lesson to  impress  on  her  boys  the  de- 
pendence of  the  individual  citizen  on  the 
community.  So  in  the  afternoon  she  had 
thought  herself  justified  in  giving  them  a 
little  relaxation  in  the  garden.  She  was 
just  helping  them  make  a  daisy  chain 
when  Frank  entered  the  garden.  He 
stopped  for  a  moment  and,  unobserved, 
looked  down  with  a  queer  smile  on  the 
pretty  citizen  group.  Then,  stepping  for- 
ward and  touching  Sylvia's  shoulder,  he 
said,  gayly : 

"That's  right.  Miitterchen — not  too 
much  of  the  citizen  just  at  first.  Besides, 
a  temperate  love  of  flowers  is  permitted 
to  children.  So  says  the  last  edict  of  the 
Educational  Board — though  I'm  not  quite 
sure  that  they  would  approve  the  daisy 
chain.  Doesn't  that  savor  somewhat  of 
old-fashioned  sentiment,  self  -  regarding 
May-queens,  shepherdesses,  and  that  sort 
of  thing — eh,  most  enlightened  of  ex- 
Demics  ?" 

Sylvia  smiled  contentedly.  She  recog- 
nized the  tone  of  triumphant  banter  which 
he  always  adopted  when  he  was  particu- 
larly well  pleased  at  finding  her  coming 
round  to  his  view  of  things. 

He  then  put  a  question  or  two  to  the 
children  on  the  morning's  object-lesson, 
and  endeavored  to  rouse  in  their  youth- 
ful breasts  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for 
their  great  benefactor.  Evolutiou,  by  giv- 
ing them  a  description  of  the  horrible 


mixtures  that  used  to  pass  for  bread  in 
London  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Then  he  turned  to  Sylvia  again,  and 
with  a  inerry  laugh  told  her  he  had  just 
heard  a  most  comical  piece  of  news. 
"  Our  old  clients  in  the  cause  celehre 
have  patched  up  matters,  aud  are  going 
in  for  P.  P.  after  all." 

"You  don't  mean  it!  Why,  I  thought 
my  client  had  thrown  over  yours  in  favor 
of  a  more  evolved  woman." 

"That  was  so.  But  it  seems  that  she, 
being  so  very  evolved,  rather  objected  to 
pairing  with  a  man  who  might  every 
now  and  again  have  to  retire  and  under- 
go therapeutic  exercises.  So  when  my 
client's  term  was  up,  and  your  client 
found  himself  still  precluded  from  paedo- 
trophic  functioning,  he  renewed  his  pro- 
posals. It  is  said  that  she  treated  them 
with  scant  courtesy  at  first.  But  when 
months  passed,  and  she  saw  he  really 
knew  his  own  mind  this  time,  when,  too 
the  term  of  her  eligibility  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  she  gave  the  proposal  a  fair 
hearing.  And  the  upshot  of  the  matter 
is  that  their  names  are  duly  posted  up 
on  the  door  of  the  temple." 

Frank  was  more  than  half  prepared  for 
a  slight  eruption  of  Sylvia's  old  caustic 
humor  on  hearing  of  this  denouement  of 
the  little  tragi-comedy.  But  she  merely 
remarked : 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it,  Frank.  You 
know  some  of  us  did  treat  her  rather 
roughly  at  that  trial.  I  dare  say  she  is 
not  such  a  lukewarm  citizen  after  all." 

Frank  thought  he  detected  in  her  tone 
a  touch  of  that  subdued  and  chastened 
mood  which,  man-like,  he  had  come  to 
prefer  to  all  her  others.  So  he  just  press- 
ed her  hand  gratefully  and  said  nothing. 


TWO  SONGS. 

BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD. 
I. 

SO  sweet,  so  sweet,  she  sang,  is  love. 
Lifting  the  cup  to  lips  that  laughed, 
Drinking  the  deep  enchantment  off. 
Fire,  spice,  and  honey  in  the  draught. 

II. 

So  sad,  so  sad.  she  sighed,  is  love. 
Bitter  the  lees,  and  black  the  art 

That  from  the  deep  enchantment  wrings 
A  spell  to  break  a  woman's  heart! 
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XIX. 

rpHEY  walked  for  some  distance  with- 
J_  out  speaking.  "I  have  just  been 
writing  to  Ferdie,"  Paul  said  at  last. 

The  gray-green  wood  had  seemed  to 
Eve  like  another  world,  an  enchanted 
land.  Now  she  was  forced  back  to  real 
life.  "Must  I  take  up  all  that  again?" 
something  within  her  protested.  "Can't 
I  have  just  a  little  moment  of  life  for  my- 
self alone?  How  selfish  I  am!  But  I 
don't  care  if  I  am  selfish.  I  want  some 
happiness;  only  a  little — like  this  walk. 
Oh,  if  he  would  say  nothing — just  go  on 
without  speaking.    It's  all  I  ask." 

"  I  shall  go  down  there  in  ten  days  or 
so,"  Paul  went  on.  "Ferdie  will  be  up 
then — in  all  probability  well.  I  shall 
take  him  to  Savannah,  and  from  there  we 
shall  sail." 

"Sail  ?" 

"To  Norway." 

"Norway?" 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you?  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  that  a  good  long  voyage  in  a 
sailing  vessel  will  be  the  best  thing  just 
now." 

"And  vou  go  too?" 

"Of  course." 

"Four  or  five  weeks,  perhaps  ?" 

"  Four  or  five  months;  as  it  grows  cold- 
er, we  can  come  down  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean." 

A  chill  crept  slowly  over  Eve.  "  Was 
it — wasn't  it  difficult  to  arrange  for  so 
long  an  absence  ?" 

"  As  Hollis  would  phrase  it,  '  You  bet 
it  was!'"  answered  Paul,  laughing.  "I 
shall  come  back  without  a  cent  in  either 
pocket.  But  I've  been  centless  before; 
I'm  not  terrified." 

"If  you  would  only  take  some  of 
mine !" 

"You  will  have  Cicely:  we  shall  both 
have  our  hands  full." 

She  looked  up  at  him  more  happily. 
They  were  to  be  associated  together  in 
one  way,  then,  after  all.  But  a  vision  fol- 
lowed, a  realization  of  the  blankness  that 
was  to  come.  Less  than  two  weeks  and 
he  would  be  gone.  How  the  hours  would 
drag;  how  empty  the  days  wrould  be,  with 
nothing  to  think  of  or  to  plan  for — no- 

*  Begun  in  Jam 


thing  to  look  forward  to.  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant, from  morning  to  night!  The 
cottage  would  protrude  all  its  bare  dreari- 
ness again ;  and  going  out  would  be  even 
worse,  with  the  clattering  Main  Street,  the 
public  square  with  its  ragged  neglected 
grass  strewn  with  bits  of  paper,  the  mud, 
the  half-built  houses  with  their  scaffold- 
ing, the  smell  of  green  lumber,  the  whistles 
of  the  boats,  all  these,  half  forgotten  when 
there  was  anybody  to  meet,  or  hope  of 
meeting — these  would  stand  forth  in  fresh- 
ened ugliness  and  create  a  deadly  depres- 
sion. The  hideous  Park,  could  she  ever 
walk  there  again  ?  Could  she  keep  on 
the  mask  of  words,  of  conversation  ?  The 
days  would  be  like  a  taste  of  copper  in  the 
mouth,  like  a  drink  of  flat  water  that  had 
been  standing  in  a  close  room. 

"When  the  journey  is  over,  shall  you 
come  back  to  Bois  Blanc  ?"  she  asked 
aloud. 

"Yes;  I  must." 

"Shall  you  bring  them — shall  you 
bring  your  brother  with  you  ?" 

"  That  depends.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
not.  Ferdie  would  hate  the  place;  he 
would  hate  the  snow  and  the  stumps. 
It's  comical  what  tastes  he  has,  that  boy ; 
he  ought  to  have  been  born  a  mediaeval 
Italian  prince.  My  idea  is  that  he  will 
do  better  in  South  America ;  he  has  al- 
ready made  a  beginning  there,  and  likes 
the  life.  This  time  he  will  take  Cicely, 
and  that  will  help  to  steady  him.  He 
will  go  to  house-keeping;  he  will  be  a 
model  family  man."  And  Paul  smiled: 
to  him  Ferdie  was  still  the  lad  of  fifteen 
years,  before. 

But  in  Eve's  mind  rose  a  recollection 
of  the  yellow  light  of  a  candle  far  down 
a  forest  road.  "Oh.  don't  let  her  go  with 
him!  Don't!" 

Paul  stopped.  "You  are  sometimes 
so  frightened !  I  have  noticed  that.  And 
yet  you  are  no  coward.  What  happened 
—really  ?    What  did  you  do  ?" 

What  did  you  do!  She  cotild  not 
speak. 

"I'm  a  brute  to  bother  you  about  it," 
Paul  went  on.  "But  I  have  always  felt 
sure  that  you  did  more  that  night  than 
you  have  ever  acknowledged.  Cicely 
couldn't  tell  us,  you  see,  because  she  had 
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fainted.  How  strange  you  look!  Are 
you  ill  ?" 

"  It  is  nothing.     Let  us  walk  on." 

"  As  you  please." 

"If  they  go  to  South  America,  why 
shouldn't,  you  go  with  them  ?"  ho  said, 
after  a  while,  returning  to  his  first  topic. 
"  You  will  have  to  go  if  you  want  to  keep 
a  hold  on  Jack,  for  Cicely  will  never  give 
him  up  to  you  for  good  and  all,  as  you 
have  hoped." 

"  Norway.  And  I  to  South  America!" 
So  ran  her  thoughts. 

"If  you  were  with  them,  I,  up  here, 
should  feel  a  great  deal  safer." 

Well,  that  was  something.  Was  this, 
then,  to  he  her  occupation  for  the  future — 
by  a  watch  over  Ferdie,  to  make  his  bro- 
ther more  comfortable  ?  She  tried  to  give 
a  sarcastic  turn  to  this  idea.  But  again 
the  crushed  feeling  swept  over  her:  Oh, 
if  it  had  only  been  any  one  but  Ferdinand 
Morrison! — Ferdinand  Morrison  ! 

"How  you  shuddered!"  said  Paul. 
Walking  beside  her,  he  had  felt  her 
tremble.     "You  certainly  are  ill." 

"No.  But  don't  let  us  talk  of  any  of 
those  things  to-day;  let  us  forget  them." 

"  How  can  we?" 

"I  can.  And  you  must."  The  color 
rose  suddenly  in  her  cheeks,  a  contrast  to 
her  former  pallor;  her  blue  eyes  had  a 
deep  light.  For  the  moment  she  was  won- 
derfully beautiful.  "My  last  walk  with 
him!  When  he  is  gone,  the  days  will  be 
a  blank,  and  the  people;  I  sha'n't  care  for 
anything."  Her  brother's  name  came  to 
her,  as  though  some  one  had  spoken  it. 
"Well,  you  had  what  you  wanted.  Jack; 
you  had  Cicely.  Am  I  to  have  nothing 
at  all  ?— nothing  all  my  life  ?" 

"It  is  my  last  walk  with  you!"  she 
said  aloud,  pursuing  the  current  of  her 
thoughts. 

He  looked  at  her  askance. 

She  turned  and  left  him;  she  walked 
rapidly  toward  the  lake,  coming  out  on 
the  beach  beyond  Eagle  Point. 

He  followed  her,  and  as  he  came  up 
his  eyes  took  possession  of  and  held  hers, 
as  they  had  done  before.  Then,  after  a 
moment,  he  put  his  arm  round  her,  drew 
her  to  him,  and  bent  his  face  to  hers. 

She  tried  to  spring  from  him.  But  he 
still  held  her.  "  What  shall  I  say  to  ex- 
cuse myself,  Eve  ?" 

The  tones  of  his  voice  were  very  sweet. 
But  he  was  smiling  a  little  too.    She  saw 
it.    She  broke  from  his  grasp. 
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"You  look  as  though  you  could  kill 
me !"  he  said. 

(And  she  did  look  so.) 

"Forgive  me,"  he  went  on;  "tell  me 
you  don't  mind." 

"I  should  have  thought— that  what  I 
confessed  to  you — you  know,  that  day — " 

But  there  were  no  subtleties  in  Paul. 
"Why,  that  was  the  very  reason,"  he 
said.  "  What  did  you  tell  me  for,  if  you 
didn't  want  me  to  think  of  it?"  Then  he 
took  a  lighter  tone.  "Come,  forget  it. 
It  was  nothing.    What's  one  kiss  ?" 

Eve  colored  deeply. 

And  then,  suddenly,  Paul  Tcnnant  col- 
ored too.  He  turned  his  head  away,  and 
his  glance,  resting  on  the  water,  was 
stopped  by  something — a  dark  object  float- 
ing. He  put  up  a  hand  on  each  side  of 
his  face  and  looked  more  steadily.  "  Yes. 
No.  Yes !  There's  a  woman  out  there 
— lashed  to  something.  She  is  probably 
drowned.  I  must  go  out  and  see."  He 
had  thrown  his  hat  down  upon  the  sand 
as  he  spoke;  he  was  hastily  taking  off  his 
coat  and  waistcoat,  his  shoes  and  stock- 
ings ;  then  he  waded  out  rapidly,  and  when 
the  rock  shelved  off,  he  began  to  swim. 

Eve  stood  watching  him  mechanically. 
"He  has  already  forgotten  it!"  Then  a 
new  thought  came  to  her.  "The  water 
of  Lake  Superior  is  icy  cold" — she  had 
heard  somebody  say  this.  "It  will  chill 
him,  numb  him ;  he  will  sink,  and  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  help  him  !  Oh,  how  far  is 
it  round  that  point?  If  I  should  go  out 
to  the  end,  could  I  see  down  the  other 
side,  and  wave  to  the  others  to  come  ?" 

But  the  end  of  the  point  was  far  away, 
and  Paul  was  swimming  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction ;  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  leave  him,  even  in  search  of  aid. 

He  reached  the  dark  object.  Then,  af- 
ter a  short  delay,  she  could  see  that  he 
was  trying  to  bring  it  in. 

But  his  progress  was  slow. 

"The  water  is  icy  cold!"  she  kept  re- 
peating to  herself.  "The  water  is  icy 
cold !" 

"  Oh,  there  must  be  something  the  mat- 
ter !  Perhaps  a  cramp  has  seized  him. "  A 
terrible  impatience  took  possession  of  her; 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hear  her,  yet 
she  cried  to  him  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
and  fiercely :  ' '  Let  it  go  !  Let  it  go,  I  say ! 
Come  in  alone.  Who  cares  for  it,  what- 
ever it  is?  Save  yourself!"  It  was  not 
until  his  burden  lay  at  her  feet  that  she 
could  turn  her  mind  from  him  in  the 
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least,  or  think  of  what  ho  had  brought,  or 
care. 

The  burden  was  a  girl  of  ten,  a  fair 
child  with  golden  curls,  now  heavy  with 
water;  she  was  prettily  dressed,  and  her 
face  was  calm,  the  eyes  peacefully  closed. 
She  had  been  lashed  to  a  long  plank  by 
somebody's  hand — whose  ?  Her  father's? 
Or  had  it  been  done  by  a  sobbing  mother, 
praying,  while  she  worked,  that  she  and 
her  little  daughter  might  be  kept  from 
death,  when  they  reached  the  deep  cold 
lake  ? 

"It's  dreadful,  when  they're  so  young," 
said  big  Paul,  bending  over  the  body  rev- 
erently to  loosen  the  ropes.  He  finished 
his  task,  and  straightened  himself,  with 
wet  eyes.  "A  collision  or  a  fire.  If  it 
was  a  (ire,  they  must  have  seen  it  from 
Jupiter  Light."  He  scanned  the  lake. 
"Perhaps  there  are  others  who  are  not 
dead;  I  must  have  one  of  the  canoes  at 
once.  I'll  go  by  the  beach.  You  had 
better  follow  me."  He  put  on  his  shoes 
and  was  off  again  like  a  flash,  running 
beside  the  water  toward  the  west  at  a  vig- 
orous speed. 

Eve  watched  him  until  he  was  out  of 
sight.  Then  she  sat  down  beside  the  lit- 
tle gild  and  began  to  dry  her  pretty  curls 
one  by  one,  smoothing1  them  with  her 
handkerchief.  Even  then  she  thought, 
"He  has  forgotten  it!" 

By -and -by  —  it  seemed  to  her  a  long 
time — she  saw  a  canoe  coming  round  the 
point.  It  held  but  one  person- — Paul. 
He  paddled  rapidly  toward  her.  "Why 
didn't  you  follow  me.  as  I  told  you  to?" 
he  said,  almost  angrily.  "Hollis  has 
gone  back  to  the  camp  for  more  canoes 
and  the  Indians ;  he  took  Cicely,  of  course. 
And  he  ought  to  have  taken  you." 

"I  wanted  to  stay  here." 

"  You  will  be  in  the  way ;  drowned  peo- 
ple arc  not  always  a  pleasant  sight.  Sit 
where  you  are.  then,  since  you  are  here. 
If  I  come  across  anything  I  shall  row  in 
at  a  distance  from  you." 

He  paddled  off  again. 

But  before  very  long  she  saw  him  re- 
turning. "Are  you  really  not  afraid?" 
lie  asked,  as  his  canoe  grated  on  the 
beach. 

"No." 

"There's  some  one  out  there.  But  I 
find  I  can't  lilt  anything  info  this  canoe 
alone — it's  so  tottlish ;  I  could  swim  and 
tow,  though,  if  [  had  the  canoe  as  a  help. 
Can  you  paddle  ?" 


"Yes." 

"  Get  in,  then."  He  stepped  out  of  the 
boat,  and  she  took  his  place.  He  pushed 
it  off  and  waded  beside  her  until  the  wa- 
ter came  to  his  chin;  then  he  began  to 
swim,  directing  her  course  by  a  movement 
of  his  head.  She  used  her  paddle  very 
cautiously,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the 
other,  the  whole  force  of  her  will  bent 
upon  keeping  the  little  craft  steady;  for 
she  did  not  know  how  to  paddle;  she 
had  only  seen  it  done;  her  "yes"  meant 
that  she  would  do  it;  not,  certainly,  that 
she  could.  After  a  while,  chancing  to 
raise  her  eyes,  she  saw  something  dark 
ahead,  and  fear  seized  her.  She  could 
not  look  at  it.  She  felt  sick.  "Oh,  I 
must  not  stop  now;  I  must  not  lose  my 
self-control.  Fool,  hypocrite,  why  should 
you  be  afraid,  when  you  have  seen  a  man 
drop  and  throw  out  his  arms  in  that  aw- 
ful way,  when  your  own  hand  shot  him 
down!"  Thus  governing  herself  by  ter- 
ror, with  a  determined  effort  of  will  she 
succeeded  in  turning  the  canoe  without 
upsetting  it,  and  then  waited  steadily  un- 
til Paul  gave  the  sign.  Keeping  her  eyes 
carefully  away  from  that  side,  she  started 
back  toward  the  shore,  Paul  convoying 
his  floating  freight.  As  they  approached 
the  beach  he  made  a  motion  signifying 
that  she  should  take  the  canoe  farther 
down.  When  she  was  safely  at  a  dis- 
tance he  brought  his  tow  ashore.  It  was 
the  body  of  a  sailor.  The  fragment  of 
deck  planking  to  which  he  was  tied  had 
one  end  charred;  this  told  the  dreadful 
tale :  fire  at  sea. 

The  sailor  was  dead,  though  it  was  some 
time  before  Paul  would  acknowledge  it. 
At  length  he  desisted  from  his  efforts. 
He  came  down  the  beach  to  Eve,  wiping 
his  forehead  with  his  wet  sleeve.  "No 
use.     He's  dead.     I  am  going  out  again." 

"I  will  go  with  you,  then." 

"If  you  are  not  too  tired  ?" 

They  went  out  a  second  time.  They 
saw  another  dark  object  half  under  wa- 
ter. Again  the  sick  feeling  seized  her. 
But  she  turned  the  canoe  safely,  and  they 
came  in  with  their  load.  This  time  when 
he  dismissed  her,  as  though  it  were  a 
place  of  refuge,  she  went  back  to  the  lit- 
tle girl,  and  landing,  sat  down.  She  was 
very  tired. 

After  a  while  she  heard  sounds — four 
canoes  coming  rapidly  round  the  point,  the 
Indians  using  their  utmost  speed.  She 
rose.    Hollis,  who  was  in  the  first  canoe, 
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saw  her.  and  directed  his  canoe  toward 
her.  "Why  did  you  stay  here?"  he  de- 
manded, sternly,  as  he  saw  the  desolate 
little  figui'e  of  the  child. 

Eve  began  to  excuse  herself.  "I  was 
of  use  before  you  came.  I  went  out  ;  I 
helped." 

"Paul  shouldn't  have  asked  you." 

"He  had  to;  he  couldn't  do  it  alone." 

"He  shouldn't  have  asked  you.''  He 
went  off  to  Paul,  and  she  sat  down  again. 
She  took  up  her  task  of  drying  the  pret- 
ty curls.  After  a  while  the  sound  of 
voices  and  of  paddles  ceased  altogether, 
and  she  knew  that  the  work  of  restoration 
had  again  proved  unavailing,  and  that 
they  had  all  gone  far  out  on  the  lake  for 
further  search.  She  went  on  with  what 
she  was  doing.  But  presently,  in  the 
stillness,  she  began  to  feel  that  she  must 
turn  and  look;  if  she  did  not  she  should 
be  haunted  by  the  idea  that  some  one — 
one  of  the  men  who  had  been  supposed 
to  be  drowned,  perhaps— was  stealing  up 
noiselessly  to  look  over  her  shoulder.  She 
turned.  And  then  she  saw  Hollis  sitting 
not  far  away. 

"  Oh.  I  am  so  glad  you  are  there  !" 

Hollis  rose  and  came  nearer,  seating 
himself  again  quietly.  "I  thought  I 
wouldn't  leave  you  all  alone." 

She  scanned  the  water.  The  five  canoes 
were  clustered  together  far  out;  present- 
ly, still  together,  they  moved  in  toward 
the  shore. 

"  They  are  bringing  in  some  one  else." 

"Sha'n't  we  go  farther  away  ?"  suggest- 
ed Hollis — "farther  toward  the  point? 
I'll  go  with  you. " 

"No;  I  shall  stay  with  this  little  girl. 
I  want  to  be  able  to  tell  her  mother,  or 
whoever  comes  to  visit  her  poor  little 
grave — I  want  to  be  able  to  tell  them 
I  that  I  did  not  leave  her,  that  I  staid  with 
her  to  the  last.  You  won't  understand 
j  this,  of  course;  only  a  woman  would  un- 
derstand it." 

"Oh.  I  understand,"  said  Hollis. 

But  Eve  ignored  him.  "The  canoes 
are  keeping  all  together  in  a  way  they 
haven't  done  before.  Do  you  think — oh, 
it  must  be  that  they  have  got  some  one 
who  is  living!" 

"It's  possible." 

"They  are  holding  something  up  so 
carefully."  She  sprang  to  her  feet.  "lam 
sure  I  saw  it  move !    Paul  has  saved  a 
I  life!    How  can  you  sit  there,  Mr.  Hollis? 
I    Go.    Go  and  find  out!" 


Hollis  went.  In  twenty  minutes  he 
came  back. 

"Well  ?"  said  Eve,  breathlessly. 

"Yes,  there's  a  chance1  for  this  one. 
He'll  come  around,  I  guess." 

"Paul  has  saved  him." 

"  I  don't  know  that  he's  much  worth 
the  saving.  He  looks  a,  regular  scala- 
wag." 

"How  can  you  say  that  —  a  human 
life!" 

Hollis  looked  down  at  the  sand,  abashed. 

"Couldn't  I  go  over  there  for  a  mo- 
ment?" Eve  said,  watching  excitedly  the 
distant  group. 

"  Better  not." 

"Tell  me  just  how  Paul  did  it,  then?" 
she  asked,  light-heartedly.  "  For  of  course 
it  was  he;  the  Indians  don't  know  any- 
thing." 

"Well,  I  can't  say  how  exactly.  He 
brought  him  in." 

"  Isn't  he  wonderful !" 

"I  have  always  thought  him  the  clev- 
erest, fellow  I  have  ever  known  in  all  my 
life."  responded  poor  I  [oil is,  stout  ly. 

The  next  day  the  little  girl,  freshly 
robed  and  fair,  her  small  hands  full  of 
flowers,  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  forest  bury- 
ing-ground  belonging*  to  Jupiter  Light. 
Eve  had  not  left  her.  There  were  thirty 
new  mounds  there  before  the  record  was 
finished. 

"Steamer  Mayheiv  burned,  Tuesday 
night,  ten  miles  east  Jupiter  Light.  Fif- 
teen persons  known  to  be  saved.  May- 
hew  carried  thirty  cabin  passengers,  a 
hundred  emigrants,  besides  crew.  Total 
loss."  (Bois  Blanc  despatch  to  the  As- 
sociated Press.) 

The  camp  was  abandoned.  Reaching 
the  muddy  streets  of  Bois  Blanc  again, 
with  the  near  proximity  of  pi'essing,  clat- 
tering, breathless  business,  and  the  near 
departure  for  the  South  hovering  before 
her,  with  the  memory  too  of  those  stiff 
dead  forms  left  behind  at  the  Light,  Eve 
said  to  herself:  "He  has  forgotten.  It  is 
natural  that  he  should  forget." 

XX. 

Fourth  of  July.  A  brilliant  morning, 
with  the  warm  sun  tempering  the  cool  air, 
and  shining  with  glittering  radiance  on 
the  pure  cold  lake. 

At  ten  o'clock  precisely  the  cannon 
began  to  boom;  it  looked  as  though  the 
town  had  undertaken  a  siege  of  the  water, 
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for  the  guns  were  planted  at  the  ends  of 
the  piers,  their  muzzles  pointing  seaward. 
Each  cannon  was  to  l>e  fired  thirteen 
times,  in  honor,  of  course1,  of  the  immortal 
Colonies;  and  the  Bois  Rhine  Light  Artil- 
lery held  themselves  sternly  erect,  trying 
to  appear  unconscious  of  the  near  presence 
of  all  Bois  Blanc,  sitting  close  behind  with 
pea-nuts,  and  criticising  them. 

The  salute  over,  the  piers  were  deserted. 
The  procession  was  formed.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  order : 

"The  Marshal  of  the  Day. 

"The  Goddess  of  Liberty"  (Parthenia 
Drone)  "  on  her  car." 

"The  Clergy."    (In  carriages.) 

"Fire-Engine  E.  P.  Snow.""  (Trimmed 
with  smilax.) 

"The  Mayor  and  Common  Council." 
(In  carriages.) 

"Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  1." 
(With  angel  on  the  ladder.) 

"The  Immortal  Thirteen."  (Thirteen 
little  girls  in  a  lumber  wagon,  singing 
"The  Red,  White,  and  Blue.") 

"Fire -Engine  Leander  Braddock." 
(With  streamers  of  pink  tarlatan.) 

"  The  Carnival  of  Venice.  A  Tableau." 
(This  tableau  represented  the  facade  of 
a  Venetian  palace,  skilfully  constructed 
upon  the  model  of  the  Parthenon,  with 
AVolf  Roth,  in  an  Indian  canoe  below, 
playing  upon  his  guitar.  Wolf  was  at- 
tired as  a  Venetian,  in  a  turban,  Cardigan 
jacket,  high  boots  with  spurs,  and  pow- 
dered hair.  The  second  Miss  Drone,  as 
Ceres,  looked  down  upon  him  from  the 
palace  balcony.) 

"Fire-Engine  Conqueror."  (With  a 
performing  dog.) 

"  Reader  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence and  Orator  of  the  Day."  (In  car- 
riages.) 

"Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  2." 
(With  a  Cupid.) 

"  The  Survivors  of  the  War."  (On  foot, 
with  banners. ) 

"Fire-Engine  Senator  M.  P.  Hagan." 
(With  an  oil-portrait  of  the  Senator.) 

"Model  of  the  Bois  Blanc  Monument 
to  our  Fallen  Heroes."  (Crowned  with 
laurel. ) 

"Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  3." 
(With  a  cornet  playing  "The  Sweet  By- 
and-By."  I 

"Widows  of  our  Fallen  Heroes."  (In 
carriages.) 

"  Fire-Engine  Excelsior."  (Carrying 
the  drum  corps,  drumming.) 


"  The  Arts  and  Sciences."  (Represented 
by  the  drays  of  Bois  Blanc,  the  portable 
printing-press  of  the  Bois  Blanc  Courier, 
and  the  coal  wagons.) 

"Citizens."  (Boys  hooting  and  whist- 
ling; little  girls  pushing  baby  wagons; 
Indians.) 

Cicely  watched  the  procession  from  the 
windows  of  Paul's  office,  laughing  con- 
stantly with  wild  little  outbursts  of  glee; 
the  expression  of  her  face  reminded  Eve 
of  her  moonlit  dance  at  Romney,  seven 
months  before.  When  Hollis  passed,  sit- 
ting stiffly  erect  in  his  carriage — he  was 
the  "Reader  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence"— she  threw  a  bouquet  at  him, 
and  compelled  him  to  bow.  Hollis  was 
adorned  with  a  broad  stiff  scarf  of  white 
satin,  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  by 
an  immense  rosette  of  the  national  colors. 

"I  am  going  to  the  public  square  to 
hear  him,"  Cicely  announced  suddenly. 
"Come,  Paul." 

"  You  couldn't  see  anything;  you're  too 
little,"  answered  Paul. 

"You  can  put  me  on  the  fence.  Eve, 
you  must  go  too,  and  grandpa.  Come, 
grandpa." 

"I  will  keep  out  of  the  rabble,  I  think; 
it  appears  indiscriminate,"  said  the  Judge. 
(He  had  observed  the  negro  barber  of 
Bois  Blanc  among  the  "Survivors  of  the 
War."  with  a  star-spangled  helmet.) 

"Oh,  come  on;  I  dare  say  you  have 
never  heard  the  thing  read  through  in 
your  life," suggested  Paul,  laughing. 

"Thomas  Jefferson,  sir,  was  my  great- 
uncle.  My  grandfather,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  Georgia,  was  a  Signer." 

"  Sign  a  treaty  of  peace  now,  grandpa. 
And  take  Eve." 

The  Judge  offered  his  arm. 

The  one  church  bell  (Baptist)  and  the 
two  little  fire  bells  were  jangling  merrily 
when  they  reached  the  street.  People 
were  hurrying  toward  the  square.  Many 
of  them  were  delegates  from  neighboring 
towns;  they  had  accompanied  their  fire- 
engines  to  Bois  Blanc,  and  were  proud  of 
their  appearance.  White  dresses  were 
abundant.  The  favorite  refreshment  was 
a  lemon  partially  scooped  out,  the  hollow 
filled  with  lemon  candy.  When  they 
reached  the  square,  Paul  established  Ci- 
cely on  the  top  of  a  fence,  standing  behind 
to  steady  her ;  and  presently  the  procession 
appeared,  wheeling  slowly  in,  and  falling 
into  position  in  a  half-circle  before  the 
main  stand,  the  fire-engines  in  front,  the 
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hook  and  ladders  behind,  with  the  Carni- 
val of  Venice  and  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
as  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  The  Clergy, 
the  Mayor  and  Common  Council,  the  Ora- 
tor of  the  Day,  were  escorted  to  their  places 
on  the  stand,  and  the  ceremonies  opened. 
By-and-by  came  the  turn  of  Hollis.  In  a 
high,  chanting  voice  he  began  : 

"When — in  the  course — of  hu — man 
events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  peo- 
ple to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which 
have  connected  them  with  another — " 

"Cheer,1'  whispered  Cicely  to  Paul. 

Paul,  entering  into  it,  set  up  a  mighty 
hurrah  with  so  much  vigor  that  all  the 
people  near  him  joined  in  patriotically, 
to  the  confusion  of  the  Reader,  who  went 
on,  however,  as  well  as  he  could,  and  in  a 
higher  key  than  ever: 

"We/to/d — these  truths — to  be  self-evi- 
dent, that  all — men  are  created  equal — " 

"  Again, "  murmured  Cicely. 

And  again  Paul's  corner  burst  forth  ir- 
repressibly,  followed  after  a  moment  by 
the  entire  assemblage,  glad  to  be  doing 
something  in  a  vocal  way  on  their  own 
account  after  so  much  pious  silence,  and 
determined  to  have  their  money's  worth 
of  jollity  if  of  nothing  else. 

And  so,  from  "the  present  King  of 
Great  Britain"  to  "our  lives,  our  forr- 
chuns,and  our  sacrred  honor,"  on  it  went, 
a  chorus  of  hurrahs  growing  louder  and 
louder  until  they  became  roars — "genu- 
yne  Lake  Superior  smiles,"  as  Hollis  called 
them  later,  when,  his  official  duties  over 
and  his  glaring  satin  scarf  removed,  he 
appeared  at  the  cottage  to  talk  it  over. 

"  I  knew  it  was  you,"  he  said  to  Paul, 
with  one  of  his  grins,  as  he  seated  him- 
self in  the  elaborate  extension-chair  which 
Paul  had  (mistakenly)  bought  for  the 
shrunken  little  figure  of  the  Judge.  "But 
say,  did  you  notice  the  Widows  of  our 
Fallen  Heroes,  now  ?  To  me  they  looked 
scared;  they  had  a  sort  of  glare  under 
their  crape.  You  see,  once  we  had  eight 
of  'em  ;  but  this  year  there  is  only  one  left ; 
all  the  rest  have  married  again.  Now  it 
happens  that  this  very  year  the  Soldiers' 
Monument  is  done  at  last,  and  naturally 
the  committee  wanted  the  Widows  of  the 
Fallen  to  ride  in  the  pi'ocession  as  a  sort  of 
souvenir.  The  one  Widow  who  was  left 
declared  that  she  would  not  ride  all  alone ; 
she  said  it  would  look  as  though  no  one 
had  asked  her,  whereas  she  had  had  at  least 
three  good  offers.  So  the  committee  went 
to  the  others  and  asked  them  to  dress  up 


as  former  Widows  just  for  to-day.  Lots 
of  people  cried  when  they  came  along, 
two  and  two,  all  in  black,  so  pathetic." 
He  sprang  up  to  greet  Eve,  who  was  en- 
tering, and  the  foot-board  entangled  itself 
with  his  feet,  after  the  peculiarly  insidi- 
ous fashion  of  extension-chairs.  "Hang 
it  all!  Instrument  of  torture!"  he  said, 
crossly. 

"I  will  leave  it  to  you  in  my  will,"  de- 
clared Paul.  "  And  perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well  to  say  it  now,  before  witnesses,  be- 
cause to-morrow  I  am  going  away." 

Cicely  stopped  laughing  "Going 
away?    What  for  ?" 

"Business.  I  shall  be  back  in  plenty 
of  time — two  or  three  days  before  I  start 
South." 

"There  go  half  of  the  last  few  hours," 
thought  Eve. 

The  second  evening  after,  Hollis  came 
up  the  path  to  Paul's  door.  The  Judge, 
Eve,  Cicely,  and  Porley  with  Jack,  were 
sitting  on  the  steps,  after  the  Bois  Blanc 
fashion;  they  had  all  been  using  their 
best  blandishments  to  induce  Master  Jack 
to  go  to  bed.  But  that  young  gentleman 
refused;  he  played  patty -cake  steadily 
with  Porley,  looking  at  the  othei's  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  eye;  and  if  Porley  made 
the  least  attempt  to  rise,  he  began  what 
Cicely  called  his  Ulalume — loud  bewail- 
ings,  with  his  face  screwed  up,  but  with- 
out a  tear.  It  was  suspected  that  these 
were  pure  artifice,  and  not  one  of  his 
worshippers  could  help  admiring  his  sa- 
gacity. They  altogether  refrained  from 
punishing  it. 

"  I  was  at  the  post-office;  so  I  thought 
I'd  just  inquire  for  you,"  said  Hollis. 
"There  was  only  one  letter.  It's  for 
Miss  Bruce." 

Eve  took  the  letter  and  put  it  in  her 
pocket.  She  had  recognized  the  hand- 
writing instantly. 

Hollis,  who  also  knew  the  handwriting, 
began  to  praise  himself  up  in  his  own 
mind  as  rapidly  as  he  could  for  bringing 
it.  "  It  was  a  good  thing  to  do.  And  a 
kind  thing.  You  must  manage  jobs  like 
that  for  her  often,  C.  Hollis;  then  you'll 
be  sure  that  you  ain't,  yourself,  a  plumb 
fool.  She  doesn't  open  it  ?  Of  course 
she  doesn't,  Tom  Noddy !  Go  and  sit 
down,  and  stop  your  jawing." 

Eve  did  not  open  her  letter  until  she 
reached  her  own  room  at  eleven  o'clock. 
When  she  was  safely  behind  her  bolted 
door  she  took  it  from  its  envelope  and 
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road  it.  She  road  it  and  re-read  it.  Hold- 
ing it  in  her  hand,  she  pondered  over  it. 
She  was  standing  by  the  mantel-piece  be- 
cause her  lamp  was  there. 

The  soles  of  her  foot  began  to  ache,  and 
she  sat  down.  This  was  at  one  o'clock. 
The  letter  was  as  follows: 

•'Dkai:  Eve,— Now  that  I  am  away 
from  her.  I  can  see  that  Cicely  is  not  so 
well  as  we  have  thought.  All  that  laugh- 
ing yesterday  morning  was  too  much.  I 
am  afraid  that  she  will  break  down  when 
I  go  away — I  mean  when  I  start  South. 
So  1  write  to  suggest  that  you  take  her  off 
for  a  trip  of  ten  days  or  so.  You  might 
go  up  to  St.  Paul.  Then  I  needn't  see 
her  at  all,  and  it  really  would  be  better. 

"  As  to  seeing  you  again  — 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Paul  Tennant." 

"  Why  did  lie  write,  '  As  to  seeing  you 
again,'  and  then  stop  ?  What  was  it  that 
he  had  intended  to  say.  and  why  did  he 
leave  it  unfinished?  'As  to  seeing  you 
again — '  Supposing  it  had  been,  'As  to 
seeing  you  again,  1  dread  it!'  But  no;  he 
would  never  say  that;  he  doesn't  dread 
anything — me  least  of  all!  Probably  it 
was  only,  '  As  to  seeing  you  again,  there 
would  be  nothing  gained  by  it;  it  would 
be  for  such  a  short  time." 

But  imagination  soon  took  flight  anew. 
"Possibly,  remembering  that  day  in  the 
wood,  he  was  going  to  write,  '  As  to  seeing 
you  again,  do  you  taish  to  see  me  ?  Is  it 
really  true  that  you  care  about  me  a  lit- 
tle ?  It  was  so  brave  to  tell  it!  A  weak 
woman,  a  petty  spirit,  could  never  have 
done  it.'  But  no,  that  is  not  what  he 
would  have  thought.  He  likes  the  other 
kind  of  women — those  who  do  not  tell." 
She  laid  her  head  down  upon  her  arms. 
•'  T  wish  I  could  make  myself  over!" 

Presently  she  began  to  ponder  again: 
"lie  had  certainly  intended  to  write 
something  which  he  found  himself  unable 
to  finish;  the  broken  sentence  tells  that. 
What  idea,  what  thought,  could  it  have 
been  ?  Any  ordinary  sentence,  like,  'As 
to  seeing  you  again,  if  is  not  necessary,  as 
you  know  already  my  plans  about  Cicely' 
--if  it  had  boon  anything  like  that,  he 
would  have  finished  it.  It  would  have 
boon  easy  to  do  so.  No;  it  was  something 
different.  Oh,  if  if  could  only  have  been, 
•  As  to  seeing  you  again,  I  must  see  you; 
it  must  be  managed  in  someway.     I  can- 


not go  without  a  leave-taking!'"  Her 
eyes  were  now  radiant  and  sweet.  Their 
glance  happened  to  fall  upon  her  watch, 
which  was  lying,  case  open,  upon  the  ta- 
ble. Three  o'clock.  "And  I  have  sat 
here  since  eleven  !  I  am  losing  my  wits." 
She  undressed  rapidly,  angrily.  Clad  in 
white,  she  stood  brushing  her  hair,  her 
supple  figure  taking,  all  unconsciously, 
enchanting  postures  as  she  now  held  a 
long  lock  at  arm's-length  to  let  the  comb 
pass  through  it,  and  now,  putting  her 
right  hand  over  her  shoulder,  brushed  out 
part  of  the  golden  mass  that  fell  from  the 
back  of  her  head  to  her  knees.  "  But  he 
must  have  intended  to  write  something 
unusual,  even  if  not  of  any  of  the  things 
I  have  been  thinking  of  —something  un- 
usual and  important;  then  he  changed  his 
mind.  That  is  the  only  solution  of  his 
leaving  it  unfinished — the  only  possible 
solution."  And  it  was  dawn  before  she 
fell  asleep. 

The  evening  before,  sitting  in  the  bar- 
room of  the  Star  Hotel.  Lakeville,  Paid 
had  written  his  letter.  He  had  got  as  far 
as,  "Then  I  needn't  see  her  at  all,  and  it 
really  would  be  better.  As  to  seeing  you 
again,"  when  a  voice  said,  "Hello,  Ten- 
nant!—busy  ?" 

"Nothing  important,"  replied  Paul, 
pushing  back  the  sheet  of  paper. 

The  visitor  shook  hands;  then  he  seated 
himself,  astride,  on  one  of  the  bar-room 
chairs,  facing  the  wooden  back,  which  he 
hugged  tightly.  He  had  come  to  talk 
about  Paul's  Clay  County  iron.  He  had 
one  or  two  ideas  about  it  which  he  thought 
might  come  to  something. 

Paul,  too,  thought  that  they  might 
come  to  something  when  he  heard  what 
they  were.  He  was  excited.  He  began 
to  jot  down  figures  on  the  envelope  which 
he  had  intended  for  Eve.  Finally  he  and 
the  new-comer  went  out  together.  Be- 
fore going  he  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket. 

When  he  came  in,  it  was  late.  "First 
mail  to  Bois  Blanc  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Five  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,"  re- 
plied the  drowsy  waiter. 

"Must  finish  it  to-night,  then,"  he 
thought.  He  took  out  the  sheet,  and  open- 
ing it,  read  through  what  he  had  written. 
"What  was  it  I  was  going  to  add  ?"  He 
tried  to  recall  the  train  of  thought.  But 
he  was  very  sleepy  (as  Hollis  said,  Paul 
had  a  genius  for  sleep).  Besides,  his 
mind  was  occupied  by  the  new  business 
plan.    "  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  what 
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I  was  going  to  say.  A  clear  protit  of 
lil'lv  thousand  in  two  years;  that  isn't 
bad.  Ford i i1  will  need  a  good  deal  of  it. 
Ye-OUgh!"  (a  yawn).  "What  teas  it  I 
was  going  to  say  ?  1  can't  imagine.  Well, 
it  wasn't  important  in  any  case;  I'll  just 
sign  it,  and  let  it  go."  So  lie  wrote, 
"Yours  sincerely,  Paul  Tennant,"  and 
went  to  bed. 

XXI. 

'*  We  had  better  spend  the  night  at  the 
butter  woman's,  then,"  suggested  Paul. 

"What  fun!  If  there  aren't  beds 
enough,  we  can  sleep  on  the  hay,"  said 
Cicely. 

Paul  had  returned,  and  had  found  her 
still  at  Bois  Blanc.  She  had  refused  to 
go  to  St.  Paul.  "The  only  Paul  I  care 
for  is  the  one  we  have  here.  AVhat  an 
t-dea,  Eve,  that  I  should  choose  just  this 
moment  for  a  trip,  1  leaven  knows  where  — 
Paul's  last  days!  And  you've  urged  it  so 
that  it  looks  as  though  you  were  trying 
to  keep  me  away  from  him." 

"I'm  not  trying;  it's  Paul,"  Eve  might 
have  answered;  but  she  did  not. 

"  It  must  be  curious  to  be  such  a  sort 
of  person  as  you  are,"  Cicely  went  on, 
looking  at  her.  "You  have  only  one 
feeling  that  ever  gives  you  any  trouble, 
haven't  you  ?    That's  anger." 

"I  am  never  angry  with  you."  Eve 
answered,  with  the  humility  which  she 
always  showed  when  Cicely  made  her 
cutting  little  speeches. 

But  Paul  had  been  right.  As  the  time 
of  his  departure  for  Romney  drew  near, 
Cicely  grew  restless.  She  was  seized  with 
fits  of  weeping.  Then,  dashing  away  the 
tears,  she  would  go  to  the  woods,  and  run 
through  the  green  aisles  like  a  wild  crea- 
ture, run  so  far,  and  for  so  many  minutes 
at  a  time — ten,  fifteen,  twenty — that  Eve 
remonstrated.  At  last,  one  evening,  when 
there  were  only  two  days  left,  her  little 
face  looked  so  drawn  and  white  that  Paul 
proposed  a  drive — anything  to  change, 
even  if  only  upon  the  surface,  the  cur- 
rent of  her  thoughts.  "We  will  go  to 
Betsy  Lake,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  an- 
tiquities." 

The  copper  mine  at  Betsy  Lake — the 
Lac  aux  Becs-Scies  of  the  early  Jesuit  ex- 
plorers— had  been  abandoned.  Recently 
traces  of  work  there  in  prehistoric  times 
had  been  discovered,  with  primitive  tools 
which  excited  interest  in  the  minds  of 
antiquarians.  The  citizens  of  Bois  Blanc 
were  not  antiquarians;  they  said  "Az- 


tecs," "Mound-builders,"  and  went  about 
their  business. 

Eve  did  not  go  with  the  little  party. 
They  had  started  at  three  o'clock,  intend- 
ing to  visit  a  hill  from  which  there  was 
an  extensive  view,  before  going  on  to  the 
butter  woman's  farm-house.  At  four  she 
herself  went  out  for  a  solitary  walk. 

As  she  was  passing  a  group  of  wretch- 
ed half-built  shanties,  beyond  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  a  frightened  woman 
came  out  of  one  of  them,  calling  loud- 
ly, "Mrs.  Halley!  oh,  Mrs.  Halley,  your 
Lyddy  is  dying  /" 

A  second  woman,  who  was  hanging 
out  clothes,  dropped  the  garment  she  had 
in  her  hand  and  ran  within.  Eve  fol- 
lowed her.  A  young  girl,  who  appeared 
to  be  in  a  spasm,  occupied  the  one  bed,  a 
poor  one.  The  mother  rushed  to  her. 
But  in  a  few  seconds  the  danger  was  over, 
and  the  girl  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

"That  Mrs.  Sullivan— she's  too  inten- 
tional," said  Mrs.  Halley,  after  she  had 
dismissed  her  frightened  neighbor.  "  I 
just  invited  her  to  sit  here  trcaquilJij 
while  1  put  out  me  clothes,  when  lo!  she 
begins  and  screams  like  mad.  She's  had 
no  education;  that's  very  plain.  There's 
nothing  the  matter  with  my  Lyddy  ex- 
cept that  she's  delicate,  and  as  soon  as 
she's  a  little  better  I'm  going  to  have  her 
take  music  lessons  on  the  peanner." 

Eve  looked  at  Mrs.  Halley \s  ragged  wet 
dress  and  at  the  wan,  pinched  face  of  the 
sleeping  girl.  "It  is  a  pity  you  have  to 
leave  her,"  she  said.  "Couldn't  you  get 
somebody  to  do  your  washing  ?" 

"I  take  in  washing,  miss:  I'm  a  lady- 
laundress.  Only  the  best;  I  never  wash 
for  the  boats." 

"  How  much  do  you  earn  a  week  ?" 

"Oh,  a  tidy  sum,"  answered  Mrs.  Hal- 
ley. Then,  seeing  that  Eve  had  taken  out 
her  purse,  her  misery  overcame  her  pride, 
and  she  burst  forth,  suddenly:  "Never 
more  than  three  dollars,  miss,  with  me 
slaving  from  morning  to  night.  And 
I've  five  children  besides  poor  Lyddy 
there.  Oh.  may  the  Lorrd  bless  you  !  Oh, 
what  luck  the  day!"  She  began  to  cry. 
"And  me  with  my  skirt  all  wet  and  the 
house  not  clean  when  the  chariot  of  the 
Lord  descended  upon  me !"  She  sank  into 
a  chair,  her  toil-worn  hands  over  her  face, 
her  tired  back  bent  forward,  relaxed  at 
last,  and  resting. 

Eve  pursued  her  investigations.  She 
sent  a  boy  to  town  for  provisions,  and 
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waited  to  sec  a  meal  prepared.  Mrs.  Hal- 
ley,  still  wet  and  ragged,  but  now  refresh- 
ed by  joy,  moved  about  rapidly;  at  last 
there  was  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  sit 
down  and  wait.  "She  was  the  prettiest 
of  all  my  children,"  she  remarked,  indi- 
cating the  sleeping  girl  with  a  motion  of 
her  head. 

"  She  is  still  pretty,"  Eve  answered. 

"Yet  you  never  saw  her  making  eyes 
at  gentlemen  like  some.  There's  a  great 
deal  of  making  eyes  in  Boblar.  Rose 
Bonham,  now— she  got  a  silk  dress  out 
of  Mi*.  Tennant  no  longer  ago  as  last 
March." 

"Mr.  Tennant?" 

"Yes;  the  gentleman  who  superintends 
the  mine.  Not  that  I  have  anything  to 
say  against  him.  Gentlemen  has  their 
priviluges.     All  I  say  is  —  yirls  haven't!" 

Eve  had  risen.  "  I  must  go  now;  I  will 
come  again  soon." 

"  Oh,  miss,"  said  the  woman,  dropping 
her  gossip,  and  returning  to  her  gratitude 
(which  was  genuine) — "oh,  miss,  mayn't 
I  know  your  name?  I  want  to  put  it  in 
my  prayers.  There  was  just  three  cents 
in  the  house,  miss,  when  you  came;  and 
Lyddy  she  couldn't  eat  the  last  meal  I  got 
for  her — a  cracker  and  a  piece  of  mack- 
erel." 

' '  You  can  pray  for  me  without  a  name," 
said  Eve,  going  out, 

She  felt  as  though  there  were  hot  coals 
in  her  t  hroat.  She  could  scarcely  breathe. 
She  went  toward  the  forest,  and  enter- 
ing it  by  a  cart  track,  walked  rapidly  on. 
Rose  Bonham  was  the  daughter  of  the 
butter  woman.  Bonham  had  a  rough 
forest  farm  about  five  miles  from  Bois 
Blanc,  on  the  road  to  Betsy  Lake,  and  his 
wife  kept  Paul's  cottage  supplied  with  but- 
ter. Eve  had  seen  the  daughter  several 
times.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  girl. 
Eve  and  Cicely  thought  her  bold.  But 
the  women  who  eat  the  butter  are  apt  to 
think  so  of  those  who  bring  it,  if  the  bring- 
ers  have  sparkling  eyes,  peach-like  com- 
plexions, curling  hair,  and  the  gait  of 
Hebe. 

And  Paul  himself  had  suggested  the 
spending  the  night  there — an  entirely  un- 
necessary thing— under  the  pretence  of 
gaining  thereby  an  earlier  start  in  the 
morning. 

She  came  to  a  little  pool  of  clear  water. 
Pausing  beside  it,  half  unconsciously,  she 
beheld  the  reflection  of  her  face  in  its 
mirror.    Something  seemed  to  say  to  her, 


"  And  what  is  your  education,  your  cul- 
ture, in  short  all  your  ladyhood,  worth 
when  compared  with  the  peach-like  face 
of  that  young  girl  ?"  Her  own  image 
looked  up  at  her,  pale  and  cold,  pale  and 
stern ;  it  did  not  seem  to  her  to  have  a 
trace  of  beauty.  She  took  a  stone,  and 
casting  it  in  the  pool,  shattered  the  pic- 
ture. "I  wish  I  were  beautiful  beyond 
words!  I  wish  I  had  everything!  1  could 
be  beautiful  if  I  had  everything.  If  no- 
thing but  the  finest  lace  and  velvet  touch- 
ed me,  if  I  never  raised  my  hand  to  do 
anything  for  myself,  if  I  had  only  dainty 
and  delicate  and  beautiful  things  about 
me,  I  should  be  beautiful — I  know  I 
should.  Bad  women  have  those  things, 
they  say.  Why  haven't  they  the  best  of 
it?" 

She  began  to  walk  on  again.  She  had 
not  as  yet  given  much  thought  to  the  di- 
rection her  steps  were  taking.  Now  it 
came  to  her  that  the  road  to  Lake  Betsy, 
and  therefore  to  Bonham's,  was  not  far 
away,  and  she  crossed  the  wood  toward 
it,  When  she  reached  it,  she  turned  tow- 
ard Bonham's.  Five  miles.  And  it  was 
now  after  five  o'clock. 

When  she  came  in  sight  of  the  low 
roof  and  scattered  out-buildings  a  sudden 
realization  came  to  her,  and  she  stopped. 
What  was  she  doing  there  ?  If  they 
should  see  her,  any  of  them,  what  would 
they  think  ?  What  could  she  say  ?  And 
as  though  they  were  already  upon  her, 
she  took  refuge  hastily  behind  the  high 
bushes  with  which  the  road  wyas  bordered. 
"  What  have  I  come  here  for?  It  is  hu- 
miliating. Oh,  let  me  get  back  home! — 
let  me  get  back  home!"  She  returned 
toward  Bois  Blanc  by  the  fields  and  the 
woods,  avoiding  the  road.  The  shadows 
were  dense  now;  it  wras  almost  night. 

She  had  gone  more  than  a  mile  when 
she  stopped  and  retraced  her  steps.  When 
she  reached  Bonham's  the  second  time, 
lights  wrere  shining  from  the  windows. 
"  I  had  to  come !  I  had  to  come !" 

The  roughly  built  house  rose  directly 
from  the  road.  Blinds  and  curtains  were 
evidently  considered  superlluous.  With 
breathless  eagerness  she  drew  near.  The 
evening  was  cool,  and  the  windows  were 
closed.  Through  the  small  Avrinkled 
panes  she  could  distinguish  a  wrinkled 
Cicely,  a  wrinkled  Judge,  a  Hoi  lis  much 
askew,  and  a  Paul  Tennant  with  a  dislo- 
cated jaw.  They  were  playing  a  game. 
After  some  moments  she  recognized  that 
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it  was  bezique.  She  almost  laughed  aloud, 
a  bitter  laugh  at  herself:  she  had  walked 
five  miles  to  see  a  game  of  bezique. 

A  dog  harked;  she  turned  away  and 
began  her  long  journey  homeward. 

Presently  the  thought  came  to  her,  and 
would  not  leave  her,  "After  the  game  is 
over,  and  the  others  have  gone  to  bed,  lie 
will  see  that  girl  somehow,  somewhere." 

She  did  not  find  the  road  a  long  one. 
Passion  made  it  short,  a  passion  of  de- 
spair. 

Reaching  the  town  at  last,  she  passed 
an  ice-cream  saloon  with  a  large  window. 
Seated  within,  accompanied  by  a  Bois 
Blanc  youth  of  the  hobbledehoy  species, 
was  Rose  Bonham,  eating  pink  ice-cream. 

"I 'lowed,  miss,  dat  yer  urns'  have  gone 
out  dair  yousef  on  foot,  to  dat  dair  but- 
ter woman's,  you's  been  gone  so  tumble 
long,"  said  Porley,  by  way  of  an  immense 
joke. 

The  next  evening  at  six  the  excursion 
party  returned.  At  seven  they  were 
seated  at  the  tea-table.  The  little  door- 
bell jangled  loudly  in  the  near  hall. 
There  was  a  sound  of  voices.    Paul,  who 


was  nearest  the  door,  rose  and  went  to  see 
what  it  was. 

After  a  long  delay  he  came  back  and 
looked  in.  They  had  all  left  the  table, 
and  Cicely  had  gone  to  her  room.  Paul 
beckoned  Eve  out  silently.  His  face  had 
a  look  that  made  her  heart  stop  beating. 
In  the  narrow  hall,  under  the  small  lamp, 
he  gave  her,  one  by  one,  three  telegraphic 
despatches,  open. 

The  first :  "  Monday. 

"  Break  it  to  Cicely.  Dear  Ferdie  died 
at  dawn.        Sabrina  Abercrombie." 

The  second :  "  Monday. 

"Morrison  died  this  morning.  Tele- 
graph your  wishes. 

"  Edward  Knox,  M.D." 

The  third:  "  Wednesday. 

"Morrison  buried  this  afternoon.  Ad- 
dress me,  Pulaski  House,  Savannah. 

"Edward  Knox,  M.D." 

"I  ought  to  have  had  them  two  days 
ago,"  said  Paul.  He  stood  with  his  lips 
slightly  apart  looking  at  her,  but  without 
seeing  her  or  seeing  anything. 

[to  be  continued.] 


" T'OTHER  MISS  MANDY." 

BY    NANNIE    MAYO  FITZHUGH. 


"  WHER'S  PaP- Auu"  Drus>' ?" 

T  T  "Fur  the  lan's  sake,  Malviny,  don' 
ast  me  nothin'  'bout  yo'  pap.  His  goin's 
an'  doin's  is  mo'n  he  can  keep  the  straight 
of  hisse'f,  let  alone  other  folks.  Ef  I 
knowed  where  he  wTas,  dinner  wouldn'  be 
a-settin*  here  sp'ilin',  after  megittin'  roun' 
so  peart  to  have  it  on  time,  an'  me  with 
the  misery  in  my  head  that  bad  I  can't 
hardly  live  right  now.  I  don'  know  no- 
thin'  'bout  him,  'thout  he's  in  the  horse 
lot.  What  you  want  of  yo'  pap  any- 
ways ?"  But  there  was  none  to  answer. 
Through  the  open  door  Aunt  Drusy  could 
see,  when,  startled  at  the  silence,  she  turn- 
ed round,  a  pair  of  brown  thin  legs  scam- 
pering as  fast  as  their  scantiness  of  di- 
mension would  allow  in  the  direction  of 
the  horse  lot.  Malviny,  wise  from  expe- 
rience, never  waited  the  end  of  her  aunt 
Drusy's  harangues  if  she  could  elude  ob- 
servation long  enough  to  gain  the  door. 
Across  the  road  and  down  the  stony  hill 
she  sped,  wholly  unbeautiful,  with  her 
little  seven-year-old  figure  all  bones  and 
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angles,  and  hair,  skin,  and  eyes  sun-wash- 
ed to  one  monotonous  sickly  drab. 

In  the  horse  lot  she  found  her  father 
putting  on  his  coat  preparatory  to  going 
to  dinner. 

"Pap,"  she  said,  "t'other  Miss  Mandy 
done  come."  As  she  spoke  she  peered 
with  eyes  full  of  anxiety  into  his  face. 
He  had  not  even  turned  to  see  who  it  was 
when  he  heard  her  coming,  and  now  nei- 
ther his  attitude  nor  his  stolid,  impene- 
trable face  showed  any  interest  in  the 
announcement. 

"I  don'  keer,"  he  said,  indifferently. 

"  She  don'  look  contrairy,  neither, "con- 
tinued the  child,  undaunted  by  this  dis- 
couraging reception  of  news  whose  im- 
portance seemed  consuming  her;  "like 
them  other  school-teachers  what  gits  up 
schools  roun'  here;  she's  powerful  kin'- 
spoken,  an' —  Oh,  pap,  air  you  goin'  to 
sign  me  ?" 

She  hardly  expected  an  answer,  and 
she  received  none.  Except  when  some 
neighbor's  sturdy  son  by  chance  would 
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recall  the  old  disappointment,  Lije  Meeks 
seemed  absolutely  to  forget  the  existence 
of  the  motherless  child  whose  birth  had 
been  the  occasion  of  his  keenest  sorrow, 
by  reason  of  her  sex.  Malviny  was  not  a 
being  constituted  to  reconcile  her  father. 

He  was  a  man  subject  to  bursts  of  hot, 
ungoverned  anger,  and  at  such  times  he 
would  whip  her  cruelly,  though  less  bru- 
tally than  if  she  had  been  the  boy  he 
longed  for,  yet  his  nature  was  affection- 
ate and  home-loving,  and  a  union  of  femi- 
nine and  childish  graces  would  have  avail- 
ed completely  to  win  for  Malviny  all  her 
sex  had  lost  her  in  his  heart.  But  acute 
natural  sensitiveness  produced  a  repel- 
lent, unchildlike  reserve  that  took  away 
all  hope  her  unlovely  little  person  had 
left  her.  She  lived  always  under  a  sort 
of  conviction  of  sin. 

They  had  reached  the  corner  of  the  old 
worm-fence  where  the  new  school-mistress 
had  reined  her  horse.  The  man  dreaded 
the  interview,  and  embarrassment  and  de- 
fiance modified  the  greeting  he  wished  to 
make  entirely  cordial. 

"  You  the  school-mistis  I  heerd  um  say 
was  going  round  gittin'  up  signers,  I 
reckon,"  he  said,  after  she  had  been  press- 
ed and  had  refused  to  dismount. 

"Yes,"  she  answered:  "I  suppose  my 
little  friend  here  told  you  I'm  going  to 
take  possession  of  her."  She  smiled  at 
the  child,  who  stood  shy  and  silent  be- 
hind her  father,  watching  the  visitor  with 
furtive  steadiness.  "I've  already  been 
promised  most  of  her  friends.  Of  course 
you  will  want  the  little  girl  in  school  this 
spring'?" 

A  pair  of  self-expressing,  self-uncon- 
scious eyes  were  raised  in  abandonment  of 
entreaty  to  him  who  seemed  to  Malviny's 
mind  to  hold  the  very  keys  of  destiny. 
"Pap,"  she  whispered,  trusting  the  hope 
she  held  most  dear  to  the  force  of  that  one 
appeal,  "ef  you  sign  me.  I'll  git  up  *rith- 
metic  uvva  night  same  as  I  was  a  boy." 

She  caught  the  intent,  gaze  of  the  young 
school-mistress,  and  a  tide  of  agonizing 
self-consciousness  seemed  to  drown  her 
faculties.  The  next  instant  her  eyes  met 
Mildred's  in  a  flash  of  that  mutual  recog- 
nition which,  while  it  lasts,  precludes  all 
possibility  of  shyness  between  those  who 
share  it. 

"  Mr.  Meeks,"  said  the  new  teacher,  im- 
petuously, '"does  it  seem  to  you  that  you 
have  the  riglit  to  keep  that  child  out  of 
school  ?" 


He  did  not  resent  this — a  fact  at  which 
Mildred  wondered  upon  subsequent  re- 
flection— but  put  himself  instantly  on 
the  defensive.  "I  don' know  as  I  ever 
said  I  wouldu'  sign,  though  I  'low  to  not 
bein'  no  gret  hau'  fur  women  teachers. 
Miss  Mandy  now,  she  was  one  o'  them 
kin',  co'se,  an'  that  school  o'  hern  -was  jes 
natu'ally  the  no-countes'  place.  Any- 
ways, I  don1  know  but  what  I  will  sign 
some.  Bill  Murphy  now,  I  'low  he  signed 
a  right  smart.  My  lor !  ef  I  had  half  that 
there  tobacco  land  of  Bill's.  I  wouldn't 
stan'  back  fur  a  little  money  when  it  come 
to  schoolinV 

Miss  Owen  silently  handed  him  the  list 
of  signatures  and  amounts.  He  studied 
it  critically  for  a  few  moments,  trying  to 
calculate  the  amount  due  from  him  in  or- 
der to  preserve  the  proportion  between 
the  sum  subscribed  and  the  subscriber's 
property  and  social  standing  which  the 
previous  signers  had  established.  Pre- 
sently he  laid  the  "  ar-tick-le"  on  his  care- 
fully poised  knee,  and  wrote  his  name 
with  grave  and  laborious  precision,  hold- 
ing his  tongue  between  his  teeth  the  while. 
Miss  Owen  replaced  the  paper  without 
looking  at  it,  and  made  a  second  move- 
ment toward  starting.  But  Mr.  Meeks, 
after  the  manner  of  those  conquered  un- 
consciously to  themselves,  was  disposed  to 
be  gracious,  and  insisted  on  detaining  her 
as  his  guest  at  dinner. 

Mildred's  first  impulse  was  to  seal  her 
conquest  over  masculine  prejudice  by  ac- 
cepting this  invitation,  but  a  vision  of  the 
unknown  "  Drusy"  in  housewifely  dis- 
comfiture at  the  thought  of  entertaining 
a  distinguished  guest  without  the  red 
cloth  on  the  table,  or  time  to  beat  up  a 
bowl  of  float,  chose  for  her  the  part  of  dis- 
cretion, and  made  her  plead  her  promise 
to  dine  at  her  boarding-house. 

And  Malviny  watched,  till  she  lost 
them  in  the  shadow  of  the  woods,  the 
white  horse  and  the  gleam  of  his  rider's 
hair  on  her  dark  habit,  with  the  spell 
upon  her  of  that  divine,  half-fearful 
glimpse  that  sometimes  startles  every  life 
— the  dim  awakening  of  a  human  soul  to 
its  own  beauty. 

The  school  was  having  recess.  Through 
the  open  windows,  from  the  dense  netting 
of  green  boughs  that  crowded  the  very 
eaves  and  shut  off  the  mid -day  rays  of 
the  hot  June  sun,  came  a  faint  delicious 
emanation  that  was  not  fragrance,  but 
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seemed  the  woods'  own  consciousness  of 
their  "lad,  mute,  mysterious  life. 

Before  the  stove  that  served  her  for  a 
desk,  in  default  of  anything  hetter,  Mil- 
dred sat  correcting  various  documents  of 
remarkable  appearance  which  had  been 
presented  for  her  inspection  as  "composi- 
tions.'' Presently  her  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  a  dispute  that  was  going  on  in 
stage-whispers  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"  You  ast  her." 

"  I  won't  ast  her;  y'all  make  me  ast  her 
uvva  tiling." 

The  large  girls  were  intrenched,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  behind  the  tall  bench- 
es of  the  corner,  from  which  strong- 
hold Miss  Owen  had  tried  at  every  in- 
termission to  eject  them  by  strategy. 

The  dispute  in  the  corner  grew  louder, 
emphasized  by  sundry  sibilant  ejacula- 
tions of  " 'sh,  'sh,"  and  "shet  up,"  the 
school-mistress  being  well  aware  that  these 
demonstrations  of  concern  lest  her  peace 
should  be  disturbed  were  exaggerated  in 
order  to  attract  her  attention,  and  draw 
from  her  some  question  that  might  open 
the  subject  on  which  it  was  evident  they 
desired  an  interview. 

"  Malviny  oughter  ast  her;  she  looks 
like  she  could  eat  her  up  with  them  starin' 
eyes  q'  hern.  Ef  I  sot  as  much  sto'  by 
anybody  as  Malviny  do  by  teacher,  I'd 
uppen  ast  her  uvva  tiling  come  into  my 
head." 

The  child  shrank  back  with  a  flush  of 
embarrassment  at  the  giggle  of  apprecia- 
tion that  followed  this  display  of  wit  at 
her  expense.  To  her  the  teacher  was  a 
sacred  being,  of  whom  to  speak  lightly 
was  profanation. 

"  Ef  Malviny  won't,  I  will,"  proceeded 
the  speaker.  Then  raisingher  voice,  which 
the  hush  of  expectation  made  unnaturally 
distinct,  she  said,  in  an  apologetic  drawl, 
"Miss  Mildred." 

"Well?" 

"Air  you  engaged  to  marry  ?" 

The  unlooked-for  nature  of  this  inquiry 
threw  her  off  her  guard  so  completely  that 
she  forgot  the  impropriety  of  the  question, 
and  only  answered  "No,"  with  a  face  of 
expectant  surprise. 

"  Lawsy  me!"  replied  the  questioner, 
"I'm  'most  always  engaged  to  three. 
Wasn't  you  never  engaged  to  tln*ee  ?" 

Miss  Owen's  conversational  powers 
seemed  paralyzed  to  a  condition  of  mon- 
osyllabic uniformity.  "No,"  she  said, 
still  expectantly. 


"You  wasn't!  Well,  I  declare!  It's 
a  sight  of  fun.  Th1  ain't  hardly  a  one  of 
us  Fif  Reader  girls  what  ain't  engaged; 
but  I  jes  as  live  not  be  engaged  at  all  as 
to  jes  have  one  feller." 

Mildred  felt  her  face  crimson.  She  was 
silent  a  moment,  overcome  by  a  sense  of 
the  disproportion  between  the  wisdom  re- 
quired to  deal  helpfully  with  her  girls  and 
her  own  power  to  supply  that  wisdom. 
When  she  spoke,  it  was  in  decided  but 
earnest,  sympathetic  language  that  was 
so  much  good  seed  in  the  fertile  soil  of 
their  fresh,  receptive  minds,  though  the 
immediate  result  of  her  words  would  have 
discouraged  her. 

She  had  risen  as  she  spoke,  and  taking 
her  hat  and  the  dipper  from  their  nails, 
went  tli rough  the  open  door,  looking  back 
over  her  shoulder  with  a  smile  as  she  said 
the  last  words. 

"  Well,  that  do  beat  all!"  ejaculated  the 
girl,  in  slow  bewilderment.  "Sech  talk- 
in's  that  air  p'intedly  a  new  word  to  me. 
She  went  out  powerful  suddent,  To'  any- 
body could  ast  her  nothin'.  It's  droll 'at 
ain't  nobody  settin'  up  to  her — good-look- 
in'  woman  like  teacher.  She  war  right 
smart  plegged — in  reason." 

"  I  heerd  some  person  say  'at  they  was 
a  min'  to  spark  school-mistis,"  put  in  an- 
other girl,  "and  that's  Teed  Cribbins." 

She  glanced  across  the  room  to  see  the 
effect  of  the  name  on  a  girl  who  sat  ab- 
sorbed in  her  arithmetic,  and  was  at  this 
moment  engaged  in  proving  the  correct- 
ness of  her  multiplication  by  going  over 
the  operation  on  her  fingers.  Every  eye 
of  the  group  in  the  corner  instinctively 
followed  the  speaker's.  The  faint  pink  of 
the  mathematician's  cheek  deepened  and 
crept  over  brow  and  neck,  but  the  bent 
head  did  not  move,  and  the  accurate,  slow 
movement  of  her  fingers  was  unbroken. 

"  Teed 'lowed  they  couldn't  nobody  ben- 
der him  from  goin'  to  see  school-mistis,  ef 
she  did  boa'd  at  ole  Mis'  Hall's,"  continued 
the  last  informant,  ostensibly  for  the  ben- 
efit of  her  immediate  neighbors.  A  half- 
uneasy,  wholly  appreciative  giggle  fol- 
lowed this.  "  Shet  up,  Emmy,"  said  one. 
"You  done  got  Barb'ry  that  plegged  she 
can't  get  her  'rithmetic." 

The  object  of  this  consideration  did  not 
notice  it.  A  little  lower  she  bent  over 
the  obdurate  figures  on  the  slate,  but  only 
the  varying  crimson  of  her  half-turned 
cheek  betokened  that  she  heard.  She 
could  not  hell)  listening  with  painful  in- 
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tentness  at  every  mention  of  Teed  Crib- 
bins's  name  any  more  than  sbe  could  re- 
strain the  vexatious  scarlet  waves  that 
told  her  secret;  but  a  year  of  continual 
vain  attempts  at  defending'  berself  from 
her  school-mates'  friendly  curiosity  and 
her  mother's  reproaches  convinced  her 
of  the  greater  wisdom  of  ignoring  both. 
There  was,  truly,  either  in  words  or  si- 
lence, very  little  hope  for  the  mutual  love 
of  Teed  and  Barb'ry.  Teed,  otherwise 
Stephen  Oibbins,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer, 
respectable  but  notoriously  devoid  of  ca- 
pacity for  managing  his  farm,  who,  dying 
and  leaving  his  son  penniless,  had  just  be- 
fore death  bound  him  to  Lije  Meeks.  In 
return  for  his  labor  he  was  to  get  his  sup- 
port, and  when  at  twenty-one  he  became 
free,  a  horse  and  saddle. 

When  it  first  dawned  upon  old  Mrs. 
Hall's  mind  that  his  regard  for  her  daugh- 
ter was  something  deeper  than  a  praise- 
worthy appreciation  of  the  charms  of  a 
social  superior,  she  was  conscious  only  of 
a  passing  indignation  at  his  presumption. 
But  when  Teed,  made  bold  by  love,  plain- 
ly asked  her  to  let  Barb'ry  wait  for  him, 
she  received  him  with  a  perfectly  sincere 
dramatic  scorn  that  gave  him  no  chance 
to  explain  his  audacity  by  bringing  for- 
ward the  girl's  confessed  preference  for 
him  above  all  her  other  admirers.  This 
perversity  of  affection  on  her  daughter's 
part  the  old  woman  soon  discovered  for 
herself ;  and  until  the  time  when  the  teach- 
er had  taken  up  her  board  with  them, 
Barb'ry  had  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
persecution  as  thoroughly  uncomfortable 
as  disappointed  maternal  pride  and  an 
unwise  use  of  maternal  authority  could 
make  it.  Outwardly  she  accomplished 
her  designs.  Barb'ry  esteemed  obedience 
her  highest  duty,  and  her  relations  with 
Teed  relapsed  into  the  most  formal  '"speak- 
in'  'quaintance" ;  but  she  knew  and  he 
knew  that  in  spite  of  her  apparent  vic- 
tory, the  old  woman's  cause  was  losing 
ground  all  the  time. 

"Whose  house  is  a-burnin',  Viny? 
Can't  you  hold  on  ther  long  enough  to 
listen  at  a  feller  'at's  bu'stin'  his  throat 
a-hollerin'  at  you?" 

The  child  stopped  reluctantly  and 
stared  up  into  the  good-humored  face 
that  belied  the  roughness  of  its  owner's 
address,  in  disconsolate  appeal.  "Oh, 
Teed!"  she  said,  despairingly,  as  if  recog- 
nizing certain  detention,  "quit  a-foolin' 


wid  me.  T'other  Miss  Mandy  '11  be  done 
gone  an'  lef  me."  To  her  this  was  a  far 
more  reasonable  explanation  of  her  haste 
than  somebody's  house  being  on  tire. 
She  was  the  only  pupil  whose  way  lay 
with  the  teacher's,  and  the  daily  walk 
was  her  chief  joy  and  pride.  In  school, 
where,  with  her  natural  quickness  of  com- 
prehension, she  would  do  her  appointed 
tasks  in  half  the  allotted  time,  there  were 
others  whose  presence  put  restraint  on 
the  dumb  worship  of  her  eyes.  But  here 
the  privilege  was  hers  alone.  The  con- 
stant flow  of  talk  in  which  Miss  Mildred 
told  her  wonderful  things  about  the  very 
weeds  they  passed,  or  the  far-off  places 
she  had  seen,  or,  stranger  still,  about  the 
Jesus  whom  Malviny  had  always  thought 
of  as  a  ghostly  being,  much  to  be  avoided 
as  a  subject  of  conversation,  and  dimly 
connected  with  hell— all  was  for  her. 

"Ef  that's  what  all  this  gittin'  up  an' 
gittin's  fur,"  replied  Teed,  deliberately 
feeling  in  his  pocket  as  he  spoke,  "it's 
lucky  you  come  upon  me  'fo'  you  run 
them  skeeter  legs  o'  }rourn  plum'  off.  I 
seen  school-mistis  half-way  to  them  sugar- 
maples  when  I  was  'longside  yo'  pap's 
new  barn."  He  drew  a  much -folded 
sheet  of  foolscap  from  his  pocket,  and 
stood  regarding  it  with  a  sort  of  tender 
anxiety.  "  I  got  sump'n  here  'at  I  want 
to  git  you  to  'ten'  to,  an'  firs'  thing  you 
know  you'll  be  a-gittin'  to  ride  behin'  me 
on  that  ther  high-steppin'  nag  o'  mine. 
I'm  a-goin'  to  put  this  'ere  letter  in  yo' 
speller,  an'  when  you  git  to  school  you 
jes  sorter  slip  it  in  that  ther  dest  in  the 
fur  corner  where  the  dinner  buckets  sets." 

"I  ain't  afeard  to  walk  right  up  an' 
give  it  to  teacher,"  cried  Malviny,  her 
eyes  sparkling  at  the  thought  of  being  of 
service  to  Miss  Mandy  in  her  love  affairs. 
She  remembered  what  her  school-mates 
had  said  of  Teed's  intentions,  and  taking- 
it  literally,  had  not  now  a  doubt  that  she 
was  assisting  the  aspirant  in  a  prelimi- 
nary step. 

The  young  fellow  half  withdrew  the  pa- 
per in  his  alarm.  "  Oh,  say  now,  Viny  !" 
he  exclaimed,  "  don't  you  go  to  doin'  no- 
thin'  Hcety.  You  needm  min'  'bout  givin' 
it  to  nobody;  she'll  git  it,  an'  no  mistake. 
You  jes  p'inte'dly  do  what  you  hear  me  say 
fur  you  to  do,  and  don'  let  on  to  nobody, 
and  some  o'  these  days  you'll  fin'  yo'se'f 
goin'  to  meetin'  with  one  o'  them  new  cali- 
coes up  at  the  cross-roads  on  yo'  back." 

Malviny's  heart  was  beating  with  exul- 
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tation  as  she  trotted  through  the  pasture. 
She  had  never  forgotten  how  Mildred  liad 
blushed  during  that  memorable  conversa- 
tion in  the  school-room,  nor  how  the  girls 
had  attributed  it  to  mortification.  They 
would  not  be  abb;  to  speak  any  more  with 
that  tone  of  half  wonder,  half  contempt, 
of  "  Miss  Mandy's"  lack  of  admirers. 

Teed  meditatively  continued  his  way, 
thrusting  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets 
as  an  aid  to  thought. 

"  It  comes  sorter  bard  to  Teed  Cribbins," 
he  said,  balf  aloud,  "these  here  sneakin' 
ways;  'taint  hardly  to  say  sneakin'  nei- 
ther. I  done  fair  by  ole  Mis'  Hall,  an'  now 
I'm  goin'  to  do  fair  by  Teed  awhile.  I'm 
twenty-one,  a  month  come  co't  day,  an' 
what  with  my  horse,  an'  croppin'  with 
Lije  this  year,  I  don'  see  but  wbat  me  'n' 
Barb'ry  '11  have  as  good  a  showin'  fur  a 
start  as  any  of  urn.  I  ain't  good  enough 
for  Barb'ry,  an'  that's  so;  but  ef  she's  fool 
enough  to  think  so,  why,  it  suits  Teed 
powerful  well,  an'  I'll  be  pleggoned  ef  I 
don'  come  as  nigh  it  as  these  here  sto'- 
clo'es  fellers  what  ole  Mis'  Hall  sets  so 
much  sto'  by." 

He  was  not  apprehensive  of  wearying 
Barb'ry  with  his  persistency.  She  was 
too  true  to  the  line  of  conduct  she  had 
adopted  to  allow  herself  to  give  him  so 
much  as  one  glance  of  assurance  through 
all  those  weary  months;  but  at  every 
chance  meeting  at  "play  party,"  "meet- 
in',"  or  spelling  match,  there  had  come  to 
them,  with  the  mere  presence  of  the  other, 
a  strong  mutual  consciousness  that  was  in 
itself  complete  assurance  of  each  other's 
constancy. 

Teed  was  not  quite  successful  in  carry- 
ing out  his  plans.  There  were  days  when 
Malviny  would  be  late,  and  he  dared  not 
trust  her  getting  her  pi'ecious  charge  de- 
posited unobserved,  and  sometimes  she 
would  join  her  teacher  in  the  morning  be- 
fore he  could  see  her  alone.  At  the  end 
of  two  weeks  Barb'ry  had  been  the  recip- 
ient of  five  brief  communications,  written 
with  infinite  difficulty  and  the  most  con- 
scientious attention  to  the  epistolary  for- 
malities in  which  her  correspondent  had 
been  instructed  during  his  two  terms  at 
school.  He  was  bitterly  disappointed  at 
receiving  no  reply,  but  would  not  listen  to 
his  reason's  hint  of  discontinuance.  He 
determined  to  try  once  more— at  the  same 
moment  that  Barb'ry  was  resolving  in  her 
own  mind  that  she  would  return  the  next 
unopened.    She  had  been  tryiug  to  force 


hersel  f  to  this  measure  ever  si  rice  the  receipt 
of  the  second.  She  told  herself  that  it  was 
unpardonable  presumption,  a  breach  of 
faith  with  her  mother,  that  she  would  not 
read  another  word,  and  with  these  indig- 
nant resolutions  almost,  on  her  lips,  she 
every  morning  raised  the  desk  lid  in  a 
tremor  of  expectation.  "When  she  found 
nothing  there  but  her  books  she  took  up 
her  slate  and  applied  herself  unreservedly 
to  her  "  promiscous  examples."  without 
admitting  there  had  been  the  faintest  pos- 
sibility of  there  being  anything  else  in  the 
desk.  On  the  five  occasions  when  Mal- 
viny succeeded,  the  teacher  was  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  suppressed  radiance  of 
her  cleverest  pupil's  eyes,  and  the  startled 
alacrity  that  replaced  her  usual  serene 
confidence  in  recitation.  "I  ain't  goin' 
to  wait  na'  'nother  time,"  thought  Barb'ry 
at  last,  decidedly ;  "  ef  Teed  'ain't  already 
quit  them  fool  doin's  o'  hisn,  I'm  goin'  to 
jes  make  Malviny  take  him  uvva  las' 
letter  back  right  to-day!" 

School  had  been  in  progress  some  fifteen 
minutes  when  Malviny  arrived.  She  was 
out  of  breath,  and  instead  of  taking  her 
seat,  hurried  up  to  Miss  Owen,  and  laid  a 
timid  hand  in  hers.  "Hit's  your  letter," 
she  said,  in  a  shrill  undertone  of  eager- 
ness and  diffidence.  "Pap  hollered  at 
me  to  come  back  an'  hunt  his  knife  what 
I  los',  an1  I  couldn'  git  here  any  quicker." 

Barb'ry  sat  trying  to  control  the  agoni- 
zing crimson  of  her  cheeks  while  her 
teacher  read  the  almost  indecipherable 
scrawl  in  slow  bewilderment.  Then  she 
glanced  over  at  the  girl  in  sudden  instinc- 
tive comprehension,  and  put  the  paper  in 
her  pocket  without  a  word.  When  the 
closing  hour  had  come — already  the  day 
had  seemed  interminable  to  her  impatience 
— Barb'ry  asked  for  a  private  talk  on  their 
way  home,  and  carried  out  her  resolution 
to  ease  her  overburdened  heart  by  taking 
her  teacher  into  her  confidence.  Mildred 
was  amazed  at  the  strength  of  the  girl's 
principle,  as  well  as  at  the  violence  of  her 
emotions. 

She  seemed  to  struggle  between  respect 
for  her  mother  and  indignation  at  her 
treatment  of  her  lover.  The  young  teach- 
er's short  experience  had  taught  her  that 
the  former  feeling  had  probably  not  been 
fostered  by  her  training,  while  the  perfect 
equality  between  parent  and  child  in  fami- 
lies in  which  the  child's  authority  was  not 
supreme  made  her  wonder  that  any  spark 
of  feeling  of  reverence  remained. 
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But  Barb'ry  did  not  Tiierit,  Mildred's  re- 
spect quite  so  much  when  they  had  gone 
further.  When  they  reached  home  she 
had  worked  herself  up  to  such  u  pitch  of 
excitement  that  her  fears  blinded  her. 

"  Ma  oughter  he  'shamed  herse'f,  Miss 
Mildred,"  she  said,  passionately — "  she 
ought  in  reason.  It's  jes  plum'  contrari- 
ness in  ma,  a  sa  vin'  mean' Teed sha'n't talk 
to  one  'nother,  nor  nolhin'  like  that — like 
as  if  Teed  wa'n't  good  enough  for  anybody 
— an'  him  an'  her  hoth  memhers  down  at 
Bethel" — she  choked  with  a  sob  of  wound- 
ed pride. 

Mrs.  llall  appeared  at  the  door,  with  a 
frying-pan  in  her  hand  and  a  stare  of  as- 
tonishment on  her  face.  "  I'd  say  '  Bethel 
Meetitf  house !'  "  she  exclaimed,  in  irrele- 
vant repetition  of  Barb'ry 's  words.  "What 
in  the  land  o'  gracious,  Barb'ry,  air  you  up 
to  now  ?" 

Mildred  hurried  in  to  escape  the  scene 
which  she  knew  would  follow.  She  tried 
in  vain  to  shut  out  the  sound  of  Mrs. 
Hall's  high  keyed  reproaches  and  the 
girl's  broken,  excited  defence.  At  last 
she  was  relieved  to  hear  Barb'ry  take  up 
the  buckets,  and  her  mother's  voice  raised 
as  if  for  a  parting  thrust. 

'"Tain't  nothin'  to  me  noways.  Lor' 
knows  'tain't.  Tain't  me  a-tixin'  to  mar- 
ry somebody's  bound-out  boy,  thank  the 
gracious.  Jes  go  right  'long  an'  git  mar- 
ried ;  't  won't  be  me  a-makin'  a  fool  o'  my- 
se'f.  I  low  you  jes  as  live  uppen  tell 
him  you're  a  lovin'  him  right  this  min- 
ute. Co'se  gals  wasn't  raised  that  a- way 
in  my  day  an'  time,  but  I  'low  you  jes  as 
live  tell  him  as  to  not." 

Barb'ry  stopped  in  the  path  outside  and 
turned  toward  the  door  with  blazing  eyes. 
"  T  'ain't  got  no  call  to  tell  him,"  she  said, 
distinctly:  "'tain'  no  use  a-tellin'  folks 
what  they  know  a'ready." 

Miss  Owen  watched  the  buckets  and 
their  bearer  out  of  sight,  and  then  saun- 
tered into  the  kitchen  with  the  charitable 
purpose  of  diverting  Mrs.  Hall's  thoughts 
to  a  pleasanter  channel.  Finding  this 
hopeless,  she  sat  down  and  encouraged 
the  excited  woman  to  go  over  the  whole 
ground  of  her  grievance,  using  her  utmost 
wisdom  to  drop  a  word  now  and  then  that 
might  help  her  to  see  at  once  the  best 
view  of  Teed's  suit,  and  the  hopelessness 
of  opposing  it.  Mrs.  Hall  gradually  grew 
calm  and  more  reasonable,  and  then  Mil- 
dred began  to  work  on  her  affection  by 
some  adroit  praise  of  her  daughter. 


"  Barbara  is  over  nineteen,"  she  was 
saying,  in  conclusion,  "  and  has  only  a 
few  months  of  school  life.  So,  after  all, 
if  she  does  marry  Mr.  Oribbins,  she  will 
not  be  losing  any  of  her  schooling."  A 
shadow  darkened  the  door,  and  the  owner 
of  the  name  she  had  just  called  took  off 
his  hat  to  her  with  a  gravity  that  almost 
deceived  Mildred  into  thinking  he  had  not 
heard. 

"  Wher's  Barb'ry,  Mis'  Hall  ?"  he  asked, 
with  awkward  deference,  yet  as  coolly  as 
though  he  were  a  constant  and  welcome 
guest. 

The  old  woman  was  secretly  willing  to 
yield,  yet  ashamed  of  her  easy  surrender. 
"She's  done  gone  to  the  spring;  go  on 
an'  git  her.  I  'low  you's  on  the  same 
ole  business.  I'm  done.  Jes  don't  pes- 
ter me  no  mo'  'bout  it.  I  got  all  I  can  do 
ten'in'  to  my  own  business,  let  alone  folks 
what  don'  pay  no  'tention  to  ole  folks  no- 
ways." 

Teed  could  hardly  wait  until  the  kitchen 
door  was  out  of  sight  before  he  gave  vent 
to  his  triumph  and  amusement  at  the 
school-mistress's  unintentional  disclosure. 
He  had  fretted  under  Mrs.  Hall's  opposi- 
tion and  Barb'ry's  compliance  with  her 
wishes,  but  the  greatest  of  his  fears  for 
two  weeks  had  been  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  her  own  mind.  He  chuckled  and 
whistled  and  talked  to  himself  as  he  went 
down  the  hill,  out  of  sheer  lightness  of 
heart.  At  the  bottom  he  met  the  object 
of  his  search  resting  before  she  attempted 
the  steep  winding  path.  Teed  was  seized 
with  sudden  gravity.  "Gimme  them 
buckets."  he  said,  abruptly.  They  were 
the  first  words  he  had  spoken  to  her,  ex- 
cepting in  salutations,  for  a  year. 

Barb'ry  took  up  her  burdens  without 
heeding  the  hands  outstretched  for  them. 
"I  hope  I  ain't  that  puny  I  can't  pack 
a  little  water,"  she  said,  ungraciously. 
He  made  no  further  effort  to  relieve  her, 
and  they  walked  on  silently.  Barb'ry's 
uppermost  feeling  was  a  sense  of  her  tear- 
disfigured  face.  Teed  felt  no  need  of 
words.  He  was  content  for  a  little  while.  ' 
But  it  was  he  that  spoke  first. 

"  I  heerd  'bout  teacher  gittin'  my  letter 
I  sont  you,"  he  said,  "an'  I  'lowed  she'd 
tell  yo'  ma.  an'  so  I  got  in  the  min'  to 
come  up  an"  have  it  out  with  your  ma 
right  now.  She  wouldn't  gimme  no 
chance,  though.  I  eouldn'  git  nothin' 
outen  her  but  jes  '  Go  'long,  git  Barb'ry.'  " 

"Teacher  don't  tell  nothin',"  retorted 
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Barb'ry,  choosing1  the  portion  of  his  words 
for  reply  with  instincti  vediscretion.  "She's 
jes  p'intedly  the  sweetest  woman  ever  I 
Been.     I  jes  love  Miss  Mildred,  T  do." 

"Barb'ry,"  he  said,  suddenly,  "say 
sump'n  to  me.  I've  been  waitin'  a  year  an' 
mo."  She  tried  to  force  a  reply  of  light  ir- 
relevancy, hut  her  lips  trembled.  "Them 
buckets  ain't  in  no  hurry."  he  went  on 
presently;  "set  down  here  a  spell."  She 
put  down  the  buckets  in  mechanical  obe- 
dience to  the  masterful  tour  of  his  words, 
but  did  not  change  her  position.  Her 
excitement  had  worn  away,  leaving  only 
weariness.  She  was  sick  for  sympathy 
and  rest,  and  Tced's  manner  seemed  por- 
tentous of  another  combat. 

The  young  fellow  felt  his  confidence 
fast  ebbing  under  the  discouragement  of 
her  persistent  silence.  "  Ef  you  ain't 
wantin'  to  talk  to  me  now,"  he  said,  in  the 
low,  even  tone  of  suppressed  feeling,  "you 
won't  never  talk  to  me." 

Barb'ry's  perversity  chose  to  construe 
this  as  a  threat.  "I'm  thinkin',  then," 
she  answered,  turning  to  him  her  flushed 
cheeks  and  shining  eyes,  "'at  we'll  call  it 
never." 

Teed  looked  at  her  with  a  long  gaze  of 
quiet  hopelessness.  "I  'lowed  all  the 
time  'twould  be  this  a  way,"  he  said, 
simply.  "It  didn'  hardly  seem  like  it 
could  he  so  las'  year  when  you  told  me 
you  thought  right  smart  of  me;  an'  gra- 
cious knows  you  'ain't  had  no  call  to  keep 
on  a-lovin'  me  all  these  mon's." 

He  turned  abruptly  and  walked  away 
without  looking  back.  The  girl  put  her 
arm  around  the  tree  under  which  she 
stood  and  leaned  her  head  low  against  it. 
She  told  herself  that  her  mother  might  be 
waiting  for  her,  and  wondered  why  she 
did  not  move.  Then  it  seemed  as  if  she 
had  been  standing  there  a  great  while,  as 
if  a  lifetime  had  passed  since  he  left  her. 
Presently  she  fancied  she  heard  a  step  be- 
hind her,  and  then  his  voice  fell  on  her 
ear.  "Barb'ry,"  he  was  saying,  so  low 
and  indistinctly  that  she  barely  caught 
the  words,  "say  'at  you  didn'  mean  it 
when  you  tole  me  to  go  away." 

She  straightened  herself  with  an  effort, 
and  looked  at  him  as  she  spoke  with  her 
brown  honest  eyes.  "I  don'  remember 
of  nobody  sen'in'  you  away.  All  I  re- 
member of  is  jes  you  went  'thout  no  tell- 
in'.  I  al'ays  thought  folks  what  loved 
one  'nother  didn'  pay  no  'tention  to  mon's 
and  years.    I  don'  know  nothin'  bout  this 


here  kind  o'  lovin'  what  gits  started  an' 
then  stops.  I  'low  that  mus'  be  men  folks' 
way  o'  doin'." 

She  hen!  her  head  over  t  Ik;  huckol  -s  she 
was  about  to  lift.  Teed  intercepted  the 
hand  that  was  nearest  him,  and  took  it, 
in  both  his  own. 

"  Bar-ar  bry !"  came  a,  shrill,  strong 
voice  from  the  kitchen  door,  "make;  has'e 
an'  come  on  huh  an'  he'p  git  supper." 

It  was  one  of  the  occasions,  so  appalling 
to  his  family,  when  the  whole  force  of 
Lije  Meek's  anger  seemed  aroused.  At 
the  same  hour  when  Teed  and  Barb'ry  sat 
in  Mrs.  Hall's  porch  content  in  the  hap- 
piness of  reconciliation,  Lije  Meeks  came 
home  wrathful  from  the  exaggerated  ac- 
counts he  had  heard  of  his  little  daugh- 
ter's share  in  the  matter.  As  regarded 
herself  merely  she  could  hardly  have  been 
guilty  of  anything  more  degrading  in  his 
eyes,  and  Teed's  position  in  her  father's 
house  as  a  favored  inmate  gave  a  suspi- 
cious look  to  the  affair.  The  suggestion 
at  least  of  complicity  on  his  part  would 
cross  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  the 
story.  He  felt  that  the  suspicion  of  un- 
derhand dealing  connected  with  his  name 
was  more  than  he  could  hear.  The  mo- 
ment he  entered  the  tiny  kitchen  where 
Malviny  sat  disposing  of  biscuits  and 
"sarglmm"  the  child's  heart  grew  cold 
with  fear.  The  few  times  when  she  had 
seen  him  equally  incensed  had  burned 
the  expression  of  his  mouth  and  brows 
into  her  memory.  Aunt  Drusy  saw  it 
too,  and  instantly  put  herself  on  the  de- 
fensive. 

"Leave  her  alone  tell  she  gets  up  her 
kindlin',"  she  interposed;  "J  can't  go  out 
in  the  wet  with  this  here  misery  in  my 
head — go  'long,  Malviny." 

The  child  crept  through  the  open  door 
at  her  side,  and  once  out,  sped  like  a  wild 
thing  down  the  hill.  Her  aunt  turned 
again  to  her  supper,  trusting  to  Malviny's 
absence  to  calm  the  madness  of  her  fa- 
ther's mood. 

The  night  was  just  three  hours  older 
when  Mildred  opened  the  door  that 
overlooked  the  creek,  and  soothed  her 
restless  mind  with  drinking  in  the  mar- 
vellous still  loveliness.  There  was  no 
moon,  and  the  stars  burned  as  though 
their  fires  would  meet  through  the  inter- 
vening blackness.  She  heard  the  last 
notes  of  the  jubilant  whistling  that  had 
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followed  Teed's  reluctant  "good-by"  die 
away  drearily.  There  seemed  no  motion 
in  the  stately,  shadowed  creek,  and  she 
felt  herself  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the 
worship-like  repose  of  all  about  her.  The 
very  lack  of  sympathy  with  its  mood 
seemed  to  startle  and  shame  her  mind  out 
of  its  trivial  unrest.  She  stood  with  up- 
turned face,  her  clasped  hands  falling 
loosely  on  her  white  dress.  The  attitude 
was  that  of  prayer — and  yet  no  conscious 
prayer  came  from  her  heart,  only  the 
sudden,  reverent,  full  conviction  of  truths 
far  above  reason,  which  surrender  of 
the  whole  consciousness  to  nature's  influ- 
ence cannot  fail  to  bring.  "Teacher!" 
cried  a  little  frightened  voice.  The  girl 
started  with  alarm,  surprised  out  of  power 
to  recognize  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
A  rustling  of  the  bushes  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  narrow  creek  di*ew  her  atten- 
tion, and  in  a  moment  she  saw  a  tiny, 
hurrying,  unsteady  form  climbing  from 
the  top  of  the  low  bank.  She  did  not 
hesitate,  but  walked  swiftly  to  the  step- 
ping-stones below.  The  child  loosened 
her  hold  to  stretch  out  her  eager  arms, 
and  lost  her  footing.  Mildred  started 
forward,  but  she  fell  before  she  could 
reach  her.  The  fall  had  been  so  light 
that  the  school-mistress  thought  she  could 
not  be  much  hurt,  and  even  when  she 
stooped  by  the  creek  to  bathe  the  blood 
from  the  spot  where  her  head  had  struck 
a  stone,  hoped  her  unconsciousness  was 
merely  a  transient  swooning  from  pain. 
She  carried  her  in  her  arms  and  laid  her 
down,  and  then  she  woke  Mrs.  Hall. 

"What  in  the  gracious,  "Viny,  was  you 
a-doin'  round  that  ther  pasture  this  time 
o'  night?"  cried  the  old  woman,  her  curi- 


osity overmastering  her  sympathy.  Mal- 
viny  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  up  at 
her  with  a  face  of  drowsy  serenity. 

"  Aun'  Drusy  was  a-waitin'  supper  fur 
pap,"  she  said,  equably.  All  trace  of  her 
misery  and  flight  seemed  gone  from  her 
mind  forever.  Mildred  was  utterly  per- 
plexed, but  attributed  the  incorrectness  of 
Malviny's  answer  to  her  dazed  condition. 
There  was  no  other  person  on  the  place 
but  BarbVy,  and  they  could  only  wait  till 
Lije  Meeks  should  happen  to  come  there 
during  the  search,  which  it  was  probable 
he  had  already  begun.  This  he  did, 
wretched  with  fear  and  repentance,  long 
before  day ;  but  they  gave  him  such  com- 
fort as  they  could,  and  would  not  allow 
him  to  disturb  her  happy  sleep. 

When  she  was  alone  with  her  charge 
once  more,  Mildred  knelt  on  the  floor  be- 
side the  low  bed,  and  laid  her  head  on  the 
pillow,  and  her  arms  lightly  about  the 
little  quiet  figure,  in  an  overflow  of  long- 
ing to  atone  for  all  who  had  withheld 
the  tenderness  that  was  her  childhood's 
right. 

Once  only  Malviny  stirred;  she  open- 
ed her  eyes — which  filled  suddenly  with 
radiance  as  they  met  Mildred's — and  whis- 
pered, in  content  unspeakable,  "  It's  t'oth- 
er Miss  Mandy" ;  and  so  they  found  them 
in  the  morning — but  Mildred  they  could 
awaken. 

And  there  were  many  to  condole  and 
much  lamenting.  But  the  school-mistress, 
who  loved  her  best,  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing so  sweet  or  so  to  be  desired  that 
could  have  happened  to  Malviny.  And 
those  last  words  repeat  themselves  softly 
over  and  over  in  her  remembrance — "  It's 
t'other  Miss  Mandy." 


SECOND  SONG. 

BY  A.  B.WARD. 

HARK!  faint  and  soft  the  tender  trillings  come 
From  tiny  throats  the  summer  had  made  dumb; 
Not  bubbling  forth  in  glee  and  roundelay, 
To  praise  the  romping  pleasures  of  the  May, 
But  chanting,  in  a  broken  undertone, 
Of  nest  forsaken  and  the  nestlings  flown. 
In  May  the  air  would  thrill  and  palpitate 
With  blissful  song  of  loving  mate  to  mate. 
Now  only  those  who  listen  hear  the  call 
Of  heart  to  heart.    For  joy  declaims  to  all 
With  ardent  measure  and  a  ringing  tone, 
But  memory  sings  only  to  its  own. 


CHARLES  DIBDIN  AS  MUNGO  IX  "THE  PADLOCK." 

From  the  collection  of  Charles  C.  Moreau,  Esq. 


THE  NEGRO  OX  TILE  STAGE. 

BY  LAURENCE  IIUTTON. 

Bottom.  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music:  let  us  have  the  tongs  and  the  bones. 

— Midsummer  KighCs  Dream,  Act  IV.,  Scene  1. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  Moor  of  Venice  was 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  stage  ne- 
groes, as  lie  is  one  of  the  best.  If  the 
Account  of  the  Revels  is  not  a  forgery, 
he  appeared  before  the  court  of  the  first 
English  James  in  1604,  and  he  certainly 
was  seen  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  on  the 
Bankside,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1610. 
Othello  is  hardly  the  typical  African  of 
the  modern  drama,  although  Roderigo 
speaks  of  him  as  having  (hick  lips,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  himself 
is  made  to  regret,  in  the  third  act  of  the 
tragedy,  that  he  is  "black,  and  has  not 
those  soft  parts  of  conversation  that 
chamberers  have."    Shakespeare  unques- 
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tionably  believed  that  the  Moors  were 
negroes;  and  as  he  made  Verges  and 
Dogberry  cockney  watchmen,  and  alter- 
ed history,  geography,  and  chronology  to 
suit  himself  and  the  requirements  of  the 
stage,  so  he  meant  to  invest  his  Moorish 
hero  with  all  of  the  personal  attributes, 
as  well  as  with  all  of  the  moral  character- 
istics, of  the  negroes  as  they  were  known 
to  Englishmen  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

Othello  was  followed,  in  1696,  by  Oroo- 
noko,  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  by  Thomas 
Southerne.  The  real  Oroonoko  was  an 
African  prince  stolen  from  1  i is  native 
kingdom  of  Angola  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  sold  as  a  slave  in 
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IRA  ALDRIDGE  AS  "  OTHELLO." 
From  the  collection  of  J.  H.  V.  Arnold,  Esq. 

an  English  settlement  in  the  West  Indies. 
Aphra  Behn  saw  and  became  intimate 
with  him  at  Surinam,  when  her  father  "was 
Lieutenant -General  of  the  islands,  and 
made  him  the  hero  of  the  tale  upon  which 
the  dramatist  based  his  once  famous  play. 
With  the  more  humble  slaves  by  whom  he 
is  surrounded,  the  stage  Oroonoko  speaks 
in  the  stilted  blank-verse  of  the  dramatic 
literature  of  that  period,  and  without  any 
of  the  accent  or  phraseology  of  the  origi- 
nal West  Indian  blacks.  Mr.  Pope  was 
the  creator  of  Oroonoko :  and  the  part  was 
a  favorite  one  of  the  elder  Kean  in  Eng- 
land and  of  the  elder  Booth  in  this  coun- 
try. It  has  not  been  seen  upon  either 
stage  in  man}*  years.  Oroonoko.  of 
course,  had  a  black  skin  and  woolly  hair. 
When  Jack  Bannister,  who  began  his 
career  as  a  tragic  actor,  said  to  Garrick 
that  he  proposed  to  attempt  the  hero  of 
Southernc's  drama,  he  was  told  by  the 
great  little  man  that  in  view  of  his  ex- 
traordinarily  thin  person,  he  would  "look 
as  much  like  the,  character  as  a  chim- 
ney-sweeper in  consumption."'  It  was  to 
Bannister,  on  this  same  occasion,  that 
Garrick  uttered  the  well-known  aphorism. 
""Comedy  is  a  very  serious  thing!" 

Mungo  is  a  stage  negro  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent stamp,  and  the  first  of  his  race. 
He  figures  in  The  Padlock,  a  comic  op- 
era, words  by  Isaac  Bickerstaffe.  music  by 


Charles  Dibdi  u.  first  presented  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1708.  Mungo  is  the  slave  of 
Don  Diego,  a  West  Indian  planter,  and 
was  written  for.  and  at  the  suggestion 
of.  John  Moody,  who  had  been  in  the 
Barbadoes,  where  he  had  studied  the 
dialect  and  the  manners  of  the  blacks. 
He  never  played  the  part,  however, 
which  was  originally  assumed  by  Dib- 
din  himself.     Mungo  sings: 

'•  Dear  heart,  what  a  terrible  life  I  am  led  ! 
A  dog  lias  a  better,  that's  sheltered  and  fed. 
Night  and  day  'tis  the  same; 
My  pain  is  deir  game : 
Me  wish  to  de  Lord  me  was  dead! 
"Whate'er's  to  be  done, 
Poor  black  must  run. 
Mungo  here,  Mungo  dere, 
Mungo  everywhere : 
Above  and  below, 
Sirrah,  come;  sirrah,  go; 
Do  so,  and  do  so. 
Oh!  oh! 

Me  wish  to  de  Lord  me  was  dead!" 

This  is  a  style  of  ballad  which  has 
been  very  popular  with  Mungo's  de- 
scendants ever  since.     Mungo  gets 
drunk  in  the  second  act,  and  is  very  pro- 
fane throughout. 

The  great  and  original  Mungo  in  Amer- 
ica was  Lewis  Hallam.  the  younger,  who 
first  played  the  part  in  New  York,  and 
for  his  own  benetit.  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1769.  at  the  theatre  in  John  Street.  Dun- 
lap  says.  "In  The  Padlock  Mr.  Hallam 
was  unrivalled  to  his  death,  giving  Mungo 
with  a  truth,  derived  from  the  study  of 
the  negro  slave  character,  which  Dibdin, 
the  writer,  could  not  have  conceived."' 
Mungo  is  never  seen  in  the  present  time. 
Ira  Aldridge.  the  negro  tragedian,  played 
Othello  and  Mungo  occasionally  on  the 
same  night  in  his  natural  skin  :  but  Mun- 
go may  be  said  to  have  died  virtually 
with  Hallam. 

In  1781  a  pantomime  entitled  Robin- 
son Crusoe  was  presented  at  Drury  Lane. 
Friday,  in  cotl'ee-colored  tights  and  black- 
ened face,  was  naturally  a  prominent  fig- 
ure. The  pantomime  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Bath,  during  the  next  year, 
when  Mr.  Henry  Siddons  appeared  as  one 
of  the  Savages.  This  gentleman,  who 
played  Othello  on  the  same  boards  a  few 
seasons  later,  is  only  remembered  now  as 
having  given  his  name  to  the  greatest  act- 
ress who  ever  spoke  the  English  tongue. 
This  same  Eobinson  Crusoe  and  Harle- 
quin Friday  was  seen  at  the  John  Street 
Theatre,  New  York,  on  the  11th  of  Jan- 
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nary,  17S6,  while  at  the  Park  Theatre,  on 
the *llth  of  September,  1817,  Mr.  Baneker 
played  Friday  in  The  Hold  Jiitcca neers, 
or  the  Discover;/  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  a 
melodrama  which  was  very  popular  in  its 
day. 

Mr.  Charles  ('.  Moreau,  of  New  York, 
possesses  a  very  curious  and  almost 
unique  bill  of  "The  African  Company," 
at  "  The  Theatre  in  Mercer  Street,  in  the 
rear  of  the  I  Mile  Stone,  Broadway." 
Tom  and  Jerry  was  presented  by  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  and  ladies  entirely  un- 
known to  dramatic  fame,  and  the  per- 
formance concluded  with  the  pantomime 
of  Obi:  or.  Three -fingered  Jack.  Un- 
fortunately the  hill  is  not  dated.  Mr. 
Ireland  believes  this  to  have  been  a  com- 
pany of  negro  amateurs  who  played  in 
New  York  about  1820  or  1821,  but  who 
have  left  no  other  mark  upon  the  history 
of  the  stage;  and  the  historians  know 
nothing  of  the  "theatre"  they  occupied. 
Broadway  at  Prince  Street  is  one  mile 
from  the  City  Hall,  although  the  stone 
recording  this  fact  has  long  since  disap- 
peared. 

A  number  of  stage  negroes  will  be  re- 
membered by  habitual  theatre-goers  and 
students  of  the  drama— two  very  differ- 
ent things,  by-the-way,  for  the  man  who 
sees  plays  rarely  reads  them,  and  vice 
versa:  Zeke,  in  Mrs.  Mowatt's  Fashion: 
Pete,  in  The  Octoroon  ;  Uncle  Tom;  Topsy, 
whom  Charles  Reade  called  "idiopathic  '; 
and  the  delightful  band  of  "  Full  Moons," 
led  for  many  seasons  by  "Johnny"  Wild, 
at  Harrigan  and  Hart's  Theatre,  who  were 
so  absolutely  true  to  the  life  of  Thompson 
Street  and  South  Fifth  Avenue. 

In  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  history  of  negro 
minstrelsy,  it  is  not  possible  to  discover 
its  genesis,  although  it  is  the  only  branch 
of  the  dramatic  art,  if  properly  it  can 
claim  to  be  an  art  at  all.  which  has  had 
its  origin  in  this  country,  while  the  mel- 
ody it  has  inspired  is  certainly  our  only 
approach  to  a  national  music.  Scattered 
throughout  the  theatrical  literature  of 
the  early  part  of  the  century  are  to  be 
found  many  different  accounts  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  African  on  the 
stage,  each  author  having  his  own  par- 
ticular father  of  negro  song.  Mr.  Charles 
White,  an  old  Ethiopian  comedian  and 
manager,  gives  the  credit  to  a  Mr.  Graup- 
ner,  who  appeared  in  Boston  in  1799,  bas- 
ing his  statement  upon  a  copy  of  Russell's 
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Boston  Gazette  of  the  30th  of  December 
of  that  year,  which  contains  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  performance  to  be  given  on  the 
date  of  publication  at  the  Federal  Street 
Theatre.  At  the  end  of  the  second  act 
of  Oroonoko,  according-  to  Mr.  White. 
Mr.  Graupner.  in  character,  sang  "The 
Gay  Negro  Boy."  accompanying  the  air 
with  the  banjo:  and  although  the  house 
was  draped  in  mourning  for  General 
Washington,  such  was  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  audience  that  the  performer  had  to 
bring  his  little  bench  from  the  wings 
again  and  again  to  sing  his  song.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Clapp.  Jr..  in  his  History  of  the 
Boston  Sto.'je.  says  that  the  news  of  the 
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death  of  Washington  was  received  in  that 
city  on  the  24th  of  December,  and  that 
the  theatre  remained  "*  closed  for  a  week, 
to  be  opened  with  "A  Monody."  in  which 
"  Mrs.  Barrett,  in  the  character  of  the 
Genius  of  America,  appeared  weeping 
over  the  Tomb  of  her  Beloved  Hero"  :  but 
there  is  no  mention,  then  or  later,  of  Mr. 
Graupner  nor  of  '"The  Gay  Negro  Boy. 

Mr.  White  says  further  that  "the  next 
popular  negro  song  was  'The  Battle  of 
Plattsbur?."  sung  by  an  actor  vulgarly 
known  as  !  Pisr-Pie  Herbert."  at  a  theatre 
in  Albany,  in  1815":  but  Mr.  H.  D.  Stone, 
in  a  volume  called  TJ>.e  Drama,  published 
in  Albany  in  1873,  credits  ""a  member  of 
the  theatrical  company  of  the  name  of  Hop 
Robinson"  as  the  singer  of  the  song:  while 


"Sol"  Smith,  an  eye-witness  of  this  per- 
formance, gives  still  another  and  very  dif- 
ferent account  of  it.  According  to  Smith's 
Autobiography,  published  by  Messrs.  Har- 
per and  Brothers  in  lS^S.  Andrew  Jack- 
son Allen  produced  at  the  Green  Street 
Theatre  in  Albany  in  1815  a  drama  call- 
ed The  Battle  of  Lake  Cha.mplo.rn.  the 
action  taking  place  on  real  ships  floating 
in  real  water.  "In  this  piece."  says 
Smith.  "Allen  played  the  character  of  a 
negro,  and  sang  a  song  of  many  verses 
(the  first  negro  song.  I  verily  believe, 
ever  heard  on  the  American  stage;."  Two 
verses  of  this  ballad,  quoted  by  Smith 
"from  memory."  will  give  a  very  fair 
idea  of  its  claims  to  popularity: 

••  Backs;     Albany  stan'  Lake  Cbamplaiu — 
Little  pond  half  full  of  water; 
Piat-te-bnrg  dar  too,  close  'pon  de  main : 
Town  small;  he  grow  big,  dough,  herea'ter. 

"  On  Lake  Champiain  Uncle  Sam  s^t  he  boat. 
An;  Massa  Macdonoujrh  he  sail  'em : 
While  General  Macomb  make  Plat-te-burg  he 

Wid  de  army  whose  courage  nebber  fail  'em." 

Andrew  Allen  was  a  very  quaint  char- 
acter, and  he  deserves  a  paragraph  to  him- 
self. Born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
1776.  he  appeared,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  as  a  page  in  Borneo  and  Juliet 
at  the  theatre  in  John  Street  in  1786.  on 
the  strength  of  w  hich,  as  the  oldest  living" 
actor,  he  assumed  for  a  long  time  the 
title  of  "Father  of  the  American  Stage.'' 
He  was  more  famous  as  a  cook  than  as  a 
player,  however,  and  he  is  the  subject  of 
innumerable  theatrical  anecdotes,  none 
of  which  are  greatly  to  his  credit.  He 
was  called  "Dummy  Allen"  because  he 
was  very  deaf  and  exceedingly  loqua- 
cious: he  adored  the  hero  of  New  Orleans, 
whose  name  he  appropriated  when  Jack- 
son was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States :  and  he  was  devoted  to  Edwin  For- 
rest, whose  costumer.  dresser,  and  person- 
al slave  he  was  for  many  years.  He  in- 
vented and  patented  a  silver  leather  much 
used  in  the  decoration  of  stage  dresses: 
and  he  kept  a  restaurant  in  Dean  Street. 
Albany,  and  later  a  similar  establishment 
near  the  Bowery  Theatre.  New  York, 
being  a  very  familiar  figure  in  the  streets 
of  both  cities.  Mr.  Phelps,  in  his  Players 
of  a.  Century  ''Albany.  New  York,  1880), 
describes  him  in  his  later  years  as  tall  and 
erect  in  pei^son.  with  firmly  compressed 
features,  an  eye  like  a  hawk's,  nose  slight- 
ly Romanesque,  and  hair  mottled  gray. 
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He  wore  a  fuzzy  white  hat, 
a  coat  of  blue  with  bright 
brass  buttons,  and  carried  a 
knobby  eane.  He  spoke  in 
a  sharp,  decisive  manner, 
often  giving  wrong  an- 
swers, and  invariably  mis- 
taking the  drift  of  the  persi  >n 
with  whom  he  was  convers- 
ing. He  died  in  New  York 
in  IS,*).'),  and  Mr.  Phelps  pre- 
serves the  inscription  upon 
his  monument  at  Cypress 
Hills  Cemetery,  which  evi- 
dently was  his  own  composi- 
tion: "From  his  cradle  he 
was  a  scholar;  exceedingly 
wise,  fair-spoken,  and  per- 
suading; lofty  and  sour  to 
them  that  loved  him  not,  but 
to  those  men  that  sought 
him  sweet  as  summer." 

Apropos  of  Allen's  associ- 
ation with  Edwin  Eorrest. 
and  of  Smith's  assertion  that 
Allen  sang  the  first  negro 
song  ever  sung  on  the  Amer- 
ican stage,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here  to  quote  W.  R. 
Alger's  Life  of  Forrest.  Speaking  of 
Forrest's  early  and  checkered  experiences 
as  a  strolling  player  in  the  far  West,  Mr. 
Alger  says  that  perhaps  the  most  surpris- 
ing fact  connected  with  this  portion  of 
his  career  is  ''that  he  was  the  first  actor 
who  ever  represented  on  the  stage  the 
Southern  plantation  negro  with  all  his 
peculiarities  of  dress,  gait,  accent,  dialect, 
and  manner."  In  1823,  at  the  Globe  The- 
atre, Cincinnati.  Ohio,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  "Sol"  Smith,  Forrest  did  play  a 
negro  in  a  fai*ce  by  Smith,  called  The  Tai- 
lor in  Distress,  singing  and  dancing,  and 
winning  the  compliment  from  a  veritable 
black  in  his  audience  that  he  was  "nig- 
ger all  ober!''  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett,  in 
his  Life  of  Forrest,  quotes  the  bill  of  this 
evening,  which  shows  Forrest  as  a  modern 
dandy  in  the  first  play,  as  Cuffee,  a  Ken- 
tucky negro,  in  the  second,  and  as  Sancho 
Panza  in  the  pantomime  of  Don  Quixote, 
which  closed  the  evening's  entertainment. 

Forrest  was  by  no  means  the  only  emi- 
nent American  actor  who  hid  his  light  be- 
hind a  black  mask.  "Sol"  Smith  himself 
relates  how  he  became  a  supernumerary 
at  the  Green  Street  Theatre,  in  Albany, 
in  his  fourteenth  year,  playing  one  of  the 
blood-thirsty  associates  of  Three-fingered 
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Jack,  with  a  preternaturally  smutty  face, 
which  he  forgot  to  wash  one  eventful 
night,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  own  fam- 
ily, who  forced  him  to  retire  for  a  time  to 
private  life. 

At  Vauxhall  Garden,  in  the  Bowery,  a 
little  south  of,  and  nearly  opposite, the  site 
of  Cooper  Institute,  a  young  lad  named 
Bernard  Flaherty,  born  in  Cork,  Ireland, 
sang  negro  songs  and  danced  negro  dances 
in  1S38  to  help  support  a  widowed  mother, 
who  lived  to  see  him  carried  to  an  hon- 
ored grave  in  187G.  mourned  by  the  thea- 
tre-going population  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. In  1840  he  made  a  palpable  hit  in 
the  character  of  Pat  Rooney,  in  The  Om- 
nibus, at  the  Franklin  Theatre,  New  York, 
as  Barney  "Williams,  and  he  is  perhaps  the 
one  man  upon  the  American  stage  with 
whom  anything  like  negro  minstrelsy  will 
never  be  associated,  not  so  much  because 
of  his  high  rank  in  his  profession  as  on 
account  of  the  Hibernian  style  of  his  later- 
day  performances,  and  of  the  strong  ac- 
cent which  always  clung  to  him,  and 
which  suggested  his  native  city  rather 
than  the  cork  he  used  to  burn  to  color  his 
face. 

In  1850,  when  Mr.  Edwin  Booth  was 
seventeen,  and  a  year  after  his  debut  as 
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Tressel  at  the  Boston  Museum,  he  gave  an 
entertainment  with  Mr.  John  S.  Clarke,  a 
youth  of  the  same  age,  at  the  court- 
house in  Belair,  Maryland.  They  read 
selections  from  Richelieu,  The  Stranger, 
and  the  quarrel  scene  from  Julius  Cazsar, 
singing  during  the  evening  with  black- 
ened facrs  a  number  of  negro  melodies, 
"using  appropriate  dialogue,"  as  Mrs. 
Asia  Booth  Clarke  records  in  the  memoirs 
of  her  brother,  "and  accompanying  their 
vocal  attempts  with  the  somewhat  in- 
harmonious banjo  and  bones.11  Mrs. 
Clarke  reprints  the  programme  of  this 
performance,  and  pictures  the  distress  of 
the  young  tragedians  when  they  discov- 
ered, on  arriving  in  the  town,  that  the 
Simon  Pure  negro  they  had  employed  as 
an  advance  agent  had  in  every  instance 
posted  their  bills  upside  down. 

Among  the  stage  negroes  of  later  years, 
whom  the  world  is  not  accustomed  to  as- 
sociate with  that  profession,  Ralph  Eee- 
ler  is  one  of  the  most  prominent.  His 
"Three  Years  a  Negro  Minstrel,"  first 
published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
July.  1869,  and  afterward  elaborated  in 
his  Vagabond  Adventures,  is  very  enter- 
taining and  instructive  reading,  and  gives 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  wandering  min- 
strel life  of  that  period.  He  began  his 
career  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  when  he  was  not 
more  than  eleven  years  of  age;  and  under 
the  management  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Booker,  author  of  the  once  famous  song 
"Meet  Johnny  Booker  on  the  Bowling- 
Green,"  lie  "danced  'Juba1 "  in  small 
Canton  flannel  knee-breeches  (familiarly 
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known  as  pants),  cheap  lace,  tarnished 
gold  tinsel,  a  corked  face,  and  a  woolly 
wig,  to  the  great  gratification  of  the  To- 
ledans,  who  for  several  months,  with  par- 
donable pride,  hailed  him  as  their  own 
particular  infant  phenomenon.  At  the 
close  of  his  first  engagement  he  received 
what  was  termed  a  "rousing  benefit,"  the 
entire  proceeds  of  which,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  time,  going  into  the  pockets  of 
his  enterprising  managers.  During  his 
short  although  distinguished  professional 
life  he  was  associated  with  such  artists  as 
' '  Frank'"  Lynch, ' 1  Mike"  Mitchell, ' '  Dave" 
Reed,  and  "  Professor"  Lowe,  the  balloon- 
ist, and  he  was  even  offered  a  position  in 
E.  P.  Christy's  company  in  New  York— 
the  highest  compliment  which  could  then 
be  paid  to  budding  talent.  Keeler,  a 
brilliant  but  eccentric  writer,  whose  Vag- 
abond Adventures  is  too  good,  in  its  way, 
to  be  forgotten  so  soon,  was  a  man  of  de- 
cided mark  as  a  journalist.  He  went  to 
Cuba  in  187.3  as  special  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  and  suddenly  and 
absolutely  disappeared.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  murdered  and  thrown  into 
the  sea. 

Lynch,  when  Keeler  first  knew  him,  had 
declined  into  the  fat  and  slippered  end 
man,  too  gross  to  dance,  who  ordinarily 
played  the  tambourine  and  the  banjo,  but 
who  could,  and  not  infrequently  did,  per- 
form everything  in  the  orchestra,  from  a 
solo  on  the  penny  trumpet  to  an  obligato 
on  the  double-bass.  He  had  been  asso- 
ciated as  a  boy  in  1S39  or  1840,  under  Bar- 
num's  management,  with  "Jack"  Dia- 
mond, who  was  the  best  representative  of 
"Ethiopian  break-downs"  in  his  day,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Barnum,  the  prototype 
of  the  many  performers  of  that  sort  who 
have  entertained  the  public  ever  since. 
Lynch  asserted  that  he  and  Barnum  had 
appeared  together  in  black  faces;  and  Bar- 
num, in  his  Autobiography,  called  Lynch 
"an  orphan  vagabond"  whom  he  had 
picked  up  on  the  road,  neither  statement 
seeming  to  be  entirely  true.  Lynch  was 
his  own  worst  enemy,  and,  like  so  many  of 
his  kind,  he  died  in  poverty  and  obscurity, 
his  most  perfect  "  break-down"  being  his 
own  ! 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  thrft  George  Hol- 
land joined  Christy  and  Wood's  minstrels 
in  1857.  playing  female  characters  in  a 
blackened  face,  and  dividing  with  George 
Christy  the  honors  of  a  short  season.  He 
returned  to  Wallack's  Theatre  in  1858. 
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Tli is  is  a  page  in  dramatic  history  which 
old  play  goers  do  not  1  i Ice  to  read. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jetl'crson,  the  third  and  pre- 
sent bearer  of  that  honored  name,  was  un- 
questionably the  youngest  actor  wl  ver 

made  his  mark  with  a  piece  of  burnt  cork. 
The  story  of  his  lirst  appearance  is  told 
by  Mr.  William  Winter  in  his  volume 
entitled  The  Jeffevsous.  Coming  from  ;i 
family  of  actors,  the  boy,  as  was  natural, 
was  reared  amidst  theatrical  surround- 
ings, and  when  only  four  years  of  age- 
in  1833 — he  was  brought  upon  the  stage 
by  Thomas  1).  Rice  himself,  on  a  benefit 
occasion  at  the  Washington  theatre.  The 
little  Joe.  blackened  and  arrayed  pre 
cisely  like  his  senior,  was  carried  on  to 
the  stage  in  a  bag  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  shambling  Ethiopian,  anil  emptied 
from  it  with  the  appropriate  couplet, 

"  Ladies  anil  gentlemen,  IM  have  you  lor  to  know 
I's  got  a  little  darky  here  to  jump  Jim  Crow." 

Mrs.  John  Drew,  who  was  present,  says 
that  the  boy  instantly  assumed  the  exact 
attitude  of  Jim  Crow  Rice,  and  sang  and 
danced  in  imitation  of  his  sable  compan- 
ion, a  perfect  miniature  likeness  of  that 
long,  ungainly,  grotesque,  and  exceeding- 
ly droll  comedian. 

Thomas  1).  Rice  is  generally  conceded 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  Ethiopian 
minstrelsy.  Although,  as  has  been  seen, 
it  did  not  originate  with  him,  he  made  it 
popular  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
his  image  deserves  an  honored  niche  in 
its  cathedral.  The  history  of  "Jim  Crow 
Rice.'*  as  he  was  affectionately  called  for 
many  years,  has  been  written  by  many 
scribes  and  in  many  different  ways,  the 
most  complete  and  most  truthful  account, 
perhaps,  being  that  of  Mr.  Edmon  S.  Con- 
ner, who  described  in  the  columns  of  the 
New  York  Times.  June  5.  1881,  what  he 
saw  and  remembered  of  its  conception. 
Mr.  Conner  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany at  the  Columbia  Street  Theatre, 
Cincinnati,  in  1828-9,  when  he  first  met 
Rice,  "doing  little  negro  bits''  between 
the  acts  at  that  house,  notably  one  sketch 
he  had  studied  from  life  in  Louisville  the 
preceding  summer.  Back  of  the  Louis- 
ville theatre  was  a  livery-stable  kept  by  a 
man  named  Crow.  The  actors  could  look 
into  the  stable-yard  from  the  windows  of 
their  dressing-rooms,  and  were  very  fond 
of  watching  the  movements  of  an  old  and 
decrepit  slave  who  was  employed  by  the 
proprietor  to  do  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs.  As 


was  the  custom  among  the  negroes,  he  had 
assumed  his  master's  name,  and  called 
himself  Jim  ( Tow.  He  was  very  much 
deformed— the  right  shoulder  was  drawn 
up  high,  and  the  left  leg  was  stiff  and 
crooked  at  the  knee,  which  gave  him  a 
painful,  but  at  the  same  time  ludicrous, 
limp.     He  was  in  the  habit  of  crooning  a 
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THOMAS  l>.  RICE. 
From  the  collection  of  J.  II.  V.  Aruolil,  Esq. 

queer  old  tune,  to  which  he  had  applied 
words  of  his  own.  At  the  end  of  each 
verse  he  gave  a  peculiar  step,  "rocking 
de  heel"  in  the  manner  since  so  general 
among  the  long  generation  of  his  delin- 
eators; and  these  were  the  words  of  his 
refrain  : 

"  Wheel  about,  turn  about, 
Do  ji^  so, 
An'  cbei  v  time  I  wheel  about 
I  jump  Jim  Crow." 

Rice  closely  watched  this  unconscious  per- 
former, and  recognized  in  him  a  character 
entirely  new  to  the  stage.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  verses,  quickened  and  slightly 
changed  the  air,  made  up  exactly  like  the 
original,  and  appeared  before  a  Louisville 
audience,  which, as  Mr.  Conner  says,  went 
mad  with  delight,  recalling  him  on  the 
first  night  at  least  twenty  times.  xVnd  so 
Jim  Crow  .jumped  into  fame,  and  some- 
thing that  looks  almost  like  immortality, 
"hoi"  Smith  says  that  the  character  was 
first  seen  in  a  piece  by  Solon  Robinson, 
called  The  Rifle,  and  that  he,  Smith, 
"helped  Rice  a  little  in  fixing  the  tune." 
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T.  l>   HICK  AS  THE  ORIGINAL  "  JIM  CROW." 

Other  cities  besides  Louisville  claim 
Jim  Crow.  Francis  Courteney  Wemyss, 
in  his  Autobiography,  says  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Pittsburgh,  whose  name  was  Jim 
Cuff;  while  Mr.  Robert  P.  Nevin,  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  November,  1MI7. 
declares  that  the  original  was  a  negro 
stage-driver  of  Cincinnati,  and  that  Pitts- 
burgh was  the  scene  of  Rice's  first  appear- 
ance in  the  part,  a  local  negro  there,  whose 
professional  career  was  confined  to  hold- 
ing his  mouth  open  for  pennies  thrown  to 
him  on  the  (Jocks  and  the  streets,  furnish- 
ing the  wardrobe  for  the  initial  perform- 
ance. 

Rice  was  horn  in  the  Seventh  Ward  of 
New  York  in  1808.  He  was  a  supernu- 
merary at  the  Park  Theatre, where  "Sam" 
Cowell  remembered  him  in  Bombastes 
Fur! oho.  at.t.raeting  so  much  attention  by 
his  eccentricities  that  Jfilson  and  Harries, 
the  leading  characters  in  the  east,  made  a 
formal  complaint,  and  had  him  dismissed 
from  the  company.  Cowell  adding  that 
this  man.  whose  name  did  not  even  ap- 
pear in  the  hills,  was  the  only  actor  on 
the  .stage  whom  the  audience  seemed  to 
notice.  Cowell  also  describes  him  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  1820  as  a  very  unassuming, 
modest  young  man.  who  wore  "a  very 


queer  hat,  very  much  pointed  down  before 
and  behind,  and  very  much  cocked  on 
one  side.''  He  went  to  England  in  1836, 
where  he  met  with  great  success,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  very  comfortable  fortune, 
and  personally  and  professionally  lie  was 
the  Buffalo  Bill  of  the  London  of  half  a 
century  ago.  Mr.  Ireland,  speaking  of 
his  popularity  in  this  country,  says  that 
he  drew  more  money  to  the  Bowery  Thea- 
tre than  any  other  performer  in  the  same 
period  of  time. 

Rice  was  the  author  of  many  of  his 
own  farces,  notably  Bone  Squash  and 
The  Virginia  Mummy,  and  lie  was  the 
veritable  originator  of  the  genus  known 
to  the  stage  as  the  "dandy  darky,"  rep- 
resented  particularly  in  his  creations  of 
"Dandy  Jim  of  Caroline"  and  "Spruce 
Pink."  He  died  in  1860,  never  having 
forfeited  the  respect  of  the  public  or  the 
good- will  of  his  fellow-men. 

There  were  many  lithographed  and  a 
few  engraved  portraits  of  Rice  made  dur- 
ing the  years  of  bis  great  popularity,  a 
number  of"which  are  still  preserved.  In 
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Mr.  McKee's  collection  he  is  to  be  seen 
dancing  "Jim  Crow"  in  English  as  well 
as  American  prints,  as1' Gumbo  Chaff"  on 
a  flat-boat,  and  in  character  singing  the 
song's  "A  Long  Time  Ago"  ahd  "Such  a 
Getting  Upstairs."  In  the  same  collection 
isa  portrait  of  Mr.  John  N.  Smithas  "Jim 
Along  Josey"  on  a  sheet  of  music  publish- 
ed by  Firth  and  Hall  in  1S40;  and  more 
curious  and  rare  tban  any  of  these,  upon 
a  musical  composition,  "on  which  copy- 
right was  secured  according 
to  law,  October  7,  1S24,"  is  a 
picture  of  Mr.  Roberts  sing- 
ing "  Massa  George  Wash- 
ington and  Massa  Lafayette" 
in  a  Continental  uniform 
and  with  a  blackened  face. 
This  would  make  Mr.  James 
Roberts,  a  Scottish  vocalist 
who  died  in  1833,  the  senior 
of  Jim  Crow  by  a  number 
jof  years. 

George  Washington  Dix- 

>n.  whose  very  name  is  now 

dmost  forgotten,  also  pre- 
ceded Rice  in  this  class  of 
entertainment,  but  without 
[Rice's  talent,  and  with  no- 
shing like  Rice's  success. 

[e  sang  "Coal  Black  Rose" 

'md  "The  Long-tailed  Blue" 
[lit  the  old  amphitheatre  in 


North  Pearl  Street,  Albany,  as  early  as 
1827,  and  he  claimed  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  "Old  Zip  Coon,"  which  he  sang 
for  Allen's  benefit  in  Philadelphia  in 
1834.  He  became  notorious  as  a  "fili- 
buster"  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  in 
Yucatan,  and  made  himself  particularly 
offensive  to  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity as  the  editor  of  a  scurrilous  paper 
called  the  Polyanthus,  published  in  New 
York.  1  Ee  was  caned,  shot,  at,  imprisoned 
for  libel,  and  finally  forced  to  leave  the 
city.  He  died  in  the  Charity  Hospital, 
New  ( )rleans,  in  L86 1 . 

Mr.  White  says  that  in  early  days  negro 
songs  were  sung  from  the  back's  of  horses 
in  the  sawdust  ring,  that  Robert  Farrell,  a 
circus  actor,  was  the  original  "  Zip  Coon," 
and  that  the  first  colored  gentleman  to 
wear  "The  Long  tailed  Blue"  was  Barney 
Burns,  who  broke  his  neck  on  a  vaulting 
board  in  Cincinnati  in  IK'.S.  When  the 
historians  disagree  in  this  confusing  way 
who  can  possibly  decide  ? 

Rice  naturally  had  many  imitators,  and 
"Jim  Crow"  wheeled  about  the  country 
with  considerable  success,  particularly 
when  the  original  was  in  other  lands. 
In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Moreau  is  a  bill 
of  "The  Theatre"  (the  Park),  dated  May 
4,  1833,  in  which  Mr.  Blakeley  was  an- 
nounced to  sing  the  "Comic  Extravaganza 
of  Jim  Crow"bet\veen  th  e  comedy  of  Laugh 
when  You  Can,  in  which  he  played 
Costly,  and  the  melodrama  of  The  Float- 
inn  Beacon,  and  preceded  by  "  Signora 
Adelaide  Ferrero  in  a  new  ballet  dance 
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entitled  'The  Festival  of  Bacchus.'"  the 
entertainments  in  those  days  being  varied 
and  long-.  Thomas  H.  Blakeley  was  a 
popular  representative  of  what  are  called 
"second  old  men,*'  Mr.  Ireland  pro- 
nouncing him  the  best  Sulky,  Rowley, 
and  Humphrey  Dobbin  ever  seen  on  the 
New  York  stage:  and  the  fact  that  such 
a  man  should  have  appeared  at  a  leading 
theatre,  between  the  acts,  in  plantation 
dress  and  blackened  face,  shows  perhaps 
better  than  anything  else  the  respectable 
position  held  by  the  negro  minstrel  half  a 
century  ago. 

Mr.  White,  so  frequently  quoted  here, 
is  an  old  minstrel  who  was  part  and  par- 
cel of  what  he  has  more  than  once  de- 
scribed in  the  public  press,  and  upon  his 
authority  the  following  account  of  the 


first  band  of  negro  minstrels  is  given.  It 
was  organized  in  the  boarding-house  of 
a  Mrs.  Brooks,  in  Catherine  Street,  New 
York,  late  in  the  winter  of  1842,  and  it 
consisted  of  "Dan''  Emmett,  "Frank" 
Brower,  "  Billy"  Whitlock,  and  "Dick" 
Pelham — the  name  of  the  really  great 
negro  minstrel  being  always  shortened 
in  this  familiar  way.  According  to  Mr. 
White,  they  made  their  first  appearance  in 
public,  for  Pelham's  benefit,  at  the  Chat- 
ham Theatre,  New  York,  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1843;  later  they  went  to  other 
cities,  and  even  to  Europe.  This  state- 
ment was  verified  by  a  fragment  of  auto- 
biography of  William  Whitlock.  given  to 
the  New  York  Clipper  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Edwin  Adams,  at  the  time  of  Whit- 
lock's  death.  It  is  worth  quoting  here 
in  full,  although  it  contains  no  dates: 
"The  organization  of  the  minstrels  I 
claim  to  be  my  own  idea,  and  it  cannot 
be  blotted  out.  One  day  I  asked  Dan 
Emmett,  who  was  in  New  York  at  the 
time,  to  practise  the  fiddle  and  the  banjo 
with  me  at  his  boarding-house  in  Cath- 
erine Street.  We  went  down  there,  and 
when  we  had  practised,  Frank  Brower 
called  in  by  accident.  He  listened  to  our 
music,  charmed  to  his  soul  [!].  I  told 
him  to  join  with  the  bones,  which  he  did. 
Presently  Dick  Pelham  came  in,  also  by 
accident,  and  looked  amazed.  I  asked 
him  to  procure  a  tambourine  and  make 
one  of  the  party,  and  he  went  out  and 
got  one.    After  practising  for  a  while  we 
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went  to  the  old  resort  of  the  circus  crowd 
— the  '  Branch,'  in  the  Bowery  with  our 
instruments,  and  in  Bartlett's  billiard- 
room  performed  for  the  first  time  as  the 
Virginia  Minstrels.  A  programme  was 
made  out,  and  the  first  time  we  appeared 
upon  the  stage  before  an  audience  was 
for  the  benelit  of  Pelhain  at  the  Chat- 
liam  Theatre.  The  house  was  crammed 
jammed  with  our  friends;  and  Dick',  of 
course,  put  ducats  in  his  purse." 

Emmett,  describing  this  scene,  places 
the  time  "in  the  spring  of  1843,"  and 
says  that  they  were  all  of  them  "end 
men,  and  all  interlocutors/'  They  sang 
songs,  played  their  instruments,  danced 
jigs,  singly  and  doubly,  and  "did  'The 
Essence  of  Old  Virginia' and  the  '  Lucy 
Long  Walk  Around.'  "  Emmett  remain- 
ed upon  the  minstrel  stage  for  many 
years;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bryant 
troupe1  from  1858  to  18(55,  and  he  was  the 
composer  of  many  popular  songs,  includ- 
ing "Old  Dan'  Tucker,"  "Boatman's 
Dance."  "  Walk  Along,  John,"  "Early 
in  the  Mornin',"  and  "  Dixie,"  which  after- 
ward became  the  war-song  of  the  South. 

Mr.  White,  according  to  a  biographical 
sketch  published  in  the  New  York  Cli]>per, 
was  born  in  1821.  He  played  the  accor- 
dion— when  he  was  too  young  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  offence— at  Thalian 
Hall,  in  Grand  Street,  New  York,  as  Long 
ago  as  1843,  and  the  next  year  organized 
what  he  called  "  'The  Kitchen  Minstrels' 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Chambers  Street.  The  first  floor 
was  occupied  by  Tiffany,  Young,  and  El- 
lis, jewellers;  the  third  by  the  renowned 
Ottignon  as  a  gymnasium.  Here,  where 
the  venerable  Palmo  had  introduced  to 
delighted  audiences  the  Italian  opera  and 
regaled  them  with  fragrant  Mocha  coffee 
handed  around  by  obsequious  waiters,  he 
first  came  most  prominently  before  the 
public.  ...  In  1846  he  opened  the  Melodeon 
at  53  Bowery."  Here,  as  usual,  there  is  a 
decided  confusion  of  dates  and  of  facts. 
"Valentine's  Manual"  for  1865  says, 
"Palmo's  cafe,  on  the  corner  of  Reade 
Street,  was  a  popular  resort  from  1835  to 
1840,  at  which  later  period  he  abandoned 
his  former  occupation  and  erected  the 
opera-house  in  Chambers  Street,  afterward 
Burton's  Theatre."  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Ireland, 
in  his  Records  of  the  Neiv  York  Stag*'. 
published  in  1867,  says — and  Mr.  Ireland 
is  usually  very  correct:  "The  fourth  at- 
tempt to  introduce  the  Italian  opera  in 
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New  York,  and  the  second  to  give  it  an 
individual  local  habitation,  was  this  sea- 
son [1843-4J  made  by  Ferdinand  Palmo,  on 
the  site  long  previously  occupied  by  Stop- 
pani's  Arcade  Baths,  in  Chambers  Street 
(Nos.  35)  and  41),  and  nearly  opposite  the 
centre  of  the  building  on  the  north  end 
of  the  Park  originally  erected  for  the 
city  almshouse,  and  afterward  used  for 
various  public  oilices.  .  .  .  Signor  Palmo 
had  been  a  popular  and  successful  res- 
taurateur in  Broadway  between  the  hos- 
pital and  Duane  Street.  .  .  .  Palmo's  Opera- 
house  was  first  opened  by  its  proprietor 
on  the  3d  of  February,  1844 ;"  while  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Cook,  of  Tiffany  and  Co.,  who 
has  been  connected  with  that  house  for 
over  forty  years,  shows  by  its 'records 
that  Tiffany,  Young,  and  Ellis  did  not 
move  to  271  Broadway,  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Chambers  Street,  until  1847, 
when  they  occupied  the  second  floor  as 
well  as  the  first.  That  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh,  losing  all  confidence  in  the  infalli- 
bility of  human  testimony,  should  have 
thrown  the  second  part  of  his  History  of 
the  World  into  the  flames  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at ! 

Mr.  White,  nevertheless,  was  promi- 
nently before  the  public  for  many  years 
as  manager  and  performer;  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  "Virginia  Serenaders," 
"The  Ethiopian  Operatic  Brothers"— Op- 
eratic Brother  Barney  Williams  playing 
the  tambourine  at  one  end  of  the  line— 
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with  "The  Sable  Sisters  and  Ethiopian 
Minstrels,"  with  "The  New  York  Min- 
strels/1 etc.  He  introduced  "Dan"  Bry- 
ant to  the  public,  and  has  done  other 
good  services  in  contributing'  to  the 
healthful,  harmless  amusement  of  his  fel- 
low-men. 

"  Christy's  Minstrels,  organized  in  1842," 
was  the  legend  for  a  number  of  years 
upon  the  bills  and  advertisements  of  the 
company  of  E.  P.  Christy.  This  would 
give  it  precedence  of  the  "Virginia  Min- 
strels" by  a  few  months  at  least.  When 
the  matter  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Emmett,  many  years  later,  he  wrote 
from  Chicago  on  the  1st  of  May,  1877,  that 
after  his  own  band  had  gone  to  Europe,  a 
number  of  similar  entertainments  Mere 
given  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  that 
Mr.  Enam  Dickinson,  who  had  had  some 
experience  in  that  line  in  other  compa- 
nies, had  trained  Christy's  troupe  in  Buf- 
falo in  all  the  business  of  the  scenes,  Mr. 
Emmett  believing  that  Mr.  Christy  sim- 
ply claimed,  and  with  truth,  that,  he  was 
"the  first  to  harmonize  and  originate  the 
present  style  of  negro  minstrelsy,'"  mean- 
ing the  singing  in  concert  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  various  acts,  which  were 


universally  followed  by  other  bands  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  which  have 
led  our  English  brethren  to  give  to  all 
Ethiopian  entertainments  the  generic 
name  of  "  Christy's  Minstrels,"  as  they 
call  all  top-boots  "  Wellingtons"  and  all 
policemen  "Bobbies." 

Christy's  Minstrels  proper  began  their 
metropolitan  career  at  the  hall  of  the  Me- 
chanics1 Society,  472  Broadway,  near 
Grand  Street,  early  in  184(5,  and  remain- 
ed there  until  the  summer  of  1854,  when 
Edwin  P.  Christy,  the  leader  and  found- 
er of  the  company,  retired  from  business. 
George  Christy,  who  the  year  before  had 
joined  forces  with  Henry  Wood  at  444 
Broadway,  formerly  Mitchell's  Olympic, 
took  both  halls  after  the  abdication  of  the 
elder  Christy,  and  rattled  the  bones  at 
one  establishment,  Mr.  William  Birch, 
afterward  so  popular  in  San  Francisco 
and  New  York,  cutting  similar  capers  at 
the  other,  and  each  performer  appearing 
at  both  houses  on  the  same  evening. 

Edwin  P.  Christy  died  in  May,  18(52; 
George  Harrington,  known  to  the  stage 
as  George  Christy,  died  in  May,  1808; 
while  in  April  of  the  latter  year  Mechan- 
ics' Hall,  with  which  in  the  minds  of  so 
many  old  New-Yorkers  they  are  both  so 
pleasantly  associated,  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  never  to  be  rebuilt  for 
minstrel  uses. 

The  contemporaries  and  successors  of 
the  Christys  were  numerous  and  various. 
The  air  was  full  of  their  music,  and  doz- 
ens of  halls  in  the  city  of  New  York 
alone  echoed  the  patter  of  their  clogged 
soles  for  years.  Among  the  more  famous 
of  them  the  following  may  briefly  be 
mentioned  :  Buckley's  "  New  Orleans  Ser- 
enaders"  were  organized  in  1843;  they 
consisted  of  George  Swayne,  Frederick, 
and  R.  Bishop  Buckley,  and  were  very 
popular  throughout  the  country.  "White's 
Serenaders"  were  at  the  Melodeon,  53 
Bowery,  perhaps  as  early  as  1846,  and 
certainly  at  White's  Athenaeum,  585 
Broadway,  opposite  the  Metropolitan  Ho- 
tel, as  late  as  1872.  Bryant's  Minstrels, 
as  their  old  play-bills  show,  were  organ 
ized  in  1857,  when  they  occupied  Mechan- 
ics' Hall;  they  went,  to  the  Tammany 
Building  on  Fourteenth  Street  in  18(58, 
were  at  730  Broadway  the  next  year,  and 
opened  the  hall  on  Twenty-third  Street 
mar  Sixth  Avenue  in  1870,  where  they 
remained  until  Dan  Bryant,  the  last  of 
his  race,  died  in  1875.     Wood's  Minstrels 
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wore  at  .".It  Broadway,  opposite  tlie  St.  Broadway  opposite  tlie  Sturtevant  I[ouse 

Nicholas  Hotel,  in  1802  and  later.    'Sanf  in  IS74.    Rudworth's  Minstrels  opened  the 

Sharpley's  Minstrels  were  at  201  Bowery  Fifth  Avenue  Hall,  where  the  Madison 

in  1864.     "Tony"  Pastor  s  troupe  were  in  Square  Theatre  now  stands,  in  1866.  Kelly 

the  same  building  i„  1805,  where  they  re-  and  I  -  n.  who  were  on  Broadway  on  the 

mained  two  years;  they  were  upon  the  site  of  Hope  Chapel  in  L867,  where  they 

site  of  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  later  were  credited  with  having  "  Africanized 

Winter  Garden,  for  a  few  seasons,  and  opera  bouffe," followed  Budworth  to  the 
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until  they  removed  to  their  present  home 
near  Tammany  Hall.  The  San  Francisco 
Minstrels  were  at  585  Broadway  in  1805, 
and  went  to  the  more  familiar  hall,  on 


Twenty  -  fourth  Street  house.  Besides 
these  were  the  companies  of  Morris  Bro- 
thers, of  Cotton  and  Murphy,  and  Cotton 
and  Reed,  of  Hooley,  of  Haverly,  of  Dock 
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stader,  of  Pelham,  of  Pierce,  of  Campbell, 
of  Thatcher,  Primrose,  and  West,  and 
very  many  more,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
bands  of  veritable  negroes  who  bave  en- 
deavored to  imitate  themselves  in  imita- 
tion of  their  white  brethren  in  all  parts 
of  the  land.  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  in 
an  article  on  "Negro  Minstrelsy"'  printed 
in  the  London  Saturday  Review  in  1884, 
and  afterward  published  as  one  of  the 
chapters  of  a  volume  of  Saturday  Revieir 
essays,  entitled  The  New  Book  of  Sports 
(London,  1885),  describes  a  "minstrel 
show"  given  by  the  negro  waiters  of  one 
of  tbe  large  summer  hotels  in  Saratoga 
a  few  summers  before,  in  which,  "when 
the  curtains  were  drawn  aside,  discover- 
ing a  row  of  sable  performers,  it  was  per- 
ceived, to  tbe  great  and  abiding  joy  of  the 
spectators,  that  the 
musicians  were  all  of 
a  uniform  darkness 
of  hue,  and  that  they, 
genuine  negroes  as 
they  were, bad'  black- 
ened up,'  the  more 
closely  to  resemble 
tbe  professional  ne- 
gro minstrel." 

The  dignified  and 
imposing  Mr.  John 
ston  has  sat  during 
all  these  years  in 
the  centre  of  a  long- 
line  of  black  come- 
dians, which  includes  such  "artists"  as 
' '  Eph"  Horn ,  ' '  Dan, "  ' ' Neil, "  and  "Jerry" 
Bryant — whose  real  name  was  O'Brien — 
CharlesH.Fox,  "Charley"  White,  George 
Christy,  "  Nelse"  Seymour — Thomas  Nel- 
son Sanderson — the  Buckleys,  J.  W.  Ray- 
nor.  Birch,  Bernard,  Wambold,  Backus. 
"Pony"  Moore,  "Dan"  Emmett,  "Dave" 
Reed,  "Matt"' Peel,  "Ben"  Cotton,  "Bob" 
Hart,  "Cool"  White,  "Dan"  Gardner, 
Luke  Schoolcraft,  James  H.  Bud  worth, 
Kelly,  Leon.  "Frank"  Brower,  S.  C. 
Campbell,  "Giis"  Howard,  "Billy"'  New- 
comb,  "  Billy*'  Gray,  Aynsley  Cooke, 
"  Hughey"  Dougherty,  "Tony"'  Hart. 
Uns worth,  W.  H.  Delehanty,  "  Sam*' 
Devere,  "Add"'  Ryman,  George  Thatcher, 
"Master  Eugene,"  "  Ricardo,"  and  "Lit- 
tle Mac." 

Nothing  like  a  personal  history  of  any 
of  these  men  who  have  been  so  prominent 
upon  the  negro  minstrel  stage  during  the 
half-century  of  its  existence  can  be  given 
here.    They  have  all  done  much  to  make 
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the  world  happier  and  brighter  for  a  time 
by  their  public  careers,  and  they  have  left 
a  pleasant  and  a  cheerful  memory  behind 
them.  Their  gibes,  their  gambols,  their 
songs,  their  Hashes  of  merriment,  still  lin- 
ger in  our  eyes  and  in  our  ears;  and  be- 
fore many  readers  scores  of  quaint  fig- 
ures with  blackened  faces  will  no  doubt 
dance  to  half  -  forgotten  tunes  all  over 
these  pages,  which  are  too  crowded  to 
contain  more  than  the  mere  mention  of 
their  names. 

How  much  of  the  wonderful  success 
and  popularity  of  the  negro  minstrel  is 
due  to  the  minstrel,  how  much  to  the  ne- 
gro melody  he  introduced,  and  how  much 
to  the  characteristic  bones,  banjo,  and 
tambourine  upon  which  he  accompanied 
himself,  is  an  open  question.  It  was 
certainly  the  song, 
not  the  singer,  which 
moved  Thackeray  to 
write,  many  years 
ago :  "I  heard  a  hu- 
morous balladist  not 
long  since,  a  min- 
strel with  wool  on 
his  head  and  an  ultra 
Ethiopian  complex- 
ion, who  performed 
a  negro  ballad  that 
I  confess  moistened 
these  spectacles  in 
a   most  unexpected 

manner.  I  have  gazed  at  thousands  of 
tragedy  queens  dying  on  the  stage  and 
expiring  in  appropriate  blank-verse,  and 
I  never  wanted  to  wipe  them.  They  have 
looked  up,  be  it  said,  at  many  scores  of 
clergymen  without  being  dimmed;  and 
behold,  a  vagabond  with  a  corked  face 
and  a  banjo  sings  a  little  song,  strikes  a 
wild  note,  which  sets  the  heart  thrilling 
with  happy  pity." 

This  ballad  perhaps  was  "Nelly  Bly," 
or  "Nelly  was  a  Lady,'' or  "Lucy  Long,"' 
or  "Oh,  Susanna,"  or  "Nancy  Till,"  or, 
better  than  any  of  these,  Stephen  Foster's 
'"Way  Down  upon  the  Swanee  River,"  a 
song  that  has  touched  more  hearts  than 
"Annie  Laurie"  itself;  for.after  all,  "The 
Girl  We  Left  Behind  Us"  is  not  more 
precious  in  our  eyes  than  "The  Old  Folks 
at  Home,"  and  the  American  has  sunk 
very  low  indeed  of  whom  it  cannot  be 
said  that  "he  never  shook  his  mother." 
Foster  is  utterly  unappreciated  by  his 
fellow-countrymen,  who  erect  all  their 
monuments  to  the  men  who  make  their 
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laws.  Ho  was  the  author  of  "  Massa's  in 
the  Cold, Cold  Ground/' "Old  Dog- Tray," 
"  Old  Uncle  Ned,1'  "Old  Folks  at  Home," 
''Old  Kentucky  Home,''  "Willie,  We 
Have  Missed  You,"  and  "Come  Where 
My  Love  Lies  Dreaming-."  He  died  as  In; 
had  lived,  in  poverty  and  neglect,  in  1S(>4, 
when  he  was  but  thirty-seven  years  of  age, 
and  his  "Hard  Times  Will  Come  Again 
No  More." 

Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  who  is  one 
of  the  best  friends  the  plantation  negro 
ever  had,  and  who  certainly  knows  him 
thoroughly,  startled  the  whole  communi- 
ty by  writing  to  the  Critic  in  the  autumn 
of  1S83  that  he  had  never  seen  a  banjo,  or 
a  tambourine,  or  a  pair  of  bones,  in  the 
hands  of  the  negroes  on  any  of  the  plan- 
tations of  middle  Georgia,  with  which  he 
is  familiar:  that  they  made  sweet  music 
with  the  quills,  as  Pan  did;  that  they 
played  passably  well  on  the  fiddle,  the 
fife,  the  flute,  and  the  bugle;  that  they 
beat  enthusiastically  on  the  triangle;  but 
that  they  knew  not  at  all  the  instruments 
tradition  had  given  them.  That  Uncle 
Remus  cannot  "pick"  the  banjo,  and  nev- 
er even  heard  it  "picked,"  seems  hardly 
credible;  but  Mr.  Harris  knows.  Uncle 
Remus,  however,  is  not  a  travelled  darky, 
and  the  existence  of  the  banjo  in  other 
parts  of  the  South  has  been  clearly  proved. 
Mr.  Cable  quotes  a  Creole  negro  ditty  of 
before  the  war,  in  which  "Musieu  Bain  jo" 
is  mentioned  on  every  line ;  Mr.  Maurice 
Thompson  says  the  banjo  is  a  common 


instrument  among  the  field  hands  in 
North  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee; 
and  he  describes  a  rude  banjo  manufac- 
tured by  its  dusky  performer  out  of  a  Hat, 
gourd,  strung  with  horse-hair;  while  we 
find  in  Thomas  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,  printed  in  1784,  the  following  state 
ment:  "in  music  they  [the  blacks]  are 
more  generally  gifted  than  the  whites 
with  accurate  ears  for  tune  and  time,  and 
they  have  been  found  capable  of  imagin- 
ing a  small  catch."  In  a  foot-note  Jeffer- 
son adds,  "The  instrument  proper  to  them 
is  the  ban  jar,  which  they  brought  hither 
from  Africa." 

The  negro  minstrel  will  give  up  his 
tambourine,  for  it  is  as  old  as  the  days  of 
the  Kxodus,  when  Miriam  the  prophetess, 
the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her 
hand,  and  all  the  women  went  out  after 
her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances;  and 
he  will  give  up  the  bones,  for  Miss  Olive 
Logan,  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  April, 
1879,  traces  them  hack  to  the  reign  of  Fou 
Hi,  Emperor  of  China,  3468  B.C.,  while 
Shakespeare's  King  of  the  Fairies,  who 
made  an  ass  of  the  hard  handed  man  of 
Athens,  also  treated  Bottom  to  the  melo- 
dy of  the  bones;  he  will  hang  up  his  fid- 
dle and  his  bow,  when  the  time  comes, 
cheerfully  enough,  for  Nero  fiddled  for 
the  dancing  of  the  flames  that  consumed 
Rome  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  None 
of  these  are  exclusively  his  own;  but  it 
would  be  very  cruel  to  take  from  him  his 
banjo,  which  he  evolved  if  he  did  not  in- 
vent, and  without  which  he  can  be,  and 
can  do,  nothing. 
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THERE  is  always  a  latent  controversy 
in  this  country  between  the  republican 
tradition  and  the  American  spirit.  The 
American  spirit,  as  is  natural  in  a  country 
of  boundless  resources  and  of  wealth  easily 
acquired,  is  liberal,  generous,  and  profuse. 
The  national  arms  might  well  be  a  cornu- 
copia with  the  legend,  "  Darn  the  expense  !" 
But  the  republican  tradition  is  one  of  the 
utmost  economy  and  frugality.  It  isCin- 
cinnatus  at  his  plough.  It  is  Cato,  the 
type  of  severe  simplicity.  The  word  re- 
publicanism, indeed,  is  coupled  with  sim- 
plicity, to  indicate  its  highest  degree,  and 
great  expenditure  and  all  pomp  of  cere- 
mony and  circumstance  are  theoretically 
regarded  as  signs  of  the  stealthy  approach 
of  monarchy. 

Jefferson  was  a  Virginia  gentleman  with 
the  liberal  habits  and  tastes  of  a  planting 
aristocracy,  hut  politically,  as  a  republi- 
can, he  thought  lit  officially  to  receive  a 
foreign  minister  in  dressing-gown  and 
slippers;  and  his  followers  loved  to  re- 
peat the  pleasant  fiction,  as  an  appeal  to 
what  was  supposed  to  be  the  popular  heart, 
that  lie  rode  alone  to  his  inauguration, 
hitched  his  horse  to  the  fence  of  the  Capi- 
tol, and  entered  the  people's  legislative 
palace  in  his  riding-boots  to  take  the  oath 
of  office.  This  tradition  of  severe  simpli- 
city was  natural,  because  we  had  rejected  a 
crown,  and  splendor  of  circumstance  was 
associated  with  royalty.  But  as  the  new 
sovereign,  the  people,  was  saluted  with  no 
less  adulation  than  the  old  sovereign,  the 
king,  a  certain  degree  of  state  might  not 
have  seemed  un becoming  to  the  freely 
chosen  representative  of  that  sovereignty. 

It  was  a  just  instinct  which  led  the 
First  Congress  to  refuse  for  the  President 
a  lofty  title  borrowed  from  monarchical 
usage,  and  to  designate  him  alone  by  the 
simple  constitutional  name, The  President. 
To  lodge  him  in  a  properly  spacious  but 
not  magnificent  house,  and  to  appropriate 
a  moderate  sum  for  his  maintenance,  were 
equally  fit  and  fortunate  acts.  They  were 
in  keeping  with  the  moderate  social  condi- 
tions and  habits  of  the  country  a  hundred 
years  ago.  But  the  second  century  opens 
upon  a  country  of  different  conditions  and 
tastes  and  customs,  and  the  republican  tra- 
dition of  bare  simplicity  comes  into  colli- 
sion with  obstinate  facts. 

This  is  now  a  country  of  great  fortunes 
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and  of  great  incomes  and  of  constant  de- 
mand for  executive  and  administrative 
ability  of  every  kind  at  the  highest  rates 
of  reward.  The  tendency  of  industrial 
enterprises  is  toward  concentration.  The 
control  of  vast  railroad  systems  requires 
the  same  qualities  which  are  sought  by 
the  governments  of  states  and  nations. 
New  and  vast  careers  are  opened  to  talent 
and  sagacity,  and  the  direction  of  private 
material  undertakings  competes  with  high 
and  honorable  political  office  for  the  best 
ability  of  American  citizens.  But  the  pro- 
posal to  attract  it  to  the  public  service  by 
a  compensation  corresponding  to  that  of 
important  private  service  is  sternly  en- 
countered by  the  republican  tradition,  and 
the  advocates  of  the  change  are  reprobated 
as  seeking  to  c<  irrupt  the  state  by  profu  - 
sion  and  splendor. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  Congress  raised 
the  salary  of  its  members  from  $5000 
to  $7500,  there  arose  in  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  what  ex-Senator 
Chace,  of  Rhode  Island,  describes  as  "a 
universal  howl"  so  tremendous  and  per- 
sistent that  members  hastily  returned  the 
money  to  the  Treasury,  declaring  that  they 
never  meant  to  take  it,  and  fled  to  cover 
in  every  direction  as  if  caught  in  a  black 
conspiracy  against  the  public  Treasury  and 
the  national  honor.  To  be  branded  as  a 
salary  grabber  was  to  undergo  almost  as 
terrible  a  denunciation  as  that  which  at- 
tends the  memory  of  Benedict  Arnold,  and 
Congress  made  haste  to  repeal  the  law. 
Yet  amid  all  the  tempest  of  indignation 
and  execration  it  was  remembered  that 
only  in  the  preceding  year  the  salary  of 
the  President  had  been  raised  from  £25,000 
to  $50,000  without  imposing  upon  him  any 
new  expense. 

The  reason  for  this  increase  was  ob- 
vious and  satisfactory.  The  rate  of  liv- 
ing had  changed  since  the  President's 
salary  was  originally  determined,  and 
the  larger  sum  was  proportioned  to  the 
change.  The  same  reasoning  would 
seem  to  have  been  valid  in  the  case  of  the 
compensation  of  members  of  Congress. 
But  it  was  argued  that  the  President  had 
not  himself  proposed  an  increased  salary, 
and  that  the  increase  was  to  take  effect, 
not  during  his  own  term,  but  for  that  of 
his  successor.  This  was  true.  But  the 
President  approved  the  bill  knowing  that 
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he  would  probably  be  liis  own  successor. 
The  increase  was  not  retroactive,  indeed, 
but  as  a  question  of  delicate  propriety,  if 
there  be  any  force  in  the  argument,  it 
reaches  the  President  who  approves  the 
increase  of  his  salar\  as  well  as  the  legis- 
lator who  votes  for  a  similar  increase  in 
his  own  case.  Put  this  was  not  admitted. 
If  Congress  had  voted  an  increase  of  sal- 
ary for  its  successor,  it  was  said,  the  act 
would  have  been  seemly,  but  to  vote  an 
increase  for  itself,  and  to  make  it  retroac- 
tive, was  sheer  and  shameless  robbery. 

But  how.  then,  asks  Mr.  Chace — how 
about  those  Representatives  who  were  al- 
ready elected  to  the  next  Congress;  and 
how  about  the  Senate,  which  is  a  continu- 
ing body  ?  Upon  this  argument  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  must  always  vote 
against  an  increase  of  salary,  which  can 
therefore  never  be  made.  Moreover,  he 
says,  if  the  vote  for  an  increase  justly 
stigmatizes  the  voter  as  a  salary  grabber, 
then  since  L789  there  is  a  long  list  of  il- 
lustrious and  patriotic  men  who  have 
been  shameless  robbers  of  the  public  Trea- 
sury. Seven  times  by  act  of  Congress 
the  compensation  of  its  members  has 
been  increased,  and  each  time  the  act  was 
retroactive.  Mr.  Chace  is  evidently  of 
opinion  that  the  outcry  about  the  salary 
grab  was  an  explosion  of  cant,  and  by  no 
means  proof  of  a  high  regard  for  public 
virtue. 

He  proceeds  to  the  argumentum  ad 
rem.  and  stating  the  amount  of  salaries 
received  by  certain  other  dignified  public 
officers,  he  asks,  "What  is  there  in  the 
service  of  a  cabinet  ollicer.  a  circuit  judge, 
a  commerce  commissioner,  a  second  or 
third  class  minister,  a  major-general,  a 
vice-admiral, or  a  solicitor-general  which 
calls  for  higher  qualifications  or  larger 
compensation  than  a  Senator  receives  f 
Having  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Chace  ventures  bravely  to  ask, 
'"What  in  connection  with  the  Presiden- 
tial office  calls  for  ten  times  the  pay  of  a 
Senator  if"'  And  after  a  brisk  panegyric 
of  the  character  and  assiduity  of  members 
of  Congress  in  both  Houses,  he  says, 
"They  are,  as  a  body,  not  only  among  the 
ablest  but  the  best  men  in  the  country, 
and  have  been  so  Congress  after  Con- 
gress." 

The  compensation  of  members  of  Con- 
gress was  placed  at  a  very  moderate  sum 
because  the  republican  tradition  holds  all 
citizens  to  be  intelligent  patriots,  and  as  it 


also  holds  both  legislative  and  executive 
duties  in  a  popular  system  to  be  very 
simple,  it  assumes  that  no  especial  know- 
ledge or  training  is  necessary  for  their 
performance,  and  that  all  citizens  are  ca- 
pable of  discharging  them  off-hand,  conse- 
quently the  best  citizens  will  gladly  make 
any  sacrifice  to  public  duty  which  may 
be  required  by  their  fellows.  The  repub- 
lican tradition  protests  against  an  in- 
crease of  salary  as  a  movement  toward 
political  corruption  by  causing  offices  to 
be  sought  for  their  emoluments.  But 
there  is  much  human  nature  even  in  a 
republic,  and  a  shrewd  observer  might 
perhaps  suspect  that  the  pressure  for 
place  to  which  the  President  and  every 
appointing  officer  is  subjected  after  an 
election  is  not  wholly  regardless  of  the 
official  emolument. 

Experience  replies  to  the  republican  tra- 
dition that  private  employment  competes 
strongly  with  public  employment,  and 
that  there  must  be  a  reasonable  proportion 
observed  between  public  salaries  and  the 
social  exactions  of  the  time.  The  honor  of 
high  office,  the  ambition  and  satisfaction 
of  conspicuous  public  service,  are  all  to  be 
duly  weighed  in  the  estimate.  But  the 
fact  that  there  are  persons  who  would  ac- 
cept, as  Representatives  in  Congress,  a  sal- 
ary of  four  or  three  thousand  dollars,  in- 
stead of  five  thousand,  must  not  be  con- 
sidered an  argument  against  increasing 
t  he  salary  to  seven  or  eight  thousand.  It 
is  not  by  ascertaining  for  how  small  a  sum 
a  man  will  consent  to  serve  in  Congress, 
nor  by  knowing  upon  how  little  many 
good  men  contrive  to  live  honestly,  that 
the  question  can  be  decided.  It  is  com- 
mon-sense, and  not  the  precedent  of  a 
hundred  years  or  fifty  years  ago.  that 
should  determine  the  salary,  and  since 
Congress  alone  can  decide,  no  member 
who  votes  to  adjust  the  salary  to  the  rea- 
sonable demand  of  the  actual  situation 
need  now  fear  injurious  denunciation  as  a 
salary  grabber.  Noisy  demagogues  may 
raise  a  loud  uproar,  but  sensible  men  will 
not  confound  their  clamor  with  public 
opinion.   

Those  who  take  a  desponding  view  of 
the  world,  and  who  cite  the  oldest  cry  of 
discontent  that  it  is  sinking  from  a  golden 
to  an  iron  age,  cannot  deny  the  occasional 
signs  of  a  better  fate  than  they  admit. 
One  such  sign  is  suggested  by  the  late 
speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Parliament 
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upon  his  friend  John  Bright.  They  are 
by  far  the  most  eminent  of  English  statrs- 
men  of  their  time.  In  genius,  in  abili- 
ty, in  comprehensive  grasp,  in  oratorical 
power,  none  of  the  greater  modern  Eng- 
lish figures,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Canning. 
Pitt.  Eox.  surpassed  them.  In  purity  of 
character  and  loftiness  of  life  no  English- 
men have  been  greater. 

Pitt  died  broken-hearted  after  Auster- 
litz:  Eox  was  a  great  leader  of  opposition 
rather  than  a  constructive  statesman  ; 
Canning  but  fancifully  "  called  the  New 
World  into  existence  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Old" :  Sir  Robert  Peel  proved 
his  own  greatness  by  accepting  Bright's 
and  Cobden's  national  policy  and  nobly 
enforcing  it.  But  of  John  Bright.  (Glad- 
stone said  truly.  "He  lived  to  see  the  tri- 
umph of  every  great  cause  to  which  he 
specially  devoted  his  heart  and  mind."  He 
illustrated  noble  citizenship.  He  showed 
the  profound  difference  between  a  public 
man  and  a  politician — and  it  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  lion  and  a  mouse.  His 
signal  and  unique  service  lay  in  the  dem- 
onstration of  his  life  that  the  loftiest  in- 
fluence, the  surest  power,  and  the  purest 
renown  in  public  life  belong  to  qualities 
which  politicians  do  not  necessarily  pos- 

Such  a  life  and  career  are  of  the  ut- 
most service  to  young  men  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking race  both  in  England  and 
America,  by  reminding  them  that  mean- 
ness and  trickery  and  littleness  of  every 
kind  are  not  essential  to  the  highest  suc- 
cess. The  runners  with  what  is  known 
in  this  country  as  the  party  machine 
sneer  complacently  at  Sunday-school  pol- 
itics, and  assure  us  that  saloon  politics 
are  unavoidable  in  a  wicked  world.  But 
the  facts  are  against  them.  There  was 
never  a  great  result  achieved  in  our  his- 
tory which  did  not  spring  from  Sunday- 
school  politics.  America  is  the  child  of 
the  Sunday  school,  not  of  the  saloon.  Our 
independence,  the  formation  and  preser- 
vation of  the  Union,  and  emancipation, 
were  not  the  fruit  of  saloon  or  machine 
politics.  They  were  the  result  of  honest 
conviction  and  of  sincere  moral  effort  and 
devotion.  The  saloon  follows  majorities, 
but  the  Sunday-school  makes  majorities. 

Bright  and  Cobden  were  as  savagely 
denounced  in  England  when  they  began 
the  Corn  Law  agitation  as  Garrison  and 
Phillips  in  this  country  when  they  raised 
the  cry  of  abolition.    The  dependence  of 


all  of  them  was  the  popular  conscience 
and  good  sense.  They  invoked  the  moral 
sentiment  in  public  affairs,  and  there  is 
a  constant  effort  in  all  great  public  dis- 
cussion to  plant  the  question  upon  that 
ground,  because  of  the  instinctive  confi- 
dence that  it  is  immutable.  Even  the 
liquor  interest,  the  saloon  itself,  seeks  this 
security.  To  close  the  saloon,  says  its 
advocate,  is  to  shut  up  the  poor  man's 
club,  which  means  that  it  would  be  in- 
equitable, it  would  result  in  injustice. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  it  is  absurd 
to  deride  politicians  in  a  country  where 
politics  are  a  chief  and  fundamental  in- 
terest, and  where  it  is  a  primary  duty  of 
the  citizen  to  be  interested  in  politics. 
Without  reflection  this  appears  to  be  a 
not  unreasonable  remark.  But  it  would 
be  as  wise  to  say  that  in  a  commercial 
and  trading  country,  where  the  great  mass 
of  people  are  engaged  in  business,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  object  to  dealers  in  wooden  nut- 
megs and  sanded  sugar.  If  a  primary 
and  vital  condition  of  business  be  dishon- 
esty, a  community  which  is  characteris- 
tically a  business  community  is  a  nest  of 
sharpers.  If  we  cannot  denounce  confi- 
dence men  without  maligning  merchants, 
it  is  because  merchants  are  swindlers. 

This  is  equally  true  of  the  sphere  of 
politics.  In  our  current  nomenclature 
the  word  politician  has  come  to  describe 
a  person  who  devotes  himself  to  politics 
for  his  selfish  advantage.  This. however, 
is  really  treachery  to  politics,  which,  truly 
understood.  are  concerned  with  the  public 
welfare  and  not  with  private  gain.  Un- 
doubtedly in  a  just  and  comprehensive 
sense  a  statesman  is  a  politician,  because 
he  deals  with  the  polity  of  the  state.  But 
the  word  is  not  currently  used  in  that 
sense.  Indeed  so  distinctively  has  the 
word  politician  become  the  description 
of  a  self-seeker  that  it  is  used  as  the  an- 
tithesis of  statesman,  and  to  say  that  a 
man  is  a  statesman  but  not  a  politician 
is  to  say  that  he  makes  politics  a  service 
to  the  commonwealth  and  not  a  trade  for 
his  own  benefit.  For  the  very  reason, 
therefore,  that  in  a  republic  politics  should 
be  the  active  concern  of  every  citizen,  the 
politician,  or  the  man  who  seeks  his  own 
personal  advantage  under  the  false  pre- 
tence of  the  public  welfare,  ought  to  be 
branded  as  an  enemy  of  the  state. 

All  the  trickery  and  meanness  and  cor- 
ruption of  politics  belong  to  the  sphere 
of  the  politician  in  this  sense,  and  for  the 
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public  benefit  the  distinction  should  be 
constantly  emphasized.  The  public  man 
whose  conduct  and  career  illustrate  the 
difference  between  the  statesman  and  the 
politician  is  a  national  benefactor.  He 
sweeps  away  the  cobwebs  of  sophistry 
which  gather  about  the  conceptions  of 
ardent  and  ambitious  youth,  •who,  hear- 
ing1 with  doubt,  and  credulity  the  plausi- 
ble saying  that  we  must  fight  the  devil 
"with  fire,  forgets  that  the  spirit  which 
alone  eil'ectually  overcomes  the  devil  says, 
simply,  Get  thee  behind  me!  The  power 
of  the  politician,  however,  is  as  undenia- 
ble as  that  of  the  saloon,  which  is  one  of 
his  chief  allies;  and  his  power  is  never 
more  insidious  and  dangerous  than  when 
he  attempts  to  laugh  away  the  convic- 
tions and  instincts  of  youth,  or  to  bribe 
it  with  its  own  generous  ambition. 

All  this  seductive  endeavor  is  brought 
to  shame  by  a  life  like  that  of  John  Bright, 
and  this,  more  than  any  particular  policy 
or  measure  which  he  advocated,  is  his 
inestimable  service.  It  is  the  influence 
of  his  character  rather  than  the  special 
achievements  of  his  advocacy  which  is 
the  true  title  of  his  renown.  All  the 
causes  that  he  advocated,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
said,  made  distinct  advances  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world.  "  But  his  character 
lies  deeper  than  intellect,  deeper  than  elo- 
quence, deeper  than  anything  that  can  be 
described,  or  that  can  be  seen  upon  the 
surface.  The  supreme  eulogy  that  is  his 
due  is  that  he  elevated  political  life  to  the 
highest  point,  to  a  loftier  standard  than 
it  had  ever  reached.  He  has  bequeathed 
to  his  country  a  character  that  can  not 
only  be  made  a  subject  of  admiration  and 
gratitude,  but — and  I  do  not  exaggerate 
when  I  say  it — that  can  become  an  object 
of  reverential  contemplation." 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  this  whole 
country  has  just  said  of  Washington,  on 
the  centennial  of  his  inauguration.  Hap- 
pily such  men  continually  confront  the 
pessimist,  and  reassure  the  faith  which 
sees  the  golden  age  before  us  and  not 
behind. 


The  recently  published  letters  of  Mot- 
ley the  historian  show  that  he  was  essen- 
tially a  gentleman.  This  has  been  singu- 
larly true  of  all  the  eminent  figures  in  the 
group  of  American  authors  to  which  he 
belongs.  It,  is  shown  in  nothing  more 
pleasantly  than  in  their  ready  sympathy 


with  younger  literary  aspirants,  and  in 
their  kindly  response  to  the  requests  of 
these  aspirants  for  literary  counsel.  Many 
a  man  and  woman  cherish  letters  of  this 
kind  which  they  have  received  from  Ir- 
ving and  Emerson  and  Longfellow  and 
Prescott  and  Bancroft  and  Whittier  and 
Holmes  and  Lowell.  A  gentleman  who 
received  such  a  letter  from  Mr.  Motley  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  sends  it  to  the 
Easy  Chair  with  permission  to  print  it; 
and  he  says  of  it,  truly,  "It  is  interesting 
both  as  the  expression  of  a  successful  his- 
torian's views  on  the  writing  of  history, 
and  as  showing  Mr.  Motley's  great  kind- 
ness of  heart;  for  the  presumptuous  youth 
to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed  was  a 
stranger,  and  had  no  claim  whatever  on 
his  time  and  attention. 

"Viknna,  April  4, 1SG4. 

"  Dkar  Sir, — Your  favor  of  26th  Feb.  reached 
me  but  recently,  and  I  have  read  wiih  much  inter- 
est the  account  which  you  give  of  yourself  and  of 
your  desire  to  become  a  writer  of  history.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  one  w  ho  at  so  early  an  age  feels  so  strong 
an  inclination  to  adopt  this  particular  department  of 
literature  as  a  profession  is  destined,  with  persever- 
ance and  determination,  to  achieve  success. 

"  I  don't  warn  you  against  the  danger  of  mistak- 
ing what  might  be  a  casual  impulse  for  a  fixed  pur- 
pose, because  I  observ  e  that  you  are  disposed  to  cen- 
sure yourself  severely.  I  am  the  more  inclined  there- 
fore to  believe  that  your  present  resolution  will  lie 
an  abiding  one. 

"  ll  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  answer  your  questions 
in  regard  to  the  preparations  proper  for  you  to  make, 
although  I  have  really  very  little  to  communicate. 

"You  state  your  age  to  be  twenty,  so  that  you 
have  a  whole  lifetime  before  you,  lor  1  earnestly 
recommend  you  not  to  begin  to  write  any  serious 
historical  work  before  you  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty. 

"As  you  are  a  graduate  of  a  university,  I  assume 
that  you  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  Latin  to  read 
it  without  difficulty.  I  would  advise  you,  however, 
to  read  the  Latin  historians,  especially  Livy  and  Ta- 
citus, with  whom  you  should  make  yourself  familiar 
in  the  original.  Without  facility  in  Latin  it  would 
be  impossible  to  study  thoroughly  any  branch  of 
history,  ancient  or  modern.  You  say  that  you  are 
studying  German,  in  which  you  are  quite  right.  I 
consider  the  knowledge  of  that  language,  as  well  as 
of  French  and  Italian,  to  be  indispensable  in  the  pro- 
fession which  you  have  chosen.  It  would  depend  upon 
the  subject  that  you  might  ultimately  select  whether 
other  modern  languages  might  not  become  necessary, 
but  those  three  are  necessaries  of  life.  You  say 
that  you  have 'read  a  good  deal  of  general  and  spe- 
cial history,  but  in  a  desultory  and  consequently  use- 
less manner.'  You  add  that  your  '  idea  has  been  to 
get  a  good  knowledge  of  general  history,  and  then, 
deciding  upon  sonic  particular  subject,  give  that  spe- 
cial attention  ' 

"  J  don't  know  that  you  could  have  marked  out  a 
better  path  for  yourself.  Your  reading  will  cease 
to  be  desultory  if  you  pursue  the  plan  thus  indicated 
by  yourself.    In  reading  general  history  I  wotdd  ad- 
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vise  t bo  study  of  such  works  as  John  von  Mailer's 
Universal  History  in  :>  volumes,  Carl  von  Rotteck's 
World  History  in  9  volumes;  Herder's  Philosophy 
or'  Human  History,  Pritchard's  Natural  History  of 
Man  :  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization,  Guizot's  His- 
tory o  f  Civilization. 

"As  to  special  history,  I  should  be  inclined  rather 
to  direct  your  attention  to  that  of  the  last  three  and 
a  half  centuries.  The  events  and  the  characters  of 
the  period  since  the  rediscovery  of  America  may  be 
Studied  with  more  minuteness  and  exactness  than 
those  of  more  distant  epochs  can  be,  and  their 
bearing  on  our  own  times  is  more  direct  and  ap- 
parent. 

"I  would  advise  you  from  time  to  time  to  try 
your  hand  at  historical  and  biographical  essays,  re- 
suming the  philosophy  of  some  particular  period  or 
painting  some  prominent,  individualities.  Such  pa- 
pers might,  be  published  in  the  reviews  and  maga- 
zines of  the  day,  and  would  be  good  practice  for 
you  in  study  and  in  style. 

"  You  ask  me  to  suggest  a  subject,  for  a  historical 
work,  but  tiiis  is  an  impossibility.  The  subject  must 
suggest  itself  to  the  author.  Unless  after  much  pon- 
dering and  hard  study  you  find  yourself  strongly 
drawn  to  some  special  epoch  or  train  of  events,  you 


could  hardly  expect  to  be  guided  anywhere  by  an 
external  impulse. 

"You  ask,  further,  if  there  is  in  European  history 
any  subject  yet  public  property  that  might  be  made 
an  appropriate  and  interesting  theme  V  And  I  an- 
swer thai,  all  history  is  public  property.  All  history 
may  be  rewritten,  and  it,  is  impossible  that  with  ex- 
haustivc  research  and  deep  reflection  you  should 
not  be  aide  to  produce  something  new  and  valuable 
on  almost  any  of  them.  For  instance,  I  am  my- 
self about  to  engage  in  the  history  of  the  :5<>  years' 
war  of  Germany,  on  winch  whole  libraries  have 
been  written;  yet  I  hope  to  find  out  something  new 
as  to  facts  and  something  fresh  in  portraiture  and 
in  moral  worthy  of  the  public  attention. 

"  It,  should  never  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  we 
are  Americans,  and  that  European  history  for  Amer- 
icans has  to  be  almost,  entirely  rewritten.  Hitherto 
it,  has  been  the  task  of  historians  to  write  the  eulogy 
of  kings  and  princes  and  to  make  them  the  prom- 
inent objects  in  human  history.  This  is  not  our 
task,  and  the  monarchical  creed  is  not  ours  either 
in  literature  or  politics. 

"  With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success,  I  re- 
main, mv  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"J.  L.  Motley." 


I. 

ONE  of  the  great  newspapers  the  other 
day  invited  the  prominent  American 
authors  to  speak  their  minds  upon  a  point, 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  fiction  which 
had  already  vexed  some  of  them.  It  was 
the  question  of  how  much  or  how  little 
the  American  novel  ought  to  deal  with 
certain  facts  of  life  which  are  not  usually 
talked  of  hefore  young  people,  and  espe- 
cially young  ladies.  Of  course  the  ques- 
tion was  not  decided,  and  we  forget  just 
how  far  the  balance  inclined  in  favor  of 
a  larger  freedom  in  the  matter.  But  it 
certainly  inclined  that  way;  one  or  two 
writers  of  the  sex  which  is  somehow  sup- 
posed to  have  purity  in  its  keeping  (as  if 
purity  were  a  thing  that  did  not  practical- 
ly concern  the  other  sex,  preoccupied  with 
serious  affairs)  gave  it  a  rather  vigorous 
tilt  to  that  side.  In  view  of  this  fact  it 
would  not  be  the  part  of  prudence  to 
make  an  effort  to  dress  the  balance;  and 
indeed  we  do  not  know  that  we  were 
going  to  make  any  such  effort.  But 
there  are  some  things  to  say,  around  and 
about  the  subject,  which  we  should  like 
to  have  some  one  else  say,  and  which  we 
may  ourselves  possibly  be  safe  in  sug- 
gesting. 


Ititiitj. 

ii 

One  of  the  first,  of  these  is  the  fact,  gen- 
erally lost  sight  of  by  those  who  censure 
the  Anglo-Saxon  novel  for  its  prudish- 
ness,  that  it  is  really  not  such  a  prude 
after  all;  and  that  if  it,  is  sometimes  ap- 
parently anxious  to  avoid  those  experi- 
ences of  life  not.  spoken  of  before  young 
people,  this  may  be  an  appearance  only. 
Sometimes  a  novel  which  litis  this  shuf- 
fling nil*,  this  effect  of  truckling  to  propri- 
ety, might  defend  itself,  if  it  could  speak 
for  itself,  by  saying  that  such  experiences 
happened  not  to  come  within  its  scheme, 
and  that,  so  far  from  maiming  or  mutila- 
ting itself  in  ignoring  them,  it  was  all  the 
more  faithfully  representative  of  the  tone 
of  modern  life  in  dealing  with  love  that 
was  chaste,  and  with  passion  so  honest  that 
it  could  be  openly  spoken  of  before  the  ten- 
derest  bud  at  dinner.  It  might  say  that  the 
guilty  intrigue,  the  betrayal,  the  extreme 
flirtation  even,  was  the  exceptional  thing 
in  life,  and  unless  the  scheme  of  the  story 
necessarily  involved  it,  that  it  would  be 
bad  art  to  lug  it  in,  and  as  bad  taste  as  to 
introduce  such  topics  in  a  mixed  company. 
It  could  say  very  justly  that  the  novel  in 
our  civilization  now  always  addresses  a 
mixed  company,  and  that  the  vast  ma- 
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jority  (if  the  company  arc  ladies,  and  that 
very  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  ladies  arc 
young  girls,  [f  the  novel  were  written 
for  men  and  for  married  women  alone, 
as  in  continental  Europe,  it  might  be  alto- 
gether different.  1  Jut  the  simple  fact  is 
that  it  is  not  written  for  them  alone  among 
us,  and  it  is  a  question  of  writing,  under 
cover  of  our  universal  acceptance,  things 
for  young  girls  to  read  which  you  would 
be  put  out-of-doors  for  saying  to  them,  or 
of  frankly  giving  notice  of  your  intention, 
and  so  cutting  yourself  off  from  the  plea- 
sure— and  it  is  a  very  high  and  sweet  one 
— of  appealing  to  these  vivid,  responsive 
intelligences,  which  arc  none  the  less  brill- 
iant and  admirable  because  they  are  inno- 
cent. 

III. 

One  day  a  novelist  who  liked,  after  the 
manner  of  other  men.  to  repine  at  his 
hard  fate,  complained  to  his  friend,  a  crit- 
ic, that  he  was  tired  of  the  restriction  he 
had  put  upon  himself  in  this  regard ;  for  it 
is  a  mistake,  as  can  be  readily  shown,  to 
suppose  that  others  impose  it.  '"See  how 
free  those  French  fellows  are!'1  he  re- 
belled. "Shall  we  always  be  shut  up  to 
our  tradition  of  decency  V 

"Do  you  think  it's  much  worse  than 
being  shut  up  to  their  tradition  of  inde- 
cency ?"  said  his  friend. 

The))  that  novelist  began  to  reflect,  and 
he  remembered  how  sick  the  invariable 
motive  of  the  French  novel  made  him. 
He  perceived  finally  that,  convention  for 
convention,  ours  was  not  only  more  toler- 
able, but  on  the  whole  was  truer  to  life, 
not  only  to  its  complexion,  but  also  to  its 
texture.  No  one  will  pretend  that  there 
is  not  vicious  love  beneath  the  surface  of 
our  society;  if  he  did,  the  fetid  explosions 
of  the  divorce  trials  would  refute  him; 
but  if  he  pretended  that  it  was  in  any  just 
sense  characteristic  of  our  society,  he  could 
be  still  more  easily  refuted.  Yet  it  exists, 
and  it  is  unquestionably  the  material  of 
tragedy,  the  stuff  from  which  intense  ef- 
fects are  wrought.  The  question,  after 
owning  this  fact,  is  whether  these  intense 
effects  are  not  rather  cheap  effects.  We 
incline  to  think  they  are,  and  we  will  try 
to  say  why  we  think  so,  if  we  may  do  so 
without  offence.  The  material  itself,  the 
mere  mention  of  it,  has  an  instant  fas- 
cination; it  arrests,  it  detains,  till  the  last 
word  is  said,  and  while  there  is  anything 
to  be  hinted.  This  is  what  makes  a  love 
intrigue  of  some  sort  all  but  essential  to 


the  popularity  of  any  fiction.  Without 
such  an  intrigue  the  intellectual  equip- 
ment of  the  author  must  be  of  the  high- 
est, and  then  he  will  succeed  only  with 
the  highest  class  of  readers.  But  any  au- 
thor who  will  deal  with  a  guilty  love  in- 
trigue holds  all  readers  in  his  hand,  the 
highest  with  the  lowest,  as  long  as  he 
hints  the  slightest  hope  of  the  smallest 
potential  naughtiness.  He  need  not  at 
all  be  a  great  author;  he  may  be  a  very 
shabby  wretch,  if  he  has  but  the  courage 
or  the  trick  of  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
critics  Avill  call  him  "virile"  and  "pas- 
sionate" ;  decent  people  will  be  ashamed 
to  have  been  limed  by  him;  but  the  low 
average  will  only  ask  another  chance  of 
flocking  into  his  net.  If  he  happens  to 
be  an  able  writer,  his  really  fine  and  cost- 
ly work  will  be  unheeded,  and  the  lure  to 
the  appetite  will  be  chiefly  remembered. 
There  may  be  other  qualities  which  make 
reputations  for  other  men,  but  in  his  case 
they  will  count  for  nothing.  He  pays 
this  penalty  for  his  success  in  that  kind; 
and  every  one  pays  some  such  penalty 
who  deals  with  some  such  material.  It 
attaches  in  like  manner  to  the  triumphs 
of  the  writers  who  now  almost  form  a 
school  among  us,  and  who  may  be  said  to 
have  established  themselves  in  an  easy 
popularity  simply  by  the  study  of  exotic 
shivers  and  fervors.  They  may  find  their 
account  in  the  popularity,  or  they  may  not: 
there  is  no  question  of  the  popularity. 

[V. 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  their 
case  covers  the  whole  ground.  So  far 
as  it  goes,  though,  it  ought  to  stop  the 
mouths  of  those  who  complain  that  fic- 
tion is  enslaved  to  propriety  among  us. 
It  appears  that  of  a  certain  kind  of  im- 
propriety it  is  free  to  give  us  all  it  will, 
and  more.  But  this  is  not  what  serious 
men  and  women  writing  fiction  mean 
when  they  rebel  against  the  limitations  of 
their  art  in  our  civilization.  They  have 
no  desire  to  deal  with  nakedness,  as  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  freely  do  in  the  worship 
of  beauty:  or  with  certain  facts  of  life,  as 
the  stage  does,  in  the  service  of  sensation. 
But  they  ask  why,  when  the  conventions 
of  the  plastic  and  histrionic  arts  liberate 
their  followers  to  the  portrayal  of  almost 
any  phase  of  the  physical  or  of  the  emo- 
tional nature,  an  American  novelist  may 
not  write  a  story  on  the  lines  of  Anna 
Karen  in  a  or  Mada  m  e  Bo  va  ry.    So j  m/io 
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they  put  aside,  and  from  Zola's  work  they 
avert  their  eyes.  They  do  not  condemn 
him  or  I>audet,  necessarily,  or  accuse  their 
motives ;  they  leave  them  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; they  do  not  want,  to  do  that  kind 
of  tiling.  l>ut  they  do  sometimes  wish  to 
do  another  kind,  to  touch  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  sorrowful  problems  of  life  in 
the  spirit  of  Tolstoi  and  Flaubert,  and  they 
ask  why  they  may  not.  At  one  time,  they 
remind  us,  the  Anglo-Saxon  novelist  did 
deal  with  such  problems  De  For  in  liis 
spirit,  Richardson  in  his,  Goldsmith  in 
his.  At  what  moment  did  our  fiction 
lose  this  privilege'?  In  what  fatal  hour 
did  the  Young  Ciirl  arise  and  seal  the 
lips  of  Fiction,  with  a  touch  of  her  tin 
ger,  to  some  of  the  most  vital  interests 
Of  life  >. 

Whether  we  wished  to  oppose  them  in 
their  aspiration  for  greater  freedom,  or 
whether  we  wished  to  encourage  them, 
we  should  begin  to  answer  them  by  say- 
ing that  the  Young  Girl  had  never  done 
anything  of  the  kind.  The  manners  of 
the  novel  have  been  improving  with 
those  of  its  readers;  that  is  all.  Gentle- 
men no  longer  swear  or  lie  drunk  under 
the  table,  or  abduct  young  ladies  and 
shut  them  up  in  lonely  country  houses, 
or  so  habitually  set  about  the  ruin  of 
their  neighbors'  wives,  as  they  once  did. 
Generally,  people  now  call  a  spade  an 
agricultural  implement;  they  have  not 
grown  decent  without  having  also  grown 
a  little  squeamish,  but  they  have  grown 
comparatively  decent;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  They  require  of  a  novelist 
whom  they  respect  unquestionable  proof 
of  his  seriousness,  if  lie  proposes  to  deal 
with  certain  phases  of  life;  they  require 
a  sort  of  scientific  decorum,  lie  can  no 
longer  expect  to  be  received  on  the  ground 
of  entertainment  only ;  he  assumes  a  high- 
er function,  something  like  that  of  a  phy- 
sician or  a  priest,  and  they  expect  him  to 
be  bound  by  laws  as  sacred  as  those  of 
such  professions;  they  hold  him  solemnly 
pledged  not  to  betray  them  or  abuse  their 
confidence.  If  he  will  accept  the  condi- 
tions, they  give  him  their  confidence,  and 
he  may  t  hen  treat  to  his  greater  honor,  and 
not  at  all  to  his  disadvantage,  of  such  expe- 
riences, such  relations  of  men  and  women 
as  (jeorge  Kliot  treats  in  Adam  Bale,  in 
Daniel  Deronda,  in  Romola,  in  almost 
all  her  books;  such  as  Hawthorne  treats 
in  the  Scarlet  Letter;  such  as  Dickens 
treats  in  Da  rid  Copperfield ;  such  as 


Thackeray  treats  in  PendenniS,  and 
glances  at  in  every  one  of  his  fictions; 
such  as  Mrs.  Gaskcll  treats  in  Ruth 
Barton;  such  as  most  of  the  masters  of 
English  fiction  have  at  some  time  treated 
more  or  less  openly.  It  is  quite  false  or 
quite  mistaken  to  suppose  that  our  nov- 
els have  left  untouched  these  most  im- 
portant realities  of  life.  They  have  only 
not  made  them  their  stock  in  trade; 
they  have  kept  a  true  perspective  in  re 
gard  to  them;  they  have  relegated  them 
in  their  pictures  of  life  to  the  space  and 
place  they  occupy  in  life  itself,  as  we 
know  it  in  England  and  America.  They 
have  kept  a  correct  proportion,  knowing 
perfectly  well  that  unless  the  novel  is  to 
be  a  map,  with  everything  scrupulously 
laid  down  in  it,  a  faithful  record  of  life 
in  far  the  greater  extent  could  be  made 
to  the  exclusion  of  guilty  love  and  all  its 
circumstances  and  consequences. 

We  justify  them  in  this  view  not  only 
because  we  hate  what  is  cheap  and  mere- 
tricious, and  hold  in  peculiar  loathing  the. 
cant  of  the,  critics  who  require  "  passion" 
as  something  in  itself  admirable,  and  de- 
sirable in  a,  novel,  but  because  we  prize 
fidelity  in  the  historian  of  feeling  and 
character.  Most  of  these  critics  who  de- 
mand "passion11  would  seem  to  have  no 
conception  of  any  passion  but  one.  Yet 
there  are  several  other  passions:  the  pas- 
sion of  grief,  the  passion  of  avarice,  the 
passion  of  pity,  the  passion  of  ambition, 
the  passion  of  hate,  the  passion  of  envy, 
the  passion  of  devotion,  the  passion  of 
friendship;  and  all  these  have  a  greater 
part  in  the  drama  of  life  than  the  passion 
of  love,  and  infinitely  greater  than  the 
passion  of  guilty  love.  Wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly, English  fiction  and  American 
fiction  have  recognized  this  truth,  not 
fully,  not,  in  the  measure  it  merits,  but  in 
greater  degree  than  most  other  fiction. 

V. 

Who  can  deny  that  it  would  be  incom- 
parably stronger,  incomparably  truer,  if 
once  if  could  tear  off  the  habit,  which  en- 
slaves it  to  the  celebration  chiefly  of  a  sin- 
gle passion,  in  one  phase  or  another,  and 
could  frankly  dedicate  itself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  all  the  passions,  all  the  interests, 
all  the  facts'?  Every  novelist  who  has 
thought  about  his  art  knows  that  it 
would,  and  we  think  that  upon  reflection 
he  must  doubt  whether  his  sphere  would 
be  greatly  enlarged  if  he  were  allowed  to 
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treat  freely  the  darker  aspects  of  the  fa- 
vorite passion.  But,  as  we  have  shown, 
the  privilege,  the  right  to  do  this  is  al- 
ready perfect  ly  recognized.  This  is  proved 
again  by  the  fact  that  serious  criticism 
recognizes  as  master-works  (we  will  not 
push  the  question  of  supremacy)  the  two 
great  novels  which  above  all  others  have 
moved  the  world  by  their  study  of  guilty 
love.  If  by  any  chance,  if  by  some  pro- 
digious miracle,  any  American  should 
now  arise  to  treat  it  on  the  level  of 
Anna  Karenina  and  Madame  Bovary, 
he  would  be  absolutely  sure  of  success, 
and  of  fame  and  gratitude  as  great  as 
those  books  have  won  for  their  authors. 

But  what  editor  of  what  American 
magazine  would  print  such  a  story? 

Certainly  we  do  not  think  any  one 
would:  and  here  our  novelist  must  again 
submit  to  conditions.  If  he  wishes  to  pub- 
lish such  a  story  (supposing  him  to  have 
once  written  it),  he  must  publish  it  as  a 
book.  A  hook  is  something  by  itself,  re- 
sponsible for  its  character,  which  becomes 
quickly  known,  and  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily penetrate  to  every  member  of  the 
household.  The  father  or  the  mother 
may  say  to  the  child.  "I  would  rather 
you  wouldn't  read  that  book";  if  the  child 
cannot  be  trusted,  the  book  may  be  locked 
up.  But  with  the  magazine  and  its  se- 
rial the  affair  is  different.  Between  the 
editor  of  a  reputable  English  or  Amer- 
ican magazine  and  the  families  which 
receive  it  there  is  a  tacit  agreement 
that  he  will  print  nothing  which  a  fa- 
ther may  not  read  to  his  daughter,  or 
safely  leave  her  to  read  herself.  After 
all,  it  is  a  matter  of  business:  and  the  in- 
surgent novelist  should  consider  the  situ- 
ation with  coolness  and  common-sense. 
The  editor  did  not  create  the  situation; 
but  it  exists,  and  he  could  not  even  at- 
tempt to  change  it  without  many  sorts  of 
disaster.  He  respects  it,  therefore,  with 
the  good  faith  of  an  honest  man.  Even 
when  he  is  himself  a  novelist,  with  ardor 
for  his  art  and  impatience  of  the  limita- 
tions put  upon  it.  he  interposes  his  veto, 
as  Thackeray  did  in  the  case  of  Trollope 
when  Trollope  approached  the  forbidden 
ground. 

It  does  not  avail  to  say  that  the  daily 
papers  teem  with  facts  far  fouler  and  dead- 
lier than  any  which  fiction  could  imagine. 
That  is  true,  but  it  is  true  also  that  the  sex 
which  reads  the  most  novels  reads  the  few- 
est newspapers;  and,  besides,  the  reporter 


does  not  command  the  novelist's  skill  to 
fix  impressions  in  a  young  girl's  mind  or  to 
suggest  conjecture.  All  this  is  very  trite; 
it  seems  scarcely  worth  saying;  and  it  ap- 
peal's pathetically  useless  to  answer  in  the 
only  possible  way  the  complaint  of  the 
novelist  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
book  trade  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
an  audience  for  an  American  novel.  That 
seems  very  likely,  but,  dear  friend,  your 
misfortune  begins  far  back  of  the  magazine 
editor.  If  you  did  not  belong  to  a  nation 
which  would  rather  steal  its  reading  than 
buy  it.  you  would  be  protected  by  an  in- 
ternational copyright  law.  and  then  you 
might  defy  the  magazines  and  appeal  to 
the  public  in  a  book  with  a  fair  hope  of 
getting  some  return  for  your  labor  on  it. 
But  you  do  belong  to  a  nation  that  would 
rather  steal  its  reading  than  buy  it.  and 
so  you  must  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
only  literary  form  with  which  stolen  liter- 
ature cannot  compete.  The  American 
magazine  much  more  than  holds  its  own 
against  anything  we  can  rob  the  English 
of.  Perhaps  it  is  a  little  despotic,  a  little 
arbitrary:  but  unquestionably  its  favor  is 
essential  to  success,  and  its  conditions  are 
not  such  narrow  ones.  You  cannot  deal 
with  Tolstoi's  and  Flaubert's  subjects  in 
the  absolute  artistic  freedom  of  Tolstoi 
and  Flaubert:  since  De  Foe.  that  is  un- 
known among  us;  but  if  you  deal  with 
them  in  the  manner  of  George  Eliot,  of 
Thackeray,  of  Dickens,  of  society,  you 
may  deal  with  them  even  in  the  maga- 
zines. There  is  no  other  restriction  upon 
you.  All  the  horrors  and  miseries  and 
tortures  are  open  to  you;  your  pages  may 
drop  blood  ;  sometimes  it  may  happen  that 
the  editor  will  even  exact  such  strong  ma- 
terial from  you.  But  probably  he  will 
require  nothing  but  the  observance  of  the 
convention  in  question:  and  if  you  do  not 
yourself  prefer  bloodshed  he  will  leave 
you  free  to  use  all  sweet  and  peaceable 
means  of  interesting  his  readers. 

Believe  us.  it  is  no  narrow  field  he 
throws  open  to  you,  with  that  little  sign 
to  keep  off  the  grass  up  atone  point  only. 
Its  vastness  is  still  almost  unexplored,  and 
whole  regions  in  it  are  unknown  to  the 
fiction ist.  Dig  anywhere,  and  do  but  dig 
deep  enough,  and  you  strike  riches:  or.  if 
you  are  of  the  mind  to  range,  the  gentler 
climes,  the  softer  temperatures,  the  serener 
skies,  are  all  free  to  you.  and  are  so  little 
visited  that  the  chance  of  novelty  is  greater 
among  them. 
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POLITICAL. 

OFR  Record  is  closed  mi  the  15th  of  April. 
—  President  Harrison  made  the  follow- 
ing nominations,  which  were  continued  by  the 
Senate:  Ministers  (March' 18th,)  William  VV. 
Thomas,  Sweden  and  Norway  :  Samuel  R.Thay- 
er, Netherlands;  (March  19th,)  Whitelaw  Reid, 
France;  (March 20th,)  Frederick  D.Grant,Aus- 
tria-Hnngary ;  (March  "J7 1 h . >  Robert  Lincoln, 
Great  Britain;  Allen  Thorndike  Rice,  Russia; 
Patrick  Egau,  Chili ;  Thomas  Ryan,  Mexico; 
John  Hicks,  Peru ;  George  1!.  Loring,  Portu- 
gal; (March 29th,)  Albert  Adams,  Jnn.,  Brazil; 
Lausing  B.  Mizner,  Central  American  States; 
W.  L.  Scruggs,  Venezuela  :  William  ( >.  Bradley, 
Corea;  (March  30th,)  Edwin  H.  Terrell,  Bel- 
gium; John  T.Abbott,  Republic  of  Colombia. 
Other  nominations  (also  confirmed  I  as  follows  : 
March  19th,  Julius  Goldsmith,  ConsuH  ieneral, 
Vienna  :  March  20th,  John  ('.  New,  Cousul-Geu- 
eral.  Loudon  :  March  21st,  Miles  ('.  Moore.  ( rov- 
ernor  Washington  Territory  ;  March  'i:>d.  Com- 
modore David  1>.  Harmony,  Rear  -  Admiral  ; 
James  Tanner.  Commissioner  of  Pensions ; 
March  261  h,  Francis  F.  Warren.  Governor  Wyo- 
ming Territory  ;  Benjamin  F.  White,  ( loveruor 
Montana  Territory ;  George  F.  Shoup, ( foveruor 
Idaho  Territory;  April  1st.  William  W.Whar- 
ton, Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  James  N. 
Huston,  Treasurer  of  United  states;  F.  Brad- 
ford Prince,  Governor  of  New  Mexico  ;  March 
30th,  John  15.  Henderson,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 
William  Pinkney  Whyte,  ( 'lenient  St  udebaker, 
T.  Jetl'erson  Coolidge,  William  Henry  Trescott, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  John  R.  G.  Pitkin,  Morris  M. 
Fstee.  J.  IF  Harrison,  as  delegates  to  the  Con- 
gress of  American  nations,  to  be  held  at  Wash- 
ington in  1889;  April 5th,  Joel  B.  Erhardt, Col- 
lector Port  of  New  York;  CorueliusVan  Cott, 
Postmaster  of  New  York. 

President  Harrison  withdrew  the  nomina- 
tion of  Eugene  Schuyler  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  March  19th. 

The  nomination  of  Murat  Hal  stead  as  Min- 
ister to  Germany  was  rejected  by  the  Senate 
March  28th. 

Lyman  E.  Knapp  was  nominated  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska  April  12th. 

The  Senate  adjourned  sine  die  April  '2d. 
President  Harrison  issued  a  proclamation, 
March  27th,  authorizing  the  opening  of  the 
Oklahoma  lands  to  settlers  on  April  22d. 

The  State  election  of  Rhode  Island,  held  on 
April  4th,  resulted  in  no  election  of  Governor 
by  the  people. 

The  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  elected, 
April  10th,  Nathan  F.  Dixon  as  United  States 
Senator. 

General  Von  Vcrdy  du  Vernois  was  appoint- 
ed German  Minister  of  War,  April  10th. 

The  cabinet  of  the  Netherlands  announced, 
March  26th,  that  the  King,  William  III.,  was  in- 
capacitated for  carrying  on  the  government.  A 
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provisional  regency  was  appointed.  The  Duke 
of  Nassau,  April  1 1  th,  took  t  he  oal  h  of  office  as 
Regent  of  the  Gi-and-Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

The  French  Chamber  decided,  April  4th,  on 
the  prosecution  of  General  Boulanger  for 
threatening  the  peace  of  the  republic. 

DISASTERS. 

March  I'tth. — Fifteen  persons  killed  by  an 
explosion  in  a  colliery  near  Nismes,  France. 

March  20th.— A  French  torpedo-boat  foun- 
dered off  Cherbourg,  and  fifteen  lives  lost. 

March  24th. — Report  of  loss  of  the  Haytian 
insurgent  steamer  Conserva  at  sea,  with  a  crew 
of  twenty  men. 

March  •>i\lh.  -The  Spanish  mail  steamer  Min- 
danao sunk  by  collision  with  steamer  Visayas. 
Thirty  persons  drowned.  The  excursion 
steamer  Ocotlan  foundered  in  Fake  Chapala, 
Mexico.    Over  fifty  lives  lost. 

March  2>0th. —  The  Ostend  packet  Countess  of 
Flanders  sunk  in  the  English  Channel  by  tin; 
Belgian  mail  steamer  Princess  Henriette.  Fif- 
teen persons  drow  ned.  -New  s  of  hurricane  in 
Samoa.  March  Kith  ami  17th.  The  American 
men-of-war  Trenton,  Vandalia,  and  Nipsic,  and 
the  German  men-of-war  Adler,  Olga,  and  Eber, 
wrecked  in  the  harbor  of  Apia.  Captaiu  ('. 
M.  Schoonmaker,  of  t  he  Vavdalia,  and  Captain 
Lieutenant  Wallis,  of  t  he  Eber,  together  w  ith 
forty-nine  American  and  ninety-live  German 
officers  anil  sailors,  lost. 

April  Will. — Coal-pit  explosion  tit  Castrop, 
New  South  Wales.    Twenty-live  men  killed. 

OBITUARY. 

March  ISth. — In  London, Samuel  Carter  Hall, 
author,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year. 

March  20th. — In  Fasque,  England,  Sir  Thom- 
as Gladstone,  Bart.,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

March  22d. — In  Washington,  D.C.,  Stanley 
Matthews,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 

March  27th. — In  Loudon,  John  Bright,  states- 
man, aged  seventy-eight  years. 

April  4th. — News  received  of  the  death  of 
King  John  of  Abyssinia. 

April  6th. — In  London,  the  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge, daughter-in-law  of  George  III.,  aged 
ninety-one  years. 

April  9th. — In  Paris,  Michel  Eugene  Chev- 
reul,  scientist,  aged  one  hundred  and  two  years. 

April  10///. — In  Washington,  T.  N.  Patterson, 
Rear-Admiral  F.S.N..  aged  sixty-nine  years. 

April  Vith.— In  Philadelphia,' John  P.  Usher, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  President  Lin- 
coln, aged  seventy-three  years. 

April  \4th. — In  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Hon. 
Simeon  Baldwin  Chittenden,  ex-Congressman 
of  the  United  States,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

April  Voth. — In  Lakcwood,  New  Jersey,  (ien- 
eral Charles  Kinnaird  Graham,  ex-Surveyor  of 
the  Port  of  New  Y'ork,  aged  sixty-four  years. 


l'  .ill  the  contrivances  Tor  amuse- 
ment in  this  agreeable  world  the 
••  Reception"  is  the  most  ingenious,  and  would 
probably  most  excite  tin1  wonder  of  an  angel 
sent  down  to  inspect  our  social  life.    If  he 
should  pause  at  the  entrance  of  the  house 
where  one  is  in  progress,  he  would  he  puz- 
zled.   The  noise  that  would  greet  his  ears 
is  different  from  the  deep  continuous  roar 
in  the  streets,  it  is  unlike  the  hum  of  mill- 
ions of  seventeen-year  locusts,  it  wants  the 
musical  quality  of  the  spring  conventions 
of  the  blackbirds  in  the  chestnuts,  and  lie 
could  not  compare  it  to  the  vociferation  in 
a  lunatic  asylum,  for  that  is  really  subdued 
and  infrequent.    He  might  be  incapable  of 
analyzing  this,  hut  when  he  caught  sight 
of  the  company  he  would  he  compelled  to 
recognize  it  as  the  noise  of  our  highest  civil- 
ization.    It  may  not  he  perfect,  for  there  are 
limits  to  human  powers  of  endurance,  hut  it 
i-  the  best  we  can  do.     It  is  not  a  chance  af- 
fair.    Here  are  selected,  picked  out  by  spe- 
cial invitation,  the  best  that  society  can  show, 
the  most  intelligent,  the  most  accomplished, 
the  most  beautiful,  the  best  dressed  persons  in 
the  community — all  receptions  have  this  char- 
acter.   The  angel  would  notice  this  at  once, 
and  he  would  he  astonished  at  the  number  of 
such  persons,  for  the  rooms  would  be  so  crowd- 
ed that  he  would  see  the  hopelessness  of  at- 
tempting to  edge  or  wedge  his  way  through 
the  throng  without  tearing  off  his  wings.  An 
angel,  in  short,  would  stand  no  chance  in  one 
of  these  brilliant  assemblies  on  account  of  his 
wings,  and  he  probably  could  not  be  heard,  on 
account  of  the  low.  heavenly  pitch  of  his  voice. 
His  inference  would  l>e  that  these  people  had 
been  selected  to  come  together  by  reason  of 
their  superior  power  of  screaming.    He  would 
be  wrong.    They  are  selected  on  account  of 
their  intelligence,  agreeableness,  and  power 
of  entertaining  each  other.     They  come  to- 
gether, not  for  exercise,  but  for  pleasure,  and 


the  more  they  crowd  and  jam  and  struggle, 
and  the  louder  they  scream,  the  greater  the 
pleasure.  It  is  a  kind  of  contest,  full  of  good- 
humor  and  excitement  .  The  one  that  has  the 
shrillest  voice  and  can  scream  the  loudest  is 
most  successful.  It  would  seem  at  first  that 
they  are  under  a  singular  hallucination,  im- 
agining that  the  more  noise  there  is  in  the 
room  the  better  each  one  can  he  heard,  and 
so  each  one  continues  to  raise  his  or  her  voice 
in  order  to  drown  the  other  voices.  The  se- 
cret of  the  game  is  to  pitch  the  voice  one  or 
two  octaves  above  the  ordinary  tone.  Some 
throats  cannot  stand  this  strain  long;  they  be- 
come rasped  and  sore,  and  the  voices  break; 
but  this  adds  to  the  excitement  and  enjoyment 
of  those  who  can  scream  with  less  inconven- 
ience. The  angel  would  notice  that  if  at  any 
time  silence  was  called,  in  order  that  an  an- 
nouncement of  music  could  be  made,  in  the 
awful  hush  that  followed  people  spoke  to 
each  other  in  their  natural  voices,  and  every- 
body could  be  heard  without  effort.  But  this 
was  not  the  object  of  the  Reception,  and  in 
a  moment  more  the  screaming  would  begin 
again,  the  voices  going  higher  and  higher, 
until,  if  the  roof  were  taken  off.  one  vast 
shriek  would  go  up  to  heaven. 

This  is  not  only  a  fashion.it  is  an  art.  Peo- 
ple have  to  train  for  it.  and  as  it  is  a  unique 
amusement,  it  is  worth  some  trouble  to  be 
able  to  succeed  in  it.  Men,  by  reason  of  their 
stolidity  and  deeper  voices,  can  never  be  pro- 
ficients in  it:  and  they  do  not  have  so  much 
practice — unless  they  are  stock-brokers.  La- 
dies keep  themselves  in  training  in  their  ordi- 
nary calls.  If  three  or  four  meet  in  a  draw- 
ing-room they  all  begin  to  scream,  not  that 
they  may  be  heard — for  the  higher  they  go  the 
less  they  understand  each  other — but  simply 
to  acquire  the  art  of  screaming  at  receptions. 
If  half  a  dozen  ladies  meeting  by  chance  in  a 
parlor  should  converse  quietly  in  their  sweet 
ordinary  home  tones,  it  might  be  in  a  certain 
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sense  agreeable,  but  it  would  not  be  fashion- 
able, and  ;t  would  not  strike  the  prevailing 
note  of  our  civilization.  If  it  were  true  that 
a  group  of  women  all  like  to  talk  at  the  same 
time  when  they  meet  (which  is  a  slander  in- 
vented by  men,  who  may  be  just  as  loquacious, 
but  not  so  limber-tongued  and  quick-witted), 
and  raise  their  voices  to  a  shriek  in  order  to 
dominate  each  ot  her,  it  could  be  demons!  rated 
that  tbey  would  he  more  readily  heard  if  they 
all  spoke  in  low  tones.  But  the  object  is  not 
conversation  ;  it  is  the  social  exhilaration  that 
comes  from  the  wild  exercise  of  the  voice  in 
working  off  a  nervous  energy;  it  is  so  seldom 
that  in  her  own  house  a  lady  gets  a  chance  to 
scream. 

The  dinner  party,  where  there  are  ten  or 
twelve  at  table,  is  a  favorite  chance  lor  this 
exercise.  At  a  recent  dinner,  where  there 
were  a  dozen  uncommonly  intelligent  people, 
all  capable  of  the  most  entertaining  conversa- 
tion, by  some  chance,  or  owing  to  some  ner- 
vous condition,  they  all  began  to  speak  in  a 
high  voice  as  soon  as  they  were  seated,  and 
the  effect  was  that  of  a  dynamite  explosion. 
It  was  a  cheerful  Babel  of  indistinguishable 
noise,  so  loud  and  shrill  and  continuous 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  two  peo- 
ple seated  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  table, 
and  both  shouting  at  each  other,  to  catch  an 
intelligible  sentence.  This  made  a  lively  din- 
ner. Everybody  was  animated,  and  if  there- 
was  no  conversation,  even  between  persons 
seated  side  by  side,  there  was  a  glorious  clat- 
ter and  roar;  and  when  it  was  over, everybody 
was  hoarse  and  exhausted,  and  conscious  that 
he  had  done  lushest  in  a  high  social  function. 

This  topic  is  not  the  selection  of  the  Draw- 
er, the  province  of  which  is  to  note,  but  not  to 
criticise,  the  higher  civilization.  But  the  in- 
quiry has  come  from  many  cities,  from  many 
women,  ••Cannot  something  be  done  to  stop 
social  screaming?"  The  question  is  referred 
to  the  scientific  branch  of  the  Social  Science 
Association.  If  it  is  a  mere  fashion,  the  asso- 
ciation can  do  nothing.  But  it  might  institute 
some  practical  experiments.  It  might  get  to- 
gether in  a  small  room  fifty  people  all  let  loose 
in  the  ordinary  screaming  contest,  measure  the 
total  volume  of  noise  and  divide  it  by  fifty,  and 
ascertain  how  much  throat  power  was  needed 
in  one  person  to  be  audible  to  another  three 
feet  from  the  latter's  ear.  This  would  sift  out 
the  persons  fit  for  such  a  contest.  The  in- 
vestigator might  then  call  a  dead  silence  in 
the  assembly,  and  request  each  person  to  talk 
in  a  natural  voice,  then  divide  the  total  noise 
as  before,  and  see  what  chance  of  being  heard 
an  ordinary  individual  had  in  it.  If  it  turned 
out  in  these  circumstances  that  every  person 
present  could  speak  with  ease  and  hear  per- 
fectly what  was  said,  then  the  order  might  lie 
given  for  the  talk  to  go  on  in  that  tone,  and 
that  every  person  who  raised  the  voice  and 
began  to  scream  should  be  gagged  and  re- 
moved to  another  room.  In  this  room  could 
be  collected  all  the  screamers  to  enjoy  their 


own  powers.  The  same  experiment  might  be 
tried  at  a  dinner  party,  namely,  to  ascertain 
if  the  total  hum  of  low  voices  in  the  natural 
key  would  not  be  less  for  the  individual  voice 
to  overcome  than  the  total  scream  of  all  the 
voices  raised  to  a  shriek.  If  scientific  re- 
search demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  speak- 
ing in  an  ordinary  voice  at  receptions,  dinner 
parties,  and  in  "calls,"  then  the  Drawer  is  of 
opinion  that  intelligible  and  enjoyable  con- 
versation would  be  possible  on  these  occa- 
sions, if  it  becomes  fashionable  not  to  scream. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


DRAWING  Ills  SALARY. 


ANECDOTE  OF  lilM'Tt'S. 

It  is  related  of  Brutus  that  when  lie  read 
Mark  Antony's  funeral  oration  over  the  body  of 
Cajsar  he  remarked, contempt  uously:  "Humph! 
Stolen  from  Shakespeare,  every  word  of  it!" 


A  QUESTIONABLE  SUCCESS. 
ANGELINA.  '•And  now  that  you  have  visited 
her  school,  Edwin,  what  is  your  decision  re- 
garding .Madame,  Franeais  for  our  children? 
As  to  discipline,  does  she  give  that  proper  at- 
tention V 

F.nwiN'.  '•  Indeed  she  does,  my  dear.  I  w  as 
there  the  whole  morning,  and  madame  seemed 
to  devote  the  entire  time  to  preserving  order." 


A  SYLLABIC  SLIP. 

Di!.  Carpenter  was  noted  for  the,  quickness 
of  his  w  it.  and  it,  was  a  common  saying  in  the 
town  in  which  he,  lived  that  he  always  had  an 
answer  ready  when  it  was  required.  He,  was 
once  introduced  as  "  Dr.  Carter."  Immediately 
his  friend  saw  his  error,  and  corrected  himself. 

••  Never  mind,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  it's  only  a 
slip  of  the  pen." 
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THE  DIALECTRICIAN. 
He  wrote  his  poems  according  to  his  light, 
And  us  his  light  was  light,  they  seemed  most 
airy— 

Too  airy  sometimes  to  last  e'en  over  night — 
As  tenuously  slim  as  any  fairy. 

The  critics  cut  him  right  and  left  severely; 

They  said  his  work  was  lacking  in  felicity; 
No  more  a  poet  was  this  person,  clearly, 

Than  light  of  sun  was  that  of  electricity. 

To  dialect  he  turned  his  whole  attention : 

'Twas  then  the  critics  called  his  promise  bright, 

And  of  his  "genius  rare"  made  constant  mention, 
And  dubbed  him,  too,  the  "  Dialectrie  Light." 

So  now  he  writes  his  poems  day  by  day, 

And  whether  he  doth  make  them  bright  or  sad, 

He's  sure  to  find  success.    I've  heard  him  say, 
"The  poems  are  unchanged;  the  spelling's  bad." 

John  Kenuiiick  Bangs. 


A  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  ANECDOTE  OF  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 

'I'm:  March  wind  was  swirling  and  sough- 
ing drearily  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ascended 
the  steps  to  the  palace  and  inquired  of  the 
Grand-Duke  of  the  Vestibule  if  her  Majesty 
was  at  home.  That  individual,  turning  to  the 
Goldstick  in  Waiting,  repeated  the  question 
to  him,  and  he  in  turn  interrogated  the  First- 
Lady  of  the  Front  Staircase,  who  promptly 
communicated  Sir  Walter's  request  for  infor- 
mation to  the  proper  authorities,  the  result 
being  that  the  courtier  was  informed  that  her 
Majesty  was  in,  and  would  be  pleased  to  have 
him  call  again  next  week.  This  Sir  Walter, 
concealing  his  discomfiture,  proceeded  to  do, 
remarking  to  the  Queen,  when  next  he  met 
her,  I  hat  she  had  treated  him  in  a  very  wintry 
manner  the  last  time  he  called. 

"No,  my  dear  Sir  Walter,"  replied  her  Maj- 
esty; "the  treatment  accorded  you  was  not 
wintry;  it  wTas  summary." 

"  Ha  \"  smiled  the  courtier.  "  You  were  feel- 
ing  coolly  that  morning." 

"  Wrong  again,  Sir  Walter,"  was  her  Maj- 
esty's quick  retort.  "I  was  not  coolly  dis- 
posed. Indeed,  I  was  much  less  Raw-ly  dis- 
posed than  usual." 

"Were  I  your  enemy,  madame,"  quoth  the 
courtier,  "I  should  inform  your  Majesty  that 
that  jest  was  good  when  first  'twas  uttered  by 
the  third  assistant  game-keeper  on  my  great- 
great-grandfather's  estates,  some  two  hundred 
years  ago,  but  as  one  of  your  Majesty's  devoted 
slaves  I  remember  what  is  due  your  Highness, 
and  observe,  'Ha!  ha!'  Thy  wit  welluigh 
drives  me  to  the  verge  of  lunacy.  Again  your 
Majesty  will  permit  me  to  observe, '  Ha !  ha !'  " 

"Laugh  away,  my  dear  Sir  Walter,"  replied 
the  Queen,  somewhat  piqued;  "but  do  not 
Laugh  too  hard.  Men  have  been  known  to 
laugh  their  heads  oft." 

This  story  is  interesting  as  showing  Eliza- 
beth's extraordinary  ability  in  the  art  of 
repartee. 


GEORGIA  JUSTICE. 

In  Georgia  a  justice  of  the  peace  receives 
no  salary,  but  is  dependent  solely  upon  "  costs"  ^ 
for  the  emoluments  of  office.    Consequently  it  Cl"" 
is  a  position  not  sought  by  the  highest  order  of      p  ws 
talent,  and  instances  of  "justices' justice"  are 
not  of  such  rare  occurrence  as  might  be  de- 
sired.   The  following  is  vouched  for  as  a  true 
story :  arri 

Mr.  M  ,  a  farmer  living  near  a  middle 

Georgia  town,  one  day  found  an  estray  cow  in 
his  pasture.  Shortly  afterward  a  negro  called, 
and  claiming  the  cow,  was  told  that  if  he  would 
produce  satisfactory  proof  of  ownership  he 
might  take  her.  Next  to  watermelons  and 
'possums  the  Georgia  negro  is  fondest  of  a  law- 
suit ;  to  sue  and  be  sued  gives  him  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  citizenship.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost,  and  so,  instead 
of  satisfying  M  that  the  cow  really  be- 
longed to  him,  which  he  easily  could  have 
done,  the  negro  consulted  a  young  attorney  in 
town,  and  was  advised  to  take  out  a  possessory 
warrant  for  the  animal.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  in  due  time  the  case  came  on  for 

trial  before  the  local  magistrate.    M  came 

into  court,  disclaimed  ownership  or  right  of 
possession,  and  turned  the  cow  over  to  the 
bailiff  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Court  should 
direct. 

After  a  lengthy  argument  by  the  "  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff"  (the  negro  requires  that  his 
physician  shall  administer  allopathic  doses), 
the  Court  announced  that  as  the  case  was  one 
deserving  of  careful  consideration  he  would  re- 
serve his  decision  until  ten  o'clock  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

Promptly  at  the  appointed  hour  the  negro, 
accompanied  by  his  counsel  and  a  number  of 
interested  spectators,  entered  the  court-room. 
The  magistrate  ascended  the  split-bottomed 
sent  of  justice,  adjusted  his  spectacles,  ar- 
ranged the  Code  and  Form  books  in  order  on 
his  table,  and  delivered  ex  cathedra  the  follow- 
ing opinion  : 

"This  case  involves  a  p'int  of  considerable 
importance,  'bout  which  the  Court  don't  find 
nothin'  laid  down  in  the  Code.  Ther'  ain't  no 
doubt  'bout  the  cow  belongin'  to  the  nigger, 
and  the  Court  decides  that  p'int  in  his  favor. 
But  who's  li'ble  for  the  costs  ?  Accordin'  to 
law  the  party  losin'  the  case  must  pay  the 
costs.  Who  air  the  parties  to  this  suit  ?  In 
ev'ry  case  ther'  must  be  two  parties  —  a  plain- 
tiff and  a  defendant.  Now  it's  clare  the  nig- 
ger's the  plaintiff,  but  who's  the  defendant  ? 

Mr.  M  can't  be  the  defendant,  because  he 

didn't  claim  the  cow,  and  didn't  make  no  de- 
fense to  this  suit.  This  leaves  the  nigger  and 
the  cow  as  the  only  rale  parties  befo'  the  Court, 
and  Ike  nigger  bein'  the  plaintiff,  the  cow  must  be 
the  defendant.  The  plaintiff  bavin'  won  the 
case,  the  defendant  is  li'ble  for  the  costs.  Mr. 
Bailiff,  I  direct  you  to  hold  the  cow  'til  the  coats 
air  paid." 

W.  A.  Wijibish. 


■  to 
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A  CHANGE  OF  WEAPON. 

Last  w  inter  I  climbed  Lookout  Mountain  in 
company  with  a  veteran  of  the  late  war.  It 
was  his  first  visit  since  the  clay  of  the  memo- 
rable assault,  and  as  we  climbed  he  foughl  the 
battle  over  again  for  my  benefit.  As  the  con- 
llict  waxed  hot  tor  lie  grew  excited,  and  on  our 
arrival  at  tin'  hotel  near  the  summit   was  at 

fever-beat.  We  then  passed  on  through  the 
narrow  defile  which  leads  to  the  pinnacle,  where 
we  were  confronted  by  a  diminutive  specimen 


of  the  genus  "cracker"  with  these  words,  "If 
you  gentlemen  wish  to  go  to  the  top,  you  must 
pay  twenty-live  cents."  This  was  too  much 
for  the  pent-up  feelings  of  my  warlike  com- 
panion, who,  tragically  waving  his  strong  right 
arm,  shouted :  "I  won't  pay  it.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  I  came  up  here  with  a  sword  in  my 
hand."  But  the  modern  Leonidas,  moving  not 
otherwise,  than  to  display  a  deputj  sheriff's 
badge,  quietly  remarked.  "  Well,  sab,  you  must 
come  up  with  a  quarter  to-day."  The  money 
was  paid.  c.  C.  Teale. 


HE  [NSULTED  HIM. 


Old-clothes  Man.  "Have  you  any  second-hand  clothes?" 
Algernon.  "No;  never  wear  'em." 
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DAYBREAK. 
Sometimes,  w  hen  the  night  of  woe 

So  deep  mi  my  spirit  lies 
That  I  see  no  gladdening  glow 

In  the  whole  broad  sweep  of  skies, 

A  thought  of  you  will  gleam 
Across  my  sight  like  a  ray ; 

And  the  night  has  been  but  a  dream, 
For,  lo  !   it  is  dawn — and  day. 

Clinton  .Scollahd. 


HER  ONE  JOKE. 
A  reader  of  flic  Drawer  writes: 
"My  mother-in-law  never  understands  a 
joke.  1  finish  a  good  story,  and  she  always 
looks  up  and  asks,  'Well,  what  did  the  otlwr 
man  say  '!'  As  she  can't  appreciate  wit,  I  was 
surprised  to  receive  a  letter, from  her  a  few 
weeks  alter  my  little  boy  had  swallowed  a 
penny,  in  which  the  last  words  were,  'Has 
Ernest  gotten  over  his  financial  difficulties 
yet?'"   


OVER  THE  HILLS  AND  FAR  AWAY. 

They  called  him  Blossom.  Perhaps  he  was 
a  blossom  of  the  Pacific  slope,  but  in  the  eyes 
of  the  New  Jersey  traveller  in  search  of — pe- 
cuniary— health  who  found  himself  shut  up 
one  May  morniug  in  a,  little  ten-horse-power 
city  among  the  mountains  of  Oregon  he  was 
decidedly  a,  blighted  blossom. 

The  blossom  w  as  unquestionably  a  man,  ami 
perhaps,  by  a  stretch  of  Darwinian  fancy,  a  bro- 
ther also:  old  enough  to  have  already  built  up 
a  life  history  in  the  eventful  longitudes  of  the 
farthest  West,  for  the  incidents  of  some  thirty 
summers  (winter  keeps  on  the  heights  in  west- 
ern ( >regon  and  has  no  concern  with  man)  had 
most  outrageously  gnarled  and  twisted  him. 
He  was  the  driver  of  the  stage  that  once  a 
week  bumped  over  the  road  leading  from  the 
mountain  city  to  the  coast,  and  too  modestly 
claiming  only  eighty  miles  of  length.  The 
lex  talionis  of  t  he.  country  seemed  to  have  left 
him  but,  one  front  tooth.  The  right  eye  had 
vanished,  and  the  observer  guessed  that  all 
the  hair  of  his  head  had  followed  it,  perhaps 
with  the  design  of  beginning  a  cometary  ex- 
istence in  starry  space,  with  the  vagrant  eye 
as  a  nucleus.  He  wore  a,  faded  kerchief  wound 
beneath  a,  hat  dyed  in  the  mezzotints  which 
sober  t  he  ancient  things  of  earth.  Moss  grew 
on  t  he  backs  of  his  hands.  His  coat  and  trou- 
sers coni  inued  downward  the  rusty  lights  of  a 
beard  just  thick  enough  to  hide  the  sears  on  a 
face  which  wore  a,  look  of  conviction  that  no- 
thing new  could  ever  happen  to  it. 

"  Mr.  Blossom," said  the  t a vern -keeper,  "here 
is  the  newspaper  party  from  the  States  that 
wants  a-  seat." 

"With  the  driver,"  added  New  Jersey. 

"  Got  two  pigtails  there,"  said  the  blossom. 

"  Put  them  behind,"  said  N.  J. 

"  Women  behind  f" 

"Load  them  backward  on  the  front  inside 
seat." 


"They've  paid  for  fronts,"  said  the  blossom. 

"  Do  your  bronchos  kick?"  asked  Jersey. 

"  <  )ne  of 'em,"  was  1  he.  reply. 

"Tell  the  Johnnies  that,"  insinuated  the 
other,  tendering  a  twenty-five-cent  Frisco  ci- 
gar — the  worst  in  the  world.  The  blossom 
floated  out  on  the  May  morning  air,  bearing 
on  his  mossy  stamens  the  Jerseyman's  gripsack 
and  lunch  basket,  and  soon  floated  back,  ex- 
haling a  welcome  "All  right."  Four  passen- 
gers soon  stowed  themselves  for  a  three-day 
journey.  The  sky  was  clear,  the  landscape 
green  and  gold  with  the  brightness  of  the 
scattered,  leafy  oaks  of  this  inland  valley  con- 
trasted  with  the  rich  yellow  of  the  sheep- 
cropped  surface  spreading  far  and  wide.  But 
a  moment  they  waited,  while  the  blossom 
went  on  blighting  itself  with  coachee's  last 
glass. 

A  broncho  is  a  cheap  horse.  Despair  is 
written  on  his  face,  but  he  actually  possesses 
unconquerable  perseverance.  PI  is  purpose  is 
malign  and  dangerous.  Make  him  believe 
that  right  is  wrong,  and  he  will  do  right. 

Make  him  believe  that  weal  is  bane, 
He'll  do  the  weal  with  might  and  mane. 

In  starting,  the  leaders  sprang  upward  and 
onward  as  if  blown  from  guns,  the  pole-horses 
simultaneously  crashing  backward  and  down- 
ward, blasted  with  horror  at  the  apparent  in- 
tention of  the  leaders  to  do  their  duty.  But 
a  horse  can  pull  more  load  than  he  can  hack, 
and  the  backers  were  hauled  wastefully  along 
the  ground,  exciting  no  surprise  in  the  dozen 
lounging  lookers-on.  First  one,  then  the  other, 
found  legs,  and  made  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
mistaking  it  for  vice. 

The  "city"  once  left  well  behind,  no  cross- 
roads nor  forks  were  seen  until  the  journey's 
end,  but  the  sharp  turns  of  the  way  were 
never-ending  surprises. 

The  young  man  from  New  Jersey  had  formed 
the  customary  determination  to  be  audience, 
and  make  the  driver  perform  on  his  own  stage. 
He  resolved  not  to  brush  the  conversational 
bloom  from  the  blossom  prematurely,  lest  its 
petals  should  close  forever — a  prudent  course. 
After  measuring  off  several  miles  of  silence, 
Mr.  Blossom  grew  nervous,  shooting  single- 
barrelled  glances  at  the  refugee  from  the  land 
of  peaches,  shifting  on  the  seat,  whistling  un- 
der breath  short  snatches  of  melody,  cheeked 
by  artificial  little  coughs,  making  supereroga- 
tory play  with  reins  and  whip,  and  sighing  a 
faint  "Ding  it!"  Still  the  old  peach  patch 
was  represented  with  vacuous  dignity.  And 
there  is  nothing  like  this  line  of  treatment  for 
stirring  up  your  confirmed  stage-driver.  The 
track  had  reached  the  wilderness  mountains 
of  the  Coast  Range,  where  the  spruce  and  ce- 
dars grow  to  an  amazing  height,  and  the  trav- 
eller's eye-glasses  were  nearly  cracked  in  at- 
tempts to  follow  up  and  down  the  steeps  on 
either  side  of  the  colonnaded  vistas  of  tree 
trunks.  The.  huge  undergrowth,  too.  appeared 
for  miles  impassable  for  man  or  beast,  and  one 
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A  PALPABLE  HIT. 

She.  "Is  marriage  a  fnihire,  Charlie?" 
He.  "Can't  say.  Why?" 

Sue.  "Oh,  because  I  was  wondering  whether  I  should  ever  find  out!" 

RESULT :  He  proposes. 


might  easily  have  believed  that  human  foot 
liad  never  trod  those  wastes  except  along  the 
line  of  the  old  trail  followed  by  the  stage  route. 

N.  J.,  lulled  by  the  angelic  notes  of  tho 
two  Celestials  at  his  back,  and  influenced  by 
tbe  loneliness  of  a  region  which  no  living 
creatures  but  the  stage  party  had  disturbed 
for  hours,  was  pensively  brooding  over  the 
abomination  of  desolation,  when  a  long  human 
arm  was  swung  out  before  him,  and  lie  heard 
the  words,  "  I  see  a  bar  over  thar  last  week." 
Mr.  Blossom  had  surrendered,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  wilt. 

•■  Shoot  him  ?" 

"Mister,  some  parties  through  here  likes  to 
foller  'em,  but  I  guv  it  up  about  live  year  ago 
this  last  winter."  After  a  vain  pause  for  re- 
sponse :  "  I  was  a  good  man  then.  Hunted  for 
the  pelts — but  they  got  mine." 


N.  J.  glanced  involuntarily  at  the  kerchief 
round  the  dilapidated  head. 

"  Yes  ;  one  of  'em  sculp  me  with  one  lick  of 
his  paw,  and  kicked  the  best  part  of  my  in'ards 
out  with  his  hind  foot  at  the  same  time. 
They're  turrible  with  their  hind  feet,  ding  it !" 

"  Brown  ?"  inquired  New  Jersey. 

"No  —  regular  grizzly,  about  three  parts 
grown.  My  head's  a-  sight  to  see.  Want  to 
look  at  it?" 

New  Jersey  suddenly  espied  what  proved  to 
be  a  toll-gate  not  far  ahead,  and  called  atten- 
tion to  it  by  a  gesture.  "Yes,  that's  old  man 
Boyles's  toll-house.  IIvs  gen'ly  away  in  the 
mountain,  but  his  gal  takes  care  the  place." 
She  stood  outside  the  toll-house  door  while 
the  blossom  suddenly  came  to  fruition  in  the 
shape  of  potatoes,  a  sack  of  which  was  un- 
loaded for  the  toll-house  larder.    And  very 
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sweet  she  was  as  she  showed  a  three-quarter 
face.  Dark  and  soft  was  her  abundant  hair, 
and  strong  and  graceful  the  bearing  of  this 
mountain  maid.  An  eye  of  heavenly  blue  — 
by  tli«'  ghost  of  Polyphemus!  what  is  this,  as 
she  turns  her  full  lace?  Is  the  region  a  Cy- 
clopean Hades,  or  can  there  be  sonic  magic 
beam  in  the  observer's  eye.'  She  lias  an  eye 
of  heavenly  blue,  hut  its  si>ter  will  never  more 
see  nor  lie  seen  of  men.  Her  hair  had  been 
spared:  she  smiled,  too,  and  relieved  a  dawn- 
ing fear. 

No  other  woman,  beast,  nor  man  was  seen 
that  day  until  the  stage  put  up  for  the  night 
at  a  ranch  where  a  pretty  cabin  of  split  boards 
offered  welcome  rest  to  cramped  and  bruised 
humanity.  The  ranchman,  his  wife,  and  two 
daughters  dispelled  incipient  yearnings  for  the 
flesh-pots  of  Jersey,  and  sleep  there  was  worth 
sleeping.  But  next  morning!  Had  it  really 
come?  Was  the  tourist  up  and  dressed,  or 
under  the  hoofs  of  a  squadron  of  nightmares 
(bronchos)?  Down  a  ladder,  opposite  where 
he  sat  breakfasting,  descended  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  corporeal  man.  which  turned  on 
touching  tin1  floor,  and  remorselessly  exhibited 
a  face  provided  with  hut  one  eye.  A  rapid 
gulping  of  something  deadly  hot.  a  recalcitrant 
plunge  through  the  doorway  into  the  honest 
sunlight,  and  a  hurried  flight  to  his  seat  on  the 
waiting  stage:. then  an  endless  live  minutes, 
the  customary  broncho  start,  and  an  instinc- 
tive and  reassuring  clapping  of  hands  behind 
his  glasses  culminated  in  a  question  tired  by 
the  alarmed  Jerseynian  at  the  blossom,  the 
one  one-eyed  party  in  sight — "  Where  are  their 
eyes  ?" 

••  Whose  eyes  f" 

"The  mountain  maid's,  the  rancher's,  and. 
Mr.  Blossom,  that  other  eye  which  you  have 
not." 

"Well,  I  'spect  they're  all  hanging  on  some 
bush  or  'nother,  if  they  'ain't  dried  up  and 
blowed  away.  It's  a  good  idee  to  wear  specs 
in  this  country.  The  branches  bucks  out 
folks's  eyes — about  half  of  'em." 

••  Enough  !  Let  us  smoke,  watch,  and  dodge 
branches." 

Another  night  was  spent  in  much  such  a 
place  as  the  previous,  and  where  all  the  fam- 
ily may  have  been  monocles  for  all  the  trav- 
eller discovered.  He  avoided  looking  any- 
body straight  in  the  eyes,  or  eye. 

Rain,  called  "mist"  in  Oregon,  descended  on 
the  third  day.  The  blossom  revived  under  it. 
"Was  you  ever  in  the  Klamath  Mountains, 
over  in  1  he  Cascade  Range  .'"  asked  he.  "That's 
a  rough  country  'longside  o' this.  "When  I  was 
just  getting  my  growth  I  was  up  thar  alone 
prospecting  for  gold.  It  was  tumble  hot  one 
day.  anil  I  was  making  my  way  along  an  old 
elk  trail,  and  laid  off  to  take  a  bite  and  rest. 
Just  as  I  got  through  and  was  lighting  a  pipe.  I 
heerd  a  little  kindofa  squealing  noise  up  in  the 
rocks  behind  me.  I  listened,  cocked  my  rifle, 
and  pretty  soon  I  heerd  it  again.    I  concluded 


it  was  some  feller  trying  to  call,  so  I  slung  my 
rifle  on  my  back  and  chimb  up  the  steep  rocks. 
It  was  slow  work,  but  after  half  an  hour  or  so 
I  come  on  to  a  bench  like,  and  guv  a  yell, 
and  sure  enough  the  feller  hollered  back,  very 
weak,  but  clus  by  whar  I  w  as.  I  soon  found 
him,  and  ding  what's  left  of  me  if  it  wasn't  a 
greaser — " 

••  What's  a  greaser '?" 

••  A  Mexican.  — If  it  Avasu't  a  greaser,  cinch- 
ed up  and — " 

"  What's  cinched  ?" 

"Why,  tied  up  tight  with  a  strap  or  lariat. 
Thar  was  the  greaser,  cinched  up  and  rolled 
inside  a  hull  rawhide,  just  like  a  sassinge 
busted  at  the  ends,  w  ith  his  head  sticking  out 
at  one  end  a  little  ways,  and  the  rest  of  him 
squeezed  thin  as  my  arm.  He'd  been  cinched 
up  and  rolled  tight  in  the  hide  three  days  be- 
fore, w  hen  it  w  as  fresh  off  the  critter,  soft  and 
w  et,  by  some  of  his  gang,  I  s'pose,  that 'd  had 
something  agin  him,  and  they'd  left  him  thar 
till  the  sun  had  shrunk  the  hide  and  stiffened 
it  hard  as  a  shake — " 

••What's  a  shake  ?" 

"A  board  split  off  a  log  -with  a  riving  iron. 
— Stiffened  the  hide  and  shrunk  it  down  to 
'most  nothing.  I  out  with  my  knife  and  split 
his  shell,  but  thar  warn't  no  motion  left  in 
him.  only  the  little  squeak  I'd  heerd.  I  started 
to  pack  him  down  to  the  trail,  to  make  a  camp 
thar;  and  you  may  believe  it  or  not — if  I 
didn't  tumble  with  that  Thar  greaser  in  my 
arms  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  :  and  if  I 
hadn't  managed  to  light  w  ith  him  underneath, 
I  would  have  been  killed,  same  as  he  was.  I 
struck  agin  something  on  the  way  down  that, 
knocked  a  tooth  or  two  out  of  my  upper  crust." 

Alex  McC'lure. 


SOUL. 

Two  female  members  of  a  Browning  Society 
recently  organized  in  a  quiet  town  not  far  from 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  were  discussing  a  sallow- 
complexioned  fellow-member,  and  one  of  the 
fair  philosophers  took  occasion  to  allude  to 
this  yellowness  of  facial  hue  as  an  indication 
of  jaundice.  "  How  can  you  say  so  ?"  returned 
the  other.    "That  is  soul!" 


OF  ELIZABETHAN  POETS. 

Ocr  later  singers  vaunt  their  new-tuned  lays, 
Doubling,  they  say,  the  world's  poetic  store. 

We  turn  to  pages  writ  in  Shakespeare's  days, 
And  lu!  the  songs  have  all  been  sung  before. 

M.  A  De  Wolfe  Howe,  Jk. 


HE  MIGHT  AS  WELL  HAVE  BEEX. 
Two  young  Africans  were  one  day  fishing 
from  a  w  harf,  when  one  of  them  fell  into  the 
water,  and  was  drowned.  The  survivor's  grief 
w  as  m>  uproarious  that  a  sympathetic  by-staud- 
er  inquired  if  the  drowned  boy  was  a  relation. 
"No."  said  he.  through  his  tears,  "he  warn't 
no  relation,  but  he  mout's  well  been — he  had 
all  de  bait." 
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rill  IK  State  of  Iowa  occupies  a  space  on 
X  the  earth's  surface  between  the  for- 
tieth and  forty  fourth  parallels  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  the  ninetieth  and 
ninety-seventh  parallels  of  longitude  west 
of  Greenwich.  It  is  surrounded  by  the 
State  of  Minnesota  on  the  north,  by  the 
State  of  Missouri  on  the  south,  and  by 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  on  the  east,  and 
Nebraska  and  Dakota  on  the  west.  The 
Mississippi  River  washes  its  entire  east- 
ern border,  and  the  Missouri  River  its 
western. 

Its  area  is  about  55,000  square  miles. 
It  was  organized  as  a  Territory  by  an  act 
of  Congress  on  June  12,  1838,  and  it  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  under 
another  act  of  Congress  passed  March  3, 
1845. 

The  political  power  and  sovereignty  of 
this  region  was  acquired  by  the  United 
States  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  France 
in  1803,  called  the  "treaty  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana."  Although  it  after- 
ward became  attached,  for  the  purpose 
of  local  government,  to  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  and  subsequently  constituted  a 
part  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  it  never 
belonged  to  that  large  part  of  the  country 
known  as  the  "Northwestern  Territory," 
or  as  the  territory  lying  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  River  which  had  at  one  time  be- 
longed to  Great  Britain,  and  was  ceded  by 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  1783.  The  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  claimed  this  sovereignty,  af- 
terward relinquished  her  right  also  to 
the  United  States. 

This  "Northwestern  Territory,"  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  ordinance  of  1787 
concerning  slavery  and  other  rights  grant- 
ed to  the  people  of  that  Territory,  and  out 
of  which  were  subsequently  created  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin,  did  not  include  any  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  as 
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was  distinctly  shown  by  treaties  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  So 
far  as  the  title  of  the  United  States  to 
this  part  of  the  country  is  concerned,  it 
rests  upon  the  treaty  for  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  in  1803,  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  Na- 
poleon, First  Consul,  on  behalf  of  France. 

The  whole  of  this  region  called  Louisi- 
ana had  been  the  subject  of  contest  between 
France  and  Spain  in  an  early  day,  when 
the  French  claimed  it  as  part  of  that  terri- 
tory discovered  by  Marquette  and  Henne- 
pin, French  explorers  from  the  Canadian 
country,  and  the  Spaniards  as  appertain- 
ing to  their  conquest  of  Mexico.  Spain 
had  had  undisputed  possession  and  con- 
trol of  it  for  many  years  prior  to  1803,  and 
about  a  year  before  the  treaty  between 
France  and  the  United  States  she  had 
ceded  it  to  France. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  five  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  had  become  a  place 
of  much  importance  by  reason  of  its  con- 
trol, in  the  hands  of  Spain,  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  that  river,  and  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  living  east 
of  the  Mississippi  in  that  navigation  was 
very  large.  Meanwhile  we  purchased  all 
that  was  called  the  Louisiana  country,  by 
which  the  United  States  obtained  entire 
control  of  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi 
River  to  its  mouth. 

Of  course  at  that  early  day  there  was 
very  little  settlement  of  white  people  west 
of  the  river.  The  only  point  of  any  note 
to  which  that  phrase  can  be  applied  was 
St.  Louis,  situated  about  twenty  miles  be- 
low the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  rivers.  During  all  the  period  of 
this  controversy  and  of  the  transfers  of 
the  country  embraced  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  that  portion  of  it  now  consti- 
tuting the  State  of  Iowa  was  in  the  undis- 
Brotbers.   All  rights  reserved. 
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government,  sacii  as  Spain  might  hare 
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The  country  remained  under  The  actual 
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ly  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  until  Tie  period  of 
The  celebrated  Black  Hawk  war  in  1535. 
This  war  grew  out  of  controversies  be- 
tween The  chiefs  of  The  Sac  and  Fox  na- 
tions, led  by  Black  Hawk,  and  while  peo- 
ple on  The  Illinois  side  of  ihe  river,  about 
• 

made  between  The  United  StaTes  and  These 
J        ls  for  lit 
ihe  settlers. 

As  The  while  people  began  to  serale  up 
i  it  was  sti] 
obtained  by  ihaT  treaty  (of  1S3S),  they 

fused  to  irire  np  their  lands.    This  result- 
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nois  side  of  ihe  river  by  The  Indians,  who 
.  ihe  3 

r  near  E  -  ... 
ren  in  Illinois.  The  resnli  of  thai  war 
was  the  utter  subjugation  of  the  tribes,  and 
a  new  Treaty,  made  in  1S82.  by  which  ihey 
ceded  to  the  United  States  The  larger  part 
of  whaT  is  now  The  Siate  of  Iowa,  An- 
other result  of  this  war  was  that  Black 
Hawk.  The  great  warrior  and  principal 
chief  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes,  was  de- 
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tribes.  At  the  place  on  the  Mississippi 
River  where  Keokuk  had  his  homo,  a  city 
lias  risen  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  thousand 
population,  which  hears  his  name,  and  in 
memory  of  his  friendship  and  service  to 
the  United  States  the  people  of  that  city 
have  recently  erected  a  monument,  which 
adorns  one  of  the  handsomest  public  parks 
in  the  State. 

With  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  of 
purchase  the  Western  pioneers  began  to 
make  settlements  in  the  country,  and  a 
form  of  civilized  government  was  estab- 
lished by  attaching  the  few  people  that 
were  first  in  the  country  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  the  Territory  of  Michigan 
for  judicial  purposes.  In  1837  the  Terri- 
tory of  Wisconsin  was  organized  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  and  included  the  region 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  of  which 
Iowa  was  a  part ;  and  the  first  Legislature 
of  this  new  Territory  was  held  at  Burling- 
ton, on  the  west  bank  of  that  river,  in  the 
southern  part  of  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Iowa.  In  the  next  year,  1838,  Iowa  was 
constituted  a  separate  Territory,  and  the 
seat  of  government  established  at  Burling- 
ton. There  were  also,  about  this  time, 
land-offices  established  for  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic lands,  and  surveys  were  made  of  these 
lands  preparatory  to  such  sales. 

These  sales  were  by  law  first  made  at 
public  auction — any  person  having  means 
to  do  so  being  at  liberty  to  bid  for  any 
lands  of  the  government  subject  to  sale 
at  that  time.  There  did  not  exist  then 
any  of  those  statutes  afterward  passed  by 
Congress  by  which  the  first  settler  upon 
the  public  lands  was  protected  by  prior- 
ity of  right  in  making  this  purchase.  Nor 
was  there  any  protection  for  the  build- 
ings, fences,  and  other  improvements 
made  upon  the  soil  by  the  labor  of  the 
actual  settler.  It  was  only  in  1842  that 
Congress  for  the  first  time  passed  a  law 
which  was  the  beginning  of  that  wise  and 
salutary  system  since  come  to  be  known 
as  the  "pre-emption  laws  of  the  United 
States."  which  granted  to  a  man  who  set- 
tled upon  and  cultivated  any  land  of  the 
United  States  a  priority  of  purchase,  at  a 
fixed  price,  under  proper  circumstances. 

It  cannot  properly  be  omitted,  in  any 
attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  State  of  Iowa  from  the  organized 
Territory  of  40.000  people  to  a  State  with 
a  population  of  2.000,000,  to  advert  to  the 
generosity  displayed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  granting  its  lands  to 
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States  for  various  purposes  of  public  use 
— of  charity,  of  education,  and  of  internal 
improvements. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  magnificent 
gifts  was  the  donation  to  the  then  Territo- 
ry of  Iowa  of  alternate  sections  of  public 
lands  for  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
Des  Moines  River  for  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  that  river  by  slack- 
water.  Under  this  statute  322,31)2  acres 
of  land  have  been  certified  to  the  State. 

It  is  true  that,  so  far  as  regards  locking 
and  damming  smaller  sti*eams  is  con- 
cerned, the  suggestion  seems  to  have 
proved  a  failure,  after  a  vast  expenditure 
of  money.  But  while  this  was  the  pre- 
vailing idea,  and  while  Iowa  was  in  a  state 
of  Territorial  organization,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  made  the  donation 
above  referred  to.  When  we  consider 
that  the  Des  Moines  River  runs  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
from  its  northwest  to  its  southeast  corner, 
and  that  the  lands  through  which  it  runs 
were  then,  and  are  to  this  day,  as  fine  a 
body  of  rich  soil  as  any  in  the  world,  the 
generosity  of  the  grant  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. Iowa  has  also  shared  largely  in 
the  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  for 
railroad  purposes.  Not  to  consume  our 
space  by  minute  descriptions  of  these 
grants,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  four  roads 
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across  the  State  of  Iowa  from  east  to  west, 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Missouri  Riv- 
er, had  each  the  same  grant  of  every  al- 
ternate section  within  five  miles  on  each 
side  of  its  line,  to  aid  in  its  construction. 
And  to  these,  with  other  railroads  in  the 
State.  Congress  has  given  an  aggregate  of 
4.70S,400  acres  of  land  of  similar  qual- 
ity. It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  State  in  wealth  and  in  pop- 
ulation is  largely  due  to  the  construction 
of  these  roads,  and  would  otherwise  have 
been  delayed  for  a  period  of  time  which 
can  only  be  conjectured. 

This  control  and  conduct  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  introduced  into  the 
history  of  Iowa  two  of  its  early  men  of 
influence  and  distinction.  One  of  these 
was  the  Hon.  George  W.  Jones,  who, 
while  living  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
was  for  many  years  Surveyor -General 
of  the  district  of  public  lands  which 
included  Iowa,  and  who  supervised  the 
government  surveys  of  these  lands.  The 
other  was  August  us  Caesar  Dodge,  who.  it 
is  believed,  was  the  first  land-officer  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  sales  of  these  lands  in 
the  Iowa  district  :  and  he  and  General 
Jones  were  the  first  Senators  of  the  State 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

General  George  Wallace  Jones  was 
born  in  Vincennes,  Indiana.  April  12. 1804. 
His  earliest  introduction  to  Iowa  was  in 


connection  with  the  mining  business  in 
the  region  of  Duhuque,  where  he  erected 
the  first  reverberating  furnace  in  the 
State,  and  where  he  was  the  first  to  open 
a  store  for  mercantile  business.  He  was- 
an  aide  to  General  Dodge,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  He 
was  appointed  by  President  Buchanan 
in  1860  as  Minister  to  Bogota,  in  South 
America,  from  which  place,  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  recent  civil  war  in  the 
autumn  of  1861,  he  was  recalled.  He  has- 
since  resided  in  Duhuque.  where  he  now 
lives,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five 
years,  held  in  honorable  esteem  by  his- 
neighbors  and  by  the  citizens  of  the  State- 
which  he  so  long  and  so  faithfully  served. 

General  Jones  occupied  a  prominent, 
position  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
during  the  twelve  years  of  his  service 
there.  He  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts 
at  serving  his  State  and  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  its  citizens.  In  obtaining  appro- 
priations for  public  buildings,  in  securing 
land  grants  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, in  establishing  a  general  system  of 
liheral  donations  for  public  purposes,  in 
the  efforts  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  in  ways  too  nu- 
merous, though  important,  to  be  recited, 
here,  he  proved  himself  a  valuable  and 
faithful  public  servant.  He  was  second 
to  Mr.  Cilley.  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the 
unfortunate  duel  with  Mr.  Graves,  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  resulted  in  the  death  upon 
the  ground  of  the  former. 

Augustus  Caesar  Dodge  was  born  at  St. 
Genevieve,  Missouri,  on  January  2,  1812. 
He  was  the  son  of  General  Henry  Dodge,, 
a  great  Indian  fighter  of  the  Northwest, 
who  took  a  most  efficient  part  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war.  in  which  also  his  son  Augus- 
tus served  in  a  minor  capacity.  Mr. 
Dodge  was  raised  iu  his  father's  family 
in  northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  the 
family,  like  many  others,  being  gathered 
around  the  lead  mines  found  at  Galena, 
and  Dubuque.  When  the  sale  of  public 
lauds  in  Iowa  required  the  establishment 
of  offices  for  that  purpose,  one  was  lo- 
cated at  Dubuque  and  another  at  Bur- 
lington at  the  same  time.  In  1838  Mr. 
Dodge  was  appointed  by  President  Van 
Buren  register  of  the  land-office  at  the 
latter  place,  and  he  then  removed  to  that 
town,  which  became  his  home  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  In  the  summer  of  1S40  he  was 
elected  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Iowa. 
On  the  2d  day  of  September  Mr.  Dodge 
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took  his  seat  in  the  Twenty  -  seventh 
Congress,  then  convened  in  an  extra  ses- 
sion, and  on  the  7th  of  December  he  wel- 
comed his  father  to  a  seat  by  his  side  as 
the  Delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin. It  also  occurred,  very  singular- 
ly, that  the  father  and  son  afterward 
served  together  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  Senators,  the  one  from 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  the  other 
from  the  State  of  Iowa.  Augustus  Dodge 
continued  by  re-elections  to  serve  as  Dele- 
gate for  the  Territory  of  Iowa  from  that 
period  until  its  admission  as  a  State  into 
the  Union,  Decemher  28,  1846.  The  ser- 
vice of  General  Dodge  as  Senator  con- 
tinued from  the  26th  of  December,  1848, 
until  March  4,  1855.  This  period  cov- 
ered the  exciting  incidents  of  the  con- 
test in  1850  concerning  the  admission  of 
the  States  created  out  of  the  territory 
ceded  to  us  by  Mexico,  and  on  this  sub- 
ject our  Senator,  though  strong  in  his 
Democratic  sentiments,  followed  general- 
ly the  lead  of  Mr.  Benton.  And  in  the 
great  Kansas-Nebraska  struggle  of  1854 
he  sided  with  Mr.  Douglas  in  the  passage 
of  what  has  been  since  known  as  the 
"Kansas-Nebraska  Bill."  The  effect  in 
Iowa  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  was  the 
utter  overthrow  of  the  Democratic  party, 
which  had,  since  the  organization  of  the 
Territory,  been  under  the  control  and 
leadership  of  General  Jones  and  General 
Dodge. 

General  Dodge  was,  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary,  1855,  appointed  by  President  Pierce 
Minister  to  the  court  of  Spain.  He  dis- 
charged faithfully  and  creditably  the 
duties  of  that  high  position.  He  died  at 
Burlington.  November  20,  1883. 

It  is  proper  also  in  this  connection  to 
revert  to  the  first  Delegate  who  represent- 
ed the  Territory  of  Iowa  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  W.  W. 
Chapman,  a  native  of  Clarksburg.  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  was  born  in  August,  1808, 
and  who  is  now  living,  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
ty years,  in  vigorous  health,  mental  and 
bodily,  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

A  distinguished  Kentuckian.  John 
Chambers,  was  made  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Iowa  by  President  Harrison 
in  1S41.  He  was  born  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  in  1779.  While  Governor  of 
the  Territory  his  success  in  managing  the 
relations  of  the  country  with  the  Ind- 
ians was  very  great.  On  his  retirement 
from  public  service  Governor  Chambers 
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returned  to  bis  home  in  Kentucky,  where 
he  died,  beloved  by  every  one.  at  an 
advanced  age.  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1N">  2. 

The  growth  of  the  State  of  Iowa  in 
population,  in  wealth,  and  in  all  elements 
of  high  civilization  and  prosperity,  from 
the  period  of  its  admission  into  the  Union, 
or  rather  from  its  organization  as  a  Terri- 
tory, is  almost  unparalleled.  For  a  pe- 
riod of  twenty  years,  from  1840  to  I860, 
probably  no  State  ever  exceeded  that  of 
Iowa  in  the  rapidity  of  its  increase.  If 
you  take  another  short  period,  from  the 
census  of  1850  to  the  census  of  1870,  and 
consider  that  this  included  the  time  of  the 
civil  war.  both  the  ratio  of  the  growth 
and  absolute  increase  is  wonderful.  The 
census  of  1840  represents  the  Territory  of 
Iowa  as  having  43.112  souls,  and  that  of 
1850  gave  her  192.214.  At  this  latter  pe- 
riod she  was  the  twenty-seventh  State  in 
the  scale  of  population  ;  and  in  1860.  num- 
bering 674.913.  she  was  the  twentieth.  In 
1870,  with  a  population  of  1.194,020,  she 
was  the  eleventh. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1880  she  was  tenth  iti  the  Union, 
with  a  population  of  1,624,615.  And  the 
State  of  Michigan,  which  was  ninth,  and 
Kentucky,  which  was  eighth,  had  only 
eight  or  ten  thousand  more  than  the  State 
of  Iowa. 
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There  are  no  means  at  hand  of  ascer- 
taining with  precision  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  State,  but  taking  such  evi- 
dence as  there  is,  it  may  safely  be  estima- 
ted that  it  is  in  excess  of  1,850,000,  and 
that  the  census  of  1890  will  show  that 
over  2,000,000  of  people  inhabit  the 
Shite  of  Iowa.  This  growth  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  it  was  unaided  by 
any  adventitious  circumstances.  It  was 
the  regular  overflow  of  the  population 
from  the  States  east  and  southeast  of 
Iowa.  Like  all  new  Northern  or  Free 
States  bordering  upon  the  Southern  or 
Slave  States,  and  especially  like  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  Iowa  received  large  acces- 
sions to  her  population  from  these  bor- 
dering States,  and  especially  from  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee. 

There  were,  in  the  early  days  of  Iowa, 
very  few  men  of  wealth,  and  still  fewer 
who  had  any  surplus  capital  to  aid  them- 
selves or  their  neighbors  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  And  even  to  this  day, 
though  a  very  prosperous  State  in  many 
respects,  there  are  few  if  any  individuals 
in  the  State  entitled  to  be  called  rich  or 
wealthy,  and  there  are  no  great  organiza- 
tions of  banks  or  other  associations  with 
large  surplus  means. 

There  were,  durin  g  this  pe  r i  od  of  grow  tl  i , 
no  large  cities,  nor  are  there  now,  to  which 
population  was  attracted,  and  which  swell- 
ed the  aggregate  census  of  the  State.  If 


it  be  a  misfortune,  which  may  be  doubted, 
to  Iowa  that  she  has  no  St.  Louis  nor 
Chicago,  nor  even  cities  to  compare  with 
Omaha,  with  Denver,  with  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  in  States  much  younger,  it 
is  one  to  which  she  must  submit,  as 
the  largest  city  in  the  State,  the  seat  of 
its  official  government,  the  city  of  Des 
Moines,  does  not  perhaps  at  the  present 
day  number  40,000  population.  At  the 
periods  of  the  rapid  progress  to  which 
we  have  heretofore  referred,  some  three 
or  four  towns  on  the  Mississippi  River 
struggled  up  in  18(50  to  populations  vary- 
ing from  twelve  to  twenty  thousand. 
These  were  Dubuque,  Davenport,  Burling- 
ton, and  Keokuk ;  but  it  must  be  conceded 
that  while  the  growth  of  the  interior  of 
the  State  has  displayed  such  wonderful 
rapidity,  these  towns  seem  to  have  attain- 
ed almost  a  stationary  position  at  about 
the  beginning  of  the  recent  civil  Avar. 

The  State  of  Iowa  is  now  and  always 
has  been  essentially  an  agricultural  State. 
There  are  few  manufacturing  establish- 
ments within  its  boundaries,  although 
struggles  have  been  made  to  establish 
them  ;  and  while  in  some  instances  a  par- 
tial success  has  followed,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  these  amounted  to  much.  The  rate 
of  interest  for  the  loan  of  money  which 
could  be  had  in  Iowa  up  to  the  close  of 
the  civil  war  was  largely  in  excess  of 
that  which  could  be  profitably  used  by 
those  engaged  in  manufacturing.  The 
ease  with  which  persons  who  were  depend- 
ent upon  their  own  labor  for  the  support 
of  themselves  and  families  could  secure 
in  Iowa  land  sufficient  to  support  that 
family  in  comfort,  with  prospects  of  in- 
creasing wealth  and  happiness,  created  a 
source  of  competition  for  the  labor  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  manufacturing  establish- 
ments which  almost  forbade  the  attempt. 
These  conditions  are  now  rapidly  chan- 
ging, and  it  may  be  hoped  that  our  infant 
manufactures  will  be  more  successful. 

Nor  should  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  present  population  of  Iowa  should 
be  mainly  a  population  of  farmers;  for 
no  country  exists  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe  where  the  soil  is  at  once  so  fertile, 
so  cheap,  and  the  climate  so  favorable. 
We  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the 
55,000  square  miles,  or  the  35,000,000  of 
acres,  of  land  constituting  the  area  of 
tli is  State  has  no  equal  in  capacity  for 
profitable  cultivation,  for  salubrity  of  cli- 
mate, for  variety  of  productions,  and  for 
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all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  happy,  a  pros- 
perous, and  contented  community,  whose 
wealth  and  support  grow  out  of  the  culti- 
vation of  (lie  soil.  In  other  words,  it  may 
well  he  doubted  whether  any  civil  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  the  globe,  of  a  sim- 
ilar or  nearly  similar  extent  of  surface, 
is  capable  of  supporting  a  heavier  popu- 
lation than  the  State  of  Iowa.  It  is  desti- 
tute of  deserts,  of  swamps,  of  mountains, 
which  interfere  with  this  purpose. 

The  land,  though  almost  exclusively 
prairie,  by  which  we  mean  large  bodies 
of  it  without  trees,  produces  the  richest 
kind  of  native  grass,  on  which  herds  of 
cattle  grow  and  fatten  for  the  market. 
It  is  gently  undulating,  and  nowhere  pre- 
sents any  large  tracts  of  Hat  or  undrain- 
ed  soil.  There  are  several  rivers  which 
run  through  the  State  into  the  [Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  of  such  si/.e  as  to  fur- 
nish ample  drainage  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  water  for  all  needed  purposes. 
Among  these  are  the  Des  Moines,  which 
runs  from  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
State  to  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  south- 
eastern corner,  a  distance  of  more  than 
300  miles,  which,  until  railroads  super- 
seded its  use,  was  navigated  by  steam- 
boats for  150  miles.  The  Iowa  River 
and  the  Cedar  are  also  very  considerable 
streams  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  At 
any  point  in  the  midst  of  the  prairies  far- 
thest from  a  river  a  well  dug  down  into 
the  soil  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  always 
supplies  sufficient  water  of  the  pm*est 
quality.  And  though  wood  and  timber 
were  scarce,  there  was  sufficient  for  the 
days  of  early  settlement;  and  beds  of  tine 
coal,  underlying  the  surface  of  one-third 
and  perhaps  one-half  of  the  State,  render 
this  scarcity  of  wood  immaterial  for  pur- 
poses of  fuel. 

The  forty -second  parallel  north  latitude 
runs  almost  through  the  centre  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and  the  climate  of  the  State 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois east  of  it.  West  of  it,  if  you  go  150 
miles  from  the  Missouri  River,  the  coun- 
try where,  for  want  of  fain,  the  land  is 
unprofitable  for  cultivation,  begins.  And 
as  you  go  farther  west  it  becomes  alto- 
gether impossible  to  cultivate  it  without 
irrigation. 

The  Iowa  climate  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil  are  propitious  for  as  great  variety  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  as  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  cereals  which  it  produces  in 
abundance  are  wheat  and  rye  and  oats 


and  Indian-corn:  and  in  the  reports  of 
the  census  of  1<SS(J  it  was  found  that  Iowa 
produced  in  that  year  151,154,205  bushels 
of  wheat.  Still  later  it  has  been  reported 
to  be  the  third  State  in  the  Union  in  re 
gard  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  produced. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  crop,  next 
to  wheat ,  is  that  of  Indian -corn.  Tin;  ani- 
mals to  which  the  farmer  turns  his  atten- 
tion successfully  are  cattle  and  hogs  and 
horses.  Sheep  do  not  seem  to  thrive  very 
well  in  Iowa,  owing  to  t  he  want  of  moun- 
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tain-sides,  to  the  general  level  surface  of 
the  country,  and  to  other  circumstances. 
As  in  most  new  countries  West,  hog-rais- 
ing was  in  the  early  days  the  most  profit- 
able business  of  the  farmers.  The  ani- 
mal which  is  fed,  when  it  is  to  be  fatted 
for  market,  on  Indian-corn,  is  in  fact  the 
means  of  converting  that  article  into 
bacon,  lard,  and  pork.  Gradually  this 
business,  originally  predominant  in  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  and  the  States  near  to 
Cincinnati,  which  for  years  was  the  great 
market  where  the  hog  was  bought  and 
slaughtered  and  converted  into  the  prod- 
ucts mentioned,  has  receded  farther  west. 

So  also  the  raising  of  beef  cattle,  which 
until  very  recently  was  one  of  the  most 
profitable  pursuits  in  Iowa,  by  reason  of 
the  vast  unoccupied  meadows  of  natural 
prairie  grass  on  which  they  were  fed  and 
fattened  without  much  expense,  has  yield- 
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ed  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
by  which  these  prairies  have  been  convert- 
ed into  tields  of  corn  and  wheat  and  other 
grain,  and  devoted  to  the  production  of 
potatoes  and  fruits,  so  that  the  cattle  busi- 
ness has  been  largely  transferred  to  the 
wild  regions  of  the  Territories  bordering 
on  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

These  are  not  indications  of  decaying 
prosperity,  but  they  are  the  necessary  re- 
sults of  an  increased  population  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth  in  the  production 
of  more  profitable  crops.  This  soil  and 
climate  are  also  very  favorable  to  fruits, 
the  apple,  the  cherry,  the  pear,  the  straw- 
berry, the  raspberry,  all  of  which  are 
successfully  i-aised  throughout  the  entire 
State.  And  the  records  of  agricultural 
expositions  show  that  Iowa  rivals  many 
of  the  best  of  the  States  in  the  production 
of  the  apple,  both  in  regard  to  its  quality 
and  its  quantity.  In  this  growth  of  the 
State  an  element  hard  to  be  computed,  but 
easily  appreciated  by  one  who  has  trav- 
elled through  it  at  periods  of  twenty-five 
veal's  apart,  is  the  increased  comfort,  beau- 
ty, and  salubrity  of  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple. Handsome  houses,  someiimes  ex- 
pensive, well  painted,  well  ventilated, 
with  barnsrivallingthose  of  Pennsylvania 
in  service  and  extent,  gardens  in  which 
the  vegetables  for  the  table  and  the  flow- 
ers which  decorate  the  homestead  are  cul- 
tivated with  success,  present  themselves 
now  where  formerly  the  turf  cabin  or  the 
slight  effort  to  make  a  house  which  would 
pass  with  the  laud-office  for  a  lawful  set- 
tlement was  only  to  be  seen. 

The  condition  of  these  farmers  has  been 
very  much  improved  financially  by  the 
cheapness  of  money  growing  out  of  its 
jrreat  increase  in  the  United  States  since 
the  termination  of  the  civil  war.  The 
money  which  the  farmer,  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty years  ago.  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing his  land,  building  his  house,  and 
stocking  his  farm,  had  to  borrow  at  the 
rate  of  ten  and  twelve  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, he  has  been  enabled  to  obtain  and 
pay  off.  if  not  wholly,  in  part,  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  farm,  and  by  the  use  of 
industry  and  economy.    Or  if  not  entire- 

the  same  money  at  six  per  cent.,  with  in- 
creased prospects  of  rapidly  discharging 
it.     1:  w  mh 

5  to  thos 

in  the  State  of  Iowa  a  more  prosperous, 
happy,  and  contented  population. 


The  system  of  education  of  Iowa,  which 
has  been  a  matter  of  earnest  attention 
since  the  Territorial  government  was  or- 
ganized, may  be  considered  under  two  as- 
pects—the common-school  system  and  the 
collegiate  system.  The  liberality  of  Con- 
gress in  granting  lands  for  the  purposes 
of  education  in  all  Western  States  where 
the  soil  primarily  belonged  to  the  govern- 
ment cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
In  addition  to  grants  like  500.000  acres 
to  aid  in  the  establishing  of  a  university. 
Congress  granted  later  to  each  State  in  the 
Union  a  large  amount  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  college,  and  a 
provision  in  the  act  for  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Iowa  gave  to  her  five  per 
cent,  of  all  sales  by  the  United  States  of 
the  public  lands  within  the  State,  to  aid 
the  university.  But  there  was  the  grand- 
est gift  of  all  in  the  provision  in  the  same 
act  that  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sec- 
tions of  every  township  of  the  public  land 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
common  schools,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State.  In  some  respects  perhaps  the 
State  has  uot  managed  these  various  grants 
in  the  way  to  realize  the  highest  amount 
of  money  and  the  greatest  benefits  for  the 
cause  of  education.  But  the  State  herself 
has  supplemented  these  gifts  with  contri- 
butions of  her  own.  and  with  taxes  levied 
on  the  people  of  each  locality  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  so  that  these  contribu- 
tions and  provisions  have  created  a  sys- 
tem by  which  every  child  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  from  the  age  of  six  to  sixteen  years, 
may  pass  six  to  eight  months  of  each  year 
of  his  life  in  attendance  on  school  with- 
out charge. 

The  rigid  enforcement  of  this  system 
has  dotted  the  whole  surface  of  the  State 
with  comfortable  school  -  houses.  And 
while,  perhaps,  teachers  are  not  paid  very 
compensatory  salaries,  and  therefore  are 
not  always  the  most  capable  for  the  busi- 
ness, yet  as  a  system  calculated  to  edu- 
cate every  human  being  in  the  State  up 
to  a  certain  degree  of  attainment,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  it  could  be  much  im- 
proved. One  of  the  incidents  of  this  sys- 
tem is  that  most  of  the  teachers  are  fe- 
males, to  whom  the  compensation  is  quite 
a  blessing,  who  are  generally  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  education  and  training  of  chil- 
dren in  their  early  youth  than  men.  and 
who  have,  in  the  State  of  Iowa  at  least, 
done  credit  to  the  sex  by  their  skill,  their 
diligence,  and  good  conduct. 
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Tlie  purpose  of  this  school  system  was 
primarily  to  educate  the  youth  in  the  ele- 
ments of  an  English  education — reading-, 
writing,  arithmetic,  orthography,  geogra- 
phy, grammar,  history.     In  some  of  the 


ties — Iowa  has  suffered  in  common  with 
nearly  all  the  Western  States,  and  per- 
haps some  of  the  Eastern  States,  by  the 
efforts  to  create  a  college  in  every  town 
of  any  size,  and  for  every  religious  de- 
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more  ambitious  towns  and  cities  there  has 
been  engrafted  upon  this,  and  paid  for 
from  the  same  source,  what  is  often  called 
the  high -school  or  grammar-school,  in 
which  are  taught,  in  addition  to  the  sub- 
jects just  mentioned,  the  dead  languages, 
often  Latin,  sometimes  Greek,  and  Ger- 
man and  French.  These  high -schools 
in  the  larger  cities  are  to  some  extent  the 
equivalents  of  lower  grades  of  colleges, 
and  no  doubt  better  education  is  fre- 
quently obtained  in  them  than  can  be  had 
in  poorly  endowed  and  struggling  col- 
leges, which  perhaps  should  never  have 
been  started.  It  is,  however,  becoming  a 
question,  and  a  grave  one,  in  the  State, 
whether  these  high-schools  are  not  a  vio- 
lation of  the  spirit  and  purpose  found  in 
the  statutes,  which  were  intended  to  es- 
tablish what  we  understand  by  the  words 
a  "common-school  system.1' 

In  regard  to  the  other  class  of  educa- 
tional institutions— colleges  and  universi- 


nomination,  as  well  as  the  college  and 
university  established  by  the  State.  There 
is  no  more  unfortunate  delusion  than  that 
which  possesses  some  men  who  desire  to 
leave  their  property  at  their  death  to  char- 
itable and  benevolent  institutions  than  to 
devise  a  sum  for  the  creation  of  a  college, 
the  amount  of  which  will  barely  suffice  to 
erect  the  first  building  necessary  for  such 
institutions,  leaving-  the  support  of  the 
professors,  the  establishment  of  scholar- 
ships, the  purchase  of  laboratories,  globes, 
and  maps,  necessary  to  the  conducting  of 
any  college,  to  chance  or  to  solicitation, 
or  to  any  of  the  means  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  supply  these  necessities  of  college 
instruction. 

In  addition  to  colleges  thus  projected, 
almost  every  Christian  denomination  in 
the  State  of  Iowa  has  attempted  to  estab- 
lish one  of  its  own.  And  the  Methodists, 
the  early  pioneers  of  civilization  and  re- 
ligion, possessing  the  largest  membership 
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The  agricultural  college  or- 
ganized by  the  State  five  or  six 
years  ago,  and  supported  by  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  land 
donated  by  the  government,  has 
not  developed  great  capacity  for 
instruction  in  agricultural  labor 
and  science,  either  because  no  suf- 
ficient system  of  instruction  has 
been  devised,  or  because  the  in- 
testine controversies  among  the 
trustees, presidents,  and  professors 
have  retarded  its  growth  and  ob- 
structed its  usefulness.  The  latter 
circumstance  has  been  a  source 
of  regret  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  institution. 

With  regard  to  religion  in  the 
State  of  Iowa,  we  have  already 
stated  that  the  Methodists  are 
cpiite  numerous,  having  four  sep- 
arate Conferences  in  the  State. 
The  other  forms  of  the  Protestant 
religions,  as  the  Baptists,  the  Pres- 
byterians, the  Congregationalists, 
and  Episcopalians,  have  their 
numbers  in  about  the  order  in 
which  the  denominations  are  here 
of  any  Christian  Church  in  the  State,  named.  The  Catholics,  as  might  be  in- 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  attempt  the  ferred  from  the  absence  of  a  large  city 
establishment  of  a  college  for  each  of  its  population,  are  not  as  numerous  as  in  oth- 
four  Conferences.  The  result  of  this  has  er  States.  The  numbers  of  the  church 
been,  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  that  the  efforts  membership  of  each  denomination,  which 
of  the  friends  of  liberal  education  have  cannot  be  here  given,  make  the  State  a 
been  divided  and  paralyzed.  The  col-  marked  one  for  its  religious  character, 
leges  are  unable  to  give  salaries  sufficient  And  as  might  be  supposed  from  the 
to  command  the  services  of  competent  sources  from  whence  its  population  came, 
professors;  none  of  them  have  the  philo-  and  the  advantages  for  education  which 
sophical  apparatus  which  should  be  pro-  it  has  had  for  now  nearly  fifty  years,  the 
vided;  all  of  them  are  struggling  ineffi-  population  is  a  highly  moral  and  educated 
ciently,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.     The  one. 

Congregationalists  have  in  "  Cornell  Uni-  With  regard  to  its  material  prosperity, 
versity,"  at  Grinnell.  a  fairly  successful  its  wealth,  and  the  extent  of  the  cultiva- 
college.  "  Iowa  State  University,"  at  Iowa  tion  of  the  soil  and  the  profitable  prod- 
City,  has  not  been  without  reasonable  en-  nets  of  that  soil,  in  place  of  any  specific 
dowments  by  the  proceeds  of  lands  given  statistics  in  regard  to  the  various  classes 
by  the  Federal  government  and  by  some  into  which  the  wealth  of  the  State  maybe 
contributions  from  the  State  treasury,  divided  and  its  producing  capacity  esti- 
but  has  not  been  very  fortunate  in  the  mated,  we  will  give,  as  the  best  general 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted  indication  of  all  this,  a  statement  of  the 
by  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  State.  number  of  miles  of  railroad  within  the 
It  is  now.  however,  placed  upon  a  foot-  State  completed  and  in  profitable  opera- 
ing  which  promises  success,  and  with  a  tion. 

new  and  efficient  President(Schaefer).  and  This  statement,  with  a  comparison  with 
with  the  confidence  of  the  public,  with  an  other  States,  is  taken  from  a  statistical  ac- 
efficient  medical  department  and  a  still  count  for  the  year  1882.  In  that  year 
more  successful  law  department,  it  may  Iowa  had  6113  miles  of  completed  rail- 
be  said  to  be  fairly  deserving  the  name  of  road.  The  four  States  which  exceeded  her 
"university."  in  the  number  of  miles  within  their  bor 
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ders  were  Illinois,  832(5  miles;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 6690  miles;  Ohio,  6664  miles;  and 
New  York,  (5279  miles.  Of  the  live  princi- 
pal kingdoms  of  Europe,  including  (ireat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  number  of  miles 
given  for  the  same  year  in  the  same  table 
was,  for  Germany,  22,503;  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  IS,  186;  France,  17,027:  Rus- 
sia, 1  ■1,0(57  ;  Austria,  and  Hun- 
gary, 11,738.  To  make  striking 
the  wonderful  progress  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  as  shown  by  these 
figures,  it  may  be  stated  that  in 
1850.  with  a  population  of  192,000. 
tbere  was  not  a  mile  of  railroad 
within  the  State.  In  1880,  with 
a  population  of  1,624,615,  tbere 
were,  two  years  later,  0113  miles 
of  railroad  in  actual  use. 

At  this  latter  period  she  was 
the  fifth  in  the  Union  in  the 
number  of  miles  of  railroad  in 
active  use.  And  only  five  of  the 
great  kingdoms  of  Europe  exceed- 
ed her  in  this  respect.  When  we 
consider  that  these  roads  are  all 
running  now  at  a  profit  on  the 
cost  of  construction,  at  a  period 
when  that  construction  cost  near- 
ly twice  as  much  as  it  would  now, 
and  that  the  State  itself  produces 
but  little  for  transportation  which 
is  not  the  growth  of  the  soil, 
some  estimate  may  be  made  of 
the  wealth  of  the  State  in  that 
soil,  and  of  the  industry  of  her 
population. 

The  situation  of  Iowa  with  regard  to  its 
finances  is  probably  as  favorable  as  that 
of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Her  public 
debt  as  funded  in  bonds  does  not  amount 
to  $300,000.  And  this  would  long  since 
have  been  paid  off  but  for  the  fact  that  it 
was  created  at  a  time  when  a  high  rate  of 
interest  was  necessary  to  secure  the  loan. 
As  all  these  bonds  bear  eight  per  cent,  in- 
terest, payable  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  holders  refuse  to  accept  the  par  value 
of  the  bonds  not  yet  due,  and  the  State 
has  not  felt  inclined  to  purchase  them 
at  a  premium,  as  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  doing  in  regard  to  its 
bonds.  Something  of  a  draw7 back  on  this 
financial  condition  of  the  State  exists  in 
the  amount  of  indebtedness  of  counties 
and  cities,  contracted  mainly  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  railroads. 

This  sketch  of  the  State  would  be  vei*y 
incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the 


part  which  she  played  in  the  civil  war 
which  we  still  call  recent,  though  over 
twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  its  close. 

The  Slate  sent  into  the  actual  service;  of 
that  war,  from  its  beginning  in  April,  18(51, 
to  its  close  in  18(55,  7(5,212  soldiers.  Of 
these, all  except  the  First  Regiment  were 
enlisted  for  three  years  or  for  the  duration 
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of  the  war,  if  that  should  be  less  than  three 
years.  This  First  Regiment  was  hastily 
called  out  for  ninety  days'  service  by  the 
Governor,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Wilson's  Creek,  at  which  the  commander 
of  the  Federal  force,  General  Lyon,  was 
killed,  while  marching  at  the  head  of  the 
Iowa  regiment,  whose  colonel  was  too  ill 
to  be  on  the  field  of  battle. 

At  the  time  when  the  existence  of  the 
war  was  recognized  by  Congress,  and  the 
President  made  his  first  call  for  troops, 
Iowa  had  two  Representatives  in  the  Low- 
er House  of  Congress,  both  of  whom  came 
home  and  wrere  made  colonels  of  Iowa 
regiments,  leaving  the  halls  of  Congress 
for  that  purpose,  and  serving  through  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  These  Avere  General 
Curtis,  of  Keokuk,  and  General  Vandever, 
of  Dubuque,  the  latter  of  whom  is  now, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years,  a  member 
of  the  same  body,  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
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fornia.  Of  the  part  which  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  her  gallant  soldiers  took  in  this 
bloody  struggle  it  is  impossible,  within  the 
limits  of  this  article,  to  speak  at  any  length. 
Their  bodies  were  strewn  upon  every  bat- 
tle-field of  the  war.  from  Wilson's  Creek 
and  Donelson  and  Shiloh  to  its  close  by 
the  capture  of  General  Johnston's  army  in 
North  Carolina. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  select  for 
special  mention,  without  an  invidious 
distinction,  and  within  the  narrow  range 
of  this  article,  those  whose  names  are 
covered  with  glory,  many  of  whom  died 
upon  the  field  of  battle  or  while  in  service 
in  the  army.  With  regard  to  those  who 
occupied  positions  in  civil  life  during  this 
eventful  period,  and  indeed  from  the  peri- 
od anterior  to  this  by  six  or  eight  years, 
when  the  subject  of  controversy  which  led 
to  the  war  was  ripening  to  the  issue  which 
terminated  in  that  event,  we  cannot  omit 
to  speak  of  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished. 

Mr.  James  W.  Grimes,  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  party  which  made  the 
issue  in  1851  on  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
of  Congress,  led  it  to  a  victory  which 
included  his  own  election  as  Governor. 
Governor  Grimes  came  to  Iowa  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  After  the  elec- 
tion of  1S54.  and  indeed  during  that  elec- 
tion, he  took  the  leadership  of  what  after- 


ward became  the  Republican  party  of  the 
State.  From  1S54  to  1858  he  was  a  wise 
and  judicious  Governor,  a  caref  ul  conserv- 
ator of  all  the  best  interests  of  the  State : 
and  when,  upon  the  expiration  of  General 
Jones's  term  of  service  and  his  retirement 
from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Gov- 
ernor Grimes  was  elected  by  the  Legisla- 
ture to  fill  his  place,  it  was  recognized  at 
once  as  the  necessary  result  of  his  stand- 
ing with  his  party  and  of  his  abilities  as 
a  statesman.  His  service  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  was  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  nation.  Few 
men  during  the  period  of  the  war,  and 
during  the  enactment  of  what  are  called 
the  reconstruction  measures"  of  Con- 
gress, including  the  amendments  of  the 
Constitution,  exercised  a  more  potent  and 
favorable  influence  than  Senator  Grimes. 
Cool,  clear-headed,  sagacious,  his  opinion 
was  often  solicited  and  always  listened  to 
with  great  consideration.  His  indepen- 
dence of  spirit  and  his  profound  states- 
manship were  strongly  evidenced  in  his 
vote  for  the  acquittal  of  President  John- 
son at  the  impeachment  trial.  Some  two 
years  after  this  trial  was  over.  Governor 
Grimes,  whose  health  had  failed  so  as  to 
render  him  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties 
in  the  Senate,  resigned,  and  left  public 
life:  and  after  a  short  trip  to  Europe,  re- 
turning to  his  home  in  Burlington,  he 
died  of  the  paralysis  from  which  he  had 
been  suffering  for  three  or  four  years.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  man  has 
ever  possessed  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  people  of  Iowa  more  unreservedly 
than  Governor  Grimes. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  which  was 
elected  at  the  time  that  Grimes  was  elected 
Governor,  elected  the  Hon.  James  Harlan 
as  Senator  to  succeed  General  Dodge.  Mr. 
Harlan,  a  native  of  Indiana,  migrated  to 
Iowa  during  the  Territorial  stage  of  its 
existence.  He  served  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  until  March  4. 1873.  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  period  when  he 
Avas  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  Pre- 
sident Johnson. 

Mr.  Harlan's  services,  like  Mr.  Grimes's, 
during  this  period  of  the  war  and  of  re- 
construction, were  by  his  colleagues  and 
by  the  country  appreciated  very  highly. 
Since  his  retirement  from  the  Senate  he 
has  held  the  office  of  president  of  the 
commission  for  distributing  the  award  of 
the  arbitration  in  regard  to  the  Alabama 
claims,  in  which  he  has  given  universal 
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satisfaction.  He  is  now  living  in  retire- 
ment at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  in  a  lonely 
age,  liis  wife  and  children,  except  one,  be- 
ing dead. 

Another  distinguished  man  of  civil  life, 
mainly  of  this  period,  but  whose  services 
have  been  since  continued,  is  the  Hon.  J. 
A.  Kasson.  Mr.  Kasson  was  an  active 
and  efficient  political  worker  in  the  can- 
vass which  led  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Lin- 

]  coin  in  I860.  He  was  made  First  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General  under  the  Hon. 
Montgomery  Blair,  and  in  that  capacity, 
or  by  virtue  of  his  experience  in  that  po- 

|  sition,  he  was  appointed  our  representa- 

I  tive  to  the  European  conference  which 
established  the  system  of  international 
postage,  where  his  services  were  invalu- 
able.   He  was,  during  the  war,  elected  to 

\  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Congressional  district  of  Iowa  which 
includes  the  capital  of  the  State.  He 
served  in  that  capacity  during  a  large  part 

II  of  the  war,  and  during  the  closing  scenes 
of  the  '*  reconstruction  measures,"  and  af- 

I  ter  a  year  or  two  of  retirement  was  made 
j  Minister  to  Austria,  which  place  he  filled 
I  with  distinction.     He  has  since  that  time 
|  been  a  member  of  Congress.      One  of 
|  his  more  recent  public  services  was  two 
jj  years  ago,  as  chairman  of  the  organiza- 
|  tion  which  had  charge  of  the  celebration 
at  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of  September 
I  of  the  centennial  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.   He  has 
recently  been  appointed  by  President  Har- 
rison one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Ber- 
lin Conference  on  the  Samoan  question. 
One  other  figure  prominent  during  the 
I  war,  but  in  civil  life,  is  that  of  Governor 
Kirkwood,  who  migrated  from  the  State 
of  Ohio.    Shortly  after  the  formation  of 
the  State  he  settled  in  Iowa,  and  after 
several  terms  of  service  in  the  Stale  Legis- 
lature was  Governor  when  the  war  broke 
out  in  1861.     His  efficient  services  in 
raising  and  collecting  troops,  and  devis- 
ing means  of  clothing  and  equipment,  se- 
cured for  him  the  sobriquet  of  the  "war 
Governor''  of  the  State,  having  been  re- 
elected in  the  midst  of  the  Avar  to  the 
I  same  office  with  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority.  He  has  since  served  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  by  the  appointment  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield.     He  has  now  retired  from 
;  public  life,  and  is  enjoying  a  well -de- 
served rest,  with  a  popularity  not  surpass- 
ed among  the  citizens  of  the  State. 


Among  the  men  of  distinction  of  Iowa 
who  entered  the  public  service  about  the 
beginning  of  I  lie  w  ar  was  one  of  I  he  pre 
sent  Senators,  the  Hon.  James  F.  Wilson, 
a  native  of  Ohio.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Convention  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Iowa  in  |s.">(!,  and  he  succeeded 
General  S.  R.  Curtis  in  18(51  as  one  of  the 
t  wo  members  of  Congress  to  which  the 
State  was  entitled.  Afterward  he  was  re- 
elected, and  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives until  March  'A,  18(19.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  as 
chairman  of  that  committee  for  several 
years  preceding  the  end  of  his  service,  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  legislation 
in  support  of  the  war,  and  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  "reconstruction  measures." 
The  country  is  indebted  to  him  for  the 
statutory  provision  which  permitted  ne- 
groes to  testify  as  witnesses  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  which  did  away 
with  the  rule  of  exclusion  with  regard 
to  parties  to  the  suit  and  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  event  of  the  suit  which  had 
previously  prevailed  under  the  common 
law.  At  the  close  of  his  term  in  March, 
I860,  he  was  offered  by  General  Grant, 
on  his  inauguration  as  President,  the 
place  of  Secretary  of  State  in  his  cab- 
inet. This  he  was  compelled  to  decline 
on  account  of  the  condition  of  his  private 
affairs,  which  imperatively  demanded  his 
personal  attention.     After  remaining  in 
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private  life,  except  as  one  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  December.  1SS3.  He  has  since  been 
re-elected,  and  has  a  full  term  of  six  years 
vet  to  serve.  Mr.  Wilson  has  always  been 
and  is  to-day  one  of  the  strongest  men 
presented  by  the  State  of  Iowa  to  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  has  the  unlimited  confi- 
dence of  the  voters  of  that  State. 

Another  Senator  who  served  as  Repre- 
sentative, and  who  is  now  serving  in  the 
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Senate,  is  the  Hon.  "William  B.  Allison, 
also  a  native  of  Ohio.  He  was  elected 
Representative  to  the  Thirty  -  eighth. 
Thirty-ninth.  Fortieth,  and  Forty-first 
Congresses,  in  which  as  an  industrious 
and  sagacious  statesman  he  soon  attained 
prominence,  being  for  some  years  before 
he  left  that  body  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  On  March  4. 
1ST3.  he  took  his  seat  as  Senator,  and  has 
been  twice  re-elected.  In  the  Senate  he 
has  for  many  years  held  the  position  of 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, which,  from  the  responsibility  it  im- 
poses and  the  power  it  gives,  has  long  been 
considered  as  the  highest  post  of  honor  in 
that  body  after  that  of  President  of  the 
Senate.  The  estimate  which  the  people 
of  Iowa  and  the  public  generally  place 
upon  the  services  of  Mr.  Allison,  and  the 
confidence  which  he  inspires  amongst  his 


friends  and  associates,  cannot  be  more 
strongly  evinced  than  by  the  simple  state- 
ment that  at  the  recent  Republican  Con- 
vention for  the  nomination  of  a  candidate 
for  the  approaching  election  of  President. 
Mr.  Allison  was  presented  by  his  own 
State  with  entire  unanimity,  and  was 
supported  by  sufficient  votes  of  the  other 
States  to  make  them  amount  to  99  at  the 
beginning  of  the  contest. 

During  the  war  one  man  from  Iowa 
attained  great  distinction,  and  has  since 
been  in  the  civil  service  of  the  nation  in 
high  position.    This  is  the  Hon.  W.  W. 
Belknap,  the  sou  of  Major-General  Bel- 
knap, of  the  war  with  Mexico  and  the 
war  of  1512.    Residing  at  Keokuk.  Iowa, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  spring 
of  1S61.  he  was  appointed  Major  of  the 
Fifteenth  Regiment  of  Iowa  Volunteers, 
and  took  part,  soon  after  the  organization 
of  the  regiment,  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 
April  6  and  7.  1S62.    From  that  period  to 
the  end  of  the  war  his  services  were  most 
valuable,  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
country  and  of  his  superior  officers.  He 
was  rapidly  promoted  to  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral and  Brevet  Major-General  of  the  vol- 
unteer ai*my.     An  act  of  distinguished 
gallantry  on  his  part  during  one  of  the 
battles  around  Atlanta  cannot  be  here 
omitted.    The  enemy,  in  attacking  the 
barricades  behind  w  hich  General  Belknap 
and  his  troops  were  fighting,  approached 
so  close  that  General  Belknap  reached 
over  and  caught  a  major  of  the  rebel  army 
by  his  coat  collar  and  dragged  him  inside 
and  made  him  a  prisoner.    At  the  close 
of  the  war  General  Belknap  was  made 
Collector   of  Internal  Revenue  for  the 
first  district  of  Iowa,  and  while  holding 
that  position  he  was  invited  by  General 
Grant  to  take  the  place  of  Secretary  of 
War  in  Ms  cabinet  upon  the  death  of 
General  Rawlins. 

This  position  he  occupied  four  or  five 
years,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  army,  which  presented  many 
troublesome  questions  growing  out  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  army  and  the  recon- 
struction of  that  which  remained.  General 
Belknap  was  found  most  efficient.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
articles  of  impeachment  were  preferred 
against  him.  charging  him  with  improper 
conduct  in  the  disposal  of  a  sutlership  or 
post-tradership  in  the  army.  He  was, 
however,  acquitted  on  trial  before  the 
Senate,  and  has  ever  since  retained  the 
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undiminished  confidence  of 
those  who  knew  him  well  and 
were  best  qualified  to  judge  of 
his  character. 

Another  public  man  of  Iowa 
of  high  reputation  was  made 
a  member  of  his  cabinet  by 
President  Hayes  upon  its  or- 
ganization. This  was  the  Hon. 
George  W.  Met  Vary,  who  after 
eiii'ht  years  of  distinguished 
service  in  Congress,  where  he 
rose  to  be  a  leading  member 
of  that  body,  entered  the  cab- 
inet of  Mr.  Hayes  as  Secretary 
of  War.  and  remained  there 
until  he  was  appointed  a  Cir- 
cuit Judge  of  the  United  States. 
Here,  after  four  or  five  years 
of  service,  having  a  large  fam- 
ily and  struggling  with  com- 
parative poverty,  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  a  railroad  company 
in  the  West  to  serve  as  its 
attorney  and  counsellor,  at  a 
salary  of  £10.000  per  annum, 
in  which  he  is  now  engaged. 

It  is  thus  that  by  a  niggardly  policy 
and  insufficient  salaries  the  best  offices  of 
the  country,  especially  its  judicial  offices, 
are  abandoned  for  the  pursuits  of  private 
life.  Another  very  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  this  truth  is  that  of  Hon.  J.  F. 
Dillon,  who.  after  serving  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  as  judge  of  the  local  court,  and  then 
as  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  and  afterward  as  Circuit  .Judge  for 
the  same  circuit  afterward  occupied  by 
Judge  McCrary,  also  resigned  in  the 
height  of  his  usefulness  and  of  his  repu- 
tation as  a  great  judge,  and  accepted  the 
place  of  professor  in  the  Columbia  Col- 
:  lege  law  school  in  New  York,  and  of 
counsel  and  attorney  for  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company,  in  which  two 
places  alone  his  compensation  was  three 
I  times  as  large  as  that  which  he  received 
from  the  government  of  the  United  States 
I  as  Circuit  Judge. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  one  other 
;  remarkable  figure  in  the  history  of  Iowa, 
i  distinguished  both  in  the  military  and 
civil  service  of  the  country.    This  was 
General  Samuel  R.  Curtis,  who  was  born 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  February  3.  1807. 
and  was  educated  at  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  in  1S27.     After  serving  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Seventh  Infan- 
i  try  for  a  short  time  he  resigned,  and  en- 
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gaged  in  civil  engineering  in  his  native 
State.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican 
war,  after  assisting  the  ( rovernor  of  Ohio 
<o  organize  troops  sent  forward  by  that 
State,  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Third 
Regiment.  With  this  reyiment  he  march- 
ed to  the  Rio  Grande,  where  he  was  too 
late  to  take  part  in  any  of  the  distinguish- 
ed battles  fought  by  General  Taylor.  But 
when  General  Taylor  left  the  Rio  Grande 
Colonel  Curtis  was  left  in  command,  and 
also  to  act  as  civil  Governor  in  that  re- 
gion. In  1847  he  accepted  the  office  of 
chief  engineer  of  the  Des  Moines  River 
improvement  in  Iowa,  and  he  removed  to 
Keokuk  in  that  year,  where  he  established 
the  home  which  he  occupied  from  that 
time  until  his  death.  In  1850  he  was 
made  chief  engineer  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  and  under  his  direction  a  gen- 
eral system  of  sewerage  was  established 
throughout  the  city,  and  the  ponds  which 
had  been  the  sources  of  trouble  were 
drained,  and  an  invaluable  service  ren- 
dered to  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  elected  Mayor  of 
Keokuk  in  1855.  In  1856  he  was  elected 
to  represent  the  first  district  of  Iowa  in 
the  Thirty -fifth  Congress,  and  was  re- 
elected to  the  same  place  in  the  Thirty- 
sixth  and  Thirty-seventh  Congresses. 
During  this  last  Congress  he  was  chair- 
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man  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  while  the  honor  of  suggesting 
the  practicability  of  that  work  and  the 
best  route  of  its  construction  may  he  con- 
tested, as  it  is,  by  many  persons,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  to  him  the  honor,  so  well 
merited,  that  by  his  tact,  his  energy,  and 
his  familiarity  with  that  class  of  subjects 
he  did  more  than  any  one  person  to  pass 
through  Congress  the  law  under  which 
this  great  work  was  completed,  and  also 
that  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
two  making  a  complete  connection  of 
the  Pacific  coast  with  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  late 
civil  war,  though  one  of  the  only  two 
members  to  which  the  State  was  entitled 
in  Congress,  he  at  once  returned  to  Iowa, 
assisted  in  organizing  troops,  and  was 
elected  Colonel  of  the  Second  Iowa  Regi- 
ment, the  First  Regiment  being  merely 
ninety-day  volunteers,  who  were  disband- 
ed shortly  after  the  battle  of  "Wilson's 
Creek. 

From  that  time  on  General  Curtis's  ca- 
reer was  a  distinguished  one  in  the  annals 
of  the  civil  war.  He  at  once  suppressed 
the  rebellion  and  protected  the  railroads 
from  east  to  west  in  northern  Missouri. 
He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  troops 


as  they  were  assembled  in  St. 
Louis.     He  was  finally  sent 
with  an  army  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  thousand  men  in  pur- 
suit of  Price  and  others  in 
southwestern    .Missouri.  He 
dispersed  and  followed  these 
into  the  Boston  Mountains  in 
Arkansas,  and  at  Pea  Ridge, 
where  the  enemy  rallied  and 
gave  him  battle,  he  won  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  vic- 
tories of  the  war.     It  is  very 
true  that  this  battle,  in  the 
numbers  of  men  engaged  in  it 
and  in  the  practical  effect  it 
had  upon  the  war,  cannot  be 
compared  to  such  great  vic- 
tories as  the  capture  of  Vicks- 
burg,  the  battles  of  Gettys- 
burg,  Chickamauga,  and  oth- 
ers that  might  be  mentioned, 
but  if  the  comparison  is  to  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  tac- 
tical skill  displayed,  by  which 
the  Federal  army  was  enabled 
to  contest  the  field  with  twice 
its  numbers,  and  also  consid- 
ering the  overwhelming  de- 
feat of  the  enemy,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  it  presents  features  of  ability  and 
capacity  for  command  in  battle  and  in 
arrangements  preliminary  to  it  of  the 
highest  order.     Yet  General  Curtis  has 
not  received  at  the  hands  of  his  country- 
men in  any  public  form  even  the  scant 
justice  which  would  show  the  measure  of 
gratitude  and  consideration  to  which  his. 
eminent  services  entitle  him. 

After  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  he  con- 
tinued in  command  in  the  Southwest  un- 
til he  was  superseded  by  other  comman- 
ders.   He  died  December  20, 1866. 

The  level  prairie  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  about  half-way  between  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  at  a  point 
near  Spirit  Lake,  attains  an  elevation  of 
1700  feet  above  the  sea.  This  rise  from 
these  rivers  is  so  gradual  that  it  was  not 
suspected  until  some  enterprising  engineer 
tested  it  by  his  instrument.  A  lover  of 
his  State,  gazing  from  this  point  over  the 
broad  reach  within  his  vision  of  wheat 
and  rye  and  oats  and  corn,  and  the  cat- 
tle grazing  on  its  natural  meadows,  might 
paraphrase  Mr.  "Webster's  eloquent  allu- 
sion to  Massachusetts,  and  say  of  Iowa: 
"  She  needs  no  eulogium  from  me.  There 
she  is;  she  speaks  for  herself." 


TO  MASTEE  ANTHONY  STAFFORD. 

BY  THOMAS  RANDOLPH. 
{Probably  written  about  1632,  and  fir*  printed  in  tin  posthumous  edition  of  1638.) 

COME,  spur  away. 
I  have  no  patience  for  a  longer  stay 

But  must  go  down, 
And  leave  the  chargeable  noise  of  this  great  town; 
I  will  the  country  see. 
Where  old  simplicity. 
Though  hid  in  grey, 
Doth  look  more  gay 
Than  foppery  in  plush  and  scarlet  clad. 
Farewell,  you  city  wits,  that  are 
Almost  at  civil  war; 
'Tis  time  that  I  grow  wise,  when  all  the  world  grows  mad. 

More  of  nay  days 
I  will  not  spend  to  gain'  an  idiot's  praise; 

Or  to  make  sport 
For  some  slight  puisne  of  the  Inns-of-Court. 
Then,  worthy  Stafford,  say. 
How  shall  we  spend  the  day  ? 
With  what  delights 
Shorten  the  nights  ? 
When  from  this  tumult  we  are  got  secure. 
Where  mirth  with  all  her  freedom  goes, 
Yet  shall  no  finger  lose; 
Where  every  word  is  thought,  and  every  thought  is  pure. 

There  from  the  tree 
We'll  cherries  pluck,  and  pick  the  strawberry; 

And  every  day 
Go  see  the  wholesome  country  girls  make  hay 
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Whose  brown  hath  lovelier  grace 
Than  any  painted  face. 
That  I  do  know 
Hyde  Park  can  show. 
Where  I  had  rather  gain  a  kiss  than  meet 
(Though  some  of  them  in  greater  state 
Might  court  my  love  with  plate) 
The  beauties  of  the  Cheap,  and  wives  of  Lombard  Street. 
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But  think  upon 
Some  other  pleasures:  these  to  me  are  none. 

Why  do  I  prate 
Of  women,  that  are  things  against  mV  fate? 

I  never  mean  to  wed 

That  torture  to  my  bed. 
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"i'll  take  my  pipe  and  try  the  Phrygian  melody." 


My  muse  is  she 
My  love  shall  be. 
Let  clowns  get  wealth  and  heirs:  when  I  am  gone, 
And  the  great  bugbear,  grisly  death, 
Shall  take  this  idle  breath. 
If  I  a  poem  leave,  that  poem  is  my  son. 

Of  this  no  more; 
We'll  rather  taste  the  bright  Pomona's  store. 

No  fruit  shall  'scape 
Our  palates,  from  the  damson  to  the  grape. 

Then  (full)  we'll  seek  a  shade, 

And  hear  what  music's  made; 

How  Philomel 

Her  tale  doth  tell, 
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And  how  the  other  birds  <lo  till  the  quire: 

The  thrush  and  blackbird  lend  their  throats, 
Warbling  melodious  notes; 
We  will  all  sports  enjoy  which  others  but  desire. 


(  hirs  is  the  sky. 
Where  at  what  fowl  we  please  our  hawk  shall  fly: 

Nor  will  we  spare 
To  hunt  the  crafty  fox  or  timorous  hare; 
But  let  our  hounds  run  loose 
In  any  ground  they'll  choose; 
The  buck  shall  fall, 
The  stag,  and  all: 
Our  pleasures  must  from  their  own  warrants  be, 
For  to  my  muse,  if  not  to  me, 
I'm  sure  all  game  is  free: 
Heaven,  earth,  are  all  but  parts  of  her  great  royalty. 


And  when  we  mean 
To  taste  of  Bacchus'  blessings  now  and  then, 

And  drink  by  stealth 
A  cup  or  two  to  noble  Barkley's  health, 
Fll  take  my  pipe  and  try 
The  Phrygian  melody; 
Which  he  that  hears, 
Lets  through  his  ears 
A  madness  to  distemper  all  the  brain. 
Then  I  another  pipe  will  take 
And  Doric  music  make, 
To  civilise  with  graver  notes  our  wits  again. 
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WIRBALLEN  is  one  of  the  doors 
through  which  the  traveller  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  Russian  bird-cage.  At  this 
vast  frontier  station  he  receives  his  lirst 
impressions  of  the  empire  of  the  Czars. 
Before  he  and  his  baggage  can  pass  the 
guarded  door  that  leads  into  the  restau- 
rant— a  gay  and  hospitable  room,  as  it 
were  the  bait  of  the  bird  trap — he  must 
satisfy  the  suave  inspector  that  his  pass- 
port is  duly  visaed.  Then  he  passes,  and 
the  European  door  is  closed,  and  remains 
closed  until  the  native  authorities  may 
think  proper  to  allix  to  the  passport  oth- 
er visas  and  stamps,  at  sight  of  which 
frontier  gendarmes  will  open  the  bars  and 
set  the  captive  free. 

The  calls  of  hunger  having  been  satis- 
fied, we  rolled  a  cigarette  and  proceed- 
ed to  look  for  character.  The  waiters 
were  dressed  in  the  evening  uniform  of 
civilization — black  trousers,  swallow-tail 
coat,  and  white  cravat:  this  was  disap- 
pointing. The  travellers,  men  and  wo- 
men, wore  ordinary  European  costume: 
this  was  to  be  expected.  The  buffet  was 
laden  with  bottles  bearing  the  labels  and 
insignia  of  the  most  illustrious  vintages 
of  France  and  Germany,  together  with 
flasks  of  vodka  and  various  kinds  of 
brandy,  and  dishes  of  caviare,  raw  her- 
rings, pickled  iish,  salted  cucumbers,  and 
cold  viands,  the  whole  comprised  under 
the  generic  name  of  zakouska.  In  the 
middle  of  the  buffet  was  enthroned  a 
monumental  samovar  of  burnished  brass, 
beneath  which  a  gas  lamp  burns  and 
keeps  up  a  constant  supply  of  hot  water 
for  tea  brewing.  In  one  corner,  faithful 
sentinel  surrounded  by  piles  of  small  bag- 
gage, stood  a  mujik,  which  name  is  ap- 
plied to  porters,  servants,  laborers,  and  to 
mechanics  and  rustic  men  in  general;  he 
wore  a  round  visorless  cap  of  astrakhan, 
a  long  black  closed  coat,  loose  baggy 
trousers,  and  boots  up  to  the  knee.  Oth- 
er mujiks,  simple  baggage-handlers,  wore 
red  cotton  shirts  outside  the  trousers  like 
a  blouse,  with  a  belt  round  the  waist. 
The  mujik  sentinel  had  a  faded  blond 
beard  of  a  peculiar  dusty  yellow  hue,  gray 
eyes,  rather  fiat  features,  and  a  gentle 
resigned  expression,  like  that  of  a  very 
submissive  and  not  over-intelligent  dog. 
In  one  corner  of  the  restaurant  waiting- 


room  was  a  gilded  iconostase,  through  the 
apertures  of  which  we  perceived  the  brown 
face  and  hands  of  some  saint,  painted  in 
the  traditional  primitive  Byzantine  style, 
with  large  staring  eyes,  oval  visage,  and 
lingers  folded  in  symbolic  fashion:  in 
front  hung  a  sacred  lamp,  and  before  it 
on  the  floor  glittered  a  massive  candle- 
stand,  all  ablaze  with  flickering  white 
tapers,  which  the  faithful  keep  constantly 
renewed.  Many  of  the  passengers  bought 
a  slender  taper  from  the  attendant,  light- 
ed it,  and  bowed  and  prostrated  them- 
selves before  the  image  with  many 
prayers  and  signs  of  the  cross,  doubtless 
soliciting  the  protection  of  the  saint  dur- 
ing the  coming  journey. 

At  last  the  Russian  train  steams  into 
the  station,  the  doors  are  thrown  open, 
and  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  smart 
gendarmes  and  military-looking  conduct- 
ors we  settle  ourselves  in  a  roomy  and 
very  comfortable  sleeping  car.  A  pecul- 
iar and  soft  ringing  of  bells  announces 
the  departure  of  the  train;  the  engine 
whistles;  some  of  our  fellow-passengers 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross;  and  so  we 
start  on  our  long  journey  from  the  fron- 
tier to  St.  Petersburg,  a  distance  of  560 
miles. 

When  we  woke  the  next  morning  we 
looked  out  upon  the  country  with  all  the 
curiosity  attendant  upon  a  first  visit.  It 
was  not  white  and  snow-bound,  for  we 
had  chosen  to  visit  Russia  in  the  summer, 
and  we  were  now  in  the  month  of  July; 
nevertheless  the  landscape  was  distinctly 
Northern.  Hour  after  hour  we  gazed 
upon  plains  that  stretch  away  brown,  mo- 
notonous, and  without  character  tow- 
ard a  horizon  whose  platitude  becomes 
irritating.  From  time  to  time  we  trav- 
ersed a  forest  of  pine  varied  with  silver- 
birch,  and  at  very  rare  intervals  we  saw 
a  village  composed  of  a  score  of  cot- 
tages built  of  logs  and  surrounded  by 
poorly  tilled  fields,  and  near  the  village 
was  a  level  crossing,  where,  as  the  train 
passed,  strings  of  telegas— primitive  four- 
wheeled  carts,  drawn  by  dusty,  nervous 
little  horses,  and  driven  by  hirsute  pea- 
sants— were  waiting  in  the  rough  road  to 
continue  their  route.  The  stations,  built 
on  a  uniform  plan,  presented  the  same 
feature  all  along  the  line — vast  roomy 
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buildings  with  well-supplied  buffets.  On 
the  platforms  we  notice  with  interest  the 
officials  in  military  uniforms;  the  train 
conductors  with  tremendous  boots,  astra- 
khan caps,  belts,  silver  cords  and  trim- 
mings, and  many  with  military  medals 
on  their  breasts;  the  gendarmes  with  their 
red  caps  bound  with  black  astrakhan,  and 
surmounted  by  white  brush  cockades ;  the 
crowds  of  natives,  all,  even  the  small  boys, 
wearing  Ions:  boots;  the  peasant  women 
dressed  in  red  cotton  skirts,  with  long  pink 
camisoles,  their  dusty  blond  hair  smooth- 
ly combed  in  bandeaux,  and  their  heads 
tied  up  in  bright-colored  kerchiefs;  the 
swarms  of  little  brown  children,  who  olTer- 
3d  us  minute  bouquets  of  corn-flowers  and 
forget-me-nots,  the  pale  flower  of  these 
wan  Northern  countries. 

At  last  this  monotonous  journey  came 
to  an  end,  and  we  found  ourselves  com- 
fortably installed  in  an  immense  hotel 
it  St.  Petersburg.  In  Russia,  we  may  say 
once  for  all,  everything  is  on  a  vast  scale; 
the  country,  the  distances,  the  towns,  the 
streets,  the  palaces,  the  rooms,  the  stoves, 
jthe  sofas,  are  all  immense.  Our  hotel 
was  colossal ;  the  lobbies  seemed  to  be 


miles  long;  the  ceilings  were  so  lofty  that 
one  needed  a  telescope  to  distinguish  the 
design  of  the  cornice;  in  the  corner  of  the 
bedroom  was  a  porcelain  stove  that  tow- 
ered up  out  of  sight,  dotted  with  great 
brass  eyes,  which  in  winter  shoot  forth 
streams  of  welcome  heat;  the  massive 
double  windows  were  closed,  and  only 
one  small  pane  open  to  admit  fresh  air, 
for  ventilation,  we  found,  is  little  appre- 
ciated in  Russia,  and  in  spite  of  long  habit 
the  Russians  are  more  sensitive  to  cold 
than  the  inhabitants  of  temperate  and 
Southern  climates. 

We  confess  that,  although  we  had  care- 
fully studied  the  tables  of  mean  summer 
temperature  in  Russia  before  determining 
to  cross  the  frontier,  we  still  had  a  vague 
and  lingering  idea  that  St.  Petersburg 
ought  to  look  somewhat  arctic  even  at 
midsummer.  The  St.  Petersburg  of  our 
dreams  had,  it  is  true,  neither  form  nor 
color;  but  the  name  always  called  up  the 
associated  ideas  of  bears,  ice,  snow,  fire, 
and  sleighs.  At  nine  o'clock  it  still  seem- 
ed to  be  broad  daylight;  we  looked  out 
through  the  window  and  saw  neither  ice, 
nor  snow,  nor  sleigbs,  nor  furs,  but  sim- 
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ply  tramways  and  droskies  and 
promenaders  in  ordinary  costumes ; 
and  so,  wil  liout  further  hesitation, 
we  sallied  forth,  reached  the  great 
Nevskoi  Pros])ekt,  and  noting- as  a 
conspicuous  landmark  the  slender 
white  fire  watch-tower,  with  its 
cockade  of  signal  masts  and  rig- 
ging, we  strolled  along  to  explore 
the  town,  trusting  to  instinct  to 
find  our  way  to  the  river. 

In  the  distance  at  the  end  of  the 
Nevskoi  Prospekt  we  sa  w  a  slen- 
der spire  rising  elegantly  from  a 
square  tower,  and  terminating  in 
a  golden  point  surmounted  by  a 
crown  and  a  weather  vane  in  the 
form  of  a  ship.  This  proved  to 
be  the  spire  of  the  Admiralty  build- 
ings, which  are  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens planted  with  luxuriant  trees 
and  full  of  bright  flowers.  Cross- 
ing the  gardens  through  a  crowd 
of  silent  promenaders  in  long 
overcoats,  we  reached  the  quays  of 
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the  Neva  and  the  Palace  or  Dvortsovy 
Bridge  (of  boats),  and  the  panorama  of 
St.  Petersburg  lay  before  our  eyes  in  all 
its  splendor  and  greatness.  Whichever 
way  we  look  we  see  churches,  palaces, 
huge  architectural  masses  ;  the  long 
lines  of  the  massive  granite  quays  are 
broken  at  intervals  by  half-moon  but- 
tresses, by  majestic  nights  of  steps  de- 
scending to  the  water's  edge,  and  by 
the  picturesque  landing-places  of  the 
steamers;  parallel  with  the  quays  run 
continuous  facades  of  palaces.  To  the 
left,  as  we  stand  on  the  bridge  looking 
seaward,  is  tbe  Admiralty  spire,  and  in 
front  of  it,  on  the  site  of  the  old  ship- 
yard, the  Italian  Opera,  in  pseudo-Moor- 
ish style,  and  half  a  dozen  line  palaces, 
flanked  by  the  two  immense  arches  of  the 
old  Admiralty  buildings;  then  in  the  gar- 
den beyond,  prancing  on  a  huge  granite 
rock,  is  Falconet's  bronze  equestrian  stat  ue 
of  Peter  the  Great,  with  the  proudly  la- 
conic inscription  "Petro  Primo  Catherina 
Secunda"';  behind,  rising  out  of  a  bed  of 


trees,  is  the  gigantic  gilded  dome  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Saint  Isaac;  beyond  is  the 
corner  of  the  Senate  buildings,  and  then 
the  long  series  of  buildings  forming  the 
English  Quay,  above  which  rise  here  and 
there  the  crosses  and  gilded  cupolas  of 
innumerable  churches.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  on  the  island  known  as 
Vasili  Ostroff,  are  larger  buildings,  be- 
longing to  the  Exchange,  the  University, 
the  Military  Cadets"  School,  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  and  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
the  last  with  a  facade  on  the  Neva  400 
feet  long,  and  surmounted  by  a  cupola  on 
which  is  seated  a  colossal  Minerva.  On 
the  para])cl  in  front  of  this  building  are 
two  rose  granite  sphinxes  brought,  from 
Egypt.  II'  we  turn  round  and  look  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  the  stream,  the  paiiO 
rama  is  equally  -rami.  To  the  right  is 
the  ponderous  mass  of  the  Winter  Palace 
and  the  Hermitage,  and  beyond  that  the 
Marble  Palace,  near  which  the  lloating 
Troitsky  Bridge  crosses  the  river  and  leads 
the  eye  to  the  opposite  island  and  the  For- 
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tress,  from  the  midst  of  which  rises  tlie 
tall  spire  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  more  than  300  feet  above  the 

the  end  of  the  Palace  Bridge,  is  the 
Strjiilka.  or  point  of  the  Vasili  Ostrotf. 

s 

ter  rush  of  floating  ice  by  a  number  of 
piles  and  w  ooden  spurs,  and  at  each  angle 
of  the  esplanade  rises  a  rostral  column  of 
rose-colored  granite  100  feet  high,  dee- 
orated  with  prows  of  ships  and  anchors 
in  bronze,  surmounted  by  three  Atlantas 
that  support  a  hollow  sphere  or  fire-bas- 
ket of  brass,  and  resting  upon  a  pedestal 
adorned  with  seated  statues.  Between 
these  two  columns  is  centred  the  pseu- 
do-Greek facade  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
which,  like  that  of  Paris,  is  a  vague  coun- 
terfeit of  the  Parthenon,  with  Doric  in- 
stead of  Corinthian  columns. 

But  that  which  harmonizes  the  whole 
panorama  and  makes  it  more  wonderful 
than  words  can  tell,  is  the  indescribable 
Northern  twilight,  which,  during  the  first 
few  days  after  we  arrived  at  St. Petersburg, 
lasted  in  all  its  brilliancy  till  nearly  mid- 
night. It  is  hard  for  those  who  have  not 
seen  this  phenomenon  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  tints  which  color  the  crepuscular  sky 
in  these  latitudes.  The  sun  disappears: 
the  red  glow  of  sunset  fades,  and  yet  does 
not  quite  vanish :  it  seems  to  persist  vague- 
ly, as  it  were  filtered  through  the  veil 
or  prism  of  some  unknown  atmosphere, 
which  resolves  it  into  shades  of  turquoise 
and  apple  green,  passing  into  delicate 
rose,  lilac,  steel  blue,  and  mother-of-pearl : 
arm  gh >w  vanishes 
entirely,  and  a  strange  milky,  opaline, 
and  iridescent  whiteness  sulTuses  the  sky 
with  a  light  that  is  neither  sunlight,  moon- 
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it  must  be  confessed  that  with  few  excep- 
tions the  temples  and  palaces  of  St.Peters- 
burg  are  in  truth  poor  buildings,  mere 
huge  counterfeits  of  great  prototypes. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  few  exceptions,  of 
which  the  first  shall  be  the  Isaac  Cathe- 
dral, a  truly  imposing  and  magnificent 
building,  whose  dome  is  visible  from  all 
points,  even  from  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  as  it  were  a  golden  mitre 
crowning  the  silhouette  of  the  capital — a 
happy  image  suggested  by  Theophile  Gau- 
tier.  The  Church  of  Saint  Isaac  is  of  re- 
ci-nl  c<  msi  v  id  i<  >n  :  .:  .■■  a-  hegun  in  1819 
and  finished  in  185S.  Few  if  any  reli- 
gious monuments  of  such  proportions  have 
been  erected  with  such  prodigious  and  un- 
interrupted celerity,  with  such  complete 
unity  of  style,  and  with  such  absolute  fin- 
ish both  inside  and  outside.  The  architect 
of  Saint  Isaac's,  a  Frenchman,  by  name 
Richard  de  Montferrand.  aided  by  the  ir- 
resistible will  of  three  successive  emper- 
ors, had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans  begun  and  terminated 
exactly  as  he  conceived  them.  Like  the 
whole  town  of  St.  Petersburg  itself,  and 
also  like  Saint  Mark's  at  Venice.  Saint 
Isaac's  was  created  in  spite  of  the  ele- 
ments: in  order  to  make  a  firm  founda- 
tion, a  whole  forest  of  piles  was  sunk  in 
the  swampy  ground  on  the  Neva  bank. 
Like  St.  Petersburg  and  like  Saint  Mark's, 
it  was  built  with  materials  brought  from 
afar  at  great  cost,  for  the  marshy  islands 
on  which  Peter  the  Great  built  his  "win- 
dow looking  out  into  Europe"  are  poor 
and  helpless  in  themselves,  and  produce 
not  even  stones,  so  that  in  order  to  secure 
pavements  for  the  streets  the  autocrat  for 
years  levied  a  tax  in  kind  of  so  many 
stones  on  every  ship  and  cart  that  entered 
his  new  town.  When  we  look  upon  St. 
Petersburg,  which  may  well  be  called  the 
Northern  Venice,  floating  like  a  fleet  of 
richly  and  heavily  laden  barks  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  body  of  water,  with  the 
waves  ever  playing  feloniously  about  its 
artificial  foundations,  we  cannot  but  mar- 
vel at  the  untiring  labor  and  energy 
which  the  will  of  one  man  could  call  into 
play,  and  also  at  the  wonderful  result 
which  that  labor  has  achieved. 

Saint  Isaac's  is  extremely  simple  in 
conception  :  externally  there  is  little  or  no 
ornament  visible:  the  impression  is  pro- 
duced by  stupendous  proportions  and  rich- 
ness of  material.  The  cathedral,  of  which 
the  foundations  measure  364  feet  by  315 
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feet,  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  that 
is  to  say.  a  cross  with  branches  of  equal 
length.  The  tirst  impression  is  most  im- 
pressive: the  immensity  of  the  pile  awes 
the  spectator,  and  the  splendor  of  the  ma- 
terials employed  relieves  the  simplicity  of 
the  architectural  lines,  which  otherwise 
might  seem  too  severe  and  too  coldly  clas- 
sical. It  is  a  colossus  of  granite,  marble, 
bronze,  and  gold.  The  facades  of  the  edifice 
face,  the  one  toward  the  Alexander  Garden 
and  the  Neva,  the  other  toward  the  Isaac 
Square,  while  the  lateral  facades  front  on 
broad  streets,  so  that  the  whole  monument 
is  completely  isolated.  The  facades  corre- 
spond to  the  arms  of  the  Greek  cross  of  the 
plan,  and  in  each  one  are  portals  preceded 
by  superb  peristyles  surmounted  by  friezes. 
Over  the  peristyles  and  at  twice  their 
height  rises  the  chief  and  central  cupola, 
of  elegant  Byzantine  proportions,  higher 
than  it  is  wide.  The  diameter  of  this  cu- 
pola, constructed  of  cast  and  wrought  iron, 
is  6G  feet,  and  its  height  29G  feet,  and  it  is 
supported  by  a  colonnade  of  twenty-four 
Corinthian  pillars  of  smoothly  polished 
Finland  granite,  about  thirty  feet  high. 


and  weighing  each  sixty-four  tons.  From 
the  centre  of  the  cupola,  the  copper  cov- 
ering of  which  is  thickly  gilt  with  sheet 
gold,  there  rises  an  elegant  lantern  sur- 
mounted by  a  golden  cross,  the  summit  of 
which  is  336  feet  from  the  ground.  Four 
smaller  cupolas,  miniature  reproductions 
of  the  greater  one.  are  placed  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  cross,  and  complete  the  simple 
harmony  of  the  whole,  which  is  in  a  way 
a  happy  synthesis  of  the  church  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  the  Pantheon  and  the 
Invalides  at  Paris,  and  St.  Paul's  at  Lon- 
don. The  edifice  rests  on  a  basement 
composed  of  three  courses  of  granite  laid 
stepwise,  the  topmost  of  which  serves  as 
stylobate  or  substructure  for  the  columns, 
prodigious  monoliths  of  red  polished  Fin- 
land granite,  each  sixty  feet  high  and  sev- 
en feet  in  diameter.  Supporting  the  four 
peristyles  of  the  cathedral  there  are  no  less 
thaii  forty-eight  of  these  monoliths,  each 
with  a  base  and  a  rich  Corinthian  capital 
of  bronze,  the  whole  perfectly  pure  in  line, 
elegant  in  proportion,  and  polished  like  a 
mirror.  Next  to  Pompey's  Pillar  and  the 
Alexander  Column,  which  we  shall  notice 
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further  on,  these  are  the  largest  mono 
liths  that  the  hand  of  man  has  hewn  out, 
turned,  and  polished  into  mute  yet  elo 
quent  expressions  of  strength  and  dura- 
bility. 

Let  us  follow  the  pious  crowd  into  the 
church  through  gigantic  bronze  portals 
that  dwarf  the  famous  doors  of  the  Bap- 
tistery of  Florence.  The  floor  of  the  ca- 
thedral is  of  polished  marble  of  various 
colors;  the  walls  in  the  spaces  between 
the  columns  and  the  pilasters  are  faced 
with  white  marble  panelled  with  porphyry 
and  marbles  of  various  colors,  and  re- 
lieved by  niches  in  which  are  placed  paint- 
ings or  mosaics ;  the  rosaces,  soffites.  brack- 
ets, and  consoles  are  of  gilt  bronze ;  the 
ninety-six  columns  or  pilasters  are  of  fine 
gray  marble  veined  with  rose;  eight  col- 
umns of  malachite  thirty  feet  high,  with 
bases  and  Corinthian  capitals  of  gilt 
bronze,  together  with  two  lapis  lazuli  pil- 
lars, adorn  the  iconostase,  or  screen,  which 
is  enriched  with  gold  ornaments,  mosaics, 
and  inlay  of  precious  stones;  the  walls, 
the  roof,  the  ceiling  of  the  dome,  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  various  chapels  are  adorned 
with  paintings,  mosaics,  metal-work,  colos- 
sal garlands  of  gilded  angels,  and  wealth 
of  all  kinds  of  ornament,  that  glitter  mag- 
nificently in  the  dim  mysterious  light  of 
the  interior. 

Service  is  being  celebrated.  In  front 
of  the  golden  doors  of  the  sanctuary  a 
space  reaching  far  enough  to  include  the 
ambo  or  dais  just  beneath  the  cupola  is 
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railed  off  by  means  of  a  portable  wooden 
balustrade,  around  which  the  worship- 
pers are  gathered  thickly,  spreading  out 
on  all  sides  so  that  the  vast  church  is  full, 
with  the  exception  of  a  space  for  circula- 
tion on  the  perimeter  of  the  congregation. 
There  are  no  seats;  the  worshippers  stand 
up  bareheaded  —  a  brown  crowd  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  men,  mostly  of  the 
lower  orders,  clad  in  rusty  clothes  with 
tall  boots,  red  shirts  or  white  shirts  em- 
broidered with  red  and  blue  thread,  the 
collar  buttoned  at  one  side  of  the  neck  or 
buckled  with  a  silver  brooch,  and  over 
the  shirt,  worn  as  usual  outside  the  trou- 
sers, a  long  black  or  russet  coat  with  skirts 
plaited  closely  round  the  waist.  Amongst 
the  faithful  are  comparatively  few  wo 
men  or  children. 

The  golden  gates  of  the  sanctuary  arc 
thrown  open,  revealing  at  the  back  an  im 
mense  glass  window,  on  which  is  painted 
a  colossal  Christ  enthroned  in  gold  and 
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purple,  and  raising  His  right  hand  with 
the  gesture  of  benediction  according  to  the 
Byzantine  tradition.  Nothing  can  be  more 
splendid  and  impressive  than  this  trans- 
lucid  image  of  the  Saviour  illuminated 
with  golden  rays,  as  if  the  arcade  of  the 
iconostase  really  opened  into  heaven  it- 
self. In  the  sanctuary  and  around  the 
entrance  deacons  and  subdeacons  —  tall 
men  with  cascades  of  yellow  wavy  hair 
parted  in  the  middle  and  floating  over 
their  shoulders,  and  beards  hanging  down 
to  their  waists,  Nazarenes  whose  heads 
no  razor  has  ever  touched — officiate,  clad 
in  gorgeous  red  dalmatics  brocaded  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  intone  the  service 
with  miraculously  strong,  deep,  and  soft 
bass  voices.  The  priests,  escorting  the 
Metropolitan,  who  is  distinguished  by  his 
Oriental  mitre  glittering  with  precious 
stones  and  miniatures,  pass  in  and  out  of 
the  sanctuary,  whose  doors  are  alternate- 
ly opened  and  closed  in  symbolic  order. 
The  choir  of  male  voices  responds  in  rich 
and  simple  phrases,  unaccompanied  by 
any  instruments,  the  deep  bass  tones  of 
the  men  mingling  with  the  treble  and  so- 
prano of  the  boys,  and  producing  a  sweet 
harmony  unlike  any  other,  modern  and 
yet  suggestive  of  antique  Orientalism,  and 
inclining  in  its  terminal  notes  toward  the 
wailing  semitones  of  all  so-called  bar- 
baric music.  Meanwhile  the  incense  rises 
thick  in  the  air,  tinging  the  luminous  ob- 
scurity with  clouds  of  blue  smoke,  and  the 
worshippers  follow  the  liturgical  recita- 
tive without  book,  crossing  themselves 
and  bowing  incessantly,  and  from  time 
to  time  one  will  kneel  down  on  the  mar- 
ble floor  and  abase  himself,  striking  the 
ground  with  his  brow;  and  all  this  sim- 
ply, calmly,  fervently,  but  without  osten- 
tation, vain  show,  or  concern  about  mere 
formality.  The  worshippers  come  in  and 
go  out  as  they  please:  take  part  in  the 
service  as  long  or  as  short  a  time  as  they 
please;  offer  as  many  or  as  few  tapers  as 
their  piety  and  their  purse  may  dictate. 
As  we  stand  in  the  crowd  while  the  ser- 
vice is  going  on  we  feel  from  time  to  time 
a  gentle  tap  on  the  shoulder,  and  on  look- 
ing round  we  see  a  hand  passing  a  thin 
taper:  this  is  equivalent  to  a  request  that 
we  will  pass  it  on  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  crowd  to  another  man,  who  in  his 
turn  will  tap  his  neighbor's  shoulder,  and 
so  on  until  finally  the  taper  reaches  the 
beadles  who  preside  over  the  candle  stands 
that  flicker  in  front  of  the  major  and 


minor  iconostases.  All  over  the  church 
are  sacred  images  of  the  Virgin  and  of  va- 
rious saints,  all  painted  in  the  Byzantine 
style,  set  in  ornate  repousse  sheaths  of 
vermeil,  with  parts  cut  away  through 
which  the  face  and  hands  of  the  painting 
alone  are  visible,  the  whole  glazed  and 
framed  in  rich  gilt  frames  in  the  Renais- 
sance style.  Before  each  shrine  is  a  large 
silver  stand,  on  which  a  whole  forest  of 
tapers  is  constantly  burning.  Each  shrine 
has  its  worshippers,  and  while  the  grand 
service  is  being  celebrated  we  see  a  con- 
tinuous succession  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  mount  the  steps  in  front  of 
the  various  lateral  icons,  kiss  the  hands 
of  the  image  figuratively  through  the 
glass,  cross  themselves  over  the  breast  re- 
peatedly with  the  thumb  and  two  fingers 
of  the  right  hand,  bow  the  knee,  touch 
the  ground  with  their  foreheads,  and  then 
descend,  make  room  for  others,  and  go  to 
light  their  taper  on  the  particular  candle 
stand  of  their  favorite  shrine.  Often  the 
incidents  of  this  worship  at  the  minor 
shrines  produce  exquisite  and  touching 
groups:  a  mother  first  lifting  up  her  baby 
girl  to  kiss  the  image  and  then  kissing  it 
herself;  a  mother  teaching  her  babe  in 
swaddling-clothes  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the 
divine  Child,  and  then  laying  the  babe  on 
the  marble  steps  while  she  herself  per- 
forms longer  and  more  serious  kissing  and 
genuflections. 

From  the  midst  of  the  crowd  gathered 
around  the  choir  we  watched  all  these  de- 
tails with  deep  interest,  impressed  by  the 
splendor  of  the  background  on  which 
these  scenes  of  simple  piety  were  enacted, 
enjoying  the  delicate  and  mysterious  play 
of  light  and  shade,  the  novelty  of  these  pale 
Northern  silhouettes,  and  the  mystery 
that  veiled  and  harmonized  all  the  gran- 
deur and  richness  of  this  vast  temple.  But 
our  interest  was  not  exclusively  of  an  ar- 
tistic natui'e;  the  fervent  manifestations 
of  religious  feeling  which  we  saw  were 
calculated  to  make  us  reflect,  the  more 
so  when  we  remembered  how  closely  the 
political  and  the  ecclesiastical  orders  are 
united  in  the  Russian  state.  One  of  the 
most  impressive  portions  of  the  service 
occurs  when  the  doors  of  the  iconostase 
are  closed:  the  chanting  then  ceases,  the 
incense-burners  withdraw,  and  a  moment 
of  silent  and  breathless  expectation  en- 
sues: at  length  the  gilded  portals  of  the 
sanctuary  are  reopened,  and  the  Metropol- 
itan, attended  by  the  deacons,  comes  for- 
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ward,  carrying  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and 
commences  a  long-  recitative,  which  is  a 
prayer  for  the  Emperor  and  the  members 
of  the  imperial  family.  While,  this  prayer 
is  being-  intoned  the  whole  crowd  of  wor- 
shippers is  bowed  down  in  an  attitude  of 
the  humblest  adoration.  One  feels  that 
in  maintaining  his  autocratic  rule  over 
this  prodigious  empire  composed  of  so 
many  nations  the  Russian  Czar  finds  the 
Church  and  the  prestige  of  its  authority 
and  its  lifurgic  pomp  his  strongest  auxilia- 
ry. The  Czar  is  the  father  of  his  people, 
the  Lord's  anointed,  the  head  of  the  ortho- 
dox Church, 

After  Saint  Isaac's  the  Kazan  Cathedral 
in  the  Ncvskoi  Prospekt  deserves  men- 
tion. Buill  in  the  form  of  a  cross  and 
surmounted  by  a  cupola  sixty  feet  in 
diameter,  this  church  is  preceded  by  a 
semicircular  colonnade  of  136  Corinthian 
columns  in  imitation  of  Saint  Peter's  at 


Rome.  The  aspect  and  proportions  of  the 
church  are  very  elegant,  but  its  walls  and 
pillars  are  simple  stucco.  Inside,  the  as- 
pect is  richer,  thanks  to  a  colonnade  in 
four  rows  composed  of  fifty-six  monoliths 
of  Finland  granite  thirty-five  feet  high, 
resting  on  bronze  bases,  and  terminating 
in  Corinthian  capitals  of  the  same  metal; 
thanks  to  the  splendid  silver  iconostase, 
the  immense  silver  candelabra,  the  wealth 
of  ritual  ornaments  in  gold  and  precious 
stones;  and  thanks  also  to  a  certain  dis- 
play of  military  pomp,  consisting  of  tro- 
phies of  wars  against  the  Turks,  the 
French,  and  the  Persians,  and  of  the  keys 
of  many  fortresses  that  are  suspended 
against  the  pillars. 

More  peculiarly  Russian  is  the  Smolni 
Cathedral  and  Convent,  situated  at  the  end 
of  the  Voskresenski  Street,  on  a  slight 
elevation  round  which  the  Neva  bends  to 
the  west.     Cathedral  and  convent,  the  lat- 
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ter  an  educational  establishment  for  the 
daughters  of  military  officers  and  civil 
servants,  form  a  v;ist  pile  of  buildings,  de- 
signed by  Count  Rastrelli  in  the  middle  of 
tin"  eighteenth  century,  and  approached 
from  an  immense  open  Place  of  propor- 
tions such  as  one  sees  only  in  Russia. 
The  cathedral,  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek 
cross,  set  in  a  tine  garden  planted  with 
birch  and  lime  trees,  and  peopled  with 
trihes  of  cawing  rooks,  forms  the  centre 
of  the  pile,  while  the  convent  buildings 
describe  a  rectangular  figure  around  the; 
cathedral,  repeating  in  their  ground-plan 
the  form  of  the  Greek  cross,  and  enclosing 
the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  court- 
yard communicating  with  the  Place.  This 
court-yard  is  surrounded  by  a  high  and 
beautiful  grating,  the  pillars  of  which  are 
wound  round  with  wreaths  of  vine  leaves 
and  tlowers  in  wrought  iron.  Built  in 
ornate  Italian  style,  the  cathedral  rises 
with  elegant  proportions,  a  brilliant  white 
mass  set  off  against  a  background  of 
verdure,  and  crowned  by  live  brighl 
blue  cupolas  spangled  with  gilt  stars. 
The  interior  is  white  and  gold,  and  the 
walls  have  been  left  in  all  their  architect- 
ural simplicity,  the  marble  surfaces  being 
unpolluted  by  banners,  trophies,  or  spoils 
of  war,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the 
churches  of  the  capital. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
in  the  Fortress  is  remarkable  for  the  ele- 
gance and  height  of  its  gilt  spire,  which 
was  designed  by  Balles,  a  Dutch  archi- 
tect, in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
In   this  church,  beneath  the  floor,  are 
buried  all  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  since 
the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  the 
exception  of  Peter  II..  who 
died  and  was  interred  at  Mos- 
cow.   The  side  aisles  are  en- 
tirely taken   up  with  white 
marble   tombs,  marking  the 
sites  of  the  graves, 
each    adorned  with 
a   gold    cross,  gold 
corners,   and  splen- 
did funereal  accesso- 
ries, and  embedded 
in  palm-trees, 
growing  plants, 
and  flowers  that 
bloom  sadly  in 
the  faint  white 
light    of  innu- 
merable burning 
tapers  and  lamps. 


The  walls  and  pillars  of  this  church  are 
covered  with  military  trophies,  standards, 
flays,  keys  of  fortresses,  shields,  and  battle- 
axes  captured  from  vanquished  foes,  while 
t  he  sancl  ua  ry  is  sumptuously  adorned  with 
pictures  and  icons  set,  in  gilded  architect- 
ural framework  gorgeously  decorated  in 
rococo  style.  The  tombs  are  guarded  by 
subaltern  officers  belonging  to  the  garri- 
son of  the  Fortress,  and  are  constantly  vis- 
ited, ('specially  the  tomb  of  Alexander  II., 
by  the  faithful.  We  saw  men,  women, 
and  children  of  all  classes,  mujiks,  com- 
mon soldiers,  and  dashing  generals,  thread 
their  way  between  the  palm-trees  to  the 
martyred  Emperor's  tomb,  kiss  the  cross 
on  the  marble  slab,  fall  on  their  knees, 
and  offer  a  prayer. 

The  palaces  of  St.  Petersburg  present 
many  of  the  structural  peculiarities  that 
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we  have  already  noticed  in  the  churches; 
they  are  all  more  or  less  imitations  and  en- 
larged copies  of  Western  models,  and,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  only,  they  are  stuc- 
coed. The  initiative  of  the  Russians  in  art 
and  in  civilization  is  limited.  Hitherto 
they  have  displayed  greater  aptitude  for 
copying  than  for  original  conception,  and 
even  for  their  copies  they  have  had  recourse 
to  Western  artists,  particularly  to  Italian 
arch  i  tec  t  s  1  i  ke  Q  u  a  re  n  gh  i ,  Ross  i ,  an  d  Cou  n  t 
Rastrelli.  The  last  is  responsihle  both  for 
the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  Winter 
Palace.  This  enormous  structure  was 
begun  in  1732,  finished  in  1762,  partly 
burned  in  1837,  but  rebuilt  in  1839  from 
the  original  drawings.  It  is  a  broad  rec- 
tangular block,  four  stories  or  about  80 
feet  high,  with  a  frontage  455  feet  in 
length  and  a  breadth  of  350  feet,  one 
facade  parallel  with  the  Neva,  another 
looking  toward  the  Admiralty,  the  third 
facing  the  vast  Alexander  Place,  and  the 
fourth  (blind)  facade  backing  up  to  the 
adjoining  Hermitage  Palace,  with  which 
it  communicates  by  means  of  a  covered 
bridge.  The  proportions  of  this  palace  are 
not  commendable ;  the  style  of  architecture 
is  very  bombastic  rococo ;  the  decoration 
is  overcharged  with  statues,  caryatides, 
flower-pots,  grenades,  and  trumpery  ac- 
cessories; the  cheap  stucco  surface  of  its 
facades — mercilessly  broken  up  by  pilas- 
ters, watei'-spouts,  and  windows,  so  that  the 
eye  nowhere  finds  repose — is  washed  with 
a  brownish  red  terra-cotta  color  picked  out 
with  a  lighter  tone  of  yellow.  The  iron 
roof  is  painted  red.  The  outside  of  this 
palace  is  absolutely  without  charm  or 
merit  of  any  kind;  its  only  claim  to  no- 
tice is  its  immensity,  which,  by-the-way, 
according  to  Russian  notions,  is  a  very 
considerable  claim.  The  interior  is  a 
saddening  example  of  the  bad  taste  which 
seems  to  characterize  crowned  heads  of  all 
nations,  whether  the  Russian  Czar,  the 
Turkish  Sultan,  the  German  Emperor,  or 
the  British  sovereign.  The  ornamenta- 
tion is  for  the  most  part  in  rampageous 
rocaille  style,  bright  burnished  gold  on 
whitewasli  or  white  imitation  marble. 
Our  pen  absolutely  refuses  to  describe  the 
sham  splendor  of  the  imperial  apartments, 
with  their  modern  French  polished  furni- 
ture and  vile  wood  -  carving,  their  mas- 
sive screens  glazed  with  purple  glass,  their 
wall-hangings  of  yellow  and  white  or  rose 
and  green  satin.  The  malachite  room, 
the  Pompeiian  room,  the  Mauresque  bath- 


room, likewise  failed  to  transport  us  with 
admiration.  The  corner  that  pleased  us 
best  was  Peter  the  Great's  throne-room, 
whose  walls  were  hung  with  soft  red  vel- 
vet embroidered  with  golden  eagles.  The 
St.  George's  Hall,  a  parallelogram,  140 
feet  by  60  feet,  adorned  with  Corinthian 
columns  of  real  white  marble  with  gilt 
bases  and  capitals,  is  also  a  fine  room, 
perhaps  the  finest  in  the  whole  palace.  The 
White  Hall,  the  Golden  Hall,  and  the 
Nicholas  Hall  are  chillingly  white  show 
rooms,  which  require  the  animation  of  the 
court  ceremonies  and  balls  and  the  glit- 
ter of  lights  and  diamonds  in  order  to 
give  them  a  picturesque  interest.  Finally 
we  may  notice  the  state  entrance  to  the 
palace  from  the  Neva  Quay,  called  the 
Ambassadors'  Stairs,  of  white  Carrara 
marble,  and  the  vestibule,  richly  decora- 
ted and  gilded  with  Renaissance  orna- 
ments and  statuary.  This  staircase  and 
the  St.  George's  Hall  are  the  only  two 
parts  of  the  Winter  Palace  that  pre- 
sent an  aspect  of  real  grandeur  and 
majesty. 

The  adjoining  Palace  of  the  Hermitage, 
likewise  of  stucco,  colored  in  two  shades  of 
cafe  an  lait  was  built  between  1840  and 
1850  by  a  Munich  architect,  Leopold  von 
Klenze,  in  a  sort  of  Greek  style.  It  forms 
an  immense  parallelogram,  512  feet  by  375 
feet,  with  two  large  courts.  One  main 
facade  fronts  along  the  street  called  the 
Millionnaja,  where  is  the  entrance,  under 
an  imposing  vestibule  supported  by  ten 
colossal  Atlas  figures  twenty-two  feet  high 
carved  out  of  dark  gray  granite.  In 
niches  along  this  facade,  which  is  colored 
to  imitate  stone,  are  statues  of  eminent 
artists  cast  in  zinc  to  imitate  bronze.  En- 
tering the  palace,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
noble  hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported 
by  sixteen  monolithic  columns  of  Finland 
granite  terminating  in  capitals  of  Carrara 
marble.  The  stairs,  in  three  flights,  are 
of  real  marble,  but  the  walls  on  either 
side  are  of  yellow  imitation  marble.  The 
rooms  of  the  Hermitage  in  which  the  pic- 
tures and  other  collections  are  lodged  are 
for  the  most  part  sumptuously  decorated 
and  adorned  with  gigantic  candelabra, 
vases  and  tables  of  malachite,  porphyry, 
or  jasper,  and  many  splendid  pieces  of 
French  furniture  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Of  the  remaining  palaces  of  St.  Peters- 
burg it  is  needless  to  say  much  in  detail. 
Monumental  St.  Petersburg  must  be  enjoy- 
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ed  as  a  whole ;  its  churches  and  palaces 
must  be  seen  in  their  environment,  wheth- 
er of  vast  open  places,  gardens,  parks,  lake, 
or  river,  and  considered  as  masses  and  sil- 
houettes in  a  vast  ensemble;  when  isola- 
ted and  examined  one  by  one,  their  ori- 
ginality, such  as  it  is,  becomes  diminished 
and  obscured,  while  the  cheapness  and 
paltriness  of  the  material  structure  reveals 
itself  to  their  prejudice.    This  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  red  Anitchkoff  Palace,  in  the 
Nevskoi  Prospekt,  where  the  Emperor  now 


lives— an  immense  stucco  pile,  built  by 
Eastrelli  in  1744.    In  the  ensemble  of  the 
street  vista  the  palace  produces  a  striking 
effect  but  if  isolated  from  the  surrounding 
Alexandra  Square,  the  neighboring  Alex- 
andra Theatre,  the  masses  of  tall  trees,  and 
the  perspective  of  the  broad  Nevskoi,  with 
in  the  distance  the  A  nitchkoll'  Bridge  and 
Baron  Klodt's  well-known  colossal  bronze 
o-roups  of  slaves  and  wild  horses,  the  mere 
palace  by  itself  is  a  poor  and  uninteresting 
structure,  remarkable  only  for  its  size. 
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More  interesting  is  the  neighboring  pal- 
ace, now  inhabited  l>y  the  ( i  rand- Duke  Ser- 
gius,  decorated  with  tasteful  ornaments, 
caryatides,  and  delicate  wrought-iron  bal- 
conies of  good  eighteenth  century  work- 
manship. Very  elegant  too  is  the  new 
Michael  Palace,  built  by  Rossi  between 
1809  and  1825,  in  Tuscan' style,  situated  a 
few  steps  from  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  and 
yet  surrounded  l>}'  a  beautiful  park  with 
lakes  and  gardens. 

Let  us,  then,  leave  to  the  guide-books 
and  to  tourists  all  attempts  at  systematic 
sight  seeing,  and  let  us  wander  over  the 
vast  Northern  Venice,  with  the  aid  of  a 
swift  drosky,  as  caprice  and  chance  may 
direct,  glancing  here  al  a  garden,  I  here 
at  a  palace,  again  at  some  felicitous  land- 
scape of  water,  verdure,  and  sky  fram- 
ing a  dainty  eighteenth  century  pavilion 
like  the  pretty  Jelaginsky  Palace,  which 
Rossi  built  in  1S17  as  a  summer  residence 
for  the  Empress.  We  will  start  from  the 
front  of  the  new   Michael  Palace,  cross 


We  leave  the  garden  al  the  other  end, 
and  find  ourselves  on  the  Court  Quay,  ad- 
miring the  handsome  gilt  iron  railing 
fronting  the  Neva,  and  the  beautiful  vo- 
tive chapel  erected  by  public  subscription 
on  the  spot  where  Alexander  II.  stood 
when  his  life  was  attempted  by  Karako- 
zof  in  1866.  Over  the  principal  portico 
is  a  text  in  Russian  letters  of  gold: 
"Touch  not  mine  anointed.''  Turning 
leftward  we  approach  theTroitzkij  Bridge, 
note  the  so-called  Marble,  Palace,  which 
happens  to  be  built  of  granite,  and  cross 
the  river,  admiring  the  brilliant  panorama 
of  the  quays,  the  Fortress  and  its  cathe- 
dral, the  Strjalka  or  point  of  Vasili  Os- 
troll',  and  the  maze  of  shipping  glittering 
with  the  powdered  gold  of  the  late  after 
noon  sunlight.  We  are  now  on  our  way 
to  the  famous  islands  of  the  Neva,  the 
great  summer  resort,  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne and  the  Thiergarten  of  the  St. Peters- 
burgers.  We  traverse  the  fine  Alexan- 
drowski  Park,  and  then  follow — one  thinks 


the.Chatnp  de  Mars,  and  stroll 
through  the  Summer  Garden, 
whose  beautiful  overarching 
avenues  are  decorated  with 
quantities  of  classical  busts 
and  statins,  mostly  nude  or 
very  scantily  draped.  The 
garden  is  full  of  promenaders; 
but  the  only  sound  you  hear  is 
that  of  the  gravel  cracking  be- 
neath their  fee! .  The  Russians 
are  strangely  silent. 
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for  miles— a  long,  very  long,  straight  road, 
lined  with  villas  and  gardens,  and  occa- 
sionally interrupted  by  a  canal  or  arm  of 
the  Neva,  across  which  is  thrown  a  wooden 
bridge,  protected  by  inscriptions  in  Rus- 
sian, German,  and  French  forbidding 
smoking  under  heavy  penalties.  At  first 
the  houses  are  rather  paltry ;  some  of  them 
have  raised  platforms  inside  the  gardens, 
on  which  the  inhabitants  sit  drinking  tea 
and  watching  the  passing  equipages.  In 
several  gardens  we  espied  with  surprise 
and  pain  those  silvered  globes  with  which 
the  Parisian  bourgeois  delight  to  adorn 
their  gardens  at  Asnieres  or  Suresnes. 
The  interiors,  as  seen  through  the  open 
windows,  look  neat,  clean,  and  unartistic. 
Here  you  see  a  school-boy  learning  his  les- 
sons at  the  end  of  the  family  table,  and 
there  paterfamilias  struggling  with  the 
recalcitrant  cork  of  a  beer  bottle— just 
such  scenes  as  you  might  behold  in  more 
western  countries.  At  frequent  intervals 
are  traktirs,  or  restaurants,  where  you  see 
groups  of  men  sitting  at  a  table  with  a 
teapot  between  them,  and  contentment 
depicted  on  their  countenances.  Soon, 
however,  we  leave  behind  this  more  dem- 
ocratic suburb,  and  as  the  trees  become 
thicker  the  villas  become  rarer  and  more 
elegant.     Most  of  them  are  built  of  wood 
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and  decorated  with  rough  fretwork.  Some 
have  beautifully  kept  gardens  and  lawns 
sloping  down  to  the  waters  edge,  where 
yachts  and  skill's  wait,  moored  near  neat 
bathing  pavilions.  The  views  as  we  cross 
the  bridges  are  lovely ;  the  thickly  wooded 
landscape  spreads  away  soft.  calm,  and  im- 
pressive: the  trees— birch,  elm.  and  fir- 
form  an  undulating  curtain  along  the  ho- 
rizon, which  is  broken  here  by  the  bulb- 
ous gilded  cupola  of  some  distant  church, 
there  by  some  garden  temple  with  white 
columns  supporting  a  flat  dome-shaped 
roof  painted  bright  green,  and  there  by 
lofty  and  fantastic  wooden  gables  of  one 
of  the  island  restaurants  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  like  Arcadia,  Livadia,  or  Bavaria. 

To  the  river-banks,  however,  are  moor- 
ed sea-going  schooners,  and  following  the 
stream  of  droskies  we  soon  come  to  the 
open  water  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The 
finely  kept  and  well -watered  roads  of 
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dezvous  of  fashionable  St.  Petersburg. 

If -pre  continue  our  wanderings  inio  the 
environs  of  St.  Petersburg1,  to  Gatschina. 
Tsarskoe-Selo.  Oranienbauni.  and  Peter- 
hof.  where  tbere  are  imperial  palaces,  we 
shall  be  struck  still  more  strongly  by  the 
beamy  of  the  parks  and  gardens,  and  tbe 
bappy  distribution  of  woodland  and  water, 
the  whole  srudded  with  pleasant  summer 
colonies  and  villas.  The  parks  of  Peter- 
hof  are  •particularly  fine,  and  the  palace, 
situated  on  an  elevation,  overlooks  a 


green  plain  of  tree- tops.  with,  beyond,  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the 
pori  and  fortifications  of  Cronstadt.  The 
palace  is  one  of  the  numerous  feeble  imi- 
tations of  Versailles  that  are  scattered  all 
over  Europe:  ii  was  built  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1720.  from  the  plans  of  a  French 
architect  named  Leblond.  and  in  spite  of 
additions  and  minor  alterations  it  remains 
much  as  Peter  left  ii  :  even  the  original 
yellow  color  picked  out  with  white  is 
renewed  every  year  over  the  surface  of 
its  stucco  facades.  TLe  Russians  seem  to 
take  no  delight  in  the  patina  of  age: 
every  year  the  whitewash  buckets  are 
filled,  and  tbe  generous  brush  distributes 
its  contents  over  old  and  new  buildings 
alike,  with  absolute  impartiality.  The 
architecture  of  this  palace  presents  no- 
thing remarkable.  The  interior  is  not 
much  more  interesting.  The  vast  suite 
of  apartments  and  reception-rooms  forms 
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a  long  enfilade,  generally  decorated 
and  furnished  in  the  worst  possible 
taste.  All  the  door-cases  are  set  in 
heavy  frames  of  gilt  rocaille  stucco- 
work:  the  furniture  and  wall-hang- 
ings are  almost  as  bad  as  those  of 
the  Winter  Palace:  the  only  objects 
worthy  of  the  visitor's  admiration 
are  the  bibelots  and  porcelain,  for 
the  conception  and  beauty  of  which 
the  imperial  chatelains  are  not  in 
any  way  responsible. 

The  palace  of  Tsarskoe-Se/o  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  thickly  wooded  es- 
tate, surrounded  for  miles  and  miles  by 
park-like  landscape,  varied  with  grottoes, 
watercourses,  bridges,  and  winding  av- 
enues of  tall  fir.  oak.  and  beech  trees. 
The  palace,  built  in  1744.  is  780  feet  long, 
the  style  is  rank  rococo,  and  the  back 
and  front  facades  are  adorned  with  tor- 
tuous caryatides,  pilasters,  capitals,  brack- 
ets, statues,  and  vases  without  stint  or 
measure.  Originally,  it  appears.  Cath- 
erine L  had  all  these  ornaments  gilded 
with  leaf-gold— a  whim  which  cost  her 
subjects  more  than  three  million  ducats. 
This  gold  has  long  since  vanished,  and 
now  only  the  dome  and  cupolas  of  the 
church  are  gilded.  The  palace  itself, 
as  usual  of  stucco,  has  its  walls  col- 
ored pale  green,  relieved  with  white  and 
yellow;  the  figures  and  ornaments  are 
stained  to  imitate  bronze:  the  roofs  are 
painted  bright  green :  and  the  whole,  as 
it  stands  dazzlingly  bright  in  the  sun- 
shine, is  not  without  originalitv.   A  scene- 
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most  part,  stucco-work  in  rocaiile  motifs: 
one  very  pretty  room  has  white  walls 
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imitations  of  Wedgwood  plaques  with 
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gilded  up  to  a  height  of  nine  feet;  the 
'"silver-room"  justifies  its  name  by  its 
lavish  decoration  in  that  metal.  The  pal- 
ace of  Tsarskoe-Selo  is  a  huge  toy. 

A  trifling  but  curious  detail  which 
struck  us  in  our  visits  to  the  imperial  and 
other  palaces:  in  every  room,  in  one  cor- 
ner under  the  ceiling,  is  a  religious  image, 
or  icon ;  and  in  every  room,  in  a  conspicu- 
ous spot,  may  be  seen  the  walnut  or  maple- 
wood  spring  cuspidor,  which  is  apparent- 
ly considered  indispensable  in  all  Russian 
dwellings.  From  one  side  of  the  box 
rises  a  slender  tube,  inside  which  is  a  rod 
or  piston  with  a  knob  at  the  end.  The 
rod  and  tube  are  about  four  feet  high,  just 
handy  for  a  tall  man.  You  press  the 
knob,  which  causes  the  lid  to  fly  up  and 
disclose  a  sand-box;  then  you  spit,  and 
then  you  let  go  the  knob,  whereupon  the 
lid  falls  with  a  bang,  and  the  rest  is  silence 


and  mystery.  We  saw  this  truly  great 
invention  for  the  first  time  in  Russia. 

With  the  exception  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, no  capital  possesses  so  many 
imperial  palaces  as  St.  Petersburg.  But  its 
palaces  and  its  churches  do  not  suffice  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  town. 
We  must  also  visit  its  broad  and  endless 
streets;  its  bazars  that  are  towns  in  them- 
selves; its  canals  laden  with  barges  and 
traversed  by  steamers;  its  gigantic  public 
buildings,  and  immense  squares  that  cover 
acres  of  ground,  and  on  which  sixty  to  a 
hundred  thousand  men  can  find  room. 
Such  is  the  Admiralty  Place  and  its  con- 
tinuation, in  the  centre  of  which  rises  the 
Alexander  Column,  the  greatest  monolith 
of  modern  times,  erected  in  1832  to  the 
memory  of  Alexander  I.  It  is  a  single  shaft 
of  red  granite,  84  feet  high  and  14  feet  in 
diameter,  placed  on  a  cubic  monolithic  ped- 
estal 25  feet  high,  and  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  capital,  above  which  rise  an  angel 
and  a  cross,  giving  it  a  total  height  of  154 
feet.  This  column,  executed  by  Rich- 
ard de  Montferrand,  the  architect  of  Saint 
Isaac's,  is  surrounded  by  the  chief  civil 
monuments  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Admi- 
ralty and  its  gardens,  the  Winter  Palace, 
the  Hermitage,  the  Archives,  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  the  Etat  -  Major,  the  latter 
buildings  forming  a  stupendous  crescent, 
with  in  the  centre  an  archway  decorated 
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•with  bronze  bass-reliefs  and  a  gigantic 
chariot  and  six  horses.  During  our  visit 
to  St.  Petersburg  we  witnessed  on  this  enor- 
\  mous  space  an  imposing  religious  ceremo- 
ny on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  ninth  centenary  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Russia.  After  the 
benediction  of  the  waters  of  the  Neva, 
the  procession,  beaded  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan, the  Czar,  the  Empress,  the  Grand- 
Dukes,  the  pages  and  court  officials,  and 
all  the  ureal  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
accompanied  by  priests  bearing  aloft  ban- 
ners and  holy  images,  and  by  singing 
choirs  and  military  bands,  crossed  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Admiralty  and  advanced  be- 
tween serried  ranks  of  troops  to  the  foot 
of  the  Alexander  Column,  where  a  plat- 
form bad  been  erected,  draped  in  scarlet. 
The  whole  space  swarmed  with  thousands 
of  spectators — a  characteristic  Russian 
crowd,  in  which  black  caps  and  long 
black  cloaks  predominated— and  when  the 
pi'ocession  appeared  in  the  distance,  with 
the  holy  icons  glittering  in  the  sun,  in  a 
moment  every  head  was  bare,  and  during 
the  hour  that  the  intonations  of  the  loud- 
voiced  deacons  continued,  the  spectators 
incessantly  crossed  themselves  and  bowed, 
swaying  their  whole  bodies  from  the  waist, 
and  not  contenting  themselves  with  mere- 
ly bending  the  neck.  The  spectacle  was 
impressive, and  so  was  the  stentorian  shout 
of  greeting  that  rose  from  the  crowd  as 
the  Czar  drove  away  in  an  open  carriage, 
with  the  Empress  by  his  side,  holding 
herself  always  a  little  in  front  of  her 
husband,  as  if  to  shield  him  with  her 
body.  This  curious  attitude  of  the  Em- 
press made  us  realize  the  dark  side  of  this 
picture  of  autocratic  splendor,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  unceasing  anxiety  in  which  the 
imperial  couple  live,  always  dreading  the 
terrible  machinations  of  that  intellectual 
proletariat  which  pursues  its  policy  of  ter- 
rorism and  assassination  with  such  dogged 
persistency  and  such  mysterious  force. 
In  the  vast  palace  of  Gatschina,  with  its 
600  rooms,  we  were  told  the  Emperor  and 
his  family  live  in  a  suite  of  six  modest 
chambers,  in  order  that  they  may  be  guard- 
ed more  effectually  by  the  thousand  sol- 
diers whose  armed  vigilance  watches  by 
night  and  by  day  in  the  lobbies  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  imperial  home.  No 
movement  of  the  Czar  is  ever  announced 
in  advance.  If  he  is  to  arrive  at  St. 
Petersburg,  nobody  knows  by  what  route 
he  will  come  or  through  which  streets  he 


will  pass;  if  he  has  to  make  a  long  rail- 
way  journey,  the  day  of  his  departure  is 
not  disclosed  ;  and  when  the  imperial  train 
passes,  the  track  is  lined  with  soldiers. 

With  a  last  glance  at  the  Nevskoi  Pros- 
pekt,  the  pride  of  every  patriotic  Russian, 
we  will  conclude  our  observations  on  pa- 
latial Petersburg.  This  famous  street  is 
remarkable  first  of  all  for  its  dimensions: 
it  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet  broad  and 
three  miles  long. 

In  this  framework,  admirably  called  a 
Prospect,  for  the  whole  street  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  its  effect  when  looked  at 
in  perspective,  and  not  when  examined  in 
detail,  the  whole  characteristic  movement 
of  St.  Petersburg  may  be  seen :  the  tram- 
ways; the  strings  of  telegas  laden  with 
goods;  the  clouds  of  common  droskies, 
looking  like  toy  carriages;  the  finer  pri- 
vate droskies,  drawn  by  splendid  long- 
stepping  trotters,  harnessed  so  lightly  that 
the  beauty  of  their  form  is  nowhere  con- 
cealed; the  troikas  with  their  team  har- 
nessed fanwise,  three  abreast;  the  throngs 
of  silent  foot  -  passengers,  mujiks,  civil 
servants,  officers  in  long  gray  overcoats, 
women  of  the  lower  classes  wearing  short 
dresses  of  pale  green,  unaesthetic  blues, 
with  gaudily  embroidered  kerchiefs  on 
their  heads;  ladies  in  Parisian  toilettes; 
here  and  there  queer  old  women  who 
seem  to  have  seen  better  days,  and  who 
now  console  themselves  by  smoking  cig- 
arettes as  they  lounge  in  the  sun;  mu- 
jiks, who  in  spite  of  the  warmth  still 
remain  faithful  to  their  sheepskin  tou- 
loupes,  and  who  loaf  along  dreamily 
cracking  sunflower  seeds,  the  chewing  of 
which  is  a  favorite  popular  distraction; 
street  hawkers  who  sell  "kvas"  and  other 
drinks,  cakes,  sweets,  fruit,  and  flowers; 
nurse-maids  wearing  the  national  costume 
and  coiffure,  a  sort  of  tiara  of  blue  or  red 
velvet  embroidered  with  big-  pearl  beads; 
priests  in  long  flowing  black  gowns  and 
tall  brimless  hats,  sometimes  covered 
with  a  veil;  Circassians  with  their  long 
coats'  and  their  breasts  stiff  with  car- 
tridges; a  patrol  of  Cossacks  ambling 
along  on  their  small  nervous  little  horses, 
with  their  hay  nets  slung  from  the  sad- 
dles. Horsemen  are  rare  in  St.  Petersburg, 
for  the  Russians  do  not  appreciate  rid- 
ing as  a  pleasure.  The  great  means  of 
locomotion  is  that  foolish  vehicle  the 
drosky,  which  is  the  most  universal  and 
characteristic  feature  in  Russian  street 
landscape. 


THE  BANKS  OF  THE  BRANDY  WINE. 

BY  HOWARD  M.  JENKINS. 


T)ECORDED  as  is  its  name  upon  the 
W  historic  scroll,  the  Brandy  wine  de- 
serves other  fame  than  that  conferred  by 
its  Revolutionary  battle.  From  its  sources 
high  up  in  the  Pennsylvania  hills,  that 
appear  as  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  to  its  union,  fifty  miles  below, 


with  the  marsh -bordered  Christiana,  of 
Delaware,  the  varying  scenery  along  its 
course  presents  continual  charms. 

Richest  in  attraction,  however,  are  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  stream.  Par  excel- 
lence these  are  "The  Banks,"  south  of 
that  historic  semicircle  which  divides  the 
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three  lower  counties  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  York  from  the  greater  breadth  patented 
to  Mr.  Penn.  and  mostly  within  the  nar- 
row valley  that  the  creek  traverses,  just 
above  its  embrace  by  the  great  bay's  tides 
under  the  walls  of  Wilmington.  The 
hand  of  nature  along  these  banks  has  been 
prodigal  with  features  of  bold  if  not  wild 
beauty. 

Taking  a  departure  upward  from  the 
river's  mouth,  it  is  a  sweep  of  lowland 
scenery  that  we  survey  where  the  Brandy- 
wine  mingles  its  flood  with  that  of  the 
Christiana.  Eastward,  across  the  em- 
banked meadow,  rises  the  modest  tower 
of  the  Wilmington  light,  beside  whose 
friendly  beacon  move  the  ships  in  Hocks 
up  from  the  Capes,  and  back  again  to  pass 
their  portals  out  upon  the  sea.  Even  here 
the  river  is  a  bay.  its  waters  soon  to  betray 
a  tinge  of  salt,  and  its  breadth  great  enough 
to  hurry  the  cautious  coaster  into  the  har- 
bor of  the  Christiana's  mouth  when  the 
southeastern  storm  is  raging.  Back  of  the 
Cape  heads  rises  the  range  of  hills  that 
follow  northward  up  the  Delaware.  They 
subside  into  the  rolling  country  here,  but 
as  we  face  westward  to  their  last  terraces 
our  eye.  with  that  of  Bayard  Taylor's  Lars, 
rests  where 

"  fair  Wilmington,  upon  her  hills, 
Looks  to  the  river  over  marshy  meads. " 

Historic  because  the  Swedes  came  in 
here  to  make  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment of  white  men  in  the  valley  of  the 
Delaware,  less  than  eighteen  years  after 
the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  had  landed,  there 
is  Revolutionary  reminiscence  too  in  these 
waters  of  the  Christiana  near  the  Brandy- 
wine's  mouth.  It  was  somewhere  here 
that  in  1776,  just  as  the  bolder  patriots 
were  scheming  to  carry  the  Declaration, 
the  war  ships  of  his  Majesty,  the  Roebuck 
and  Liverpool,  which  had  been  harrying 
all  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  up  from  the 
Capes,  were  boldly  attacked  by  the  "'row- 
galleys''  that  formed  the  main  flotilla  of 
the  Americans  in  these  waters. 

After  the  Christiana  enters  the  Brandy- 
wine,  it  is  three  hundred  yards  up  the 
northern  shore  that,  as  old  men  said, 
the  planks  of  the  Dutch  ship  rotted 
whose  cargo  of  liquors,  as  she  lay  here 
for  a  winter  harbor,  was  spilled  and  lost 
when  the  ice  cut  her  open.  Hence  came 
the  name  of  the  stream.  The  Indians 
above  called  it  Suspecough,  and  below 
the  Delaware  line  Wawaset;  the  Swedes 


named  it  the  Fishkill  ;  but  the  Dutch 
brandy-wine,  more  potent  than  other  in- 
fluences, went  to  the  head  of  the  stream 
from  its  mouth.  Here,  where  the  tide- 
water channel  may  carry  to-day  a  schoon- 
er or  barge,  going  up  to  the  old  mills 
for  flour  or  corn-meal.  Stay vesant's  war 
ships  from  New  Amsterdam  cleft  the  cur- 
rents on  their  way  to  the  capture  of  Fort 
Christiana.  Just  above  the  point  where 
the  two  streams  seem  about  to  unite,  but 
do  not.  we  are  in  the  locality  of  the  fa- 
mous siege.  The  site  of  the  Swedish  fort 
is  on  the  Christiana,  but  only  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  Brandy  wine.  Its  rear,  where 
Stuyvesant  placed  some  of  his  guns,  is 
marked  now  by  the  ancient  church,  built 
in  1698,  under  the  earnest  effort  of  the 
good  Swedish  missionary  Eric  Beorck. 
Jan  Risingh.  the  giant  Swede,  Governor 
of  all  the  infant  dominion  in  America 
which  G-ustavus  himself  had  projected 
and  cherished  to  the  very  day  of  Lutzen, 
beheld  with  dismay  the  guns  of  his  wood- 
en-legged antagonist  posted  on  this  high- 
er ground,  and  commanding  completely 
the  rude  little  fortress  of  logs  over  which 
the  Swedish  ensign  floated.  Other  batter- 
ies were  mounted  by  Stuyvesant  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Brandy  wine,  and  across 
the  Christiana  facing  the  fort,  while  his 
ships  lay  anchored  in  the  Fishkill.  Too 
much  are  the  surroundings  changed  to 
fancy  that  we  can  now  hear  the  trumpet 
challenge  of  Antony  Van  Corlear.  or  even 
make  real  all  the  humorous  details  of  Ir- 
ving's  most  genial  chronicle:  but  here  it 
was  that  the  existence  of  the  New  Sweden, 
which  had  endured  from  1638,  ended,  and 
the  power  of  the  New  Netherlands  pre- 
vailed. Bloodless,  indeed,  the  struggle 
was  none  the  less  earnest  and  real.  When 
Risingh,  unable  to  obtain  even  the  poor 
advantage  of  delay  by  his  efforts  at  diplo- 
matic artifice,  signed  the  terms  of  surren- 
der, and  gave  up  the  fort,  there  was  an 
end  to  all  the  dreams  of  new  dominion  in 
America  which  Gustavus  had  indulged, 
and  Oxenstiern  had  for  a  time  made  real. 

Where  the  tides  turn,  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope  down  which  the  stream  makes  its  last 
rush  from  out  the  hills,  are  the  famous  old 
mills  of  the  Brandywine.  Begun  in  1742 
by  Oliver  Canby.  ancestor  of  a  long  line 
of  straight-coated  Quaker  millers,  they 
were  known  far  and  wide  in  those  early 
days  when  the  wheat  crop  of  the  country 
was  harvested  upon  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  Atlantic,  and  grists  came  to  them  not 
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only  from  the  fat  fields  of  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  and  northern  Delaware, 
but  from  Maryland  and  even  New  Jersey. 
From  one  at  first,  they  had  increased  to 
thirteen  in  number  at  their  most  prosper- 
ous period.  It  was  an  important  part  of 
Washington's  concern  at  the  end  of  the 
1777"  summer,  and  just  before  the  battle 
up  the  creek,  when  his  army  lay  around 
Wilmington,  and  his  own  head-quarters 
were  here  in  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
mill-owners,  in  Brandywine  village,  to  so 
manoeuvre  as  to  cover  these  great  mills, 
and  prevent  their  store  of  grain  from  feed- 
ing the  army  of  Howe,  that  had  just  landed 
at  the  Head  of  Elk.  There  were  none  in 
the  colonies  of  like  importance :  and  when, 
three  months  later,  as  the  snows  began, 
Washington  called  his  lieutenants  togeth- 
er at  Whitemarsh  to  decide  where  the 
army  should  make  its  winter -quarters, 
it  was  much  on  their  account  that  Greene 


and  Cadwallader  urged  the  selection  of 
Wilmington.  It  was  in  these  mills  that 
Oliver  Evans,  the  Delaware  inventive  gen- 
ius, claimant  with  Fitch  and  Rumsey  of 
honors  that  Fulton  has  been  with  ques- 
tionable justice  awarded,  put  to  practical 
use  the  great  improvements  in  mill  ma- 
chinery which  are  unquestionably  his 
own.  Just  after  the  Revolution,  his  stout 
figure,  beaming  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  inventive  mind,  his  hair  not  yet  gray 
with  disappointment  or  his  eyes  dimmed 
by  his  work,  must  have  been  very  famil- 
iar to  the  Canbys,  the  Tatnalls.  the  Leas, 
and  the  Prices,  as  they  stood  by  their 
mill  doors  watching  the  grain  come  in 
or  the  flour  go  out.  It  was  his  eleva- 
tor, hopper-boy,  conveyer,  and  kiln-drier 
which  changed  the  old  process  of  milling 
into  that  which  has  but  recently  been 
again  revolutionized  by  the  great  mills  of 
the  Northwest. 
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Leaving  the  mills  and  the  lighter  at 
their  doors   loading  Brandywine  corn 
meal  for  the  West  Indies,  we  are  here  at 
the  foot  of  the  long  mill  "races."  Four 
of  them,  two  on  either  side,  hring  down  a 
dark,  silent,  and  powerful  volume  from 
the  dams  above.    Between  the  races  lie 
the  pathways  which  for  a  hundred  years 
have  been  familiar  walks  of  the  towns- 
people: and  here  at  the  lower  gates, where, 
if  the  mills  are  in  action,  there  are  but 
some  spouting  and  sparkling  jets  from 
crevice  and  hole,  the  flood  returns  to  the 
stream  when  they  are  idle  with  a  cataract 
that  draws  admiring  groups  continually. 
Picturesque  is  the  view  up  the  stream, 
where  its  waters  foam  among  the  exposed 
and  rugged  bowlders,  and  beautiful  are 
the  vistas  that  open  through  the  leafage 
of  summer  on  either  side.     Along  the 
pathways,  under  the  skies  of  Jane,  go 
scores  of  pleasure-seekers,  children  laugh- 
ing, lovers  in  close  company,  elders  seek- 
ing the  sweet  air  and  enjoying  the  bright 
landscape.     The  French  families  who 
came  to  Wilmington  when  their  Revolu- 
tion had  followed  ours,  and  again  in  the 
days  of  blood  that  ensanguined  San  Do- 
mingo, were  ardent 
lovers  of  the  Brandy- 
wine.     Their  bath- 
houses were  placed 
here  beside  the  race, 
and     their  white- 
capped       blanch  is- 
seuses  set  benches  in 
the   waters   of  the 
stream  itself  to  wash, 
after  the  manner  of 
old  France. 

Lingering  here, 
long  after  their  bands 
had  disappeared  from 
the  surrounding 
country,  were  lone- 
ly survivors  of  the 
handsome  and  peace- 
ful Lenni-Lennappe. 
The  ruins  of  their 
wigwams  survived 
the  Revolution,  and 
all  the  picturesque 
stream    is  haunted 
with  those  forms  of 
aboriginal  romance 
whose  legends  now 
have  grown  unfash- 
ionable. Indian  prin- 
cesses mav  well  have 


paddled  their  swift  canoes  in  the  quiet 
reaches  of  the  creek,  and  steered  them 
boldly  down  the  rapids ;   fleet  hunters 
doubtless  shot  game  in  the  hills,  and 
speared  the  fish  as  they  passed  upward. 
When  Penn  purchased  the  Chester  County 
lands,  twenty  miles  above  us,  the  Indians 
carefully  reserved  the  right  of  catching 
shad  there  forever.     It  was  a  little  earlier 
than  this  treaty  that  Penn's  elder  associate, 
George  Fox.  on  his  religious  visit  to  the 
scattered  settlers  in  the  colonies,  came  to 
the  Brandywine.  and  crossed  in  this  vicin- 
ity with  difficulty.    He  had  come  from 
New  Jersey,  and  was  wending  his  way 
slowly  and  tediously  by  the  uncertain  for- 
est paths  to  the  settlements  down  on  the 
Eastern  Shore.    Fox  doubtless  made  his 
crossing  higher  up  than  where  the  race 
banks  of  the  old  mills  now  are.    But  here, 
where  a  few  stones  and  timbers  in  the 
stream  mark  the  ruins  of  "the  barley-mill 
dam."  was  the  ford  of  the  "Old  Kings 
Road."  a  highway  that  in  its  time  was  of 
more  than  local  importance,  connecting 
the  settlements  Pennsylvaniaward  with 
those  down  on  the  Chesapeake. 

Quite  famous  in  its  day  was  the  old  bar- 
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ley-mill.  John  Fleming1,  a  Scotchman, 
here  cleaned  the  grain,  and  in  w  inter  en- 
joyed a  turn  at  Caledonian  sports  upon 
the  ice.  With  a  countryman,  William 
Key,  he  is  remembered  hy  Miss  Mont- 
gomery in  her  Reminiscences  of  Wil- 
mington, as  contesting  the  game  of  "  golf- 
ing" with  that  picturesque  exile  from 
Dublin,  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  the 
secretary  of  that  organization— the  Unit- 
ed Irishmen — whose  futile  effort  in  be- 
half of  Ireland's  political  liberties  marked 
the  decade  from  1790  to  1800. 

Above  John  Fleming's  were  other  mills, 
whose  origin  and  history  it  would  burden 
our  sketch  to  describe  separately.  One. 
however,  was  Gilpin's  paper-mill,  and 
here,  in  1S17.  the  making  of  paper  in  end- 
less rolls  was  first  effected,  the  patent  be- 
ing that  of  Thomas  Gilpin,  dated  a  year 
before.  Upon  his  machinery,  in  1821.  he 
made  the  paper  for  Lavoisne's  great  atlas, 
which  Matthew  Carey  and  Son — the  son 
was  the  late  Henry  C.  Carey — published 
that  year  in  Philadelphia.  The  inven- 
tion revolutionized  the  processes  of  paper 


manufacture,  and  the  New 
England  mill-owners  came, 
as  it  was  said,  to  see  its  op- 
eration, and  went  away  to 
imitate  it  in  their  own  fac- 
tories. 

Hen;  by  the  barley-mill 
the  valley  is  somewhat  less 
contracted  than  farther  up. 
The  hills  rise  with  a  longer 
slope.  It  is  above  that  we 
enter  upon  more  rugged  and 
picturesque  ground.  Two  of 
the  races,  with  the  well-trod- 
den walk  beside  one  of  them, 
accompany  us  until  "  the 
second  dam"  is  reached,  and 
here  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  spots  upon  the 
stream.  The  high  and  steep 
bank  is  piled  with  masses  of 
rock  in  wild  if  not  grand 
confusion  ;  the  view  in  either 
direction,  up  or  down  the 
creek,  is  charming.  To  en- 
joy the  beauty  here  many  a 
visitor  before  us  has  walked 
up  from  the  lower  mills,  and 
we  have  come,  no  doubt,  in 
the  footsteps  of  many  famous 
people.  One  of  them  must 
have  been  that  agitating- 
Briton  William  Cobbett,  for 
he  was  here  in  Wilmington  during  the 
two  years  from  1794  to  1796.  and  his  ru- 
minations on  the  condition  of  mankind 
must  often  have  brought  him  to  the 
baidvS  of  the  Brandywine. 

Above  the  second  dam  we  enter  a  part 
of  the  valley  appropriated  by  manufacto- 
ries, which  have  replaced  the  smaller  be- 
ginnings that  were  neighbors  in  time  past 
to  Gilpin  at  the  paper-mill,  Isaac  Jones 
at  the  old  snuff-mill,  and  John  Fleming 
down  at  the  barley-mill.  These  greater 
structures  have  filled  the  little  valley  with 
busy  work-people,  whose  homely  but  not 
untidy  villages  flank  the  factories,  clus- 
tering down  closely  along  the  stream,  or 
finding  a  narrow  foot-hold  on  the  bold 
ascents.  Passing  them,  though  not  with- 
out pausing  frequently  to  enjoy  fresh 
charms  of  vista  and  prospect,  we  enter 
that  part  of  the  Brandywine  which  in  the 
past  three-quarters  of  a  century  has  con- 
tributed at  least  equally  with  its  natural 
beauties  and  Revolutionary  battle  to  make 
the  whole  stream  famous.  We  have  reach- 
ed the  great  powder-yards  of  the  Duponts, 
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which  now  stretch  upward  along  the  crook 
a  distance  measured  in  miles,  adjoining 
great  demesnes  of  farm  land  which  rise 
out  of  the  valley  on  either  hand.  Our 
walk  necessarily  pauses,  for  the  way  he- 
side  the  stream  is  fenced  across,  and  the 
gate  of  the  enclosure  is  strictly  though 
civilly  guarded.  Besidesscientificsecrets, 
there  is  risk  to  life  and  limb  within. 

The  Dupont  Works  are  almost  precise- 
ly of  the  same  age  as  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Their  projector,  grandfather  to  the 
younger  and  father  to  the  elder  of  their 
present  owners,  landed  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1SII0, 
and  began  to  locate  the  works  here  in  the 
summer  of  1802.  The  history  of  their 
growth,  interesting  in  the  scientific  and 
industrial  features,  is  rendered  more  strik- 
ing by  many  picturesque  circumstances  by 
which  it  is  accompanied.  It  was  an  inci- 
dent quite  odd  and  apparently  altogether 
fortuitous  that  set  M.  Elouthere  Irene  du 
Pont  to  making  gunpowder  on  the  banks 
of  the  Brandywine.  Born  in  France,  at 
the  old  family  residence,  Bois  des  Fosses, 
at  Chevanncs,  near  Nemours,  he  was  little 
more  than  a  lad  when  on  that  terrible  10th 
of  August,  1792.  he  accompanied  his  fa- 
ther to  the  Tuileries  with  the  chivalrous 
purpose  of  helping  to  defend  the  already 
defenceless  Louis  XVI.  Escaping  thence 
with  the  greatest  danger  and  difficulty,  in 
the  midst  of  that  slaughter  of  the  Swiss 
Guards  which  Thorwaldsen's  colossal  lion 
at  Lucerne  commemorates,  the  father,  who 
was  that  distinguished  savant  and  author, 
economist  and  statesman,  Pierre  Samuel 
du  Pont  de  Nemours,  a  prominent  figure 
in  French  affairs  for  thirty  years  preced- 
ing, the  friend  and  associate  of  Turgot,  the 
man  who  taught  Calonne,  the  author  on 
the  part  of  France  of  the  treaty  by  which 
Great  Britain  yielded  independence  to 
America,  secretary  of  the  Assembly  of  No- 
tables, member  of  the  States-General  from 
Nemours,  and  twice  the  president  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  evaded  the  clutch 
of  the  extreme  revolutionists  for  a  time, 
by  being  concealed  in  the  French  Observ- 
atory by  his  friend  the  astronomer  La- 
lande,  while  his  son  was  hastily  conveyed 
into  the  country,  and  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror  remained  in  retirement  at  Essone. 
There,  as  it  chanced,  was  located  the  great 
government poudriere — the  powder- works 
from  which  came  the  supplies  for  public 
use.  M.  E.  I.  du  Pont  had  been,  or  then 
became,  a  pupil  of  Lavoisier,  the  chemist, 
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who  was  chief  of  the  "Bureau  de  Poudres 
et  Salpetres,"  and  he  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  processes  by  which  the  pow- 
der was  produced.  Later,  his  father,  who, 
after  the  concealment  by  Lalande,  had 
been  captured  and  imprisoned,  but  had 
been  saved  from  the  guillotine,  like  Jo- 
sephine, by  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  de- 
cided to  quit  Fraiice  with  his  sons,  and 
late  in  17!)9  they  set  sail  for  the  United 
States.  Victor,  tin;  elder  son,  had  been 
here  previously:  in  ITS!)  he  was  attache 
of  the  French  ambassador,  the  Count  de 
Moustier,  later  he  acted  as  the  consul  for 
France  at  Charleston,  and  alter  that  held 
the  place  of  consul-general  at  New  York. 
He,  and  also  his  brother,  were  accompa- 
nied by  their  families,  and  with  them  came 
M.  Bureau  do  Pusey,the  son-in-law  of  their 
stepmother,  who  had  been  a  companion 
with  Lafayette  during  his  hideous  im- 
prisonment at  <  Hmiit/,. 

Small  manufactories  of  gunpowder,  un- 
der the  compulsion  of  the  demand  for 
their  product,  had  sprung  up  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  during  the  Revolution,  but  they 
had  made  little  progress.  The  processes 
were  primitive,  and  lacked  the.  precise 
knowledge  of  scientific  method  and  skil- 
ful manipulation  which  M.du  Font's  stud- 
ies at  Essone  enabled  him  to  supply.  He 
at  once  resolved  to  equal  in  quality  the 
best  imported  powder;  he  double-refined 
his  saltpetre,  and  exercised  extreme  care 
in  the  selection  of  his  charcoal.  From  the 
first  he  made  his  work's  successful  in  the 
commercial  sense,  and  of  the  best  repute 
for  the  uniform  excellence  of  their  pro- 
ductions. He  had  begun  with  his  build- 
ings at  what  are  now  called  the  "Upper 
Works,"  four  miles  above  Wilmington, 
but  ten  years  later  he  purchased  anoth- 
er important  tract  along  the  creek,  the 
"Hagley"  property,  which  has  become  the 
"Middle  Works.""  Here  there  had  been 
an  ancient  saw-mill,  and  the  handsome 
residence  of  Runiford  Dawes,  a  wealthy 
Philadelphia  merchant.  The  water-pow- 
er thus  acquired  has  a  fall  of  twenty-two 
feet,  and  the  works  have  been  developed 
by  two  complete  sets  of  machinery  to  a 
capacity  of  producing  twenty-five  thou- 
sand pounds  of  powder  per  day.  In  1846 
the  "Lower  Works"  were  established,  with 
laboratories,  refineries  for  saltpetre,  etc. 
Altogether  the  yards  extend  about  three 
miles  along  the  Brandywine.  and  include 
all  the  various  mills,  shops,  and  appliances 
whose  products  are  anywhere  required 
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from  the  first  handling  of  the  crude  mate- 
rial (o  its  delivery  into  the  hands  of  the 
ordnance  officer,  engineer,  or  sportsman. 

The  venerahle  Pierre  Samuel  died  here 
on  the  Brandy wine  in  1S17.  in  the  resi- 
dence now  occupied  by  his  grandson  Gen- 
eral Henry  Dupont,  and  is  buried  in  the 
family  cemetery,  upon  the  hill-slope,  west 
of  the  upper  yards.  He  had  pone  back  to 
France  in  ISO-,?  to  rejoin  his  wife,  who.  at 
the  emigration  in  1799, had  been  infirm  in 
health.  He  remained  in  France  until 
1S1(>,  and  when  Napoleon  was  sent  to  Elba 
he  was  once  more  called  to  public  duty, 
being  Secretary  for  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment by  which  the  restoration  of  Louis 
XV 111.  was  decreed.  The  return  of  Na- 
poleon and  the  upturning*  of  the  Hundred 
Days,  however,  sent  him  to  Havre,  and 
thence  he  sailed  again  for  America.  In 
August.  1817,  as  he  was  returning  across 
the  Brandywine  in  a  boal  from  a  visit  to 
his  son  Victor,  he  accidentally  fell  into  the 
stream,  and  the  wetting  caused  a  fatal  ag- 
gravation of  his  gout.  Born  at  Paris  in 
1739,  be  had  reached  a  ripe  old  ape.  and 
looked  hack  upon  a  remarkable  career. 
The  year  before  his  death  he  had  been  hon- 
ored by  a  visit  from  President  Madison, 
who  rode  from  Washington  hither  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  genial  old  gentleman. 

In  the  same  ground  with  those  of  Pierre 
Samuel  repose  the  remains  of  his  grand- 
son Admiral  Samuel  Francis  Dupont. 
The  second  son  of  Victor,  he  was  horn 
during  the  residence  of  the  latter  at  Ber- 
gen Point  in  September,  1803,  and  lived 
to  see  the  close  of  the  great  war.  in  which 
he  had  rendered  heroic  service  lor  the 


Union.  Admiral  Dupont  died  at  Phil- 
adelphia on  the  2od  of  June,  1S65.  He 
bad  suffered  for  several  years  from  a  dis- 
ease contracted  in  his  East  India  service 
from  1S57  to  IS.')*),  and  died  somewhat 
suddenly  at  the  La  Pierre  House,  on 
Broad  Street,  making  the  circumstance 
the  more  remarkable  because  his  father 
had  also  died  very  suddenly  of  apoplexy 
during  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  bis 
uncle.  E.  I.  du  Pont,  the  head  of  the  pow- 
der firm,  had  also  died  there,  of  cholera. 

Lafayette  came  here  to  visit,  of  course, 
when  he  made  his  memorable  tour  through 
the  country  in  182.').  It  was  in  the  frigate 
Brandywine,  indeed,  that  he  went  home, 
that  vessel  having  been  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  Congress.  From  the  Messrs. 
Dupont's.  where  he  remained  for  some 
days,  he  drove  up.  on  the  25th  of  July,  to 
go  over  the  battle-ground,  and  point  out 
to  the  crowds  of  people  who  had  gathered 
there  the  spot  where  he  received  the  Eng- 
lish bullet.  One  of  those  in  the  carriage 
with  him  on  that  drive  was  Miss  E.  Du- 
pont. afterward  the  wife  of  the  Admiral, 
and  on  his  return  to  her  father's  house  at 
evening,  writing  in  her  album,  he  said: 

••After  having  soon,  nearly  half  a  century 
ago.  on  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine  a  scene  of 
bloody  fighting,  I  am  happy  now  to  find  it  the 
seat  of  industry,  beauty,  and  friendship. 

Lafayette." 

And  so.  at  a  point  on  the  stream  where, 
on  that  day  of  September.  1777.  we  should 
have  heard  the  sound  of  the  hostile  guns 
at  Cbadd's  Ford,  we  leave  it.  with  the 
words  of  the  gallant  Frenchman  to  do  it 
appropriate  and  well  deserved  honor. 


A   LITTLE  JOUENE1 

BY  CHAULKS  DI 

VIII. 

IN  real  life  the  opera  or  the  theatre  is 
only  the  prologue  to  the  evening.  Our 
little  party  supped  at  Delgardo's.  The 
play  then  begins.  New  York  is  quite 
awake  by  that  time,  and  ready  to  amuse 
itself.  After  the  public  duty,  the  public 
attitudinizing,  after  assisting  at  the  arti- 
ficial comedy  and  tragedy  which  imitate 
life  under  a  mask,  and  suggest  without 
satisfying,  comes  the  actual  experience. 
My  gentle  girl— God  bless  your  sweet  face 

*  Beguu  in  Aj> 
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and  pure  heai't! — who  looked  down  from 
the  sky-parlor  at  the  Metropolitan  upon 
the  legendary  splendor  of  the  stage  and 
the  alluring  beauty  and  wealth  of  the 
boxes,  and  went  home  to  create  in  dreams 
the  dearest  romance  in  a  maiden's  life, 
you  did  not  know  that  for  many  the  ro- 
mance of  the  night  just  began  when  the 
curtain  fell. 

The  streets  were  as  light  as  day.  At 
no  other  hour  were  the  pavements  so 
thronged,  was  there  such  a  crush  of  car- 
riages, such  a  blockade  of  cars,  such  run- 
1  number, 
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ningand  shouting,  greetings  and  decorous 
laughter,  such  a  swirl  of  pleasurable  ex- 
citement. Never  were  the  fashionable 
cafes  and  restaurants  so  crowded  and 
brilliant.  It  is  not  a  carnival  time;  it  is 
just  the  How  and  ebb  of  a  night's  plea- 
sure, an  electric  night  which  lias  all  of 
the  morning  except  its  peace,  a  night  of 
the  gayest  opportunity  and  unlimited  pos- 
sibility. 

At  each  little  table  was  a  drama  in 
progress,  light  or  serious— all  the  more 
serious  for  being  light  at  the  moment  and 
unconsidered.  Morgan,  who  was  so  well 
informed  in  the  gossip  of  society  and  so 
little  involved  in  it— some  men  have  this 
faculty,  which  makes  them  much  more 
entertaining  than  the  daily  newspaper- 
knew  the  histories  of  half  the  people  in 
the  room.  There  were  an  Italian  marquis 
and  his  wife  supping  together  like  lovers, 
so  strong  is  the  force  of  habit  that  makes 
this  public  life  necessary  even  when  the 
domestic  life  is  established.  There  is  a 
man  who  shot  himself  rather  seriously  on 
the  door-steps  of  the  beauty  who  rejected 
him,  and  in  a  year  married  the  handsome 
and  more  wealthy  woman  who  sits  oppo- 
site him  in  that  convivial  party.  There 
is  a  Russian  princess,  a  fair  woman  with 
cool  observant  eyes,  making  herself  agree- 
able to  a  mixed  company  in  three  lan- 
guages. In  this  brilliant  light  is  it  not 
wonderful  how  dazzlingly  beautiful  the 
women  are — brunettes  in  yellow  and  dia- 
monds, blondes  in  elaborately  simple  toi- 
lets, with  only  a  bunch  of  roses  for  orna- 
ment, in  the  Hush  of  the  midnight  hour, 
in  a  radiant  glow  that  even  the  excite- 
ment and  the  lifted  glass  cannot  heighten  ? 
That  pretty  girl  yonder — is  she  wife  or 
widow? — slight  and  fresh  and  fair,  they 
say  has  an  ambition  to  extend  her  noto- 
riety by  going  upon  the  stage;  the  young 
lady  with  her,  who  does  not  seem  to  fear 
a  public  place,  may  be  helping  her  on  the 
road.  The  two  young  gentlemen,  their 
attendants,  have  the  air  of  taking  life  more 
seriously  than  the  girls,  but  regard  with 
respectful  interest  the  mounting  vivaci- 
ty of  their  companions,  which  rises  and 
sparkles  like  the  bubbles  in  the  slender 
glasses  which  they  raise  to  their  lips  with 
the  dainty  grace  of  practice.  The  staid 
family  parties  who  are  supping  at  adjoin- 
ing tables  notice  this  group  with  curiosity, 
and  express  their  opinion  by  elevated  eye- 
brows. 

Margaret  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and 


regarded  the  whole  in  a  musing  frame  of 
mind.  I  think  she  apprehended  nothing 
of  it  except  the  light,  the  color,  the  beauty, 
the  movement  of  gayety.  Eor  her  the 
notes  of  the  orchestra  sounded  through  it 
all — the  voices  of  the  singers,  the  hum  of 
the  house ;  it  was  all  a  spectacle  and  a  play. 
Why  should  she  not  enjoy  it?  There  was 
something  in  the  nature  of  the  girl  that 
responded  to  this  form  of  pleasure— the 
legitimate  pleasure  the  senses  take  in  be- 
ing gratified.  "It  is  so  different,"  she 
said  to  me,  "from  the  pleasure  one  has 
in  an  evening  by  the  lire.  Do  you  know 
even  Mr.  Morgan  seems  worldly  here." 

It  was  a  deeper  matter  than  she  thought, 
this  about  worldliness,  which  had  been 
raised  in  Margaret's  mind.  Have  we  all 
double  natures,  and  do  we  simply  conform 
to  whatever  surrounds  us?  Is  there  any 
difference  in  kind  between  the  country 
worldliness  and  the  city  worldliness?  I 
do  not  suppose  that  Margaret  formulated 
any  of  these  ideas  in  words.  Her  know- 
ledge of  the  city  had  hitherto  been  super- 
ficial. It  was  a  place  for  shopping,  for  a 
day  in  a  picture  exhibition,  for  an  even- 
ing in  the  theatre,  no  more  a  part  of  her 
existence  than  a  novel  or  a  book  of  travels: 
of  the  life  of  the  town  she  knew  nothing. 
That  night  in  her  room  she  became  aware 
for  the  first  time  of  another  world,  rest- 
less, fascinating,  striving,  full  of  opportu- 
nities.    What  must  London  be? 

If  we  could  only  note  the  first  coming 
into  the  mind  of  a  thought  that  changes 
life  and  re-forms  character  —  supposing 
that  every  act  and  every  new  departure 
has  this  subtle  beginning — we  might  be 
less  the  sport  of  circumstances  than  we 
seem  to  be.  Unnoted,  the  desire  so  swift- 
ly follows  the  thought  and  juggles  with 
the  will. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Henderson  left  his 
card  and  a  basket  of  roses.  Mr.  Lyon 
called.  It  was  a  constrained  visit.  Mar- 
garet was  cordially  civil,  and  I  fancied 
that  Mr.  Lyon  would  have  been  more  con- 
tent if  she  had  been  less  so.  If  he  were  a 
lover,  there  was  little  to  please  him  in  the 
exchange  of  the  commonplaces  of  the  day. 

"  Yes,"  he  was  saying  to  my  wife,  "  per- 
haps I  shall  have  to  change  my  mind 
about  the  simplicity  of  your  American 
life.  It  is  much  the  same  in  New  York 
and  London.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
more  or  less  sophistication." 

"  Mr.  Henderson  tells  us,"  said  my  wife, 
"  that  you  knew  the  Eschelles  in  London.'' 


2  If. 
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"Yes.     Miss  Eschelle  almost  had  a  ca- 
reer there  last  season." 
"Why  almost .'" 

"  Well — you  will  pardon  me — one  needs 
for  success  in  these  days  to  he  not  only 
very  clever,  but  equally  daring.  It  is 
every  day  more  difficult  to  make  a  sen- 
sation."1 

"  I  thought  her,  across  the  house,"  Mar- 
garet said,  "  very  pretty  and  attractive.  I 
did  not  know  you  were  so  satirical.  Mr. 
Lyon.  Do  you  mean  that  one  must  be 
more  daring,  as  you  call  it,  in  London  than 
in  New  York?11 

"I  hope  it  will  not  hurt  your  national 
pride,  Miss  Debree,  if  I  say  that  there  is 
always  the  greater  competition  in  the 
larger  market.11 

"Oh,  my  pride,"  Margaret  answered, 
"does  not  lie  in  that  direction." 

"And  to  do  her  justice,  I  don't  think 
Miss  Eschelle's  does  either.  She  appears 
to  be  more  interested  now  in  New  York 
than  in  London." 

He  laughed  as  he  said  this,  and  Marga- 
ret laughed  also,  and  then  stopped  sud- 
denly, thinking  of  the  roses  that  came 
that  morning.  Could  she  be  comparing 
the  Londoner  with  the  handsome  Ameri- 
can who  sat  by  her  side  at  the  opera  last 
night?  She  was  half  annoyed  with  her- 
self at  the  thought. 

"And  are  not  you  also  interested  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Lyon  ?"  my  wife  asked. 

"Yes,  moderately  so,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  say  it."  It  was  an  effort  on  his 
pa  rt  to  keep  up  the  conversation,  Margaret 
was  so  wholly  unresponsive;  and  after- 
ward, knowing  how  affairs  stood  with 
them,  I  could  understand  his  well-bred 
misery.  The  hardest  thing  in  the  world 
is  to  suffer  decorously  and  make  no  sign 
in  the  midst  of  a  society  which  insists  on 
stoicism,  no  matter  how  badly  one  is  hurt. 
The  Society  for  First  Aid  to  the  Injured 
hardens  its  heart  in  these  cases.  "  I  have 
never  seen  another  place, 11  he  continued, 
"  where  the  women  are  so  busy  in  improv- 
ing themselves.  Societies,  clubs,  parlor 
lectures,  readings,  recitations,  musicals, 
classes— it  fatigues  one  to  keep  in  sight  of 
them.  Every  afternoon,  every  evening, 
something.  I  doubt,  if  men  are  capabje  of 
such  incessant  energy,  Mrs.  Fairchild." 

"  And  you  find  they  have  no  time  to  be 
agreeable  ?" 

"  Quite  the  contrary.  There  is  nothing 
they  are  not  interesting  in,  nothing  about 
which  they  cannot  talk,  and  talk  intensely. 


They  absorb  everything,  and  have  the  gift 
of  acquiring  intelligence  without,  as  one 
of  them  told  me,  having  to  waste  time  in 
reading.  Yes,  it  is  a  most  interesting  city." 

The  coming  in  of  Mr.  Morgan  gave  an- 
other turn  to  the  talk.  He  had  been  to 
see  a  rural  American  play,  an  exhibition 
of  country  life  and  character,  constructed 
in  absolute  disregard  of  any  traditions  of 
the  stage. 

"  I  don't  suppose,"  Mr.  Morgan  said,  "a 
foreigner  would  understand  it;  if  would 
be  impossible  in  Paris,  incomprehensible 
in  London." 

"  Yes,  I  saw  it,"  said  Mr.  Lyon,  thus  ap- 
pealed to.  "  It  was  very  odd,  and  seemed 
to  amuse  the  audience  immensely.  I  sup- 
pose one  must  be  familiar  with  American 
farm  life  to  sec  the  points  of  it.  I  confess 
that  while  I  sat  there,  in  an  audience  so 
keenly  in  sympathy  with  the  play — almost 
a  part  of  it,  one  might  say  —  I  doubted 
if  I  understood  your  people  as  well  as  I 
thought  I  did  when  I  had  been  here  a  week 
only.  Perhaps  this  is  the  beginning  of 
an  American  drama." 

"  Fm  not  sure  but  it  is." 

"But  it  is  so  local!" 

"Anything  that  is  true  must  be  true  to 
local  conditions,  to  begin  with.  The  only 
question  is,  is  it  true  to  human  nature? 
What  puzzled  me  in  this  American  play 
was  its  raising  the  old  question  of  nature 
and  art.  You've  seen  Coquel in  ?  Well, 
that  is  acting,  as  artificial  as  a  sonnet,  the 
perfection  of  training,  skill  in  an  art.  You 
never  doubt  that  he  is  performing  in  a 
play  for  the  entertainment  of  an  audience. 
You  have  the  same  enjoyment  of  it  that 
you  have  of  a  picture — a  picture,  I  mean, 
full  of  character  and  sentiment,  not  a  pho- 
tograph. But  I  don't  think  of  Denman 
Thompson  as  an  actor  trained  to  perfection 
in  a  dramatic  school,  but  as  a  New  Hamp- 
shire farmer.  I  don't  admire  his  skill ;  I 
admire  him.  There  is  plenty  that  is  arti- 
ficial, even  conventional,  in  his  play,  plen- 
ty of  imitation  of  the  rustic  that  shows  it 
is  imitation,  but  he  is  the  natural  man. 
If  he  is  a  stage  illusion,  he  does  not  seem 
so  to  me." 

"Probably  to  an  American  audience 
only  he  does  not,"  Mr.  Lyon  remarked. 

"  Well,  that  is  getting  to  be  a  tolerably 
large  audience." 

"I  doubt  if  you  will  change  the  laws  of 
art,"  said  Mr.  Lyon,  rising  to  go. 

"  We  shall  hope  to  sec  you  again  at  our 
house,"  my  wife  said. 
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"  Yon  are  very  g'ood.  1  should  like  it. 
Rut  my  time  is  running  out." 

"If  you  cannot  come,  you  may  leave 
your  adieus  with  Miss  Debree,  who  is  stay- 
ing some  time  in  the  city."  my  wife  said, 
evidently  to  Margaret's  annoyance.  But 
she  could  do  no  less  than  give  him  her 
city  address,  though  the  information  was 
not  accompanied  by  any  invitation  in  her 
manner. 

Margaret  was  to  stay  some  time  with 
two  maiden  ladies,  old  friends  of  her  mo- 
ther, the  Misses  Arbuser.  The  Arbusers 
were  people  of  consequence  in  their  day, 
with  a  certain  social  prestige;  in  fact  the 
excellent  ladies  were  two  generations  re- 
moved from  successful  mercantile  life, 
which  in  the  remote  perspective  took  on 
an  old-family  solidity.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  city  could  Margaret  have  come  closer 
in  contact  with  a  certain  phase  of  New- 
York  life  in  which  women  are  the  chief 
actors — a  phase  which  maybe  a  transition, 
and  may  be  only  a  craze.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  condescension  of  society  to  litera- 
ture as  it  is  a  discovery  that  literature  and 
art.  in  the  persons  of  those  who  produce 
both,  may  be  sources  of  amusement,  or 
perhaps,  to  be  just,  of  tin'  enlargement  of 
the  horizon  and  the  improvement  of  the 
mind.  The  society  mind  was  never  before 
so  hospitable  to  new  ideas  and  new  sen- 
sations. Charities,  boards  of  managers, 
missions,  hospitals,  news-rooms,  and  lodg- 
ing-houses for  the  illiterate  and  the  home- 
less— these  are  not  sufficient,  even  with 
balls,  dancing-  classes,  and  teas,  for  the  su- 
perfluous energies  of  this  restless,  improv- 
ing generation  ;  there  must  be  also  radical 
clubs,  reading  classes,  study  classes,  eth- 
ical, historical,  scientific,  literary  lectures, 
the  reading  of  papers  by  ladies  of  dis- 
tinction and  gentlemen  of  special  attain- 
ments— an  unremitting  pursuit  of  culture 
and  information.  Curiosity  is  awake. 
The  extreme  of  social  refinement  and  a 
mild  Bohemianism  almost  touch.  It  pass- 
es beyond  the  affectation  of  knowing  per- 
sons who  write  books  and  write  for  the 
press,  artists  in  paint  and  artists  in  music. 
"You  cannot  be  sure  in  the  most  exclu- 
sive circle" — it  was  Carmen  Esehelle  who 
said  this — "that  you  will  not  meet  an 
author  or  even  a  journalist."  Not  all  the 
women,  however,  adore  letters  or  affect 
enthusiasm  at  drawing-room  lectures: 
there  are  some  bright  and  cynical  ones 
who  do  not,  who  write,  papers  themselves, 
and  have  an  air  of  being  behind  the  scenes. 


Margaret  had  thought  that  she  was  fully 
occupied  in  the  country,  with  her  teach- 
ing, her  reading,  her  literature  and  his- 
torical clults,  but  she  had  never  known 
before,  what  it  was  to  be  busy  and  not 
have  time  for  anything,  always  in  pursuit 
of  some  new  thing,  and  getting  a  frag- 
ment here  and  there;  life  was  a  good  deal 
like  reading  the  dictionary  and  remem- 
bering none  of  the  words.  And  it  was 
all  so  cosmopolitan  and  all-em  brae  ingly 
sympathetic.  One  day  it  was  a  paper  by 
a  Servian  countess  on  the  social  life  of  the 
Servians,  absorbingly  interesting  both  in 
itself  and  because  it  was  a  countess  who 
read  it;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  sing- 
ing of  an  Icelandic  tenor  and  a  Swedish 
soprano,  and  a  recital  on  the  violin  by  a 
slight, red-haired, middle-aged  woman  from 
London.  All  the  talents  serin  to  be  afloat 
and  at  the  service  of  the  strenuous  ones 
who  are  cultivating  themselves. 

The  first  function  at  which  Margaret 
assisted  in  the  long  drawing-rooms  of  the 
Arbusers  was  a  serious  one  —one  that  com- 
bined the  charm  of  culture  with  the  temp- 
tations of  benevolence.  The  rooms  were 
crowded  with  the  fashion  of  the  town, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  clergymen  and  of 
thin  philanthropic  gentlemen  in  advanced 
years.  It  was  a  four-o'clock,  and  the  as- 
sembly had  the  cheerfulness  of  a  recep- 
tion, only  that  the  display  of  toilets  was 
felt  to  be  sanctified  by  a  purpose.  The 
performance  opened  with  a  tremendous 
prelude  on  the  piano  by  Herr  Bloom  gar- 
ten.  who  had  been  Liszt's  favorite  pupil; 
indeed  it  was  whispered  that  Liszt  had 
said  that,  old  as  lie  was,  he  never  heard 
Bloomgarten  without  learning  something. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  subdued  conver- 
sation while  the  pianist  was  in  his  ex- 
treme agony  of  execution,  and  a  hush  of 
extreme  admiration  —  it  was  divine,  di- 
vine, ravishing — when  he  had  finished. 

The  speaker  was  a  learned  female  pun- 
dit from  India,  and  her  object  was  to  in- 
terest the  women  of  America  in  the  con- 
dition of  their  unfortunate  Hindoo  sisters. 
It  appeared  that  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  them  were  doomed  to  early 
and  life-long  widowhood,  owing  to  the 
operation  of  cruel  caste  laws,  which  con- 
demned even  girls  betrothed  to  deceased 
Brahmins  to  perpetual  celibacy.  This  fate 
could  only  be  alleviated  by  the  education 
and  elevation  of  women.  And  money  was 
needed  for  schools,  especially  for  medical 
schools,  which  would  break  down  the  walls 
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of  prejudice  and  enfranchise  the  sex.  The 
appeal  was  so  charmingly  made  that  every 
one  was  moved  by  it,  especially  the  maiden 
ladies  present,  who  might  be  supposed  to 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  their  dusky  sis- 
ters beyond  the  seas.  The  speaker  said, 
with  a  touch  of  humor  that -always  inten- 
sifies a  serious  discourse,  that  she  had  been 
told  that  in  one  of  the  New  England  States 
there  was  a  superfluity  of  unmarried  wo- 
men; but  this  was  an  entirely  different  af- 
fair: it  was  a  matter  of  choice  with  these 
highly  educated  and  accomplished  wo- 
men. And  the  day  had  come  when  wo- 
man could  make  her  choice !  At  this  there 
was  a  great  clapping  of  hands.  It  was 
one  thing  to  be  free  to  lead  a  life  of  single 
self-culture,  and  quite  another  to  be  com- 
pelled to  lead  a  single  life  without  self- 
culture.  The  address  was  a  great  success, 
and  much  enthusiasm  spread  abroad  for 
the  cause  of  the  unmarried  women  of  India. 

In  the  audience  were  Mrs.  Eschelle  and 
her  daughter.  Margaret  and  Carmen  were 
made  acquainted,  and  were  drawn  together 
by  curiosity,  and  perhaps  by  a  secret  feel- 
ing of  repulsion.  Carmen  was  all  candor 
and  sweetness,  and  absorbingly  interested 
in  the  women  of  India,  she  said.  With 
Margaret's  permission  she  would  come 
and  see  her,  for  she  believed  they  had 
common  friends. 

It  would  seem  that  there  could  not  be 
much  sympathy  between  natures  so  op- 
posed, persons  who  looked  at  life  from 
such  different  points  of  view7,  but  undeni- 
ably Carmen  had  a  certain  attraction  for 
Margaret.  The  New-Englander,  whose 
climate  is  at  once  his  enemy  and  his  tonic, 
always  longs  for  the  tropics,  which  to  him 
are  a  region  of  romance,  as  Italy  is  to  the 
German.  In  his  nature  also  there  is  some- 
thing easily  awakened  to  the  allurements 
of  a  sensuous  existence,  and  to  a  desire 
for  a  freer  experience  of  life  than  custom 
has  allowed  him.  Carmen,  who  showed 
to  Margaret  only  her  best  side — she  would 
have  been  wise  to  exhibit  no  other  to  Hen- 
derson, but  women  of  her  nature  are  apt 
to  cheapen  themselves  with  men — seemed 
an  embodiment  of  that  graceful  gayety 
and  fascinating  worklliness  which  make 
the  world  agreeable. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  after  the  Indian 
function.  Margaret  was  alone  in  her  own 
cozy  sitting-room.  Nothing  was  wanting 
that  luxury  could  suggest  to  make  it  in 
harmony  with  a  beautiful  woman,  nothing 
that  did  not  natter  and  please,  or  nurse 


perhaps  a  personal  sense  of  beauty,  and 
impart  that  glow  of  satisfaction  which 
comes  when  the  senses  are  adroitly  min- 
istered to.  Margaret  had  been  in  a  mood 
that  morning  to  pay  extreme  attention 
to  her  toilet.  The  result  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  simplicity,  of  freshness,  of  maiden 
purity,  enhanced  by  the  touch  of  art.  As 
she  surveyed  herself  in  the  pier-glass,  and 
noted  the  refined  lines  of  the  morning 
gown  which  draped  but  did  not  conceal 
the  more  exquisite  lines  of  her  figure,  and 
adjusted  a  rose  in  her  bosom,  she  did  not 
feel  like  a  Puritan,  and.  although  she  may 
not  have  noted  the  fact,  she  did  not  look 
like  one.  It  was  not  a  look  of  vanity 
that  she  threw  into  the  mirror,  or  of  spe- 
cial self-consciousness;  in  her  toilet  she 
had  obeyed  only  her  instinct  (that  infal- 
lible guide  in  a  woman  of  refinement), 
and  if  she  was  conscious  of  any  emotion, 
it  was  of  the  stirring  within  her  of  the 
deepest  womanly  nature. 

In  fact  she  was  restless.  She  flung  her- 
self into  an  easy-chair  before  the  fire,  and 
took  up  a  novel.  It  was  a  novel  with  a 
religious  problem.  In  vain  . she  tried  to  be 
interested  in  it.  At  home  she  would  have 
absorbed  it  eagerly;  they  would  have  dis- 
cussed it;  the  doubts  and  suggestions  in  it 
would  have  assumed  the  deepest  personal 
importance.  It  might  have  made  an  era 
in  her  thoughtful  country  life.  Here  it 
did  not  so  appeal  to  her;  it  seemed  unreal 
and  shadowy  in  a  life  that  had  so  much 
more  of  action  than  of  reflection  in  it.  It 
was  a  life  fascinating  and  exciting,  and 
profoundly  unsatisfactory.  Yet,  after  all, 
it  was  more  really  life  than  that  placid 
vegetation  in  the  country.  She  felt  that 
in  the  whirl  of  only  a  few  days  of  it — 
operas,  receptions,  teas,  readings,  dances, 
dinners, where  eveiwbody  sparkled  with  a 
bewildering  brilliancy,  and  yet  from  which 
one  brought  away  nothing  but  a  sense  of 
strain;  such  gallantly,  such  compliments, 
such  an  easy  tossing  about  of  every  topic 
under  heaven;  such  an  air  of  knowing 
everything, and  not  caring  about  anything 
very  much;  so  much  mutual  admiration 
and  personal  satisfaction !  She  liked  it, 
and  perhaps  was  restless  because  she  liked 
it.  To  be  admired,  to  be  deferred  to — was 
there  auy  harm  in  that  ?  Only,  if  one 
suffers  admiration  to-day,  it  becomes  a  ne- 
cessity to-morrow.  She  began  to  feel  the 
influence  of  that  life  which  will  not  let 
one  stand  still  for  a  moment.  If  it  is  not 
the  opera,  it  is  a  charity;  if  it  is  not  a 
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lover,  it  is  some  endowed  cot  in  a  hospital. 
There  must  be  something-  going  on  every 
day,  every  hour. 

Yes,  she  was  restless,  and  could  not 
read.  She  thought  of  Mr.  Henderson. 
He  had  called  formally.  She  had  seen 
him,  here  and  there,  again  and  again. 
He  had  sought  her  out  in  all  companies; 
his  face  had  broken  into  a  smile  when  he 
met  her;  he  had  talked  with  her  lightly, 
gayly;  she  remembered  the  sound  of  his 
voice;  she  had  learned  to  know  his  figure 
in  a  room  among  a  hundred;  and  she 
blushed  as  she  remembered  that  she  had 
once  or  twice  followed  him  with  her  eyes 
in  the  throng.  He  was,  to  be  sure,  no- 
thing to  her;  but  he  was  friendly  ;  he  was 
certainly  entertaining;  he  was  a  part, 
somehow,  of  this  easy-flowing  life. 

Miss  Eschelle  was  announced.  Mar- 
garet begged  that  she  would  come  up- 
stairs without,  ceremony.  The  mutual 
taking-in  of  the  pretty  street  costume  and 
the  pretty  morning  toilet  was  the  work 
of  a  moment — the  photographer  has  in- 
vented no  machine  that  equals  a  woman's 
eyes  for  such  a  purpose. 

"How  delightful  it  is!  how  altogether 
charming!"  and  Margaret  felt  that  she 
was  included  with  the  room  in  this  ad- 
miration. "I  told  mamma,  that  I  was 
coining  to  see  you  this  morning,  even  if  I 
missed  the  Nestors'  luncheon.  I  like  to 
please  myself  sometimes.  Mamma  says 
I'm  frivolous,  but  do  you  know"  —  the 
girls  were  comfortably  seated  by  the  fire, 
and  Carmen  turned  her  sweet  face  and 
candid  eyes  to  her  companion — "I  get 
dreadfully  tired  of  all  this  goiiig  round 
and  round.  No,  I  don't  even  go  to  the 
Indigent  Mothers'  Home;  it's  part  of  the 
same  thing,  but  I  haven't  any  gift  that 
way.    Ah.  you  were  reading — that  novel." 

"Yes;  I  was  trying  to  read  it;  I  in- 
tend to  read  it." 

"  Oh,  we  have  had  it!  It's  a  little  past 
now,  but  it  has  been  all  the  rage.  Every- 
body has  read  it;  that  is,  I  don't  know 
that  anybody  has  read  it,  but  everybody 
has  been  talking  about  it.  Of  course 
somebody  must  have  read  it,  to  set  the 
thing  agoing.  And  it  has  been  discuss- 
ed to  death.  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  I  had 
changed  my  religion  half  a  dozen  times 
in  a  fortnight.  But  I  haven't  heard  any- 
thing about  it  for  a  week.  We  have 
taken  up  the  Hindoo  widows  now.  you 
know."  And  the  girl  laughed,  as  if  she 
knew  she  were  talking  nonsense. 


"And  you  do  not  read  much  in  the 
city?"  Margaret  asked,  with  an  answering 
smile. 

"Yes;  in  the  summer.  That  is,  some 
do.  There  is  a  reading  set.  I  don't  know 
that  they  read  much,  but  there  is  a  read- 
ing set.  You  know.  Miss  Debree,  that 
when  a  book  is  published— really  pub- 
lished, as  Mr.  Henderson  says — you  don't 
need  to  read  it.  Somehow  it  gets  into 
the  air  and  becomes  common  property. 
Everybody  hears  the  whole  thing.  You 
can  talk  about  it,  from  a  notice.  Of 
course  there  are  some  novels  that  one 
must  read  in  order  to  understand  human 
nature.     Do  you  read  French  ?" 

"Yes;  bat  not  many  French  novels;  I 
cannot." 

"Nor  can  I," said  Carmen,  with  a,  sin- 
cere face.  "They  are  too  realistic  for 
me."  She  was  at  the  moment  running 
over  in  her  mind  a  "situation"  in  a  paper- 
covered  novel  turned  down  on  her  night 
stand.  "  Mr.  Henderson  says  that  every- 
body condemns  the  French  novels,  and 
that  people  praise  the  novels  they  don't 
read." 

"You  know  Mr.  Henderson  very  well?" 
"Yes;  we've  known  him  a,  long  time. 
He  is  the  only  man  I'm  afraid  of." 
"Afraid  of?" 

"Well,  you  know,  he  is  a  sort  of  Club 
man :  that  style  of  man  provokes  your 
curiosity,  for  you  never  can  tell  how 
much  such  men  know.  It  makes  you  a 
little  uneasy." 

Carmen  was  looking  into  the  fire,  as 
if  abstractedly  reflecting  upon  the  nature 
of  men  in  general,  but  she  did  not  fail  to 
notice  a.  slight  expression  of  pain  on  Mar- 
garet's  face. 

"But  there  is  your  Mr.  Lyon—" 

Margaret  laughed.  "You  do  me  too 
much  honor.  I  think  you  discovered  him 
first." 

"Well,  our  Mr.  Lyon."  Carmen  was 
still  looking  into  the  lire.  "He  is  such 
a  good  young  man  !" 

Margaret  did  not,  exactly  fancy  this 
sort  of  commendation,  and  she  replied, 
with  somewhat,  the  tone  of  defending 
him,  "We  all  have  the  highest  regard 
for  Mr.  Lyon." 

"Yes,  and  he  is  quite  gone  on  Brandon, 
I  assure  you.  He  intends  to  do  a.  great 
deal  of  good  in  the  world.  I  think  he 
spends  half  his  time  in  New  York  study- 
ing, he  calls  it,  our  charitable  institutions. 
Mamma  reproaches  me  that  I  don't  take 
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more  interest  in  philanthropy.  That  is 
her  worldly  side.  Everybody  has  a 
worldly  side.  I'm  as  worldly  as  I  can 
be" — this  with  a  look  of  innocence  that 
denied  the  self -accusation — "but  I  haven't 
any  call  to  marry  into  Exeter  Hall  and 
that  sort  of  tiling.  That  is  what  she 
means  —  dear  mamma.  Are  you  High- 
Church  or  evangelical?"  she  asked,  after 
a  moment,  turning  to  Margaret,  as  if  the 
question  were  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Margaret  explained  that  she  was  nei- 
ther. 

'■  Well,  T.  am  High-Church,  and  Mr. 
Lyon  is  evangelical— Church  evangelical. 
There  couldn't  be  any  happiness,  you 
know,  without  harmony  in  religions  be- 
lief." 

"I  should  think  not,"  said  Margaret, 
now  quite  recovering  herself.  "It  must 
be  a  matter  of  great  anxiety  to  you  here." 

Carmen  was  quick  to  note  the  change 
of  tone,  and  her  face  beamed  with  merri- 
ment as  she  rose. 

What  nonsense  Eve  been  talking!  I 
did  not  intend  to  go  into  such  deep  things. 
You  must  not  mind  what  I  said  about  Mr. 
(a  little  pause  to  read  Margaret's  face) — 
Mr.  Lyon.  We  esteem  him  as  much  as 
yon  do.  TIow  charming  you  are  looking 
this  morning!  I  wish  I  had  your  secret 
of  not  letting  this  life  tell  on  one."  And 
she  was  gone  in  a  shower  of  compliments 
and  smiles  and  caressing  ways.  She  had 
found  out  what  she  came  to  hud  out.  Mr. 
Henderson  needs  watching,  she  said  to 
herself. 

The  interview,  as  Margaret  thought  it 
over,  was  amusing,  but  it  did  not  raise 
her  spirits.  Was  everybody  worldly  and 
shallow?  Was  this  the  sort  of  woman 
w  hom  Mr.  Henderson  fancied  '.  Was  Mi1. 
Henderson  the  sort,  of  man  to  whom  such 
a  woman  would  be  attracted? 

IN. 

It  was  a  dinner  party  in  one  of  the  up- 
town houses— palaces— that  begin  to  re- 
peat in  size,  spaciousness  of  apartments, 
and  decoration  the  splendor  of  the  Medi- 
cean  merchant  princes.  It  is  the  penalty 
that  we  pay  for  the  freedom  of  republican 
opportunity  that  some  must  be  very  rich. 
This  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  open 
chance  for  everybody  to  be  rich.  And  it 
is  the  surest  way  to  distinction.  In  a 
free  country  the  course  must  be  run,  and 
it  is  by  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth 
that  one  can  get  beyond  anxiety,  and  be 


at  liberty  to  indulge  in  republican  sim- 
plicity. 

Margaret  and  Miss  Arbuser  were  ush- 
ered in  through  a  double  row  of  servants 
in  livery— short-clothes  and  stockings— in 
decorous  vacuity — an  array  necessary  to 
bring  into  relief  the  naturalness  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  entertainers.  Vulgarity, 
one  can  see,  consists  in  making  one's  self 
a  part  of  the  display  of  wealth:  the  thing 
to  be  attained  is  personal  simplicity  on 
a  background  of  the  richest  ostentation. 
It  is  difficult  to  attain  this,  and  theory 
says  that  it  lakes  three  generations  for  a 
man  to  separate  himself  thus  from  his  dis- 
play, it  was  the  tattle  of  the  town  that 
the  first  owner  of  the  pictures  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Stott  mansion  used  to  tell  the 
prices  to  his  visitors;  the  third  owner  is 
quite  beyond  remembering  them.  He 
might  mention,  laughingly,  that  the  or- 
namented shovel  in  the  great  fireplace  in 
the  library  was  decorated  by  Vavani — it 
was  his  wife's  fancy.  But  he  did  not  say 
that  the  ceiling  in  the  music-room  was 
painted  by  Pontifex  Lodge,  or  that  six 
Italian  artists  had  worked  four  years  mak- 
ing the  Corean  room,  every  inch  of  it  ex- 
quisite as  an  intaglio — indeed,  the  report- 
ers had  made  the  town  familiar  with  the 
costly  facts. 

The  present  occupants  understood  quite 
well  the  value  of  a  background  :  the  house 
swarmed  with  servants  —  retainers,  one 
might  say.  Margaret,  who  was  fresh 
from  her  history  class,  recalled  the  days 
of  Elizabeth,  "when  a  man's  importance 
was  gauged  by  the  retinue  of  servitors  and 
men  and  women  in  waiting.  And  this 
is,  after  all,  a  belter  test  of  wealth  than  a 
mere  accumulation  of  things  and  cost  of 
decoration,  for  though  men  and  women 
do  not  cost  so  much  originally  as  good 
pictures — that  is,  good  men  and  women — 
everybody  knows  that  it  needs  more  reve- 
nue to  maintain  them.  Though  the  din- 
ner party  was  not  large,  there  was  to  be 
a  dance  afterward,  and  for  every  guest 
was  provided  a  special  attendant. 

The  dinner  was  served  in  the  state  din- 
ing room,  to  which  Mr.  Henderson  had  the 
honor  of  conducting  Margaret.  Here 
prevailed  also  the  same  studied  simpli- 
city. The  seats  were  for  sixteen.  The 
table  went  to  the  extremity  of  elegant 
plainness,  no  crowding,  no  confusion  of 
colors  under  the  soft  lights;  if  there  was 
ostentation  anywhere,  it  was  in  the  daz- 
zling fineness  of  the  expanse  of  table- 
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linen,  not  in  the  few  rare  flowers,  or  the 
crystal,  or  the  plate,  which  was  of  solid 
gold,  simply  modest.  The  eye  is  pleased 
by  this  chastity — pure  whiteness,  the  glow 
of  yellow,  the  slight  touch  of  sensuous 
warmth  in  the  rose.  The  dinner  was  in 
keeping,  short,  noiselessly  served  under 
the  eye  of  the  maitre  d'hotcl.  few  courses, 
few  wines;  no  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
host  and  hostess— perhaps  just  a  little  con- 
seiousness  that  everything  was  simple  and 
elegant,  a  little  consciousness  of  the  back- 
ground; but  another  generation  will  re- 
move that. 

If  to  Margaret's  country  apprehension 
the  conversation  was  not  quite  up  to  the 
level  of  the  dinner  and  the  house— what 
except  that  of  a  circle  of  wits,  who  would 
be  out  of  place  there,  could  be  \ — the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Henderson,  who  devoted  him- 
self to  her,  made  the  lack  unnoticed.  The 
talk  ran,  as  usual,  on  the  opera,  Wagner, 
a  Christmas  party  at  Lenox,  at  Tuxedo, 
somebody's  engagement,  some  lucky  hit  in 
the  Exchange,  the  irritating  personalities 
of  the  newspapers,  the  last  English  sea- 
son, the  marriage  of  the  Duchess  of  Bol in- 
broke,  a  confidential  disclosure  of  who 
would  be  in  the  cabinet  and  who  would 
have  missions,  a  jocular  remark  across  the 
table  about  a  "corner"  (it  is  impossible  ab- 
solutely here,  as  well  as  at  a  literary  din- 
ner, to  sink  the  shop), the  Sunday  opening 
of  galleries — anything  to  pass  the  hour, 
the  ladies  contributing  most  of  the  vi- 
vacity and  persiflage. 

•"  1  saw  you,  Mr.  Henderson" — it  was 
Mrs.  Laflamme  raising  her  voice — "the 
other  night  in  a  box  with  a  very  pretty 
woman." 

"Yes — Miss  Eschelle." 

"  I  don't  know  them.  We  used  to  hear 
of  them  in  Naples, Venice,  various  places; 
they  were  in  Europe  some  time.  I  believe. 
She  was  said  to  be  very  entertaining  and 
— and  enterprising. " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  they  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  world.  The  other  lady  was 
her  mother.  And  the  man  with  us — that 
might  interest  you  more,  Mrs.  Laflamme 
— was  Mr.  Lyon,  who  will  be  the  Earl  of 
Chisbolm." 

"  Ah  !    Then  I  suppose  she  has  money?"' 

"I  never  saw  any  painful  evidence  of 
poverty.  But  I  don't  think  Mr.  Lyon  is 
fortune-hunting.  He  seems  to  be  after 
information  and — goodness." 

Margaret  flushed  a  little,  but  apparently 
Henderson  did  not  notice  it.     Then  she 
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said  (after  Mrs.  Laflamme  had  dropped 
the  subject  with  the  remark  that  he  had 
come  to  the  right  place*.  "Miss  Eschelle 
called  on  me  yesterday." 

''And  was.  no  doubt,  agreeable." 

"She  was,  as  Mrs.  Laflamme  says,  en- 
tertaining.   She  quoted  you  a  good  deal.'' 

"  Quoted  me  ?    For  what  .'" 

"As  one  would  a  hook,  as  a  familiar 
authority." 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  flattered,  if 
you  will  excuse  the  street  expression,  to 
have  my  stock  quotable.  Perhaps  you 
couldn't  tell  whether  Miss  Eschelle  was  a 
bull  or  a  bear  in  this  case  :" 

"I  don't  clearly  know  what  that  is. 
She  didn't  offer  me  any."  said  Margaret, 
in  a  tone  of  carrying  on  the  figure  with- 
out any  personal  meaning. 

"  Well,  she  is  a  bit  of  an  operator.  A 
good  many  women  here  amuse  themsel  ves 
a  little  in  stocks." 

"  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  very  feminine." 

"No?  But  women  generally  like  to 
take  risks  and  chances.  In  countries 
where  lotteries  are  established  they  always 
buy  tickets." 

"Ah!  then  they  only  risk  what  they 
have.  I  think  women  are  more  prudent 
and  conservative  than  men." 

"No  doubt.  They  are  conservatives 
usually.  But  when  they  do  go  in  for 
radical  measures  and  risks,  they  leave  us 
quite  behind."  Mr.  Henderson  did  not 
care  to  extend  the  conversation  in  this 
direction,  and  he  asked,  abruptly.  "Are 
you  finding  New  York  agreeable.  Miss 
Debree  .'" 

"Yes.  Yes  and  no  One  has  no  time 
to  one's  self.  Do  you  understand  why  it 
is,  Mr.  Henderson,  that  one  can  enjoy  the 
whole  day  and  then  be  thoroughly  dissatis- 
fied with  it?" 

"Perfectly;  when  the  excitement  is 
over." 

"And  then  I  don't  seem  to  be  myself 
here.  I  have  a  feeling  of  having  lost  my- 
self." 

"  Because  the  world  is  so  big  ?" 

"Not  that.  Do  you  know,  the  world 
seems  much  smaller  here  than  at  home." 

"  And  the  city  appears  narrow  and  pro- 
vincial ?" 

"I  cannot  quite  explain  it.  The  in- 
terests of  life  don't  seem  so  large— the 
questions,  I  mean,  what  is  going  on  in 
Europe,  the  literature,  the  reforms,  the 
politics.  I  get  a  wider  view  when  I  stand 
off— at  home.    I  suppose  it  is  more  con- 
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centrated  here.  And,  oh  dear,  I'm  so 
stupid !  Everybody  is  so  alert  in  little 
things,  so  quick  to  turn  a  compliment,  and 
say  a  bright  thing.  While  I  am  getting 
ready  to  say  what  I  really  think  about 
Browning,  for  instance,  he  is  disposed  of 
in  a  sentence." 

' '  That  is  because  you  try  to  say  what 
you  really  think." 

"If  one  don't,  what's  the  use  of  talk  ?" 

"Oh,  to  pass  the  time." 

Margaret  looked  up  to  see  if  Henderson 
was  serious.  Thei*e  was  a  smile  of  amuse- 
ment on  his  face,  but  not  at  all  offensive, 
because  the  woman  saw  that  it  was  a  look 
of  interest  also. 

"Then  I  sha'n't  be  serious  any  more," 
she  said,  as  there  was  a  movement  to  quit 
the  table. 

"That  lays  the  responsibility  on  me  of 
being  serious, "he replied,  in  the  same  light 
tone. 

Later  they  were  wandering  through  the 
picture  -  gallery  together.  A  galleiy  of 
modern  pictures  appeals  for  the  most  part 
to  the  senses,  represents  the  pomps,  the 
color,  the  allurements  of  life.  It  struck 
Henderson  forcibly  that  this  gallery, 
which  he  knew  well,  appeared  very  dif- 
ferent looking  at  it  with  Miss  Debree  from 
what  it  would  if  he  had  been  looking  at 
it  with  Miss  Eschelle.  There  were  some 
pictures  that  he  hurried  past,  some  tech- 
nical excellences — only  used  for  sensuous 
effects — that  he  did  not  call  attention  to 
as  he  might  have  done  with  another. 
Curiously  enough,  he  found  himself  seek- 
ing sentiment,  purity.  If  the  drawing 
was  bad,  Margaret  knew  it;  if  a  false  note 
was  struck,  she  saw  it.  But  she  was  not 
educated  up  to  a  good  many  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  gallery.  Henderson  per- 
ceived this,  and  his  manner  to  her  became 
more  deferential  and  protective.  It  was 
a  manner  to  which  every  true  woman  re- 
sponds, and  Margaret  was  happy,  more 
herself,  and  talked  with  a  freedom  and 
gayety,  a  spice  of  satire,  and  a  note  of  real- 
ity, that  made  her  every  moment  more 
attractive  to  her  companion.  In  her 
animation  the  charm  of  her  unworn 
beauty  blazed  upon  him  with  a  direct 
personal  appeal.  He  hardly  cared  to 
conceal  his  frank  admiration.  She,  on 
her  part,  was  thinking,  what  could  Miss 
Eschelle  mean  by  saying  that  she  was 
afraid  of  him  ? 

"  Does  the  world  seem  any  larger  here, 
Miss  Debree  ?"  he  asked,  as  they  had  lin- 


geringly  made  the  circuit  of  the  room  and 
passed  out  through  the  tropical  conserva- 
tory to  join  the  rest  of  the  company. 

"Yes — away  from  people." 

"Then  it  is  not  numbers,  I  am  glad  to 
know,  that  make  a  world." 

She  did  not  reply.  But  when  he  en- 
countered her,  robed  for  departure,  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairway,  she  gave  him  her 
hand  in  good-night,  and  their  eyes  met 
for  a  moment. 

I  wonder  if  that  was  the  time?  Prob- 
ably not.  I  fancy  that  when  the  right 
day  came  she  confessed  that  the  moment 
was  when  she  first  saw  him  enter  their 
box  at  the  opera. 

Henderson  walked  down  the  Avenue 
slowly,  hearing  the  echo  of  his  oavu  steps 
in  the  deserted  street.  He  was  in  no  haste 
to  reach  home:  It  was  such  a  delightful 
evening,  snowing  a  little,  and  cold,  but  so 
exhilarating.  He  remembered  just  how 
she  turned  her  head  as  she  got  into  the 
carriage.  She  had  touched  his  arm  light- 
ly once  in  the  gallery  to  call  his  attention 
to  a  picture.  Yes,  the  world  was  larger, 
larger  by  one,  and  it  would  seem  large — 
her  image  came  to  him  distinctly — if  she 
were  the  only  one. 

Henderson  was  under  the  spell  of  this 
evening  when  the  next,  in  response  to  a 
note  asking  him  to  call  for  a  moment  on 
business,  lie  was  shown  into  the  Eschelle 
drawing-room.  It  was  dimly  lighted,  but 
familiarity  with  the  place  enabled  him 
without  difficulty  to  find  his  way  down 
the  long  suite,  rather  overcrowded  with 
luxurious  furniture,  statuary,  and  pictures 
on  easels,  to  the  little  library  at  the  far  end 
glowing  in  a  rosy  light. 

There,  ensconced  in  a  big  chair,  a  book 
in  her  hand,  one  pretty  foot  on  the  fender, 
sat  Carmen,  in  a  grayish,  vaporous  toilet 
which  took  a  warm  hue  from  the  color  of 
the  spreading  lamp  shades.  On  the  carved 
table  near  was  a  litter  of  books  and  of 
nameless  little  ai'ticles,  costly  and  coquet- 
tish, which  assert  femininity  even  in  a 
literary  atmosphere.  Over  the  fireplace 
hung  a  picture  of  spring — a  budding  girl, 
smiling  and  winning,  in  a  semi-transparent 
raiment,  advancing  with  swift  steps  to 
bring  in  the  season  of  flowers  and  of  love. 
The  hand  that  held  the  book  rested  upon 
the  arm  of  the  chair,  a  finger  inserted  in 
the  place  where  she  had  been  reading-,  her 
rounded  white  arm  visible  to  the  elbow, 
and  Carmen  was  looking  into  the  fire  in 
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the  attitude  of  reflection  upon  a  suggestive 
passage. 

Women  have  so  many  forms  of  attrac- 
tion, different  women  are  attractive  in  so 
many  different  ways,  moods  are  so  chan- 
ging, beauty  is  so  undetinable,and  lias  so 
many  weapons.  And  yet  men  are  called 
inconstant ! 

It  was  not  until  Henderson  had  time 
to  take  in  the  warmth  of  this  domestic 
picture  that.  Carmen  rose. 

"  It  is  so  good  of  you  to  come — with  all 
your  engagements.  Mamma  is  excused 
with  a  headache,  but  she  has  left  me  pow- 
er of  attorney  to  ask  questions  about  our 
little  venture." 

"I  hope  the  attorney  will  not  put  me 
through  a  cross-examination." 

"That  depends  upon  how  you  have 
been  behaving,  Mr.  Henderson.  I'm  not 
very  cross  yet.  Now  sit  there  so  that  I 
can  look  at  you  and  see  how  honest  you 
are. " 

"Do  you  want  me  to  put  on  my  busi- 
ness or  my  evening  expression  ?" 

"  Oh.  the  first,  if  you  mean  business." 

"  Well,  your  stocks  are  going  up." 

"That's  nice.  You  are  so  lucky!  Ev- 
erything goes  up  with  you.  Do  you  know 
what  they  say  of  you  ?" 

"Nothing  bad,  I  hope  ?" 

"That  everything  you  touch  turns  to 
gold.  That  you  will  be  one  of  the  Na- 
bobs of  New  York  in  ten  years." 

"That's  a  startling  destiny." 

"Isn't  it?  I  don't  like  it."  The  girl 
seemed  very  serious.  "I'd  like  you  to  be 
distinguished.  To  be  in  the  cabinet.  To 
be  Minister — go  to  England.  But  one 
needs  a  great  deal  of  money  for  that— to 
go  as  one  ought  to  go.  What  a  career  is 
open  to  a  man  in  this  country  if  he  has 
money !" 

"But  I  don't  cai'e  for  politics." 
AVho  does  ?    But  position.    You  can 
afford  that  if  you  have  money  enough. 
Do  you  know,  Mr.  Henderson,  I  think  you 
are  dull." 

"Thank  you.  I  reckoned  you'd  find 
it  out." 

"The  other  night  at  the  Nestor  ball  a 
lady — no,  I  won't  tell  you  who  she  is— 
asked  me  if  I  knew  who  that  man  was 
across  the  room,  such  an  air  of  distinc- 
tion, might  be  the  new  British  Minister. 
You  know,  I  almost  blushed  when  I  said 
I  did  know  him." 

"Well?" 

"You  see  what  people  expect  of  you. 


When  a  man  looks  distinguished  and  is 
clever,  and  knows  how  to  please  if  he 
likes,  he  cannot  help  having  a  career, 
unless  he  is  afraid  to  take  the  chances." 

Henderson  was  not  conscious  of  ever 
being  wanting  in  this  direction.  The  pic- 
ture conjured  up  by  the  ingenious  girl 
was  not  unfamiliar  to  his  mind,  and  he 
understood  quite  well  the  relation  to  it 
that  Carmen  had  in  her  mind ;  but  he 
did  not  take  the  lead  offei'ed.  Instead,  he 
took  refuge  in  the  usual  commonplace, 
and  asked,  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  have 
been  a  man  ?" 

"Heaven  forbid!  I  should  be  too 
wicked.  It  is  responsibility  enough  to  be 
a  woman.  I  did  not  expect  such  a  banal- 
ity from  you.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, wre  had  better  sell  ?" 

"Sell  what?" 

"Our  stocks.  You  are  so  occupied  that 
I  thought  they  might  fall  when  you  are 
up  in  the  clouds  somewhere." 

"No;  I  shall  not  forget." 

"Well,  such  things  happen.  I  might 
forget  you  if  it  were  not  for  the  stocks." 

"Then  I  shall  keep  the  stocks,  even  if 
they  fall." 

"And  we  should  both  fall  together. 
That  would  be  some  compensation.  Not 
much.  Going  to  smash  with  you  would 
be  something  like  going  to  church  with 
Mr.  Lyon.  It  might  have  a  steadying 
effect." 

"What  has  come  over  you  to-night, 
Carmen  ?"  Henderson  asked,  leaning  for- 
ward with  an  expression  of  half  amuse- 
ment, half  curiosity. 

"I've  been  thinking— doesn't  that  as- 
tonish you? — about  life.  It  is  very  seri- 
ous. I  got  some  new  views  talking  with 
that  Miss  Debree  from  Brandon.  Chiefly 
from  what  she  didn't  say.  She  is  such  a 
lovely  girl,  and  just  as  unsophisticated — 
well,  as  we  ai*e.  I  fear  I  shocked  her 
by  telling  her  your  opinion  of  French 
novels." 

"You  didn't  tell  her  that  I  approved  of 
all  the  French  novels  you  read  ?" 

"  Oh  no!  I  didn't  say  you  approved  of 
any.  It  sort  of  came  out  that  you  knew 
about  them.  She  is  so  downright  and 
conscientious.  I  declare  I  felt  virtuous 
shivers  running  all  over  me  all  the  time 
I  was  with  her.  I'm  conscientious  my- 
self. I  want  everybody  to  know  the 
worst  of  me.  I  wish  I  could  practise 
some  concealment.  But  she  rather  dis- 
courages me.    She  would  take  the  color 
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out  of  a  career.  She  somehow  doesn't  occupation  enough  to  keep  him  in  this 
allow  for  color.  I  could  see.  Duty,  duty  country  if  he  puts  his  money  into  that 
—that  is  the  way  she  looks  at  life.    She'd    scheme  you  were  talking-  over  the  other 

y  by   

the  way.  I  liked  her  very  much.  I  like  Henderson  was  in  turn  annoyed.  "You 
people  not  to  have  too  much  toleration,  can  tell  him  anything  you  like.  I'm  no 
She  would  be  just  the  wife  for  some  nice    more  responsible  for  his  speculations  than 

:'  v  I 

*"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  her  your  plan  "  Now  you  are  offended.  It's  not  nice 
for  her  I  I  dined  with  her  last  night  at  of  you  to  put  me  in  the  wrong  when  you 
the  Stotts'."  know  how  impulsive  I  am.  Iwishldidn't 

"  Yes  V  Carmen  had  been  wondering  let  my  feelings  run  away  with  me."  This 
if  he  would  tell  her  of  that.  "Was  it  said  reflectively,  and  looking  away  from 
very  dull  f  him.    And  then,  turning  toward  him  with 

"  Not  very.  There  was  music,  distant  wistful,  pleading  eyes:  "Do  you  know.  I 
enough  not  to  interfere  with  conversa-  sometimes  wish  I  had  never  seen  you. 
tion.  and  the  gallery  afterward."  You  have  so  much  power  to  make  a  per- 

It  must  have  been  very  exhilarating,    son  very  bad  or  very  good.'" 
You  talked  about  the  Duchess  of  Bolin-       "Come,  come."  said  Henderson,  rising, 
broke,  and  the  opera,  and  Prince  Taliey-    ''we  mustn't  quarrel  about  an  English- 
rand,  and  the  corner  in  wheat — dear  me.    man — such  old  friends." 
I  know,  so  decorous!    And  you  said  Miss       "  Yes.  we  are  very  old  friends."  The 
Debree  was  there?"'  girl  rose  also,  and  gave  him  her  hand. 

"  I  had  the  honor  of  taking  her  out."      "Perhaps  that's  the  worst  of  it.    If  I 

"Mr.  Henderson" — the  girl  had  risen  should  lose  your  esteem  I  should  go  into 
to  adjust  the  lamp  shade,  and  now  stood  a  convent."  She  dropped  his  hand,  and 
behind  his  chair  with  her  arm  resting  on  snatching  a  bunch  of  violets  from  the  ta- 
it,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  head  ble.  fixed  them  in  his  button-hole,  looking 
backward  to  see  her — "  Mr.  Henderson,  up  in  his  face  with  vestal  sweetness.  "You 
do  you  know  you  are  getting  to  be  a  des-    are  not  offended  V 

perate  flirt  V  The  laughing  eyes  looking  "  Not  a  bit :  not  the  least  in  the  world.'' 
into  his  said  that  was  not  such  a  desperate  said  Henderson,  heartily,  patting  the  hand 
thing  to  do  if  he  chose  the  right  object.       that  still  lingered  upon  his  lapel. 

"  Who  taught  me  f  He  raised  his  left  When  he  had  gone.  Carmen  sank  into 
hand.  She  did  not  respond  to  the  over-  her  chair  with  a  gesture  of  vexation,  and 
tare,  except  to  snap  the  hand  with  her  in-  there  were  hard  lines  in  her  sweet  face, 
dex  finger,  and  was  back  in  her  chair  "What  an  insensible  stick:"  Then  she 
again,  regarding  him  demurely.  ran  upstairs  to  her  mother,  who  sat  in  her 

"I  think  we  shall  go  abroad  soon."    room  reading  one  of  the  town  weeklies. 
The  little  foot  was  on  the  fender  again,    into  which  some  elderly  ladies  look  for 
and  the  face  had  the  look  of  melancholy    something  to  condemn, 
resolution.  "Well?" 

"And  leave  Mr.  Lyon  without  any  "Such  a  stupid  evening!  He  is  just 
protection  here  ?"    The  remark  was  made    absorbed  in  that  girl  from  Braudon.  I  told 

.  hi  .  >ing  abroad." 

for  some  reason  it  seemed  to  sting  the  girl.        ' '  Going  abroad !    You  are  crazy,  child. 

"Pshaw!"  she  said.     "How  can  you    New  York  is  forty  times  as  amusing.'" 
talk  such  nonsense  ?    You."  and  she  rose       "And  forty  times  as  tiresome.  I'm 
to  her  feet  in  indignation — "you  to  ad-    sick  of  it.     Mamma,  don't  you  think  it 
vise  an  American  girl  to  sell  herself  for  a    would  be  only  civil  to  ask  Mr.  Lyon  to  a 
title — the  chance  of  a  title.    I'm  ashamed    quiet  dinner  before  he  goes  V 
of  you  !"  "Certainly.    Thar  is  what  I  said  the 

"Why.  Carmen."  he  replied,  flushing,    other  day.    I  thought  you — " 
"' I  advised  nothing  of  the  sort.    I  hadn't       "  Yes.  I  was  ill-natured  then.    But  I 
the  least  idea.    I  don't  care  a  straw  for    want  to  please  you.    And  we  really  ought 
Mr.  Lyon."  to  be  civil. " 

"That's  just  it:  you  don't  care."  sink- 
ing into  her  seat,  still  unappeased.     "I       One  day  is  so  like  another  in  the  city, 
think  I'll  tell  Mr.  Lyon  that  he  will  have    Every  day  something  new.  and  the  new 
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the  same  thing  over  again.  And  always 
the  expectation  that  it  will  be  different  to- 
morrow. Nothing-  is  so  tiresome  as  a  ka- 
leidoscope, though  it  never  repeats  it>elf. 

Fortunately  there  are  two  pursuits  that 
never  pall — making  money  and  making 
love. 

Henderson  had  a  new  object  in  life, 
though  the  new  one  did  not  sensibly  di- 
vert him  from  the  old;  it  rather  threw  a 
charming  light  over  it,  and  made  the  pos- 
sibilities of  it  more  attractive.  In  all  his 
schemes  he  found  the  thought  of  Margaret 
entering.  Why  should  it  not  have  been 
Carmen  ?  he  sometimes  thought.  She 
thoroughly  understood  him.  She  would 
never  stand  in  the  way  of  his  most  daring 
ambitions  with  any  scruples.  Her  con- 
science would  never  nag  his.  She  would 
be  ambitious  for  a  career  for  him.  Would 
she  care  for  him  or  the  career  ?  How 
clever  she  was !  And  affectionate  ?  She 
would  be  if  she  had  a  heart. 

Pie  was  not  balancing  the  two.  What 
man  ever  does,  in  fact  ?  It  was  simply  lie- 
cause  Margaret  had  a  heart  that  he  loved 
her,  that  she  seemed  necessary  to  him.  He 
was  quite  capable  of  making  a  match  for 
his  advancement,  but  he  felt  strong  enough 
to  make  one  for  his  own  pleasure.  And 
if  there  are  men  so  worldly  as  not  to  be 
attracted  to  unworldliness  in  a  woman. 
Henderson  was  not  one  of  them.  If  his 
heart  had  not  dictated,  his  brain  would 
have  told  him  the  value  of  the  sympathy 
of  a  good  woman. 

He  was  a  very  busy  man,  in  the  thick 


of  the  struggle  for  a  great  fortune.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  to  reflect  whether 
she  would  approve  all  the  methods  he  re- 
sorted to,  but  all  the  women  he  knew  liked 
success,  and  the  thought  of  her  invigorated 
him.  If  she  once  loved  him,  she  won  hi 
approve  what  he  did. 

He  saw  much  of  her  in  those  passing- 
days — days  that  went  like  a  dream  to  one 
of  them  at  least.  He  was  a  welcome  guest 
at  the  Arbusers,  but  he  saw  little  of  Mar- 
garet alone.  It  did  not  matter.  A  chance 
look  is  a  volume;  a  word  is  a  library. 
They  saw  each  other;  they  heard  each 
other.  And  then  passion  grows  almost 
as  well  in  the  absence  as  in  the  presence 
of  the  object.  Imagination  then  has  free 
play.  A  little  separation  sometimes  will 
fan  it  into  a  dame. 

The  days  went  by.  and  Margaret's  visit 
was  over.  T  am  obliged  to  say  that  the 
leave-taking  was  a  gay  one.  as  full  of 
laughter  as  it  was  of  hope.  Brandon  was 
such  a  little  way  off.  Henderson  often 
had  business  there.  The  Misses  Arbuser 
said,  "Of  course.''  And  Margaret  said 
he  must  not  forget  that  she  lived  there. 
Even  when  she  bade  her  entertainers  an 
ati'ectionate  good-by.  she  could  not  look 
very  unhappy. 

Spring  was  coming  That  day  in  the 
cars  there  were  few  signs  of  it  on  the  road- 
side to  be  seen,  but  the  buds  were  swell- 
ing. And  Margaret,  neglecting  the  book 
which  lay  in  her  lap.  and  looking  out  the 
window,  felt  it  in  all  her  veins. 

[TO  BE  CONTINtED.J 
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BEFORE  the  late  war  there  was  not  in 
the  Slave  States  of  the  Union  any 
general  or  efficient  system  of  education 
for  the  masses  of  the  people.  How  dif- 
ferent was  the  conception  of  the  subject 
that  then  had  favor  from  the  American 
doctrine  of  the  "common  school  for  the 
elementary  education  of  the  children  of 
all  the  people  at  public  expense,''  is  indi- 
cated by  the  phrases  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  South  in  the  old  days  described  the 
schools  carried  on  for  short  periods  with 
public  money :  they  were  "  poor  schools,'' 
or  '"free  schools,"  according  to  the  fan- 
cy of  the  locality  where  the  poor  things 
existed.    They  were  for  white  children 


whose  parents  were  too  poor  to  provide 
even  the  most  rudimentary  education. 
Very  naturally  they  were  despised  by  the 
very  people  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
conducted.  Negro  children  were  not  con- 
sidered in  these  meagre  plans  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

With  reconstruction  came  to  the  South 
the  common  school,  one  of  the  best  issues 
of  the  revolution.  With  the  new  order 
the  American  doctrine  of  the  common 
school  was  sure  to  prevail.  If  the  South- 
ern people  had  been  left  to  themselves 
it  would  have  come,  but  Reconstruction 
brought  it  sooner  than  natural  evolution 
would  have  developed  it.     The  financial 
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break-down  that,  in  the  South,  followed 
the  Ion"'  and  exhausting'  war,  as  well  as 
the  social  and  political  disruptions,  made 
anything  like  an  effective  school  system 
for  several  years  impossible.  But  the 
principle  was  recognized;  the  common 
school  was  anchored  in  the  reconstruction 
constitutions.  So  much  the  South  owes 
to  the  carpet-bag  governments ;  they  did 
not  give  to  the  Southern  people  common 
schools,  but  they  began  them.  The  over- 
ruling providence  that,  in  wondrous 
ways,  "saved  a  remnant  alive,"  brought 
out  of  that  period  of  Southern  history  the 
beginnings  of  common-school  education 
for  the  children  of  all  the  people — a  bless- 
ing that  can  never  depart  from  them. 

It  was  natural  that  the  interest  of  South- 
ern white  people  in  the  common  school 
suffered  semi-paralysis  at  the  beginning; 
State  laws  forbidding  the  education  of  the 
black  people  had  just  been  repealed,  and 
the  white  people  paid  nearly  all  the  taxes 
that  supported  schools  open  to  both  races. 
That  the  common  school  held  its  place  af- 
ter the  white  people  had  regained  control 
of  their  affairs  shows  how  rapidly  and 
deeply  the  roots  of  conviction  as  to  its 
utility  and  necessity  had  gone  down  into 
the  Southern  mind. 

It  was  in  the  logic  of  events  that  the 
common  school,  if  it  existed  at  all,  must 
offer  its  advantages  to  both  races.  It  was 
certain  that  sooner  or  later  all  distinc- 
tions in  the  systems  of  public  education 
adopted  by  the  Southern  States  growing 
out  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude  would  disappear,  with  the 
single  exception, also  certain,  that  the  two 
races  would  not  be  taught,  at  public  ex- 
pense, in  the  same  schools.  No  system  of 
public  schools  requiring  the  races  to  be 
taught  together  could  have  been  begun, 
much  less  maintained.  As  one  man,  the 
Southern  people  said,  "  We  will  have  sep- 
arate schools  or  no  schools."  As  to  the 
two  races  involved  in  this  question  of  pub- 
lic schools  the  difference  is  this:  the  ne- 
groes do  not  wish  mixed  schools;  the  white 
people  will  not  have  them.  Doctrinaires 
could  not  settle  such  questions;  they  had 
to  be  settled  on  the  ground  by  the  people 
most  concerned  in  their  right  settlement. 

The  common  school  has  not  only  had 
to  win  its  way  in  the  face  of  hostile  tra- 
dition; if  has  not  only  had  to  contend 
against  the  mistaken  economy  that  re- 
fused enough  money  to  do  thorough 
work;  it  has  not  only  suffered  from  the 


real  poverty  of  the  people;  it  has  been 
handicapped  by  the  popular  prejudice 
against  negro  education,  and  by  the  re- 
luctance of  the  white  people  to  maintain 
schools  for  two  races  while  only  one  race 
bore  nearly  all  the  burdens.  But  the 
common  school  holds  its  place,  steadily 
gaining  ground,  while  as  late  as  1884 
there  was  in  only  two  States,  Maryland 
and  Kentucky,  discrimination  against  the 
colored  schools.  There  is  none,  as  I  am 
informed,  in  1889. 

If  it  shall  appear  that  any  real  progress 
has  been  made  in  public  education  in  the 
South  during  the  last  ten  years,  it  will,  to 
say  the  least,  be  encouraging  for  the  fu- 
ture. Every  Southern  State  has  a  system 
of  public  schools.  As  "systems"  there  is 
little  to  say  against  them;  they  are  mod- 
elled after  the  best  in  our  country.  The 
leading  features  are  copied  from  the  most 
approved  systems  in  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  States.  That  the  great  majority 
of  the  public  schools,  outside  the  cities 
and  a  few  larger  towns,  are  inefficient  and 
altogether  unsatisfactory  is  conceded  on 
every  hand.  The  Southern  people  in  the 
rural  districts,  where  most  of  them  live, 
and  the  small  villages,  have  now  reached 
the  most  difficult  and  discouraging  period 
in  the  development  of  the  common  schools. 
They  have  greatly  interfered  with  private 
schools,  but  have  not  yet  taken  their  place. 
It  is  the  country  and  village  school  that 
is  now  being  considered;  the  larger  cities 
of  the  South,  without  exception, have  thor- 
ough-going systems  of  graded  schools; 
hundreds  of  the  larger  towns  and  a  few 
of  the  richer  counties  are  following  the 
example  set  by  the  cities. 

The  common  school  in  the  South  con- 
cerns, for  the  most  part,  the  village  and 
rural  population.  The  urban  population 
is  small,  though  it  is  now  fast  outgrowing 
the  old  proportions.  Of  560,281  children 
of  school  age  in  Georgia,  490,270  do  not 
live  in  towns  and  cities.  The  case  of 
Georgia  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age  is  the  case  of  the  South. 

In  the  statements  and  illustrations  that 
follow  in  this  paper  "the  South"  is  con- 
sidered as  including  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  So 
far  as  the  grave  questions  growing  out  of 
race  problems  and  other  conditions  char- 
acteristic of  the  South  are  concerned, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and 
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Missouri  hit  not  Southern  Slates.  What 
of  the  common  school  in  tlie  States  here 
considered  as  making'  up  the  South  ! 

The  term  is  short,  the  average  being  in 
18S3  for  all  these  States  (substantially  un- 
changed), in  days,  81. 6;  the  average  for 
the  Union  in  18S3  was  119.63  days.  In 
many  instances  private  subscription  en- 
ables the  teacher  to  "keep  school"  longer 
than  the  three  or  four  months  that  make 
vi p  the  State's  term. 

The  school  buildings  are,  as  a  rule,  in- 
ferior. They  are  without  modern  appli- 
ances ;  most  of  them  have  what  their 
fathers  had  —  rough  benches,  a  few  ele- 
mentary books,  and  a  good  supply  of 
hickory  switches.  A  small  number  have 
wall  maps, cheap  globes,  or  charts  of  some 
sort.  Many  lack  the  cheapest  black- 
boards. The  text- books  used  by  the  chil- 
dren in  these  schools  are  such  as  are 
used  in  other  portions  of  the  Union. 

The  salaries  paid  the  teachers  will  indi- 
cate, to  some  extent,  the  quality  of  the 
public  schools.  Texas  is  already  better 
otf  than  her  sisters;  her  more  than  fifty 
millions  of  acres  of  school  lands  promises 
for  the  future  an  endowment  for  public 
education  unmatched  in  the  world.  The 
average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers  in 
the  rural  districts  in  Texas,  1888,  was  only 
$39  04.  In  other  States  it  ranges  from 
$20  to  $30. 

Many  of  these  schools  are  much  better 
than  these  poor  salaries  indicate  ;  the 
struggle  for  bread  has  driven  many,  espe- 
cially women,  who  come  of  families  once 
rich,  but  broken  down  by  the  issues  of 
war,  to  school-teaching,  and  in  log  houses, 
on  pitiful  salaries,  some  of  the  best  school- 
work  is  done.  But  some  of  these  schools 
are  worse  than  the  lowest  salary  would 
indicate. 

Outside  the  cities  and  more  progressive 
larger  towns  the  Southern  people  are  not 
yet  educated  to  the  point  of  taxing  them- 
selves for  the  education  of  their  own  chil- 
dren ;  with  many  the  specious  objection 
that  "one  citizen  should  not  be  taxed  to 
educate  another  citizen's  children.''  as  if 
feeding,  clothing,  and  educating  a  child 
belong  to  the  same  category,  still  has 
force;  in  every  Southern  Legislature  are 
obstructionists  of  the  worst  possible  Bour- 
bon type,  who  devote  themselves  to  sav- 
ing the  people  from  spending  their  own 
money  for  their  own  benefit.  Nothing 
proves  the  sore  need  of  education  more 
than  the  inlluence  exerted  by  such  men. 


But  throughout  the  South  there  is 
promise  of  better  thing's.  The  subject  of 
education,  especially  the  education  of  the 
masses,  is  everywhere  a  matter  of  earnest 
discussion.  Teachers,  editors,  candidates 
for  office,  preachers,  farmers,  mechanics, 
white  and  black  people,  all  classes,  are 
discussing  the  subject.  How  wide-spread 
this  awakening  has  been  is  illustrated  by 
the  interest  shown  in  the  subject  by  the 
country  press.  "When  a  Southern  county 
town  weekly,  depending-  for  life  chiefly 
on  county  advertising,  takes  an  abiding 
interest  in  a  matter  of  general  concern, 
it  is  proof  that  the  people  are  beginning 
to  be  aroused.  The  South  is  beginning 
to  awake  to  the  perils  that  lie  but  partial- 
ly concealed  in  the  ignorant  classes,  both 
white  and  black,  that  make  up  so  large 
a  part  of  the  population.  It  is  time  to 
awake  :  there  is  reason  to  be  alarmed 
when  the  tenth  census  reports  in  the 
twelve  States  under  consideration  in  this 
paper  332,733  white  voters  and  886,905  ne- 
gro voters  as  "unable  to  write."  If  in  a 
union  of  States  like  ours,  which  binds  all 
into  one,  this  alarm  should  not  extend  to 
States  more  fortunate  than  these  twelve 
Southern  States,  it  would  indicate  an  in- 
difference to  common  interests  and  com- 
mon dangers  more  alarming  than  igno- 
rance itself. 

The  illiteracy  brought  to  view  by  the 
census  of  1880  is  simply  appalling,  but 
comparison  with  the  census  of  1870  shows 
just  enough  gain  to  stimulate  zeal  and  in- 
spire hope.  Including  Delaware.  Mary- 
land, the  District  of  Columbia.  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Missouri,  the  percentages  of  il- 
literacy are  as  follows:  1870,  white  illiter- 
acy. 19.4  per  cent. ;  in  1880, 16.6  per  cent. ; 
1870,  colored  illiteracy,  88.9  per  cent.: 
1880,  78.9  per  cent.  These  figures  show 
the  status  of  persons  "  twenty-one  years 
and  upward/'  The  gain  is  real,  not  im- 
aginary, but  when  we  consider  the  swift 
movement  of  our  times,  it  is  slow;  when 
we  consider  the  material  recuperation  of 
the  Southern  States  since  1870— to  say  no- 
thing of  the  amazing  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  whole  country — this  gain 
upon  illiteracy  in  the  South  is  small  and 
disappointing.  Nor  should  we  forget  that 
the  census  reports  on  illiteracy  arc  always 
rose-colored  when  at  their  worst.  There 
is  enough  education  in  the  country,  or 
at  least  knowledge  of  its  lack,  to  make 
people  ashamed  to  confess  illiteracy. 

Candor  compels  the  sorrowful  admis- 
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sioiv  at  this  point  t hat  Georgia  leads  the 
procession  of  illiterates.  In  1880  Georgia 
returned  a  greater  number  of  persons  "ten 
years  old  and  upward''  as  "unable  to 
write"  than  any  State  in  the  Union.  In 
a  total  population,  "ten  years  old  and 
upward,"  of  1.043,840,  there  were  whites 
128.934.  and  negroes  391.482,  total  520,416, 
who  could  not  sign  their  names.  Ala- 
bama shows  a  total  of  433.447  "  unable  to 
write" — whites.  111,767;  colored,  321,680. 
In  white  illiteracy  Tennessee  leads  with 
210.227.  with  Kentucky  close  by  with 
214.497. 

What  are  these  States  doing  to  educate 
their  illiterate  hosts  ?  Detailed  statements 
as  to  all  of  them  would  extend  this  paper 
beyond  reasonable  limits.  A  few  illus- 
trative statements  must  suffice. 

Take  Georgia  to  begin  with.  The  fig- 
ures for  1887  are  used,  the  returns  for  1888 
not  being  all  in  hand  when  this  statement 
was  prepared.  The  entire  sum  raised  in 
Georgia  in  every  way  by  the  State  and 
In"  cities  and  counties  under  local  laws 
for  1887  was  ^795.987  26.  Of  this  sum  the 
cities  and  counties,  under  local  law  and  for 
local  use.  raised  $302,477  74.  But  of  the 
whole  school  population  of  560,281  there 
are  490,270  who  do  not  live  in  such  cities 
and  counties  as  made  special  provision 
for  their  children  —  that  is,  Georgia,  for 
her  children  not  helped  by  local  taxation, 
expended  in  1887  considerably  less  than 
$1  for  each  one  of  school  age. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  the  State 
of  Georgia  has  done  more  thinking  on 
the  subject  of  illiteracy  and  popular  ed- 
ucation than  during  twenty  years  past. 
The  subject  has  filled  the  papers;  it  lias 
been  a  leading. topic  in  not  a  few  Church 
Assemblies.  The  two  Georgia  Confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  after  stirring  debate,  delivered 
their  minds  upon  the  Legislature  in  favor 
of  six  months'  public  schools. 

The  General  Assembty  during  the  win- 
ter session  gave  unwonted  attention  to 
the  subject.  Public  education  was  never 
so  earnestly  or  so  ably  discussed  by  a 
Georgia  Legislature,  and  an  act  was  pass- 
ed almost  unanimously  providing  four 
months  schools  for  lbo9.  and  five  for  1890. 
It  means  six  months  public  schools  for 
white  and  colored  children  in  1891. 

Alabama  has  taken  an  advanced  step, 
adding  to  the  appropriation  of  1888 
$100,000.  In  every  one  of  these  States 
are  indications  of  awakening. 


To  return  to  the  question,  "What  are 
these  States  doing?"  a  few  general  state- 
ments must  answer  at  this  time.  The 
total  amount  expended  by  Tennessee  for 
public  education  in  1887  was  $1,023,893  23 ; 
by  Arkansas,  1888,  $901,190  58;  by  North 
Carolina,  1888,  $691,188  20;  in  Kentucky, 
for  1886,  the  "Auditor's  estimate  of  the 
total  net  resources  of  the  white  and  col- 
ored school  fund  was  $1,042,899  18;  by 
South  Carolina,  total  expenditures  for  pub- 
lic education  for  1885. $549. 857  69;  by  Vir- 
ginia, 1887,  $1,535,289  11;  by  Texas,  1888, 
$2,007,808  94;  by  Florida,  1888,  $484,110  23 
— and  there  is  no  more  creditable  showing 
made  by  any  Southern  State. 

Putting  all  together,  taking  the  exact 
figures  in  the  latest  reports,  and  the  best 
possible  estimates  based  on  preceding  re- 
ports of  late  years,  these  twelve  States 
have  expended  upon  the  public  -  school 
systems  since  the  war  the  sum  of  $122,- 
497.219  59 — a  stupendous  amount  of  mon- 
ey, considering  the  conditions  of  life  and 
business  in  these  States  since  April  9.1865. 

One  of  the  tables  in  the  tenth  census 
makes  a  grouping  of  States  that  places 
Missouri  among  the  "Western  States.'' 
and  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  "Middle  States,"  pla- 
cing West  Virginia  among  the  "Southern 
States.''  In  this  table  the  total  "valua- 
tion of  real  estate  and  personal  property" 
of  New  York  was  $2,651,940,006;  of  the 
thirteen  Southern  States  here  grouped  to- 
gether, $2,370,923,269,  or  nearly  $300,000,- 
000  less  than  the  total  for  New  York. 
These  figures  do  not  fairly  indicate  com- 
parative ability  to  raise  the  sums  needed 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  government.  In 
1880  in  all  the  Southern  States  there 
were  barely  2000  persons  holding  United 
States  non-taxable  bonds,  and  they  were 
holders  of  small  amounts,  while  in  New 
York  alone  there  were  14.803  holders  of 
such  bonds,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
three  of  these  persons  held  larger  amounts 
than  all  the  Southern  holders  put  together. 

To  me  it  is  clear  that  the  soundest  po- 
litical and  business  economy  has  indicated 
that  the  Southern  States  should  have  ex- 
pended more  of  the  comparatively  little 
they  had  in  the  education  of  the  people, 
but  it  is  not  discreditable  that  the  tenth 
census  shows  a  total  expenditure  for  pub- 
lic education  in  1880  by  New  York  of 
$9,936,662,  and  by  these  Southern  States, 
for  1880,  of  $7,812,693.  And  in  consider- 
ing what  the  census  tells  us  on  all  these 
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subjects,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  expenses  of  government  in  the  South 
are  met.  for  the  most  part,  by  something 
more  than  half  the  people. 

This  paper  would  be  incomplete  if  we 
were  to  omit  all  mention  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Most  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities suspended  and  crippled  by  the 
war  have  been  re-established.  Of  them 
all.  scarce  a  dozen  have  anything  like 
adequate  endowments.  In  no  country 
are  there  as  many  thoroughly  capable 
and  devoted  teachers  doing  college  work 
on  as  small  salaries  as  these  Southern  in- 
stitutions can  show.  There  is  not  in  the 
entire  South  one  woman's  college  suffi- 
ciently endowed  to  lift  it  above  the  perils 
that  come  with  the  fluctuation  of  patron- 
age. Most  of  the  Southern  colleges  lack 
the  appliances  that  modern  investigation 
and  modern  methods  make  necessary  for 
the  best  work. 

One  striking  and  inspiring  fact  should 
be  mentioned  here  to  the  honor  of  the 
Southern  faculties;  notwithstanding  pov- 
erty, the  work  of  the  colleges  is  far  broad- 
er and  much  better  than  before  I860.  The 
courses  of  study  are  not  only  more  thor- 
ough, they  are  more  liberal,  and  more  in 
harmony  with  the  best  thought  and  best 
tendencies  of  our  times. 

Of  true  normal  school  work  there  has 
not  been  much  in  the  South  outside  the 
splendid  work  done  in  the  best  of  the 
higher  institutions  for  the  negroes.  But 
the  need  of  normal  schools  is  more  aud 
more  realized;  the  influence  of  the  Pea- 
body  fund  is  being  felt  in  every  South- 
ern State:  every  well-trained  teacher  aid- 
ed by  this  foundation,  so  wisely  and  pa- 
triotically administered  by  trustees  and 
agents,  goes  forth  an  incarnate  argument 
for  normal  school  training.  The  Pea- 
body  Fund  has  accomplished  incalcula- 
ble good  in  another  way;  it  has  put  a 
great  premium  on  local  enterprise,  and 
so  has  done  more  than  anything  known 
to  me  to  foster  sentiment  in  favor  of  local 
taxation  for  local  needs. 

A  marked  feature  in  recent  discussions 
in  the  South  as  to  education  has  been  tool 
craft  in  connection  with  training  in  books. 
Georgia  has  stepped  ten  paces  in  front, 
and  has  established  a  technological  school 
of  high  grade  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  pla- 
cing at  its  head  a  man  eminently  fitted 
for  his  work,  the  Rev.  D.  I.  S.  Hopkins,  the 
late  president  of  Emory  College.  Missis- 
sippi has  established  at  Columbus  a  school 
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for  girls  that  unites  industrial  training 
to  education  in  books.  The  success  of 
the  experiment  has  challenged  attention 
throughout  the  entire  Southern  country. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that 
the  higher  institutions  for  negro  youth  in 
the  South  have  almost  without  exception 
introduced  industrial  training  as  part  of 
the  course  of  study.  The  late  John  F. 
Slater,  of  Norwich.  Connecticut,  in  1S82 
gave  one  million  dollars,  as  he  said,  '"to 
aid  in  the  Christian  education  of  the  late- 
ly emancipated  race  and  of  their  descend- 
ants in  the  South."  Mr.  Slater  desired  that 
the  interest  of  the  money  he  gave  should 
be  used  to  make  more  efficient  the  work  of 
schools  established  by  others.  It  was  in- 
tended to  help  as  many,  and  to  help  them 
as  rapidly,  as  possible,  so  as  to  help  them 
truly.  So  in  carrying  out  the  founder's 
wish  those  institutions  have  been  aided 
that  were  known  to  do  such  work  as  made 
their  students  good  teachers,  and  the  agent 
was  instructed  to  "  prefer  those  schools 
that  joined  to  instruction  in  books  some 
form  of  industrial  training."  The  result 
is  that  every  important  school  for  negro 
youth  in  the  South  has  adopted  industrial 
training,  and  with  the  most  beneficent 
and  every  way  gratifying  results. 

The  most  unique  and  altogether  won- 
derful chapter  in  the  history  of  education 
is  that  which  tells  the  story  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  negroes  of  the  South  since  1S65. 

The  friends  of  the  negro's  education 
really  began  during  the  war.  The  work 
was  taken  hold  of  with  a  vigor  the 
world  never  saw  before  as  soon  as  hos- 
tilities ceased.  The  government  expend- 
ed through  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  large 
sums :  Northern  benevolence  poured  many 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  South  to  teach, 
enlighteu.  lift  up.  and  better  christianize 
the  emancipated  people.  Presently  most 
of  the  Southern  States  began  to  make  ap- 
propriations of  public  money  to  institu- 
tions that  best  prepared  colored  men  and 
women  to  teach  in  the  common  schools. 
The  churches  of  the  North  organized  great 
societies  to  raise  money  and  carry  on  the 
work  of  education  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple. Counting  all  the  higher  schools, 
whether  called  universities,  colleges,  insti- 
tutes, or  seminaries,  there  are  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  able  to  prepare  men 
and  women  to  teach  in  the  common 
schools,  some  of  them  fitted  to  do  thorough 
college  work.  In  these  institutions,  work- 
in^  on  small  salaries.  I  have  met  many 
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times  men  and  women  "of  whom  the 
world  is  not  worthy,"  graduates  of  the 
foremost  schools  in  America — Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  Colby  University,  the 
University  of  Boston,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Oberlin,  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Mount 
Holyoke,and  the  best  of  them  all.  Among 
these  teachers  some  of  the  best  are  colored 
men  and  women  who  were  taught  during 
the  first  decade  of  this  great  Christian  ex- 
periment. 

There  has  been  some  prejudice  excited 
by  the  over-naming  of  the  institutions  es- 
tablished for  the  colored  people.  Many 
are  called  "university,"  but  not  one  does 
university  work,  nor  is  there  now  occa- 
sion for  such  work;  many  more  are  call- 
ed colleges,  but  the  least  part  of  the  work 
they  do  is  college  work.  I  had  occasion 
to  look  carefully  into  this  matter.  In 
1883-4,  in  the  schools  receiving  aid  from 
the  "John  F.  Slater  Fund,"  there  were 
employed  303  teachers,  and  enrolled  7273 
students.  They  were  in  colleges,  univer- 
sities, institutes.  An  actual  count,  as  the 
catalogues  classed  the  students,  resulted  in 
the  following  conclusion :  "  The  percent- 
age of  the  whole  number  engaged  in 
classical  studies,  the  higher  mathematics, 
and  other  college  studies,  and  studies  pre- 
paratory to  admission  to  the  college  class- 
es, was  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number."  The  ninety-five  in  each  hun- 
dred were  learning  just  what  they  should 
have  been  learning;  they  were  fitting 
themselves  to  be  intelligent  men  and  wo- 
men, and  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
for  their  people.  The  president  of  one  of 
the  best  of  these  institutions  tells  me  that 
"  more  than  1000  of  his  former  students 
have  taught  in  the  public  schools." 

In  connection  with  some  of  the  best  of 
these  institutions  are  professional  schools. 
The  negro  preacher  has  abundant  op- 
portunity to  use  his  gifts.  The  negro 
lawyer  has  not  much  encouragement. 
The  negro  doctor  is  rapidly  winning  his 
way.  There  are  three  really  admirable 
medical  schools  for  colored  men  in  the 
South :  Medical  Department,  Howard  Uni- 
versity, Washington  city;  Meharry  Med- 
ical College,  Nashville,  Tennessee  ;  and 
Leonard  Medical  School,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 

No  people  were  ever  helped  so  much  in 
twenty-five  years,  and  no  illiterate  people 
ever  learned  so  fast.  The  most  pains- 
taking and  long-continued  investigations 
justify  me  in  making  the  following  state- 


ments, using  the  round  numbers  nearest 

the  actual  facts : 

1.  There  are  in  the  South,  in  1889, 16,000 
common  schools  conducted  by  colored 
teachers;  in  these  schools  about  one  mill- 
ion colored  children  receive  elementary 
instruction  from  three  to  four  months  per 
annum  at  public  expense. 

2.  Not  less  than  two  millions  of  the  col- 
ored people  can  at  least  read. 

3.  In  higher  education  the  best  ones  suc- 
ceed as  well  as  other  people  with  the  same 
sort  of  preliminary  training. 

4.  The  African  churches  in  the  South 
are  fired  with  commendable  zeal  to  do 
what  they  can  in  the  education  of  their 
people.  In  some  enterprises  they  have 
done  notably  well,  justifying  the  firm  per- 
suasion that  some  day  they  will  be  capable 
of  conducting  their  own  institutions. 

5.  The  introduction  of  industrial  train- 
ing into  all  the  leading  institutions  for  the 
colored  people  has  been  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing. It  has  helped  scholarship,  discipline, 
and  the  building  up  of  self-reliant,  self- 
maintaining  manhood  and  womanhood. 

6.  There  is  a  growing  friendliness  tow- 
ard the  cause  of  negro  education.  Grants 
of  money  are  made  with  less  reluctance; 
the  States  and  cities  are  putting  every  year 
larger  sums  in  the  work  of  educating  the 
negro,  and  those  who  teach  him  are  be- 
ginning to  receive  something  like  Chris- 
tian recognition. 

7.  The  white  churches  of  the  South  are 
beginning  to  move  in  the  actual  work  of 
teaching  the  negro.  What  they  have  be- 
gun they  will  carry  on. 

8.  There  is  substantial  progress.  In- 
vestigation in  every  available  direction, 
with  the  best  helps  I  could  get  from  the 
highest  official  sources  in  each  of  the 
twelve  States  specially  considered  in  this 
paper,  led  to  these  results,  comparing  1882 
and  1888:  Total  colored  school  population, 
1888,  2,057,990,  an  increase  from  1882  of 
fourteen  per  cent.  ;  total  colored  enrol- 
ment for  1888,  985,522,  an  increase  of 
thirty-four  per  cent.  This  is  hopeful ;  the 
gain  in  numbers  at  school  is  relatively 
more  than  the  gain  in  the  population. 

Comparing  the  case  of  the  white  people 
with  the  case  of  the  negroes  in  these  re- 
spects, we  find:  For  1888,  total  white 
school  population,  3,383,618,  an  increase 
from  1882  in  six  years  of  nineteen  per 
cent. ;  total  white  enrolment,  1888,  1,997,- 
558,  an  increase  of  thirty-seven  per  cent. 

9.  What  the  higher-grade  institutions 
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;  for  colored  people  now  most  need  is  en- 
dowment sufficient  to  secure  for  many 
years  to  come  thoroughly  efficient  in- 
struction. 

I  conclude  this  review  of  a  very  hroad 
field  with  a  condensed  statement  of  the 
sources  of  revenue  for  carrying'  on  this 
vast  undertaking,  the  educat  ion  of  a  race. 
Into  this  cause  have  gone  the  following 


amounts : 

Freedmen's  Aid  Society  (Methodist)  $2,225,000 

Baptist  Home  Mission   2,000,000 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission   1,542,746 

American  Missionary  Association   6,000,000 

The  different  women's  societies   500,000 

John  F.  Slater   1,000,000 

Daniel  Hand   1,000,000 

Other  individual  gifts   1,000,000 

Quakers  and  others   500,000 

Total  $15,767,746 


By  the  States,  in  aid  of  normal  schools 
and  in  maintaining  the  common  schools, 
the  following  amounts: 


Alabama   $3,404,293  24 

Arkansas   3,409,110  00 

Florida   849,000  00 

Georgia   2,702,276  00 

Kentucky   1,362,873  00 

Louisiana   2,150,000  00 

Mississippi   7,136,800  00 

North  Carolina   2,441,062  00 

South  Carolina   3,000,000  00 

Tennessee   2,358,000  00 

Texas   4,064,259  00 

Virginia   4,500,000  00 

Total  $37,377,673  24 

More  and  more  this  disproportion  will 
increase.  It  costs  much  more  to  main- 
tain 16,000  public  schools,  although  with 
short  terms  and  low  salaries,  than  to  con- 
duct many  more  colleges  than  have  been 
established  or  will  be  needed. 

To  make  these  16,000  schools  what  they 
should  be  requires  more  money  than  the 
Soutbern  States  can  at  this  time  furnish. 
Decatur,  Georgia,  March  30,  1889. 
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AT  one  side  of  the  library  table  sat  a 
stout,  florid,  gray-haired  old  gentle- 
man :  at  the  other,  a  tall,  slender,  graceful 
young  lady.  Her  morning  dress'  was 
tight  in  the  sleeves,  high  in  the  neck, 
long  in  the  train.  Her  abundant  hair 
towered  high  in  a  golden  mass  on  her 
shapely  head,  and  fell  low  over  her  white 
forehead. 

This  elegant  young  lady  was  opening, 
with  a  business-like  air,  a  large  blank 
book.  She  drew  within  convenient  reach 
a  bronze  inkstand  with  its  bristling  grove 
of  pen-holders. 

"Now,  papa,  attention!"  said  she. 
"Please  put  down  that  stupid  newspaper, 
and  tell  me  all  you  can  about  your  fam- 
ily. The  least  particular  is  of  great  im- 
portance." 

"  It's  easy  done,"  replied  the  old  gentle- 
man. He  obediently  folded  his  morn- 
ing journal,  and  stretched  his  slippered 
feet  out  on  the  fender.  "That's  easy 
done,  my  dear;  it's  short  enough  not  to 
ink  your  fingers  much  taking  of  it  down. 
You  and  Dick  are  forever  harping  on 
your  '  blood,'  but  I  couldn't  ever  see  much 
sense  in  it.  I  can't  see  what  exactly 
you've  got  to  make  it  out  of.    But  it's  all 


right — all  right,  dearie.  Fact  is,  I  never 
had  interest  enough  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter. Now  le's  see.  I  can  tell  you  grand- 
father's name  and  father's  and  mother's; 
then  I  guess  I've  got  to  the  end  o'  my  rope, 
and  'ain't  told  you  anything  new  either." 

"No,  no,  papa !  Surely  you  have  heard 
and  remembered  something  of  Alexander 
Graystone,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  and  the  old  Gen- 
eral ?" 

"No,  I  haven't.  Father's  name  was 
Charles;  his  father's,  Leonard;  and  my 
mother's  was,  as  you  already  know,  Ag- 
gie— was  Betsy  Pooley — what  might  be 
called  a  leetle  grain  common,  I  s'pose." 

The  young  lady  colored. 

"Grandmother,  of  course,  belonged  to 
an  aristocratic  family,"  said  she,  proudly. 
"But,  dear,  I  thought,  if  we  should  talk 
the  matter  over  quietly  together,  that  you 
might  be  able  to  recall  a  little  more  than 
those  three  names.  Take,  for  instance, 
your  grandfather,  Leonard.  Did  you  ever 
see  him  ?  If  so,  what  impression  did  he 
make  upon  you  ?" 

' '  Why,  now  you  speak  of  it,  I  do  have 
a  dim  recollection  of  seeing  him  once, 
and — " 

"Oh,  how  interesting!  How  did  he 
look  ?" 

"He  was  a  big  man,  and  he  had  long 
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white  hair  and  heard,  and  he  carried  a 
gold-headed  cane." 

'*  Well,  what  more,  nice  papa  ?" 

*'  Nothing,  dearie.  Didn't  know  I  knew 
this." 

"Now  let  us  take  your  father,  Charles 
Graystone." 

"  Ha  !  ha !  You'll  have  to  let  me  off  on 
him.  Why,  he  died,  child,  when  I  was  only 
six  months  old.  You  mustn't  expect  a 
hahe  o'  that  age.  if  he  was  a  Graystone, 
to  be  able  to  remember  everything  he 
stared  at." 

'"Babies  are  deep,  designing  creatures, 
papa,  and  know  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  pretend  to :  however.  I  will  be  merci- 
ful. Grandmother  next  —  your  mother, 
papa." 

•'She  lived  till  I  was  three  and  a  half. 
She  had  bright,  dark  eyes  and  long 
curls,  and  was  pretty.  I  can  recall  her 
standing  before  a  looking-glass  curling 
her  hair  over  a  stick.  I  can  remember 
her  leaning  over  a  wash-tub.  wringing 
white  clothes  out  of  foaming  suds,  with 
those  long  curls  dangling  round  her  face.'' 

"  Heavens !    A  wash-tub  ?" 

"Can't  help  it.  my  dear.  And.  to  be 
honest.  I  recollect  her  hanging  of  'em  up 
on  the  line." 

"An  eccentricity."  returned  Agatha, 
decidedly,  disposing  of  the  odious  subject. 
"  Papa.  I  have  often  wondered  that  you 
were  not  adopted  by  Leonard  Graystoue's 
familv  after  vour  parents'  death,  instead 
of  by  Major  Cobb." 

"  Grandfather  didn't  have  any  family, 
nobody  but  his  second  wife,  and  probably 
she  didn't  feel  any  call  to  fuss  with  a 
youngster  that  didn't  belong  to  her.  He 
died  a  few  months  following  mother. 
Don't  know  what  became  of  her." 

' '  It  seems  so  strange,  papa,  that  in  all 
these  years  you  have  never  seen  or  heard 
from  one  of  your  relatives.  Leonard 
Graystone  had  brothers,  had  he  not  ?" 

"Y-yes:  I  guess  so.  But  I  haven't  an 
idea  what  their  Christian  names  were,  or 
where  they  lived." 

"  Still,  you  are  quite  positive — you  must 
be  positive — that  those  wealthy  Graystones 
of  Stoutport  are  a  branch  of  the  family. 
In  a  magazine  article.  "Art  Studies  through 
Connecticut.'  I  read  that  these  fortunate 
owners  of  the  most  picturesque  estate  'our 
special  artist'  was  able  to  discover  in  his 
rambles  are  connected  with  the  Graystones 
of  England.  This  is  conclusive  proof. 
You  remember  that  when  Dick  went  to 


Battleworth.  shire,  and  presented  him- 
self to  Sir  William  as  a  possible  kinsman, 
he  was  most  cordially  received.  Their 
coats  of  arms  were  compared,  and  found 
to  be  exactly  alike.  Sir  William's  family 
expressed  much  pleasure  in  the  meeting. 
They  eveu  called  him  'cousin.'  They 
paid  him  very  marked  attention  during 
the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  England.  Ah, 
it  is  a  grand  thing  to  belong  to  an  ancient 
family :  and  the  signs  of  noble  blood — are 
they  not  unmistakable  ?  Consider  our 
elegaut  tastes,  our  abhorrence  of  every- 
thing common  and  ordinary.  Look  at 
our  aristocratic  hands"  (stretching  out  her 
long,  rose -tipped  fingers):  "notice  our 
high-born  insteps"  (running  around  the 
table  and  placing  her  charming  foot  by 
the  side  of  Papa  Graystone's.  no  less  fine- 
ly formed) ;  "  regard  our  high-bred  noses" 
(fondly  caressing  papa's).  "  Yes.  if  there 
is  anything  in  life  for  which  I  am  fervent- 
ly grateful,  it  is  that  I  come  from  an  old, 
honored,  noble  race:  that  in  these  veins 
flows  the  unsullied  blood  of  a  ducal  house. 
One  of  my  golden  dreams  is  to  visit  Eng- 
land and  meet  our  noble  relatives  there; 
another,  to  search  out  all  the  branches  of 
the  family  in  our  own  country.  I  should 
instantly  recognize  any  one  of  the  race, 
the  family  characteristics  are  so  marked. 
Dear,  have  you  forgotten  that  Sir  William 
showed  Dick  his  g'allery  of  family  por- 
traits, and  that  Dick  declared  he  could 
trace  my  features  clearly  in  those  of  the 
powdered  dames  ?  My  very  eyes,  he  said, 
stared  down  at  him  from  those  tarnished 
frames.  He  found  the  likeness  between 
yourself  and  Sir  William  so  striking  you 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  one  another. 
Again.  Sir  William  and  all  his — " 

At  this  moment  a  quick,  firm  step  was 
heard  on  the  gravel-path  beneath  the  li- 
brary window.  Miss  Agatha's  eloquence 
faltered;  she  paused,  blushed,  made  an  ef- 
fort to  continue. stopped  again,  then  scam- 
pered, Avith  a  shocking  loss  of  dignity,  back 
to  her  own  side  of  the  table. 

A  servant  announced.  "  Mr.  Smith." 

"Hah!  glad  to  see  you.  Smith."  Papa 
Graystone  cried,  brightening:  he  had  been 
looking  terribly  bored.  He  grasped  the 
young  man  cordially  by  the  hand.  "Sit 
down :  sit  down.  How's  things  going  at 
the  works  ?" 

"Finely,  sir."  replied  Mr.  Smith,  bow- 
ing to  Miss  Graystone.  "As  I  was  pass- 
ing. I  concluded  to  stop  and  walk  down 
with  you,  if  you  are  going  to  the  office 
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this  morning-.  There  are  certain  matters, 
sir.  I  am  in  haste  to  talk  over  with  you. 
Jones  and  Brown  have  applied  for  higher 
wages." 

"Aha!  Hum — well.  I  ain't  surprised. 
We'll  see.    They're  good  workmen." 

Agatha,  with  arched  eyebrows  drawn 
into  two  straight,  delicate  lines,  feigned  to 
be  absorbed  in  her  note-book. 

" "  Take  a  chair.  Smith :  take  a  chair.  I'll 
step  out  and  put  on  my  great-coat.  My 
little  girl  has  kept  me  idling  here  since 
breakfast." 

Papa  Graystone  bustled  out  of  the  room, 
banishing,  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time, 
all  thought  of  the  famous  race  from  which 
he  sprung.  As  proprietor  of  the  extensive 
iron -works  of  Ardeu.  he  had  something 
else  to  think  about. 

Mr.  Smith  sat  down  and  gazed  with  elo- 
quent eyes  at  Miss  Graystone.  who  kept  on 
writing  Heaven  knows  what  in  her  book. 
The  silence  became  oppressive.  The  young 
lady  knew  perfectly  well  that  she  was  per- 
mitting herself  to  be  rude  and  disagreea- 
ble. Suddenly  she  threw  down  her  pen. 
Wiping  her  inky  middle  finger  lingrering- 
ly.  with  an  appearance  of  deep  and  criti- 
cal interest  in  the  operation,  she  careless- 
ly inquired. 

"Any  news   from   down -town.  Mr. 


"  No:  the  affairs  of  business  Arden  are 
as  safe,  practical,  and  unexciting  as  usual. 
You  are  occupied.  Do  not  let  me  interrupt 
you." 

"It  is  nothing.  I  am  simply  scribbling 
a  little — adding  a  few  items  of  value  in  our 
family  history  to  a  former  record."  She 
lightly  ran  over  the  leaves.  "It  is  not 
long,  you  see.  I  know  far  more  concern- 
ing the  English  Gray  stones  thau  the  Amer- 
ican." 

"  You  have  a  coat  of  arms.  I  believe  V 
remarked  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Yes."  returned  Agatha,  her  eyes  kin- 
dling. "You  have  examined  it.  no  doubt  ?" 

Mr.  Smith  thought  he  had  not. 

"Is  it  possible!  Here.  then,  it  is. cut  in 
this  seal,  and  here  again  in  sard  on  my 
birthday  ring.  We  have  it  in  various 
other  forms:  it  is  carved  in  oak  in  the 
dining-room,  and  engraved  on  all  the  sil- 
ver. I  have  it  tinted  in  water-color  and 
framed  in  my  boudoir.  It  is  carved  in 
ebony  on  the  drawing-room  chairs.  I 
have  the  explanation  which  accompanies 
the  coat  of  arms  copied  in  this  book. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  it  r" 


So  sweetly  condescending! 

I 

torical  impressiveness  the  following  lucid 
"  *  He  beareth 

of  Graystone.  and  is  the  paternal  coat  ar- 
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of  King  Harold  and  of  Wiliiam  the  Con- 
The  Bold.    Motto:  Non  Sine  Nomine.'  " 
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Mr.  Smith. 
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Mr.  Smith  app 
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confidential. 

letter.     If  you  w  aid  to  this 

also.  I  will  read  it :  but  don't  let  me  bore 
you." 

Bore  him  !  Mr.  Smith  could  not  repress 
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?  antiquary 
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vastly  improved  in  Health.    Your  Mistress  is 
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ye  season  demand.    After  reaching  ye  afore- 
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mentioned  City,  an  announcement  of  onr  Ar- 
rival will  hee  forwarded  to  him. 

••  •  Your  Mistress  and  Madam  Dorothy  Gray- 
stone,  as  well  as  ye  little  Boys,  desire  yr 
remembrance  to  yon;  also  to  your  faithful 
Spouse. 

••  •  James  will  peruse  ye  inclosed  printed 
Matter  on  ye  subject  of  English  stock. 

••  •  Hoping  to  meet  all  my  Household  ere 
Ions.  1  am.  with  ve  Regard  due  vonr  Virtue. 

■ 

Alexanpek  L.  K.  Graystone."  ' 

'"At  your  hobby.  Aggie V  cried  Papa 
Grraystone,  bustling  back  again.  '"Poor 
Smith  "11  look  out  how  he  gets  caught  in 
your  clutches  again — eh.  Smith  V 

"I  have  been  in  paradise."  said  Mr. 
Smith,  in  a  tone  to  reach  only  Agatha's 
ear. 

How  unruly  was  that  young  woman's 
eminently  aristocratic  blood  !  Haughtily 
averting  her  telltale  face,  she  dropped  her 
eyelids  and  walked  to  the  window,  whence 
she  tossed  a  merry  kiss  to  Papa  Grraystone 
as  he  paused  at  the  gate.  A  bewitching 
picture,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  all  lost  to  Mr. 
Smith— all  the  beauty,  the  grace,  the  gay- 
ety:  he  did  not  turn  his  head. 

Agatha  must  have  discovered  something 
exceedingly  fascinating  about  the  marble 
nymph  watching  the  crystal  water  of  the 
fountain  just  beneath  that  window.  For 
a  long,  long  time,  intent  and  motionless, 
she  gazed  at  the  graceful  guardian  of  the 
place.  The  clock  at  her  elbow  struck  the 
hour:  the  sweet,  abstracted  smile  vanish- 
ed from  her  lips,  and  she  turned  angrily 
awav. 

II. 

Six  weeks  later  Papa  Graystone  discov- 
ered that  his  cherished  daughter  was  not 
looking  well.  A  doctor  was  summoned; 
she  was  forced  to  confess  that  she  was  not 
well. 

Appetite  ?  Oh  dear  no.  Sleep  ?  Alas ! 
no.  Strength ':  Yes— no— a  little.  Ah. 
this  would  not  do.  Thin  :  tearful :  violet 
shadows  beneath  sad  eyes. 

Papa  Graystone  vowed  that  the  lovely 
invalid  should  have  change  of  air.  change 
of  scene,  and  repose  without  a  moment's 
delay— now — instantly.  But  where,  and 
h 

""Dear  papa,"  murmured  Agatha,  inter- 
rupting his  meditations.  She  slipped  her 
arms  affectionately  around  his  neck  and 
kissed  his  noble  nose,  "'Papa.  I  am  not 
really  ill.  And  I  will  promise  to  become 
quite  well  if  you  will  let  me  do  as  I  please." 

"Thought  vou  always  did  that,  dearie." 


'"Now  I  have  a  plan — most  delight- 
ful. My  dearest  friend.  Olive  Wither- 
spoon,  lives  at  Ogden.  thirty  miles  from 
Stoutport,  and  at  Stoutport  live  those  mys- 
terious Graystones  whose  acquaintance  I 
am  wild  to  make.  I  will  visit  Olive,  whose 
entreaties  have  been  piteous  ever  since 
January.  On  my  way  home — and  what 
could  be  more  natural  ? — I  will  stop  at 
Stoutport  and  call  upon  our  relatives. 
Georgiana  shall  be  my  travelling  compan- 
ion. Olive's  sister  Kitty  has  invited  her. 
too.  Now-  give  your  full  and  free  con- 
sent, you  blessed  papa." 

Of  course  he  gave  it.  Gasping,  he  was 
gratefully  released,  and  his  loving  daugh- 
ter joyfully  bestowed  four  hard  kisses  on 
the  glistening  top  of  his  bald  head. 

At  this  period  of  her  life  a  wise  mother 
might  have  saved  Miss  Agatha  Graystone 
a  good  deal  of  suffering:  but,  wise  or  fool- 
ish. Mamma  Graystone  about  ten  years 
previously  had  slipped  quietly  out  of  life. 
There  was  neither  mother  nor  friend  to  un- 
ravel the  poor  tangle  in  her  head,  through 
whose  mazes  the  warm  impulses  of  her 
young  heart  were  vainly  trying  to  beat  a 
passage. 

On  one  point  Papa  Graystone  had  been 
inexorable  in  his  family  government, 
which  in  every  other  respect  was  the  most 
yielding:  he  would  have  Peter  Smith 
treated  as  a  gentleman  merited :  he  would 
have  him  sit  at  his  table,  drink  his  choicest 
wines,  be  present  at  his  finest  parties.  The 
young  foreman  talked  well :  he  was  re- 
fined and  agreeable. 

"I'd  just  like  to  have  anybody  dare  to 
tell  me  that  Peter  Smith  ain't  as  good  as 
you.  or  me.  or  anybody  else."  Papa  Gray- 
stone would  thunder,  aggressively.  "He 
knows  more  than  all  of  us  put  together. 
He's  the  smartest  business  man  and  the 
best  fellow  I  ever  saw.  What  if  his  mo- 
ther loas  my  laundress,  sir  ?  She  was  a 
lady,  every  inch  of  her.  and  worked  her- 
self into  her  grave  trying  to  get  that  boy 
an  education.  "Tain  t  every  young  man 
that  '11  have  his  chance  to  rise.  I  can  tell 
you.  sir." 

Previous  to  Agatha's  illness  there  had 
been  a  great  reception  at  Papa  Graystone's 
superb  mansion.  During  the  evening 
the  young  hostess  found  herself,  by 
some  not  altogether  strange  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  alone  in  the  li- 
brary with  Peter  Smith,  whom  she  had 
been  systematically  avoiding.  And  here 
did  papa's  foreman  lay  his  heart,  his 
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hand,  his  future  prospects — in  lieu  of  pre- 
sent fortune— at  her  feet.  He  was  not  at 
all  surprised  to  have  them  rejected.  Ag- 
atha  was  most  respectful,  most  gentle. 
Her  voice  faltered;  her  cheeks  paled;  tears 
rose  to  her  eyes. 

"1  esteem  you,  Mr.  Smith,  more  than  1 
can  express,  but  I  cannot  be  your  wife. 
Oh,  let  me  have  one  comfort  before  we 
part! — tell  me  that  you  believe  1  never 
encouraged  this— this  painful  -  Ah  me! 
how  miserable,  miserable  1  am!" 

"  Do  not — pray  do  not  distress  yourself. 
My  own  presumption  is  alone  to  blame. 
I  know  your  pride  of  birth;  forgive  me— 
but  if  my  lineage  had  been  as  noble  as 
your  own,  would  this — do  not  refuse  to 
answer— could  this  have  made  a  differ- 
ence in  your  decision  ?" 

She  did  not  refuse  to  answer;  neither 
did  she  reply.  With  a  passionate  gest  ure, 
she  covered  her  tear-wet  face  with  her 
hands,  and  hurried  from  the  room. 

III. 

It  is  May,  the  time  of  green,  spreading 
growth,  of  bud  and  blossom,  when  even 
the  rocky  farms  of  Connecticut  promise 
plenty  and  glow  with  beauty.  At  the 
Stoutport  station  two  travellers  alight 
from  an  accommodation  train  from  Ogden. 
It  is  high  noon,  and  the  sun,  blazing  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  is  sending  down  burning 
rays  through  the  palpitating  atmosphere. 
The  travellers  gasp.  They  look  regret- 
fully after  'the  receding  train :  in  motion, 
one  might  breathe;  here,  impossible. 

The  village;  long  honored  by  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Graystone  family  lies  two 
miles  from  the  railroad,  and  its  public  con- 
veyance meets  only  the  morning  and  even- 
ing trains. 

"One  cannot  suffocate  for  five  inter- 
minable hours  here."  cries  Agatha. 

"  Find  some  of  the  natives,  and  get  a 
carriage  and  drive  over,"  advises  Georgi- 
ana. 

"There  ought  to  be  some  one  here  in 
charge  of — of  things,"  Agatha  declares, 
looking  about  the  platform  with  disfavor. 

Thereupon  appears  from  the  dim  and 
musty  interior  the  station-master,  yawn- 
ing. To  him  the  perplexity  of  the  trav- 
ellers is  unfolded.  Is  it  possible  that 
he  can  offer  any  mode  of  relief  ?  He  can  ; 
he  has  a  "  spring-wagern"  in  the  shed, 
and  will,  for  a  moderate  compensation, 
take  them  over  to  the  village  himself. 
Presently,  mounted  upon  the  one  lofty 


seat,  the  driver  in  the  middle,  two  trunks 
plunging  about  below,  they  are  jolting 
along  over  the  stony  road.  At  first  the 
girls,  wild  eyed  and  with  shrill  screams, 
hang  with  a  desperate  grasp  on  the  ends 
of  the  seat.  They  set  their  teeth,  brace 
their  feet  against  the  dash  board,  and  await 
the  shocks  of  rut  and  hollow,  which  in- 
variably come  on  the  unexpected  side. 
The  station  -master  again  assures  them  that 
his  vehicle  is  a  "  spring- wagern , "  and  this 
brazen  statement  they  receive  with  a  sick- 
ly smile.  He  assures  them  that  beyond 
the  next  hill  they'll  find  a  piece  of  road  as 
smooth  as  a  "  bowlin'-alley,"  and  the  truth 
of  this  is  su lliciently  verified  to  enable 
them  to  release  one  another  from  their  last 
frantic  clutch,  to  breathe,  to  straighten 
their  hats,  to  allow  their  driver  to  gather 
himself  up  from  the  dash  -  board,  upon 
which  he  has  been  unceremoniously 
crushed  by  their  struggles.  They  look 
about;  the  country  is  really  beautiful. 
Agatha  begins  to  talk. 

"  You  probably  know  something  of  the 
Graystoi.es  of  Stoutport  ?" 

"Slfd  think  I'd  ought  to.  Oh  yes! 
Father  an'  me  we  took  care  o'  that  gen'le- 
man's  grounds  till  I  got  my  place  up  to  the 
depot.    Oh  yes." 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  eldest  Mr. 
Graystone  ?" 

' "  A  lexander — Alexander  Fitz-Osborne's 
his  name." 

"Ah!"  ejaculated  Agatha,  with  satis- 
faction. "An  old  family  name.  How 
many  are  there  in  the  present  family  ?" 

"  Late  years  the's  ben  only  th'  of  gent 
an'  'is  wife  an'  Mr.  Reginald.  Th'  use'  to 
be  six  childem  in  all.  'I'lf  only  girl  she 
died  young.  The  rest's  married  an'  set- 
tled 'way  film  here,  'cept  Reg.  lie  sticks 
by  th"  of  folks  yet.  They  can't  seem  to 
give  him  up.  Sometimes  he  ain't  much 
comfort  to  'em.  I  guess." 

"Why.'  what  do  you  mean?"  asks 
Agatha,  quickly. 

"  I  don't  mind  savin'  he's  rather  wild, 
Reg  is.  D'ye  see  that  cuperlar  stickin1 
up  'hove  them  pines?  That's  their  place. 
Splendid  of  house  lien  in  the  fani'ly  fur 
gen'rations.  By  bendin'  a  shade  further 
this  way  you  can  obtain  a  better  view. 
Looks  like  picters  o'  furrin  institootions, 
don't  it?" 

Then  he  rounds  the  corner  by  the 
"Stoutport  House"  in  a  style  designed  to 
make  every  heart  in  the  waiting  crowd 
burn  with  envy. 
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The  following  morning  Agatlia  walked 
up  the  broad  steps  of  the  Graystone  man- 
sion. She  was  about  to  pull  the  bell, 
when  her  hand  was  arrested  by  the  sight 
of  an  old  gentleman,  with  a  long,  snow- 
white  beard,  coming  slowly  along  the 
driveway.  He  was  tall  and  thin.  He 
was  wrapped  in  a  purple  velvet  dressing- 
gown,  and  a  skull-cap  of  the  same  color 
and  material  was  on  his  head.  His  face 
was  pallid ;  he  seemed  feeble,  and  was 
leaning  on  a  cane.  Agatha  immediately 
divined  that  this  venerable  gentleman  was 
Mr.  Graystone.  Acting  upon  a  sudden 
impulse,  she  ran  down  the  steps  and  walk- 
ed forward  to  meet  him.  As  she  ap- 
proached he  touched  his  cap  with  courtly 
grace,  and  pausing,  waited  for  her  to  come 
nearer. 

' '  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  are  you  not  Mr. 
Alexander  Graystone  ?" 
"  I  am,  madam." 

"Then,"  said  Agatha,  with  a  charming 
smile,  "we  are  relatives.  I  am  a  Gray- 
stone, the  daughter  of  John  Graystone,  of 
Arden.    My  name  is  Agatha." 

"  A  Graystone !  Why,  my  dear  young 
lady,  you  astonish  me !  Well,  you  adorn 
the  stock,  Miss  Agatha — you  adorn  the 
stock."  And  Agatha's  newly  claimed  rel- 
ative bowed  with  ancient  gallantry  over 
her  small  gloved  hand.  "But  permit  me 
to  attend  you  into  the  house,  where  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  all  about  it. 
You  must  pardon  my  surprise,  but  I  have 
rather  plumed  myself  upon  my  genealogi- 
cal knowledge,  and,  on  my  word,  I  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  there  were  any  of  the 
race  in  America  outside  of  my  own  fam- 
ily." 

Talking,  he  led  the  way  through  a  wide 
hall,  furnished  in  the  style  of  the  previous 
century,  into  a  library  at  the  end.  In 
the  cavernous  depths  of  a  fire-place  crossed 
sticks  were  burning  on  shining  andirons. 

"  My  wife  always  has  a  little  fire  for  me 
here,  because  I  am  scarcely  ever  warm," 
said  Mr.  Graystone.  "I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  you  to  her  present- 
ly. In  the  mean  time  let  us  talk  over 
our  relationship." 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  establish,"  return- 
ed Agatha,  brightly,  "though  I'll  confess 
I  have  not  a  great  variety  of  proofs." 

Then  she  produced  a  fine  wax  impres- 
sion of  her  coat  of  arms,  the  time-worn 
document  bearing  its  description,  and  the 
original  of  the  letter  to  "Dear  Peggy." 
She  told  of  her  father's  descent  as  far  as  it 


could  be  traced,  and  gave  a  concise  sketch 
of  his  life — his  adoption  by  Major  Cobb; 
his  struggle  after  the  death  of  the  major 
(who  died  insolvent) ;  his  gradual  rise  to 
influence  and  wealth.  She  added  an  ac- 
count of  brother  Dick's  gratifying  inter- 
view with  Sir  William  Graystone,  of  Eng- 
land, of  the  old  Battleworth  Castle  line. 

Mr.  Graystone  listened  with  fixed  atten- 
tion. He  examined  carefully  the  "coat 
armour  of  John  Graystone,  of  Battle- 
worth  Castle";  he  read  the  letter;  he 
gazed  thoughtfully  at  his  lovely  visitor, 
and  sighed. 

"  You  perceive  we  are  really  relatives," 
cried  Agatha,  gayly. 

Mr.  Graystone  smiled,  but  there  was  an 
odd  look  of  pity  in  his  faded  eyes.  He 
leaned  toward  a  mahogany  secretary  stand- 
ing near  by,  and  drew  from  a  drawer  a 
thick  leather-covered  book,  with  clasps  of 
tarnished  brass. 

"In  this,"  said  he,  gravely,  "is  the 
entire  record  of  our  family,  English  and 
American,  and  I  assure  you  there  is  not 
a  Leonard  Graystone  among  them.  While 
you  were  speaking,  the  matter  was  grow- 
ing plainer  and  plainer  to  my  mind.  I 
see  it  all  clearly  now.  A  certain  family 
for  several  generations  united  their  for- 
tune to  that  of  the  Graystones  in  most  loyal 
service ;  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  faith- 
fulness, self-sacrifice,  honest  devotion,  far 
beyond  ordinary  human  experience.  If 
we  had  followed  the  example  which  their 
lives  set  before  us,  the  record  of  some  of 
us  would  have  been  different.  Now  the 
name  of  this  family  was  not  very  unlike 
our  own,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  it 
quite  naturally  when  written:  Grogson — 
Graystone — you  see  ?" 

Agatha  leaned  forward,  with  dilated 
eyes  and  whitening  lips.  Mr.  Graystone 
went  on : 

"As  I  have  intimated,  my  knowledge 
of  family  history  is  accurate.  This  letter 
was  written  by  my  grandfather  to  his 
house-keeper,  Peggy  Grogson,  who  had 
formerly  been  the  invaluable  nurse  of  his 
children.  This  excellent  woman  was  the 
wife  of  Leonard  Grogson,  and  was  herself 
of  the  same  blood;  she  was  his  second 
cousin.  His  full  name  was  James  Leon- 
ard, and  he  was  my  gx-andfather's  chief 
man-servant.  You  understand  what  I 
am  coming  to.  Leonard  was  the  father 
of  Charles — your  grandfather,  as  you  just 
told  me.  You  have  not  mentioned  the 
name  of  your  grandmother;  I  will  do  so: 
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it  is  Betsy  Pooley.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  very  beautiful.  She  died  of  disease 
of  the  heart  when  your  father  was  a  young 
child.  Your  father  was  born  in  this  very 
house.  A  few  weeks  after  his  birth  Charles 
and  his  wife  gave  up  their  service  with 
us.  and  moved  to  the  West,  urged  to  im- 
mediate change  of  climate  by  Charles's 
failing  health.  After  a  while  we  heard 
in  a  roundabout  way  of  the  death  of 
both;  Betsy's  of  heart-disease,  as  I  said. 
James  Leonard  Grogson  accompanied 
Charles  and  Betsy  in  their  removal;  and  I 
remember  my  father  gave  the  old  gentle- 
man, as  a  parting  gift,  a  gold-headed  cane." 

"But — but  the  coat  of  arms?"  gasped 
Agatha.  "And  Sir  William?  He  re- 
ceived my  brother  as  a  relative — " 

"Simply  because  he  bore  the  name  and 
displayed  the  same  coat  of  arms.  Sir 
William — I  know  him  well— has  not  his 
pedigree  by  heart  as  I  have;  he  cares  far 
more  for  fox-hunting.  How  the  'coat 
armour'  fell  into  your  father's  possession, 
and  how  he  came  to  be  called  Graystone 
instead  of  Grogson,  I  do  not  know.  There 
is  nothing  mysterious  in  it;  all  can  be  ac- 
counted for  simply  and  reasonably.  Your 
father's  adoption  was  arranged  by  letter, 
you  see,  this  Major  Cobb  having  taken  a 
fancy  to  the  child  from  seeing  him  at  play 
on  the  street  while  on  a  visit  to  the  town. 
In  the  letters  he  may  have  read  Grogson, 
Grayson,  and  when  he  saw  these  papers 
among  the  child's  effects,  have  thought 
the  aristocratic  stone  had  slipped  by  vul- 
gar pronunciation  into  son:  there  are 
Johnstone  and  Johnson,  you  are  aware. 
Choosing  that  your  father  should  retain 
his  own  name,  he  called  him  by  that  to 
whieh  he  supposed  he  had  an  undoubted 
claim.  This  is  mere  conjecture,  of  course, 
and  it  is  quite  unimportant  how  the  mis- 
take arose.  Your  having  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  my  grandfather  to  your  great- 
grandmother  is  right,  certainly,  and  per- 
haps the  other  papers  were  given  to  Charles 
as  a  memento;  it  doesn't  matter." 

"  it  all  matters  much  more  to  me  than 
you  can  perhaps  imagine,  sir,"  said  Agatha, 
trying  to  *peak  composedly.  "It  is  a 
great  shock  to  be  awakened  from  the 
dreams  of  a  life  time ;  to  find  that  I  am  not 
myself;  that  my  father  is  some  one  else; 
that  we  have  no  right  to  what  we  have 
claimed ;  that  I  have  held  as  dear  as  life  it- 
self a  baseless  thing — a  lie." 

"My  poor  child,  don't  you  suppose  I 
know  what  this  is  to  you  ?"  cried  Mr. 
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Graystone,  rising  and  pacing  the  room 
slowly  back  and  forth.  "  But  do  not  add 
self-torture  to  the  bitterness  of  your  dis- 
appointment. You  have  defrauded  no 
one;  you  have  usurped  nothing.  Proudly 
would  I  welcome  you  as  one  of  my  blood. 
Unable  to  do  that,  I  receive  you  gladly  as 
a  member  of  a  truly  noble  family  whose 
history  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  out- 
own  that  they  seem  like  another  branch  of 
us.  If  I  should  tell  you  what  I  know  of 
them,  of  their  intelligence,  fidelity,  honor, 
truth,  their  stanch  support  through  storm 
and  sunshine,  you  would  look  upon  your 
real  descent  as  something  to  hold  in  high 
regard. " 

"Are  any  of  my — of  that  family  still 
living  in  this  neighborhood?" 

"Iam  happy  to  say  there  is  one,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Graystone,  promptly.  "Leon- 
ard Grogson  had  a  brother,  George,  and 
his  only  grandchild  has  lived  in  my  fam- 
ily since  her  early  youth.  She  now  occu- 
pies the  position  of  house-keeper.  I  am  re- 
joiced that  you  will  be  able  to  meet  this 
lady  under  my  own  roof.  She  is  unmar- 
ried; and  my  boys  think  there  is  no  one 
quite  so  nice.  She  is  '  Aunt  Anna'  to  all 
the  younger  ones.  May  I  introduce  her  to 
you  now — my  wife  also  ?  But  you  are 
unequal  to  the  meeting;  let  us  defer  it." 

Agatha  would  hear  of  no  delay;  in  her 
tense  condition  it  was  insupportable. 

"  Drink  this  glass  of  sherry,"  said  Mr. 
Graystone,  scanning  her  face  keenly  as  he 
poured  the  wine.  "To  avoid  embarrass- 
ment, I  shall  introduce  you  by  the  name 
of  Grogson ;  and  you  can  appear  with  per- 
fect freedom  in  your  original  character  of 
a  looker-up  of  family  connections.  I  ad- 
mire your  pluck,  young  w  oman ;  and  re- 
member, although  '  Non  sine  nomine'  may 
look  well  on  a  'coat  armour,'  no  fam- 
ily can  have  a  better  motto  than  '  Non 
sine  virtute.' " 

Mr.  Graystone  left  the  room,  and  pre- 
sently returned,  accompanied  by  two  la- 
dies. 

That  was  a  strange  walk  of  Agatha's 
back  to  the  hotel.  Her  nerves  were  throb- 
bing, her  limbs  trembling  from  the  reac- 
tion of  strong  excitement.  She  seemed  to 
be  looking  out  upon  an  unknown  world. 
She  struggled  with  a  sense  of  lost  identity, 
seeming  to  herself  a,  changed,  unfamiliar 
creature.  Her  mind  was  thronged  with 
confused  thoughts  and  images,  through 
all  of  which  sounded  the  clear,  gentle 
voice  of  "Aunt  Anna,"  as  cultured  in  ac- 
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cent  as  her  own ;  she  still  felt  the  warm 
clasp  of  Mrs.  Graystone's  hand,  and  saw 
her  delicate,  high-bred  features  aglow  with 
the  pleasure  of  unexpectedly  meeting  a — 
Grogson  !  But  stronger  than  all,  stalking 
before  like  a  spectre,  was  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  dreaded  revelation  to  be  made 
to  Georgiana  of  their  changed  estate. 
How  this  self  -  sufficient  young  person 
would  take  it,  what  she  would  say,  what 
she  would  do,  were  momentous  questions, 
involving  everything  conceivable  in  the 
way  of  future  fatigues  and  embarrass- 
ments. Her  anxieties  were  needless,  it 
proved.  Georgiana  regarded  the  affair 
with  great  coolness.  She  remarked  plea- 
santly that  she  had  no  doubt  it  would  do 
Agatha  good  "to  have  a  come-down,"  and 
she  needn't  despise  Peter  Smith  any  more, 
for  now  she  was  no  better  than  he.  She 
really  hoped  Miss  Grogson  wouldn't  feel 
above  them ;  because,  having  lived  so  long 
with  the  Graystones,  she  must  be  a  great 
deal  better  bred  than  they.  She  finally 
concluded  that,  on  the  whole,  the  change 
was  rather  nice — quite  funny ;  to  adapt 
herself  to  it  would  give  ample  scope  to  her 
remarkable  powers;  and  it  would  be  per- 
fectly killing  to  hear  Agatha  called  Miss 
Grogson,  As  for  herself,  one  name  was 
as  good  as  another:  and  she  had  already 
found  it  no  end  of  a  bother  to  be  always 
living  up  to  her  blood. 

Agatha  had  not  been  allowed  to  leave 
the  Graystones  without  promising  to  re- 
turn with  Georgiana  in  the  afternoon,  and 
spend  at  least  a  day  or  two  in  the  society 
of  the  relative  she  had  come  so  far  to  dis- 
cover. She  was  tying  the  last  coquettish 
bow  of  her  light  summer  costume  when 
the  card  of  Mr.  Reginald  Graystone  was 
presented.  Expectant,  she  descended  to 
the  shabby  old  parlor.  There  he  was,  the 
wild,  the  reckless,  the  wicked ;  tall,  bronzed 
from  out-door  exercise,  with  the  easy  car- 
riage of  an  athlete,  and  the  courteous  ad- 
dress of  a  man  of  the  world.  His  eyes, 
rather  small  and  deeply  set,  were  blue. 
A  heavy  blond  mustache  concealed  his 
mouth  and  shaded  the  cleft  in  a  not  prom- 
inent chin.  Georgiana  was  already  en- 
tertaining him  with  ardor.  "How  ele- 
gant!" was  Agatha's  first  thought,  as  he 
greeted  her  with  the  warmth  called  forth 
by  her  beauty  and  the  fact  of  her  relation- 
ship to  Aunt  Anna,  "the  best  woman  in 
the  world,  you  know,  next  to  my  mother." 

The  Graystone  family  were  delighted 
with  their  pretty  visitors;  they  made  a  rare 


bit  of  life  and  color  in  the  old  house,  and 
all  agreed  that  the  idea  of  their  even  think- 
ing of  going  home  at  the  end  of  the  ''day 
or  two"  was  preposterous.  Georgiana  was 
having  a  "glorious  time":  never  had 
she  seen  such  dogs  and  horses;  never 
such  fields  for  romping  nor  turf  for  can- 
tering. At  last  Agatha  consented  to  ap- 
peal to  her  papa  for  a  longer  stay.  His 
permission  arrived,  and  in  the  dreamy  life 
of  the  following  days  she  grew  calm  and 
happy  again.  The  time  she  spent  with 
Aunt  Anna  was  full  of  comfort  and  plea- 
sure. 

Georgiana  was  wild  to  rummage  the 
garret ;  as  soon  as  her  fancy  was  known,  it 
was  thrown  open  with  all  its  mouldering 
treasures.  Here  one  day  Agatha  found 
an  oil-painting  leaning  against  its  richly 
gilded  frame.  It  was  not  faded  and  de- 
faced, but  quite  fresh  and  bright  with 
modern  coloring.  It  represented,  not  a 
stiff,  high-waisted  beauty  of  a  by-gone  cen- 
tury, but  a  smiling,  dark-haired  girl,  dress- 
ed as  her  own  mother  might  have  been. 
Fascinated  by  the  face,  and  curious  to 
know  the  name  of  the  original  of  the  por- 
trait, apparently  so  astray  amid  its  cob- 
webbed  surroundings,  Agatha  ran  down 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  Mrs.  Gray- 
stone was  sitting  alone.  She  described  the 
picture,  ending  with,  "And  don't  think 
me  impertinently  prying,  dear  Mrs.  Gray- 
stone. but  I  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  I 
am  dying  to  know  who  it  is."  Mrs.  Gray- 
stone hesitated  a  moment,  smiling  at  her 
childish  eagerness,  and  then  told  her. 

The  portrait  was  that  of  Rachel  Gray- 
stone, Alexander's  only  sister.  At  nine- 
teen she  went  to  Boston  to  spend  a  winter, 
and  while  there  married  far  beneath  her  in 
social  position — how  far  no  one  knew.  Aft- 
er her  marriage,  fearing  her  brother's  an- 
ger and  the  reproaches  of  her  family,  she 
concisely  announced  the  fateful  step  she 
had  taken,  saying  she  had  no  appeal  to 
make  for  the  recognition  of  her  husband. 
For  herself  she  besought  their  kind  par- 
don. That  was  all .  The  foolish  girl  con- 
cluded with  an  eternal  farewell.  The 
blow  fell  heavily  upon  Mr.  Graystone;  he 
could  not  give  her  up ;  he  could  not  believe 
that  the  sister  he  had  loved  and  cared  for 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  father  could  leave 
him  so.  Untiring  efforts  were  for  a  long 
time  made  to  discover  her  hiding-place: 
they  were  wholly  unsuccessful.  The  af- 
fair was  a  mystery  to  Rachel's  Boston 
friends.    At  one  time,  returning  from  a 
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ramble  in  the  suburbs,  she  had  laughed 
about  an  adventure  in  which  a  handsome 
knight,  but  of  low  degree,  had  come  to 
her  rescue.  She  continued  to  take  long 
walks  alone.  Unlike  herself,  she  was  fe- 
verishly gay,  and  seemed  athirst  for  ex- 
citement, remaining'  throughout  the  sea- 
son unrivalled  as  Boston's  favorite  beauty. 

The  time  for  her  going  home  was  set, 
and  she  went  out  for  a  farewell  walk,  from 
which  she  never  returned.  Searching  her 
room  in  alarm.  Rachel's  friends  found  a 
letter  similar  to  the  one  written  to  her 
own  family.  By-and-by  all  hope  was 
abandoned,  and  the  portrait,  which  had 
become  an  object  of  regret  and  pain,  was 
removed  from  the  drawing-room. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Agatha,  drawing  a 
long  breath,  "what  a  sad  history!  but 
how  interesting!  Poor  girl !  I  am  sure. 
Mrs.  Graystone.  some  trace  of  Rachel  will 
yet  be  discovered." 

Mrs.  Graystone  shook  her  head.  "  Yet 
at  your  age  I  should  think  so  too;  it  is 
harder  at  sixty-five  to  bridge  a  silence  of 
thirty  years  with  hope."  she  said.  And 
Agatha  walked  musingly  back  to  the  gar- 
ret to  study  again  the  beautiful,  bright,  yet 
impassioned  face. 

Mr.  Reginald  Graystone  could  not  be 
called  a  susceptible  young  man.  He  had 
never  been  fond  of  the  society  of  "nice'' 
young  ladies:  sweet  smiles  were  thrown 
away  upon  him:  lovely  little  feet  and 
dimpled  hands  and  limpid  eyes  won  hard- 
ly a  passing  notice.  Upon  his  future  set- 
tling down  he  had  never  bestowed  more 
than  the  most  careless  thoughts:  oh  yes, 
by-and-by  he  should  probably  do  the  proper 
thing,  and  marry  some  girl  of  good  family 
and  of  good  fortune,  who  would  repair  his 
wasted  substance  and  not  interfere  with 
him.  In  the  mean  while  he  had  preferred 
with  his  whole  heart  his  horse,  his  dog 
and  gun,  and  a  jolly  comrade  to  the 
most  alluring  flirtation.  Nowadays,  how- 
ever, he  discovered,  with  rather  amused 
surprise,  that  all  this  was  becoming  differ- 
ent. Georgiana's  fresh  beauty  was  rapid- 
ly gaining  a  strong  hold  upon  his  fancy; 
her  sweet  nature. yet  unspoiled,  her  bright- 
ness and  impulsive  sympathy,  captivated 
his  heart. 

One  morning  he  sauntered  down-stairs, 
and  out  to  the  stables.  A  glance  at  the 
horses  showed  that  one  stall  was  empty: 
the  black  pony  was  missing.  Somebody 
else  had  risen  early  that  morning.  "Who  ? 
Why,  Miss  Georgiana,  said  the  stable-boy. 


By  the  clock  in  the  kitchen  her  canter 
on  the  black  pony  had  lasted  already  more 
than  an  hour.  But  here  she  comes  trot- 
ting gayly  up  the  driveway,  making,  with 
blooming  cheeks  and  wild-blown  hair,  a 
very  lovely  picture.  Reginald  stepped 
forward  and  lifted  her  from  the  saddle. 
"  Georgie.  how  old  are  you  ?"  he  asked. 
Fifteen." 

When  you  are  eighteen  will  you  mar- 
ry me  ?" 

"  Yes."  responded  Georgiana,  promptly. 
"  if  papa'll  let  me." 
"  All  right." 

"  But  I'm  afraid  you'll  forget:  eighteen 
is  such  a  long  way  oil'." 

"No.  I  shall  not.  I  am  afraid  you 
will  forget.  Now,  Georgie.  remember:  if 
you  are  going  to  marry  me  you  must  go 
to  school  and  study  hard,  and  graduate 
somewhere,  and  be  dignified,  and  become 
a  \7oung  lad}',  a  real  lady,  mind,  that  I 
shall  be  proud  of."  Georgiana  felt  a  little 
afraid  of  him,  but  admired  him  more  than 
ever.  He  was  wholly  unlike  any  lover 
she  had  ever  imagined.  "  And  don't  go 
to  flirting  with  any  little  boys." 

''Catch  me '."cried  Georgiana,  elegant- 
ly. Then  she  grew  thoughtful,  and  dug 
a  little  hole  in  the  gravel  with  the  toe  of 
her  boot.    She  raised  her  eyes  uneasily. 

"Shall  I  tell  Agatha,  and  papa,  and 
Dick  ?  and.  oh  !  I'd  like  to  tell  the  girls  at 
school !  Xot  a  single  one  of  'em  is  en- 
gaged yet.     Oh.  my!" 

"Xo;  you  will  tell  nobody.  Remem- 
ber! I  will  do  the  telling  myself  when 
it's  time.  You  may  write  to  me,  though; 
and  be  sure  to  write  plainly ;  I  can't  spend 
time  over  any  scrawls.  I  sha'n't  do  much 
in  the  way  of  writing  myself :  it's  too  con- 
foundedly tiresome.  However.  I  shall  tell 
your  sister  I  am  going  to  correspond  with 
you.     She'll  think  it's  a  joke,  probably." 

"Well,  let  her;  we  don't  care,"  said 
Georgiana,  indignantly.  "Oh!  theregoes 
the  breakfast  bell.    I'm  awfully  hungry." 

IV. 

Although  shorn  of  all  ancestral  glory, 
Agatha  returned  to  her  papa  with  beam- 
ing eyes  and  elastic  step,  every  sign  of 
languor  banished,  and  lovelier  than  ever. 
She  presented  papa  and  brother  Dick  with 
a  new  problem  in  feminine  inconsistency; 
for  it  was  with  perfect  indilFerenee  that 
she  treated  the  overthrow  of  that  noble 
genealogical  foundation  upon  which  she 
had  builded  so  long. 
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The  spirit  of  calm  brooded  over  Georgi- 
ana  as  well.  Sbe  was  subdued,  dignified, 
studious.  Reginald  occasionally  answer- 
ed Georgiana's  voluminous  letters,  sadly 
scrawled  at  first,  in  spite  of  bis  injunction. 
His  own  were  models  of  brevity.  He 
wrote  about  the  black  pony  she  had  liked, 
and  told  her  how  the  dogs  were  getting  on. 
He  continued  his  idle  life,  but  staid  at 
home  for  his  mother's  sake,  roaming  the 
country,  and  inwardly  cursing  the  stu- 
pidity of  his  existence.  Finally,  unable 
to  endure  it  longer,  he  started  on  a  horse- 
back tour  through  New  England,  a  pack  of 
yelping  dogs  at  his  heels.  In  the  course 
of  it  he  came  to  Arden.  It  was  two  years 
since  that  May-time,  already  grown  in  fit- 
ful remembrance  quite  shadowy  and  un- 
real. He  concluded  it  would  be  rather 
pleasant  to  stop  and  see  his  little  friend 
again.  He  thought  it  would  be  kind  to 
show  John  Grogson's  family  some  atten- 
tion. When  Georgiana  met  him,  Regi- 
nald was  embarrassed — an  occurrence  so 
rare  in  his  experience  that  the  fact  of  it 
embarrassed  him  the  more.  Stupidly  be- 
wildered, he  could  simply  wonder  by  what 
process  of  transformation  the  loud,  pert, 
hoidenish  Georgiana  had  become  this  qui- 
et, graceful,  well-bred,  brilliantly  beauti- 
ful young  woman.  He  grew  hot  when  he 
thought  of  his  last  elaborate  epistle,  cover- 
ing not  quite  a  page  of  business  note-pa- 
per, and  carelessly  thrust  into  a  yellow 
envelope,  in  which  he  had  said :  ' '  The  bay 
mare  has  a  colt;  and  if  you  are  a  good 
girl,  you  shall  train  him  to  the  saddle 
when  you  come  to  Stoutport  again.  I 
haven't  forgotten  how  you  used  to  man- 
age Pegasus."  But  whatever  had  been 
his  short-comings  as  a  correspondent,  the 
innocent  warmth  of  Georgiana's  manner 
soon  reassured  him.  Reginald  wondered 
and  admired,  and  ended  by  falling  wild- 
ly in  love  with  her.  When  Georgiana 
reached  her  eighteenth  birthday  he  made 
a  formal  proposal  for  her  hand  ;  and  when 
he  married  her,  six  months  later,  he  was 
not  unlit  to  be  trusted  with  her  happiness. 

If  Agatha  had  been  shy  of  Peter  Smith 
before  her  memorable  journey  to  Con- 
necticut, she  seemed  positively  afraid  of 
him  after  it.  She  retreated  at  his  ap- 
proach, and  Hushed  and  paled  and  trem- 
bled when  she  met  him  unavoidably. 
Yet  papa's  foreman  was  strangely  happy 
in  these  days. 

The  summer  passed,  and  in  the  autumn 
an  event  took  place  that  shook  the  drowsy 


towns-folk  wide-awake.  A  young  man  of 
high  social  position,  with  claims  to  "long 
descent,"  mortally  offended  his  family  by 
marrying  a  pretty  little  dress-maker.  Dick 
was  discussing  this  sad  circumstance  one 
evening  with  Agatha,  as  they  sat  alone  in 
the  drawing-room.  The  unworthy  young 
man  was  a  particular  friend  of  Dick's. 

"Seems  to  me,  Aggie,  you  don't  think 
so  much  of  blood  and  family  and  all  that, 
you  know,  as  you  used  to,"  he  remarked 
at  length. 

"No,"  Agatha  returned,  fervently,  "I 
do  not.  I  have  learned  to  value  honor, 
goodness,  purity,  true  manliness,  real  wo- 
manhood, above  the  highest  claims  to  birth 
the  world  can  show." 

' '  Mr.  Smith,"  announced  a  servant, bear- 
ing candles.  ' '  And  a  gentleman  to  see  you 
in  the  reception-room,  Mr.  Richard." 

Dick  withdrew;  the  servant  followed. 
Peter  Smith  seized  Agatha's  hands. 

"Miss  Graystone  —  Agatha  —  I  heard 
what  you  said.  Do  you  mean  those  words  ? 
Am  I  worthy  of  their  being  said  to  me  ? 
Oh,  my  dearest,  can  you  overlook  my  poor 
descent,  and  trust  and  love  me  for  what  I 
am — rather  for  what  I  will  be  for  your 
sweet  sake  ?    Agatha,  tell  me." 

And  Agatha,  with  a  rush  of  happy  tears, 
bowed  her  head  upon  the  strong  hands 
that  held  her  own,  yielding  gladly,  grate- 
fully, to  the  mastery  of  love. 

"Dearest,"  said  Mr.  Smith  to  his  wife, 
lovely  in  the  daintiest  of  matronly  break- 
fast caps,  "won't  you  run  through  this 
bundle  of  bills  for  that  one  of  Hubbard  and 
Riggs  ?  I  have  missed  it  somehow.  You 
will  find  it  under  the  head  of  the  new  firm, 
Graystone  and  Smith." 

Mrs.  Smith  sweetly  complied,  sought 
the  bill,  found  it,  and  in  the  silent  leisure 
that  followed,  with  wifely  freedom  began 
to  rummage  her  husband's  desk.  A  sharp 
cry  escaped  her  lips.  Mr.  Smith,  looking 
up  from  his  papers  in  alarm,  saw  her  hang- 
ing breathless  over  a  daguerreotype  in  a 
faded  velvet  case. 

"  Who — who  is  this  ?"  she  gasped.  He 
sprang  to  her  side  in  time  to  catch  the 
case  as  it  fell  from  her  nerveless  grasp. 

' '  My  darling,  what  is  the  matter  ?  This 
is  a  picture  of  my  mother." 

"Of  your  mother?  That  is  a  picture 
of  Rachel  Graystone." 

"  Dear,  you  are  dreaming.  The  unfor- 
tunate Rachel  Graystone  could  by  no  pos- 
sibility have  been  my  mother." 
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Agatha  seized  the  daguerreotype;  the 
worn  case  parted  in  her  hand,  and  the 
picture,  loosened  in  its  selling,  fell  out. 
With  it  floated  a  bit  of  discolored  paper. 
There  were  words  written  upon  it. 

"  '  Rachel  ( iraystone.'  "  read  she,  aloud. 
"'Given  this  day.  the  12th  of  April,  IS  , 
in  token  of  plighted  fail  h  to  one  for  whom 
1  promise  to  forsake  all  others.  Boston, 
Massachusetts.'  " 

After  the  first  few  minutes  of  intense 
excitement,  Agatha  and  her  husband  could 
speak  of  the  great  discovery  with  more 
calmness. 

"  And  you  never  knew,  never  suspect- 
ed    exclaimed  Agatha. 

"  Never  anything  like  this.  My  mo- 
ther always  seemed  to  me  different  from 
other  women." 

""And  not  one  impression  of  her  has 
memory  left  upon  my  mind.  1  was  young, 
you  know,  when  her  misfortunes  led  her 
to  seek — to — to  come — " 

Agatha  paused,  embarrassed.    She  had 


never  spoken  to  her  husband  of  the  service 
once  performed  in  her  family  by  his  mo- 
ther. 

Peter  Smith  kissed  the  little  hand  rest- 
ing on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

"  When  she  did  the  laundry-work  in 
this  very  house,"  he  finished.  "  My  keen- 
est pain  in  that  thought  is  that  my  deli- 
cate mother  should  have  borne  a  burden 
so  unsuited  to  her  strength,  and  all  for 
me — all  thai,  her  hoy  could  go  to  school 
and  learn  how  to  become  a  useful  man. 
Oh,  that  I  had  realized  what  such  labor 
must  have  been  to  her!  But  she  made  so 
light  of  it!  Every  feeling  was  merged 
into  the  one  thought  of  my  education." 

"You  have  her  eyes,  and  her  fine  reso- 
lute mouth, "said Agatha  -"a resemblance 
that  has  haunted  me  since  my  first  glimpse 
of  the  portrait  at  Stout  port.  Strange !  It 
was  to  discover  your  relatives,  not  mine, 
that  1  staffed  so  proudly  on  that  jour- 
ney. And  to  you,  dearest,  belongs  the 
coat  of  arms !" 
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HUNDRED  years  ago— seventy  years 


our  men  and  women  hale  and  vigorous 
than  there  is  to-day.  Over  eighty  per 
cent,  of  all  our  men  then  were  farming, 
hunting,  or  fishing,  rising  early,  out  all 
day  in  the  pure,  bracing  air,  giving  many 
muscles  very  active  work,  eating  whole- 
some food,  retiring  early,  and  so  laying  in 
a  good  stock  of  vitality  and  health.  But 
now  hardly  forty  per  cent,  are  farmers, 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  are  at  callings 
mercantile,  mechanical,  or  professional  — 
which  do  almost  nothing  to  make  one 
sturdy  and  enduring.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  more  branches  of  the  mechan- 
ic arts  scarcely  a  third  give  even  one  half 
of  the  voluntary  muscles  anything  to  do 
worth  calling  exercise,  while  nearly  all 
are  carried  on  in  impure  air.  The  clerk, 
the  salesman,  the  book-keeper,  the  profes- 
sional man  and  the  store-keeper,  the  editor, 
teacher,  and  telegraph  operator,  do  so  lit 
tie  with  their  bodies  that,  if  the  latter  are 
not  half  developed  at  the  beginning  of 
their  life's  work,  they  never  will  be  after- 
ward. 

And  about  all  our  play  is  mental  and 
emotional,  adding   hardly   anything  to 


bodily  vigor.  Our  evening  diversion  — 
music,  chat,  books,  papers,  society,  public 
amusements,  everything  is  intellectual. 
Instead  of  keeping  the  brain  on  the  stretch 
eight  hours  a  day,  which  eminent  physi- 
cians say  should  not  be  exceeded,  we  aver- 
age nearer  twelve  hours,  of  course  leaving 
the  body  so  slim  a  margin  that  lack  of 
[lower  and  endurance  inevitably  results. 

Nor  does  the  well-to-do  farmer  of  to- 
day begin  to  work  as  hard  as  his  father 
or  grandfather  did.  When  the  latter 
ploughed,  he  bore  hard  on  the  plough  fail 
many  hours  a  day.  trudging  for  miles 
over  the,  rough  furrows  as  best  he  could. 
But  his  son  sits  up  on  a  horse-plough 
usually  in  a  slouchy  position,  with  his 
chest  often  sunken  in  and  the  horses  take 
him  around.  The  father  swung  a.  keen 
edged  scythe  into  the  thick  waving  grass 
or  grain  all  the  long  morning— grand 
work  to  give  sound  lungs,  a  tough  back, 
and  good  forearms,  and  for  the  muscles 
across  the  abdomen.  The  soil  sits  on  his 
mower  or  McCormiek  reaper,  and  gels 
pulled  along.  And  the  hand-rake  has 
given  way  to  the  horse-rake,  the  pitch- 
fork to  the  horse  hay-fork,  and  the  flail 
to  the  threshing-machine.    The  day  of  the 
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labor-saving  machine  has  come,  and  labor 
it  does  save.  And  it  saves  the  farmer's 
muscles  too,  till  it  is  plain  enough  why  he 
is  not  bodily  the  man  his  grandfather  was. 

Is  it  strange  that  a  majority  of  Amer- 
icans are  flat-chested,  or  that  we  do  not 
sleep  enough,  do  not  breathe  deeply 
enough,  do  not  know  how  to  eat  properly, 
are  inerect  of  carriage  and  poor  walkers, 
and  that  we  have  a  hundred  thousand 
physicians  constantly  busy  keeping  us  in 
repair,  and  a  Niagara  of  patent  medicine 
making  believe  help  ?  The  examiners  for 
admission  to  West  Point,  for  instance,  not 
only  find  a  majority  of  the  applicants  un- 
fit physically  to  pass,  but  sometimes  not 
even  a  solitary  one  is  so  fit ! 

But  are  there  not  many  grand  gymna- 
siums at  the  colleges  and  in  the  cities 
and  among  the  German  Turners?  And 
has  not  every  village  even  its  one  or 
more  tennis  clubs  ?  And  look  at  the  base- 
ball leagues,  and  the  rowing  and  foot- 
ball, polo  and  lacrosse,  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  bicycles  and  tricycles,  the  field- 
sports  and  canoeing,  the  cutting  down 
of  records,  the  yachting  and  many  other 
sports !    Surely  these  must  meet  the  need. 

So  it  would  seem.  But  let  us  look  at 
them  a  moment.  A  few  of  the  universi- 
ties and  large  colleges  have  well-equipped 
gymnasiums;  the  rest,  either  none  at  all 
or  indifferent  affairs,  with  very  languid 
interest,  if  any,  among  the  students. 
Five  thousand  would  be  a  safe  estimate, 
and  ten  thousand  a  generous  one,  of  the 
number  who  use  them  at  all.  A  few 
private  clubs  in  the  cities,  like  the  New 
York  Athletic  and  Manhattan  clubs  in 
New  York,  the  Boston  Athletic  Club,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of 
Brooklyn  and  Boston,  and  smaller  ones 
elsewhere,  have  their  own  gymnasiums. 
But  there  is  not  a  thoroughly  first-class 
gymnasium  in  the  city  of  New  York  to- 
day which  any  one  may  join  on  paying  a 
reasonable  fee,  and  there  is  hardly  one 
to  be  found  in  any  city  in  the  United 
States.  Ten  thousand  would  be  a  liberal 
estimate  of  the  number  attending,  regu- 
larly and  irregularly — mostly  the  latter 
— all  the  gymnasiums  in  the  country  to- 
day outside  of  the  colleges,  save  the  Ger- 
man Turners,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
will  cover  them. 

Does  it  not  look  as  if  there  was  room 
for  some  method  which  would  tone  up 
and  increase  our  general  strength,  and 
keep  Herbert  Spencer  and  other  intelli- 


gent observers  from  telling  us  that  we 
wear  out  at  least  ten  years  earlier  than 
we  ought  to  ?  School  Commissioner  Fred- 
erick W.  Devoe  says  that  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  children  who  at- 
tend school  in  the  city  of  New  York  there 
finish  at  eleven  years  of  age,  not  ten,  or 
twenty,  or  thirty  per  cent.,  but  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  number!  Because 
Dr.  Sargent  is  doing  much  for  the  bodies 
of  a  thousand  favored  youth  at  Harvard, 
or  Professor  Richards  and  Dr.  Seaver  at 
Yale,  or  Dr.  Hitchcock  for  a  third  as  many 
at  Amherst,  what  good  does  that  do  those 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  who,  if 
they  do  not  formally  graduate  from  the 
New  York  schools,  do,  as  they  say  out 
West,  "quituate"? 

Our  schools  are  developing  children's 
minds:  what  are  they  doing  for  their 
bodies  ?  Is  there  one  boy  in  ten  in  our 
schools  deep-chested,  erect;  well-knit,  and 
strong  all  over?  Or  one  girl  in  twenty? 
Are  there  five  boys  in  an  average  class 
of  sixty  in  any  of  our  public  schools  who 
t  ui  run  half  a  mile,  in  even  three  min- 
utes and  a  half,  without  being  badly  blown 
and  looking  as  if  they  had  been  overdoing 
themselves  ? 

We  have  left  the  training  of  our  bod- 
ies, especially  in  our  cities  and  towns,  to 
hap-hazard,  and  just  that  result  to  be  look- 
ed for  from  such  gross  neglect  is  seen 
everywhere.  Even  the  country  boy,  with 
his  open  fields  and  ample  sunlight,  and 
more  or  less  of  the  invigorating  farm- 
work,  simply  calls  into  play  the  same 
muscles  which  several  generations  of  an- 
cestors had  developed,  and  is  weak  in  the 
other  and  unused  parts.  But  with  the 
city  boy  it  goes  much  farther  than  this. 
Instead  of  being  strong  in  some  muscles, 
they  are  often  weak  in  about  all  of  them, 
and,  as  a  natural  result,  in  their  nervous 
and  vital  systems  as  well.  Dr.  E.  M.  Hart- 
well,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  well 
says  on  this  point : 

"There  is  a  condition  of  mind  and 
body  not  infrequently  seen  nowadays  in 
children  and  youth,  especially  among  fe- 
males, which  is  characterized  by  an  irri- 
table, easily  overwrought,  and  unsteady 
nervous  system,  arrested  muscular  devel- 
opment, disordered  digestion,  and  enfee- 
bled powers  of  assimilation,  which  might 
well  be  called  cachexia  scholastica,  since 
it  is  largely  and  sometimes  directly 
brought  about  by  ignorant  and  foolish 
parents  and  teachers,  who  force  and  cram 
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and  overwork  the  undeveloped  brains  of 
children,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  neg- 
lecting or  frowning  upon  their  play  and 
exercise,  do  their  best  to  retard  the  growth 
and  development  which  they  ought  to 
promote  and  regulate." 

Is  there  not  that  in  this  which  may 
well  set  every  thoughtful  parent  and 
teacher  considering  whether  there  is  not 
crying  need  of  reform  here  ? 

Nor  need  the  mechanic  think  this  weak 
condition  of  the  body  is  only  found  among 
the  children  of  professional  men,  bankers, 
merchants,  and  others  whose  life's  work  is 
with  the  brain  alone,  and  whose  muscles 
are  left  unused  and  weak.  Dr.  Charles 
Roberts,  of  London,  after  long  and  pains- 
taking investigation,  found,  out  of  seven- 
ty-eight hundred  boys  and  men  between 
ten  and  thirty  years  old,  who  were  chil- 
dren of  artisans,  and  out  of  seventy- 
seven  hundred  who  were  children  of  the 
most  favored  class  in  England — boys  at 
the  great  schools,  military  and  naval 
cadets,  university  and  medical  students 
— that  the  sons  of  the  mechanics,  instead 
of  being  as  large  as  the  other  boys  and 
young  men,  actually  averaged  all  of 
three  and  a  half  inches  shorter!  And 
as  to  weight,  that,  "  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
well-to-do  English  youths  have  a  mean 
weight  of  eighteen  pounds  greater  than 
that  of  the  handicraftsmen  of  the  same 
age  living  in  large  towns"  —  a  pretty 
striking  comment  on  the  fact  that  using 
only  a  few  muscles  will  make  neither  large 
nor  strong  men;  and  finally  that  "the 
sons  of  professional  men  living  in  the 
country  exceed  town  boys  of  the  same 
class  by  about  an  inch,  as  regards  height, 
at  all  ages  between  ten  and  twenty,  and 
as  regards  weight,  by  an  amount  vary- 
ing from  one  to  seven  pounds.  And  if 
this  is  true  of  English  boys,  with  English 
fondness  for  vigorous  out-door  sports,  the 
contrast  is  doubtless  quite  as  marked  in 
our  American  boys.  And  they  can  blame 
just  us,  their  parents,  for  this.  The  fault 
lies  right  at  our  own  doors,  and  the  quick- 
er we  face  it  and  deal  with  it,  the  better 
for  our  children,  and  for  theirs  after  them. 
We  men  are  willing  to  work  and  earn 
the  money,  and  we  want  our  children 
educated,  and  are  entirely  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  But  how,  we  too  often  leave  entire- 
ly to  the  teacher,  just  as  we  do  the  hand- 
ling of  the  locomotive  to  the  engineer. 
James  Mill  and  Jeremy  Bentham,  by 
their  rare  fidelity  and  attention  to  his 


early  education,  made  John  Stuart  Mill. 
But  the  father  leaves  all  that  most  im- 
portant work  now  to  teachers,  whom  often 
he  hardly  knows  by  name. 

The  school  authorities  impose  so  many 
studies — branches,  by -the -way,  some  of 
which  Webster  and  Franklin,  Lincoln 
and  Garfield,  and  the  best  men  our  land 
has  yet  produced,  never  thought  of  study- 
ing— that  the  poor  teacher  must  struggle 
through  her  task  (the  hardest  of  all)  in  the 
best  way  she  can.  There  are  about  three 
hundred  thousand  teachers  in  this  coun- 
try, about  eighteen  million  children  at 
the  school  age,  and  all  of  twelve  millions 
of  them  actually  attending  school.  Thus 
every  teacher  averages  forty  pupils,  yet 
is  expected  to  be  thorough  with  them  all 
in  all  the  branches. 

It  is  not  strange  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, they  do  not  do  much  for  the 
children's  bodies  too.  Indeed,  most  of 
them  unfortunately  do  not  know  how  to, 
and  the  facilities  for  the  children  to  supply 
the  need  themselves,  groping  along  as  best 
they  can,  are  slender  in  the  exti'eme.  The 
twenty  most  thickly  settled  square  miles 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  instance,  and 
in  Philadelphia  as  well,  have  scarcely  a 
hill  where  a  child  can  coast  or  a  pond 
where  he  can  skate.  Boston  used  to  have 
some  aids  in  these  directions,  but  the  fill- 
ing in  of  the  Back  Bay  destroyed  most  of 
the  skating,  and  it  is  hard  work  to  find 
a  place  where  you  can  coast  without 
having  to  sleep  in  the  station-house  to 
pay  for  it. 

And  Boston  has  one  other  thing  of 
which  she  should  be  heartily  ashamed. 
Perhaps  the  finest  school  building  in  the 
United  States,  and,  in  some  respects,  in  the 
world,  is  that  of  the  Boston  Public  Latin 
and  High-School.  Attached  to  it  is  an  ad- 
mirable gymnasium,  modern,  commodious, 
richly  equipped, and  with  a  competent  di- 
rector no  man  could  wish  a  better  place 
for  his  son's  bodily  education.  Yet  it  lies 
idle  and  practically  worthless  to-day — 
money  wasted  on  a  superb  tool  which  no- 
body has  gumption  enough  to  use,  yet 
which,  used  steadily  and  sensibly,  would 
be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  Boston's  most 
favored  youth,  and  to  the  city  herself. 
The  school  committee  in  their  reports  give 
us  fine  sentiments  on  physical  education. 
But  sentiments  alone  are  a  very  light  diet 
for  either  mind  or  body. 

Nor  can  New  York  boast.  For  there  is 
scarcely  a  school  in  the  c-ity  with  anything 
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worth  calling  a  play-ground, poor, miser- 
able, cramped,  bricked  over  affairs,  about 
as  much  like  a  real  play-ground,  such  as 
the  great  ones  at  Eton  and  Rugby, Harrow 
and  Westminster,  as  a  postage  stamp  is 
like  a  tablecloth.  And  as  to  gymna- 
siums, instead  of  even  an  unused  one  like 
that  in  Boston,  which  public  school  in  the 
whole  city  has  any  at  all  f 

The  private  schools  are  but  little  better 
off.  They  are  always  careful  to  put  in 
their  advertisements  that  they  have  a 
gymnasium.  But  very  few  of  them  show 
that  they  have  any  idea  how  to  use  it. 
The  Greeks  knew  how  ;  the  Germans  know 
how;  but  we  Americans  do  not  know 
how. 

Now  let  Boston  put  Dr.  Sargent  on  its 
School  Board  ;  New  York,  Dr.  White  or 
Dr.  Savage,  of  the  Berkeley  Lyceum,  or  the 
director  of  the  gymnasium  at  West  Point, 
with  Professor  Dow (1  to  help  him  ;  Brook- 
lyn, Dr.  Anderson,  of  the  Adelphi  Acade- 
my; Philadelphia,  Dr.  White,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  and  Baltimore, 
Dr.  Hartwell,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Universi- 
ty. Of  the  annual  appropriation  for  ed- 
ucation give  the  children's  bodies,  not  a 
third,  and  the  mind  the  other  two  thirds, 
but  give  their  bodies  simply  one  tenth,  and 
give  these  experienced  and  able  men  fire 
scope  to  at  once  put  their  ideas  in  active 
practice,  not  in  some  one  high  or  normal 
school  alone,  but  in  every  public  school 
in  the  city.  There  is  no  need  of  having 
all  follow  any  one  system.  There  are  as 
ids  of  bodily  training  as 
then?  are  kinds  of  food.  If  the  studies 
stand  in  the  way.  lop  off  some  of  the  less 
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For  In 

most  as  important  as  a  smattering  of  his- 
tory, or  even  a  fair  knowledge  of  geogra- 
phy     1 ' i  that  1 
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of  vigorous  yet  never  violent  exercise  for 
about  every  muscle  of  body  or  limb,  and 
for  the  entire  lungs,  and  can  quickly  l>e 

inu  they  now  kno 
cally  nothing  about — just  what  muscles 

The  work  can  be  done  at  present  right 
in  the  school  room,  the  windows  being 
thrown  open  to  let  out  the  air  which  has 

and  let  in  the  fresh  pure  article.  The 
quickened  circulation,  the  deep  breathing, 


the  buoyant,  gay  feeling  which  lively 
exercise  always  brings,  will  send  them 
back  to  their  books  with  brains  cleared, 
nerves  strengthened,  and  the  whole  men- 
tal and  bodily  machinery  the  better  for 
this  brief  unbending  of  the  bow. 

Let  them  study  also  the  best  elementary 
work  on  hygiene.  But  if  there  is  only 
time  for  one  of  the  two.  get  the  exercise 
and  let  the  books  go.  Then  so  arrange 
the  afternoon,  as  they  do  at  Harvard,  that 
the  hours  from  four  to  six  are  left  wide 
open  for  exercise.  Get  the  parents  to  see 
to  it  that  no  piano  practice  or  anything 
else  shall  interfere  with  these  afternoon 
hours  of  play.  If  it  is  the  skating  time  of 
year,  and  the  ice  is  good,  teach  them  what 
skating  does,  what  parts  it  calls  into  play, 
and  what  it  does  not.  If  it  is  the  rowing 
time,  what  rowing  does;  and  so  of  swim- 
ming and  tennis,  canoeing  and  foot-ball, 
and  all  the  popular  sports,  each  in  its  sea- 
son knowledge  bv-the  way,  that  they 
will  acquire  in  one  lesson,  and  with  avid- 
ity. Show  them  how  much  work  is 
enough,  and  what  will  overdo.  Urge  the 
thin  legged  to  devote  much  of  their  two 
hours  to  foot-work,  of  which  there  is  such 
a  pleasant  variety,  and  the  narrow-chested 
to  arm  and  shoulder  work. 

Especially  impress  it  on  the  weak,  the 
poorly  built,  and  the  over-studious,  who 
are  not  good  at  any  sport,  that  they  are 
going  to  make  very  one  sided  men  and 
women,  if  they  live  that  long,  and  get 
them  out-of-doors  in  all  weathers  to  lay 
in  a  store  of  vigor  and  stamina,  so  ne- 
cessary to  all  who  hope  to  ever  accom- 
plish anything  in  life. 

If  there  are  not  lit  skating- places  and 
play-grounds  and  other  facilities  yet,  see 
what  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  the 
locality  to  get  them,  and  have  that  done. 
And  in  the  other  cities  and  in  the  towns 
and  villages  the  teachers  themselves  can 
easily  iind  out  most  or  all  that  these  ex- 
perts are  doing  in  the  large  cities,  and 
substantially  copy  it.*  If  they  do  not 
know  how  to,  and  are  not  prompt  to 
learn,  put  in  their  places  teachers  who  do 
know  how  ;  for  once  it  is  known  that  the 
authorities  require  this  qualification  in  a 
teacher — ami  really  a  qualification  very 
easily  acquired  it  will  come,  and  come 
quickly. 

want,  callint  Sound  Jivdies  for  Our  Ik>ys  and  Girts. 
It  is  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers. — Ep. 
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GREAT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES. 
VIII  — A  PIECE  OF  GLASS. 


V FRAGMENT  of  glass  contains  a 
wondrous  wealth  of  curious  history, 
of  mysterious  processes,  of  marvellous 
achievements.  It  is  of  most  venerable  ped- 
igree, as  the  first  substance  cooled  from  the 
archaic  molten  globe  was  doubt  less  a  form 
of  glass.  And  the  subterranean  furnaces 
have  supplied  it  to  all  the  geological  ages 
in  mountains  of  shining  obsidian,  and  in 
volcanic  caverns  decorated  with  "Pile's 
hair."  The  hugest  of  these  cliffs  of  vol- 
canic glass  in  Colorado  gave  prehistoric 
Vol.  LXXIX.— No.  470.-23 


America  a  quarry  of  black  Hint-glass  (the 
only  glass  known  on  ibis  continent  be- 
fore the  European  invasion),  from  which 
the  ancient  artisans  cut  many  utensils 
and  ornaments.  Their  special  use  of  tins 
material  was  for  polished  mirrors,  which 
seem  to  have  been  a  favorite  household 
property  among  the  old  Mexicans.  The 
fact  thai  the  missionary  Buddhist  priest 
Hwui  Shan  presented  to  the  Emperor  of 
China  one  of  these  obsidian  mirrors  (a 
marvel   unknown  to  Asia)  a  thousand 
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years  before  Columbus,  with  a  surprising 
story  of  long  travels  and  strange  countries, 
is  one  of  the  chief  evidences  of  the  Chinese 
discovery  of  America. 

Tiie  commonest  miracle  of  modern  civ- 
ilization is  gkiss.  and  (along  with  steel, 
steam,  and  electricity)  it  may  fairly  be  es- 
teemed a  distinctive  characteristic  of  our 
a^e.  The  ancients  knew  it  chiefly  as  a 
precious  material  for  ornament.  America 
was  entirely  destitute  of  it  until  the  seven- 
teenth century.  But  it  is  an  omnipresent 
necessity  in  modern  life.  Besides  the  ines- 
timable value  of  a  cheap  material  through 
which  the  sun's  rays  are  strained  from 
the  unwelcome  elements  for  our  houses, 
who  can  reckon  the  domestic  conveniences 
of  glass:  Science  also  is  abjectly  depend- 
ent upon  it.  The  commonest  utensils  of 
the  chemist  and  physicist  must  be  made 
of  the  unique  substance,  which  is  trans- 
parent, rustless,  and  incombustible.  Elec- 
tricity would  be  an  untamable  monster 
without  glass  to  control  it.  The  bound- 
less enchantments  of  the  infinitely  great 
in  astronomy  and 
of  the  infinitely  lit- 
tle in  microscopy 
are  opened  through 
its  magic  convex 
portal. 

Chemically  speak- 
ing, glass  is  a  fused 
combination  of  sil- 


icates. In  other  words,  it  is  a  melted 
mixture  of  sand  with  two  oxides  from  a 
group  of  four — soda,  potash,  lime.  lead. 
The  other  ingredients  fouud  in  glass,  as 
manganese,  tin.  arsenic,  zinc.  iron.  etc.. 
are  coloring  matters,  or  impurities,  or 
correctives  of  impurities.  It  is  usually 
named  from  the  principal  base.  The  an- 
cient glass  was  a  "*  soda  glass."  Bohemian 
white  and  English  fliut  glass  are  '"potash 
glass."  cheap  table-ware  is  "lime  glass." 
and  optical  goods  are  "lead  glass."  But 
as  every  true  glass  contains  at  least  two 
bases  united  to  the  silica,  a  more  accurate 
method  designates  the  different  kinds  of 
glass  by  the  two  principal  bases.  Thus, 
window-glass  is  known  as  a  lune-soda 
glass,  flint-glass  as  a  lead  -  potassium 
glass.  Bohemian  glass  as  a  potassiuui- 
lime  glass,  etc. 

The  one  staple  element  of  all  glass — sil- 
ica— must  first  be  pure  and  minutely  pul- 
verized. The  Chinese,  like  some  of  the 
ancients,  get  a  fine  quality  of  glass  by 
pounding  quartz  crystals  into  powder. 
The  best  English  glass  was  formerly  made 
from  flints  calcined  and  ground,  and  was 
therefore  named  flint-glass.  Bohemian 
glass  is  still  made  almost  entirely  from 
pulverized  quartz  rock.  But  the  prevail- 
ing custom  now  is  to  use  the  silica  which 
nature  has  broken  and  sorted  in  purest 
sand.  Berkshire  County.  Massachusetts, 
supplies  the  New  England  factories  with 
their  sand.  Juniata  County.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Hancock  County.  West  Vir- 
ginia, supply  Pittsburgh  and  "Wheeling. 
The  plate-glass  works  of  Crystal  City. 
Missouri,  find  their  fine  material  at  their 
doors,  and  the  New  Jersey  sand-banks 
furnish  the  glass  establishments  of  New 
Jersey  and  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  numerous  forms  of  glass  may  be 
best  grouped  in  four  classes,  in  this  order: 

I.  Window-glass  t  a  silicate  of  lime  and 
soda  or  potash  >  is  blown  in  two  very  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  usual  method  produces 
"cylinder"  or  "sheet  glass."  which  fills 
most  windows.    Another  style  of  manip- 
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illation  produces  "crown-glass"  for  more 
lustrous  and  expensive  glazing:.    The  lat- 

■ 

is  sparingly  made  in  Europe. 

II.  Piatt  glass 

- 

table  and  rolled  into  sheets,  making  the 
richest  and  largest 
material  for  win- 
dows and  mirrors. 

III.  Green  glass 
is  the  coarse  "  bot- 
tle glass."'  used 
chiefly  for  cheap 
bottles.  It  is  a 
crude  silicate  of 
lime  and  soda,  and 
obtains  its  green 
color  from  the  iron 
present  as  an  im- 
purity in  the  sand. 

IT.  Flint-glass 
includes  the  great 
bulk  of  decorative 
and  useful  articles 
both  blown  and 
pressed.  Its  com- 
position varies  with 
its  grade.  Its  pe- 
culiar brilliancy  is 
derived  from  lead, 
which  ingredient 
distinguishes  it 

glass.  The  true 
English  flint-glass, 
which  is  the  same 
as  the  French 
"  crystal.'"  is  a  sil- 
icate of  potash  and 
lead.     It  is  very 

heavv.  rings  like  metal,  and  is  the  choicest 
material  for  table  and  cut  ware  and  optical 
purposes.  When  the  proportion  of  lead 
is  increased  it  becomes  "sti-ass."  from 
which  artificial  gems  are  made.  Bohe- 
mian glass  is  a  lime  glass  variety  of  flint, 
like  American  "crystal  glass. "from  which 
most  of  the  household  goods  are  made — 
dishes,  chimneys,  shades,  bottles,  vases, 
inkstands,  etc. 

Each  of  these  four  kinds  of  glass  is  pro- 
duced in  a  peculiar  establishment  where 
generally  nothing  else  is  made. 

Before  we  watch  the  glass  magicians  at 
their  work  we  must  look  at  the  furnaces 
and  melting-pots.  The  melting  furnace 
is  the  backbone  of  the  establishment.  In 
this  the  rough  ingredients  are  converted 


- 
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industry,  and  it.  works  best  in  square  or 
oblong  walls,  with  a  plain  floor  in  place 
of  the  grate.  Entering  at  each  end,  it  is 
mixed  with  air  which  lias  become  heated 
by  passing  through  chambers  in  the  fire- 
brick arches  that  support,  the  furnace,  on 
the  plan  of  the  Bu risen  burner,  producing 
;m  intense  heat,  which  can  be  perfectly 
controlled.  In  all  cases  a  well  is  built 
under  the  furnace  to  receive  the  molten 
glass  thai  may  escape  from  a  broken  pot. 

The  melting-pots  for  window,  plate,  or 
green  glass  are  open  truncated  cones, 
the  smallest  diameter  and  thickest  struc- 
ture being  at  the  bottom.  For  flint-glass 
the  crucibles,  or  "monkey  pots,"  are  usu- 
ally oval  cylinders  with  a  rounded  cover- 
ing opening  only  on  the  top  of  one  side. 
The  pots  demand  for  their  manufacture 
the  most  tedious  and  exacting  work  of  the 
entire  industry,  as  the  slightest  Haw  in 

structure  or  material  is  sufficient  to  waste 
all  their  precious  contents.     They  are  a 


cost  ly  item  in  the  manufacture,  as eacli  pot 
is  worth  from  s-}0  to  $100,  and  they  arc  del- 
icate creatures  requiring  most  fastidious 
handling.  From  the  digging  of  the  clay 
until  it  is  refined,  mixed,  kneaded,  and 
built  into  pots,  and  these  thoroughly  dried, 
heated,  and  set  in  place,  months  of  care- 
ful nurture  are  required.  The  average 
life  of  an  open  pot  in  its  furnace  home  is 
only  about  seven  weeks,  and  the  most 
hardy  "monkey"  seldom  survives  three 
months.  Most  of  them  die  prematurely 
from  invisible  weakness  of  constitution, 
from  bad  treatment  in  the  pot  arch,  or 
from  being  '*  starved, "  that  is,  exposed  to 
a  current  of  cold  air  through  the  attend 
ant's  neglect.  The  pots  are  made  of  fire- 
clay obtained  at  St.  Louis  or  imported 
from  Germany  or  England,  and  mixed  in 
varying  proportions  of  raw  and  burned 
clay  and  pieces  of  the  broken  pots  called 
"pol  shells,"  freed  from  glass  and  ground 
line.     The  pulverized  mixture  is  moisten- 
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ed  to  a  doughy  consistency  in  great  lead- 
lined  bins.  Daily  for  a  month  it  is  knead- 
ed hy  the  hare  foot  of  a  workman  to  ren- 
der it  tough  as  putty.  With  utmost  care 
it  is  thou  huilt  hy  hand  in  a  room  that  is 
constantly  warm  and  moist.  Fil'St  the 
bottom  is  formed  four  inches  thick.  Then 
the  sides  are  gradually  shaped  from  the 
sticky  material,  through  a  period  of  six 
weeks,  tapering-  to  a  thickness  at  the  top 
of  three  inches.  The  ordinary  size  is  '.Y,]\ 
inches  high  and  42+  inches  wide,  holding 
about  1500  pounds  of  melted  glass.  When 
finished  the  pots  stand  from  two  months 
to  a  year — the  longer  the  better — in  the 
pot  room  to  dry.  Then  they  are  baked 
in  the  annealing  oven  or  a  small  fur- 
nace, where  the  temperature  gradually 
rises  to  that  of  the  melting  furnace,  and 
are  transferred  at  once  to  their  posts  of 
duty,  to  be  glazed  inside  with  melted 
glass,  imprisoned  with  their  backs  to 
the  fire  and  their  gaping  mouths  to  the 
outer  world,  ready  to  be  filled  with  the 
mixture  to  be  melted.  But  in  spite  of 
the  best  pains  a  pot  frequently  breaks 
after  a  brief  trial.  As  soon  as  a  crack 
is  seen  the  furnace  must  be 
slacked,  and  the  casement  of 
brick  and  clay  battered  down, 
with  screens  of  sheet-iron  to 
shield  the  attacking  party 
from  the  glare  and  heat.  Only 
after  a  siege  of  sevei'al  hours 
are  the  dozen  men  able  to  ex- 
tract the  red-hot  monster  from 


his  cavern  of  lire,  and  drag  him  on  a  truck 
out-doors,  while  all  faces  are  covered  from 
the  blinding  intensity  of  his  glow.  Such 
a  scene  provides  unparalleled  facilities  for 
"hot  pot"  imaginations,  and  might  even 
assist  Dante's  conception  of  an  orthodox 
[nferno. 

But  there  are  many  serious  disadvan- 
tages attached  to  the  use  of  pots  either 
open  or  covered.  While  the  melted  glass 
is  being  worked  the  furnace  must  be  cool- 
ed, and  when  the  material  is  exhausted  the 
men  must  wait  ten  or  twelve  hours  for  an- 
other batch  to  be  melted.     The  cracking 
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of  a  pot  stops  everything  for  a  day  until 
the  pot  is  removed,  another  built  into  its 
place,  and  its  contents  fused.  These  dif- 
ticulties.  and  also  the  annoyance  of  sul- 
phur and  soot  from  coal  fuel,  are  entirely 
removed  by  the  "tank  furnaces"  heated 
by  gas,  which  are  remodelling  glass-mak- 
ing. The  original  and  staple  tank  fur- 
nace hears  the  name  of  its  inventor.  Sie- 
mens, and  is  heated  from  the  sides  by  his 
well-known  regenerative  gas  system.  In 
place  of  the  melting-pots  there  is  a  tank 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  pots,  in 
blocks,  which  occupies  the  whole  bed  of 
the  furnace,  and  is  divided  into  three  com- 
partments separated  by  floating  partitions. 
At  the  rear  side  of  the  furnace  is  the  melt- 
ing compartment,  which  is  fed  with  fre- 
quent charges  of  raw  material.  As  this 
melts  it  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  through 
an  opening  at  the  base  of  the  partition 
passes  to  the  refining  compartment. 
Here  it  finds  a  higher  temperature,  and 
as  it  becomes  purified  it  flows  out  below 
the  next  partition  to  the  gathering  com- 
partment. This  last  is  exposed  to  a  lower 
heat  than  the  other  two.  and  permits  the 
melted  glass  to  thicken  for  the  blower's 
use.  The  floating  partitions  are  dispensed 
with  in  a  later  improvement,  in  which  re- 
fining vessels  float  upon  the  sea  of  glass 
and  gather  the  molten  material  from  the 
lowest  depth,  raising  it  to  the  surface  to 
be  refined  in  another  compartment,  whence 
it  flows  into  the  working-out  compartment. 

The  working  furnaces,  of  which  there 
are  several  to  every  melting  furnace,  are 
small  blast-furnaces,  usually  heated  in  this 
country  by  benzine,  each  providing  a  num- 
ber of  openings  directly  into  the  flames. 
A  spectator  sees  at  once  the  appropriate- 
ness of  their  name — "  glory -holes."  In 
these  the  workman  resoftens  the  glass  as 
he  completes  the  various  small  objects. 

The  annealing  oven  is  a  long.  low.  rec- 
tangular chamber  through  which  the  fin- 
ished products  slowly  pass  in  shallow  trays 
from  an  intense  heat  to  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature. At  one  end  of  it  the  red  and 
blue  flames  dash  into  their  reception-room 
above  the  objects  which  are  entered  there 
for  tempering,  lining  the  roof  with  long 
trails  of  fire,  and  hastening  through  the 
course  that  leads  them  to  the  tall  chimney. 
At  the  other  end  the  products  of  the  fac- 
tory are  removed  into  the  cool  air. 

For  window-glass  the  raw  material  or 
"batch"  contains  30  to  36  per  cent,  of  raw 
limestone.  35  to  42  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of 


soda.  1^  to  2-y  per  cent,  pulverized  charcoal, 
to  each  100  parts  of  sand.  These  are  thor- 
oughly ground  and  mixed  together.  The 
relative  amounts  of  the  ingredients  are 
alike  in  no  two  establishments. 

When  the  furnace  has  been  brought  to 
the  proper  temperature  the  pots  are  filled 
with  the  mixture,  and  as  soon  as  this  is 
melted  down,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
pots  and  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  a  second 
tilling  is  put  in.  and  lastly  a  third,  which 
generally  fills  the  pot :  in  case  it  does  not. 
a  few  shovelfuls  of  broken  glass  called 
"cullet"  are  added.  The  entire  melting 
requires  about  sixteen  hours,  and  is  care- 
fully watched  by  the  master  melter.  who 
urges  the  furnaces  to  their  utmost  inten- 
sity, and  is  on  the  alert  for  the  signs 
which  indicate  when  the  metal  is  ready. 
The  heat  is  then  lowered  to  make  the 
glass  less  fluid,  and  now  the  workmen  be- 
gin their  wonders. 

They  are  a  muscular  set.  and  the  hot 
surroundings  compel  them  to  dispense 
with  all  superfluous  clothing.  Each  work- 
man is  trained  to  one  small  part  of  the 
process,  and  does  nothing  else.  In  mak- 
ing a  pane  of  window-glass,  for  instance, 
the  labor  is  divided  among  four  men.  the 
gatherer,  the  blower,  the  flattener.  and 
the  cutter.  The  gatherer  puts  between 
his  teeth  the  wooden  plug  by  which  he 
holds  in  position  a  rough  mask  to  screen 
his  face  from  the  furnace.  Then  he  seizes 
the  blow-pipe,  a  simple  wrought-iron  tube 
flared    on  one 

end.  and   starts     g  ?  a  -HZ^__— I" 

the   "journey."   _ 

as  the  working    r         ^  TZTT^-^IZ- 
of  the  glass  is  blow-pipe. 
called.    He  dips 

the  flared  end  of  the  pipe  into  the  pot. 
and  turning  it  carefully,  covers  it  with 
glass.  When  it  is  slightly  cooled  he 
repeats  the  operation,  and  then  shapes 
the  metal  into  a  symmetrical  oval  in  a 
mould.  He  again  dips  the  pipe  into  the 
metal,  when  enough  adheres  to  that  al- 
ready on  the  pipe  for  a  cylinder  of  the 
ordinary  dimensions.  When  the  glass  is 
to  be  of  double  thickness,  the  metal  must 
be  gathered  four  or  five  times,  and  weighs 
from  thirty  to  forty  pounds.  The  final 
dip  requires  the  greatest  skill,  for  the  plas- 
tic ball  must  be  got  into  a  homogeneous 
and  symmetrical  shape  before  it  leaves 
the  furnace.  This  the  gatherer  accom- 
plishes by  resting  his  pipe  on  a  con- 
venient fulcrum  and  rapidly  revolving 
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the  mass  in  the  fiery  pot  until  tlx'  last 
glass  completely  overlaps  the  earlier 
lump.  Now  he  takes  the  great  glaring 
ball  to  an  iron  mould,  and  with  a  few  dex- 
terous turns  fashions  it  into  a  pear  shape. 
When  this  is  done  the  gatherer's  duty  is 
ended,  and  he  hands  the  pipe  and  glass 
over  to  the  blower. 

Tie'  Krenrh  and  !>elgian  blowing  fur 
naees  are  combined  with  the  melting  fur- 
nace, but  in  England  and  America  they 
are  separate,  being  constructed  with  a 
series  of  openings  through  which  the 
blower  may  insert  his  material  into  an 
intensely  hot  chamber.  The  gas  supply- 
ing the  heat  is  burned  directly  under  the 
blow-holes,  being  mixed  with  air  from 
fire-clay  shafts  surrounding  the  burners 
on  the  plan  of  the  Hansen  burner.  Slabs 
of  lire-brick  distribute  the  massive  heat 
into  hundreds  of  small  jets,  which  cannot 
touch  the  glass. 

The  blower's  skill  is  the  most  marvel- 
lous part  of  the  fascinat  ing  series  of  trans- 
formations witnessed  in  the  glass-house, 
conjuring  the  glaring  globe  (a  gigantic 
dragon's  eye)  by  artful  whispers  into  a 
sheet  of  solid  transparency.  He  takes 
the  pipe  from  the  gatherer,  with  the  great 
pear-shaped  mass  still  resting  in  the 
mould,  and  blows  a  huge  bubble  of  air 
into  it.  Then,  alternately  blowing  and 
manipulating,  he  enlarges  the  bubble  and 
shapes  the  mass  into  the  form  of  a  great 
decanter  with  a  short  neck  and  very  thick 
bottom.  The  thinnest  part  of  the  glass 
next  the  pipe  quickly  hardens  into  the 
fixed  foundation  from  which  the  soft  hot 
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remainder  is  to  grow  into  a  cylinder  of 
the  same  diameter.  In  front  of  each  blow- 
hole is  a  long  narrow  platform  at  right 
angles  to  the  furnace,  spanning  a  deep 
pit.  This  is  a  blower's  post.  Standing 
there,  he  swings  the  swelling  bulb  into 
the  abyss,  like  an  enormous  hollow  pen- 
dulum carved  from  flame,  coaxing  it  to 
expand  with  frequent  timely  blowings. 
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"When  it  stiffens  disobediently  lie  rests 
the  pipe  on  a  handy  prop,  and  softens  the 
refractory  end  in  the  furnace.  When 
the  glass  flows  too  freely  he  tosses  the  cyl- 
inder into  the  air  until  it  settles  together 
in  proper  consistency.  Blowing,  swing- 
ing, and  heating,  he  extends  the  bubble 
to  nearly  his  own  length,  and  the  glass 
becomes  a  round-tipped  cylinder  resem- 
bling the  hot-water  reservoir  attached  to 
kitchen  ranges. 

As  the  cylinder  is  a  foot  in  diameter 
and  five  feet  long,  and  the  tube  is  as  much 
longer,  the  most  delicate  skill  must  be 
coupled  with  steady  muscle  fortius  work. 
The  blower's  work  is  the  most  difficult  and 
profitable  part  of  the  entire  trade.  For 
large  cylinders  furnishing  a  pane  44  to 
70  inches  of  double  thickness  the  labor  is 
so  severe  that  few  men  are  equal  to  it. 
When  the  cylinder  is  comparatively  cool 
the  blower  holds  the  end  in  the  furnace, 
blows  into  the  pipe,  and  quickly  covers  the 
mouth-piece  with  his  hand.  A  slight  re- 
port follows.  The  end  has  softened  witli 
the  heat,  and  the  expanding  air  within 
has  blown  an  escape  through  the  glass. 


Still  keeping  the  glass  in  the  furnace,  he 
revolves  it  until  the  centrifugal  force  ex- 
tends the  hole  larger  and  larger,  and  at 
last  to  the  size  of  the  cylinder.  Now  he  re- 
moves it  from  the  furnace,  and  suspends 
it  in  the  pit  until  the  soft  edge  cools  to  a 
cherry  red.  Then  an  assistant  carries  it 
off,  and  the  blower's  work  is  done.  Af- 
ter a  moment's  rest  he  receives  another 
pipe  with  an  embryo  cylinder  in  the  form 
of  a  plastic  mass,  and  repeats  the  same 
process  for  ten  hours. 

When  the  cylinder  is  finished  and  placed 
on  the  '*  horse."  the  pipe  is  detached  from 
it  by  touching  the  neck  with  a  cold  iron. 
To  cut  off  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
neck  the  cylinder  is  encircled  by  a  thread 
of  hot  glass  and  touched  with  a  cold  iron, 
after  which  it  is  cracked  open  lengthwise 
by  passing  a  red-hot  iron  along  its  inner 
surface. 

It  is  next  taken  to  be  flattened.  The 
flattening  oven  has  a  turn-table  carrying 
four  stones  about  40  by  80  inches,  made  of 
fire-clay.  After  a  preliminary  warming 
the  flattener  places  the  cylinder  upon  the 
stone  before  him.  and  as  soon  as  it  is  suf- 
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ficiently  warm  to  yield  under  its  own 
weight  lie  opens  it,  when  it  looks  some- 
what like  a  rumpled  sheet  of  paper.  He 
smooths  it  out  by  passing;  a  wooden  block 
over  it,  the  wheel  is  turned,  and  the  stone 
with  its  sheet  passes  into  the  cooling; 
oven. 

When  comes  its  turn  to  be  piled,  the 
flattener  lifts  the  glass  off  the  stone  with  :i 
long-pronged  fork  and  puts  it  on  a  car  at 
the  mouth  of  the  annealing  tunnel,  called 
a  "leer,"  or  lays  it  on  the  rods  in  case  the 
more  advantageous  '"rod  leer"  is  used. 
By  the  gradual  and  slow  loss  of  heat  in 
passing  through  the  "leer"  it  is  tempered 
for  service. 

It  is  in  the  flattening  oven  that  cylin- 


der glass  loses  its  beautiful  fire  surface; 
for  when  first  blown  it  has  all  the  brill- 
iancy of  its  elder  and  more  aristocratic 
sister  crown-glass.  But  the  fire  of  the 
oven  dulls  it,  and  the  flattener,  if  not  care- 
ful, burrs  it  and  scratches  it,  and  after  it 
leaves  his  bands  all  its  first  glow  is  gone. 
The  American  manufacturer  can  melt  his 
glass  as  thoroughly  as  it  can  be  melted  by 
his  great  foreign  competitors  of  Belgium 
and  England,  the  gatherer  can  gather  it 
as  well,  the  blower  can  blow  it  as  well, 
but  until  the  system  of  flattening  be 
changed,  and  more  painstaking  care  be 
given  to  the  industry  from  masters  down 
through  all  the  ranks  of  workmen  in  the 
factory,  foreign  glass  must  hold  its  own 
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in  the  judgment  of  architects  against  that 
portion  of  the  American  product  it  sup- 
plants. 

In  all  the  branches  of  this  work  the  ail- 
vantages  of  gaseous  fuel  are  an  impor- 
tant (>]cnicnt.  The  old  glass  made  by  coal 
was  much  inferior  to  the  gas  made  prod- 
uct, being  coated  with  smoke  and  a  white 
deposit  of  sulphur  which  could  not  he 
wholly  cleansed.  But  gas  produces  a 
surface  brilliant  and  clear,  and  by  the  em- 
ployment of  this 
fuel  American  glass- 
makers  have  in  the 
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last  ten  years  greatly  improved  their  prod- 
uct, and  in  many  cases  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  excellence  of  their  glass. 
While  this  is  due  partly  to  Yankee,  in- 
genuity in  improving  processes,  it  is  owing 
chiefly  to  natural  or  artificial  gas,  provid- 
ing a  greater  heat  than  coal,  a,  better  fu- 
sion, with  no  soot  or  cinders,  and  capable 
of  being  used  on  a  gigantic  scale.  And 
the  gas  is  so  much  cheaper  than  coal  that 
many  Western  works  have  withdrawn 
from  the  competition,  or  have  adopted 
manufactured  gas. 

Crown-glass  is  of  far  less  importance 
now  than  its  young  rival,  sheet -glass, 
though  once  it  held  the  highest  place.  It 
is  much  more  brilliant,  but  the  panes  are 
small  and  of  unequal  thickness.  It  is 
made  in  but  few  establishments,  and 
chiefly  for  ornamental  use.  The  differ- 
ence of  manufacture  consists  only  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  same  molten  material. 


When  the  glass  is  gathered  on  the  end  of 
the  blow-pipe  it  is  rolled  on  a  metal  or 
stone  table  ("the  marver")  until  it  is 
shaped  into  a  cone,  t lie  ext  rem ity  of  which, 
called  the  "bullion-point,"  makes  the 
decorative  bull's  eve  used  in  mosaic  win 
(lows.  The  workman  blows  the  glass  into 
a  globe,  and  then  flattens  the  under  side 
of  it,  keeping  the  bullion-point  in  the 
centre.  He  rests  the  pipe  on  two  hori- 
zontal supports,  while  another  workman 
attaches  a  warm  cup  of  glass,  carried 
upon  his  iron  rod  (known  as  a  "pontee," 
or  " punty"),  to  the  bullion  point.  Now 
the  glass  globe  is  fast- 
ened to  two  bars,  the 
punty  and  the  blow- 
pipe. The  blower 
touches  the  glass  next 
to  his  pipe  with  a 
cold  iron  and  quickly 
strikes  it,  severing  the 
blow  -  pipe  from  its 
charge  and  giving  the 
glass  over  to  the  punty. 
Where  it  lefl  the  blow- 
pipe is  a  round  open- 
ing, or,  as  the  work- 
er calls  it,  "  a  nose," 
which  is  inserted  into 
the  furnace.  By  rapid 
revolution  of  the  pun- 
ty and  indicating,  the 
opening  grows  larger 
and  larger  until  the 
glass  takes  the  crown 
shape  from  which  it 
is  named.  As  the  heat  and  centrifugal 
force  continue,  the  crown  opens  out  to  a 
circular  plate  or  "table,"  which  is  con- 
stantly held  out  flat  by  swift  whirling 
until  if.  is  laid  on  a  bed.  Shears  detach 
the  punty  from  the  bull's-eye,  and  the 
table  goes  into  the  annealing  oven  for  one 
or  two  days.  The  diameter  of  such  a 
plate  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  the  ex- 
treme size  of  six  feet.  After  annealing, 
the  disk  is  cut,  by  a  diamond  info  square 
panes,  but  the  bu  ll's-eye  in  the  centre  com- 
pels them  to  be  small,  and  this  disadvan- 
tage is  not  commercially  atoned  for  by 
the  admirable  brilliancy  of  crown-glass. 
Recently  the  bull's-eye  plates  have  become 
popular  to  decorate  artistic  houses.  Fre- 
quently the  circular  "  fables"  are  used  just 
as  they  come  from  the  oven,  tinted  in 
amber  or  opalescent  shades. 

Colored  glass  windows  are  produced  in 
many  ways.  The  terms  "colored,"  "paint- 
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od,"  "stained,"  and  ''mosaic."  arc  com- 
monly used  synonymously,  but  they  re- 
fer to  very  different  processes.  Plain 
colored  glass  has  neither  paint  nor  stain, 
being  dyed  in  the  pot.  Flashed  "lass, 
such  as  is  used  for  lanterns,  signs,  and 
names  of  streets  in  street  cars,  is  made  the 
same  as  window-glass  except  that  the  clear 


containing  it  is  left  too  long  in  the  furnace 
it  beeomes  pale  brow  n,  then  yellow,  and 
finally  green.  Copper  produces  the  reds 
of  cheap  glass,  and  by  raising  the  tempera- 
ture the  result  is  purple  and  then  blue. 
Cobalt  gives  blue  or  black.  The  finest 
rubies  and  violets  come  from  gold.  One 
part  of  gold  will  give  a  full  rich  color  to 


is  coated  at  the  start  with  a  colored  layer 
by  being  dipped  into  a  pot  of  very  dec]) 
color.  This  thin  envelope  is  cut  through 
to  the  plain  glass  by  the  sand-blast 
or  acid  to  make  the  lettering  in  signs. 
Painted  glass  gets  its  color  from  enamels 
fused  to  the  surface.  Stained  glass  is 
produced  by  soluble  metal  oxides  applied 
with  a  brush  and  attached  by  heat.  Mo- 
saic is  a  mass  of  fragments  bound  to- 
gether by  strips  of  grooved  lead.  Often 
all  these  methods  of  combining  colors  are 
joined  in  one  window,  but  the  best  practice 
now  relies  chiefly  upon  mosaic.  Mosaic 
glass  lias  rapidly  improved  in  the  past 
century,  becoming  less  and  less  conven- 
tional. The  old  style  of  grouping  simply 
red,  blue,  and  yellow  has  given  way  to  a 
broad  range  of  color,  and  has  elevated  mo- 
saic window  work  to  a  high  rank  among 
the  fine  arts.  Great  advantage  is  gained 
also  by  mixing  several  colors  while  the 
glass  is  still  plastic,  skilfully  welding  va- 
rious tints  in  a  mottled  plate.  The  last 
few  years  have  also  introduced  opal- 
escence into  all  varieties  of  colored  glass 
work.  The  "jewels"  cut  from  pieces  of 
a  rich  colored  glass  add  effectively  to  the 
brilliancy  of  recent  designs. 

The  coloring  materials  most  largely 
used  are  iron,  manganese,  copper,  cobalt, 
and  gold,  generally  oxides.  The  same 
metal  produces  several  colors  at  different 
temperatures.  From  iron  all  the  c<  dors 
of  the  spectrum  may  be  produced,  and  in 
the  order  of  their  posit  ion  in  the  spect  rum, 
but  its  commonest  effects  are  green  and 
orange.  Manganese,  which  is  used  so 
frequently  as  a  decolorizer  as  to  be  called 
''glass-makers'  soap,"  is  also  the  staple 
material  for  pink  or  purple.    If  the  glass 


1000  parts  of  glass,  and  the  color  can  be 
modi  lied  from  amber  through  a  gorgeous 
series  of  reds  to  ruby.  Carbon  (powder- 
ed cannel-coal)  is  used  for  cheap  black 
and  amber  bottles.  Opalescent  ware  has 
many  materials  for  coloring,  as  tin.  ar- 
senic, cryolite.  It  is  by  skilfully  using 
the  effect  of  heat  in  varying  colors  that 
some  of  the  handsomest  effects  of  modern 
fancy  glass  are  accomplished. 

All  glass  into  which  manganese  enters 
in  even  the  slightest  quantity  undergoes 
a  change  of  hue  through  the  operation  of 
sunlight.  The  windows  in  some  of  the 
old  houses  in  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  that 
are  so  conspicuous  for  their  soft  ame- 
thystine tints,  are  beautiful  and  striking 
examples  of  molecular  changes  that  the 
years  of  sunlight  have  wrought  on  the  in- 
gredients of  the  glass.  And  the  chances 
are  that  like  changes  will  take  place  in  all 
the  windows  of  to-day,  but  time  will  only 
mellow  and  soften  them. 

Plain  colored  glass  is  blown  like  ordi- 
nary window-glass.  But  for  mosaic  glass, 
in  which  a  rough  opaque  surface  is  desired, 
to  produce  rich  color  effects  the  glass  is 
cast,  like  plate-glass,  except  that  the  molt- 
en metal  is  dipped  out  in  small  iron 
ladles.  "When  several  colors  are  desired 
in  one  sheet,  the  different  masses  are 
mixed  with  a  copper  trowel.  Three  or 
four  colors  may  be  manipulated  thus  by 
an  artist  with  marvellous  success.  Par- 
ticularly admirable  arc  the  sky  effects  ob- 
tained by  blue  and  white,  and  the  drapery 
lines  made  in  casting  by  streaks  of  color. 
In  the  studio  the  colored  drawing  of  the 
design  is  enlarged  to  actual  size,  and  di- 
vided by  black  lines  where  the  lead  strips 
are  to  fasten  the  pieces  together.  Extreme 
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delicacy  of  judgment  is  required  to  bring 
together  precisely  the  combinations  re- 
quisite to  produce  the  artistic  effect  of 
landscape,  drapery,  and  figure,  as  the  en- 
tire effect  is  made  without  paint  or  stain 
except  monochrome  shading.  Mr.  Louis 
C.  Tiffany  has  brought  the  art  of  making 
opalescent  glass  to  the  highest  perfection 
it  has  yet  attained.  A  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  his  success  is  the  memorial  -win- 
dow for  St.  Paul's  Church.  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin — the  largest  opalescent  win- 
dow in  the  world — reproducing  Dore's 
painting  "Christ  leaving  the  Prcetoriurn."" 
Plate-glass  has  only  recently  been  at- 
tempted in  this  country,  and  there  are 
but  four  large  establishments  making  it. 
but  they  produce  enormous  quantities, 
that  compete  in  quality  and  price  with 
the  best  European  grades.  The  largest 
plate-glass  plant  is  at  Creighton.  twenty 
miles  north  of  Pittsburgh,  and  near  the 
famous  gas  district  of  Tarenton.  It  is 
marvellously  equipped  for  prodigious  re- 
sults. The  glass  is  a  double  silicate  of 
lime  and  soda,  like  sheet  and  crown  glass, 
but  melted  in  large  open  kettles,  instead  of 
monkey-pots,  which  are  placed  on  frames 
behind  fire-clay  doors.  When  the  fusion 
is  complete  the  door  is  opened,  and  a 


gigantic  two-pronged  fork,  mounted  on 
wheels,  enters  the  furnace,  grasping  the 
kettle  by  depressions  on  each  side  of  it. 
It  brings  out  the  glowing  gallons  of  molt- 
en glass  to  a  low  truck,  which  carries  it 
to  the  casting  table.  At  Creighton  the 
casting  house,  containing  furnaces,  tables, 
and  annealing  ovens,  is  65  by  150  feet,  four 
times  as  large  as  the  famous  St.-Gobelain 
Halle  in  France,  and  nearly  twice  the 
size  of  the  British  works  at  Ravenhead. 
Tli ere  are  two  iron  casting  tables,  seven 
inches  thick,  nineteen  feet  long,  and  four- 
teen feet  wide.  They  run  on  tracks  which 
reach  every  furnace  and  annealing  oven. 
The  table  is  brought  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  furnace,  and  over  it  the  kettle  of  melt- 
ed glass  is  hoisted  by  a  crane,  and  poured 
in  a  glaring  golden  mass.  A  heavy  iron 
roller  thirty  inches  thick  and  fifteen  feet 
long  passes  over  it.  spreading  the  glass 
into  a  uniform  thickness,  determined  by 
the  iron  strips  at  each  side  of  the  table 
upon  which  the  roller  moves.  At  once 
the  plate  is  pushed  into  the  annealing 
oven,  where  it  remains  several  days.  It 
comes  out  rough  and  uneven,  good  only 
for  skylights  and  floors,  where  strength 
is  required  without  transparency.  But 
most  of  it  is  ground  and  polished.  The 
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plates  are  made  fast  by  plaster  of  Paris  to 
large  votary  platforms,  which  revolve  so 
that  the  entire  surface  of  the  glass  is  cov- 
ered at  each  rotation  by  the  disks  of  rota- 
ry grinding  engines.  These  remove  the 
general  roughness  by  means  of  common 
river  sand  dredged  from  the  Alleghany. 
Three  million  bushels  of  sand  are  used 
every  year  for  this  purpose.  Finer 
smoothing  is  effected  by  emery  of  differ- 
ent grades,  and  the  last  polishing  is  done 
by  rouge  (calcined  sulphate  of  iron). 
These  operations  remove  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  original  plate,  leaving  it  from  one- 
fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  Creighton  works  produce  100.000 
square  feet  of  glass  every  mouth.  Natu- 
ral gas  is  the  only  fuel,  taking  the  place  of 
3000  bushels  of  coal  daily.  These  figures 
may  dispel  the  mistaken  opinion  that  we 
depend  mainly  upon  France  and  Belgium 
for  our  supply  of  plate-glass.  A  part  of 
the  glass  at  ( "reighton  is  used  for  niirr.ii'>. 
The  unpolished  glass  called  "rolled  plate." 
which  is  fluted  in  fine  lines  or  indented 


in  ornamental  patterns  for  obscure  lights 
in  door  panels,  partitions,  etc..  is  made  by 
casting  the  plate-glass  upon  an  engraved 
table. 

Green  glass,  or  "bottle  glass.''  is  used 
only  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  bottles. 
The  amber  glass  also  used  for  common 
bottles  is  colored  from  the  same  material 
by  the  addition  of  a  trilling  quantity  of 
carbon.  Fine  bottles  are  made  only  from 
Hint-glass,  but  the  green  glass  work  is  an 
important  and  distinct  trade,  involving 
little  of  the  skill  and  nicety  required  by 
other  grades.  It  is  conducted  in  Ameri- 
ca, most  extensively  and  successfully  near 
Philadelphia.  Much  of  the  sand  of  south- 
ern New  Jersey  is  sufficiently  fine  to  make 
excellent  bottles.  The  bottle- blowers 
work  is  quite  simple.  He  gathers  the 
molten  glass  on  a  blow-pipe  in  the  quan- 
tity desired  for  a  bottle,  puffs  a  bubble 
into  it,  drops  the  red  lump  into  an  iron 
mould,  which  a  small  boy  closes  together, 
and  blows  the  glass  into  its  fixed  shape, 
with  whatever  ornament  or  lettering  is 
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cut  in  the  mould.  The  sharp  broken 
mouth  is  then  rounded  in  the  "  glory- 
hole,"  and  the  bottle  goes  to  the  anneal- 
ing chamber. 

Flint-glass  is  the  general  term  for  all 
the  multiform  utensils  and  ornaments 
(apart  from  windows  and  dark  bottles) 
which  make  glass  an  omnipresent  bless- 
ing in  modern  life.  Tbe  distinctive  pe- 
culiarity of  flint-glass  is  the  presence  in 
it  of  lead,  which  imparts  a  brilliancy  un- 
like tbat  of  most  other  glass.  The  lack- 
lustre surface  of  all  the  old  objects  of  glass 
made  before  the  English  invention  of  a 
lead  formula  is  noticeable.  Lead  oxide 
was  originally  used  only  in  most  expen- 
sive glass  prepared  from  calcined  flints. 
But  gradually  it  has  crept  into  many 
grades,  down  to  the  most  common  mate- 
rial for  household  and  fancy  wares  and 
for  all  transparent  bottles,  giving  them 
all  a  finer  lustre  than  was  otherwise  ob- 
tained until  the  recent  invention  of  lime 
glass.  And  the  costliest  of  all  glass,  that 
used  for  optical  lenses  and  imitation  gems, 
still  gains  its  extraordinary  weight  and 
refractive  power  from  lead.  The  honors 
of  skill  in  flint-glass  production  are  broad- 
ly divided  among  the  nations,  England 
taking  the  lead  in  the  crystal  or  purest 
flint  glass  used  for  cutting;  Italy  (Venice) 
in  colored  designs  more  brilliant  than  any 
made  in  the  days  of  the  republic,  when 
flint-glass  was  not  known ;  Switzerland  in 
imitation  gems;  Germany  in  cheap  vases; 
France  in  lens  disks;  and  America  in 
pressed  glass  and  cheap  table-ware.  Re- 
cently a  cheaper  flint-glass  has  been  in- 
troduced into  American  pressed  ware,  in 
which  lime  is  substituted  for  lead,  yet 
which  retains  much  of  the  lustre  and 
clearness  of  lead  flint. 

Flint-glass  is  either  blown,  moulded,  or 
pressed,  and  frequently  all  three  methods 
may  be  seen  together  in  the  same  estab- 
lishment. A  flint-glass  factory  is  a  most 
entertaining  medley  of  marvels.  As  you 
enter  the  great  building  that  surrounds 
the  huge  chimney  the  first  impression  is 
that  you  are  in  a  human  ant-hill  rum- 
bling with  inordinate  activity.  Or  per- 
haps the  sensation  is  better  described  as 
a  plunge  into  a  purgatorial  chamber  of 
industrious  demons.  In  the  centre  the 
openings  in  the  gigantic  furnace  dazzle 
you  like  glaring  eyes  from  a  soul  of  fire ; 
but  the  glow  comes  really  from  molten 
glass  in  the  dozen  "  monkey-pots"  about 
the  blaze.   Scores  of  workers,  boys,  youths, 


and  men,  throng  in  restless  confusion. 
It  looks  as  if  every  one  were  running 
about  on  some  impish  deed  of  his  own 
fancy.  But  stand  still  and  watch  closely, 
and  you  will  see  it  is  all  a  great  system 
of  human  clock-work,  each  movement 
fitting  nicely  into  the  whole  effect.  The 
men  at  the  furnace,  who  seemed  at  first 
to  be  devils  thrusting  pitchforks  into  the 
blazing  depths  to  toast  their  victims,  are 
only  gathering  metal  on  their  punties. 
When  a  sufficiently  large  lump  has  been 
collected  the  man  wanders  off  with  it. 
You  think  he  will  certainly  burn  some 
one  with  that  burning  ball  of  fire,  they 
are  all  bustling  about  him  so  incessantly! 
But  follow  him  carefully  and  you  see 
him  silently  hand  the  tube  to  an  older 
man,  who  blows  the  glass  into  a  large 
globe,  and  sits  down  to  play  with  it  at  a 
bench  which  h 


horizontal  iron  bar 
on  each  side  of  him 
to  roll  the  tube  on. 
Back  and  forth  he 
rolls  it  like  a  toy,  and 
the  glass  keeps  cu- 
riously changing  its 
shape.  He  has  made  - 
a  hole  in  the  globe 


and  has  enlarged  it  glass-maker's  chair. 
into  a  symmetrical 

opening,  and  now  the  glass  is  cooled  so 
that  he  can  do  nothing  more.  Will  any- 
body in  all  that  hurrying  crowTd  help 
him  ?  Instantly  a  young  man  appears, 
and  without  a  word  he  holds  up  to  the 
cool  glass  his  long  tube  with  a  disk  of 
red-hot  glass  on  the  end,  which  fastens  to 
it.  The  man  at  the  bench  scratches  the 
globe,  jars  it,  and  it  leaves  his  bar.  Off 
the  other  man  runs  with  it  to  the  "glory- 
hole,"  where  the  broken  end  is  quickly 
heated  again  into  softness.  Then  he  hur- 
ries back  with  it  to  the  bench  man,  who 
renews  his  play.  A  couple  of  minutes 
more  and  suddenly  you  perceive  that  he 
has  made  a  perfect  lamp  shade,  which  a 
stroke  detaches  from  the  iron  rod  into  a 
small  bed  of  sand.  A  small  boy  carries 
it  off  on  a  stick  to  the  annealing  furnace, 
and  now  the  gatherer  is  on  hand  again 
with  a  fresh  lump  of  metal  to  begin  the 
process  again.  Turn  to  the  next  man 
sitting  at  his  work,  and  you  notice  him 
finishing  a  smaller  charge  into  a  lamp 
chimney,  shaping  the  top  by  a  mould. 
Here  is  a  man  amusing  himself  with  a 
small  bunch  of  soft  glass  on  his  rod.  You 
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are  sure  he  can  have  no  serious  purpose 
in  turning  and  bending  it  into  tlio.se  ridic- 
ulous shapes.  Quickly  a  boy  seizes  it  from 
him,  and  you  cannot  trace  him.  It  has 
gone  over  to  a  fancy  vase,  where  it  was 
needed  to  complete  the  ornament.  So 
each  bench  has  its  own  little  task  of  skill, 
and  keeps  repeating  it  over  and  over,  and 
each  boy  of  the  multitude  (there  are  two 


prenticeship  in  these  four  stages.  And 
no  apprentice  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
full  privilege  and  wages  of  a  master  work- 
man without  the  consent  of  the  order. 
By  this  severe  means  of  apprenticeship 
the  glass-workers  keep  the  skill  of  their 
trade  in  their  own  control,  much  like  the 
old  Venetian  artisans,  and  practically  dic- 
tate their  own  prices  to  employers. 


or  more  to  every  man)  has  his  own  par- 
ticular duties.  He  pops  up  always  in  the 
moment  and  place  where  he  is  needed. 
All  the  workers  are  busy  as  their  wits  can 
make  them,  for  they  work  by  the  piece, 
and  the  number  of  things  made  determines 
their  wages.  They  are  grouped  into  sets 
or  "shops"  of  three  or  four,  who  work 
together  and  share  profits  together  on  a 
well-understood  grade  of  division.  Gen- 
erally four  constitute  a  shop,  the  most 
skilful  workman  (the  blower)  at  the  head, 
the  gatherer  (a  young  fellow)  next,  and 
two  boys,  one  handling  moulds  or  tools, 
and  the  other  carrying  the  products  to 
the  annealing  oven.  The  only  way  to 
learn  the  glass  trade  is  through  long  ap- 


But  let  us  look  at  the  other  sights  in 
this  house  of  magic.  Here  they  are  mak- 
ing small  druggists'  bottles,  called  "pre- 
scriptions." The  blower  has  a  narrow 
light  tube,  and  adroitly  gathers  a  small 
red  lump  on  the  end.  He  rolls  it  into 
a  cylindrical  shape,  blows  it  out  into  a 
small  pouch,  and  puts  it  into  the  iron 
mould  held  ready  for  it  by  a  boy.  The 
mould  closes  together  around  it,  and  the 
man  blows  the  glass  till  it  fills  the  mould, 
and  the  remainder  swells  out  into  a  thin 
shell  at  the  top  and  bursts  with  a  puff. 
While  it  is  cooling  in  its  mould  a  second 
one  is  being  blown  into  another  mould. 
The  small  boy  has  all  he  can  do  to  empty 
the  moulds  and  close  them  over  the  red 
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new-comers.  Another  hoy  finishes  the 
hottles  by  holding  the  ragged  necks  into 
the  furnace  to  be  rounded  evenly,  and 
carries  them  to  the  annealing  "leer."  A 
very  dexterous  man  is  able  to  blow  400 
dozen  small  bottles  a  day.  Most  of  the 
manifold  forms  of  glass  are  formed  in  anal- 
ogous processes  by  the  blower's  breath,  not 
only  bottles,  but  decanters,  goblets,  pitch- 
ers. These,  however,  are  all  cheaper 
grades,  as  the  moulds  prevent  the  pecul- 
iar polish  which  comes  from  working  in 
the  air. 

Let  us  watch  another  workman  who 
is  rolling  on  a  marver  his  freshly  gath- 
ered lump  of  soft  glass.  A  little  puff  of 
air  blows  it  into  a  bulb  which  he  swings 
out  into  longer  shape.  From  this  he 
is'  going  to  make  a  goblet,  though  he 
might  as  easily  produce  from  it  a  pitcher, 
a  bottle,  or  a  chimney.  The  bulb  is 
swelled  out  to  the  size  desired  for  the 
bowl.  He  attaches  a  small  red  lump  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl  and  draws  it  out 
into  a  stem.  Another  man  has  cast  a 
bell-shaped  piece,  and  this  is  fastened  to 


the  stem  for  the  base  of  the  goblet,  then 
flattened  into  proper  shape  in  a  mould. 
The  blow-pipe  is  detached  from  the  upper 
half  of  the  bowl,  which  is  trimmed  by 
shears.  Finally  the  end  is  rounded  in  the 
furnace.  The  more  expensive  goblet  has 
the  stem  drawn  out  from  the  original  bulb 
and  the  base  blown  separately  like  a  tiny 
disk  of  crown-glass.  A  pitcher  has  its 
body  formed  first,  either  by  being  blown 
into  a  mould  or  slowly  developed  from  a 
bud  by  patient  fingers.  The  handle  is 
added  separately  as  a  lump  attached  to 
one  end,  then  drawn  out  to  the  desired 
length,  cut  otf,  and  attached.  All  the 
tools  are  extremely  simple,  demanding 
great  cleverness  of  handling. 

The  most  entrancing  corner  of  a  flint- 
glass  establishment  is  the  part  where  col- 
ored glass  is  worked  into  some  of  its  myr- 
iad combinations.  Many  flint-glass  fur- 
naces have  several  different  colors  of  glass 
melted  continually  alongside  of  the  trans- 
parent staple  to  supply  material  for  fancy 
wares.  To  describe  all  the  beautiful  com- 
binations of  color  and  form  and  their 
method  of  growth  would  be  impossible. 
Frequently  two  or  three  layers  of  differ- 
ent color  are  combined,  as  if  cemented 
together,  making  a  basis  for  cameo  en- 
graving or  fancy  manipulation.  This  is 
done  by  dipping  successively  into  the  dif- 
ferent pots,  skilfully  distributing  each  ex- 
tra color  evenly  over  the  central  one,  and 
then  blowing  them  all  as  one  into  the  de- 
sired shape.  The  decorative  gas  globes 
with  knobs  or  fancy  patterns  in  a  single 
color  of  glass  are  made  by  blowing  the 
bulb  into  a  mould  which  gives  the  orna- 
mental form,  and  then  finishing  the  two 
openings  by  hand.  The  interlacing  of 
colored  stripes  requires  a  machine  which 
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winds  threads  of  glass  in  opposite  direc- 
tions upon  any  surface.  The  amber 
ware,  so  popular  of  late,  shaded  into  ruby 
on  one  end,  is  a  curious  product  which  was 
long  held  as  a  precious  alchemistic  secret 
by  the  glass  trade.  The  amber  color  is 
produced  from  common   flint-glass  by 

comes  cold  and  is  reheated  it  turns  to  a 

■ 

Yonder  two  men  have  a  mass  of  fierv 

; 

into  a  long  rope,  which  you  expect  to 
see  the  boys  jump  over.    But  they  so- 

a 

length.    These  are  going  to  a  glass  but- 

pressed  by  moulds  into  the  dress-maker's 

the  same  way  from  a  mass  which  has  been 
blown  hollow. 

In  another  direction  you  notice  one  of 
the  pressing -machines  which  American 
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trade.  The  pi  tstic 
- 

- 

etc.  Imitatio 

- 

■ 

- 

■ 

pressed  glass  are  cut.  but  they  always  lack 
the  brilliancy  of  true  cut  glass. 

The  most  brilliant  forms  of  transparent 
flint-glass,  or  •  crystal/*  are  those  blown 

Vot.  LXXIX.— So.  470.-24 


into  the  general  shape  desired  -  dishes, 
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; 
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- 

; 

; 
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ufacturers  about  wages. 
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Our  thermometers  come  chiefly  from 
abroad.  The  common  mercurial  one 
passes  through  the  most  difficult  process. 
It  is  made  upon  the  principle  of  quickly 
drawing  out  a  hollow  sphere  into  a  thin 
tube  which  keeps  all  the  character  of  its 
original.  The  lump  of  glass  is  blown 
hollow.  An  assistant  fastens  his  punty 
to  the  round  end  and  pulls  the  lump  into 
a  short  thick  tube,  which  is  pressed  into 
an  elliptical  shape.  The  flattened  tube  is 
then  coated  with  another  portion  of  melted 
glass,  and  it  is  rolled  on  an  iron  slab  until 
a  cylindrical  exterior  is  formed  around  the 
flattened  bore,  leaving  an  elliptical  open- 
ing within.  A  small  batch  of  white  glass 
is  attached  to  it,  and  the  furnace  evenly 
distributes  it  over  one  side.  Now  it  is  a 
short  thick  cylindrical  tube,  white  on  one 
side.  It  is  drawn  out  into  a  long  thin 
tube  ;  but  the  drawing  preserves  exactly 
the  first  shape  and  proportions,  merely 
reducing  the  size.  The  tube  is  cut  off  into 
the  lengths  required.  Holding  one  of  the 
pieces  to  a  blow-pipe,  the  workman  con- 
verts the  end  of  it  into  a  bulb.  It  is  then 
heated  to  expel  the  air,  and  the  open  end 
plunged  into  mercury.  This  is  repeated 
until  the  mercur3r  entirely  displaces  the 
air,  when  the  open  end  is  hermetically 
sealed.  It  goes  thence  to  the  graduator, 
who  marks  on  it  by  careful  tests  the  scale 
of  degrees,  which  are  indicated  by  the  fine 
flat  thread  of  mercury  against  the  white 
background. 

Most  of  the  world's  beads  are  Venetian. 
In  the  island  of  Murano  a  thousand  work- 
men are  devoted  to  this  branch.  The  first 
process  is  to  draw  the  glass  into  tubes  of 
the  diameter  of  the  proposed  bead.  For 
this  purpose  the  glass-house  at  Murano  has 
a  kind  of  rope- walk  gallery  150  feet  long. 
By  gathering  various  colors  from  differ- 
ent pots  and  twisting  them  into  one  mass 
many  combinations  of  color  are  made. 
The  tubes  are  carefully  sorted  by  diame- 
ters, and  chipped  into  fragments  of  uni- 
form size.  These  pieces  are  stirred  in  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  ashes,  which  fills  the 
holes,  and  prevents  the  sides  from  closing 
together  when  they  are  heated.  They  are 
next  placed  in  a  kind  of  frying-pan,  and 
constantly  stirred  over  a  fire  until  the 
edges  are  rounded  into  a  globular  form. 
When  cool  they  are  shaken  in  one  set  of 
sieves  until  the  ashes  are  separated,  and 
in  another  series  of  sieves  until  they  are 
perfectly  sorted  by  sizes.  Then  they  are 
threaded  by  children,  tied  in  bundles,  and 


exported  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  France 
has  long  produced  the  "pearl  beads" 
which  in  the  finer  forms  are  close  imita- 
tions of  pearls.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  M.  Jaquin  in  1656.  The 
common  variety  threaded  for  ornament  is 
blown  from  glass  tubes.  An  expert  work- 
man can  blow  five  or  six  thousand  glob- 
ules in  a  day.  They  are  lined  with  pow- 
dered fish  scales  and  filled  with  wax.  It 
takes  16,000  fish  to  make  a  pound  of  the 
scaly  essence  of  pearl.  Until  recently  the 
heirs  of  Jaquin  still  carried  on  a  large 
factory  of  these  mock-pearls.  The  best 
of  them  are  blown  irregular  to  counter- 
feit nature,  some  in  pear  shape,  others  like 
olives,  and  they  easily  pass  for  genuine. 

Imitation  gems  formerly  employed  the 
chief  attention  of  the  highest  artificers  in 
glass.  They  are  still  the  chief  idea  of  or- 
namental glass  in  China.  In  the  ancient 
and  middle  ages  they  circulated  every- 
where without  much  danger  of  discovery, 
and  their  formulas  were  held  as  precious 
secrets.  Blancourt  first  published  their 
compositions  in  1696.  Now  they  are  com- 
mon property  ;  and  with  the  growth  of 
science  in  the  past  century  an  expert 
knowledge  has  become  widely  dissemina- 
ted which  easily  detects  the  paste  from 
the  real  jewel,  particularly  as  the  modern 
false  stones  are  less  successful  copies  than 
the  old  glass -makers  produced.  More 
study  is  now  given  to  artificial  gems, 
which  are  true  gems,  being  composed  of 
the  same  materials  as  the  genuine  ones, 
but  manufactured. 

Mirrors  are  made  chiefly  in  Europe,  the 
cheap  ones  in  Germany,  which  invented 
the  tin  amalgam  in  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry, and  the  large  expensive  ones  in  France. 
The  silvering  table  is  a  smooth  slab  of 
thick  wood  or  stone  fixed  on  a  pivot  so 
that  one  side  may  be  raised,  and  having  a 
frame  on  three  sides.  The  slab  is  placed 
horizontally,  and  covered  tightly  with 
gray  paper.  A  smooth  thin  sheet  of  tin- 
foil is  laid  on  the  paper,  and  mercury  is 
poured  on  its  flat  surface.  The  plate  of 
glass  is  then  carefully  slid  into  the  frame. 
Gently  it  is  dropped,  squeezing  out  the 
superfluous  mercury,  which  runs  off  in  a 
channel  and  is  collected  below.  The  plate 
is  then  covered  with  flannel,  loaded  with 
weights,  and  tilted  on  an  incline.  In  this 
position  it  remains  an  entire  day,  while 
the  mercury  drips  off.  Then  it  is  cau- 
tiously lifted  from  the  frame.  The  amal- 
gam has  adhered  to  the  glass,  and  after  it 
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I  has  hardened  for  several  days  it  is  ready 
'  for  use.    Most  of  the  mirrors  are  now 
made  by  the  quicker  and  cheaper  process 
of  painting  the  plate  of  polished  glass 
with  a  preparation  of  silver.    They  are 
i  known  as  "red  backs."    The  common 
■  looking-glasses  for  bureaus,  etc.,  millions 
of  feet  of  which  are  imported  yearly,  are 
known  in  commerce  as  German  mirror 
plates.     A  German  family  will  take  home 
a  box  of  ordinary  window-glass,  the  mo- 
ther and  children  will  polish  the  surface 
of  each  light  with  rouge,  and  when  it  is 
done,  take  the  glass  back  to  the  maker  of 
the  looking-glasses,  and  get  another  box. 

For  optical  instruments  the  glass  must 
be  as  dense  as  possible,  as  the  refractive 
:  power  increases  with  its  weight.  The 
sand  is  therefore  mixed  with  large  quan- 
tities of  lead  and  potash.  The  melting- 
pot  is  covered  with  a  dome  roof  to  exclude 
smoke  and  gases.  The  fusing  material 
is  stirred  with  a  fire-clay  cylinder  until 
the  melting  is  complete,  then  the  fur- 
nace heat  is  lowered,  and  the  pots  rest 
for  a  couple  of  hours  to  permit  all  the 
bubbles  to  rise.  The  gummy  mass  is  then 
constantly  stirred,  while  the  temperature 
declines  so  low  that  at  last  stirring  be- 
comes very  difficult.  Then  the  cylinder 
is  withdrawn,  all  the  openings  of  the  fur- 
nace are  stopped,  and  the  crucible  and 
glass  gradually  cool.  This  requires  a 
week.  The  pot  is  taken  out  and  care- 
fully broken  away  from  the  great  lump 
of  flint-glass.  Parallel  faces  on  its  sides 
are  ground  and  polished  to  locate  the  in- 
terior blemishes,  which  determine  how 
the  glass  shall  be  cut  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. It  is  then  tediously  cut,  ground, 
and  polished.  For  large  lenses  the  glass 
is  cast  into  a  round  flat  plate.  Repeated 
trials  are  necessary  before  a  piece  perfect- 
ly clear  can  be  obtained  for  telescope 
lenses.  These  are  made  almost  entirely 
in  France.  The  typical  method  of  prep- 
aration is  to  carefully  select  a  lump  of 
high  specific  gravity,  and  placing  it  in  a 
clay  disk  mould,  slowly  flatten  it  down 
by  heat  into  the  desired  shape.  Some- 
times the  glass  is  delivered  to  the  lens- 
maker  in  rectangles,  which  are  cut  into 
disks  by  an  annular  saw. 

The  famous  Alvan  Clark  establishment 
in  Cambridge,  which  has  furnished  the 
Pulkowa,  Washington,  Lick,  and  other 
great  telescopes  with  objectives,  polishes 
With  infinite  pains  the  slabs  received  from 
France.    In  this  modest  workshop  the 


most  efficient  instruments  of  astronomy 
have  been  equipped.  How  delicate  its 
results  are  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  a  finger  touch  upon  a  lens  swells  it 
sufficiently  to  create  a  prominent  spot 
in  the  tests  applied.  The  36-inch  ob- 
jective of  the  Lick  telescope,  the  largest 
yet  made,  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient 
triumph,  but  the  Clark  brothers  are  con- 
fident of  their  ability  to  make  one  40 
inches  in  diameter.  The  cutting  is  done 
by  cast-iron  sand,  which,  by  a  rapidly  ro- 
tating machine,  gives  the  general  curva- 
ture. Then  the  patient  polishing  is  done 
on  an  iron  lap  coated  with  pitch  and  fed 
by  water  and  rouge.  There  are  eight 
manufactories  of  fine  lenses  in  this  coun- 
try, but  none  west  of  Rochester,  which  is 
the  main  centre  for  microscope,  camera, 
and  eye-glass  lenses.  The  glass  is  now  fur- 
nished to  our  manufacturers  in  plates  six 
to  nine  inches  square  and  an  inch  thick. 
Being  made  only  abroad,  it  enters  with- 
out duty,  but  is  worth  $10  a  pound  in  the 
rough.  An  annular  saw  cuts  it  into  disks. 
These  are  sawn  by  the  help  of  emery  into 
thin  pieces,  which,  cemented  to  sticks,  are 
ground  into  concave  or  convex  circles, 
and  then  ground  oval  for  their  frames. 

Besides  the  enormous  range  of  uses  in 
which  glass  familiarly  achieves  a  unique 
purpose,  it  does  many  strange  services, 
and  every  year  adds  to  the  catalogue  of 
its  unsuspected  virtues.  From  the  mate- 
rial that  produces  Prince  Rupert's  drops, 
combining  in  one  bead  the  toughness  of 
iron  with  the  explosiveness  of  powder,  we 
may  expect  anything.  A  favorite  amuse- 
ment of  glass-workers  is  to  reel  out  fine 
threads  quickly  drawn  from  a  molten 
batch,  making  a  mineral  silk  to  spin  into 
incombustible  cloth  or  to  fashion  into  the 
plumage  or  hair  of  animals.  Especially 
in  Austrian  factories  the  glass  is  woven 
into  fabrics,  sometimes  with  a  warp  of 
silk,  or  made  into  collars,  neckties,  chains, 
brushes,  lamp-wicks,  etc.*  Recently  a 
mineral  cotton  has  been  made  from  the 
slag  refuse  of  iron  smelting.    The  crude 

*  One  of  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of  glass 
in  the  world  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Conservatoire  of 
the  Arts  and  Trades  at  Paris.  It  is  the  life-size 
figure  of  a  lion  in  the  act  of  stifling  a  serpent.  Ev- 
ery part  is  marvellously  natural,  and  it  is  made  en- 
tirely of  glass.  It  cost  the  artist,  M.  Lambourg, 
thirty  years  of  work,  and  was  conspicuous  in  the 
Universal  Exposition  of  1855.  At  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition in  1878  there  was  exhibited  a  bonnet  with 
feather,  ribbons,  and  lining  made  entirely  of  spun 
glass,  as  well  as  cloaks  and  other  articles  of  wear. 
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glass  is  melted  and  brought  before  a  fierce 
blast,  which  blows  it  into  delicate  shreds, 
white  and  soft,  that  make  a  fire  and  rat 
proof  filling  for  walls  and  floors.  Ex- 
posure to  great  heat  and  gradual  cooling 
devitrifies  glass,  transforming  it  to  "Reau- 
mur's porcelain,"  opaque  and  crockery- 
like. ' '  Soluble  glass"  is  a  highly  alkaline 
solution  of  quartz,  potash,  and  charcoal, 
which  is  applied  to  textures  in  theatres  to 
preserve  them  from  flames.  If  fire  touch- 
es them  it  melts  the  invisible  minerals  into 
a  glaze,  which  excludes  the  air  and  pre- 
vents combustion. 

The  future  of  the  glass  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  encouraging,  for  it  is 
only  since  the  war  that  the  manufacture 
of  polished  plate  has  grown  up ;  and  there 
are  now  running,  or  building,  enough 
furnaces  to  supply  all  that  will  be  used 
in  the  country.  It  is  within  the  last  ten 
years  that  the  manufacture  of  cathedral 
and  rough  plate  has  been  thoroughly  es- 
tablished, at  first  disputing  and  now  con- 
trolling the  home  market  against  England 
and  Belgium.  The  improvement  in  win- 
dow-glass has  also  been  great,  and  there 
are  workmen  and  manufacturers  who 
think  they  see  the  rising  sun  of  much 
better  days  and  a  much  better  American 
glass.  The  concentration  of  capital  in 
powerful  concerns  must  certainly  lead  to 
changes  in  the  system  of  labor  that  are 
bound  to  insure  a  more  finished  product. 
A  new  glass  recently  invented  in  Ger- 
many is  said  to  add  marvellously  to  the 
power  of  the  microscope.  A  Yale  pro- 
fessor announces  the  invention  of  a  per- 
fect acromatic  telescope  lens. 

Legend  tells  of  the  lost  invention  of 
"malleable  glass."  Tiberius  is  said  to 
have  discouraged  a  genius  who  found  the 
secret  by  beheading  him,  fearing  the  in- 
novation would  reduce  the  value  of  gold. 
It  is  also  recorded  that  Cardinal  Richelieu 
was  presented  with  a  bust  of  malleable 
glass  by  a  chemist,  who  purposely  let  it 
fall  into  fragments,  and  mended  it  before 
his  eyes  with  a  hammer.  The  inventor 
was  promptly  rewarded  by  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, lest  his  ingenuity  should  ruin 
the  "  vested  interests"  of  French  manu- 
facturers. But  if  glass  may  not  ape  the 
metals  in  malleability,  it  may  imitate 
them  in  another  respect  just  as  important. 
A  more  fortunate  Frenchman  (M.  de  la 
Bastie)  has  within  a  few  years  introduced 
into  Europe  a  transmuted  glass  which,  he 


claims,  may  displace  cast-iron.    If  it  ful- 
fils his  expectations  it  will  mark  a  new  era  ' 
in  glass,  and  the  old  adage  "as  brittle  as 
glass"  will  be  superseded  by  a  new  one, 
"as  tough  as  glass."     By  his  process  \ 
railway  sleepers,  fence  posts,  drain  pipes, 
tanks,  etc.,  are  cast  in  moulds,  and  so 
toughened  by  a  bath  in  oils  as  to  be 
stronger  than  iron,  though  much  lighter,  , 
and  costing  one-third  as  much.    But  it  is  j 
questioned  whether  his  results  reach  what  I 
is  claimed  for  the  process.    These  unde-  J 
veloped  toughening  processes  augur  as-  \ 
founding  changes  in  the  future  of  glass. 
"Glass  houses"  may  become  the  fashion, 
and  we  would  have  to  reverse  our  proverb  i!  i 
about  them,  for  they  would  be  bomb-proof.   «  j  I 
Already  transparent  glass  bricks  are  made,   i  i 
Extending  the  possibilities  of  glass  a  little  I 
further,  why  may  we  not  build  the  entire  I 
structure  of  glass?    The  walls  might  be  i 
cemented  blocks  cast  like  hewn  stone, 
but  translucent,  and  of  any  color.    One  ! 
could  thus  inhabit  a  huge  pile  of  amber 
or  of  gigantic  gems.    The  windows  could 
be  multiform,  some  of  them  telescopic, 
bringing  distant  things  near,  some  with 
lenses  or  mirrors  guiding  the  focussed 
sun's  heat  for  culinary  and  comfortable 
purposes,  others  straining  out  the  light 
or  chemic  rays.    Tapestries,  furniture, 
and  utensils  might  be  made  of  the  uni- 
versal material.    The  whole  would  be 
more  endurable  than  granite.    No  fire 
could  harm  it;  lightning  would  shun  it. 
Such  a  dream,  blossoming  from  this  mi- 
raculous substance,  may  be  realized  by 
an  Aladdin  whose  lamp  is  of  glass. 

Authorities. — The  government  Report  on  the 
Manufacture  of  Glass,  by  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  1880, 
is  the  best  summary  of  the  industrial  history  and 
condition  of  glass  at  the  last  census.  Le  Verre,  son 
hisloire,sa  fabrication,  E.  Peligot,  Paris,  1878,  is  the 
most  comprehensive  work  ;  Guide  de  Verrier,  G. 
Bontemps,  Paris,  1868,  is  the  technical  guide  to  the 
manufacturer;  Curiosities  of  Glass-making,  H.  Pel- 
latt,  London,  1849,  Marvels  of  Glass-making,  A. 
Sanzay,  London,  1869  (from  the  French),  and  Trea- 
tise on  the  Origin,  hn/>rov<  rnrnt,  and  Present  State  of 
the  Manufacture  of  Porcelain  and  Glass,  London, 
1852,  are  the  best  English  text-books.  Glass,  by 
Alexander  Nesbitt,  London,  1878,  the  hand-book 
of  the  South  Kensington  series,  is  the  authority  on 
glass  history ;  Mr.  Nesbitt  is  also  the  author  of  the 
historical  chapter  on  Glass  in  the  Encgclojiwdia  Bri- 
tannica.  See  also  the  encyclopaedias  ;  "Glass-mak- 
ing," by  Professor  C.  H.  Henderson,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  September,  1887  ;  and  Har- 
per's Magazine,  Vol.  XL VIII.,  p.  320  ("Some  Notes 
about  Potterv  and  Porcelain,"  bv  William  C.  Prime) ; 
Vol.  L.,  p.  386  ("Glass-making,"  by  E.  H.  Knight); 
Vol.  LIX.,  p.  655  ("Painted  Glass  in  Household 
Decoration,"  by  Charles  A.  Cole). 
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XXII. 

"  TTP  the  airy  mountain, 
\J   Down  the  rushy  glen, 
We  daren't  go  a-hunting, 

For  fear  of  little  men : 
Wee  folic,  good  folk, 

Trooping  all  together; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap, 

And  white  owl's  feather !" 

So,  in  a  sweet  little  thread  of  a  voice, 
sang  Cicely.  Her  tones,  though,  clear, 
were  so  faint  that  they  seemed  to  come 
from  far  away.  She  was  sitting  in  an 
easy-chair,  with  pillows  behind  her,  her 
hands  laid  on  the  arms  of  the  chair,  her 
feet  on  a  footstool.  Her  eyes  wandered 
over  the  opposite  wall,  and  presently  she 
began  again,  heating  time  with  her  hand 
on  the  arm  of  the  chair: 

"Down  along  the  rocky  shore 

Some  make  their  home  ; 
They  live  on  crispy  pancakes 

Of  yellow  tide  foam  ; 
Some  in  the  reeds 

Of  the  black  mountain  lake, 
With  frogs  for  their  watch-dogs, 

All  night  awake — awake." 

She  laughed. 

The  Judge  left  the  room.  He  walked 
on  tiptoe;  but  he  might  have  worn  hob- 
nailed shoes,  and  made  all  the  noise  pos- 
sible— Cicely  would  not  have  noticed  it. 
"  I  can't  stand  it!"  he  said  to  Paul,  outside. 

"How  it  must  feel — to  be  as  stiff  and 
old  as  that!"  was  the  thought  that  passed 
through  the  younger  man's  mind.  For 
the  Judge's  features  were  no  longer  able 
to  express  the  sorrows  that  lay  beneath ; 
even  while  speaking  his  despair  his  face 
remained  immovable,  like  a  mask. 

"But  it's  merciful,  after  all," Paul  had 
answered,  aloud. 

"Merciful!" 

"  Yes.  Come  to  my  room  ;  I'll  tell  you 
why." 

Straw  was  laid  down  before  Paul's  cot- 
tage. Within,  all  was  absolutely  quiet; 
even  little  Jack  had  been  sent  away.  He 
had  been  sent  to  Hollis,  who  was  taking 
care  of  him  so  elaborately,  with  so  many 
ingenious  devices  for  his  entertainment, 
from  gay  songs  to  original  dances,  which 
he  executed  carefully  in  his  small  sitting- 
room,  that  Jack  was  wildly  happy.  And 


Porley  was  wildly  idle;  there  was  nothing 
for  her  to  do. 

Standing  beside  the  white-pine  table  in 
Paul's  bare  bedroom,  the  two  men  held 
their  conference.  Paul's  explanation  last- 
ed three  minutes.  "She  thought  she  had 
some  right,  after  all,"  he  concluded.  "For 
Ferdie  was  entangled  with  her  long  be- 
fore he  ever  saw  Cicely,  and  he  always 
liked  her;  that  was  her  hold  upon  him— 
he  liked  her,  and  she  knew  it;  he  didn't 
drop  her  even  after  he  was  married.*' 

From  the  icy  old  face  there  came  a  hot 
imprecation. 

"Let  him  alone — will  you  ?— now  he's 
dead,"  suggested  Paul,  curtly.  "I  don't 
suppose  that  you  yourself  have  been  so 
immaculate  all  your  life  that  you  can  af- 
ford to  set  up  as  a  pattern  ?" 

"But  my  wife,  sir —  Nothing  ever 
touched  7ter." 

"You  mean  that  you  arranged  things 
so  that  she  shouldn't  know.  All  decent 
men  do  that,  I  suppose;  and  Ferdie  didn't 
in  the  least  intend  that  Cicely  should 
know,  either.  He  told  her  to  stay  here. 
If  she  had  persisted  in  going  down  there 
against  his  wish,  and  against  his  arrange- 
ments also,  fancy  what  she  would  have 
put  her  head  into!  I  couldn't  let  her  do 
that,  of  course.  But  though  I  told  her 
enough  to  give  her  some  clew,  she  hadn't 
the  least  suspicion  of  the  whole  truth. 
And  now  she  need  never  know." 

"She  won't  have  time;  she's  dying," 
answered  the  old  man.  "She'll  go  to 
a  world  which  that  villain  can't  enter; 
tbat's  the  only  consolation."  He  left  the 
room. 

Cicely's  state  was  alarming.  A  violent 
attack  of  brain-fever  had  been  followed 
by  the  present  condition  of  comparative 
quiet.  She  recognized  no  one;  much  of 
the  time  she  sang  to  herself  gayly.  The 
doctor  feared  that  the  paroxysms  would 
return.  They  had  been  terrible  to  wit- 
ness. Paul  had  held  her,  and  he  had  ex- 
erted all  the  force  of  his  strong  arms  to 
keep  her  from  injuring  herself,  her  fra- 
gile  little  form  had  thrown  itself  about  so 
wildly,  like  a  bird  beating  its  life  out 
against  the  bars  of  its  cage. 

No  one  in  this  desolate  cottage  had  time 
to  think  of  the  accumulation  of  troubles 
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that  had  come  upon  them.  The  silence, 
broken  only  by  Cicely's  strange  singing, 
the  grief  of  Paul  for  his  brother,  the 
dumb  suffering  of  the  rigid-faced  old  man, 
the  absence  of  little  Jack,  the  near  pre- 
sence of  Death — these  were  enough,  sure- 
ly. But  none  of  them  had  such  a  desper- 
ation of  hopelessness  as  the  aspect  of  Eve 
Bruce.  She  staid  constantly  in  the  room 
where  Cicely  was,  but  she  did  nothing; 
from  the  first  she  had  not  offered  to  help 
in  any  way,  and  the  doctor,  seeiug  that 
she  was  to  be  of  no  use,  had  sent  a  nurse. 
On  the  fourth  night  Paul  said :  ' '  You 
must  have  some  sleep,  Eve.  Go  to  your 
room  ;  I  will  have  you  called  if  she  grows 
worse." 

"No;  I  must  stay  here." 

"Why?  There  is  nothing  for  you  to 
do." 

"You  mean  that  I  do  nothing.  I  know 
it.    But  I  must  stay." 

On  the  seventh  evening  he  spoke  again ; 
Cicely's  quiet  state  had  now  lasted  twen- 
ty-four hours.  "  Lying  on  a  lounge  is  no 
good,  Eve.  To-night  you  must  go  to  bed, 
otherwise  we  shall  have  you  breaking 
down  too." 

"Do  I  look  as  though  I  should  break 
down  ?" 

They  had  happened  to  meet  in  the  hall 
outside  of  Cicely's  door;  the  sunset  light, 
coming  through  a  small  window,  flooded 
the  place  with  gold. 

"No.  If  you  put  it  in  that  way,  I  must 
say  you  do  not." 

"  I  knew  it.    I  am  very  strong." 

"You  speak  as  though  you  regretted  it." 

"  I  do  regret  it."  She  put  out  her  hand 
to  open  the  door.  "Don't  think  that  I  am 
trying  to  be  sensational,"  she  pleaded. 

"All  I  think  is  that  you  are  an  obsti- 
nate girl,  and  one  very  much  in  need  of 
rest  also." 

Her  eyes  filled;  he  had  spoken  as  one 
speaks  to  a  tired  child.  But  she  turned 
her  head  so  that  he  should  not' see  her 
face,  and  left  him,  entering  Cicely's  room, 
and  closing  the  door  behind  her.  Her 
manner  and  the  movement,  as  he  saw 
them,  were  distinctly  repellent. 

Cicely  did  not  notice  her  entrance;  the 
nurse,  who  had  some  knitting  in  her  hand 
in  order  not  to  appear  too  watchful,  but 
who  in  reality  saw  the  rise  and  fall  of 
her  patient's  every  breath, was  near.  Eve 
went  to  the  place  where  she  often  sat — a 
chair  partially  screened  by  the  projection 
of  a  large  wardrobe.    She  could  see  only 


a  towel  stand  opposite,  and  the  ingrain 
carpet,  in  ugly  octagons  of  red  and  green, 
at  her  feet.    The  silence  was  profound. 

"I  am  a  murderer;  it  is  a  murderer 
who  is  sitting  here.  If  people  only  knew! 
But  it  is  enough  for  me  to  know. 

"They  said  he  was  getting  better.  In- 
stead of  that  he  is  dead.  He  didn't  die  a 
natural  death;  he  was  shot;  I  shot  him; 
I  lifted  the  pistol  and  fired.  At  the  time 
it  didn't  seem  anything.  But  this  is  what 
it  means  to  kill,  I  suppose;  this  awful 
agony. 

"I  have  never  been  one  of  the  afraid 
kind.  I  wish  now  I  had  been;  then  this 
wouldn't  have  happened.  The  baby  might 
have  been  horribly  hurt;  Cicely  too.  But 
at  least  I  shouldn't  have  been  a  murderer. 
For  if  you  kill  you  are  a  murderer,  no 
matter  whether  the  person  you  kill  is 
good  or  bad,  or  what  you  do  it  for.  You 
have  killed  some  one,  you  have  made  his 
life  come  to  a  sudden  stop.  For  that  you 
must  take  the  responsibility. 

' '  Oh  God !  it  is  too  dreadful — too  dread- 
ful. I  cannot  bear  it.  Sometimes,  when 
I  have  been  unhappy,  I  have  waked  and 
found  it  was  only  a  dream;  couldn't  this 
be  a  dream  ? 

' '  I  was  really  going  to  tell ;  I  was  going 
to  tell  Cicely.  But  I  thought  I  would 
wait  until  he  was  well — as  every  one  said 
he  would  be  soon — so  that  she  wouldn't 
hate  me  quite  so  much.  I  was  really  go- 
ing to  tell.  If  any  one  had  been  suspect- 
ed, I  should  have  told  in  the  very  begin- 
ning. But  nobody  was  suspected,  or  at 
least  no  one  was  pursued;  those  negroes 
got  safely  away.  I  meant  to  tell  Cicely. 
But  now  if  she  should  die  without  coming 
to  her  senses,  I  shouldn't  be  able  to. 

"Hypocrite!  even  to  myself.  In  real- 
ity I  don't  want  her  to  come  to  her  senses. 
I  have  sat  here  for  days,  afraid  to  leave 
her,  watching  every  moment  lest  she 
should  begin  to  talk  rationally.  For 
then  I  should  have  to  keep  my  word  and 
tell  her,  and  she  would  tell  Paul.  Oh,  I 
cannot  have  him  know — I  cannot." 

Made  stupid  by  her  misery,  she  sat  gaz- 
ing at  the  floor,  her  eyes  fixed,  her  lips 
slightly  apart. 

She  was  exhausted,  for  the  same 
thoughts  had  besieged  her  ever  since  she 
had  read  the  despatch,  "Morrison  died 
this  morning,"  an  unending  procession  of 
exactly  the  same  sentences,  constantly 
following  each  other,  and  constantly  be- 
ginning again,  had  not  ceased  for  one  mo- 
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merit.  Even  in  sleep  they  continued,  like 
a  long  nightmare,  so  that  she  woke  weep- 
ing. And  now  without  a  moment's  res- 
I  pite,  while  she  sat  there  with  her  eyes  on 
the  carpet,  it  began  anew:  "  I  am  a  mur- 
derer; it  is  a  murderer  who  is  sitting 
here.    If  people  only  knew!" 

"Tlu'v  may  rail  at  this  life;  from  the  hour  I  be- 
gan it 

I've  found  it  a  life  full  of  kindness  and  bliss ; 
Ami  until  you  can  show  me  some  happier  planet, 
More  social,  more  gay,  I'll  content  me  with  this," 

chanted  Cicely. 

"The  song  of  last  Christmas  at  Rom- 
ney,"  Eve's  thoughts  went  on.  "  Oh,  how 
changed  I  am  since  then — how  changed ! 
That  night  I  thought  only  of  Jack ;  I  cared 
only  for  Jack.  Now  I  have  almost  for- 
gotten him.  Jack,  do  you  care?  All  I 
think  of  is  Paul  —  Paul,  Paul,  day  and 
night.  How  beautiful  it  was  in  that  gray- 
green  wood!  But  what  am  I  dreaming 
about  ?  And  yet  pretending  not  to  dream. 
How  can  the  person  who  killed  his  bro- 
ther be  anything  to  him,  now  or  ever? 

"Once  he  said — he  told  me  himself — 'I 
care  forFerdie  more  than  for  anything  in 
the  world.'    It's  Ferdie  I  have  killed. 

"  '  Morrison  buried  this  afternoon.  Ad- 
dress me  Pulaski  House,  Savannah.'  He 
put  those  three  despatches  in  his  pocket 
and  went  into  the  back  room.  He  sat  down 
by  the  table,  and  laid  his  head  upon  his 
arms.  His  shoulders  shook;  I  know  he 
was  crying;  he  was  crying  for  his  bro- 
ther. Oh,  I  will  go  down-stairs  and  tell 
him  the  whole;  I  will  go  this  moment." 
She  rose. 

"Landless,  landless,  landless  Gregorlach," 

sang  Cicely,  in  soft  tones. 

On  the  stairs  Eve  met  the  Judge.  "Is 
she  worse  ?"  he  asked,  alarmed  at  seeing 
her  outside  of  the  room. 

"No;  the  same." 

She  found  Paul  in  the  lower  hall.  "Is 
she  worse  ?"  he  said. 

"No.  How  constantly  you  think  of 
her!" 

"  Of  course." 

"Can  I  speak  to  you  for  a  moment?" 
She  led  the  way  to  the  small  back  room 
where  he  had  sat  with  his  head  on  his 
arms.  "I  want  to  tell  you—"  she  began. 
Then  she  stopped. 

His  strong  face  had  a  worn  look;  his 
eyes  for  the  moment  were  dull — a  dull- 
ness caused  by  sorrow  and  the  heavy 
pressure  of  care.    But  to  her,  as  he  stood 


there,  he  was  supreme;  her  whole  heart 
went  out  to  him.  "How  I  love  him!" 
The  feeling  swept  over  her  like  a  flood, 
overwhelming  everything  else. 

"  What  is  it  you  wish  to  tell  me  ?"  Paul 
said,  seeing  that  she  still  remained  silent. 

"  How  can  I  do  it? — how  can  I  do  it?" 
she  asked  herself. 

"Don't  tell  me,  then,  if  it  troubles  you 
to  do  it,"  he  added,  his  voice  taking  the 
tones  she  dreaded. 

Her  courage  vanished.  "Another 
time,"  she  said,  hurriedly.  She  left  the 
room . 

But  as  she  went  up  the  stairs  she  knew 
that  there  would  be  no  other  time.  "Nev- 
er! never!  I  shall  never  tell  him.  Of 
what  consequence  to  me  is  all  the  her- 
oism or  truthfulness  or  courage  in  the 
world  compared  with  one  word  of  his 
spoken  in  that  tone  ?  None.  If  any  wo- 
man wants  to  judge  me,  let  her  first  see 
if  she  loves  as  I  do." 

XXIII. 

Miss  Sabrina's  first  letters  had  been  so 
full  of  grief  that  they  had  been  vague. 
To  her  there  had  been  but  the  one  fact: 
Ferdie  was  dead. 

She  had  become  devotedly  attached  to 
him.  There  was  nothiug  strange  in  this. 
Both  as  boy  and  as  man  Ferdinand  Mor- 
rison had  been  deeply  loved  by  many. 
The  poor  woman  knew  his  fault  (she 
thought  it  his  only  one),  for  the  Judge 
had  written  an  account  of  all  that  had 
happened,  and  the  reasons  for  Cicely's 
flight.  Nevertheless  she  loved  this  prodi- 
gal as  the  prodigal  is  often  so  dearly  loved 
by  the  woman  whose  heart  is  pierced  the 
most  deeply  by  his  excesses — his  mother. 
And  Miss  Sabrina,  as  regarded  her  devo- 
tion, might  indeed  have  been  Ferdie's  mo- 
ther. Something  in  him  roused  the  dor- 
mant maternal  feeling — the  maternal  pas- 
sion— which  existed  in  her  heart  unknown 
to  herself.  She  did  not  comprehend  what 
it  was  that  was  disturbing  her  so  much, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  making  her  so 
happy;  she  did  not  comprehend  that  it 
was  stifled  nature  asserting  itself  at  this 
late  day.  The  circumstances  of  her  life 
had  made  her  a  faded,  gentle,  conciliatory 
old  maid;  she  was  not  in  the  least  aware 
that  as  a  mother  she  could  have  been  a 
tigress  in  the  defence  of  her  sons,  for  she 
was  a  woman  who  would  have  rejoiced 
in  her  sons;  daughters  would  never  have 
been  unimportant  to  her. 
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She  thought  that  she  was  perfectly  rea- 
sonable about  Ferdie.  No,  Cicely  must  not 
come  back  to  him  for  the  present.  Baby 
too — poor  darling  little  boy  ! — he  must  be 
kept  away.  And  oh !  how  terrible  that 
flight  through  the  woods,  and  the  gleam 
of  the  candle  down  the  dark  road !  She 
thought  of  it  every  night  with  tremors. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  she  loved  the  man 
who  had  caused  these  griefs.  His  illness 
made  him  dependent  upon  her,  and  his 
voice  calling  her  name  in  affectionate  but 
peremptory  tones,  like  those  of  a  spoiled 
child — this  was  the  sweetest  sound  her  ears 
had  ever  heard.  He  would  reform ;  all 
her  hopes  and  plans  were  based  upon  that. 
She  went  about  with  prayer  on  her  lips 
from  morning  till  night — prayer  for  him. 

When  his  last  breath  had  been  drawn, 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  daily  life  of  the 
world  must  have  stopped  too,  outside  of 
the  darkened  chamber,  as  if  people  could 
not  go  on  eating  and  drinking,  and  the 
sun  go  on  shining,  and  Ferdie  dead.  She 
was  able  to  keep  her  place  at  the  head  of 
the  household  until  after  the  funei^al. 
Then  she  became  the  prey  of  an  illness 
which,  though  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  like 
everything  else  connected  with  her,  was 
yet  sufficiently  persistent  to  confine  her 
to  her  bed.  Nanny  Singleton,  who  had 
come  to  Romney  every  day,  rowed  by 
Boliver,  now  came  again,  this  time  to 
stay;  she  took  possession  of  the  melan- 
choly old  house,  re-established  order  after 
her  inexact  fashion,  and  then  devoted  her- 
self to  nursing  her  dear  friend. 

Two  of  Nanny  Singleton's  letters. 

Letter  number  one: 

"  Romney,  Friday  evening. 

"Dear  Judge,— I  feel  that  we  have 
been  very  remiss  in  not  sending  to  you 
sooner  all  the  details  of  this  heart-break- 
ing event.  But  we  have  been  so  afflicted 
ourselves  with  the  unexpectedness  of  it 
all,  with  the  funeral,  and  with  dear  Sa- 
brina's  illness,  that  no  doubt  we  have 
been  somewhat  forgetful.  We  feel,  Ru- 
pert and  I,  that  we  have  lost  not  only  one 
who  was  pei'sonally  dear  to  us,  but  also 
the  most  fascinating,  the  most  brilliant, 
the  most  thoroughly  engaging  young  man 
whom  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune 
to  meet.  Such  a  death  is  a  public  calam- 
ity, and  you,  who  are  his  nearest  and  dear- 
est, must  admit  us  also  (as  well  as  many, 
many  othei's)  to  that  outer  circle  of  more 
distant  friends  who  esteemed  him  highly, 


admired  him  inexpressibly,  and  loved  him 
beyond  words,  as  this  letter  shows. 

' '  Our  dearest  Sabrina  told  us  all  the  par- 
ticulars the  morning  after  his  death,  for 
of  course  we  came  directly  to  her  as  soon 
as  we  heard  what  had  happened.  He  had 
been  making,  as  you  probably  know,  a 
short  visit  in  Savannah — five  days.  Dr. 
Knox  had  accompanied  him,  or  perhaps 
it  was  that  he  joined  him  there;  at  any 
rate,  it  was  Dr.  Knox  who  brought  him 
home.  It  seems  that  he  had  over-esti- 
mated his  strength — so  natural  in  a  young 
man  ! — and  he  arrived  much  exhausted ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  the  doctor  thought 
it  better  that  dear  Sabrina  should  not  see 
him  that  evening.  And  the  next  day  she 
only  saw  him  once,  and  from  across  the 
room.  He  was  alarmingly  pale,  and  did 
not  open  his  eyes.  Dr.  Knox  said  that 
he  must  not  try  to  speak.  It  was  the 
next  morning  at  dawn  that  the  doctor 
came  to  her  door  and  told  Powlyne  to 
wjaken  her.  (But  she  was  not  asleep.) 
'  He  is  going,  if  you  wish  to  come.'  This 
was  all  he  said.  Dear  Sabrina,  greatly 
agitated,  threw  on  her  wrapper  over  her 
night-gown,  and,  just  as  she  was,  hasten- 
ed to  the  bedside  of  the  dear  boy.  He  lay 
in  a  stupor;  he  did  not  know  her.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  his  breath  ceased.  She 
prayed  for  him  during  the  interval;  she 
knelt  down  and  prayed  aloud  with  all  her 
heart.  It  was  a  wonder  that  she  had  the 
strength  to  do  it,  to  keep  her  voice  so 
clear,  when  a  soul  dear  to  her  was  pass- 
ing. When  it  had  taken  flight,  and  all 
was  over,  she  closed  his  eyes,  and  made 
all  orderly  about  him.  And  she  kissed 
him  for  Cicely,  she  told  me. 

"The  funeral  she  arranged  herself  in 
every  detail.  Receiving  no  replies  to  her 
despatches  to  you,  she  was  obliged  to  use 
her  own  judgment.  She  had  confessed  to 
me  in  the  beginning  that  she  much  wish- 
ed to  have  him  buried  here  at  Romney,  in 
the  little  circle  of  her  loved  ones.  Not 
hearing  from  you  to  the  contrary,  she  de- 
cided to  do  this;  he  lies  beside  your  bro- 
ther Marmaduke.  Our  friends  came  from 
all  the  islands  near  and  far;  there  must 
have  been  sixty  persons  in  all.  A  num- 
ber of  the  old  servants,  too,  assembled  at 
the  grave,  coming  from  one  hardly  knew 
where— poor  creatures;  but  each  wear- 
ing some  bit  of  mourning  or  bringing  a 
bunch  of  flowers.  Some  of  them  had 
known  him ;  those  who  did  not,  came  on 
your  account  or  Sabrina's;  or  else  as  a 
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,  token  of  affection  for  Cicely,  who,  as  you 
know,  lias  always  been  like  their  little 

l queen.  Dr.  Knox  staid  with  us  until  af- 
ter the  funeral — that  is,  until  day  before 

I  yesterday — then  he  took  leave  of  us,  and 
went  to  Savannah  by  the  evening  boat. 

1 1 He  seems  a  most  excellent  young  man. 
Ami  if  lie  strikes  me  as  a  little  cold,  no 
doubt  it  is  simply  that,  being  a  Northern- 
er, and  not  ;i  man  of  much  cultivation,  he 

('■could  not  fully  appreciate  dear  Ferdie's 

I I  very  remarkable  qualities,  and  therefore 
our  deep  sorrow  for  him.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  more  than  anything  else,  a  phy- 
sician should  be  sympathetic,  and  this 
Dr.  Knox  cei'tainly  was  not.     I  don't 

II mean  to  say  one  word  against  him;  he  is 
skilful  and  intelligent.    All  the  same,  we 
||  were  relieved  when  he  went  away.  Dear 
|1  old  Dr.  Daniels,  who  has  been  in  Virginia 
for  several  weeks,  has  now  returned;  he 
comes  over  every  day  to  see  Sabrina.  He 
||  tells  me  that  her  malady  is  intei'mittent 
fever— a  very  mild  form.     The  only  point 
||  is  to  keep  her  strength  up.    This  we  en- 
II  deavor  to  do  with  chickens.     I  will  re- 
I  main  here  as  long  as  I  can  be  of  the  slight- 
ly est  service.    Rupert  is  only  too  glad  that 
I  can  be  of  use.    You  may  rest  assured 
that  everything  possible  is  being  done. 
"In  addition,  I  will  feel  it  a  privilege 
J  to  be  with  her.    Sometimes,  during  the 
|  intervals,  I  read  to  her  a  little.  General- 
1  ly  hymns.     'Rise,  my  soul,'  is  her  favor- 
|  ite;  and  she  repeats  after  me  in  such  a  be- 
I  lieving  tone,  'There  will  sorrows  ever 
cease.'    And  indeed  it  is  what  we  must 
all  think  of  in  such  a  time  of  inscrutable 
affliction  as  this— that  there  is  a  hereafter, 
|  where  such  cruel  griefs  will  not  molest 
I  us,  where  our  precious  ones  will  not  die. 

"I  trust  darling  Cicely  is  not  burden- 
.  ed  by  the  many  letters  that  have  been 
written  to  her — my  own  four,  and  Ru- 
pert's three,  as  well  as  those  of  all  her 
I  other  friends  here.    All  wished  to  write, 
and  we  did  not  know  how  to  say  no. 

"With  much  love  to  Miss  Bruce,  I  am, 
dear  Judge,  your  attached  friend, 

Nanny  Singleton." 

Letter  number  twTo: 

"  Rom  net,  Saturday  Morning. 

' '  My  dear  Mr.  Tennant,  —My  husband 
has  just  received  your  letter,  and  as  he  is 
much  crippled  by  his  rheumatism  this 
morning,  he  desires  me  to  answer  it  im- 
mediately, so  that  there  may  be  no  delay. 

"  We  both  supposed  that  Dr.  Knox  had 
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written  to  you.  Probably  while  he  was 
here  there  were  so  many  things  to  take 
up  his  time  that  he  could  not.  And  I 
happen  to  know  that  as  soon  as  he  reach- 
ed Savannah  day  before  yesterday  he  was 
met  by  this  unexpected  proposition  to  join 
that  yacht  for  a  cruise  of  several  months. 
One  of  the  conditions  was  that  he  was  to 
go  on  board  immediately  (they.sailed  the 
same  evening),  and  I  dare  say  he  had  time 
for  nothing  but  his  own  preparations,  and 
that  you  will  hear  from  him  later.  My 
husband  says,  however,  that  he  can  give 
you  all  the  details  of  the  case,  which  was 
a  very  simple  one.  Your  brother  over- 
estimated his  strength  ;  he  should  not  have 
attempted  that  journey  to  Savannah.  It 
was  too  soon,  for  bis  wound  had  not  heal- 
ed ;  the  fatigue  brought  on  a  dangerous 
relapse,  and  he  could  not  rally.  He  died 
from  the  effects  of  that  cruel  shot.  Mr. 
Tennant ;  his  valuable  life  has  fallen  a 
sacrifice  (in  my  husband's  opinion)  to  the 
present  miserable  condition  of  our  poor 
State,  where  the  blacks,  our  servants,  who 
are  like  little  children,  and  need  to  be  led 
— where  these  poor  ignorant  children  are 
put  over  us,  their  former  masters;  are  re- 
warded with  office;  are  intrusted  with  dan- 
gerous weapons — a  liberty  which  in  this 
case  has  proved  fatal  to  one  of  the  higher 
race.  It  seems  to  my  husband  as  if  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  Morrison  should  be 
held  up  as  a  marked  Avarning  to  the  entire 
North.  This  very  superior,  talented,  and 
engaging  young  man  has  fallen  by  the 
bullet  of  a  negro.  My  husband  says  that 
in  his  opinion  the  tale  should  be  told  ev- 
erywhere, on  the  steps  of  court-houses  and 
in  churches,  and  the  question  should  be 
solemnly  asked,  Shall  such  things  con- 
tinue?— shall  the  servant  rule  his  lord  ? 

"We  are  much  alarmed  by  the  few 
words  in  Judge  Abercrombie's  letter  (re- 
ceived this  morning)  concerning  our  dar- 
ling Cicely.  We  beg  you  to  send  us  a 
line  daily.  Or  perhaps  Miss  Bruce  would 
do  it,  knowing  our  anxiety?  I  pray  that 
the  precious  girl,  whom  we  all  so  fondly 
love,  may  be  better  very  soon.  But  I  will 
be  anxious  until  I  bear. 

"As  I  sent  a  long  letter  to  the  Judge 
last  evening,  I  will  not  add  more  to  this. 
Our  sympathy,  dear  Mr.  Tennant,  with 
your  irreparable  loss  is  heart-felt;  yon  do 
not  need  our  assurances  of  that,  I  know. 

"Mr.  Singleton  desires  me  to  present 
his  respects.  And  I  beg  to  remain,  your 
obedient  servant,         N.  Singleton." 
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XXIV. 

Midsummer  at  Bois  Blanc.  The  day 
was  very  hot.  It  was  a  heat  unlike  that 
of  Chicago  or  Cleveland.  There  was  no 
feeling  of  dampness,  such  as  belongs  some- 
times to  the  lower  lake  towns  in  the  dog- 
days.  Up  here  the  air  remained  dry  and 
clear  and  pure.  But  the  splendid  sun- 
shine had-alinost  the  temperature  of  name. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  miles  of  forest  would 
take  fire,  as  from  a  burning-glass. 

Eve  stood  at  the  open  window  of  Paul's 
little  parlor.  A  figure  passed  in  the  road 
outside,  but  she  did  not  notice  it.  It  pass- 
ed again.  Reappearing,  it  opened  the  gate 
and  came  in.  "Many  happy  returns — of 
cooler  weather !  We  ought  to  pity  the 
Eyetalians.  What  must  their  sufferings 
be  on  such  a  day  as  this!" 

Eve  gazed  at  the  speaker  unseeing- 
ly.  Then  recognition  arrived.  '"Oh.  Mr. 
Hollis :" 

Hollis  came  into  the  house.  He  joined 
her  in  the  parlor.  "  My  best  respects. 
Hope  I  don't  intrude  ?  Can't  help  think- 
ing of  the  miserable  Eyetalians."  Eve 
made  no  reply.  "Just  heard  a  piece  of 
n-'.;  s.  Paul  has  sold  his  Clay  County 
iron.  He  has  lost  a  mighty  big  chance 
by  doing  it.  "Would  have  made  five  times 
as  much  by  holding  on  to  a  part  and  tak- 
ing a  share  of  the  profits.  That  was  what 
he  wanted  to  do.  In  fact  he'd  got  it  all 
arranged.  But  he  has  been  so  jammed 
lately  by  these  unexpected  demands  made 
upon  him  that  he  had  no  other  course. 
All  his  brother's  South  American  specu- 
lations have  come  to  grief,  and  the  cred- 
itors have  come  down  on  him — like  a  thou- 
sand of  brick '." 

""Will  he  "nave  to  pay  much  ?"  asked 
Eve.  her  lassitude  gone. 

*"  More  than  he's  got."  answered  Hollis. 
putting  his  hands  still  more  deeply  into 
his  trousers"  pockets,  his  long  lean  figure 
projecting  itself  forward  into  space  from 
the  sixth  rib.  and  only  regaining  its  per- 
pendicular at  the  knee.  I  don"t  get  all 
this  from  Paul,  you  may  depend:  he  don't 
blab.  But  the  Jaw  sharks  who  came  up 
here  to  get  hold  of  whatever  they  could — 
for  you  see  Paul  has  always  been  a  partner 
in  his  brother's  enterprises,  so  that  gives 
"em  a  chance — these  scamps  talked  to  me 
as  to  a  leading  citizen  (1  was  never  so  glad 
of  that  lie  before),  and  you  may  bet  I  gave 
them  a  chase :  high  and  low.  and  all  round 
I  led  them,  miles  away  from  what  they 
came  for.    But  even  the  sale  of  his  Clay 


County  iron  won't  clear  Paul.    He  will 

have  to  guarantee  other  debts';  it  will  take 
him  years  to  clear  it  all  off.  unless  he  has 
something  better  than  his  present  salary 
to  do  it  with.    Too  bad!"" 

'*  I  don*t  think  he  minds."  said  E~e. 

Her  face,  as  she  spoke  these  words,  ex- 
pressed a  faith  so  superb  that  Hollis  took 
his  hands  out  of  his  pockets  and  straight- 
ened himself.  "C.  Hollis.  don't  wriggle!" 
Then  aloud:  "Mind?  Not  he.  That"s 
the  beauty  of  Paul :  he  could  carry  a 
much  heavier  weight  even,  and  not  turn 
a  hair.     "Tis  his  bru'e  strength."' 

"  Brute  !" 

"  I  meau  that  he  doesn't  worry." 
"■Worry!  He!"" 

'  Well,  some  people,  you  know,  even 
very  elegant  people  —  artists,  and  those 
who  play  the  violin — they  say  it's  pari  of 
their  talentedness  to  worry."  "C.  Hol- 
lis— ass!  shut  up!  Stop  while  you  can."') 
Then  aloud  again,  and  rapidly:  '  You 
know  he"d  got  all  his  spare  cash  togeth- 
er, and  saved  all  he  could,  in  order  to 
take  his  brother  that  trip  this  summer — 
to  Norway  and  round  about.  But  that 
money  isn't  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
He  has  had  to  shoulder  the  bucket  entire." 

"He  can  shoulder  anything." 

"  I  guess  it  has  been  a  pretty  hard  pull 
this  time.  All  his  plans  and  hopes  hung 
on  that  Clav  Countv  iron:  it  was  all  he 
had." 

"  You  ought  to  have  told  me.  I  have 
money." 

"I  guess  he  wouldn't  take  it.  Anoth- 
er thing,  he  wanted  terribly  bad  to  go 
straight  to  Ferdie  as  soon  as  he  heard  he 
was  shot.  But  Mi's.  Morrison  came  here: 
she  came  to  be  with  him.  And  he  soon 
saw.  too.  that  all  his  money  would  be  re- 
quired for  his  brother's  expenses.  So  he 
gave  it  up.  especially  as  he  supposed  the 
lad  was  getting  better  all  the  while.  But 
he  wanted  awfully  to  go:  he  thought  the 
world  and  all  of  Ferdie." 

'"  I  know  he  did."  said  Eve.  And  now 
her  face  was  like  a  tragic  mask — deadly 
white,  with  a  frown,  the  eyes  under  her 
straight  brows  looking  at  him  fixedly. 

"■  Oh.  eheu  !"  said  Hollis  to  himself  dis- 
tressfully, disgustedly.  "  You  screw  your- 
self up  to  tell  her  all  these  gay  things  about 
him.  because  you  thought  it  would  please 
her.  and  this  is  the  way  she  takes  "em !" 

He  looked  at  her  again :  she  gave  no 
sign.  Feeling  painfully  insignificant  and 
helpless,  he  turned  and  left  the  room. 
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A  few  minutes  later  Paul  came  in. 
Hollis  should  have  been  there  to  see  the 
tragic  mask  ehauge.     "  You  have  sold 
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at  Jupiter,  he  had  been  obliged  to  return 
immediately,  and  he  bad  remained  in 
town  closely  occupied  for  more  tban  a 
week.  He  sat  down,  refusing-  Hollis's 
proffered  glass.  The  nurse  came  out,  and 
walked  to  and  fro  before  Cicely's  lodge, 
breathing  the  aromatic  air.  Tbis  meant 
tbat  Cicely  still  sleiit.  Eve  had  seated 
herself  a  little  apart  from  the  fire  ;  her 
figure  was  in  the  shadow.  Her  mind  was 
filled  with  but  one  thought:  "Cicely  is 
getting  better.  Then  must  I  tell  her  ? 
Must  I  tell  her  ?"  By-and-by  the  conver- 
sation of  the  others  came  to  her. 

"Hanging  is  too  good  for  them,"  de- 
clared the  Judge. 

"  But  wasn't  it  supposed  to  be  a  chance 
shot,  after  all  ?"  remarked  Hollis.  "Not 
intentional,  exactly  ?" 

"That  makes  no  difference,  sir.  You 
may  call  it  absolute  chance,  if  you  like. 
But  the  negro  who  dares  to  lift  a  pistol 
against  a  white  man  should  not  be  left 
alive  five  minutes  afterward,"  said  the  old 
planter,  implacably.   "  It's  the  only  way." 

"You'd  ought  to  have  lived  in  the  days 
of  the  intolerant  old  religious  wars," 
drawled  Hollis,  in  reply.  "  I  don't  know 
anything  else  carnivorous  enough  to  suit 

you." 

"Nothing  but  justice.  You  must  be  a 
Quaker,  sir.  Tennant  feels  as  I  do.  He'd 
shoot  at  sight." 

"Oh  no,  be  wouldn't,"  said  Hollis.  "He 
ain't  a  Southerner." 

"Tennant  can  speak  for  himself,"  said 
the  Judge,  confidently. 

"I'd  shoot  the  man  who  shot  my  bro- 
ther," answered  Paul.  "I'd  go  down 
there  to-morrow— I  should  have  gone 
long  ago — if  I  thought  there  was  the  least 
hope  of  finding  him."  A  dark  flush  rose 
in  his  face.  "I'm  afraid — even  if  it  was 
a  chance  shot — that  I  should  want  to  kill 
that  man  just  the  same.  I  should  be  a 
regular  savage !" 

"Would  you  never  forgive  him?"  asked 
Eve's  voice  from  the  shadow.    "  Never?" 

"Blood  for  blood!"  responded  Paul. 
"No;  not  unless  I  killed  him;  then  I 
might." 

She  rose  and  went  to  her  lodge. 

Paul  got  up.  "Oh,  are  you  going?" 
But  she  did  not  hear  him.  He  sat  down 
again.    She  did  not  reappear  that  night. 

The  next  morning  she  went  off  for  a 
solitary  walk.  By  chance  her  steps  took 
the  direction  of  a  small  promontory  that 
jutted  sharply  into  the  lake,  its  perpen- 


dicular face  rising  to  a  height  of  forty  feet 
from  the  deep  water  below.  She  had  been 
here  several  times  before,  and  knew  the 
place  well.  It  was  about  a  mile  from  the 
camp.  As  she  sat  there  on  the  moss, 
Paul's  figure  appeared  through  the  trees. 
He  came  straight  to  her.  "I  have  been 
looking  for  you.  I  tried  to  find  you  last 
night."  He  paused  a  moment.  "Eve, 
don't  you  see  what  I've  come  for  ?  Right 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  grief  and  trouble 
I've  found  out  something.  It's  just  this, 
Eve :  I  love  you." 

She  tried  to  rise,  but  he  put  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder  to  keep  her  where  she-' 
was.  "Oh,  but  I  do;  you  needn't  doubt 
it,"  he  went  on,  with  an  amused  smile — 
amused  at  himself.  ' '  In  some  way  or  other 
the  thing  has  come  about,  I  may  say,  in. 
spite  of  me.  I  never  thought  it  would. 
But  here  'tis — with  a  vengeance  !  I  think 
of  you  constantly;  I  can't  help  thinking 
of  you.  I  recognize,  at  last,  that  the  thing 
is  unchangeable;  that  it's  for  life.  Have 
you  I  must."  The  words  were  despotic; 
but  the  tone  was  eiitreating;  and  the  eyes 
looking  down  upon  her,  and  holding  hers 
in  the  old  way, were  caressing— imploring. 
"Yes,  I'm  as  helpless  as  any  one,"  Paul 
went  on,  smiling  as  he  said  it.  "I  am 
completely  conquered.  I  think  of  you  all 
the  time;  I  can't  sleep,  even.  Come,  take 
me.  I'm  not  such  a  bad  fellow,  after  all; 
I  really  think  I'm  not.  And  as  regards 
my  feeling  for  you,  you  need  not  be 
troubled;  I  worship  you." 

She  quailed  under  his  ardor.  Rising, 
she  walked  away  for  a  step  or  two ;  then 
she  stood  still,  with  her  hands  over  her 
face,  her  whole  figure  drooping. 

"  I  haven't  spoken  before  because  there 
has  been  so  much  to  do,"  Paul  continued. 
"There  has  been  Cicely:  and  then  I've 
been  harassed  about  business.  I've  been 
in  a  box,  and  trying  to  get  out.  Besides, 
I  wasn't  perfectly  sure  that  my  time  had 
come."  He  laughed.  "I'm  sure  now." 
He  came  and  took  her  in  bis  arms. 
"Don't  let  us  make  any  delays,  Eve; 
we're  not  so  young,  either  of  us.  Not 
that  you  need  be  afraid  that  you're  to  be 
the  less  happy  on  that  account;  I'll  see 
to  that." 

She  broke  from  him. 

But  again  he  came  to  her;  he  took  her 
hands,  and  kneeling,  laid  his  forehead 
upon  them.  "I  will  be  as  humble  as 
you  like;  only — be  good  to  me.  I  long 
for  that." 
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|  A  sob  rose  in  her  throat.  He  sprang 
up.     "Don't  do  that;  don't  be  unhappy. 

:  I  want  to  make  you  absolutely  happy,  if 
I  can.     We  shall  have  troubles  enough, 

I  and  perhaps  we  shall  have  sorrows,  but 

I  at  least  we  shall  be  together.  You  must 
never  leave  me,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
be  less  rough.  Bui  on  your  side  there's 
one  thing,  Eve:  you  must  love  me." 
These  last  words  were  murmured  in  her 
ear. 

With  all  her  strength  she  drew  herself 
away  fvorn  him.  The  expression  of  her 
face  was  almost  like  death. 

"You  look  as  though  you  were  afraid 
of  me.    I  thought  you  loved  me,  Eve?" 

"I  do." 

"Pretend  you  are  a  man,  then,  long 
enough  to  say  'yes'  without  any  more  cir- 
cumlocution. We  will  be  married  in  the 
little  church  at  Bois  Blanc  the  last  of  this 
week.  Then  we  can  take  care  of  Cicely 
together." 

"  I  shall  never  marry." 

"Some  morbid  idea.  Is  it  on  account 
of  Cicely?" 

"No,  no!  Yes;  it's  on  Cicely's  ac- 
count." 

"  She  wouldn't  care  about  it.  She  isn't 
even  fond  of  you." 

"Oh,  what  shall  I  say  to  you?"  cried 
Eve,  her  hands  dropping  by  her  sides. 
"Listen:  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  you  to  change  my  determination. 
But  I  am  so  horribly  unhappy,  so  hor- 
ribly unhappy,  that  I  do  believe  I  cannot 
stand  anything  more — any  more  contests 
with  you.  Leave  me  to  myself;  say  no- 
thing to  me.  But  don't  drive  me  away; 
let  me  stay  near  you." 

"  In  my  arms,  Eve  ?" 

"Let  me  stay  near  you;  see  you;  hear 
you  talk." 

"And  how  long  do  you  suppose  that 
would  last — with  your  restrictions  ?  It's 
a  regular  woman's  idea:  nonsense." 

"  Paul,  be  merciful !" 

"Merciful?  Oh  yes!"  He  took  her 
in  his  arms  again. 

"I  swear  to  you  that  I  cannot  marry 
you,"  she  said,  trembling  as  his  cheek 
touched  hers.  "Since  I've  known  you  I 
haven't  wanted  to  die;  I've  wanted  to 
live — live  a  long  life.  But  now  I  do 
want  to  die.  There  is  a  barrier  between 
us.    I  cannot  lift  it." 

He  released  her.  "  There  could  be  but 
one.  I  believe  that  you  are  truthful.  Is 
the  barrier  another  man  ?" 


Another  man?  She  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment. "Yes." 

He  looked  at  her.  "I  do  not  believe 
you.  You  are  lying  for  some  purpose 
of  your  own.  See  here,  Eve,  I  don't 
want  to  be  played  with  in  this  way. 
You  love  me,  and  I  worship  you.  By  this 
time  next  week  you  are  to  be  my  wife." 

"I  must  go  away  from  you,  then? 
You  won't  help  me  ?  Where  can  I  go, 
and  how  can  I  live  without  you?  What 
will  become  of  me?"  She  left  him;  she 
walked  slowly  toward  the  lake,  her  head 
bowed. 

He  followed  her  after  a  moment.  He 
had  paid  no  attention  to  what  she  was 
saying.  "Feminine  complications" — this 
was  all  he  thought.  He  was  very  mas- 
terful with  women. 

As  he  came  up  she  turned  her  head 
and  looked  at  him.  And,  by  a  sort  of  in- 
spiration, he  divined  that  the  look  was  a 
farewell.  He  caught  her,  and  none  too 
soon  ;  for  as  he  touched  her  he  felt  the 
impulse,  the  first  forward  movement  of 
the  spring  which  would  have  taken  her 
over  the  edge,  down  to  the  deep  water 
below. 

Carrying  her  in  his  arms,  close  against 
his  breast,  he  hastened  away  from  the 
edge.  He  went  inland  for  a  long  distance. 
Then  he  stopped,  releasing  her.  He  was 
extremely  pale. 

"I  believe  you  now,"  he  said.  "All 
shall  be  as  you  like — just  as  you  like.  I 
will  do  anything  you  wish  me  to  do." 
He  seemed  to  be  afraid  lest  something 
should  still  distress  her.  He  watched  her 
anxiously. 

She  came  and  put  her  hands  on  his 
shoulders;  she  lifted  her  head  and  kissed 
his  cheek.  It  was  like  the  kiss  one  gives 
in  the  chamber  of  death. 

He  did  not  move;  he  was  holding  him- 
self in  strict  control.  But  he  felt  the  mis- 
ery of  her  greeting  so  acutely  that  moist- 
ure rose  in  his  eyes. 

She  saw  it.  "Do  not  be  troubled  about 
me,"  she  said.  "I  didn't  want  to  die, 
really;  "I  didn't  want  to  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  I  wanted  to  live.  It  was  only 
because  just  at  that  moment  I  could  not 
bear  it  to  have  you  keep  asking  me  when 
it  was  impossible.  I  felt  that  I  must  go 
away.  And  yet,  apart  from  you,  and 
from  Cicely  and  Baby,  there  seemed  no 
place  in  the  world  for  me.  But  now — 
now  I  want  to  live."  She  leaned  her 
head  for  a  moment  against  his  breast. 
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"  I'm  not  a  woman,  you  know,"  lie  said, 
with  a  faint  smile.  "Women  do  with 
make  believes.    Men  can't." 

She  had  left  him.  "Go  now,"  she 
said. 

He  turned  to  obey.  Then  he  came 
haelc.  "  Eve,  can't  you  tell  me  your  real 
reason  ?" 

But  her  face  changed  so  quickly  to  its 
old  look  of  agony  that  he  felt  a  pang  of 
regret  that  he  had  spoken.  "  I  will  never 
ask  you  again,"  he  said. 

This  was  the  offering  he  made  her — a 
great  one  for  Paul  Tennant.  He  went 
away. 

An  hour  later  she  came  back  to  the 
camp. 

"Paul  has  gone  to  Boblar,"  said  Hollis, 
who  was  sitting  by  the  tire.  "Told  me 
to  give  you  this."   He  handed  her  a  note. 

It  contained  but  two  lines:  "I  shall 
come  back  next  week.  But  send  a  note 
to  Bois  Blanc ;  I  want  to  know  if  you  are 
contented  with  me." 

Eve  wrote  but  one  word — "  Yes." 

XXV. 

Paul  remained  away  for  ten  days;  not 
by  his  own  wish,  but  detained  by  busi- 
ness. 

During  his  absence  Hollis's  services 
were  in  demand.  Cicely  was  now  able  to 
go  out  on  the  lake,  and  he  took  her  for 
an  hour  or  two  every  morning  and  every 
afternoon  in  one  of  the  larger  canoes. 
The  nurse  and  Cicely  sat  at  the  bow,  then 
came  Eve,  then  Hollis.  Cicely  still  did 
not  talk.  But  she  looked  at  the  water 
anil  the  woods  on  the  shore,  and  her  face 
showed  occasionally  some  slight  childish 
interest  in  what  was  passing.  Eve,  too, 
scarcely  spoke.  But  it  was  pleasure  enough 
for  poor  Hollis  to  be  opposite  to  her,  where 
he  could  see  her  without  appearing  to 
gaze  too  steadily.  He  had  always  ad- 
mired her.  He  had  admired  the  tones  of 
her  voice,  her  reticent,  independent  way; 
he  had  admired  her  tall  slender  figure 
with  the  broad  sweep  of  the  shoulders, 
the  erect  carriage,  and  lithe  strong  step. 
He  had  never  thought  her  too  cold  and 
too  pale.  Now  in  the  increased  life  and 
color  which  had  come  to  her  she  seemed 
to  him  marvellously  beautiful,  a  daughter 
of  the  gods  —the  strong  Northern  gods  with 
flaxen  hair.  The  Hush  in  her  cheeks  made 
her  eves  seem  bluer  and  the  thick  braids 
more  golden;  the  curve  of  her  full  lips,  a 
curve  which  had  once  been  almost  sul- 


len, was  now,  though  sad,  strangely  sweet. 
Her  love  had  made  her  beautiful ;  her  love, 
too,  made  her  kind  to  Hollis.  Women 
are  often  unconsciously  cruel  in  this  way. 
The  poor  auctioneer  lived  in  a  fool's  par- 
adise and  forgot  all  his  cautions;  day- 
dreams began  to  visit  him;  he  was  a  boy 
again. 

On  the  eleventh  day  Paul  returned. 

Hollis  happened  to  see  him  meet  Eve. 
Outwardly  it  was  simply  that  they  shook 
hands,  and  stood  fora  niomentexchanging 
an  unimportant  question  or  two ;  or  rather 
Paul  asked,  and  Eve  answered.  But  Paul's 
tone  was  not  what  it  once  had  been;  his 
eyes,  looking  at  Eve,  were  different.  It 
was  one  thing  to  know  that  she  loved 
Paul;  Hollis  was  used  to  that.  It  was 
another  to  know  that  Paul  loved  her — a 
man  taking  a  hand  in  it.  He  waited 
through  the  day,  watching  with  all  the 
acuteness  of  jealousy.  He  saw  nothing. 
But  that  evening,  when  Eve  had  said  good- 
night and  started  toward  her  lodge,  Paul 
rose  and  followed  her. 

"  I'm  going  down  to  the  lake  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,"  Hollis  said  to  the  Judge, 
who  was  sitting  by  the  tire.  He  walked 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  lake.  Then 
doubling  upon  his  track,  he  returned, 
avoiding  the  fire  and  going  toward  the 
row  of  lodges.  Presently  he  saw  two 
dusky  figures  and  stopped — a  man  and  a 
woman.  The3r  stood  there  fora  moment; 
then  the  man  bent  his  head  and  touched 
with  his  lips  the  woman's  wrist.  It  was 
but  for  a  second.  They  separated,  she 
going  toward  her  lodge,  and  he  returning 
to  the  fire.  The  watcher  in  the  wood,  a 
lank,  stoop-shouldered  figure,  stole  noise- 
lessly down  to  the  beach  and  got  out  a 
canoe;  then  he  went  off  and  woke  an  Ind- 
ian. Presently  the  two  were  paddling 
westward  over  the  dark  lake.  In  spite 
of  his  haste,  however,  he  missed  the  steam- 
er and  had  to  wait.  He  did  not  reach  Bois 
Blanc  until  the  following  evening. 

From  the  boat  he  went  to  a  restaurant 
and  ordered  dinner.  He  called  it  "din- 
ner" to  make  it  appear  more  fine.  He 
ordered  the  best  that  the  establishment 
could  offer.  He  complained  because  there 
were  no  anchovies.  He  said  to  the  waiter : 
' '  Th  is  patty  de  fograr  ?  You  must  be  sick ! 
Take  away  these  off-color  peaches  and 
bring  me  something  first  class.  Bring 
lick-koors,  too.  Can  you  catch  on  to 
that?"  He  drank  a  great  deal  of  wine, 
finishing  with  champagne.    With  his  hat 
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on  the  hack  of  his  head,  he  lit  a  cigar  and 
sauntered  out. 

lie  wont  to  a  beer-garden.  The  place 
was  brightly  lighted;  dusty  evergreens 
planted  in  tubs  made  foliage;  little  tables 
were  standing  in  the  sand.  There  was  a 
stage  upon  which  four  men  in  Tyrolese 
costume  were  singing.  "O  Strasshurg.  du 
wundersehbne  Stadt !"  very  well  accom- 
panied by  a  small  orchestra. 

"Hello,  Katty,  wie  geht's;!"  said  Hoi  lis 
to  a  girl  who  was  passing  with  a  tray  of 
empty  beer-glasses.  She  stopped.  "Want 
some  ice-cream.  Katty  ?" 

"Oh.  come  now,  Mr.  Hollis,  you  know 
there's  no  ice-cream  here." 

"Did  I  say  here?  Outside,  of  course. 
Come  along.'' 

Katty  went,  nothing  loath. 

She  was  a  girl  of  sixteen,  with  pretty 
eyes;  thick  braids  of  brown  hair,  and  a 
sweet  voice.  The  fairness  of  extreme 
youth  gave  her  a  fictitious  innocence.  He 
took  her  to  the  ephemeral  saloon  with 
much  gilding,  and  sat  looking  at  her 
while  she  devoured  two  large  slabs  of 
a  violently  pink  tint.  Her  preposterous 
Gainsborough  hat,  with  its  imitation 
plumes,  she  had  taken  off,  and  the  flaring 
gas-light  shone  on  her  pretty  hair. 

"  Now  shall  we  have  a  walk,  Katty  ?" 

They  strolled  through  the  streets  for 
half  an  hour.  He  took  her  into  a  jewel- 
ler's store,  and  bought  her  a  German  sil- 
ver dog-collar  which  she  had  admired  in 
the  window.  She  wanted  it  to  clasp  round 
her  throat:  ''Close  up.  you  know,  under 
the  chin.  It's  so  cute  that  Avay."  She 
was  profuse  in  her  thanks.  Of  her  own 
accord,  when  they  came  out,  she  took  his 
arm . 

He  fell  into  silence.  They  passed  his 
rooms.  Katty  looked  up.  "All  dark," 
she  said. 

"  Yes.  I  guess  I'll  take  you  back  now, 
Katty.  Do  you  want  to  go  home,  or  to 
the  garden  again  ?" 

"J  ain't  accustomed  to  going  to  bed 
at  this  early  hour.  Mr.  Hollis.  whatever 
you  may  be.  I'll  go  back  to  the  gardens, 
please." 

When  they  reached  the  entrance,  he 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  drew 
something  out.  "There.  Katty,  take  that 
and  buy  more  dog-collars.  Money's  all 
an  old  fellow  like  ine  is  good  for." 

"Oh.  Mr.  Hollis.  when  I  like  you  bet- 
ter than  many  that's  young." 

"Thank  you,  Katty.  Good-night." 


He  went,  as  he  would  have  called  it. 
"home."  On  the  way  he  passed  his  of- 
fice. A  vague  impulse  made  him  unlock 
the  door,  and  look  in  hy  the  light  of  a 
match.  The  skeleton  was  there,  and  the 
bonnets  in  their  bandboxes.  "1  must  try 
to  work  'em  otf  before  winter,"  he  thought. 
"They  are  really  elegant;  too  eleganl  for 
this  market."  He  locked  the  door  again, 
and  going  a  little  further  down  the  street, 
he  entered  an  open  hallway,  and  began  to 
climb  a  long  flight  of  stairs.  On  the  sec- 
ond floor  he  inserted  his  key  in  a  door  by 
the  aid  of  a  match,  and  opening,  entered. 
He  was  at  home.  The  air  was  close  and 
hot,  and  he  threw  up  the  windows.  Leav- 
ing the  candle  in  the  outer  room,  he  went 
and  sat  down  in  his  parlor,  crossing  his 
legs,  and  trying  to  lean  hack.  Every 
chair  in  the  room  was  in  its  very  nature 
and  shape  uncomfortable.  Sitting  there, 
his  life  in  retrospect  passed  slowly  before 
him,  like  a  picture  unrolling  itself  on  the 
dark  wall.  He  saw  all  the  squalid  mis- 
ery of  it,  all  its  disappointments  and  its 
deprivations.  "  From  first  to  last  it's  been 
a  poor  affair.  I  wonder  how  I've  stood 
it."  The  dawn  came  into  the  room:  he 
did  not  move.  He  sat  there  with  his  hat 
on  until  the  little  bell  of  the  Baptist 
church  near  by  began  to  ring  for  Sabbath- 
school.  He  listened  to  the  sound  for  a 
while.  It  was  persistent.  Finally  he  got 
up.  His  legs  felt  stiff;  he  brushed  some 
dust  from  his  trousers  with  the  palm  of 
his  hand:  then  he  went  out. 

He  went  down  to  the  street,  and  thence 
to  the  Baptist  church.  The  door  stood 
open;  he  went  in:  the  children  were  al- 
ready in  their  places,  and  the  organ  was 
sounding  forth  a  lively  tune.  Presently 
the  young  voices  began  all  together  in  a 
chorus. 

'•The  voice  of  free  grace  cries  escape  to  the 
mount-ins." 

His  mother  used  to  sing  that  song,  he  re- 
membered. She  often  sang  it  over  her 
work,  and  she  was  always  at  work — yes, 
to  the  very  day  of  her  death.  She  had 
been  a  patient,  plodding  dress-maker. 

"I  don't  know  that  I'd  oughter  have 
less  pluck  than  she."  thought  her  son. 

"  P>rothcr,  wi II  you  have  a  book  i"  whis- 
pered a  little  man  in  a  duster,  proffering 
one  from  behind. 

Hollis  took  it,  and  followed  the  words 
as  the  children  sang  them  to  the  end. 
When  the  prayer  began,  he  laid  the  book 
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down  carefully  on  the  seat,  and  went  out 
on  tiptoe.  He  went  down  to  the  pier; 
the  morning  boat  had  just  come  in;  he 
went  on  board. 

"Business,"  he  explained  to  the  Judge. 
"Had  to  go." 

"Sold  the  skeleton,  perhaps  ?" 

"Well,  I've  laid  one,"  responded  Hol- 
lis,  grimly. 

The  Judge  was  in  gay  spirits.  Cicely 
had  been  talking  to  him.  It  had  been 
about  Jack,  and  she  had  said  nothing  of 
importance;  but  the  sentences  had  been 
rational,  connected. 

Several  days  passed;  she  said  no  more. 
But  consciousness  had  returned  to  her 
eyes;  they  all  felt  hopeful.  They  had 
strolled  down  to  the  beach  one  evening  to 
see  the  sunset,  and  watch  the  first  flash  of 
Jupiter  Light  out  on  its  reef.  Eve  was 
with  Hollis;  she  selected  him  each  day  as 
her  companion,  asking  him  in  so  many 
words  to  accompany  her.  Hollis  went, 
showering  out  jokes  and  puns.  Now  and 
then  he  varied  his  efforts  at  entertain- 
ment by  legends  of  what  he  called  "old 
times  on  the  Ohio."  They  always  began  : 
"  My  father  lived  on  a  flat-boat.  He  was 
a  bold  and  adventurous  character."  In 
reality,  his  father  was  a  flute-player,  who 
earned  his  living  (sometimes)  by  getting 
up  among  school-children,  who  co-oper- 
ated without  pay,  a  fairy  operetta  called 
The  Queen  of  the  Flowers.  To-day  Hol- 
lis was  talking  about  the  flat-boat — maun- 
dering on,  as  he  would  himself  have  call- 
ed it;  Paul  and  the  Judge  strolled  to  and 
fro.  The  water  came  up  smoothly  in  long 
low  swells,  whose  edge  broke  at  their  feet 
with  a  little  sound  like  "  whisssh,"  follow- 
ed by  a  retreating  gurgle;  the  scene,  with 
the  wide  lake,  the  dense  forest  outlined 
against  the  orange  sky,  the  perfectly  clear 
air,  and  the  profound  stillness  —  all  was 
wild  and  fresh,  like  a  virgin  world. 

"Paul  Tennant,  are  you  there?"  asked 
a  voice. 

Startled,  they  turned.  On  the  bank 
above  the  beach,  and  just  above  their 
heads  (the  bank  was  eight  feet  high), 
stood  Cicely. 

"It  is  you  I  want,  Paul  Tennant.  Ev- 
erything has  come  back  to  me.  I  know 
now  that  Ferdie  is  dead.  You  would  not 
let  me  go  to  him,  and  pi'obably  he  thought 
that  it  was  because  I  did  not  want  to  go. 
This  I  owe  to  you,  and  I  am  going  to 
curse  you  for  it.  They  say  that  a  wo- 
man's curse  is  fatal  if  she  is  serious  about 


it,  and  I  am  very  serious,  and  so  I  curse 
you, Paul  Tennant.  I  curse  your  days  and 
nights,  all  the  things  and  people  you  like, 
all  your  hopes  and  plans.  If  you  trust 
any  one,  I  hope  that  person  will  betray 
you.  If  you  love  any  one,  I  hope  that 
person  will  hate  you.  If  you  should 
have  any  children,  I  hope  they  will  be 
disobedient,  and  whatever  they  may  be  to 
others,  unchildlike  to  you." 

' 1  Cicely,  stop !  stop  !"  cried  Eve.  ' '  Will 
no  one  stop  her  ?" 

"God,  curse  Paul  Tennant — curse  him 
for  me !  he  has  been  so  cruel — so  cruel !" 
She  was  now  kneeling  down,  her  arms 
held  up  to  Heaven  in  appeal. 

The  Judge  looked  waxily.  pallid.  Hol- 
lis did  not  move.  Paul,  much  less  dis- 
turbed than  any  one,  was  already  climb- 
ing the  bank.  It  was  perpendicular,  and 
there  was  neither  footing  nor  hold,  but 
after  one  or  two  efforts  he  succeeded. 
When  he  reached  the  top,  however,  Ci- 
cely was  gone.  He  went  to  her  lodge. 
Here  he  found  her  sitting  quietly  beside 
Jack's  bed.  She  was  alone;  neither  the 
nurse  nor  Porley  was  with  her.  Before 
he  could  speak,  Eve  appeared,  breathless. 

"Where  is  the  nurse,  Cicely  ?"  Paul 
asked,  in  his  usual  tone. 

"Do  you  mean  that  woman  whom  you 
have  put  over  me  ?  She  has  gone  out  for 
a  walk." 

"And  Porley?" 

"  You  will  find  Porley  at  the  big  pine." 

"  What  is  she  doing  there  ?" 

"I  didn't  want  her  about,  so  I  tied  her 
to  the  trunk.  Probably  she  is  frighten- 
ed," she  added,  calmly. 

"Go  and  find  her,"  said  Eve  to  Paul. 
"I  will  stay  with  Cicely." 

"Have  nothing  to  do  with  Paul  Ten- 
nant, Eve,"  Cicely  remarked,  as  she  drew 
the  covering  more  closely  over  Jack. 
"He  is  almost  a  murderer;  he  didn't  go 
to  his  brother;  he  let  him  die  alone." 

"I  shall  not  leave  you,"  said  Paul, 
looking  at  Eve's  white  cheeks. 

"Have  you  fallen  in  love  with  each 
other  ?"  asked  Cicely.  "It  needed  only 
that." 

"  I  beg  you  to  go,"  Eve  entreated. 
Paul  hesitated.   "Will  you  promise  not 
to  leave  this  lodge  until  I  come  back  ?" 
"Yes." 

He  went  out.  The  Judge  was  ap- 
proaching, leaning  heavily  on  Hollis's 
arm. 

' '  It's  nothing, "  Hollis  explained.  ' '  The 
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trudge,  lie's  tuckered  out.  A  night's  rest 
lis  all  he  needs." 

,    "  Take  me  to  Cicely,"  said  the  Judge. 

"Cicely  ought  to  be  quiet  now,"  Paul 
•answered.  "  Eve  is  with  her,  and  they're 
all  right.  Women  do  better  alone  togeth- 
er, you  know,  when  one  of  them  has  hys- 
teria." 

i  "Hysteria!  Is  that  what  you  called 
it  ?"  said  the  Judge. 

"It's  natural,"  Paul  went  on:  "poor 
little  girl,  coming  to  herself  suddenly 
here  in  the  woods,  only  to  realize  that  her 
husband  is  dead.  We  shall  have  to  be 
doubly  tender  with  her,  now  that  she  is 
beginning  to  be  herself  again.  It  seems 
as  though  one  could  hardly  be  tender 
enough." 

"You  didn't  mind  it,  then  ?"  said  the 
Judge,  going  on  with  his  investigation. 
He  was  relieved,  of  course — glad.  Still, 
didn't  it  begin  to  seem  almost  an  imperti- 
nence that  Paul  should  have  paid  so  little 
attention  to  what  had  been  to  the  rest  of 
them  so  terrible  ? 

"Mind?  Do  you  mean  what  she  was 
saying?  I  didn't  half  hear  it.  I  was 
thinking  how  I  could  get  up  that  bank. 
And  that  reminds  me  there's  something 
wrong  with  Porley;  she's  at  the  big  pine. 
I  am  going  out  there  to  see." 

The  Judge  felt  no  curiosity  as  to  what 
she  had  been  "doing  to  herself." 

"I  don't  think  she  has  been  doing  any- 
thing; it's  somebody  else.  Cicely  told  me 
that  she  had  tied  her  in  some  way." 

"If  she  did,  the  wench  richly  deserved 
it,"  said  the  Judge,  going  toward  his 
lodge,  his  step  stiff  and  slow. 

"He  came  mighty  near  a  stroke,"  said 
Hollis  to  Paul. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  go  with  him,  then  ?" 

"Yes;  I'll  saunter  along.  I  am  going 
to  Boblar  to-morrow,  Paul.  Anything 
I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

"Why,  I  am  going  myself;  you  know 
that.  Can't  you  postpone  your  visit  for 
a  day  or  two  ?"' 

"It's  not  a  visit;  I'm  going  to  stay. 
Not  coming  back." 

"Cut  the  whole  thing?" 

"Yes." 

"You  might  have  told  me  before,  so 
that  I  could  have  made  other  arrange- 
ments. They  can't  get  along  here  very 
well  without  one  of  us.    I  depended  upon 

you." 

"  Well,  you  can  depend  for  a  few  days 
more;  I'll  postpone."    He  went  toward 
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the  Judge's  lodge.  "Jealous  again,  fool 
Hollis?  You  go  right  into  that  lodge, 
and  stay  there ;  stay  with  that  unreason- 
able, vit  uperative,  cantankerous  old  Bour- 
bon of  a  Judge,  and — judge  of  Bourbon ! 
You  smooth  him  down,  and  you  hearten 
him  up;  you  agree  with  him  every  time, 
and  you  tuck  him  in;  you  hang  his  old 
clothes  carefully  over  a  chair;  you  take 
his  shoes  out,  and  black  'em;  and  you 
conduct  yourself  generally  like  one  of  his 
own  nigs  in  the  old  days  of  slavery — 
Maryland,  my  Maryland !"  He  lifted  the 
latch  of  the  door,  and  went  in. 

Paul,  meanwhile,  had  gone  to  the  big 
pine ;  when  he  reached  it,  the  twilight  had 
darkened  into  night.  A  crouching  figure 
stood  close  to  the  trunk — Porley.  She 
was  tied  by  a  small  rope  to  the  tree,  the 
firm  ligatures  encircling  her  in  three 
places — at  the  throat,  the  waist,  and  the 
ankles;  in  addition,  her  hands  were  tied 
behind  her. 

"Well,  Porley,  a  good  joke,  isn't  it?" 
Paul  said,  as  he  cut  the  knots  of  the  rope 
with  his  knife. 

"AI1-/100/"  sobbed  the  girl,  her  fright 
breaking  into  audible  expression  now  that 
aid  was  near. 

"  Mrs.  Morrison  thought  she  would  see 
how  brave  you  were." 

"  Ah-hoo!  Ah-hoo-hoo-7ioo/"  roared 
Porley,  in  a  paroxysm  of  frantic  weeping. 

"  If  you  are  so  frightened  as  that,  what 
did  you  let  her  do  it  for?  You  are  five 
times  as  strong  as  she  is." 

"I  coulden  tech  her,  marse — I  coulden 
tech  her!  Says  she,  '  A-follerin'  an'  spy- 
in',  Porley  ?  Take  dat  rope  an'  come  wid 
me.'  Solcome.  She's  cunjud  me,  marse ; 
I'm  done  fer." 

"  Nonsense !    Where's  the  nurse  ?" 

"I  doan  know — I  doan  know.  Says 
she,  '  We'll  take  a  walk,  Miss  Mile.'  An' 
off  dey  went,  'way  ober  dat  way.  Reckon 
Miss  Mile's  dead !" 

"  No  more  dead  than  you  are.  Go  back 
to  the  camp  and  im-cunjer  yourself; 
there's  a  dollar  to  help  it  along." 

He  went  off  in  the  direct  ion  she  had  in- 
dicated. After  a  while  he  began  to  call 
at  intervals.  By-and-by  there  was  a  dis- 
tant answer.  He  called  again.  And  then 
gradually  nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
self-respecting  voice  of  Mary  Ann  Mile. 
Each  time  he  shouted,  "Hello  there!" 
her  answer  was,  "Yes,  sir;  present-lee," 
in  a  very  well  educated  tone. 

"What  is  this,  Mrs.  Mile?" 
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"You  may  well  ask.  sir.  Such  an  in- 
cident has  never  happened  to  me  before. 
Mrs.  Morrison  remarked  that  she  should 
enjoy  a  walk.  I  therefore  went  with  her. 
After  we  had  proceeded  some  distance, 
suddenly  she  darted  off.  I  followed  her, 
and  kept  her  in  sight  for  a  while,  or 
rather  she  kept  me  in  sight:  then  she  dis- 
appeared. I  perceived  not  only  that  I  had 
lost  her.  but  that  I  myself  was  lost.  It 
is  a  curious  thing — the  cleverness  of  peo- 
ple whose  minds  are  disordered!" 

"Her  mind  is  no  longer  disordered, 
Mrs.  Mile;  she  has  got  back  her  senses." 

"  Do  you  consider  this  an  instance  of 
it.  sir  '."  asked  the  nurse,  doubtfully. 

When  Paul  left  Cicely's  lodge.  Eve 
closed  the  door.  ''Cicely.  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you.  Listen.'' 

'"It  is  a  pity  you  like  that  man — that 
Paul  Tennant,"  Cicely  answered. 

"  If  I  do  like  him.  I  can  never  be  any- 
thing to  him.  This  is  what  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  :  that  I  shot  his  brother.'' 

"Well,  if  his  brother  was  like  him — " 

"Oh.  Cicely,  it  was  Ferdie — your  Fer- 
die." 

"What  do  you  know  about  Ferdie?" 
demanded  Cicely,  coldly.  "He  never 
liked  you  in  the  least." 

"Don't  you  know.  Cicely,  that  Ferdie 
is  dead  :" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  it.  Paul  would  not 
let  me  go  to  him.  and  he  died  all  alone." 

"  And  do  you  know  what  was  the  cause 
of  his  death  ?" 

"Yes;  he  was  shot.  There  were  some 
negroes:  they  got  away  in  a  boat." 

"No.  there  were  no  negroes:  I  shot 
him.    I  took  a  pistol  on  purpose." 

"  It  seems  to  be  very  hard  work  for  you 
to  tell  me  this.  You  are  crying  dread- 
fully." remarked  Cicely,  looking  at  her. 
"  Why  do  you  tell,  then  V 

"Because  I  am  the  one  you  must  curse. 
Not  Paul." 

"  It's  all  for  Paul,  then  ?" 

"But  it  was  for  you  in  the  first  place, 
Cicely.  Don't  you  remember  that  we  es- 
caped ?  That  we  went  through  the  wood 
to  the  north  point.''  That  you  tried  to 
push  the  boat  olf.  and  couldn't  ?  And 
the  yellow  light  of  his  candle  down  the 
road — don't  you  remember  that  ?  Then 
poor  Baby  climbed  up  by  one  of  the  seats, 
and  he  saw  him.  and  made  a  dash  for- 
ward after  him.  Then  it  was  that  I  fired. 
I  did  it,  Cicely.     Nobody  else." 

"  Oh."  said  Cicely,  slowly,  "you  did  it, 


did  vou  ?"  She  rose.  "  And  Paul  kept  me 
from  going  to  him.  It  was  all  you  two." 
She  went  to  the  crib,  and  lifted  Jack  from 
his  nest.  He  stirred  drowsily;  then  fell 
asleep  again.  (Poor  little  Jack,  what 
journeys  1) 

"  Open  that  door,  and  go,"  Cicely  com- 
manded. 

Eve  hesitated  a  moment;  then  she 
obeyed. 

Cicely  wrapped  a  shawl  about  Jack. and 
laid  him  down.  She  set  to  work  and  made 
two  packets  of  clothing — one  for  herself, 
and  one  for  the  child — slinging  them  upon 
her  arm.  She  put  on  her  straw  hat.  took 
Jack,  and  went  out,  closing  the  door  be- 
hind her.  Eve.  who  was  waiting  outside 
in  the  darkness,  followed  her.  She  dared 
not  call  for  help.  She  hoped  that  they 
might  meet  Paul  coming  back,  or  Porley, 
or  the  nurse.  But  they  met  no  one :  Paul 
was  still  at  the  big  pine:  and  Mrs.  Mile 
was  still  lost — though  of  course  in  her 
reasonable  and  superior  way.  Cicely 
turned  down  to  the  beach,  and  began  to 
walk  westward.  Eve  followed,  moving  as 
noiselessly  as  possible.  But  Cicely  must 
have  heard  her.  though  she  gave  no  sign 
of  it.  for  upon  passing  a  point.  Eve  found 
that  she  had  lost  her;  there  was  no  one  in 
sight.  She  ran  forward;  she  called  her 
name  entreatingly ;  she  stood  by  the  edge 
of  the  water,  fearing  to  see  something 
dark  floating  there.  She  called  again  :  she 
pleaded.  No  answer  from  the  dusky  night 
about  her.  She  turned  and  ran  desper- 
ately back  to  the  camp. 

At  its  edge  she  met  Paul.  "You  prom- 
ised me  that  you  would  not  leave  the 
lodge."  he  said. 

"Oh,  Paul.  I  don't  know  where  she  is. 
Oh.  come — hurry,  hurry!" 

They  went  together.  She  was  so  tired, 
so  breathless,  that  he  put  his  arm  round 
her  as  a  support. 

"  Oh.  do  not." 

"  This  is  where  you  ought  always  to  be 
when  you  are  tired — in  my  arms." 

"Don't  let  us  talk.    She  may  be  dead." 

"  Poor  little  Cicely  !  But  you  are  more 
to  me." 

His  tones  thrilled  her:  she  felt  faint  with 
happiness.  Suddenly  came  the  thought: 
"When  we  find  her.  she  will  tell  him. 
She  will  tell  him  all  I  said." 

"Don't  believe  her:  don't  believe  any- 
thing she  may  tell  you."  she  entreated, 
passionately.  A  fierce  feeling  took  pos- 
session of  her;  she  would  fight  for  her 
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happiness.  ''  Am  I  nothing  to  you  '."  she 
said. pausing;  "  my  wish  nothing  i  Prom- 
ise me  not  to  believe  anything  she  says 
against  me;  it's  all  a  hallucination." 

Paul  had  not  paid  much  heed  to  her  ex- 
clamations; he  thought  all  women  inco- 
herent. But  he  perceived  that  she  was 
excited,  exhausted.  lie  laid  his  hand  pro- 
tectingly  on  her  hair,  smoothing  it  with 
tender  touch.  "Why  should  I  mind 
what  she  says  ?  I  love  you.  and  shall  love 
you  always.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
her  to  say  anything  that  could  injure  you 
in  my  eyes.  Eve.  " 

She  left  him.  The  intensity  of  her 
suffering  at  that  moment  made  her  close 
her  eyes  dizzily. 

Beyond  the  next  point  they  saw  a  light. 
It  came  from  a  little  tire  of  twigs  on  the 
beach.  Beside  the  fire  was  Jack;  he  was 
carefully  wrapped  in  the  shawl;  the  two 
poor  little  packets  of  clothing  were  ar- 
ranged under  him  as  a  bed.  Cicely's 
straw  hat  was  under  his  head,  and  her 
handkerchief  covered  his  feet.  But  there 
was  no  Cicely.  They  went  up  and  down 
the  beach,  and  into  the  wood  behind. 
Again  Eve  looked  fearfully  at  the  water. 

"She  isn't  far  from  Jack,"  said  Paul. 
''  "We  shall  find  her  in  a  moment  or  two." 

Eve's  search  stopped.  '*  In  a  moment 
or  two  he  will  know." 

''Here  she  is!"  cried  Paul. 

And  there  was  Cicely,  sitting  close 
under  the  bank  in  the  deepest  shadow. 
She  was  so  tired  that  she  did  not  move. 
Paul  lifted  her  in  his  arms. 

"  The  moon  is  under  a  cloud  now,"  she 
explained,  in  a  faint,  whispering  voice; 
"as  soon  as  it  comes  out,  I  shall  see 
Ferdie  over  there  on  the  opposite  shore, 
and  I  shall  call  to  him.  Don't  let  that 
fire  go  out  ;  I  haven't  another  match.  He 
will  need  the  light  as  a  guide." 

"She  thinks  she  is  on  Singleton  Isl- 
and !"  said  Eve. 

Her  tone  was  joyous. 

XXVI. 

Paul  and  Eve  took  Cicely  back  to  the 
camp.  And  almost  immediately,  before 
Mrs.  Mile  could  undress  her,  she  had  fall- 
en asleep.  It  was  the  still  slumber  of  ex- 
haustion. But  it  seemed  also  to  be  a  rest. 
She  lay  without  moving  all  that  night, 
and  the  next  day,  and  the  night  following. 
As  she  slumbered,  gradually  the  tense- 
ness of  her  face  was  relaxed,  the  lines 
grew  lighter,  disappeared.     Then  slowly 


a  soft  pink  colored  her  cheeks,  restoring 
her  miniature  beauty.  Her  short  hair 
made  her  look  pathetically  childlike. 

They  all  came  softly  in  from  time  to 
time  to  stand  beside  her  for  a  moment. 
The  nurse  was  sure  that  the  sleep  was  na- 
ture's medicine,  and  that  it  was  remedial. 
And  when  at  last,  on  the  second  day.  the 
dark  eyes  opened,  it  could  be  seen  that 
physically  the  poor  child  was  well. 

She  laughed  with  Jack;  she  greeted  her 
grandfather,  and  talked  to  him  a  little. 
She  called  Porley  "Dilsey,"  and  told  her 
that  she  was  much  improved.  "I  will 
give  you  a  pair  of  silver  ear-rings,  Dilsey, 
when  we  get  home."  For  she  seemed  to 
comprehend  that  they  were  not  at  home, 
but  on  a  journey  of  some  sort.  The  mem- 
ory of  everything  that  had  happened  since 
Ferdie's  arrival  at  Romney  had  been  tak- 
en from  her;  she  spoke  of  her  husband  as 
still  in  South  America.  But  she  did  not 
talk  long  on  any  subject.  She  wished  to 
have  Jack  always  with  her;  he  now  be- 
came her  passion,  her  idol.  She  felt  a 
tranquil  interest  in  her  grandfather;  but 
this  was  all.  With  the  others  she  was 
distant.  Her  manner  to  Eve  was  exactly 
the  manner  of  those  first  weeks  after  Eve's 
arrival  at  Romney.  She  spoke  of  Paul 
and  Hollis  to  her  grandfather  as  "your 
friends." 

She  gathered  flowers  and  made  wreaths 
of  them;  she  spoke  to  the  Indians,  who 
looked  at  her  with  awe;  she  wandered  up 
and  down  the  beach,  singing  little  songs, 
and  she  spent  hours  afloat.  Mrs.  Mile, 
who,  like  the  well-trained  nurse  that  she 
was,  had  no  likes  or  dislikes  as  regarded 
her  patients,  and  who  therefore  cherished 
no  resentment  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  been  befooled  in  the  forest — Mrs. 
Mile  thoroughly  enjoyed  "turning  out" 
her  charge  each  morning  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  that  of  the  clay  before.  Cice- 
ly went  willingly  to  bed  at  eight  every 
evening,  and  she  did  not  wake  until  eight 
the  next  morning.  When  she  came  outof 
her  lodge  after  the  bath,  the  careful  rub- 
bing, and  the  nourishing  breakfast  which 
formed  part  of  Mrs.  Mile's  excellent  sys- 
tem, from  the  crisp  edges  of  her  short  hair 
down  to  her  quick-stepping  little  feet  she 
looked  high-spirited,  high-bred,  dainty, 
and  fresh  as  an  opening  rose.  Mrs.  Mile 
would  follow,  bringing  her  straw  hat,  her 
satisfaction  expressed  by  a  tightening  of 
her  long  upper  lip  that  seemed  prelimi- 
nary to  ;i  smile  i though  the  smile  never 
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came),  and  by  the  quiet  self-esteem  visi- 
ble in  every  solid  step  of  her  large  boots. 
When,  as  generally  happened.  Cicely 
would  go  out  on  the  lake.  Mrs.  Mile,  after 
overseeing  with  her  own  eyes  the  prepa- 
rations for  lunch,  would  retire  to  a  cer- 
tain bench,  whence  she  could  watch  for 
the  returning  boats,  and  devote  herself  to 
literature  for  a  while,  always  reading  one 
of  two  hooks.  Homer's  Iliad  (Pope's  trans- 
lation), and  the  history  of  Windham.  Con- 
n eel  ic ut.  Windham  being  her  native  place. 
As  she  sat  there,  her  plain  broad-cheeked 
face  and  smooth  scanty  hair,  her  stiff 
white  cuffs  (there  was  a  collar  too,  but  in 
some  way  Mrs.  Mile's  cuffs  were  always 
prominent),  her  neat  boots,  size  number 
seven,  neatly  crossed  before  the  short  skirt 
of  her  brown  gown,  she  made  a  picture 
of  a  sensible  and  useful  person  (without 
one  grain  of  what  a  man  would  call  femi- 
nine attractiveness!.  But  no  one  cared 
to  have  her  attractive  at  Jupiter  Light; 
they  were  grateful  for  her  devotion  to 
Cicely,  and  did  not  study  her  features  ; 
for  they  all  clustered  round  Cicely  more 
constantly  than  ever,  this  strange  little 
companion,  now  so  fair  and  fresh,  and  so 
happily  unconscious,  by  God's  act.  of  the 
sorrows  that  had  crushed  her.  At  least 
this  was  the  Judge's  feeling.  And  Paul 
and  Hollis  shared  it  in  a  measure.  Not 
so  Eve  :  to  her  it  seemed  horrible  that 
Cicely  should  have  forgotten.  "And  yet 
I  am  glad  that  she  cannot  tell  Paul.  How 
hopeless  and  hypocritical  and  impossible 
my  life  is!  And  yet  I  don't  want  to  die. 
And  I  have  never  known  what  happiness 
was  until  now." 

Paul  was  back  and  forth,  now  at  the 
camp  for  a  day  or  two.  now  at  Bois  Blanc. 
One  afternoon,  when  he  was  absent,  Eve 
went  to  the  little  forest  burying-ground 
belonging  to  Jupiter  Light.  On  the  way 
she  met  Cicely,  accompanied  by  Mrs. Mile. 

"  Where  are  you  going  I  will  go  with 
you.  I  think."  Cicely  remarked,  half  to 
herself.    '•'  It  can't  be  so  tiresome  as  this." 

Mrs.  Mile  went  intelligently  away. 

"I  am  very  tired  of  her,"  Cicely  con- 
tinued; ''she  looks  like  the  Mad  Hatter 
at  the  tea  party:  this  style  ten-and-six. 
Why  are  you  turning  off  that  way  ?" 

"That  path  is  prettier." 

"No:  I  want  to  go  where  you  were 
going  first." 

"  Perhaps  she  won't  mind,"  thought 
Eve. 

When  thev  came  to  the  little  enclosure, 


Cicely  looked  at  it  calmly.  "Is  this  a 
garden  ?"  she  asked.  She  began  to  gather 
wild  flowers  outside.  Eve  went  within. 
She  cleared  the  fallen  leaves  from  the 
grave  of  the  little  girl.  While  she  was 
thus  occupied,  steps  came  up  the  path  ; 
Hollis  appeared.  Making  a  sign  to  Eve, 
he  offered  his  arm  quickly  to  Cicely. 
"Mrs.  Morrison,  your  father  is  in  a  great 
hurry  to  have  you  come  hack." 

"Grandpa  ?"  said  Cicely.    "  Is  he  ill  ?" 

"  Yes:  he  is  very  ill  indeed,"  replied 
Hollis.  decidedly. 

"Poor  grandpa!"  said  Cicely.  "Let 
us  go." 

They  went  back  to  the  camp.  Reach- 
ing it.  he  took  her  with  rapid  step  to  her 
lodge,  where  the  Judge  and  Mrs.  Mile 
were  waiting.  "You  are  ill,  grandpa?" 
said  Cicely,  going  to  him. 

"  I  am  already  better." 

"  But  not  by  any  means  well  yet,"  in- 
terposed Mrs.  Mile.  "He  must  stay  here 
in  this  lodjre.  and  you  shouldn't  leave  him 
for  one  moment.  Mrs.  Morrison." 

Porley  and  Jack  were  also  present.  Ev- 
ery now  and  then  Mrs.  Mile  would  give 
Porley  a  peremptory  sign. 

Hollis  and  Eve  stood  tog-ether  near  the 
door  talking-  in  low  tones.  "A  muss 
among  the  Indians,"  Hollis  explained. 
"Those  we  brought  along  are  peaceful 
enough  if. left  to  themselves:  in  fact,  they 
are  cowards.  But  a  dangerous  fellow,  a 
very  dangerous  scamp,  joined  them  this 
morning  on  the  sly:  and  they've  got  hold 
of  some  whiskey:  I  guess  he  brought  it 
with  him.  I  thought  I'd  better  tell  you. 
The  cook  is  staying  with  them  to  keep 
watch,  and  the  Judge  and  I  are  on  the 
lookout  here.  I  don't  think  there  is  the 
least  real  danger.  Still  you'd  better  keep 
under  cover  here,  in  the  lodge.  If  Paul 
comes,  we  shall  be  all  right." 

"Do  you  expect  him  to-day?" 

"Sorter;  but  I'm  not  sure." 

A  drunken  shout  sounded  through  the 
forest. 

"  An  Indian  spree  is  worse  than  a  white 
man's."  remarked  Hollis.  "  But  you  ain't 
afraid.  I  see  that."  He  looked  at  her  calm 
face  admiringly. 

"I'm  only  afraid  of  one  thing  in  the 
world,"  replied  Eve.  taking,  woman-like, 
the  comfort  of  a  confession  which  no  one 
could  understand. 

"Can  you  shoot?"  Hollis  went  on. 
"Fire  a  pistol  ?" 

She  blanched. 
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"  There,  now,  never  mind.  Twas  only 
a  chance  question;  no  importance  what- 
ever." 

"No:  tell  me.  I  can  shoot  perfectly 
well :  as  well  as  a  man." 

"Then  I'll  give  you  my  pistol.  You'll 
have  no  occasion  to  use  it.  not  the  least  in 
the  world.    But  still  you'll  be  armed." 

•'  Put  it  on  the  table.  I  can  get  it  if 
necessary." 

"  Well,  I'll  go  outside.  I'm  to  stroll 
about  where  I  can  see  the  cook;  that's  my 
cue.  And  you  can  stay  near  the  door, 
where  you  can  see  me.  And  the  Judge, 
he  has  the  back  window;  one  of  the  guns 
is  there.  All  right.  Bon-sor,  then."  He 
went  out. 

Eve  sat  down  by  the  door.  The  Judge 
kept  up  a  conversation  with  Cicely,  and 
anxiously  played  quiet  games  with  the  re- 
vived little  Jack,  until  both  fell  asleep. 
Cicely  fell  asleep  very  easily  now,  like  a 
child.  Mrs.  Mile  lifted  her  in  her  strong 
arms  and  laid  her  on  the  bed,  while  Por- 
ley  took  Jack.  Poor  Porlcy  was  terribly 
frightened,  but  rather  more  afraid  of  Mrs. 
Mile,  on  the  whole,  than  of  the  seven  sav- 
ages.   The  lodge  was  now  silent. 

By-and-by  a  red  light  flashed  through 
the  trees  outside.  The  Indians  had  kin- 
dled a  fire. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Hollis  paused  at 
the  door.  "Paul's  coming,  I.  guess;  I 
hear  paddles." 

"Of  course  you'll  go  down  and  meet 
him  ?"  said  Eve. 

"No:  I  can't  leave  the  beat." 

"I  can  take  your  place  for  that  short 
time." 

"Don't  you  show  your  head  outside — 
don't  you  !"  said  Hollis,  quickly. 

Eve  looked  at  him.  "I  shall  go  down 
to  the  beach  myself,  if  you  don't."  Her 
eyes  were  inflexible. 

All  Hollis's  determination  left  him. 
"The  Judge  can  take  this  beat;  you  can 
guard  the  window,"  he  said,  in  a  lifeless 
tone.     He  went  down  to  the  beach. 

All  of  them— the  Judge,  Mrs.  Mile,  and 
Porley,  as  well  as  Eve — could  hear  the 
paddles  now  ;  the  night,  save  for  the  occa- 
sional shouts,  was  very  still.  Eve  stood 
at  the  window.  "Will  they  hear  him, 
and  go  down  ?  Will  they  hear  him.  and 
go  down  ?" 

But  they  did  not  hear  him  ;  another  five 
minutes  and  Paul  had  joined  them. 

Hollis.  who  was  with  him,  gave  a  hur- 
ried explanation.     "We're  all  right,  now 


that  you  are  here,"  he  concluded:  "we 
arc  more  than  a  match  for  the  drunken 
brutes,  if  they  should  come  prowling  up 
this  way.  When  the  whiskey's  out  of  'em 
to-morrow,  we  can  send 'cm  packing." 

"  Why  wait  till  tomorrow  '."  said  Paul. 

"No  use  getting  into  a  tight  unnecessa- 
rily." 

"  T  don't  propose  to  tight,"  Paul  an- 
swered. 

"They're  eight,  Ten  nan  t,"  said  the 
Judge;  "•  you  wouldn't  have  time  to  shoot 
them  all  down,  you  know." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  shoot."  Paul  respond- 
ed.    He  went  toward  the  door. 

"Don't  go,"  pleaded  Eve.  interposing. 

He  went  straight  on.  as  though  he  had 
not  heard  her. 

"  I  can't  move  him,"  she  thought,  tri- 
umphantly. "I  can  no  more  move  him 
than  I  could  move  a  wall  of  stone." 

Paul  was  gone.  Hollis  followed  him 
to  the  door.  "  We  must  stay  and  protect 
the  women,  you  know,"  said  the  Judge, 
warningly. 

"Why,  certainly."  said  Hollis:  "of 
course;  the  ladies."  He  lifted  his  gun  to 
go  back  to  his  beat. 

Suddenly  Eve  took  the  pistol  from  the 
table  and  hurried  out. 

Paul  strode  up  to  the  fire.  He  gave  a 
look  round  the  circle. 

The  newly  arrived  man,  ti  e  one  whom 
Hollis  had  called  dangerous,  sprang  to  his 
feet. 

He  was  a  powerful  fellow.  But  Paul 
was  more  powerful  still,  and  promptly 
knocked  him  down.  In  the  next  breath, 
another,  who  showed  signs  of  pugnacity, 
had  joined  his  leaden-  on  the  ground. 

It  had  taken  but  a  minute;  when  Hol- 
lis came  hurrying  up,  the  thing  was  done 
and  over;  the  other  Indians,  abject  and 
terrified,  were  helping  to  bind  these  two. 

"The  cook  can  watch  them  now."  said 
Paul.  "He  can  do  it.  turn  and  turn 
about  with  my  Indian — the  one  I  brought. 
I  suppose  there's  no  supper  with  all  this 
row  ?" 

Hollis  gave  a  grim  laugh.  "At  a  pinch 
—  like  this,  for  example— I  don't  mind 
cooking  one." 

Paul  turned.  And  then  he  saw  Eve 
behind  him. 

Hollis  went  off  to  the  kitchen.  He  did 
not  wish  to  see  them  meet. 

"You  did  absurdly  wrong  to  come, 
Eve,"  said  Paul,  going  to  her.  "  What, 
possible  good  was  it?    And  if  there  had 
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been  real  danger,  you  would  have  been  in 
the  way." 

She  extended  her  hand  as  far  as  she 
could  behind  her.  and  let  something  drop. 
It  was  the  pistol  Hoi  lis  had  given  her. 

"You  are  trembling;  are  you  frighten- 
ed, then  f  said  Paul,  his  voice  growing 
softer. 

"I  am  not  frightened  now." 

They  went  toward  the  lodge. 

"It's  a  desolate  life  you've  arranged 
for  me,  Eve."  he  said,  going  back  to  his 
subject,  the  Indians  already  forgotten. 
"I'm  not  to  say  anything  to  you:  I'm  to 
have  nothing:  and  so  we're  to  go  on  ap- 


parently for  ever  and  ever.  What  is  it 
you  are  planning  for  ?  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know.  I  know  you  care  for  me,  and  I 
don't  believe  there  is  anything  sweeter 
than  the  love  I  could  give  you.  if  you 
would  let  me." 

"There  is  nothing  sweeter,"  Eve  an- 
swered. 

"Have  you  given  up  keeping  me  off?" 
He  put  his  arms  round  her  and  drew  her 
toward  him.    She  did  not  resist. 

In  her  heart  rose  the  cry.  "  For  one  day, 
even  for  one  hour,  let  me  have  it,  have  it 
all.    Then — then — " 

[to  be  continued.] 


GITON. 

BY  CHARLES  WASHINGTON  COLEMAN. 
I. 

BEAUTIFUL  boy.  the  world  is  old: 
How  to  this  time  canst  thou  belong  \ 
Hadst  thou  hut  lived  in  the  Age  of  Gold. 
Horace  had  loved  thee,  writ  thee  a  song. 

Or  tending  thy  flocks  on  Sicilian  heights. 

Haply  thy  fluting  had  come  to  us 
Down  through  the  centuries'  days  and  nights, 

An  idyl  out  of  Theocritus: 

Or  Thyrsis  singing  of  Daphnis  dead. 

Or  Ligurinus  hadst  come  to  us. 
Running,  thy  cheeks  with  the  race  flushed  red, 

Over  the  Campus  Martins. 

Here,  when  I  marry  my  gaze  with  thine. 
In  the  nineteenth  era  of  Christ.  I  seem 

Basking,  while  sipping  Falernian  wine. 
Under  Italian  skies  adream. 

Crown  thee  with  vine  leaves,  take  thee  a  lute, 
Run  me  a  prelude  over  the  strings 

Lightly  a  moment,  then  hold  them  mute. 
"\Yake  me  a  song  that  a  Bacchanal  sings. 

(Out  of  the  thicket,  it  seems  to  me. 

Satyrs  are  looking  with  leering  eyes; 
Nymphs,  with  their  tresses  for  drapery. 

Spring  out  from  the  pagan  paradise.) 

Lie  in  the  grass,  'neath  branches  of  bloom 
Throwing  about  thee  a  mantle  rare 

Of  shadows  with  sunlight  shot  in  the  loom. 
Let  of  all  other  thy  limbs  be  bare. 

Open  thy  throat  to  the  sun  and  the  breeze: 
Look  in  mine  eyes  as  a  faun  might  look. 

The  satyrs  would  beckon  thee  under  the  trees. 
The  nymphs  to  the  shade  of  the  forest  nook. 
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What  is  the  spell  that  thy  soft  eyes  hold, 
- 

Taking  me  back  to  the  Age  of  Gold 
Under  Sicilian  olive-trees  \ 

[  - 

ts    t  1 

I  shin  the  _  -• 

Within  this  volume  of  Theocritus, 

- 

- 

-  i 

Gods  ?.  d 

Ne'er  in  1  \ 

-  5  book. 

So  went  the  gods.    The  world  new  purpose  stirred. 

And  now  aarain  come  mutterings  low  and  strange; 
Men.  face  to  face,  and  fearful  of  the  word. 
Seem  waiting  for  a  change. 

The  groaning  earth  is  to  its  centre  jarred 

By  this  material  age:  yet  through  the  noise 
Of  grinding  wheels  and  clamorous  disregard 
Keen  ears  have  heard  a  voice. 

And  those  who  hear  in  anxious  waiting  stand: 

2 

Who  are  these  winging  to  that  fable-land 
To  which  the  gods  have  gone  r 

Ah  smooth-faced  boy.  what  race  is  thine  to  run  ? 

Arcadian  piping  is  denied  to  us: 
The  g  -  lies  ] 

Tiie  Campus  Martius. 

Thy  faun-like  beauty  in  our  harsher  clime 

?t  lose  its  1 
To  solve  the  questionings  of  this  last  time 
be  s  s 

And  why  should  this  seem  strange  and  sorrowful? 

2 

Than  Horace  or  Tlieocritus  could  cull 
I 

Not  Ligurinus.  neither  Daphnis  thou. 

Nor  nymph-snatched  Hylas  mourned  by  Hercules; 
But  with  imagined  vine  leaves  on  thy  brow 
T 

Yet  art  thou  not.  save  in  that  subtle  charm 
Which  stirs  the  Grecian  in  me.  till  I  seem 
Not  in  my  room,  but  on  a  Sabine  farm. 
Or  else  "mong  flocks  adream. 
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Yet.  boy,  for  thy  late  time  feel  thou  no  ruth; 

Take,  and  be  glad,  these  nineteenth-century  scars. 
Time's  widening  circles  break  more  near  the  truth: 
Strive  thou  toward  the  stars. 

III. 

Still,  ah  still,  as  on  thee  I  look. 

Here  from  the  page  that  my  lingers  hold, 

Out  of  the  charm  of  the  poet's  book. 
Shineth  the  sun  of  the  Age  of  Gold. 

Beautiful  youths  for  the  prize  wax  bold 
In  games  on  the  Campus  Martins: 

And  thou  dost  seem  as  a-  legend  told — 
An  idyl  out  of  Theocritus. 

And  sweet  is  it  still  to  imagine  thus. 

Forgetting  the  time— for  a  moment's  spell 

Breathing  the  fragrance  that  floats  to  us 
Back  from  the  meadows  of  asphodel. 

Surely  no  message  hast  thou  to  tell 
Of  Pan  asleep  'neath  Arcadian  vine 

To  us  in  the  year  (and  we  mark  it  well) 
Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine 

Of  the  age  of  the  Christ?    That  voice  of  thine 
Breathes  more  sweet  than  a  low-strung  lute; 

Louder  the  world  as  the  years  decline, 
Thinner  the  note  of  the  pipe  and  flute. 

Still  it  doth  well  to  my  wishing  suit 
That,  as  I  turn  in  thine  eyes  to  look, 

1  know  that  life's  joyance  is  not  mute. 
All  is  not   hound  in  the  poet's  book. 

L' Envoi. 

Ah,  Fancy,  beauteous  boy,  take  thou  my  rhyme! 
The  lire  is  ashes  now;  the  wings  of  night 

Beat  westward  fast,  and  up  the  east  doth  climb- 
Crying,  Hail.  Now  Day  .'—the  herald  of  the  light. 


PAULINE  ATs 

BY  FRANCIS 

T. 

MRS.  BAILEY'S  work-basket  rested  be- 
tween herself  and  her  brother  on  the 
seat  beneath  the  apple-trees  in  her  modest 
garden  in  the  old  town  of  Newport.  A 
long  strip  of  pink  cambric,  folded  into  a 
solid  little  mass  at  the  end  that  lay  in  the 
basket,  flared  out  over  her  lap,  while  she 
rapidly  and  mechanically  set  the  tiniest 
stitches  in  it,  looking  half  the  time  at  her 
two  little  daughters  playing  lawn-tennis, 
and  talking  with  her  brother.  He  was  a 
small  man  with  large,  sensitive  features 
and  a.  beard  of  a.  dull,  unobtrusive  brown. 

'•Are  you  rested.  Oily  ?"  Mrs.  Bailey 
asked,  affectionately. 


I>  VIRGINIA. 

DOVERIDGE. 

"Yes:  a  simple  life  like  this  rests  me 
for  a  week  or  two." 

"  A  simple  life !"  she  said.  "  As  if  there 
could  be  simple  living  without  wealth  !" 

'"You  attempt  so  much,"  he  said,  •"and 
do  it  so  well!  I  remember  that  you  al- 
ways would  have  the  costumes  of  our  nur- 
sery theatricals  so  finished." 

"  Ah  !"  she  laughed  ;  "  they  were  happy 
old  days ;"  and  she  stretched  out  her  hand, 
which  her  brother  caressed. 

"Why,  here's  Mr.  Robeson!"  she  ex- 
claimed, rising.  "  Good  -  afternoon,  Mr. 
Robeson.  This  is  my  brother,  Mr.  Oliver 
Storrow." 

''Happy  to  meet  you,  sir."  the  elder 
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man  said,  scanning  the  other  closely  as  he 
shook  hands  with  him.  "  1  am  in  your 
debt .  I  have  received  so  much  pleasure 
in  reading  your  beautiful  work  on  the 
Drama  among  the  Aticioifs  and  the 
Moderns,  and  your  graceful  novel  I  lie 
Lotus  Eater.  We  busy  men  read  novels 
sometimes  to  rub  a  little  of  the  rust  off 
our  sen!  imenfs." 

"  And  we  busy  men  write  them  to 
amuse  ourselves.  It's  an  extravagant 
pleasure." 

"  All,  well,  sir,  the  fame  must  precede 
the  benefit;  it's  the  same  in  law,  politics, 
everything." 

"Gertie,"  said  Mrs.  Bailey,  raising  her 
voice  a  little,  "go  and  bring  some  tea. 
We  are  getting  to  be  very  English,  Mr. 
Robeson;  we  take  tea  in  the  garden  al- 
most every  afternoon." 

"Our  gardens  are  a  good  deal  better 
than  the  English  for  it,  as  I  remember 
them  very  long  ago.  I  took  just  one  cup 
of  tea.  and  a  very  bad  cold  in  an  English 
garden  when  I  was  young,  and  there  were 
roses  in  plenty,  and  young  girls  almost  as 
handsome  as  yours,  Mrs.  Bailey.  Gar- 
dens and  girls,  I  prefer  America.  You 
see  lam  very  patriotic,  Mr.  Storrow.  And 
your  husband,  madam — is  he  returned  '." 

"  We  expect  him  in  a  week  from  Satur- 
day." 

"  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  here,  for  I  bring 
the  compliments  of  my  ladies,  who  hoped 
to  see  you  and  Mr.  Bailey  and  your 
brother  at  dinner  day  after  to-morrow. 
We  have  some  friends  staying  with  us 
whom  it  may  interest  you  to  meet." 

Mrs.  Bailey  accepted,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
pressive dumb- show  with  which  Oliver 
tried  to  dissuade  her. 

"  And  who  are  these  Robesons,  at  whose 
house  you  force  me  Iodine  ?"  asked  ( (liver, 
after  Mr.  Robeson  left. 

"  He  is  a  politician,  an  unsuccessful  one, 
with  a  fortune,  which  he  spends  on  his 
schemes.  He  always  seems  to  me  to  pose 
for  a  Roman  senator,  and  his  charming  old 
colonial  house  is  furnished  after  this  idea, 
with  bad  statues  life-size,  velvet,  curtains, 
and  mirrors.  It  really  is  a  certain  relief 
from  the  plaque  and  bric-a-brac  mania. 
His  gardens  are  superb,  but  his  clipped 
arbor-vita1  hedges  are  rather  funereal." 

"Tell  me  about  the  people." 

"There are  only  Pauline  and  Miss  Geor- 
gina." 

"Who  is  Pauline?" 

"His  sweet  plain  little  swarthy  daugh- 
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ter ;  al  ways  dresses  with  excessive  plainness 
(a  little  meanness  of  her  father's,  I  make 
a  guess)  ;  but  she  doesn't  mind,  poor  eh  i  Id. 
Oh!  I  forgot.  When  she  was  last,  here 
she  told  me  that  her  father  wished  to 
make  a  change  in  this,  and  that  her  idol, 
Virginia.,  was  to  get  Inn-  some  line  dresses. 
Virginia  is  a  girl  she  is  madly  in  love 
with,  who  lives  in  Washington." 

"Did  they  name  themselves  on  pur- 
pose 

"No;  that's  an  accident.  And  Miss 
Georgina  is  the  maiden  aunt,  a  handsome 
old  lady,  who  was  a  great  belle  in  her  day, 
and  has  taken  care  of  Pauline  since  her 
mother  died.  Miss  Georgina  is  an  oddity, 
hates  old  maids,  and  has  a  large  fortune, 
which  she  saves  for  her  niece.  Mr.  Robe- 
son probably  wants  something  of  you  in 
your  profession  of  newspaper  editor." 

"  There  are  so  many  pence  of  that  kind 
begged  of  me." 

"Mrs.  Robeson  died  when  Pauline  was 
a  baby,  and  Pauline  is  near  twenty- four, 
hut  Miss  Georgina  keeps  house,  and  very 
splendidly.  I  accepted  because  I  thought 
you'd  enjoy  it.  The  dinners  are  line, 
wines  and  all." 

"Now  you  become  interesting-,  and 
have  shown  your  usual  tact  in  accept- 
ing." said  Oliver,  laughing. 

II 

On  the  occasion  for  which  Mr.  Robe- 
son had  invited  Mrs.  Bailey  and  her 
brother  the  flowers  in  the  Robeson  par- 
lor were  of  unusual  pleufeousness,  and 
Miss  Georgina,  in  a  charming  old-fash- 
ioned gown  of  fa  wit  -  colored  silk,  stood 
before  the  long  mirror,  which  reflected 
their  fresh  and  her  antique  bloom,  to 
put  a  finishing  touch  to  the  yellowish 
old  lace  that  fell  across  her  white  curls 
and  mingled  with  the  lace  ruff  that  dis- 
creetly hid  her  long  throat,  and  that 
matched  the  lace  ruffles  that  hung  about 
the  very  carefully  kept,  thin  hands  that 
told  tales  of  former  beauty.  Pauline 
came  into  the  room  with  some  amber  col- 
ored tea-roses  and  a  silk  scarf  held  loose- 
ly in  her  hands.  She  was  in  a  very  sim- 
ple dress  of  black  lace  that,  both  veiled 
and  revealed  her  smooth  young  arms  and 
neck.  Her  hail-  was  dressed  high,  and 
held  with  an  old-fashioned  gold  comb. 

Tier  aunt  turned  upon  her  quickly: 
"Upon  my  word,  Pauline,  you're  quite  a 
beauty.  I  never  saw  you  have  any  style 
before." 
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'"Virginia's  very  clever  to  make  you 
say  that,  Aunt  Georgy.  She  says  that  I 
can't  do  better  for  summer  than  black  or 
white,  and  that  with  this  dress  I  am  to 
wear  tea-roses  in  my  hair,  and  for  a  piazza 
wrap  this  soft  silk  thing,  amber  or  pink,  I 
don't  know  which  to  call  it.  I  haven't 
any  idea;  have  you?  Perhaps  you  can 
put  the  roses  in.    Here  are  hair-pins." 

Miss  Georgina  was  engaged  in  this  del- 
icate task  when  the.  host  himself  entered. 

"Why,  Pauline.  I  shouldn't  have  known 
you.  Really.  Georgina.  without  insin- 
cerity, she  looks  well."  He  was  greatly 
pleased. 

"Of  course,  "answered  that  lady.  "The 
black  seems  to  set  off  the  Robeson  eye — 
that  fiery  dark  eye.  Yes.  my  dear,  your 
eves  are  fine.  They're  like  mine,  you 
know." 

Pauline,  blushing  under  this  unusual 
publicity,  tried  to  escape  from  the  room, 
but  met  a  little  group  of  the  guests  who 
were  staying  with  them  in  the  doorway, 
and  almost  immediately  Mrs.  Baile3r  and 
her  brother  arrived.  They  had  walked 
over  from  the  cottage,  and  Pauline  went 
out  to  receive  them  and  take  Mrs.  Bailey 
upstairs  to  remove  her  wraps,  and  so  Ol- 
iver was  presented  to  her  in  the  hall.  He 
thought  her  very  quaint  and  interesting 
in  appearance,  and  was  glad  to  find  him- 
self next  to  her  at  dinner,  though  he 
had  taken  in  a  stout  lady,  the  wife  of 
one.  of  the  judges,  generals,  or  colonels 
who  made  up  the  sum  of  Mr.  Robeson's 
guests. 

He  did  not  find  it  very  easy  to  keep  up 
a  conversation  with  Pauline,  who  always 
let  her  end  of  it  drop,  while  the  judge's 
Avife,  apropos  of  the  flowers  on  the  table, 
gave  a  very  lucid  account  of  the  importa- 
tion of  orchids,  which  would  have  been 
very  interesting  except  for  Oliver's  mas- 
culine ignorance  of  flowers.  Pauline, 
however,  listened  to  every  word,  and  Ol- 
iver asked  her  if  she  was  fond  of  flowers. 

"  Oh  yes!"  she  said,  looking  up  eagerly. 
"  I  have  quite  a  big  garden." 

"I  am  told  that  your  garden  is  fa- 
mous." 

"That's  papa's  garden,  not  mine.  Mine 
is  off  in  a  corner.  It  is  a  hundred  feet 
square,  and  one  end  of  it  is  the  brook." 

"Is  the  brook  ?" 

"Yes.  I  have  water-lilies  and  callas 
and  irises  in  the  brook,  and  all  kinds  of 
great  white  lilies  on  the  side  of  the  brook, 
and  then  all  the  rest  is  just  one  great  mass 


of  roses  and  other  things.  I  have  a  friend 
who  is  very  artistic,  who  says  that  the 
usual  flower  garden  is  atrocious,  and  that 
a  plot  of  flowers  set  cleanly  in  patches 
with  the  bare  earth  all  round  is  no  better 
than  worsted -work.  She  won't  let  me 
have  anything  but  pale  pink  flowers,  and 
yellow  and  blue,  and  purple  and  white,  if 
I  am  to  have  lilies,  she  says." 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  would  be  if  you 
had  anything  more,"  said  Oliver.  "It 
sounds  quite  intoxicating." 

Having  made  so  long  a  speech,  Pau- 
line said  little  else  during  dinner,  for  she 
caught  her  father's  eye  and  approving 
smile,  and  all  power  of  speech  deserted 
her.  She  felt  entirely  inadequate  to  be- 
ing the  graceful  and  charming  woman  he 
desired  his  daughter  to  be,  and  the  only 
thing  she  could  think  of  was  her  unusual 
appearance,  which  seemed  to  her  a  sort  of 
masquerade.  It  was  a  relief  to  Pauline's 
mind,  after  the  ladies  left  the  table,  to  say 
to  Mrs.  Bailey,  "Isn't  it  absurd  for  me  to 
be  like  this — so  grand?  Papa  wished  it, 
and  Virginia  had  this  dress  made  for  me 
in  New  York,  and  others  too." 

"Are  you  so  grand  ?"  said  Mrs.  Bailey, 
kindly.  "I  don't  think  you're  very 
grand.  Very  elegant  and  very  sweet. 
Perhaps  I  never  saw  you  look  so  like 
yourself." 

"Oh,  that's  so  kind  of  you  to  say. 
How  good  you  are !" 

There  was  a  charming  soft  moonlight 
when  the  gentlemen,  with  lighted  cigars, 
joined  the  ladies  on  the  piazza.  Mrs. 
Bailey  gave  her  place  next  to  Pauline  to 
her  brother. 

"Do  you  object  to  my  cigar  ?"  he  said, 
politely. 

"Oh  dear  no;  I  never  object  to  any- 
thing." 

"If  you  did  stoop  from  that  pedestal 
for  a  moment,  would  it  be  a  cigar  that 
you  would  object  to,  Miss  Robeson?" 

"Oh  no, "said  Pauline,  laughing. 

Then,  as  she  made  no  further  remark, 
he  said,  "Can  you  show  me  your  gar- 
den ?" 

"It  is  too  late,  and  too  dark;  all  flow- 
ers seem  white  at  night  that  can  be  seen 
at  all." 

"I  didn't  know  that,  and  I  remember 
that  your  friend  allowed  you  to  have  pale 
purples  and  pink.    Is  he  a  painter?" 

"Why,  it's  not  a  man  at  all;  it's  Vir- 
ginia Starling." 

"What  a  charming  name!    Is  she  a 
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pain  lor?  She  seems  to  bo  a  very  alarm- 
ing' person.'1 

"She  is  a  very  enchanting  person." 

"  Ami  a  painter  ?" 

"She  doesn't  know  yet.  She  does  a 
good  many  things.  She  writes  and  paints 
and  studies." 

"  Studios  what  ?" 

••Greek." 

"She  is  still  more  alarming.11 

"  Her  mother  wanted  her  to  study 
Greek  and  Italian  and  French,  because 
they  are  the  three  artistic;  language's.  Her 
mother  is  very  aesthetic,  and  she  is  a  paint- 
er. Virginia  says  that  I  mustn't  say  ar- 
tist, because  barkers  and  tailors  call  them- 
selves artists." 

"She  must  be  very  old  to  have  learned 
all  these  things." 

•"She  is  four  years  younger  than  I  am." 

"Oh,  indeed!"  He  took  out  his  cigar 
to  laugh  ;  but  as  this  seemed  to  embarrass 
Pauline,  he  looked  grave  and  said,  •"And 
do  you  do  all  these  things  ?" 

"Oh  no.  I  only  study  music  and  play 
a  little." 

"And  since  I  have  the  merit  to  be  Mrs. 
Bailey's  brother,  you  will  show  me  this 
some  day,  as  well  as  your  garden  ?" 

"It  will  be  easier  to  show  you  my  gar- 
den. I  do  not  often  play  for  any  one  but 
Virginia.     But  some  day  T  shall." 

"I  shall  come  on  that  day.'1 

"I  read  French  with  Virginia,"  said 
Pauline.  "  She  likes  to  read  Alfred  de 
Musset  to  me.'1 

"Alfred  de  Musset  is  often  called  es- 
pecially a  woman's  poet,11  said  Oliver; 
"  but  I  too  care  much  for  him." 

"Virginia  says,'1  Pauline  continued, 
"that  the  poem  to  Malibran  beginning, 
'Oh,  Maria  Felicia,1  is  one  of  the  greatest 
poems  in  the  world,  it  is  so  lofty-minded.'1 

"It  seems  to  me  that  I  shall  believe  in 
De  Musset's  poems  and  dramas  as  long  as 
I  believe  in  youth  and  spring-time  and 
beauty  and  love,"  said  Oliver. 

"Oh,  that  must  be  always,11  said  Pau- 
line, with  charming  unconsciousness. 
"You  especially,  who  are  a  writer  of  ro- 
mances.11 

"  Is'that  what  you  call  the  modern  nov- 
el ?"  said  the  young  man.  "There  are  no 
modern  romances.11 

"Why  is  that  ?"  she  asked. 

"I  suppose  because  we  are  too  con- 
scious. In  our  grandmothers1  time  young 
women  sang  such  songs  as  'I  cannot  tell 
thee  all  I  feel,1  and  in  real  life  young  men 


turned  down  their  collars  in  Byron  fash- 
ion, and  serenaded  ladies  with  a  guitar. 
Imagine  a  young  man  simple  enough  to 
stand  out  there  in  the  moonlight,  with  a 
guitar  suspended  about  his  neck  by  a  blue 
ribbon!  We  have  passed  that  stage;  we 
are  afraid  of  being  ridiculous.11 

"  1  wonder  what  sort  of  novels  you 
write  ?"  said  Pauline. 

"Oh,  I  attempt  nothing  so  subtle  as 
that.  I  am  a  true  modern  in  fearing  to 
be  ridiculous,  and  1  write  something  as 
simple  as  possible.  I  wish  to  write  some- 
thing like  the  Greek  plays,  if  I  dared,  deal- 
ing with  big,  simple,  abstract  human  emo- 
tions." 

"  But  the  Greeks  wrote  dramas,  not 
novels." 

"  Yes,  of  course  they  wrote  dramas.11 
"Virginia  says  that  the  drama  deals 
with  situations,  the  novel  with  emotions. 
And  so  that  is  the  way  you  write." 

"Oh,  I  really  write  very  little.  Writ- 
ing books  is  a  luxury.  1  must  earn  my 
living.  I  am  an  editor,  and  the  night 
editor  at  that.11 

in. 

Storrow's  holiday  was  for  a  fortnight. 
It  was  a  fortnight  that  his  sister  had  been 
looking  forward  to  for  a  year,  for  though 
Mrs.  Bailey  took  an  endless  delight  in  her 
children,  and  had  many  a  pleasant  rela- 
tion with  a  neighbor,  the  intimate  com- 
panionship of  her  brother,  who  had  a 
thousand  delightful  memories  in  common 
with  her,  was  one  of  the  blessings  that 
served  to  gild  over  the  dark  places  in  her 
life. 

She  had  been  counting,  as  we  said,  on 
her  brother's  visit,  and  it  required  all  her 
magnanimity  to  be  glad  that  he  spent  a 
great  deal  of  it  at  Mr.  Robeson's;  but  she 
was  glad  and  sympathetic,  for  she  liked 
Pauline  heartily. 

Mr.  Robeson  no  doubt  explained  with 
great  urbanity  all  that  he  hoped  the  ed- 
itor might  do  for  him,  for  Oliver  drank 
many  a  bottle  of  cool  white  wine  with 
the  ambitious  politician,  of  pleasant  sum- 
mer nights  on  the  piazza,  while  Pauline 
would  be  persuaded  to  sit  at  the  piano  in 
the  dim  recesses  of  the  parlors  and  play, 
which  she  did  with  a  charming  tender 
touch  and  a  good  deal  of  skill,  and  Mr. 
Robeson,  seeing  how  things  were  going, 
would  presently  slip  away  to  his  library, 
and  leave  the  young  people  to  find  each 
other's  society  under  the  distant  matron- 
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age  of  Miss  Georgina,  who  read  by  a  little 
shaded  lamp  at  a  small  table.  And  so  the 
fortnight  passed. 

'"I  shall  try  to  get  a  Sunday  off  next 
month."  Storrow  said  to  his  sister.  ''I 
don't  know  when  you  may  see  me;  any 
day  without  warning.'' 

But  it  was  a  Wednesday,  and  already 
early  in  September,  when  this  busy  man, 
with  a  travelling  hag,  as  for  one  night's 
stay,  made  his  sudden  appearance  in  Mrs. 
Bailey's  breakfast-room,  looking  pale  and 
nervous. 

'"Give  me  a  cup  of  your  good  coffee/' 
he  said  ;  "  it  is  all  J  want."'  And  he  went 
almost  at  once  to  his  room.  After  he  had 
dressed  with  great  care  he  found  his  sis- 
ter taking  a  constitutional  up  and  down 
her  garden  walk,  and  watching  the  little 
girls  at  their  lawn-tennis.  She  greeted 
him  with  a  winning,  humorous  smile, 
saving,  '"Is  all  this  gorgeousness  for  me, 

ofiy  r 

"I'm  going  to  the  Robesons',"  he  an- 
swered, frankly. 

'"  I  thought  so.'' 

"  I  may  as  well  go  at  once." 

'"And  have  it  over  ?"  she  asked,  giving 
his  arm.  where  she  had  slipped  her  hand 
in.  a  little  affectionate  squeeze. 

"Not  ov<r.  J  hope."  lie  answered:  and 
after  more  delay  he  went. 

As  Oliver  sped  along  the  mile  of  road 
that  lay  between  the  Bailey  cottage  and 
the  Robeson  mansion,  his  brain  and  heart 
were  in  a  wild  commotion.  He  was  a 
man  capable  of  great  excitement,  and  this 
seemed  the  very  crucial  moment  of  his 
existence. 

He  was  at  that  period,  mature  but 
young,  when  ambition,  unsatisfied  de- 
sires, and  sanguine  expectations  of  him- 
self and  the  world  made  life  ideal.  With 
him  the  age  was  twenty-eight.  Few  men, 
and  most  of  those  the  very  great,  ever 
crystallize  this  supreme  moment,  and 
stamp  it  with  their  image  and  superscrip- 
tion :  it  is  but  a  few  years  from  this  with 
most  of  us  that  we  grow  old.  smile  at  that 
noble  period  as  at  an  impracticable  dream, 
and  helplessly  hand  ourselves  over  to  be 
stamped  with  the  brazen  die  of  worldli- 
ness. 

And  so  Oliver  walked  on  in  a  blaze  of 
excitement,  unconscious  that  he  was  then 
at  the  most  beautiful  and  lovable  period 
of  his  life,  and  likely  to  persuade  almost 
am'  woman  to  take  him  at  this  promise. 

He  had  tried  hard  enough  to  make  his 


intentions  plain,  and  during  the  months 
that  he  had  been  absent  be  bad  found  one 
excuse  or  another  to  communicate  with 
her.  He  had  sent  her  books  that  were  to 
be  returned  when  read.  They  had  come 
back  to  him  with  merely  Miss  Robeson's 
thanks  written  in  an  elegant  unique  lit- 
tle hand  on  the  envelope  that  enclosed 
them.  He  fancied  a  significant  care  in 
the  manner  of  their  doing  up.  They  were 
rolled  in  Avhite  tissue-paper,  and  tied  with 
narrow  ribbons  of  pale  tones  beneath  the 
coarser  wrapping  that  held  the  address. 
At  last  he  had  sent  her  two  books  of  his 
own.  hewing  her  acceptance  of  them. 
They  elicited  a  note,  as  he  had  hoped,  but 
it  amounted  to  nothing.  He  could  make 
nothing  definite  of  it  all.  The  pleasure 
that  she-  evidently  took  in  his  society 
might  be  that  which  any  young  compan- 
ionship afforded  her  in  this  secluded 
place,  her  amiability  mere  innocent  kind- 
ness of  heart.  He  acquitted  her  before 
trial  of  all  blame  should  she  not  accept 
him,  for  Oliver  was  a  truly  chivalric 
man.  He  thought  of  her  love  for  her 
friend  Virginia,  so  strangely  absorbing  to 
her,  and  wondered  if  that  could  stand  in 
place  of  a  rival,  and  a  great  rage  rose  up 
in  his  heart  against  this  unknown  obsta- 
cle. He  bad  reached  the  Robesons'  gate; 
a  sort  of  faintness  came  upon  him,  and 
he  saw  before  him  dimly  the  straight  av- 
enue of  elms  and  the  white  columns  of 
the  house. 

IV. 

Miss  Georgina  Robeson  was  reading,  at 
a  bay-window  in  the  parlor;  her  niece, 
at  the  piano,  softly  played  a  barcarolle 
of  Rubinstein's.  Miss  Georgina  took  off 
her  glasses  to  look  at  some  distant  object 
out  of  the  window;  then  she  sprang  to  her 
feet. 

"'Pauline!  here  comes  the  best  man 
that  ever  came  inside  these  doors,  a  rare, 
chivalric  gentleman. a  man  of  talent.  If 
I  were  your  age  I  should  appreciate  him  :"' 
and  with  these  apparently  obscure  words 
Miss  Georgina  left  the  room  and  stepped 
out  upon  the  piazza  to  extend  a  welcom- 
ing hand  to  Oliver,  who  was  only  con- 
scious of  her  saying,  graciously,  "  I  think 
my  niece  is  in  the  parlor." 

Pauline  needed  no  translation  of  her 
aunt's  words.  She  knew  who  was  there, 
and  she  knew  why  he  had  come,  and  she 
ran  through  the  parlors,  the  dining-room, 
atid  the  window  that  opened  upon  the 
lawn.    Like  some  little  dark  Indian  squaw 
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pursued  by  an  enemy,  she  fled  with  palpi- 
tating heart  till  the  clipped  arbor- vitse 
hedges  hid  her  from  view,  and  she  never 
stopped  till  she  reached  the  brook  by  her 
own  garden.  Down  by  the  brook,  in 
sunongst  the  white  lilies,  grew  a  peculiar 
kind  of  bushy  low  willow  that  bore 
strange  little  green  cones.  Behind  one 
of  these  willows  she  flung  herself  down, 
and  plucking  a  cone,  began  to  pick  it  to 
pieces  with  her  trembling  hands. 

Oliver  searched  the  parlor  in  vain.  He 
went  through  all  the  rooms,  as  no  one  was 
there,  and  finding  the  dining  room  win- 
dow open,  he  went  out  into  the  garden 
to  look  for  her,  and  then  he  remembered 
her  own  little  garden,  and  sought  her 
there.  She  heard  him  before  he  saw 
her,  and  suddenly  she  discovered  herself 
to  him,  rising  to  her  feet  with  a  quiet  dig- 
nity, and  saying,  '*  Are  you  here,  Mr.  Stor- 
row  ?" 

"Are  yon  here  ?"  he  said,  breathlessly. 
"I  thought  I  should  never  find  you." 
He  took  her  hands  and  said,  hurriedly 
and  excitedly:  '"I  can  do  no  better  than 
to  say  now  what  I  came  for — to  ask  you 
to  marry  me.  I  will  not  plead  my  cause, 
for  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  none.  If 
you  will  not  take  me  on  what  you  know 
of  me,  I  will  wait,  and —  No,  I  cannot 
wait.     Take  me  now.  Pauline." 

Pauline  turned  her  head  away  and  be- 
gan to  cry  softly. 

"Oh!  oh!  don't  cry.  You  must  nev- 
er cry." 

She  smiled  now,  and  said,  "It  is  easier 
to  promise  to  marry  you  than  to  promise 
never  to  cry.'' 

Then  they  sat  down  on  the  grass,  and 
Pauline  began  to  cry  again.  Oliver  gath- 
ered her  to  his  side.  "May  I  speak  to 
your  father,  Pauline  ?" 

She  did  not  answer,  and  presently  she 
looked  up  and  said,  "  I  wonder  what  A  ir 
ginia  will  say  '." 

Oliver  smothered  the  imprecation  that 
rose  to  his  lips,  and  in  a  moment  answer- 
ed, soothingly,  "What  matter  what  any 
one  says  ?" 

Several  hours  later  he  was  walking 
back  to  his  sistex'"s  cottage,  exhausted  with 
the  morning's  excitement,  and  mingled 
with  his  happiness  was  a  sense  of  disap- 
pointment. The  moment  of  attainment 
is  a  terrible  moment.  Who  can  tell  what 
the  long-desired  object  will  seem,  viewed 
from  the  light  of  possession  ?  The  road, 
long,  sunny,  dusty,  the  sweat  of  the  brow, 


the  longing,  aching  heart,  the  fainting, 
doubting  heart,  the  dimmed  vision,  de- 
spair, suddenly  the  goal,  and  then   Is 

this  all?  Alas!  the  poor  human  creature, 
with  his  all-embracing  imagination,  and 
just  so  much  power  of  realization! 

Oliver  Would  have  pressed  a  whole  ex- 
istence into  the  supreme  moment.  The 
moment  laughed  at  him,  beat  him  back, 
bid  him  wait — him,  the  conqueror. 

Later,  after  long  winter  months  of  cor- 
respondence, and  occasional  Sundays,  all 
too  short,  he  had  the  laugh  on  his  side,  for 
he  found  his  pleasure  in  the  society  of  his 
betrothed  very  cumulative.  She  grew 
more  and  more  charmingto  him;  the  ab- 
solute gentleness  and  benevolence  of  her 
heart  were  not  to  be  guessed  without 
knowledge.  Her  trust  and  belief  in  him 
made  him  ashamed;  and  if  what  they 
called  love  had  quite  a  different  meaning 
for  him  and  for  her,  he  began  to  find  a 
strange  refreshment  in  the  gentle,  devoted 
affection  she  returned  him  for  his  pas- 
sion, guessing  no  lack  in  it. 

V. 

June  had  come  round  again,  and  Mrs. 
Bailey  again  sat  beneath  her  apple-trees 
sewing,  as  we  first  knew  her.  the  little 
girls  at  their  everlasting  lawn-tennis.  She 
looked  down  toward  the  road  every  now 
and  then  as  if  expecting  some  one.  The 
expected  came  at  last  :  it  was  Oliver,  who 
was  spending  his  yearly  holiday  of  a  fort- 
night nominally  at  his  sister's,  really  at 
the  Robesons'.  It  was  but  begun,  for  he 
had  arrived  the  day  before.  He  seated 
himself  by  his  sister,  and  loosened  his 
necktie. 

"I  expected  you.  Oily,  and  yet  I 
thought  that  you  might  come  much 
later/' 

"Oh,  we  are  in  a  great  state  over  at 
our  house."  he  said,  sarcastically.  "  Vir- 
ginia, is  coining.  I  have  been  plucking 
flowers  for  her  room,  and  the  whole  house 
is  beautified  for  her  coming.  Pauline 
is  greatly  excited,  and  wears  a  becoming 
new  gown  that  the  great  Virginia  design 
ed  for  her.  I  am  to  make  the  best  ap- 
pearance my  nature  will  allow,  for  my 
first  introduction  to  Virginia  in  about  two 
hours'  time.  Pauline  is  going  to  the  sta- 
tion for  her  in  the  big  carriage,  so  that 
the  trunks  of  this  august  person  may  be 
brought  along.  I  am  not  invited  to  as- 
sist." 

Mrs.  Bailey  laughed  merrily. 
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"Oh,  it's  all  very  well  for  now,"  said 
Oliver;  "  but  Virginia  must  be  bounced." 

Mrs.  Bailey  laughed  again.  ''You  evi- 
dently do  not  know  your  enemy.  I  can't 
imagine  any  one's  'bouncing1  Virginia." 

"Indeed*!    Why  not?" 

"Because  she  will  not  wait  to  be 
'bounced.'  Sbe  will  divine  in  an  instant 
if  you  do  not  like  her,  and  if  I  know  Vir- 
ginia, your  battle  will  be  won  without 
blood  being  drawn." 

VI. 

Pauline  had  been  watching  -steadily 
from  her  carriage  window  the  stream  of 
passengers  tbat  came  from  tbe  cars,  when 
Virginia,  who  bad  come  from  another 
side,  playfully  tapped  her  on  the  cheek. 
''Ob!  oh!"  said  Pauline,  drawing  her 
friend  into  the  carriage,  taking  her  checks 
from  her  and  handing  them  to  the  coach- 
man. Then,  leaning  back  into  the  shady, 
cushiony  depths  of  the  carriage,  she  em- 
braced her  friend  fervidly. 

Virginia  looked  at  her  with  some  curi- 
osity. "You  look  quite  natural,"  she 
said;  "  I  thought  that  I  should  find  you 
changed."  She  patted  Pauline's  gloved 
hand  meditatively. 

Pauline  drew  oft'  her  glove.  "This  is 
my  ring,"  she  said,  showing  a  large  tur- 
quoise on  her  third  finger. 

Virginia  examined  it,  smiling.  "  Strange 
I  never  thought  of  your  ring.  It  looks 
well  on  you.    I  like  it  very  much." 

"  I  wonder  how  you  will  like  the  man 
who  gave  it  to  me  ?" 

"What!"  cried  her  friend.  "It's  far 
more  important  how  he  likes  me." 

"Why?" 

"Because,  if  he  doesn't  like  me,  it's  all 
my  loss.  You  surprise  me.  If  ever  I 
marry  I  shall  not  ask  if  any  one  likes  my 
choice.  I  shall  hope  that  he  may  like 
those  near  to  me,  for  I  shall  surely  give 
up  the  rest  of  the  world  for  him." 

Pauline  remained  silent  and  thought- 
ful for  a  moment ;  then  with  a  gentle  little 
voice  she  said,  ' '  I  hope  that  you  may  mar- 
ry a  very  generous  man  who  will  repay 
you."  Suddenly  she  threw  her  arms 
round  her  friend,  saying,  "Oh,  Virginia, 
I  hope  that  you  will  marry  as  good  a  man 
as  I  shall !    He  is  so  fine,  so  noble !" 

They  had  not  noticed  that  the  carriage 
was  moving,  and  were  surprised  when  it 
stopped  at  the  avenue  of  elms,  where  they 
got  out  to  walk  up  to  the  house,  sending 
the  carriage  round  by  a  back  road  to  de- 


posit the  trunks,  so  that  Oliver,  waiting 
on  the  piazza,  had  seen  the  two  girls  some 
time  before  they  saw  him.  Pauline  leaned 
on  her  friend's  arm,  and  Virginia,  who 
was  taller  by  a  head,  looked  down  as  she 
talked  to  her,  but  with  her  head  a  little 
thrown  back  and  up,  after  a  pretty  fashion 
she  had.  Oliver,  although  he  was  in  a 
bad  humor,  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
her  silhouette,  in  a  tight- fitting  olive- 
green  travelling  suit,  seen  against  the 
light  green  foliage,  was  particularly  ele- 
gant. Her  motion  was  exquisite  —  free, 
strong,  and  graceful.  When  they  reach- 
ed the  piazza  he  stepped  forward  to  meet 
them. 

Virginia  extended  her  hand,  and  look- 
ed him  full  in  the  face  with  a  searching 
glance  that  was  as  free  from  boldness  as 
it  was  from  coquetry.  It  was  earnest, 
frank,  and  simple — proud  as  well  as  plead- 
ing. "I  hope  that  you  will  like  me,  Mr. 
Storrow,"  she  said,  dropping  her  eyes  with 
a  sudden  little  embarrassment  at  the  sur- 
prise in  Oliver's  face ;  "for  Pauline  is  very 
dear  to  me,  and  I  am  really  a  very  unob- 
trusive person.  You  must  like  me  well 
enough  not  to  mind  me;"  and  a  little  hu- 
morous smile  played  about  her  mouth. 

Oliver  had  cherished  a  theory  that  he 
disliked  light  eyelashes.  Virginia's,  which 
were  a  sort  of  chestnut,  caught  a  golden 
glint  as  they  were  seen  over  the  half- 
closed  violet-gray  eye,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  admit  that  they  were  very  beautiful. 
He  found  himself  receiving  a  most  vivid 
impression  of  the  girl  before  him  in  every 
detail,  from  the  thick  waving  reddish  gold 
hair  and  well-set  head,  to  the  handsome 
foot  that  peeped  out  from  her  olive  dress. 
He  felt  sure  that  such  a  woman  could 
never  be  monotonous,  and  he  did  not  won- 
der that  Pauline  liked  her.  He  seemed 
held  by  a  kind  of  helpless  fascination,  and 
apparently  unconsciously  kept  his  eyes 
upon  her  all  dinner-time;  so  did  Pauline; 
and  Virginia  told  them,  in  her  lively,  of- 
ten humorous  way,  what  had  been  going 
on  in  society  in  Washington,  as  far  as  she 
knew  it. 

Mr.  Robeson  was  away,  and  the  three 
young  people  and  Miss  Georgina  were  all 
the  company.  Miss  Georgina  was  in  a 
temper  before  dinner  was  over,  and  after 
dinner  sat  and  read  by  her  little  lamp, 
and  refused  to  speak  with  any  one. 

For  several  days  Oliver  and  the  two 
girls  were  together  most  of  the  time,  and 
it  seemed  a  kind  of  carnival.    The  parlor 
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rang  with  laughter,  with  music,  with 
waltzes  and  dancing,  with  the  sound  of 
battledoor  and  shuttlecock,  which  they 
played  with  three  hattledoors,  and  Vir- 
ginia remembered  some  hows  and  arrows 
that  she  and  Pauline  used  during  a  short 
passion  for  archery,  and  these  were  found, 
and  a  target  set  up  on  the  lawn;  and  one 
morning  this  gay  trio,  finding  themselves 
by  Pauline's  garden,  amused  themselves 
by  jumping  over  the  brook,  which  they 
did  very  successfully.  The  girls  chose 
the  narrower  parts  till  Virginia  became 
ambitious,  and  jumping  a  wide  place,  fell 
in  and  got  wet.  This  produced  as  much 
merriment  as  anything  else,  but  also  a 
sore  throat  the  next  day,  and  Miss  Geor- 
gina  decreed  that  she  should  stay  in  bed 
two  days  for  the  cure. 

It  was  fatal  to  quarrel  with  Miss  Geor- 
gina, and  Virginia  submitted,  and  lay 
abed  and  thought  a  great  deal  during 
those  two  days,  and  to  Pauline  and  Oliver 
the  life  seemed  gone  out  of  the  house. 
''We  shall  have  each  other  all  to  our- 
selves to-day,"  they  said;  but  the  day 
dragged.  The  second  day  Pauline  was 
particularly  devoted  to  her  lover,  and  took 
a  long  walk  with  him,  leaving  Virginia 
to  Miss  Georgina's  care;  but  Oliver  was 
moody.  On  the  third  day  Virginia  came 
down-stairs. 

Pauline  and  her  lover  were  looking 
through  a  little  portfolio  of  scenes  in  Ita- 
ly, and  were  planning  a  tour  there  in  souk; 
indefinite  future,  when  she  was  called 
away  to  give  some  order  to  the  gardener, 
and  left  him  with  the  portfolio  open  on 
his  knees.  At  this  moment  Virginia  came 
into  the  room.  "Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  un- 
consciously, jumping  to  his  feet  and  scat- 
tering the  photographs  right  and  left, 
''you  are  recovered."  He  colored  and 
stood  looking  at  her. 

"Thank  you,  I  am  quite  well," she  said, 
a  little  coldly,  not  giving  him  her  hand. 
'"  It  was  nothing.  I  should  not  have  staid 
in  bed  but  for  Miss  Georgina.  Let  me 
help  you  to  pick  up  the  photographs." 

They  were  busy  at  this  when  Pauline 
came  back.  She  explained  to  her  friend 
what  she  and  Oliver  had  been  doing,  and 
what  they  were  planning,  and  Virginia 
looked  at  the  photographs  too,  Oliver 
keeping  his  eyes  on  her,  apparently  uncon- 
sciously. She  looked  pale,  for  all  that 
she  made  light  of  her  indisposition,  and 
presently  she  moved  to  the  other  side  of 
Pauline,  so  that  Oliver  could  not  look  at 


her.  When  invited  by  Pauline  to  accom- 
pany them  for  a  walk,  she  excused  her- 
self, saying  that  it  would  be  more  prudent 
for  her  to  remain  in  doors,  and  during  the 
afternoon  Miss  Georgina  said  that  she  had 
left  word  with  her  that  she  was  taking  a 
nap,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed. 

Virginia  had  come  to  stay  a  month  ;  it 
was  the  beginning  of  the  second  week 
since  her  arrival,  and  on  the  morning  of 
that  day  Oliver,  while  waiting  for  Pauline 
to  get  ready  for  a  walk,  had  strayed  down 
to  the  little  garden  by  the  brook:  but  he 
paused  as  he  reached  it,  for  he  saw  Vir- 
ginia, a  book  thrown  by  her  side  on  the 
grass,  sitting  at  the  edge  of  the  brook  with 
her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  and  her 
whole  attitude  expressive  of  profound 
grief.  Presently  she  threw  back  her  head 
and  pressed  her  hands  to  her  side,  giving 
vent  to  a  faint  moan,  as  if  some  torture 
were  wringing-  her  soul.  Oliver  stood 
still,  and  then  turning,  half  ran.  half 
stumbled  back  to  the  house.  He  threw 
himself  down  on  the  sofa  in  the  parlor, 
for  lack  of  strength  to  stand.  The  cold 
sweat  stood  upon  his  forehead;  and  he 
felt  as  if  death  were  on  him.  So  Pauline 
found  him,  and  ran  to  him  with  a  little 
cry.  kneeling  beside  him  and  kissing  his 
hands.  She  had  been  troubled  in  her 
mind  for  a  day  or  two,  and  torn  with 
doubts ;  now  she  forgot  them  all,  and  when 
in  answer  to  her  caress  he  opened  his  eyes, 
looking  at  her  with  unusual  tenderness, 
and  murmured,  "My  poor  darling!  it 
was  the  sun;  I  am  better  now,"  she  felt 
a  glow  of  delight  and  a  deeper  sense  of 
security  than  she  had  ever  known.  They 
took  a  drive  instead  of  their  walk,  and 
Virginia  professing  a  headache  and  keep- 
ing to  her  room,  Pauline  read  aloud  to 
Oliver  all  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  even- 
ing she  played  while  he  stood  at  her  side, 
and  Miss  Georgina  and  Virginia  sat  on 
the  piazza. 

Pauline  had  never  been  so  happy  in  all 
the  time  of  her  engagement  as  on  this 
day.  After  Oliver  had  said  good-night 
and  gone  over  to  his  sister's,  she  in  her 
own  room,  in  a  loose  white  wrapper,  with 
her  long  black  hair  tied  with  a  ribbon 
close  to  her  head,  and  then  allowed  to 
hang  down  to  her  knees,  leaned  out  of  her 
window  and  listened  to  the  soft  sounds 
of  the  summer  night  with  that  peaceful 
happiness  people  feel  after  a  danger  has 
passed,  a  recovery  from  illness,  a  rescue 
from  fire  or  drowning.    She  was  so  ab- 
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sorbed  that  a  very  audible  knock  on  her 
door  was  repeated  before  she  answered  it. 
When  she  did  so.  Virginia  entered.  She 
too  was  in  her  wrapper:  hers  was  of  a  pale 
pink,  and  her  charming  hair  was  wound 
into  a  tight  little  knot  on  the  top  of  her 
head.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  she  looked 
as  tragic  as  if  there  was  nothing  enchant- 
ing in  her  appearance. 

Pauline's  peaceful  happiness  deserted 
her.  She  felt  a  kind  of  prophecy  of  all 
that  came  after.  In  a  moment  her  whole 
feeling  was  one  of  yearning  pity  for  Vir- 
ginia. She  put  her  arms  up  about  her 
friend's  neck  and  said:  "How  nice  that 
you've  come !  Let  us  sit  down  and  have 
a  good  old  time." 

Virginia  smiled  in  a  lofty,  absorbed 
way.  and  let  her  companion  lead  her  to 
the  window.  "It  looks  very  lovely  out 
there.  Pauline,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to 
leave  it." 

"  To  leave  it.  dear  :" 
Yes:  I  am  going  home  to-morrow  or 
next  day.  Don't  oppose  me.  my  darling: 
it  is  better  so.  It  is  very  difficult  not  to 
be  in  the  way  of  two  lovers.  I  am  glad 
to  have  seen  you  happy  and  to  know  that 
you  will  be  happy,  and  after  you  are  mar- 
ried you  will  be  glad  some  day  to  have 
me  visit  you  again.  You  have  both  been 
as  sweet  as  possible  to  me.  and  I  thank 
you." 

Pauline  had  risen,  and.  with  her  hands 
dropped  at  her  sides,  was  looking  at  her 
friend  with  pathetic,  troubled  eyes.  Then 
she  said,  slowly:  "I  did  not  wholly  un- 
derstand it:  then  I  thought  that  I  was 
mistaken :  but  I  know  it  all  clearly  now. 
It  is  J  who  should  go.  Oliver  does  not 
love  me.  but  you.  and — and  you  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  him." 

Virginia's  pallor  became  deathly.  She 
said,  in  a  strange,  stifled  voice.  "And  you 
think  that  I  would  meanly  come  and  steal 
your  lover  from  you  :" 

"Only  that,  being  what  you  are.  Vir- 
ginia, he  could  not  help  but  love  you. 
Why  shall  a  man  love  me  when  he  can 
love  you  V 

"  But  he  cannot."  said  Virginia,  stand- 
ing up  straight  and  tall  against  the  win- 
dow-casing. "I  do  not  want  him.  I 
would  not  have  him.  He  is  yours,  and 
he  does  and  must  love  you." 

"No."  said  Pauline,  with  a  calmness 
that  covered  her  excitement.  ''You  need 
not  think  that  I  believe  that  you  have 
either  of  you  said  or  even  looked  any- 


thing to  each  other,  but  that  fate  is  on 
you.  It  is  well  that  I  know  it  now  while 
there  is  time.  Oliver  Storrow  is  as  free 
from  this  moment  as  befoi*e  he  knew  me." 
She  slipped  her  turquoise  ring  from  her 
finger  and  laid  it  on  her  dressing-table. 

"Don't  do  that.  Pauline:  he  will  tell 
you  how  mistaken  you  are  to-morrow." 

"  I  am  not  mistaken." 

"  He  has  never  given  me  the  least  rea- 
son to  think  that  he  feels  as  you  say.  Pau- 
line, and  I — " 

"  Virginia,  do  not  say  that  you  do  not 
love  him.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  say  that 
you  do.  It  is  for  him  to  make  you  say 
that." 

"  He  could  not  marry  me.  at  any  rate, 
if  you  did  not  exist,  for  I  have  no  money, 
and  he  would  be  that  wretched  thing  a 
professional  man  struggling  with  pover- 
ty. Pauline,  you  are  mad.  What  you 
think  is  a  dream.  Let  me  go  and  leave 
you  in  peace." 

Pauline,  with  sudden  anger,  said.  "And 
do  you  think  I  hold  myself  so  cheap 
that  I  would  let  him  marry  me  for  my 
money  I  and  do  you  think  that  he  would  .'" 
Her  anger  fled  the  moment  it  was  express- 
ed. The  two  girls  kissed  each  other,  min- 
gled their  teal's,  sat  with  entwined  arms 
looking  out  upon  the  night  till  it  grew 
very  late. 

Virginia  left  early  the  next  morning. 
Miss  G-eorgina  saw  the  two  girls  part  with 
embraces,  and  she  was  mystified,  but  she 
drew  a  breath  of  great  relief.  "If  you 
are  not  busy."  she  said  to  her  niece,  "you 
might  look  at  those  skirts  I  have  had  made 
for  you.  before  Oliver  comes.  I  had  them 
put  in  your  room." 

Pauline  was  glad  of  an  uninterrupted 
interview  with  her  aunt,  and  she  felt  that 
the  sooner  it  was  over,  the  better,  for  she 
dreaded  Miss  Georgina's  anger.  She  look- 
ed carelessly  at  the  skirts  while  the  elder 
lady  explained  them  at  length. 

"The  other  half-dozen  will  be  done  next 
week,  my  dear." 

"It  doesn't  matter.  Aunt  Georgina :  I 
sha'n't  need  them  soon.  I  had  better  tell 
you  at  once  that  I  mean  to  break  off  my 
engagement." 

"Your  ensraeement  to  Oliver  Storrow  ?"' 

"Yes." 

"  Are  you  mad  :" 
"  No:  very  sane." 

"  Idiot  !"  cried  the  old  lady,  falling  in:o 
a  passion.  "  Where  do  you  expect  to  find 
another  man  like  him  V 
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"  DON'T  DO  THAT,  PAULINE." 


"  I  am  not  looking  for  one." 

"Pauline,  you  do  not  know  what  you 
do.  Have  you  quarrelled  '.  I  will  go  and 
make  your  peace  with  him." 

''  We  have  not  quarrelled." 

Vol.  LXXIX.— No.  470.-28 


''Good  Lord!"  cried  the  old  lady,  hys- 
terically. "  I  always  felt  a  sort  of  proph- 
ecy that  you  would  he  an  old  maid." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  marry  him.  I  do  not 
think  he  loves  me." 
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"  "What  matter?  What  is  love  to  a 
man  ?  A  passion  of  a  year;  then  lie  is  as 
happy  with  any  good  woman  as  with  any 
other.  You  do  him  no  injustice  to  marry 
him.  And  what  indeed  makes  you  think 
he  does  not  love  you  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say." 

"Oh,  I  dare  say  not.  All  you  say  is 
so  wise.  Listen  to  me.  He  is  in  luck  to 
marry  you,  a  good  girl  like  you,  and  with 
my  money.  You  wish  to  roh  him  of 
this  r 

*'  I  should  like  you  to  leave  it  to  him.'1 

"I  will  leave  none  of  it  to  you  if  you 
are  an  old  maid." 

"  I  have  never  asked  you  for  it.  aunt." 

The  Roheson  fiei'y  dark  eyes  were  flash- 
ing and  gleaming  in  Miss  Georgina's  el- 
derly face.  They  confronted  quite  their 
match  glowing  and  burning  in  Pauline's 
young  countenance:  but  there  was  a  dig- 
nity in  the  girl's  regard  that  made  her 
look  like  the  victor.  She  had  grown  up 
in  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  The  in- 
tensity in  her  eyes  was  not  for  love  of 
Oliver  Storrow,  but  for  the  ideal  of  life. 
She  felt  exhilarated.  She  was  strong 
enough  to  meet  any  fate. 

Miss  Georgina  swept  out  of  the  room, 
banging  the  door.  Pauline  thought  she 
would  not  see  Oliver:  she  would  write  to 
him.  It  would  be  easier  for  him —  Just 
at  that  moment  a  servant  knocked.  Pau- 
line ran  to  the  door. 

"Mr.  Storrow  is  down-stairs,  miss."' 

"Say  that  I  have  a  headache  and  am 
lying  down — that  I  cannot  come  down- 
stairs now."' 

The  servant  returned  soon  with  this 
note:  "My  darling,  I  am  called  to  New 
York  to-day.  I  must  see  you."  He  did 
not  know  that  Yirginia  was  gone.  Pau- 
line's hand  trembled  a  little  as  she  wrote: 
"  I  cannot  come  down.  I  will  write  to 
you.  Good-by.  Affectionately,  Pauline." 

VII. 

Pauline's  letter,  written  that  day,  fol- 
lowed Oliver  to  New  York,  and  was  de- 
livered to  him  the  next  morning — a  gen- 
tle, tender  missive,  carrying  a  benediction 
in  every  word.  He  read  it  as  devoted 
Catholics  might  read  their  prayers  every 
night,  hut  when  he  thought  of  Yirginia  his 
brain  was  in  a  ferment.  He  became  like  one 
maddened.  Several  days  had  passed,  and 
while  yet  a  few  days  allotted  to  his  hol- 
iday remained  he  thought  that  he  must 
go  to  "Washington  only  to  try  to  see  her 


once,  and  failing  that,  he  would  at  least 
stand  upon  her  door-step.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  do  this,  when  one  evening,  pick- 
ing up  a  newspaper  and  reading  idly, 
without  receiving  any  impression,  he  be- 
gan to  read  the  notices  of  the  steamers: 
there  was  a  list  of  passengers  who  had 
sailed  that  morning  on  an  Italian  steam- 
er for  Genoa.  He  read  on  mechanically 
— names  that  he  never  heard  before,  and 
should  forget  in  ten  minutes — till  among 
them  he  found  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Starling-, 
of  Washington  —  Miss  Starling."  His 
heart  stopped  beating.  He  never  knew 
whether  he  had  fainted,  only  that  he  was 
next  conscious  that  the  light  in  the  room 
was  that  of  early  morning,  and  that  he 
felt  cold  and  stiff  and  ill.  When  his 
thoughts  began  to  gather  themselves  he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Bailey:  "I  can't  come  to 
see  you.  and  I  know  that  you  can't  leave 
home,  hut  if  you  could—"'  He  rang  the 
bell  and  asked  the  janitor  to  mail  this  note, 
ami  then  bring1  him  some  coffee.  Having 
drank  it,  he  lay  there  till  the  darkness 
came  on.  and  till  the  light  of  the  next  day 
broke,  and  his  sister  knocked  at  his  door. 

She  came  in  with  an  apprehensive  face. 
"  Are  you  ill,  Oily  ?"  She  bent  over  him 
solicitously.  "Has  something  happened 
to  you  since  you  came  back  ?" 

He  got  up  and  began  to  pace  the  room. 
"The  whole  thing  is  horrible  .'" 

Mrs.  Bailey,  very  much  distressed,  but 
quite  controlled,  watched  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said:  "Have  you  break- 
fasted ?  Have  you  a  janitor  in  this  build- 
ing ?  Can  he  get  us  some  coffee  and  a 
beefsteak  ?"  And  having  elicited  some  soi*t 
of  an  answer  to  these  questions,  she  re- 
fused to  hear  anything  more  until  a  little 
breakfast  was  set  before  them  in  the  sit- 
ting-room. Then  she  was  obliged  to  open 
the  conversation  again  herself.  She  had 
taken  off  her  bonnet  and  seemed  playing 
the  hostess. 

"Well.  Oily,  what  happened  V 

"  Pauline  has  broken  our  engagement."' 

"What!" 

"She  thinks  that  I  no  longer  love  her, 
but— but  Yirginia." 

Mrs.  Bailey  leaned  back  in  her  chair, 
and  dropped  her  eyes  in  her  lap.  with  her 
hands  helplessly  extended  on  the  table. 

Oliver  went  on :  "She  has  written  me  a 
letter  like  an  angel." 

• '  And  do  you  love  Yirginia  ?  You  have 
known  her  a  week.  I  was  there  but  once, 
and  didn't  notice  you.    Do  you  love  her  ?" 
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'*I  am  like  a  madman  about 
her.  She  is  absorbing.  It  is 
an  occupation  to  be  with  her. 
Is  it  not  terrible  that  I  should 
be  like  this?  And  Pauline — 
Oh,  if  you  could  see  that  letter! 
I  reverence  her.  I  could  kneel 
before  her  now." 

"You  seem  to  be  in  love 
wrth  two  women,"  said  Mrs. 
Bailey,  trying  to  be  sarcastic 
and  light.  ' '  I  saw  Pauline  yes- 
terday.   She  is  not  breaking  her 

heart  for  you.    She  looked  exalted.    I       "You  wish  to  humiliate  me,"  said  Oli- 
thought  her  charming.     Perhaps  you    ver.  gloomily.     "It  is  nothing  to  her  to 
had  better  see  her  again  before  you  de-    find  that  I  do  not  love  her," 
clare  vourself  to  your  siren."  "  Even  you  .'"  cried  Mrs.  Bailey.  "The 
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egotism  of  men  !  You  wish  her  to  be  bro- 
ken-hearted." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind." 

'*  Very  well.  Now  that  you're  angry 
you  are  probably  in  a  more  rational  frame 
of  mind.  And  Virginia,  does  she  love 
you  ?" 

"I  have  no  grounds  for  thinking  so: 
on  the  contrary — " 

"Give  me  your  reasons." 
"  She  has  gone  abroad." 
"Already?" 

"  I  read  it  in  the  paper." 

"That  is  good  proof  that  she  does  care. 
What  did  you  say  to  her?" 

"Nothing — nothing.  What  do  you  take 
me  for?  I  never  meant  to  break  with 
Pauline.  It  was  her  own  act.  I  came 
away  thinking  Virginia  was  there, but  she 
had  left  first.  I  meant  to  go  back  when 
she  had  gone,  and  try  to  hasten  our 
wedding.  Then  came  Pauline's  letter.  I 
meant  to  marry  her." 

"You  would  have  done  a  very  wicked 
thing,"  said  Mrs.  Bailey,  solemnly,  even 
bitterly.  She  seemed  to  be  thinking  of 
her  own  wrongs. 

"What  shall  I  do?" 

"It  seems  to  me  that  your  course  is 
plain." 

"I  see  nothing  plain.  Pauline  throws 
me  olf ;  Virginia  runs  away  from  me." 

"She  could  hardly  fall  into  your  arms 
like  ripe  fruit.  The  suddenness  of  her 
going  is  the  surprising  thing.  Father 
and  mother  too." 

"She  told  me,"  said  Oliver,  "that  it 
was  a  habit  of  theirs;  that  once  on  a 
Monday  her  father  said,  'Let's  go  to  Hol- 
land on  Wednesday,' and  they  went;  and 
once  they  went  to  France,  having  decided 
their  going  ten  hours  before.  It  is  their 
going  now  that  is  significant;  and  what 
is  my  'plain  course'?" 

"To  go  after  her  by-and-by:  not  at 
once." 

"And  after  all  what  have  I  to  offer 
her?    The  lot  of  a  poor  man's  wife." 

"You  will  have  an  incentive  to  become 
famous.  Excuse  me  for  saying  that  I 
have  never  thought  you  enough  in  love 
with  Pauline."  Mrs.  Bailey  rose  a  little 
languidly.  "Well,  I  came  summoned  like 
a  doctor,  and  I  have  given  my  prescrip- 
tion. J  can  do  no  more.  I  mean  to 
spend  the  next  three  hours  in  sleeping 
on  your  sofa  there,  for  I  have  travelled  all 
night,  and  my  nerves  are  much  shaken. 
Later  I  will  lunch  with  you,  and  you 


shall  put  me  in  my  train,  which  goes  out 
at  three." 

VIII. 

Iii  the  Salon  Carre  in  the  Louvre  a 
young  girl  stood  before  Giorgione's  im- 
mortal picture  called  "The  Pastoral," 
her  eyes  glowing  with  an  expression  that 
seemed  half  terror,  half  an  exalted  hap- 
piness. By  her  side  stood  a  very  careful- 
ly dressed  young  man  with  a  pale  and 
haggard  countenance.  He  devoured  the 
young  girl  with  his  eyes,  in  which  there 
was  but  one  simple  look — that  of  the  hun- 
ger of  his  soul.  They  had  stood  thus  in 
silence  for  some  minutes;  then  it  was  she 
who  spoke,  flashing  her  eyes  into  his,  and 
dropping  them  back  to  the  picture. 

"When  one  looks  at  this  picture,  any- 
thing seems  possible — the  smell  of  flowers, 
the  coolness  of  water,  the  sweet  vibration 
of  stringed  instruments,  golden  sun-filled 
air,  the  harboring  green  trees,  and  the 
grass  that  is  soft  and  has  no  rasping  un- 
sympathy.  Oh!  if  all  the  world  were  like 
this,  there  would  he  no  fear.  If  there 
could  he  no  evil  spoken  of  one — if  one 
could  think  no  evil  of  one's  self!" 

She  paused.  Her  companion  made  no 
answer.  He  seemed  hardly  to  have  taken 
in  the  sense  of  her  words.  Present^  she 
spoke  again,  with  a  less  steady  voice: 

"You  have  cast  yourself  from  a  safe 
ship  into  the  stormy  sea.  You  are  mad. 
Go  back  while  it  is  not  too  late." 

He  answered,  bitterly,  "I  have  burned 
my  ships,  since  you  will  be  so  metaphor- 
ical, and  the}-  are  no  longer  mine ;  and  if  I 
must  drown,  then  I  must." 

Still  she  looked  at  the  picture  and  he 
at  her.  Presently  he  said:  "There  is  no- 
thing so  complicated  as  you  think.  Your 
words  do  not  blind  me,  and  it  is  not  from 
conceit,  but  because,  as  the  heart  knoweth 
its  own  bitterness,  it  knows  its  own  love, 
and  it  knoAvs  that  one  being  that  is  its 
own  ;  and  when  a  man  and  woman  stand 
as  we  do  to-day,  they  are  as  alone  as 
Adam  and  Eve  were  in  Paradise,  and 
for  them  a  new  world  is  made,  and  to 
concern  themselves  with  any  other  per- 
sons or  things  is  sacrilege." 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  full,  as 
when  they  had  first  met;  a  superb  color 
Hooded  her  face. 

"I  am  a  woman."  she  said,  "and  the 
sorrow  of  the  world  weighs  heavily  on 
me,  marring  my  own  joy.  Lead  me  into 
your  manly  new  world  of  light." 


ROUNDING  THE  STAKE-BOAT. 

BY  WALTER  MITCHELL. 


SMK  looks  well  up  in  the  eye  of  the  wind, 
Down-pressed  by  the  weight  of  the  northeast  gale; 
The  fleet  of  fliers  is  left  behind. 

And  the  white  foam  kisses  her  low  lee  rail. 


The  lee  shrouds  curving,  the  weather  shrouds  taut, 
Our  bowsprit  dips  in  the  white  cap's  crown. 
And  we  know  she  is  carrying  all  she  ought. 


Each  sheet  stands  stilt'  as  a  rod  of  steel — 
If  anything  parts,  to  the  race  good-by !— 
And  the  firm,  strong  hands  gripped  hard  on 
wheel 

Respond  to  the  glance  of  the  anxious  eye, 


the 


As  the  helmsman  watches  the  quiv'ring  leach 
Of  the  mainsail  standing  like  a  board, 

Of  the  jib  and  topmast  stay-sail,  each 

Dark  with  the  spray  against  them  poured. 

Looming  larger  and  dead  ahead, 

Heaving  and  rolling,  the  stake-boat  black 

Bars  our  road  like  a  phantom  dread— 

The  mark  we  must  weather,  or  miss  our  tad 
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If  the  wind  would  veer!  might  we  only  luff! 
We  should  feel  we  were  down  in  Luck's 
good  books; 
But  we  know  we're  holding  her  near  enough, 
And  she'll  fetch  to  windward  of  where  she 
looks. 

And  as  if  aware  that  her  hour  is  come, 
Her  hour  when  the  laurel  awaits  her  clutch, 

Like  a  steed  inspired  by  the  battle  drum, 
She  answers  the  helmsman's  cunning  touch. 

One  breathless  moment  as  past  we  sweep, 
And  the  gun-fire  flashes,  the  whistles  sound, 

Then  with  sheets  eased  off  and  a  gladsome  leap, 
The  good  yacht  rushes  the  goal  around. 


A  light  hand  leaps  on  the  heel  of  the 
boom, 


And  with  swift  knife  slashes  the  reef 
knots  free; 
Drops  in  the  bunt  as  it  yields  him  room, 
While    it  brushes   the   crest   of  the 
sending  sea. 

And   swift   as   a   sea-bird   spreads  its 
wing, 

When  he  springs  inboard,  ere  there's 
time  to  speak, 
The  halyards  are  manned,  with  a  steady 


swing 

Mast-heading  the  mainsail,  throat  and 
peak. 


And  our  spinnaker-boom  to  port  is  swung, 
To  balance  the  main  to  the  starboard  guyed ; 

The  topmast  rises,  and  fluttering  fast, 
The  big  club-topsail  is  bellying  wide. 


And  squarely  the  wild  northeaster  before 
The  white  wake  swirling  a  mile  away, 
With  a  sweeping  roll  and  the  foam 
flung  o'er, 
The  "cup-defender"  speeds  up 
the  bay. 


LES  PORTEUSES. 


V.\     I.  AFC  A  I)  [<)    II  EARN. 


I. 

TT7HEN  you  find  yourself  for  the  first 
If  time,  upon  some  unshadowed  day, 
in  the  delightful  West  Indian  city  of  St. 
Pierre — supposing  that  you  own  the  sense 
of  poetry,  the  recollections  of  a  student 
there  is  apt  to  steal  upon  your  fancy  an 
impression  of  having  seen  it  all  before, 
ever  so  long  ago,  you  cannot  tell  where. 
The  sensation  of  some  happy  dream  you 
cannot  "wholly  recall  might  be  compared 
to  this  feeling.  In  the  simplicity  and 
solidity  of  the  quaint  architecture;  in  the 
eccentricity  of  bright  narrow  streets  all 
aglow  with  warm  coloring:  in  the  tints 
of  roof  and  wall,  antiquated  by  streakings 
and  patchings  of  mould  greens  and  grays: 
in  the  startling  absence  of  window-sashes, 
glass,  gas  lamps,  and  chimneys;  in  the 
blossom-tenderness  of  the  blue  heaven, 
the  splendor  of  tropic  light,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  tropic  wind— you  find  less 
the  impression  of  a  scene  of  to-day  than 
the  sensation  of  something  that  was  and 
is  not.  Slowly  this  feeling  strengthens 
with  your  pleasure  in  the  colorific  radi- 
ance of  costume;  the  semi-nudity  of  pass- 
ing figures;  the  puissant  shapeliness  of 
torsoes  ruddily  swart  like  statue  metal; 
the  rounded  outline  of  limbs  yellow  as 
tropic  fruit;  the  grace  of  attitudes;  the 
unconscious  harmony  of  groupings:  the 
gathering  and  folding  and  falling  of  light 
robes  that  oscillate  with  swaying  of  free 
forms;  the  sculptural  symmetry  of  unshod 
feet.  You  look  up  and  down  the  lemon- 
tinted  streets — down  to  the  dazzling  azure 
brightness  of  meeting  sky  and  sea;  up  to 
the  perpetual  verdure  of  mountain  woods 
— wondering  at  the  mellowness  of  tones, 
the  sharpness  of  lines  in  the  light,  the 
diaphaneity  of  colored  shadows,  always 
asking  memory,  '"When — where  did  I  see 
all  this  long  ago  ?" 

Then,  perhaps,  your  gaze  is  suddenly 
riveted  by  the  vast  and  solemn  beauty 
of  the  verdant  violet-shaded  mass  of  the 
dead  Volcano,  high -towering  above  the 
town,  visible  from  all  its  ways,  and  um- 
braged,  maybe,  with  thinnest  curlings  of 
cloud,  like  spectres  of  its  ancient  smoking 
to  heaven.  And  all  at  once  the  secret  of 
your  dream  is  revealed,  with  the  rising  of 
many  a  luminous  memory — dreams  of  the 
Idyllists,  flowers  of  old  Sicilian  song,  fan 
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cies  limned  upon  Pompeiian  walls.  For 
a  moment  the  illusion  is  delicious:  you 
comprehend  as  never  before  the  charm  of 
a  vanished  world,  the  antique  life,  the 
story  of  terra-cottas  and  graven  stones 
and  gracious  things  exhumed:  even  the 
sun  is  not  of  to-day,  but  of  twenty  cen- 
turies gone:  thus,  and  under  such  a  light, 
walked  the  women  of  the  elder  world. 

Too  soon  the  hallucination  is  broken 
by  modern  sounds,  dissipated  by  modern 
sights — rough  trolling  of  sailors  descend- 
ing to  their  boats,  the  heavy  boom  of  a 
packet's  signal  gun — the  passing  of  an 
American  buggy.  Instantly  you  become 
aware  that  the  melodious  tongue  spoken 
by  the  passing  throng  is  neither  Hellenic 
nor  Roman:  only  the  beautiful  childish 
speech  of  French  slaves. 

II. 

But  what  slaves  were  the  fathers  of  this 
free  generation  ?    Your  anthropologists, 
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your  ethnologists,  seem  at  fault  here:  the 
African  traits  have  become  transformed ; 
the  African  characteristics  have  been  so 
modified  within  little  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years — by  interblending  of  blood,  by 
hahit,  by  soil  and  sun,  and  all  those  nat- 
ural powers  which  shape  the  mould  of 
races — that  you  may  look  in  vain  for  veri- 
fication of  ethnological  assertions.  No: 
this  is  a  special  race,  peculiar  to  the  isl- 
and as  are  the  shapes  of  its  peaks — a 
mountain  race,  and  mountain  races  are 
comely. 

The  erect  carriage  and  steady  swift  walk 
of  the  women  who  bear  burdens  are  es- 
pecially likely  to  impress  the  observer; 
it  is  the  sight  of  such  passers-by  which 
gives,  above  all,  the  antique  tone  and  col- 
or to  his  first  sensations;  and  the  larger 
part  of  the  female  population  of  mixed 
race  are  practised  carriers.  Nearly  all 
the  transportation  of  light  merchandise, 
as  well  as  of  meats,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
food  stuffs,  to  and  from  the  interior,  is 
effected  upon  human  heads.  At  some  of 
the  ports  the  regular  local  packets  are 
loaded  and  unloaded  by  women  and  girls, 
able  to  carry  any  trunk  or  box  to  its  des- 
tination. At  Fort-de-France  the  great 
steamers  of  the  Compagnie  Generale 
Transatlantique  are  entirely  coaled  by 
women,  who  carry  the  coal  on  their  heads, 
singing  as  they  come  and  go  in  procession 
of  hundreds;  and  the  work  is  done  with 
incredible  rapidity.  The  creole  porteuse, 
or  female  carrier,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  physical  types  in  the 
world. 

At  a  very  early  age,  perhaps  at  five 
years,  she  learns  to  carry  small  articles 
upon  her  head.  At  nine  or  ten  she  is  able 
to  carry  thus  a  tolerably  heavy  basket,  or 
a  trait  (a  wooden  tray  with  deep  out- 
ward-sloping sides)  containing  a  weight 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds;  and  is 
able  to  accompany  her  mother,  sister,  or 
cousin  on  long  peddling  journeys,  walk- 
ing barefoot  twelve  and  fifteen  miles  a 
day.  At  sixteen  or  seventeen  she  is  a 
tall  robust  girl  —  lithe,  vigorous,  tough, 
all  tendon  and  hard  flesh.  She  carries 
now  a  tray  or  a  basket  of  the  largest 
size,  and  a  burden  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
weight.  She  can  now  earn  about  thirty 
francs  (about  six  dollars)  a  month  by 
walking  fifty  miles  a  day  as  an  itinerant 
seller. 

As  a  general  rule  the  weight  is  such 


that  no  well-freighted  porteuse  can 
assisted  either  "  load"'  or  "unload"  (ch 
or  dechdge,  in  creole  phrase) ;  the  ef 
to  do  so  would  burst  a  blood-vessel,  wre 
a  nerve,  rupture  a  muscle.  She  car 
even  sit  down  under  her  burden  witl 
risk  of  breaking  her  neck:  absolute 
fection  of  the  balance  is  necessary  for  t 
preservation.  And  no  one  ever  ref 
to  aid  a  woman  to  lift  or  to  relieve  her 
of  her  burden ;  you  may  see  the  wea 
iest  merchant,  the  proudest  planter,  g 
ly  do  it.  The  meanness  of  refusing 
little  kindness  has  only  been  imagine* 
those  strange  Stories  of  Devils  wherev 
the  oral  and  uncollected  literature  of 
creole  abounds. 

IIL 

Preparing  for  her  journey,  the  yo 
machanne  (marchande)  puts  on  the  p 
est  and  briefest  chemise  in  her  possess 
and  the  most  worn  of  her  light  ca 
robes.  She  binds  a  plain  foulard  ne 
and  closely  about  her  head ;  and  if 
hair  be  long,  it  is  combed  back  and  gat 
ed  in  a  loop  behind.  Then,  with  a  sec 
foulard  of  coarser  quality,  she  mak< 
pad,  or,  as  she  calls  it,  tbche,  and  the 
mass  is  placed  upon  her  head,  over 
ornamental  foulard.  On  this  the  g 
loaded  trait  is  poised. 

She  wears  no  shoes:  the  soles  of  her 
are  toughened  so  as  to  feel  no  asperi 
and  present  to  sharp  pebbles  a  surfac 
once  yielding  and  resisting,  like  a  cusl 
of  solid  caoutchouc. 

Besides  her  load  she  carries  only  a  < 
vas  purse,  tied  to  her  girdle  on  the  r 
side,  and  on  the  left  a  very  small  bottl 
rum,  or  white  tafia — usually  the  lal 
because  it  is  so  cheap;  for  she  may 
always  find  the  Gouyave  Water  to  di 
— the  cold  clear  pure  stream  conveye 
the  fountains  of  Saint  Pierre  from 
highest  mountains  by  a  beautiful 
marvellous  plan  of  hydraulic  engin 
ing:  she  will  have  to  drink  betimes 
common  fountain  water  of  the  rem 
high-roads,  and  this  may  cause  dysen 
if  swallowed  without  a  spoonful  of  s 
its.  Therefore  she  never  travels  witl 
a  little  liquor. 

Lo!  she  is  ready:  " Chdge  mdin,  . 
pie,  che!"    She  bends  to  lift  the  en< 
the  heavy  trait  —  some  one  takes 
other:  it  is  on  her  head.  Perhaps 
winces  an  instant  :  the  weight  is  not 
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feetly  balanced;  she  settles  it  with  her 
hands,  gets  it  in  the  exacl  place.  Then, 
all  steady — lithe,  light,  half  naked — away 
she  moves  with  a  long  springy  step. 
So  even  her  walk  that  the  burden  nev- 
er sways;  vet  so  rapid  her  motion  that, 
however  good  a  walker  you  may  fancy 
yourself  to  be,  you  will  tire  out  after  a 
sustained  effort  of  fifteen  minutes  to  fol- 
low her  up  hill. 
Fifteen  minutes! — 
Bid  she  will  keep 
up  that  pace  with- 
out slackening — 
save  for  a  minute 
to  eat  and  drink 
it  mid -day — for  at 
least  eleven  hours 
and  forty-two  min- 
utes, the  briefest 
length  of  a  West 
Indian  day. 

Such  travel  in 
such  a  country 
would  be  impossible 
but  for  the  excellent 
national  roads,  lime-  - 
stone  high  ways,  sol- 
id, broad,  faultless- 
ly graded,  that  wind 
from  town  to  town, 
from  hamlet  to  ham 
let.  over  mountains, 
over  ravines,  as- 
cending by  zigzags 
to  heights  of  twenty-live  hundred  feet, 
traversing  the  primeval  forests  of  the  in- 
terior, now  skirting  the  dizziest  precipices, 
now  descending  into  the  loveliest  valleys. 
There  are  thirty-one  of  these,  magnificent 
routes,  with  a  total  length  of  488,052  me- 
tres (more  than  303  miles),  whereof  the 
construction  required  engineering  talent 
of  the  very  highest  order,  the  construction 
of  bridges  beyond  counting,  and  devices 
the  most  ingenious  to  provide  against  dan- 
gers of  storms,  floods,  landslips,  etc. 

IV. 

In  every  season,  in  almost  every  wea- 
ther, the  porteuse  makes  her  journey,  nev- 
er heeding  rain,  her  goods  being  protected 
by  double  and  triple  water-proof  cover- 
ings well  bound  down  over  her  trait. 
Yet  these  tropical  rains,  coming  suddenly 
with  a  cold  wind  upon  her  heated  and  al- 
most naked  body,  are  to  be  feared ;  but 
the  porteuse  seldom  suffers  from  them; 
she  seems  proof  against  fevers,  rheuma- 


tisms, ordinary  colds.  When  she  does 
break  down,  however,  the  malady  is  a 
frightful  one — a  pneumonia  that  carries 
off  the  victim  within  forty-eight  hours. 
Happily  among  her  class  these  fatalities 
are  very  rare. 

Murder  for  purposes  of  robbery  is  not 
an  unknow  n  crime  in  Martinique,  but  I 


ON  THE  MOUNTAIN  ROAD. 

am  told  the  porteuses  are  never  molested. 
And  yet  some  of  these  girls  carry  mer- 
chandise to  the  value  of  hundreds  of 
francs;  and  all  carry  money,  the  money 
received  for  goods  sold,  often  a  consider- 
able sum.  This  immunity  may  be  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  travel  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  only  by  day, 
and  usually  in  company.  A  very  pretty 
girl  is  seldom  suffered  to  journey  unpro- 
tected; she  has  either  a  male  escort  or 
several  experienced  and  powerful  women 
with  her.  In  the  cocoa  season,  when  car- 
riers start  from  Grande  Anse  as  early  as 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  reach 
St.  Pierre  by  dawn,  they  travel  in  strong 
companies  of  twenty  or  twenty-five,  sing- 
ing on  the  way.  As  a  general  rule  the 
younger  girls  at  all  times  go  two  together, 
keeping  step  perfectly  as  a  pair  of  blood- 
ed fillies;  only  the  veterans,  or  women 
selected  for  special  work  by  reason  of 
extraordinary  physical  capabilities,  go 
alone.    To  the  latter  class  belong  certain 
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LUNCHING  ON  A  BISCUIT  AT  FIVE  MILES  AN 
HOUR. — From  instantaneous  photograph. 

girls  employed  by  the  great  bakeries  of 
Fort-de-France  and  St.  Pierre:  these  are 
veritable  caryatides.  They  are  probably 
the  heaviest-laden  of  all,  carrying  baskets 
of  astounding'  size  far  up  into  the  moun- 
tains before  daylight,  so  as  to  furnish 
country  families  with  fresh  bread  at  an 
early  hour;  and  for  this  labor  they  re- 
ceive about  four  dollars  (twenty  francs)  a 
month  and  one  loaf  of  bread  per  diem. 

V. 

Forty  to  fifty  miles  a  day,  always  un- 
der a  weight  of  more  than  a  hundred 
pounds — for  when  the  trait  has  been 
emptied  she  puts  in  stones  for  ballast- 
carrying  her  employer's  merchandise  and 
money  over  the  mountain  ranges,  beyond 
the  peaks,  across  the  ravine,  through  the 
tropical  forest,  sometimes  through  by- 
ways haunted  by  the  fer-de-lance :  and 
this  in  summer  or  winter,  the  season  of 
rains  or  the  season  of  heat,  the  time  of 
fevers  or  the  time  of  hurricanes,  at  a  franc 
a  day!    How  does  she  live  upon  it  ? 

There  are  twenty  sous  to  the  franc. 
The  girl  leaves  St.  Pierre  with  her  load 
at  early  morning.  At  the  second  village, 
Morne  Rouge,  she  halts  to  buy  one,  two, 
or  three  biscuits  at  a  sou  apiece;  and 
reaching  Ajoupa-Bouillon  later  in  the 


forenoon,  she  may  buy  another  biscuit  or 
two.  Altogether  she  may  be  expected  to 
eat  five  sous  of  biscuit  or  bread  before 
reaching  Grande  Anse,  where  she  prob- 
ably has  a  meal  waiting  for  her.  This 
ought  to  cost  her  ten  sous,  especially  if 
there  be  meat  in  her  ragout,  which  repre- 
sents a  total  expense  of  fifteen  sous  for 
eatables.  Then  there  is  the  additional 
cost  of  the  cheap  liquor,  which  she  must 
mix  with  her  drinking  water,  as  it  would 
be  more  than  dangerous  to  swallow  pure 
cold  water  in  her  heated  condition — five 
sous  more.  This  makes  the  franc.  But 
such  a  hasty  and  really  erroneous  esti- 
mate does  not  include  expenses  of  lodging 
and  clothing.  She  may  sleep  on  the  bare 
floor  sometimes,  and  twenty  francs  a  year 
may  keep  her  in  clothes;  but  she  must 
rent  the  floor  and  pay  for  the  clothes  out 
of  that  franc.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  not 
only  does  all  this  upon  her  twenty  sous 
a  day,  but  can  even  economize  something' 
which  will  enable  her,  when  her  youth 
and  force  decline,  to  start  in  business  for 
herself.  And  her  economy  will  not  seem 
so  wonderful  when  I  assure  you  that 
thousands  of  men  here — huge  men  mus- 
cled like  bulls  and  lions — live  upon  an 
average  expenditure  of  five  sous  a  day. 
One  sou  of  bread,  two  sous  of  manioc 
flour,  one  sou  of  dried  codfish,  one  sou 
of  tafia:  such  is  their  meal. 

There  are  women  carriers  who  earn 
more  than  a  franc  a  day — women  with  a 
particular  talent  for  selling,  who  are  paid 
on  commission — from  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent.  These  eventuall}'  make  themselves 
independent  in  many  instances:  they  con- 
tinue to  sell  and  bargain  in  person,  but 
hire  a  young  girl  to  cany  the  goods. 

VI. 

"On  7c  mdchanne  /"  rings  out  a  rich 
alto,  resonant  as  the  tone  of  a  gong,  from 
behind  the  balisiers  that  shut  in  our  gar- 
den. There  are  two  of  them — no,  three — 
Maiyotte,  Chechelle,  and  Rina.  Maiyotte 
and  Chechelle  have  just  arrived  from 
Saint  Pierre ;  Rina  comes  from  Gros- 
Morne  with  fruits  and  vegetables.  Sup- 
pose we  call  them  all  in,  and  see  what 
they  have  got.  Maiyotte  and  Chechelle 
sell  on  commission;  Rina  sells  for  her 
mother,  who  has  a  little  garden  at  Gros- 
Morne. 

"Bonjou\ Maiyotte;  bonjoiC,  Chechelle! 
coument  ou  kalle,  l\iua.  che!"  Throw 
open  the  folding-doors  to  let  the  great 
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trays  pass!  Now  all  these  are  unloaded 
by  old  There/a  and  by  young  A.dou;  all 
Hit-  packs  are  Oil  the  Moor,  and  Hie  water- 
proof wrappings  are  being  uncorded, 
while  A.h  -  Maumzell,  the  adopted  child, 
brings  the  rum  and  water  for  the  tall 
walkers. 

"Oh.  what  a  medley.  Maiyotte!"  Ink- 
stands and  wooden  cows;  purses  and  pa- 
per doe.s  and  cats;  dolls  and  cosmetics; 
pins  and  needles  and  soap  and  tooth- 
brushes :  candied  fruits  and  smoking  caps  ; 
pclotcs  of  thread,  and  tapes,  and  ribbons, 
and  laces,  and  Madeira  wine:  cull's  and 
collars,  and  dancing  shoes,  and  tobacco 
sachets!  Jesis-Maia !  the  pretty  fou- 
lards! Azure  and  yellow  in  checker- 
in  gs,  orange  and  crimson  in  stripes,  rose 
and  scarlet  in  plaidings,  and  bronze  tints, 
and  beetle  tints  of  black  and  green. 

"  Chechelle,  what  a  bloucoutoum  if 
you  should  ever  let  that  tray  fall  -  u'io  ya 
yaie!"  Here  is  a  whole  shop  of  crock- 
eries and  porcelains — plates,  dishes,  cups, 
earthen  ware  canaris  and  dobanncx.  And 
gift  mugs  and  cups, and  knives  and  forks, 
and  cheap  spoons,  and  tin  coffee-pots,  and 
tin  rattles  for  babies,  and  tin  flutes  for 
horrid  little  boys,  and  pencils,  and  note- 
paper  and  envelopes. 

"Oh,  Rina,  what  superb  oranges !  fully 
twelve  inches  round!  And  these,  which 
look  something  like  our  mandarines,  what 
do  you  call  them?"  "Zorange-maeaque !" 
(monkey-oranges).  And  here  are  avoca- 
dos— beauties;  guavas  of  three  dill'ereiif 
kinds;  tropical  cherries  (which  have  four 
seeds  instead  of  one) ;  tropical  raspberries, 
whereof  the  entire  eatable  portion  conies 
off  in  one  elastic  piece,  lined  with  some- 
thing like  white  silk.  Here  are  fresh 
nutmegs;  the  thick  green  case  splits  in 
equal  halves  at  a  touch  ;  and  see  the  beau- 
tiful heart  within — deep  dark  glossy  red, 
all  wrapped  in  a  bright  net-work  of  flat 
blood -colored  fibre  spun  over  it,  like 
branching  veins.  This  big  heavy  red  and 
yellow  thing  is  a  pomme - cy 'there :  the 
smooth  cuticle,  bitter  as  gall,  covers  a 
sweet  juicy  pulp  interwoven  with  some- 
thing that  seems  like  cotton  thread.  Here 
is  a  ])oni))i('-ca)i)i<'ll( • :  inside  its  scaly  cov- 
ering is  the  most  delicious  yellow  custard 
conceivable,  with  little  black  seeds  float- 
ing in  it.  This  larger  corossol  has  almost 
as  delicate  an  interior,  only  the  custard  is 
white  instead  of  yellow.  Here  are  chris- 
tophines,  great  pear-shaped  things,  white 
and  green  according  to  kind,  with  a  peel 


prickly  and  knobby  as  the  skin  of  a  horn- 
ed toad;  bul  they  stew  exquisitely.  And 
melongines,  or  egg  plants,  and  palmiste- 
pith,and  chadeques,an6  pom  mes-d'  Haiti, 
and  roots  that  at  first  sight  look  all  alike. 
But  they  are  not  :  t  here  are  camanioc,  and 
couscous,  and  ziguames,  and  choux-cara- 
ibes,  and  various  kinds  of  patates  among 
I  hem.  old  Thereza's  magic  will  trans- 
form these  shapeless  muddy  things  be- 
fore evening  into  pyramids  of  smoking 
gold,  into  odorous  porridges  that  will  look- 
like  messes  of  molten  amber  and  liquid 
pearl;  for  Pina,  makes  a  good  sale. 

Then  <  fhechelle  manages  to  dispose  of  a 
fin  coffee-pot  and  a  big  cana.ri;  and  Mai- 
yotte, makes  the  best  sale  of  all,  for  the 
sight  of  a  funny  biscuit  doll  has  made  Ah- 
Maumzell  cry  and  smile  so  at  the  same 
time  that  I  should  feel  unhappy  for  the 
res!  of  my  life  if  I  did  not  buy  it  for  her. 
I  knew  i  ought  to  get  some  change  out  of 
that  six  francs;  and  Maiyotte,  who  is  black, 
but  comely  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the 
curtains  of  Solomon,  seems  to  be  aware  of 
the  fact. 

Oh,  Maiyotte,  how  plaintive  that  pretty 
sphinx  face  of  yours,  now  turned  in  pro- 
filers if  you  knew  you  looked  beautiful 
thus,  with  the  great  gold  circlets  of  your 
ears  glittering  and  swaying  as  you  bend  ! 
And  why  are  you  so  long,  so  long  unty- 
ing that  poor  little  canvas  purse,  fum- 
bling and  lingering  it?  Is  it  because  you 
waul  me  to  think  of  the  weight  of  thai 
trait,  and  the  sixty  kilometres  you  must 
walk",  and  the  heat,  and  the  dust,  and  all 
the  disappointments?  Ah!  you  are  cun- 
ning. Maiyotte!    No,  I  do  not  wanf  the 

change! 

Sundown  approaches:  the  light  lias 
turned  ;i  rich  yellow;  long  black  shapes 
lie  across  the. curving  road — shadows  of 
balisier  and  palm,  shadows  of  tamarind 
and  Indian-reed,  shadows  of  ceiba  and 
giant  fern.  And  the  porteuses  are  com- 
ing down  through  the  lights  and  dark- 
nesses of  the  way  from  far  Grande  Anse, 
to  halt  a  moment  in  this  little  village. 
They  are  going  to  sit  down  on  the  road- 
side here  before  the  house  of  tin'  baker; 
and  there  is  his  great,  black  workman 
.lean-Marie,  looking  for  them  from  the 
doorway,  wailing  to  relieve  them  of  their 
loads.  Jean-Marie  is  the  strongest  man 
in  all  theChamp  Elore:  see  what  a  torso, 
as  he  stands  there  naked  to  the  waist! 
His  day's  work  is  done;  but  he  likes  to 
wait  for  the  girls,  though  he  is  old  now, 
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and  has  sons  tall  as  himself.  It  is  a 
habit;  some  say  that  he  had  a  daughter 
once — a  porteuse  like  those  coming — and 
used  to  wait  for  her  thus  at  that  very 
doorway,  until  one  evening-  she  failed  to 
appear,  and  never  returned  till  he  car- 
ried her  home  in  his  arms  dead,  stricken 
by  a  serpent  in  some  mountain  path. 

Here  they  come,  the  girls — yellow,  red, 
black.  See  the  Hash  of  the  yellow  feet 
where  they  touch  the  light!  And  what 
impossible  tint  the  red  limbs  take  in  the 
changing  glow!  Finotte,  Pauline,  Me- 
delh — all  together,  as  usual,  with  Ti-Cle 
trotting  behind,  very  tired.  Never  mind, 
Ti-Cle,  von  will  outwalk  your  cousins 
when  you  are  a  few  years  older — pretty 
Tide.  Here  come  Cyrillia  and  Zabette, 
and  Fefe  and  Dodotte,  and  Fevriette;  and 
behind  them  are  coming  the  two  chabines 
—golden  girls — the  twin  sisters  who  sell 
silks  and  threads  and  foulards;  always 
together,  always  wearing  robes  and  ker- 
chiefs of  similar  color,  so  that  you  can 
never  tell  which  is  Lorrainie  and  which 
Edoualise. 

And  all  smile  to  see  Jean-Marie  wait- 
ing for  them,  and  to  hear  his  deep  kind 
voice  calling,  "  Coument  on  ye,  che  '.  cou- 
ment  ou  TcalleV  (How  art  thou,  dear? 
how  goes  it  with  thee  '.)  And  they  mostly 
make  answer,  Toutt  douce,  cite:  et  OU  V 
(All  sweetly,  dear ;  and  thou  '.)    lint  some, 


overweary,  cry  to  him,  "A/*/  declidge 
moin  vite,  chh !  moin  lasse,  lasse  /"  (Un- 
load me  quickly,  dear,  for  I  am  very 
weary.)  Then  he  takes  off  their  burdens, 
and  fetches  bread  for  them,  and  says  fool- 
ish little  things  to  make  them  laugh. 
And  they  are  pleased,  and  laugh,  just  like 
children,  as  they  sit  right  down  on  the 
road  there  to  munch  their  dry  bread. 

So  often  have  I  watched  that  scene! 
Let  me  but  close  my  eyes  one  moment 
and  it  will  come  back  to  me,  through  all 
the  thousand  miles,  over  the  graves  of  the 
days. 

Again  I  see  the  mountain  road  in  the 
yellow  glow,  banded  with  umbrages  of 
palm.  Again  I  watch  the  light  feet  com- 
ing— now  in  shadow,  now  in  sun — sound- 
lessly as  falling  leaves.  Still  I  can  hear 
the  voices  crying,  "  Ah !  declidge  moin 
rite,  che  !  moin  lasse and  see  the  mighty 
arms  outreach  to  take  the  burdens  away. 

(July  there  is  a  change — I  know  not 
what!  All  vapory  the  road  is.  and  the 
fronds,  and  the  comely  coming  feet  of  the 
bearers,  and  even  this  light  of  sunset — 
sunset  that  is  ever  larger  and  nearer  to 
us  than  dawn,  even  as  death  than  birth. 
And  the  weird  way  appeareth  a  way 
whose  dust  is  the  dust  of  generations; 
and  the  shape  that  waits  is  never  Jean- 
Marie,  but  one  darker  and  stronger;  and 
these  are  surely  voices  of  tired  souls  who 
cry  to  Thee,  thou  dear  black  Giver  of  the 
perpetual  rest,  "Ah!  declidge  moin  vite,, 
eld' !  moin  lasse  /" 


TO  SLEEP. 


BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

FLOCK  of  sheep  that  leisurely  pass  by. 
One  after  one;  the  sound  of  rain,  and  bees 
Murmuring;  the  fall  of  rivers,  winds  and  seas, 
Smooth  fields,  while  sheets  of  water,  and  pure  sky; 
T  have  thought  of  all  by  turns,  and  yet  to  lie 
Sleepless!  and  soon  the  small  birds'  melodies 
Must  hear,  first  uttered  from  my  orchard  trees; 
And  the  first  cuckoo's  melancholy  cry. 
Even  thus  last  night,  and  two  nights  more,  I  lay, 
And  could  not  win  thee,  Sleep!  by  any  stealth; 
So  do  not  let  me  wear  to-night  away: 
Without  thee  what  is  all  the  morning's  wealth? 
('•line,  blessed  barrier  between  day  and  day, 
Dear  mother  of  fresh  thoughts  and  joyous  health! 


A  FLOCK  OF  SHEEP  THAT  LEISURELY  PASS  BY. 


ADR  I A  AX  VA 

BY  e.  : 

ONE  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  school 
of  Dutch  painting  says  the  Van  do 
Veldes  form  a  dynasty  in  Dutch  art.  and 
the  founder  was  one  Esias  van  de  Velde. 
However  this  may  be.  the  youngest  and 
last  of  the  dynasty.  Adriaan,  horn  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1639.  is  the  most  important 
member.    Nature  always  wore  for  him  a 


X  DE  VELDE. 

HA  SON 

smiling-  face.  There  are  none  of  Ruys- 
dael's  desolate  wastes  orWynants's  dreary 
scenes,  but  fresh  verdure,  tranquil  skies, 
bright  sunlight,  to  be  seen  in  his  pictures. 

Houbraken  declares  that  as  soon  as 
Adriaan  could  read  he  could  paint:  that 
on  his  return  from  school  he  would  bor- 
row his  father's  or  his  brother  "Willem's 
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ADRIAAN  VAN  DE  VELDE. 

brushes  and  paint  on  the  walls  as  far  as 
his  arms  could  reach.  His  father,  who 
was  a  good  draughtsman,  intended  that 
the  boy  should  follow  in  his  steps,  so  paid 
but  scant  attention  to  the  subjects  the 
youthful  artist  tried  to  depict;  but  one 
day  finding-  on  the  side  of  the  bed  (for  the 
boy,  in  default  of  wall  space,  would  paint 
on  furniture)  a  cow,  well  painted  for  so 
young  a  child,  decided  that  it  would  be 
worse  than  useless  to  try  to  alter  the  boy's 
decided  bent.  He  determined  to  take 
Adriaan  with  some  of  his  sketches  to  his 
friend  Jan  Wynants  and  ask  his  opinion 
as  to  the  child's  talent.  Wynants  was  as- 
tonished at  the  excellence  of  the  sketches, 
and  ottered  at  once  to  take  him  as  his 
pupil, and  the  story  is  that  Wynants's  wife, 
present  at  the  interview,  told  her  husband, 
"  You  will  not  have  a  pupil;  he  will  soon 
prove  to  be  your  master."  Whether  the 
story  be  true  or  not,  certainly,  when  even 
a  young  lad,  Van  de  Velde  almost  veri- 
fied the  prediction — if  prediction  there  was 
—for  by  the  time  he  was  twenty  he  paint- 
ed for  Wynants  cattle  and  figures  in  his 
landscapes,  and  he  and  his  master  always 
remained  firm  friends,  the  elder  artist 
taking  pride  in  his  pupil's  success. 

Adriaan  soon  mastered  the  technicali- 
ties of  his  art,  and  ere  long  Wynants  de- 
clared unreservedly  that  he  had  nothing 
to  learn  from  any  master  save  one — who 
had  always  something  to  teach  an  artist 


— nature.  And  never  had  nature 
a  more  studious  pupil — one  who 
never  permitted  imagination  to 
supplement  nature.  There  are 
etchings  of  his  that  bear  date  1653, 
showing  that  even  when  a  lad  of 
fourteen  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 
need  of  patient  observation  if  he 
desired  success.  These  etchings 
are  perhaps  somewhat  feeble,  done 
with  a  fine  point,  but,  considering 
his  age,  wonderful  productions. 
There  are  eight  in  the  set;  they 
are  very  rare,  and  whenever  of- 
fered for  sale  command  high 
prices. 

Blanc,  in  his  notice  of  Van  de 
Velde,  writes:  "  What  appealed  to 
him  in  nature  was  sweetness  and 
serenity.  His  cattle  graze  upon 
velvet  turf  at  the  foot  of  fine  trees, 
the  leaves  of  which  the  soft  air 
gently  stirs,  under  skies  of  pale 
blue,  in  a  species  of  terrestrial 
paradise,  Avherein  the  noise  of  the 
world  is  hushed,  and  the  tumult  of  un- 
quiet souls  is  calmed. 

"Emulous  of  Paul  Potter  in  the  art  of 
depicting  animals,  Adriaan  van  de  Velde 
displays  more  richness  in  his  accessories 
than  did  his  illustrious  predecessor.  Pot- 
ter employed  all  his  genius  in  the  endea- 
vor to  reproduce  the  expression,  the  physi- 
ognomy of  the  soul,  if  one  may  so  express 
it,  of  animals.  In  his  eyes  the  landscape 
was  but  an  accessory;  it  was  enough  ma- 
terial for  him  for  a  picture,  to  take  a  cor- 
ner of  a  green  pasture  where  one  or  two 
cows  resting  at  the  foot  of  an  oak  awaited 
the  hour  for  returning  to  their  stable. 
Van  de  Velde  is  not  only  a  great  animal 
painter,  but  likewise  a  great  landscapist. 
His  cattle  are  to  be  found  in  fields  en- 
riched with  thick  trees,  bordered  by  lakes 
and  rivers  beyond  which  wide  perspectives 
can  be  seen;  a  soft  caressing  wind  bears 
through  the  sky  clouds  light  and  foamy, 
like  those  of  Karl  Dujardin.  All  the 
beauties  of  nature,  in  a  word,  contribute 
to  the  effect  he  wishes  to  produce.  The 
cows,  the  horses,  of  Paul  Potter  are  with- 
out doubt  incomparable,  and  no  other  ar- 
tist has  ever  been  able  to  unite  in  such  a 
degree  vigor  and  simplicity  of  expression ; 
but  Adriaan  van  de  Velde,  by  an  entirely 
different  love  for  nature,  has  also  reached 
just  as  rare  a  perfection.  In  the  works 
of  this  last  excellent  master  grace  is  al- 
ways married  to  truth.    In  looking  at  the 
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pictures  of  Paul  Potter  and  Adriaau  van 
de  Wide,  1  picture  to  myself  that  the  one 
must  serve  as  the  model  of  good-fellow- 
ship, the  other  as  a  mixture  of  grace  and 
sinipl  icity." 

Although  our  artist  paid  such  careful 
attention  to  his  landscape,  yet  he  made 
it  subordinate;  to  his  cattle,  who  always 
occupied  the  principal  place;  and  when 
with  animals  he  introduced  humanity, 
such  figures  were  also  subordinated  ;  they 


ing  groups  of  figures  introduced  by  bis 
friend. 

When  be  chose  to  paint  pictures  where 
landscape;  and  animals  were  to  be  subordi- 
nate, Van  de  Velde  was  perfectly  capable 
of  painting  figures  full  of  grace  and  ac- 
tion, such  as  "The  Amusements  of  Win- 
ter," representing  people  skating,  which 
has  been  most  admirably  engraved  by 
Jacques  Aliamenf,  and  the  two  views  of 
the  "Coast  of  Schevenineren." 


"  THK  FARM  COTTAOE. 
By  permission  of  Ad.  Braun  ct  Cie,  Paris.    From  a  photograph  "f  tlio  painting  by  Adr 


tan  van  de  Velde. 


never  obtruded,  though  lie  painted  them 
as  well  as  did  Wouvermans,  as  witness  his 
celebrated  '-Blind  Flute -Player."  Wy- 
nants  preferred  to  have  his  pupil  paint 
his  figures  rather  than  any  one  else,  and 
Hobbema,Van  derHeyden,and  even  Ruys- 
dael  himself  often  made  use  of  his  skilful 
brush.  Van  der  Nerf,  who  was  called  the 
Douw  of  architectural  painters,  received 
double  the  value  of  his  works  when  they 
were  peopled  by  the  careful  and  imagi- 
native spirit  of  Adriaau.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  "Town-Hall  of  Amsterdam," 
now  in  the  Louvre;  more  than  half  of  its 
interest  and  value  is  owing  to  the  charm- 


Some  of  his  bunting  scenes  are  as  tine 
as  Won vermans's,  and  Sir  Thomas  Baring 
owns  a  "Rendezvous''  representing  the 
assemblage  of  the  huntsmen  on  the  ter- 
race,  which  is  a  superb  specimen  of  his 
style. 

He  seems  never  to  have  left  his  native 
place,  Amsterdam.  He  died  at  thirty- 
three,  yet  nearly  every  public  and  private 
gallery  of  note  in  Europe  owns  one  or 
more  of  his  pictures.  Some  of  bis  paint- 
ings, treating  the  most  pathetic  subjects 
in  Christian  art,  show  that  he  was  able  to 
portray  the  strong  emotions  as  well  as 
the  tranquil  joys  of  pastoral  life. 


TIIK  great  centennial  commemoration 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  Washington  fully  satisfied 
the  emotion  with  which  it  was  anticipa- 
ted. In  fact,  before  the  day  dawned  the 
celebration  had  acquired  a  popular  mo- 
mentum which  assured  its  success.  It 
was  precisely  the  thing  which  could  not 
be  forecast  or  controlled,  and  was  entire- 
ly independent  of  the  arrangements  that 
made  the  celebration  so  imposing  and 
so  memorable.  The  three  days  in  New 
York  were  a  revelation  of  the  character 
of  the  city  which  was  very  striking.  The 
entire  good-nature  and  general  good  or- 
der were  perhaps  to  be  expected.  They 
have  appeared  before  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. But  there  was  a  conscious 
patriotism  and  national  pride  and  sen- 
timent of  amity  which  were  surprising 
in  a  population  of  such  diverse  nation- 
ality. 

It  was  pleasant,  also,  to  observe 
throughout  the  commemoration  the  heart- 
iness of  the  love  and  honor  for  Wash- 
ington. The  light  banter  which  has  be- 
come almost  a  popular  habit  in  allusions 
to  him  wholly  disappeared,  and  although 
nothing  could  be  more  comical  than 
many  of  the  portraits  and  figures,  which 
in  every  impossible  and  preposterous 
guise  strained  the  reverence  in  which  he 
is  held,  yet  they  were  all  seriously  de- 
signed, and  illustrated  only  an  imperfect 
art,  not  a  derisive  purpose.  The  Father 
of  his  Country  posing  as  a  full-armored 
knight  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  an  ex- 
traordinary conception.  But  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  of  American  sculptors 
has  draped  him  in  the  Roman  toga. 

Washington  serenely  survives  all  jests 
and  caricature,  and  extravagant  expres- 
sion of  every  kind,  and  one  of  the  chief 
if  not  the  greatest  of  the  benefits  of  the 
great  commemoration  is  that  it  has  im- 
pressed him  upon  the  universal  Amer- 
ican consciousness  more  clearly  and 
strongly  than  ever.  The  myth  has  large- 
ly vanished  before  the  fact.  The  gran- 
deur of  his  actual  service  is  better  un- 
derstood than  ever  before,  and  the  actual 
Washington  transcends  the  fabled  hero. 
The  civil  Avar  naturally  stimulated  inter- 
est in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  we 
have  learned  since  the  war  more  in  detail 
the  situation  from  which  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Washington  delivered  us  than 
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was  generally  known  before.  There  is 
one  fact  which  was  not  made  prominent 
during  the  commemoration,  but  which 
is  not  to  be  forgotten  in  considering 
the  story  of  the  century.  The  wonder- 
working Constitution  not  only  prepared 
a  complete  organization  of  government, 
but  it  supplied  the  structure  of  a  nation 
which  was  yet  to  be  developed.  There 
was  already,  indeed,  the  national  in- 
stinct. There  were  in  the  colonies  and 
in  their  Revolutionary  association  the 
possibilities  of  a  nation.  But  it  is  true, 
as  John  Quincy  Adams  showed  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  jubilee  fifty  years  ago,  that 
the  original  States  were  never  properly 
sovereign.  And  it  was  equally  true,  as 
Washington  said,  that  a  national  gov- 
ernment was  indispensable  for  the  com- 
mon welfare. 

But  the  nation  was  not  yet  a  conscious 
existence.  It  was  prospective,  waiting  to 
be  born.  The  century  lias  developed  it. 
By  the  most  powerful  foi'ces,  by  instinct 
and  habit,  by  geographical  situation  and 
language,  by  the  overpowering  traditions 
of  race  and  hereditary  institutions,  by  the 
necessary  co-operation  and  commingling 
of  common  interests  and  enterprise,  and 
by  a  dominant  homogeneity  vital  enough 
to  assimilate  immense  foreign  accretions, 
a  new  nation  has  arisen,  to  which  by 
marvellous  forecast  the  Constitution  was 
perfectly  adapted.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  facts  which  were  commemorated  by 
the  celebration. 

It  is  inevitable  also  that  in  the  pro- 
digious development  of  the  century  dan- 
gerous tendencies  should  have  appeared. 
No  greater  or  more  timely  word  could  be 
spoken  at  such  a  triumphant  festival  than 
that  which  reminded  us  that  our  true 
greatness  is  not  in  our  institutions,  but  in 
ourselves.  Institutions  of  the  best  design 
may  be  perverted.  It  is  the  common- 
place of  history  that  Csesar  founded  the 
empire  upon  republican  forms.  The  ship 
of  state  may  be  triply  plated  and  of  ma- 
jestic port,  but  it  is  the  captain  and  his 
crew  that  assure  the  prosperous  voyage. 

This  was  the  apple  of  gold  in  a  picture 
of  silver  which  the  Bishop  of  New  York 
offered  to  Washington's  successor  in  old 
St.  Paul's.  In  the  midst  of  our  prodigious 
affluence  and  amazing  material  progress, 
in  the  magnificent  paean  of  triumph  re- 
sounding through  the  country,  naturally 
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pitched  in  the  exulting  major  key,  he 
touched  a  minor  note.  The  progress  and 
power  and  prosperity  are  undeniable.  But 
with  these  there  are  tendencies  and  signs 
which  every  patriot  will  heed. 

The  details  of  the  celebration  will  be 
long  remembered.  Nor  can  any  similar 
scene  be  expected  in  the  country  for  many 
a  year.  The  little  incidents  of  universal 
experience,  the  half -hour  occupied  in 
pressing  up  the  steps  to  a  station  of  the 
elevated  railroad,  the  two  hours  of  suffo- 
cating struggle  to  reach  a  door,  the  board- 
ing up  of  steps  and  balconies  to  save  them 
from  the  destroying  crush  of  people,  the 
resistless  streams  of  masses  of  men  and 
women, as  insurmountable  as  the  currents 
of  a  river  rapid,  all  vividly  depict  the  enor- 
mous throng  and  the  terror  of  its  might, 
as  Boswell's  description  of  Johnson's  little 
personal  peculiarities  reproduces  the  man. 
Everybody  has  his  own  story  to  tell,  and 
the  detailed  accounts  of  the  three  days  in 
newspapers,  books,  letters,  and  traditions 
with  which  the  bewildered  patriot  will 
have  to  deal  at  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Constitution  may  well  move  the  sympa- 
thy of  his  ancestry.  As  Uncle  Sam  says 
in  the  amusing  cut  in  the  number  of  Har- 
per's Weekly  which  illustrates  the  cele- 
bration, "  Whe-ew  !  what  will  the  tew- 
hundredth  be  ?" 


The  centennial  commemoration  natu- 
rally suggested  a  comparison  of  the  social 
and  political  aspects  of  the  two  years  1789 
and  18S9.  The  debate  has  proceeded  vig- 
orously in  the  newspapers. with  trenchant 
assertion  and  counter-assertion,  reply  and 
rejoinder,  and  with  the  general  pacific 
conclusion  that  "  much  may  be  said  upon 
both  sides.'*  Fact  can  always  be  set 
against  fact,  and  every  age  and  year  will 
supply  incidents  which  illustrate  the  most 
diverse  views.  Does  not  the  good  book 
furnish  texts  for  every  side  of  every  reli- 
gious controversy?  Are  not  the  God  of 
Love  and  the  God  of  Battles  equally  in- 
voked as  essentially  the  same  supreme 
being  ? 

The  memoirs  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
the  letters  of  Fisher  Ames,  the  diary  of 
Maclay,  and  all  the  other  letters  and  dia- 
ries and  biographies  of  the  time,  the  news- 
papers which  bear  testimony  upon  the 
pages  of  McMaster's  history,  and  the 
graphic  and  interesting  record  of  John 
Fiske's  Critical  Period,  certainly  reveal 
our  fathers  as  men  full  of  human  natm^e, 


their  press  savagely  criticising  public  men, 
and  pouring  out  scorn  upon  the  opposing 
party.  John  Adams,  one  of  the  toughest 
and  testiest  of  the  old  combatants,  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm  and  stress  of  angry 
controversy,  appeals  to  posterity  against 
the  rascalhy  falsehood  and  injustice  of  his 
own  age  and  contemporaries. 

His  appeal  has  a  familiar  sound,  and  as 
the  student  penetrates  farther  and  deeper 
into  the  long-hushed  tumult  of  a  dead  cen- 
tury he  recognizes  the  passions  that  he 
knows,  and  the  prejudices  and  ignorance 
which  are  the  same  in  Prince  Albert  coats 
and  long  trousers  as  in  cocked  hats  and 
knee-breeches.  Such  details  are  constant- 
ly repeated,  and  one  can  be  always  quoted 
against  another.  But,  for  all  that,  every 
age  is  not  a  mere  reproduction  of  another. 
Burke  says  that  the  ambition  of  Richard 
II. 's  reign  is  the  ambition  of  George  III.'s. 
That  is  to  say,  man  is  man.  But  Burke 
would  not  have  alleged  that  the  national 
character  and  the  political  and  social  as- 
pects of  England  in  1380  were  those  of 
England  in  1780. 

There  is  a  certain  appreciable  tendency 
in  every  age,  a  general  character  founded 
upon  the  aggregate  detail,  by  which  the 
progress  of  civilization  is  determined.  Be- 
cause John  Adams  appealed  to  a  later 
age  it  does  not  follow  that  the  later  age 
would  be  essentially  superior,  nor  that 
John  Adams  did  not  confound  his  own 
discomfort  with  a  universal  condition.  In 
general  any  change  seems  preferable  to 
present  suffering.  The  very  young  man 
thinks  that  to  be  rid  of  a  present  ill  he 
would  sacrifice  a  year  or  two  at  the  other 
end  of  his  life.  But  he  is  less  liberal  with 
those  years  as  he  approaches  threescore 
and  ten.  It  is  only  by  the  comparative 
study  known  to  our  modern  historians 
that  we  can  touch  the  real  differences  of 
times,  or  mark  the  change  and  progress,  if 
such  there  be. 

We  may  say  unhesitatingly  that  there 
was  a  more  general  sense  of  the  duty  of 
charity  and  of  the  care  of  criminals  in 
England  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury than  in  its  middle  years;  and  in  the 
same  way  we  may  say  that  there  are  cer- 
tain forms  of  public  evil  in  this  country 
now  that  did  not  exist  here  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Politics  in  England  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  unblushingly  venal.  But 
our  colonial  politics  and  those  which 
immediately  followed,  however  hot  and 
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unmannerly,  were  not  in  any  general 
sense  corrupt.  Duane's  Aurora  undoubt- 
edly blackguarded  Washington  in  a  fash- 
ion which  would  not  now  be  tolerated  in 
any  chief  newspaper  when  speaking  of 
the  President.  But  this  fact  does  not 
show  that  there  was  a  wholesale  use  of 
money  at  elections,  nor  is  it  in  any  sense 
whatever  an  answer  to  the  allegation  that 
there  is  such  a  use  of  money  now. 

The  assertion  that  men  are  pressed  for 
high  otlice  solely  because  they  are  rich 
and  will  supply  money  liberally  for  the 
election  is  not  countered  by  the  statement 
that  Hamilton  publicly  made  a  confes- 
sion which  would  now  startle  the  country 
if  made  by  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
That  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  it  is  no  less 
true  that  such  a  confession  made  by  a 
man  like  Hamilton  to  explain  suspicious 
circumstances  which  implied  a  misuse  of 
otlicial  position  shows  how  very  much 
more  sensitive  to  such  suspicion  our  fa- 
thers were.  A  candid  student  of  history 
will  no  more  deny  that  the  ideals  of  pub- 
lic life  in  this  country  were  higher  in  the 
day  of  Washington  than  they  are  now 
than  he  would  deny  that  the  political  mo- 
rality of  Newcastle  was  inlinitely  below 
that  of  John  Bright.  There  is  no  more 
certain  sign  of  decadence  than  the  dispo- 
sition to  excuse  our  own  unquestionable 
delinquencies  by  alleging  the  peccadilloes 
of  others.  Shall  we  be  content  to  steal 
because  somebody  else  lied  ?  Shall  we  in- 
sist upon  bribing  voters  and  buying  elec- 
tions to-day  because  a  hundred  years  ago 
Rhode  Island  clung  to  paper  money  and 
New  York  held  slaves  ? 

That  our  political  life  has  a  more  venal 
tone  than  in  Washington's  time  can  no 
more  be  truthfully  denied  than  that  Ham- 
ilton made  a  proposition  to  John  Jay  as 
Governor  which  Jay  said  it  was  not  prop- 
er for  him  to  entertain.  But  it  was  not  a 
mercenary  proposition,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
cited  against  the  equally  undeniable  fact 
that  the  vast  sum  of  the  salaries  of  the 
civil  service  is  used  in  our  party  strifes 
as  a  huge  bribery  fund.  Such  facts  are 
as  certain  symptoms  of  political  demor- 
alization as  heat  and  flushing  of  fever. 
They  are  not  facts  to  be  denied,  and  there- 
fore their  plain  statement  and  careful  con- 
sideration are  a  public  duty.  It  is  not 
statesmanship  to  be  content  with  extoll- 
ing our  greatness  and  prosperity,  nor  pa- 
triotism to  insist  that  we  are  as  good  as 
our  fathers.     Washington  was  not  a  Jer- 


emiah because  he  pointed  out  to  us  dan- 
gers to  be  avoided,  and  whoever  refreshes 
the  memory  of  noble  men  and  forcibly 
recalls  lofty  ideals  of  public  duty  is  not  a 
cynic  nor  a  pessimist  nor  a  despondent, 
laudator  temporis  acti:  he  is  what  John 
Adams  and  George  Washington  were — 
patriots  and  benefactors. 


A  new  holiday  is  a  boon  to  Americans, 
and  this  year  the  month  of  May  gave  a 
new  holiday  to  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  had  been  already  observed  elsewhere. 
If  began,  indeed,  in  Nebraska  seventeeu 
years  ago,  and  thirty-four  States  and  two 
Territories  had  preceded  New  Yoi'k  in 
adopting  it.  If  the  name  of  Arbor  Day 
may  seem  to  be  a  little  misleading,  be- 
cause the  woi'd  arbor,  which  meant  a  tree 
to  the  Romans,  means  a  bower  to  Ameri- 
cans, yet  it  may  well  serve  until  a  better 
name  is  suggested,  and  its  significance  by 
general  understanding  will  soon  be  as 
plain  as  Decoration  Day. 

The  holiday  has  been  happily  associa- 
ted in  this  State  especially  with  the  pub- 
lic schools.  This  is  most  fitting,  because 
the  public  school  is  the  true  and  universal 
symbol  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  citizens 
before  the  law,  and  of  the  fact  that  ed- 
ucated intelligence  is  the  basis  of  good 
popular  government.  The  more  gener- 
ous the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  the 
wider  the  range  of  knowledge,  the  more 
secure  is  the  great  national  common- 
wealth. The  intimate  association  of  the 
schools  with  tree-planting  is  fortunate  in 
attracting  boys  and  girls  to  a  love  and 
knowledge  of  nature,  and  to  a  respect  for 
trees  because  of  their  value  to  the  whole 
community. 

The  scheme  for  t  in1  inauguration  of  the 
holiday  in  New  York  was  issued  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  It 
provided  for  simple  and  proper  exercises, 
the  recitation  of  brief  passages  from  Eng- 
lish literature  relating  to  trees,  songs 
about  trees  sung  by  the  children,  address- 
es, and  planting  of  trees,  to  be  named  for 
distinguished  persons  of  every  kind. 

The  texts  for  such  addresses  are  indeed 
as  numerous  as  t  he  trees,  and  there  may  he 
an  endless  improvement  of  the  occasion, 
to  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  the  schol- 
ars. They  may  be  reminded  that  our 
knowledge  of  trees  begins  at  a  very  early 
age,  even  their  own,  and  that  it  usually 
begins  with  a  close  and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  birch. 
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Tins,  indeed,  might  bo  called  the  earli- 
est service  of  the  tree  to  the  child, if  we  did 
not  recall  the  c  radle  and  the  crib.  The 
child  rocking  in  the  cradle  is  the  baby 
rocking  in  the  tree-top.  and  as  the  child 
hears  the  nurse  droning  her  drowsy  rock- 
a-bye.  baby,  it  may  imagine  that  it  hears 
the  wind  sighing  through  the  branches 
of  the  tree.  To  identify  the  tree  with 
human  life  and  to  give  the  pupil  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  it  will  make  the  public 
schools  nurseries  of  sound  opinion  which 
will  prevent  the  ruthless  destruction  of 
the  forests. 

The  service  of  the  trees  to  us  begins 
with  the  cradle  and  ends  with  the  coffin. 
But  it  continues  through  our  lives,  and  is 
of  almost  unimaginable  extent  and  vari- 
ety. In  this  country  our  houses  and  their 
furniture  and  the  fences  that  enclose  them 
are  largely  the  product  of  the  trees.  The 
fuel  that  warms  them,  even  if  it  be  coal,  is 
the  mineralized  wood  of  past  ages.  The 
frames  and  handles  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, wharves,  boats,  ships.  India-rub- 
ber, gums.  bark.  cork,  carriages,  and  rail- 
mad  cars  and  ties — wherever  the  eye  falls 
it  sees  the  beneficent  service  of  the  tree. 
Arbor  Day  recalls  this  direct  service  on 
every  hand,  and  reminds  us  of  the  indi- 
rect ministry  of  trees  as  guardians  of  the 
sources  of  rivers — the  great  forests  mak- 
ing the  densely  shaded  hills,  covered  with 
the  accumulating  leaves  of  ages,  huge 
sponges  from  which  trickle  the  supplies 
of  streams.  To  cut  the  forests  recklessly 
is  to  dry  up  the  rivers.  Tt  is  a  crime 
against  the  whole  community,  and  schol- 
ars and  statesmen  both  declare  that  the 
proper  preservation  of  the  forests  is  the 
paramount  public  question.  Even  in  a 
mercantile  sense  it  is  a  prodigious  ques- 
tion, for  the  estimated  value  of  our  forest 
products  in  18S0  was  $800,000,000,  a  value 
nearly  double  that  of  the  wheat  crop,  ten 
times  that  of  gold  and  silver,  and  forty 
times  that  of  our  iron  ore. 

It  was  high  time  that  we  considered  the 
trees.  They  are  among  our  chief  bene- 
factors, but  they  are  much  better  friends 
to  us  than  ever  we  have  been  to  them. 
If  as  the  noble  horse  passes  us.  tortured 
with  the  overdraw  check  and  the  close 
blinders  and  nagged  with  the  goad,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  pity  him  that  he  has 
been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men  to 
be  cared  for.  not  less  is  the  tree  to  be 
pitied.  It  seems  as  if  we  had  never  for- 
gotten or  forgiven  that  early  and  intimate 


acquaintance  with  the  birch,  and  have 
been  revenging  ourselves  ever  since.  Wo 
have  waged  against  trees  a  war  of  exter- 
mination like  that  of  the  Old  Testament 
Christians  of  Massachusetts  Ray  against 
the  Pequot  Indians.  We  have  treated  the 
forests  as  if  they  were  noxious  savages  or 
vermin.  It  was  necessary, of  course, thai 
the  continent  should  be  suitably  cleared 
for  settlement  and  agriculture.  But  there 
was  no  need  of  shaving  it  as  with  a  razor. 
If  Arbor  Day  teaches  the  growing  gener- 
ation of  children  that  in  clearing  a  held 
some  trees  should  be  left  for  shade  and  for 
beauty,  it  will  have  rendered  good  service. 
In  regions  rich  with  the  sugar -maple 
tree  the  young  maples  are  saved  from  the 
general  massacre  because  their  sap.  turn- 
ed into  sugar,  is  a  marketable  commodity. 
But  every  tree  yields  some  kind  of  sugar, 
if  it  be  only  shade  for  a  cow. 

Let  us  hone  also  that  Arbor  Day  will 
teach  the  children,  under  the  wise  guid- 
ance of  experts,  that  trees  are  to  be  plant- 
ed with  intelligence  and  care  if  they  are 
to  become  both  vigorous  and  beautiful. 
A  sapling  is  not  to  be  cut  into  a  bean- 
pole, but  carefully  trimmed  in  accordance 
with  its  form.  A  tree  which  has  lost  its 
head  will  never  recover  it  again,  and  will 
survive  only  as  a  monument  of  the  igno- 
rance and  folly  of  its  tormentor.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  happiest  results  of  the  new 
holiday  will  be  the  increase  of  knowledge 
which  springs  from  personal  interest  in 
trees. 

This  will  bo  greatly  promoted  by  nam 
ing  those  which  are  planted  on  Arbor 
Day.  The  interest  of  children  in  pet  ani- 
mals, in  dogs,  squirrels,  rabbits,  cats,  and 
ponies,  springs  largely  from  their  life  and 
their  dependence  upon  human  care.  When 
the  young  tree  also  is  regarded  as  living 
and  equally  dependent  upon  intelligent 
attention,  when  it  is  named  by  vote  of  the 
scholars,  and  planted  by  them  with  music 
and  pretty  ceremony,  it  will  also  become 
a  pet.  and  a  human  relation  will  bo  estab- 
lished. If  it  be  named  for  a  living  man 
or  woman,  it  is  a  living  memorial  and  a 
perpetual  admonition  to  him  whose  name 
it  bears  not  to  suffer  his  namesake  tree  to 
outstrip  him.  and  to  remember  that  a  man. 
like  a  tree,  is  known  by  his  fruits. 

Trees  will  acquire  a  new  charm  for  in- 
telligent children  when  they  associate 
them  with  famous  persons.  Watching  to 
see  how  Bryant  and  Longfellow  are  grow- 
ing, whether  Abraham  Lincoln  wants  wa- 
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ter,  or  George  Washington  promises  to 
flower  early,  or  Benjamin  Franklin  is  dry- 
ing up.  whether  Robert  Fulton  is  budding, 
or  General  Grant  beginning  to  sprout, 
the  pupil  will  find  that  a  tree  may  be  as 
interesting  as  the  squirrel  that  skims  along 
its  trunk,  or  the  bird  that  calls  from  its 
top  like  a  muezzin  from  a  minaret. 

The  future  orators  of  Arbor  Day  will 
draw  the  morals  that  lie  in  the  resem- 
blances of  all  life.  It  is  by  care  and  diii- 
gent  cultivation  that  the  wild  crab  is  sub- 
dued to  bear  sweet  fruit,  and  by  skilful 
grafting  and  budding  that  the  same  stock 
produces  different  varieties.  And  so  you. 
Master  Leonard  or  Miss  Alice,  if  you  are 
cross  and  spiteful  and  selfish  and  bully- 
ing, you  also  must  be  budded  and  train- 
ed. .  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  s 
inclined,  young  gentlemen,  and  you  must 
start  straight  if  you  would  not  grow  up 
crooked.  Just  as  the  boy  begins,  the  man 
turns  out. 

So.  trained  by  Arbor  Day.  as  the  chil- 
dren cease  to  be  children  they  will  feel  the 
spiritual  and  refining  influence,  the  sym- 
bolical beauty,  of  the  trees.  Like  men. 
they  begin  tenderly  and  grow  larger  and 
larger,  in  greater  strength,  more  deeply 
rooted,  more  widely  spreading,  stretching 
leafy  boughs  for  birds  to  buiid  in.  shading 
the  cattle  that  chew  the  cud  and  graze  in 
peace,  decking  themselves  in  blossoms  and 
ever-changing  foliage,  and  murmuring 
with  rustling  music  by  day  and  night. 
The  thoughtful  youth  will  see  a  noble 
image  of  the  strong  man  struggling  with 
obstacles  that  he  overcomes  in  a  great  tree 
wrestling  mightily  with  the  wintry  gales, 
and  extorting  a  glorious  music  from  the 
storms  which  it  triumphantly  defies. 

Arbor  Day  will  make  the  country  vis- 
ibly more  beautiful  every  year.  Every 
little  community,  every  school  district, 
will  contribute  to  the  good  work.  The 
school-house  will  gradually  become  an  or- 
nament, as  it  is  already  the  great  benefit 
of  the  village,  and  the  children  will  be 
put  in  the  way  of  living  upon  more  friend- 
ly and  intelligent  terms  with  the  bounti- 
ful nature  which  is  so  friendly  to  us. 


The  young  man  who.  following  Mr. 
Greeley's  advice,  should  have  gone  Weil 
a  few  years  since  to  grow  up  with  the 
country,  would  have  become  part  of  the 
marvellous  development  and  life  of  which 
Mr.  Warner  has  given  us  such  vivid 
glimpses  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine. 


The  old  fairy  tales  are  outdone  by  the 
simple  annals  of  the  West,  and  the  stories 
of  the  migration  of  races  are  repeated  in 
the  world  beyond  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  is  just  fifty  years  ago  that 
Mrs.  Kirkland  called  her  bright  little  book 
describing  her  adventures  in  Michigan  ^4 
Xew  Home:  Who'll  Follow!  Half  the 
world  seems  to  have  followed  since.  Mar- 
garet Fuller's  A  Summer  on  the  Lakes. 
published  a  little  later,  recounts  her  jour- 
ney to  Lake  Superior  and  Illinois,  and  it 
is  strictly  a  tale  of  the  frontier.  Cooper's 
Pioneers  was  a  story  of  central  New 
York,  but  that  was  the  West  when  his 
father  settled  upon  the  shores  of  Otsego 
Lake. 

The  great  American  romance  is  the  set- 
tlement and  growth  of  the  West,  a  name 
which  at  any  particular  point  fast  loses 
its  peculiar  significance  of  remoteness  and 
wildness.  not  only  because  of  the  refin- 
ing touch  of  education  and  civilizing  en- 
terprise at  every  point,  but  because  a  more 
western  West,  the  very  child  of  the  time, 
advances  eastward  from  the  Pacific  shore 
to  meet  the  incessant  march  from  the 
older  East.  To  the  next  generation,  which 
will  see  the  last  traces  of  a  true  frontier 
vanishing,  the  significance  of  "'  the  West."" 
as  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  under- 
stood the  words,  will  have  disappeared. 
Indeed,  to  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  slope, 
whose  minds  by  education  and  tradition 
and  habit  are  set  eastward,  the  wonder  of 
the  West  is  like  a  narrative  of  Marco  Polo, 
or  of  Otheilo"s 
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Sketches  like  Warner's  reveal  to  Amer- 

surprising  and  interesting.  HLs  general 
survey  Harper's  Monthly  proposes  tosup- 
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this  number  of  the  Magazine.    In  the  gal- 
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the  portrait  of  Iowa,  which  is  hung  in  the 
present  Magazine,  is  an  omission  which 
can  be  supplied  only  from  without.    It  is 
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the  work  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  citi- 
zens of  the  State  and  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Justice  Miller,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  who  in  describing  his 
own  State  cannot  very  gracefully  men- 
tion one  of  its  chief  men.  It  is  the  happy 
province  of  the  Chair,  therefore,  to  com- 
plete the  artist's  portrait  of  his  State  by 
adding  a  sketch  of  the  artist. 

Samuel  Freeman  Miller  was  born  in 
Richmond,  Kentucky,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1816,  and  passed  his  boyhood  on  his  fa- 
ther's farm.  When  he  was  twelve  years 
old  he  went  to  the  high-school  in  Rich- 
mond, then  "clerked  it"  in  a  drug-store, 
and  at  twenty  entered  the  medical  school 
of  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington, 
and  graduating  after  two  years1  study,  set- 
tled in  Barboursville,  on  the  upper  Cum- 
berland River,  where  he  married,  and  was 
a  successful  physician.  But  his  profes- 
sion was  not  satisfactory  to  him,  and  in 
1847  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1848, 
at  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Ken- 
tucky Convention  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State,  he  ardently  advocated 
emancipation,  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated, only  one  abolitionist  being  elect- 
ed to  the  Convention,  and  found  that  his 
antislavery  views  had  ended  his  career  in 
Barboursville.  He  crossed  the  Mississip- 
pi, and  settled  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  a  grow- 
ing town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants. 
He  arose  at  once  to  professional  and  po- 
litical distinction,  and  became  one  of  the 
ablest  of  Republican  leaders.  But  he  nev- 
er sat  in  any  legislative  body,  or  held  any 
official  commission  but  that  of  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  To  this  office,  upon 
the  urgent  recommendation  of  Western 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
Mr.  Miller  was  appointed  by  President  Lin- 
coln on  the  16th  of  July,  1862,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Justice  Daniels,  of  Virginia. 

For  twenty-seven  years  Mr.  Miller  has 
held  the  most  important  and  dignified  na- 


tional office  which  has  ever  been  filled  by 
a  citizen  of  Iowa.  His  appointment  was 
the  first  which  was  made  to  the  Supreme 
bench  from  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and 
he  is  now  the  senior  Justice  of  the  court. 
His  service  has  extended  over  a  period 
not  less  interesting,  from  the  importance 
of  the  questions  submitted  for  judgment, 
than  that  of  the  early  days  of  the  court, 
and  Justice  Miller  has  delivered  more  of 
the  decisions  of  the  court  construing  the 
Constitution  than  any  other  judge  in  its 
history.  NaturalH^  he  was  invited  to  de- 
liver the  oration  in  1887  at  the  centennial 
celebration,  in  Philadelphia,  of  the  foi'ma- 
tion  of  the  Constitution. 

Among  the  chief  opinions  delivered  by 
him  is  that  in  the  slaughter-house  case  in 
1872,  defining  the  limit  between  a  citizen's 
personal  rights  and  the  legislative  power 
of  a  State;  that  in  the  Kilbourn  case,  con- 
sidering the  right  of  Congress  to  punish 
an  individual  citizen  ;  and  opinions  upon 
legal-tender  cases,  inter-State  railroad  traf- 
fic, and  other  questions  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. There  is  no  higher  living  au- 
thority upon  the  vital  question  of  the  line 
of  division  between  national  and  State 
authority,  and  upon  the  prerogatives  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  government. 
Upon  these  points  the  opinions  delivered 
by  Mr.  Justice  Miller  are  undoubtedly  the 
mature  and  settled  judgment  of  the  best 
intelligence  of  the  country,  in  accord  with 
the  soundest  principles  of  interpretation 
and  with  "accomplished  facts." 

The  services  and  the  fame  of  such  cit- 
izens are  the  pride  and  treasure  of  the 
country,  and  the  few  but  significant  facts 
which  we  have  mentioned  must  be  run 
like  a  luminous  thread  through  the  web 
of  interesting  detail  which  Justice  Miller 
has  wrought  for  these  pages.  He  is  a 
part  of  that  which  he  describes,  and  a 
part  which  the  reader  will  thank  these 
hints  for  making1  more  visible. 


(IBititnr'H  ItiiiUj. 


THE  paper  of  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  on 
the  "  Dramatic  Outlook  in  America," 
which  was  printed  in  the  May  number  of 
this  Magazine,  touches  certain  aspects  of 
the  situation  which  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  it  dwell  upon  more  fully; 
for  Mr.  Matthews  is  one  of  the  very  few 


people  among  us  authorized  by  knowledge 
and  experience  to  treat  of  a  matter  so 
many  are  willing  to  handle  without  ei- 
ther. His  wide  acquaintance  with  dra- 
matic literature  affords  him  the  right  crit- 
ical perspective,  and  his  ventures  as  a  play- 
wright enable  him  to  conceive  of  the  sub- 
ject from  the  theatrical  point  of  view,  and 
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to  represent  those  claims  of  the  stage 
which  literary  men  are  sometimes  dis- 
posed to  contemn.  It  is  important  when 
such  a  man  concludes  that  if  Americans 
are  ever  to  write  plays  it  must  be  with  the 
advice  and  instruction,  if  not  the  active 
co-operation,  of  the  theatre. 

We  believe  that  good  plays  wore  never 
otherwise  written  in  any  age  or  any  coun- 
try, and  that  if  at  any  time  or  anywhere 
the  drama  seemed  the  creation  of  poets 
Writing  independently  of  the  theatre, 
this  was  an  illusion  which  very  slight 
question  would  dispel.  Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Goldoni,  Moliere,  Lope, 
to  mention  only  the  greatest  in  their  kind, 
wrote  their  plays  in  the  theatre  or  in 
constant  rapport  with  it,  and  from  their 
intimacy  with  actors  and  acting  learned 
how  to  make  their  words  '"speak  to  the 
eye,"  as  Mr.  Harrigan  has  fortunately 
pbrased  it;  and  so  far  as  we  yet  have  a 
drama,  it  has  been  produced  on  the  same 
terms,  and  on  these  terms  only. 

II. 

The  author  and  actor  named  has  al- 
ready been  recognized  in  these  pages  as 
an  artist  working  on  the  lines  of  a  natural 
and  scientific  development  of  drama  from 
local  origins,  and  we  recur  to  his  work 
now  because  we  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can drama,  like  the  American  novel,  will 
be  more  and  more  a  series  of  sketches,  of 
anecdotes,  of  suggestions,  with  less  and 
less  allegiance  to  any  hard  and  fast  in- 
trigue. In  this  view  of  the  matter  we 
take  heart  of  hope  from  the  very  despair 
of  Mr.  A.  M.  Palmer,  who  has  lately  writ- 
ten so  frankly  of  the  present  state  of  the 
drama  amongst  us,  and  who  sees  no  fu- 
ture in  such  work  as  Mr.  Harrigan's  or 
Mr.  Denman  Thompson's  because  it  lacks 
this  allegiance.  Mr.  Palmer,  like  Mr. 
Matthews,  is  certainly  authorized  to  speak 
on  the  subject;  he  is  a  manager  of  long 
experience,  of  unquestionable  taste,  and 
of  uncommon  literary  sense;  whatever 
he  says  must  be  received  with  deference. 
Yet  here,  we  venture  to  suggest,  he  is  not 
quite  in  touch  with  the  most  modern  spirit. 
Because  the  drama  has  been  in  times  past 
and  in  other  conditions  the  creature,  the 
prisoner,  of  plot,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  it  must  continue  so;  on  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  us  that  its  liberation  follows; 
and  of  this  we  see  signs  in  the  very  home 
of  the  highly  intrigued  drama,  where  con- 
struction has  been  carried  to  the  last  point. 


and  where  it  appears  to  have  broken  down 
at  last  under  its  own  inflexibility.  In 
Paris  itself  during  the  past  winter  the  two 
greatest  dramatic  events  were  the  produc- 
tion at  the  Theatre  Libre  of  Tolstoi's  Pow- 
ers of  Darkness  and  Goncourt's  Germinie 
Lacerteux,  mere  series  of  impressions, 
with  nothing  of  the  close  texture  of  the 
old-fashioned  French  play  of  artifice.  In 
fact,  if  we  go  back  of  these,  what  is  Ham- 
let even  but  "a  prolongation  of  sketches," 
studying  now  one  phase  and  now  an- 
other of  the  same  irresolute  temperament, 
without  necessary  sequence  and  without 
final  unity  of  effect  ? 

III. 

Mr.  Palmer  thinks  that  Mr.  Harrigan's 
work  and  Mr.  Thompson's  work  will  not 
take  a  place  in  a  national  drama,  because 
their  plays  were  contrived  for  themselves 
and  not  for  the  general  stage,  and  that 
they  will  pass  away  with  their  authors. 
He  says  one  has  produced  "a  prolonga- 
tion of  variety  sketches,"  and  the  other 
"an  entertainment."  He  does  full  jus- 
tice to  the  charming  qualities  of  both,  but 
he  denies  that  either  has  written  a  play; 
he  holds  by  the  old  theory  of  what  a  play 
ought  to  be,  and  refuses  to  acknowledge 
as  such  any  dramatic  representation  that 
does  not  conform  to  it.  His  position  is 
interesting,  and  we  wish  to  state  it  with 
entire  respect,  though  we  can  in  no  wise 
agree  with  him,  if  the  name  of  play  is 
to  stand  for  what  is  alone  dramatically 
worthy.  Whether  Mr.  Han'igan's  work 
or  Mr.  Thompson's  work  can  claim  a  place 
in  a  national  drama  or  not,  we  feel  pretty 
sure  that  we  shall  never  have  a  national 
drama  till  our  playwrights  approach  so- 
cial and  psychological  problems  in  the 
spirit  of  their  liberal  art,  and  deal  with 
them  as  simply,  freely,  and  faithfully  as 
those  authors  deal  with  the  humble  life 
of  New  York  and  New  England.  We 
believe,  moreover,  that  a  national  drama 
can  arise  with  us  only  as  it  has  arisen 
with  other  peoples:  that  is,  out  of  some 
such  wilding  native  growths  as  these  au- 
thors are  cultivating. 

IV. 

Up  to  this  time  the  only  contributions 
which  we  have  made  to  the  stock  of  his- 
trionic character  are  the  Darky  as  the 
minstrels  evolved  him,  the  Yankee,  and 
the  low-down  New-Yorker  in  his  various 
phases.    These  are  in  their  sort  the  Amer- 
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ican  masks,  as  much  ours  as  Pantalone 
was  Venetian,  or  Policinello  was  Neapol- 
itan, or  Stenterello  is  now  Florentine: 
they  are  inalienably  and  unmistakably 
ours.  Strictly  speaking-,  we  have  nothing 
else  on  the  stage  that  is  our  own,  except- 
ing the  continental  type  of  Colonel  Sel- 
lers. Of  the  others,  the  Darky  mask  is 
obsolescent,  if  not  obsolete,  through  the 
operation  of  historical  events.  Slavery 
gave  him  to  art.  but  the  conditions  that 
characterized  him  so  sharply  are  past,  and 
lie  is  no  longer  distinctly  representative. 
He  survives,  however,  in  the  scenes  of 
Mr.  Harrigan,  who  studies  him  as  one  va- 
riety of  the  low-down  New-Yorker,  to- 
gether with  the  German,  the  Irishman, 
the  Chinaman,  the  Italian  of  our  streets. 
Mr.  Palmer  says  that  none  of  these  is 
native  American,  which  is  true:  and  he 
implies  that  they  cannot  therefore  have  a 
place  in  a  national  drama,  which  is  not 
true,  to  our  thinking.  Our  civilization 
has  differentiated  them  from  all  others  of 
their  kind,  and  they  are  naturalized,  if 
not  native.  Mr.  Harrigan  likes  to  por- 
tray them:  that  is  his  taste,  his  prefer- 
ence; but  his  art  is  applicable  to  the  most 
indigenous  of  our  citizens,  and  when  it  is 
employed  by  some  one  whose  taste,  whose 
preference,  is  in  their  direction,  we  can 
only  hope  that  it  may  be  with  his  excel- 
lent fidelity  and  refined  perception.  We 
use  our  adjectives  consciously,  and  in 
spite  of  a  rankling  disappointment  with 
his  last  play,  as  a  whole.  In  Waddy 
(Joogan  the  effort  to  work  out  a  plot  of 
the  sort  supposed  essential  to  a  play  warp- 
ed him  from  his  true  function  as  a  paint- 
er of  life,  and  merged  in  the  coarse  colors 
of  a  melodrama  the  delightful  nuances 
with  which  he  realizes  character  both  in 
his  writing  and  his  acting.  His  art  is  es- 
sentially sympathetic  and  delicate,  and 
we  hope  he  will  yet  have  the  courage  to 
discard  altogether  the  traditional  alle- 
giance to  intrigue,  and  in  some  framework 
as  simple  as  that  of  The  Old  Homestead 
frankly  commit  himself  to  a  " prolonga- 
tion of  sketches.*'  People  may  or  may 
not  call  it  a  play  :  we  are  sure  it  will  be  a 
charming  piece  of  dramatic  ai  t. 

V. 

We  like  to  speak  of  Mi-.  Harrigan  and 
Mr.  Thompson  together,  because  we  find 
them  in  their  different  ways  working  to 
the  same  effect  of  refinement  and  truth. 
Mi-.  Thompson  has  taken  the  old  mask  of 


Yankee  life  as  Mr.  Harrigan  took  the  old 
mask  of  New  Y'ork  life,  and  through  his 
study  of  nature  has  produced  a  series  of 
pictures  as  true  to  Swanzy,  New  Hamp- 
shire, as  Mr.  Harrigan's  work  is  true  to 
the  Bowery,  to  Mott  Street,  and  to  Mul- 
berry Bend.  We  must  congratulate  him 
upon  having  worked  with  even  greater 
contempt  of  the  dramatic  superstitions, 
and  made  his  "entertainment"  a  play 
almost  without  a  plot.  There  is  a  suc- 
cession of  natural  situations  in  which 
the  simple  characters  develop  themselves; 
the  scene  follows  the  boy  who  left  his 
home,  after  the  bank  robbery,  from  Swan- 
zy to  New  York  and  back  to  the  country 
again;  nobody,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
is  married,  and  certainly  nobody  killed ; 
the  interest  centres  upon  the  love  of  an 
old  Y'ankee  farmer  for  his  son,  and  this 
is  sufficient  to  hold  all  hearts,  while  the 
faithfulness,  the  courageous  sincerity,  in 
the  study  of  this  old  farmer's  nature 
and  circumstance  sparkle  into  humor  as 
wholesome  and  genuine  as  the  pathos. 
Of  course  the  piece  has  its  defects,  its 
moments  of  weakness,  when  the  humor 
lapses  into  burlesque  and  the  pathos  ap- 
proaches bathos:  but  these  moments  are 
comparatively  rare;  and  it  is  little  short 
of  astonishing  to  find  a  veteran  manager 
and  actor  inviting  Nature  into  the  theatre 
and  making  her  at  home  there  with  a 
cordiality  which  she  has  seldom  known 
in  that  place.  Mr.  Thompson  has  not 
only  gone  back  into  his  own  early  life 
for  the  truth  about  the  country,  but  he 
has  used  his  larger  and  later  experience 
to  verify  the  facts  of  the  city.  The  hack- 
neyed conception  of  the  case,  as  cruel  and 
vulgar  as  it  is  false,  would  have  shown 
Joshua  Whitcomb's  old  friend,  grown 
rich  and  grand  in  New  York,  ashamed  of 
the  farmer  when  he  comes  to  visit  him. 
The  truer  art  of  Mr.  Thompson  makes 
him  glad  of  every  rustic  quaintness  that 
recalls  the  days  when  they  were  barefoot 
boys  together  in  Swanzy.  The  scene 
which  follows,  when  the  millionaire  and 
the  farmer  sit  down  together  and  be- 
lli n  to  talk  over  those  days,  and  to  clap 
each  other  on  the  back,  and  nudge  each 
other  in  the  side,  and  to  laugh  and  laugh, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautifullj'  veracious 
we  remember  on  the  stage,  and  it  is  played 
with  a  naturalness  that  enriches  the  spec- 
tator like  some  happy  experience  of  his 
own.  We  could  not  praise  it  too  much; 
in  conception  and  execution  it  is  a  master- 
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piece.  Its  homeliness  may  not  appeal  to 
those  whose  sensibilities  have  been  coars- 
ened by  the  world,  but  we  should  con- 
fidently trust  it  to  move  any  man  who 
had  kept  his  boyhood  uncontaminate  in 
his  heart,  and  the  finer  the  spirit  the  more 
deeply  should  we  expect  this  lovely  piece 
of  art  to  move  it.  Many  other  passages  ap- 
proach it  in  excellence:  the  play  abounds 
in  delightful  touches:  and  is  faithful,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  both  to  country  and  to  city. 
Joshua  Whitcotnb  talking  to  the  tramp  be- 
fore his  door,  and  Joshua  Whitcomb  fur- 
tively peering  into  the  faces  of  the  passers 
before  Grace  Church  for  the  face  of  his 
son,  are  different  aspects,  alike  true,  of  the 
same  wholesome,  natural,  and  winning 
character:  but  we  do  not  know  that  they 
are  better  or  more  charming  than  others 
of  other  characters  in  the  piece.  These 
were  in  fact  so  well  imagined  and  so  well 
played  that  we  doubt  whether  the  piece 
will  necessarily  cease  to  be  given  when 
Mr.  Thompson  ceases  to  take  the  leading 
part.  To  be  sure,  we  cannot  suppose  any 
one  else  playing,  or  rather  being.  Joshua 
Whitcomb  with  his  exquisite  perfection. 
There  is  not  a  false  note  in  the  old  Yan- 
kee's personality  from  first  to  last;  every 
fibre  of  the  actor's  body,  as  well  as  every 
faculty  of  his  mind,  seems  attuned  to  its 
expression  :  the  illusion  is  without  a  flaw, 
and  the  sense  of  what  is  truly  fine  and 
good  within  the  rustic  simplicity  is  un- 
brokenly  imparted.  It  is  a  surpassingly 
subtle  study;  and  yet  we  can  imagine  the 
character  in  the  hands  of  a  less  accom- 
plished artist  without  ruinous  detriment  to 
the  piece.  It  is  by  no  means  a  one-part 
piece:  one  has  as  great  pleasure  at  mo- 
ments in  the  old  fellow  who  comes  in  and 
stumps  round  in  a  belated  effort  to  court 
Joshua's  sister  as  in  Joshua  himself.  This 
old-maid  sister  and  her  Irish  help.  Rickety 
Ann  from  the  poor-house  and  the  whistling 
hobbledyhoy  farm  boy.  the  tramp  and 
Joshua's  millionaire  friend  in  New  York — 
they  are  all  conceived  in  the  same  delight- 
ful sincerity,  and  they  are  all  played  with 
the  same  honest  art.  insomuch  that  you  can 
hardly  resist  the  inference  that  the  actor 
would  not  fail  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
nature  so  often  if  the  author  oftener  gave 
him  the  mirror  to  hold  up.  But  we  have 
before  now  paid  our  duty  to  the  general 
excellence  of  the  acting  on  our  stage;  it 
is  indefinitely  better  than  the  material  it 
usually  has  to  deal  with:  and  in  the  high 
level  kept  by  the  players  in  TJie  Old  liome- 
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stead  we  see  what  pleasure  the  theatre 
might  give  us  if  we  had  a  drama  worthy 
of  it.  "We  cannot  leave  speaking  of  this 
piece  without  reminding  the  reader  of  the 
adequacy  of  its  setting,  especially  the  New 
England  landscape  which  forms  the  back- 
ground for  the  scenes  of  the  first  act.  and 
the  night  view  of  Grace  Church  in  the 
second.  As  mere  accessories,  inarticu- 
lately appealing  to  the  imagination,  the 
choral  outburst  from  the  church  and  the 
procession  of  the  Salvation  Army  before 
it  are  finely  thrilling:  when  those  girls 
lift  their  tambourines  and  face  about  as 
they  beat  them,  and  their  wild  hymn  rises, 
you  cannot  refuse  to  share  their  exalta- 
tion. 

VI. 

In  fact,  on  a  wider  plane  than  any  one 
else  has  yet  attempted.  Mr.  Thompson 
gives  us  in  this  piece  a  representation  of 
American  life.  Of  course  it  is  mere  sug- 
gestion, mere  intimation  in  places,  but  at 
its  sketchiest  it  is  true,  and  that  is  the 
great  matter.  Where  it  is  most  satisfy - 
ingly  full,  however,  is  in  its  proof  that 
the  simpler  phases  of  our  life  still  make 
the  strongest  appeal  to  all.  It  is  the  old 
homestead  in  the  country  which  has  re- 
mained the  ideal  of  a  nation  tossed  in  a 
wilder  rush  of  interests  and  ambitions 
than  ever  tempted  men  before:  the  heart 
yearns  forward  or  backward  to  it.  "a 
home  of  ancient  peace,"  amidst  the  tur- 
moil and  the  strife.  The  existence  of  this 
sentiment  foreordains  the  success  of  any 
piece  of  art  which  deals  with  it,  and  oth- 
er playwrights  have  not  been  slow  to  take 
a  hint  from  Mr.  Thompson's  work.  So 
far,  indeed,  as  we  now  have  any  drama, 
outside  of  Mr.  Harrigan's  work,  it  main- 
ly deals  with  New  England  country  life. 
We  do  not  forget  the  excellent  work  of 
Mr.  Gillette  and  Mr.  Bronson  Howard  on 
other  lines,  but  we  think  our  words  indi- 
cate the  prevailing  tendency.  If  we  have 
any  school,  it  is  the  school  which  is  de- 
veloping the  old  American  mask  of  Yan- 
kee character:  but  we  shall  not  go  so  far 
as  to  boast  that  we  have  a  school  in  speak- 
ing of  the  work  of  Mr.  Neil  Burgess  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Hoyt  in  this  direction.  It 
is  not  on  the  level  of  Mr.  Thompson's 
work,  and  any  recognition  of  its  amus- 
ing qualities  should  frankly  include  some 
such  confession  at  the  outset.  We  do  not 
know  who  gets  Mr.  Burgess's  pieces  to- 
gether: perhaps  he  does  it  himself:  but 
The  County  Fair,  as  well  as  Vim,  is  con- 
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trived  to  throw  into  constant  relief  the 
character  of  a  bustling  Yankee  house- 
keeper. So  far  as  they  concern  her  they 
are  deliciously  true,  and  as  they  con- 
cern very  little  else,  we  need  not  criti- 
cise them.  If  we  remember  rightly,  the 
scheme  of  Vim  was  a  little  broader  than 
that  of  The  County  Fair;  it  included 
not  only  Tryphena  Puffy,  hut  another 
real  character  in  her  slow,  taciturn,  eva- 
sive husband,  who  had  his  own  delib- 
erate way  in  spite  of  all  her  volubil- 
ity, energy,  and  rapidity.  The  County 
Fair  includes  no  character  but  that 
of  a  like  ineffectively  hustling  house- 
wife. In  both  cases  Mr.  Burgess  is  homi- 
cidally funny;  but  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
kill  people  with  laughing,  and  yet  not 
win  their  admiration.  Mr.  Burgess  does 
win  it,  because  he  is  an  accomplished  ar- 
tist. He  helps  himself  out  with  vastly  more 
farce  than  Mr.  Thompson  uses;  hut  for  the 
most  part  Tryphena  I'uH'y  and  her  ana- 
logue (we  really  forget  the  name  in  The 
Comity  Fair,  but  it  does  not  matter;  the 
character  is  so  much  the  same)  are  ren- 
dered with  an  accuracy,  a  closeness,  quite 
worth  y  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  characterizat  ion  of  Joshua  Whit- 
comb.  When  Mr.  Burgess  begins  to  talk, 
you  want  him  to  go  on  forever;  every 
most  satisfying  accent  makes  you  hun- 
ger for  more.  All  of  us  know  Tryphena 
Puffy;  we  remember  her  from  childhood, 
or  we  have  summer-boarded  with  her,  or 
our  lot  is  still  cast  with  her  in  the  coun- 
try; we  instantly  recognize  the  type,  and 
if  Mr.  Burgess  will  allow  us  to  spend  the 
evening  in  her  company  we  can  ask  no- 
thing better  of  him.  When  she  sits  down 
with  her  knitting  and  begins  to  rock,  and 
asks,  ''Who'd  you  see  at  the  post-office?— 
anybody 't  I  know?"  it  is  enough.  The 
drama  can  do  no  more,  and  in  fact  it  does 
very  little  more  than  show  this  phase  and 
that  of  her  peremptory,  kindly,  shrewd, 
trusting  nature;  it  really  is  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence  otherwise,  and  need 
not  he. 

VII. 

In  Mr.  Hoyt's  play  of  A  Midnight  Bell 
we  have  something  more;  structural;  a 
plot  that  rather  unfortunately  recalls  The 
Old  Homestead  in  its  bank  robbery  and 
its  irrelevantly  whistling  and  singing 
overgrown  hoy.  It  lacks  both  in  char- 
acter and  incident  the  sweetness  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  pastoral;  the  fun  is  harsher. 


and  the  serious  passages  are  without  ten 
derness;  a  spirit  of  caricature  and  ex- 
aggeration prevails.  There  is  a  villain, 
a  had,  black-hearted  villain,  whose  very 
walk  is  full  of  wickedness,  and  who  is 
so  obviously  the  real  bank  robber  from 
the  beginning  that  you  resent  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  good  nephew,  who  pro- 
claims himself  the  thief  to  divert  sus- 
picion from  the  good  uncle,  rather  more 
than  you  commonly  resent  the  self-sacri- 
fice of  the  stage  hero;  no  one  outside  of 
that  simple  community  could  have  sus- 
pected any  other  than  that  villain  with 
that  abandoned  walk  and  those  truculent 
side  whiskers  and  that  deadly  manner. 
It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  ask  Mr.  Hoyt  to 
recast  his  work  for  our  comfort;  but  we 
really  think  he  missed  a  charming  and 
novel  effect  in  failing  to  make  the  dis- 
missal of  the  minister  for  protecting  the 
school  -  mistress  the  pivotal  fact  of  his 
drama.  All  the  action  could  have  moved 
naturally  and  probably  about  that  fact, 
and  the  elimination  of  the  villain  and  the 
robbery  would  have  been  gain  incalcu- 
lable. The  minister  and  the  school-mis- 
tress  are  both  well  imagined,  and  at  times 
the  school-mistress  is  well  realized;  but 
Mr.  Hoyt's  work  seems  to  suffer  from  the 
keeping  of  a  company  trained  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  riotous  farces.  One  per- 
fectly charming  moment  it  lias,  when 
the  little  girl  speaks  her  piece  at  the 
school  examination  ;  this  is  extremely 
pretty.  The  piece  shows  familiarity  with 
country  life  and  love  of  if;  at  times  it 
is  very  amusing;  but  because  it  is  nev- 
er more  than  amusing,  and  when  most 
amusing  not  half  so  amusing  as  Mr. 
Hoyt's  riotous  farces,  we  prefer  the  riot- 
ous farces.  These  are  full  of  actuality, 
and  in  all  their  exaggeration  there  is 
truth  to  our  characteristics  and  conditions. 
The  Hag  Baby,  A  Tin  Soldier,  A  Hole 
in  the  (iron tat.  The  Brass  Monkey — they 
are  not  achievements  of  high  art,  but 
they  are  genuinely  funny,  and  for  the 
most  part  harmlessly  so,  wholesomely  so. 
Sometimes  you  arc  ;i  little  ashamed  to 
have  laughed,  but  they  never  make  you 
hang  your  head  in  despair,  as  some  serious 
American  dramas  do— dramas  which  have 
kept  the  stage  for  hundreds  of  nights. 
They  are  the  work  of  a  real  humorist,  a 
comic  talent  perfectly  sensible  of  their 
limitations,  and  willing  to  transcend 
them,  as  we  see  in  such  an  effort  as  A 
Midnight  Bell. 
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VIII. 

It  is  impossible  not  t<>  wish  Mr.  Hoyt 
well  when  you  read  those  little  prefaces 
lo  his  comedies  in  the  play-bills,  in  which 
lie  con  lidos  to  tlie  spectator  his  own  mod- 
est estimate  of  them;  and  the  desire  to 
prophesy  greater  things  for  him  is  almost 
irresistible.  Bui  perhaps  it.  is  best  to  mod- 
ify our  predictions  to  the  opinion  that 
his  development  lies  rather  in  the  line  of 
The  Rag  Baby  than  in  thai  of  J  Midnight 
Bell.  The  purely  comic  is  by  no  means  a 
bad  thing  nor  a  low  thing;  and  again  we 
wish  to  put  forward  our  heresy  that  for  ;i 
play  a  plot  of  close  texture  is  no  more  ne- 
cessary than  for  a  novel:  that  for  either, 
in  dealing  with  modern  life,  it,  would  be 
an  anachronism.  We  will  not  disparage 
the  endeavor  of  other  dramatists  to  give 
us  plays  of  the  sort  to  which  Mr.  Palmer 
would  confine  the  name;  we  will  even 
ask  the  reader  to  abate  somewhat  from 
the  praises  we  have  been  bestowing  so 
freely  upon  the  work  of  Messrs.  Thorn p 
son,  Harrigan,  Burgess,  and  Hoyt;  we  do 
not  at  all  pretend  that  they  have  produced 
a  great,  drama.  Hut  we  do  pretend  that 
in  such  prolongations  of  sketches  as  they 
have  given  they  have  made  the  right  be- 
ginning of  an  American  drama.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Hoyt.  they  are  all 
actors  and  managers,  and  they  build  their 
playson  theirown  stages.  We  believe  Mr. 
Hoyt  has  his  company,  and  is  in  effect 


a  manager.  They  absolutely  control  the 
conditions  under  which  they  appear  to  the 
public, as  no  ot  her  sort  of  dramatist  could 
hope  to  do :  and  if  literary  men  are,  ever  to 
reach  the  public  on  equal  terms  it  must  be 
by  some  such  means.  In  our  time,  as  in 
all  times,  the  dramatic  poet  should  be  part 
of  t  he  (  heat  re.  All  managers  are  not,  dra- 
matic por  ts,  nor  all  dramatic  poets  man 
agers;  but  the  apparent  enmity  between 
them  is  needless,  and  they  must,  work  to- 
gether in  amity  and  mutual  respect,  before 
we  ca n  have  A  merieaii  plays  in  such  quan 
tity  and  quality  as  will  satisfy  even  Airier 
ican  play-goers.  This  is  saying  with  Mr. 
Matthews  thai,  CO  operation  is  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  it,  is  perhaps  not  say 
ing  more.  But  we  have  gone  a  long  way 
roundabout,  to  say  it.  and  that  is  some- 
thing. It-  is  something  also  to  have  dif- 
fered so  distinctly  with  Mr.  Palmer  on 
one  point,  that  we  can  self -respectfully 
agree  with  him  on  others,  and  especially 
upon  the  absence  of  a  public  taste  in 
regard  to  the  drama.  This  taste,  he  re- 
minds us,  exists  only  in  countries  where 
"dramatic  art  has  for  centuries  been  fos- 
tered by  the  people,  and  oftentimes  pro 
tected  and  patronized  by  intelligent,  gov- 
ernments." Perhaps  we  may  yet,  when 
the  people  really  come  to  their  own,  have 
a  municipal  theatre  in  every  city  and 
town,  sustained  by  a  tax.  where  the  best 
dramas  may  be  seen  for  a  tenth  of  the  price 
one  now  pays  to  see  the  worst. 
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POLITICAL. 

OCR  Record  is  closed  on  tin-  I  till  of  May. 
President,  Harrison  made,  the  following 
appointments:  (May  7th, )  Frank  W.  Palmer 
as  Public  Printer,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
1 1  u  erli  8.  Thompson  as  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners ;  (.May  9th,)  Frank  ( '.  Lo\  (  land  as  Pen- 
sion Agent  at  New  York.  Asa  Matthews  as 
First  Comptroller  of  tin-  Treasury. 

A  proposed  prohibition  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts  was  defeated  at 
a  State  elect  ion,  April  22tl,  by  a  majority  of 
44,000  votes. 

The  Representatives  of  the  I'nited  States, 
England,  and  Germany  appointed  to  confer  in 
regard  to  Samoan  affairs  met  in  Berlin  April 
29th. 

Advices  from  Massowah,  received  May  3d, 
state  that  Kin«  John  of  Abyssinia  and  his  gen- 
erals were  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the 
dervishes  at  Netermineh  March  10th. 


The  centennial  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
17*1*  was  celebrated  May  ">lh,  hy  the  opening 
of  I  he  Paris  Fx  posi  I  ion. 

The,  centennial  oft  he  Ina  uguraf  ion  of  George 
Washington  as  President  of  the  I  'nited  States, 
and  the  organization  of  the,  present  govern- 
ment, was  celebrated  in  New  York  city  April 
29th  and  30th  and  May  1st.  Following  the 
route  taken  by  General  Washington,  Presi- 
dent Harrison  and  the  higher  officers  of  the 
government  passed  through  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  on  their  way  from  Washington,  and 
after  reviewing  a  parade  in  Elizabeth,  on  the 
29th  of  April,  embarked  in  the  United  States 
steamer  Despatch  at  Elizabet hporl ,  and  were 
escorted  by  an  immense  flotilla  to  the  foot  of 
Wall  Street.  New  York  city.  There  they  were 
received  by  Governor  Hill  and  Mayor  Grant, 
together  with  the  chairman  of  the  Centennial 
Committee.  After  an  official  reception  was 
held  in  the  Equitable  Ibiilding.  the  party  pro- 
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ceeded  to  the  Hall,  where  a  public  recep- 
tion took  place.  A  ball  was  held  that  evening 
m  the  Metropolitan  Opera-house.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  President  Harrison,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  first  President,  attended  the  services 
in  St.  Paul's  ( 'liiirch,  and  later  took  part  in  the 
ceremonies  at  t  lie  Sub-Treasury  in  Wall  Street. 
Afterward  lie  reviewed  the  military  parade, 
over  50,000  men  being  in  line.  A  banquet  was 
held  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-house  in  the 
evening.  A  civic  and  industrial  parade,  in 
w  hich  75,000  persons  participated,  completed 
i  lie  celebral  ion  on  Maj  1st. 

The  King  of  Holland,  having  improved  in 
health,  resumed  control  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  on  .May  13th. 

DISASTERS. 
April  'JH///. — Nineteen  persons  killed  by  the 
derailment  of  an  express  train  near  Hamilton, 
< )n  t alio. 

May  9th. — Accident  in  Kaska  William  col- 
liery, near  Middleport,  Pennsylvania.  Ten 
miners  killed. 

OBITUARY. 

April  10th. — At  Kalawao,  Hawaii.  Rev.  J. 
Dam  ion  de  Veuster,  missionary  to  the  leper 
colony  at  Molokai,  aged  forty-nine  years. 

April  19th.     In  Newton,  Massachusetts,  Rev. 


Bradford  Kinney  Pierce,  D.D.,  formerly  editor 
of  Zioti>8  Herald,  aged  seventy  years. 

April  20th.—  In  Highwood,  New  Jersey,  Hen- 
ry George  Pearson,  postmaster  at  New  York 
city,  aged  forty-sis  years. 

April  21st. — In  New  York  city,  Sebastian 
Lerdo  de  Tejada,  ex-President  of  Mexico,  aged 
sixty-three  j ears. 

April23d. — In  Stockholm,  Princess  Charlotte 
Eugenie  Augustine  Am61ie  Albertine,  sister  of 
the  King  of  Sweden,  in  her  fifty-niutb  year. 

April  27th.  In  New  York,  Rev.  Frederick  A. 
P.  Barnard,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  President  of 
Columbia  College,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

April  30th. — In  Lime  Rock,  Connecticut, 
William  N.  Barnum,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
era  t  ic  National  ( lommittee,  aged  seventy  years. 

-In  Paris,  Carl  August  Nicholas  Rosa, impre- 
sario, aged  forty-six  years. 

May  Is*.— In  New  York  city.  Professor  Rob- 
ert W.  Weir,  N.A.,  U.S.A.,  in  his  eighty-sixth 
year. 

May  7th. — In  St.  Petersburg,  Conni  Deme- 
trius Andreevich  Tolstoi,  Russian  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

May  9th. — In  Orlando,  Florida,  General  Wil- 
liam S.  Harney,  U.S.A., aged  eighty-eighl  years. 

May  ]\lh. —  In  Pome,  New  York,  Henry  A. 
Foster,  ex-Senator  of  the  United  States,  aged 
eighty-nine  \  cars. 
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are  so  much  accustomed 
to  kings  and  queens  and 
other  privileged  persons  of  that, 
sort  in  this  world  that  it  is  only 
on  reflection  that  we  wonder 
bow  they  became  so.  The  mystery  is 
not  their  continuance,  but  bow  did  they 
get  a  start?  We  take  little  help  from 
studying  the  bees— originally  no  one  could 
have  been  born  a  queen.  There  must  have 
been  not  only  a  selection,  but  an  election. 


not  by  ballot,  but  by  consent  sonic  way 
expressed,  am!  the  privileged  persons  got 
their  positions  because  they  were  the  strongest 
or  the  wisest  or  the  most  cunning.  But  the  de- 
scendants of  these  privileged  persons  hold  the 
same  positions  when  they  are  neither  strong 
nor  w  ise,  nor  very  cunning.  This  also  is  a 
mystery.  The  persistence  of  privilege  is  an 
unexplained  thing  in  human  affairs,  and  the 
consent  of  mankind  to  be  led  in  government 
and  in  fashion  by  those  to  whom  none  of  the 
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original  conditions  of  leadership  attach  is  a 
philosophical  anomaly.  How  many  of  the  liv- 
ing occupants  of  thrones,  dukedoms,  earldoms, 
and  such  high  places  are  in  position  on  their 
own  merits,  or  would  he  put  there  by  common 
consent  :  Referring  their  origin  to  some  sort 
of  an  election,  their  continuance  seems  to  rest 
simply  on  forbearance.  Here  in  America  we 
are  trying  a  new  experiment ;  we  have  adopt- 
ed the  principle  of  election,  but  we  have  sup- 
plemented it  with  the  equally  authoritative 
right  of  deposition.  And  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  it  has  worked  for  a  hundred  years,  for  it  is 
human  nature  to  like  to  be  set  up,  but  not  to 
like  to  be  set  down.  If  in  our  elections  we 
do  not  always  get  the  best — perhaps  few  elec- 
tions ever  did — we  at  least  do  not  perpetuate 
forever  in  privilege  our  mistakes  or  our  good 
hits. 

The  celebration  in  April  last  of  the  inau- 
guration of  Washington  was  an  instructive 
spectacle.  How  much  of  privilege  had  been 
gathered  and  perpetuated  in  a  century  I  Was 
it  not  an  occasion  that  emphasized  our  re- 
publican democracy.'  Two  things  were  con- 
spicuous. One  was  that  we  did  not  honor  a 
family,  or  a  dynasty,  or  a  title,  but  a  charac- 
ter: and  the  other  was  that  we  did  not  exalt 
any  living  man,  but  simply  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident. It  was  a  demonstration  of  the  power 
of  the  people  to  create  their  own  royalty,  and 
then  to  put  it  aside  when  they  have  done  with 
it.  It  was  difficult  to  see  how  greater  honors 
could  have  been  paid  to  any  man  than  were 
given  to  the  President  when  he  embarked  at 
Klizabethport  and  advanced,  through  a  harbor 
crowded  with  decorated  vessels,  to  the  great 
city,  the  wharves  and  roofs  of  which  were 
black  with  human  beings — a  holiday  city 
which  shook  with  the  tumult  of  the  popular 
welcome.  Wherever  he  went  he  drew  the 
swarms  in  the  streets  as  the  moon  draws  the 
tide.  Republican  simplicity  need  not  fear 
comparison  with  any  royal  pageant  when  the 
President  was  received  at  the  .Metropolitan,  and, 
in  a  scene  of  beauty  and  opulence  that  might 
be  the  flowering  of  a  thousand  years  instead 
of  a  century,  stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  "dais" 
to  greet  the  devoted  Centennial  Quadrille, 
which  passed  before  him  with  the  courageous 
Ave,  Imperatory  morituri  te  salutamm.  We  had 
done  it — we.  the  people  :  that  was  our  royalty. 
Nobody  had  imposed  it  on  us.  It  was  not 
even  selected  out  of  four  hundred.  We  had 
taken  one  of  the  common  people  and  set  him 
up  there,  creating  for  the  moment  also  a  sort 
of  royal  family  and  court  for  a  background, 
in  a  splendor  just  as  imposing  for  the  passing 
hour  as  an  imperial  spectacle.  We  like  to 
show  that  we  can  do  it,  and  we  like  to  show 
also  that  we  can  undo  it.  For  at  the  banquet, 
where  the  Elected  ate  his  dinner,  not  only  in 
the  presence  of,  but  irith,  representatives  of  all 
the  people  of  all  the  States,  looked  down  on  by 
the  acknowledged  higher  power  in  American 
life,  there  sat  also  with  him  two  men  who  had 
lately  been  in  his  great  position,  the  centre 


only  a  little  while  ago.  as  he  was  at  the  mo- 
ment, of  every  eye  in  the  republic,  now  only 
common  citizens  without  a  title,  without  any 
insignia  of  rank,  able  to  transmit  to  posterity 
no  family  privilege.  If  our  hearts  swelled  with 
pride  that  we  could  create  something  just  as 
good  as  royalty,  that  the  republic  had  as  many 
men  of  distinguished  appearance,  as  much 
beauty,  and  as  much  brilliance  of  display  as 
any  traditional  government,  we  also  felicitated 
ourselves  that  we  could  sweep  it  all  away  by 
a  vote  and  reproduce  it  with  new  actors  "next 
day. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  a  people's 
a  flair.  If  at  any  time  there  was  any  idea  that 
it  could  be  controlled  only  by  those  who  rep- 
resented names  honored  for  a  hundred  years, 
or  conspicuous  by  any  social  privilege,  the 
idea  was  swamped  in  popular  feeling.  The 
names  that  had  been  elected  a  hundred  years 
ago  did  not  stay  elected  unless  the  present 
owners  were  able  to  distinguish  themselves. 
There  is  nothing  so  to  be  coveted  in  a  coun- 
try as  the  perpetuity  of  honorable  names, 
and  the  '•centennial"  showed  that  we  are  rich 
in  those  that  have  been  honorably  borne, 
but  it  also  showed  that  the  century  has  gath- 
ered no  privilege  that  can  count  upon  perma- 
nence. 

Hut  there  is  another  asj)ect  of  the  situation 
that  is  quite  as  serious  and  satisfactory.  Now 
that  the  ladies  of  the  present  are  coming  to 
dress  as  ladies  dressed  a  hundred  years  ago, 
we  can  make  an  adequate  comparison  of  beau- 
ty. Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  disparage 
the  women  of  the  Revolutionary  period  !  They 
looked  as  well  as  they  could  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  a  new  country  and  the  hard- 
ships of  an  early  settlement.  Some  of  them 
looked  exceedingly  well — there  were  beauties 
in  those  days  as  there  were  giants  in  Old  Tes- 
tament times.  The  portraits  that  have  come 
down  to  us  of  some  of  them  excite  our  admi- 
ration, and  indeed  we  have  a  sort  of  tradition 
of  the  loveliness  of  the  women  of  that  remote 
period.  The  gallant  men  of  the  time  exalted 
them.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  by  any  one 
who  witnessed  the  public  and  private  gath- 
erings of  last  April  in  New  York,  contributed 
to  as  they  were  by  women  from  every  State, 
and  who  is  unprejudiced  by  family  associa- 
tions, that  the  women  of  America  seem  vastly 
improved  in  personal  appearance  since  the  days 
when  George  Washington  was  a  lover:  that 
is  to  say,  the  number  of  beautiful  women  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and 
their  beauty  and  charm  are  not  inferior  to 
those  which  have  been  so  much  extolled  in 
the  Revolutionary  time.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  George  Washington  could  have  been 
at  the  Metropolitan  ball  he  would  have  ac- 
knowledged this,  and  that  while  he  might 
have  had  misgivings  about  some  of  our  po- 
litical methods,  he  would  have  been  more 
proud  than  ever  to  be  still  acknowledged  the 
Father  of  his  Country. 

ChAKI.ES  Dl'DI.EY  Wakner. 
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•  LEGIBLE.  BI  T   !" 

A  ui"  a  dick  of  the  Drawer,  wearied,  by  oft- 
repeated  complaints  over  the  illegibility  of  his 
handwriting,  lias  taken  unto  himself  a  type- 
writer. The  subjoined  note  to  an  offending 
nucle  is  the  first-fruit  of  that  machine: 

New  York  Feb.  28""  18896  188 
Dear  unccleeliorace. 

You  mayY  nqtsce  that  g  am  writeeug  this  plainly 
so  that  AtTNTJENNY  may  have  no  reason  to  cqm- 
plain  of  my  penmanDhip.   i  beg  to  hand  yon  heerwith 

AL1  veil  at  home  thi$  A.m. 

yourS  trooly. 

fKank  nelson  D::**ledJv: 

His  family  are  endeavoring  to  persuade  him 
to  return  to  pen  aud  ink. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIC  SAGAMORE. 

Mn.  Sagamore — this  is  not  the  gentleuian'.s 
real  name,  but  it  will  do  as  well  as  another 
— is  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  and,  like  many 
others  well  advanced  in  life,  has  decided  views 
on  the  subject  of '"the  Egotism  of  Youth." 

"  Why.  young  man."  said  be  to  an  acquaint- 
ance who  has  yet  to  see  his  twenty-eighth 
winter — "young  man.  when  I  was  your  age  I 
thought  I  knew  it  all.  And  did  I  know  it  all  ? 
No,  indeed!  It  was  not  until  two  years  ago,  sir. 
that  I  got  to  where  I  then  thought  I  teas." 

The  "young  man."  who  is  of  a  literary  turn 
of  mind,  is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
a  paper  dealing  with  what  he  calls  the  "Eney- 
clopa'dicism  of  Age." 


A  SLIGHT  OBJECTION. 
A  naive  individual,  recently  returned  from 
Oklahoma,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  was 
heard  to  say:  "Now  that's  Guthrie.  Reg'lar 
daisy  of  a  place,  hut  they  'ain't  got  a  water 
supply,  and  they  ain't  no  use  talkin',  yer  can't 
git  along  without  water  whar  y'have  cattle." 


A  REMARKABLE  RELIC. 

Among  the  articles  on  exhibition  at  the  re- 
cent centennial  celebration  in  New  York  there 
was,  according  to  a  metropolitan  newspaper, 
the  identical  lead-pencil  with  which  'Washing- 
ton dictated  his  despatches.  Beside  this,  the 
trumpet  on  which  Lord  Nelson  "  played  his 
commands  at  Trafalgar  Square"  sinks  into  in- 
significance.   

BULLS  AND  TERSE  PROLIXITY. 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  natural  propensity 
of  the  Irishman  proper  to  that  humorous  mix- 
ture of  metaphors  commonly  known  as  the 
"bull,"  and  that  of  the  Scotchman  to  a  dry 
and  terse  prolixity  of  dialogue,  have  ever  been 
anecdotally  contrasted.  But  the  two  instances 
following  recur  to  my  mind,  and  were  personal 
experiences.  On  the  first  occasion,  just  after 
tbe  baccalaureate  examination  in  Dublin,  I 
was  driving  down  on  a  jaunting-car  with  some 


friends  to  the  races  at  the  C'nrragh  of  Kildare. 
As  we  would  say  in  Ireland,  "it  came  on  to 
rain  very  hard";  as  would  be  said  in  America, 
4i  there  was  a  heavy  rain-storm" ;  and  on  reach- 
ing the  first  road-side  inn  I  told  the  driver  to 
halt,  aud  as  we,  his  passengers,  jumped  from 
the  car,  I  said,  we  having  had  the  comparative 
shelter  of  umbrellas : 

"  Come  in  quick,  Denuy  :  you  must  be  wet." 

<;  Eaith,  your  honor,"  was  his  ready  answer, 
"  if  I  was  as  wet  inside  as  I  am  outside  I  would 
be  as  dry  as  a  bone !" 


On  the  second  occasion  alluded  to  I  was 
travelling  by  stage-coach  through  a  Highland 
district  of  Scotland  'with  my  father — a  clergy- 
man, by-the-way — and  managed  temporarily  to 
escape  from  his  immediate  paternal  supervi- 
sion. Having  done  so,  I  found  myself  in  con- 
tiguity with  two  cattle-drovers,  whose  conver- 
sation amounted  virtually  to  the  following: 

"  Eh,  Doual',  and  hoo  are  ye  ?" 

"  Week" 

"That's  guid." 

"No  sae  guid  eyther." 

"  Hoo's  that  ?" 

"I  marrit  a  bad  wife." 

"That's  bad." 

"No  sae  bad  eyther." 

'•  Hoo's  that  ?" 

"She  had  a  wheen  o'  sheep." 

"  No  sae  bad  that." 

"  Ay,  but  they  had  the  rot." 

-That's  bad." 

"  No  sae  bad  eyther." 

"Hoo's  that  ?" 

"I  self  them  and  bought  a  boose." 

••  That's  guid." 

"No  sae  guid  eyther." 

"Hoo's  that  ?"' 

"The  hoose  was  burnt." 

-That's  bad." 

"No  sae  bad  eyther." 

"Hoo's  that  ?" 

"  She  was  in  if." 


A  nohth  of  Ireland  anecdote  which  I  well 
remember  as  narrated  at  clerical  dinners  by 
my  dear  father,  who  loved  a  joke  as  fully  as 
he  deprecated  the  semblance  of  irreverence, 
was  to  this  effect:  At  country  singing-schools 
it  was  considered  profane  to  use  in  musical 
practice  the  words,  metrical  or  prose,  of  the 
inspired  psalms,  but  it  was  the  habit  of  the 
various  male  members  of  the  class,  as  their 
ability  permitted,  to  "give  out"  liues  suitable 
to  the  metre  to  be  melodiously  employed.  On 
one  occasion  a  certain  bucolic,  aggrieved  by  a 
rival's  success  with  a  neighboring  Dulciuea, 
delivered  the  following  chaste  lines  after  the 
tune  had  been  announced  : 

When  Satan  entered  into  swine. 

This  world  for  to  destroy. 
He  left  one  broad-nosed  boar  behind— 

Maegiuley,  you're  the  boy. 

Deponent  saith  not  of  the  event. 


EDITOR'S  DRAWER. 


MILK  AND  WATER. 

That  sagacious  I'alian  prince  who,  having 
kindly  prepared  a  particularly  deadly  poison 
lor  the  benefit  of  a  political  adversary,  was  so 
unlucky  as  to  drink  it  himself,  must  have 
made  many  sage  reflections  in  his  last  mo- 
ments (if  the  poison  gave  him  time  to  reflect 
at  all)  upon  the  lolly  of  setting  traps  for  one's 
neighbors.  Hut  a  similar  retribution,  not  re- 
corded in  any  history,  occurred  in  England  on 
a  humbler  scale  not  many  years  ago.  and  the 
victim  of  it  was  a  London  milkman. 

To  water  his  milk  every  morning  before 
starting  on  his  rounds  was  with  this  worthy 
fellow  as  much  a  part  of  his  daily  duty  as  to 
get  up  and  dress.  Hut  it  happened  one  day 
That  by  some  miracle  the  usual  watering  had 
been  omitted,  and  therefore  it  seemed  to  our 
honest  milkman  quite  a  providential  interpo- 
sition in  his  favor  when  he  found  at  the  door 
of  the  first  house  at  which  he  called  (which 
was  a  line  four-storied  mansion  in  one  of  the 
fashionable  squares)  a  huge  cask  strongly 
banded  with  iron,  and  tilled  to  the  brim  witli 


water,  the  head  having  apparently  been  only 
just  taken  off. 

Such  a  chance  of  repairing  his  omission  was 
too  good  to  be  lost .  To  work  went  John  (Skim- 
mer's ready  "sC00p,"aud  he  had  just  succeed- 
ed in  watering  his  whole  stock  of  milk  most 
satisfactorily  when  he  heard  a  voice  address- 
ing him  from  the  steps  of  the  front  door  over- 
head, which  startled  him.  as  well  it  might,  for 
it  was  that  of  the  noble  earl  to  whom  the 
house  belonged. 

"Are  you  sure  you've  put  in  quite  enough 
water,  my  man  .'"'  asked  his  lordship,  eying 
him  with  a  grim  smile. 

"Oh,  my  lord — my  lord — "  stammered  poor 
John,  petrified  at  linding  himself  so  complete- 
ly caught. 

••  Nay,  it's  no  business  of  mine,"'  remarked 
the  earl,  very  quietly  :  "  but  if  I  had  been  you 
I  would  have  chosen  some  other  cask  than 
that.  My  doctor  has  ordered  me  a  course  of 
sea-water  baths,  and  so  it  happens  that  you 
have  just  mixed  all  your  milk  with  salt- 
icater."  David  Kbb. 


A  FUNNY  STORY. 


Dcmi  et  i  who  has  fust  toll  a  funny  story).  "  na  !  ha !  ha  :  not  bad.  eta?" 

Feathebly.  -No.  Dumley.uot  very  bad:  and  you  tell  it  so  much  better  than  you  used  to.' 
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A  PARTIAL  CRITIC. 

"  O  little  girl,  whose  twenty  years 

Make  von  seem  none  the  older 
Since  that  sprint;  day  when  love's  glad  tears 

Hade  Hashfulness  he  holder, 
Tell  me,  and  have  you  grown  more  wise, 

Or  any  more  discerning, 
Or  are  you  more  inclined  to  prize 

The  benefits  of  learning?" 

This  to  my  love — a  birthday  rhyme — 

I  gave  when  she  was  twenty. 
Her  little  head  up  to  that  time 

I'd  filled  with  hooks  in  plenty  ; 
I'd  offered  Thackeray  and  Scott, 

Shakespeare,  and  some  of  Milton, 
To  show  her  in  a  measure  what 

An  education's  built  on. 

I'd  offered  Wordsworth — not  too  much — 

Keats  all,  and  bites  of  Shelley; 
In  Browning,  whom  I  didn't  touch, 

I  feared  a  cams  belli  ; 
I'd  offered  Tennyson  and  some 

Of  Swinburne,  that  would  go  well 
As  spice  with  my  selections  from 

Longfellow,  Holmes,  and  Lowell. 

And  now,  the  fruitful  year  at  end, 

The  ripe  result  I  sought  for, 
And  wondered  if  her  words  would  lend 

The  wisdom  that  I  thought  for. 
Alas! — yet  I  confess  it  fell 

Like  "  Paid"  upon  a  debtor — 
Said  she,  "  I  liked  them  very  well  ; 

/  like  what  you  write  better." 

P.  Mkdeust. 


A  TOUCHING  OBITUARY. 

The  following  lines  are  copied  from  the 
obituary  column  of  a  rural  New  York  journal : 

"  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  chronicle  the 

death  of  G  ■  H.  M  ,  of  ,  New  York. 

He  passed  away  on  Monday  morning,  March 
25th,  after  an  illness  of  little  more  than  three 
day  s  ....  We  had  been  acquainted  for  five  years. 
We  began  in  the  poultry  business  at  the  same 
time,  both  buying  Wyandotte  eggs  of  the  same 
man.  The  writer  soon  gave  up  the  breed  and 
kept  only  Langshans.  But  George  kept  his 
Wyandottes,  bought  only  the  best,  bred  care- 
fully; and  though  we  have  seen  many  tine 
birds,  we  know  of  few  which  lay  more  and 
larger  eggs  or  breed  finer  chicks  than  his  do. 
We  have  had  many  fowls  and  eggs  of  him,  and 
would  as  quick  trust  him  as  ourself  to  ship 
eggs  or  to  select  stock." 


UNQUESTIONING  FAITH. 
A  LADY  had  engaged  a  new  cook,  who  en- 
tered upon  her  duties  with  two  bright  little 
encumbrances  of  lour  and  six  years.  Some 
days  after  their  arrival  the  mistress  of  the 
house  discovered  the  eldest  child  laboriously 
dragging  a  rough  box,  some  sizes  larger  than 
himself,  up  the  stairs  to  his  loft  over  the 
k  i  t  (hen. 

"What  on  earth  are  you  going  to  do  with 
that  box  ?''  was  the  surprised  query. 


"Dis  my  chist.  I  bringed  it  outen  dar  by 
de,  wood-pile." 

"  But  what  do  you  want  of  a  chest,  child  ?" 

"  Gwine  put  my  clo'es  in  it,  co'se,"  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

"Your  clothes!  You  haven't  any  but  those 
you  have  on." 

Suspending  his  tugging  for  a  moment,  he 
looked  up  with  an  expression  of  the  most 
perfect  confidence  and  assurance,  exclaiming, 
"  You's  gwine  give  me  clo'es — you  is." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  faith  in  a 
beneficent  providence  in  the  person  of  his 
mistress  brought  its  legitimate  reward  in  the 
shape  of  a  well-supplied  "chist." 


GIRLS'  BIRTHDAYS. 

An  old  astrological  prediction  gives  the  char- 
acter of  a  girl  according  to  the  mouth  she  is 
born  in,  as  follows  : 

If  a  girl  is  born  in  January,  she  will  be  a 
prudent  housewife,  given  to  melancholy,  but 
good-tempered,  and  fond  of  line  clothes. 

If  in  February,  an  affectionate  wife  and  ten- 
der mother,  and  devoted  to  dress. 

If  in  March,  a  frivolous  chatterbox,  some- 
what given  to  quarrelling,  and  a  connoisseur 
in  gowns  and  bonnets. 

If  in  April,  inconstant,  not  very  intelligent, 
but  likely  to  be  good-looking  and  studious  of 
fashion  plates. 

If  in  May,  handsome,  amiable,  and  given  to 
style  in  dress. 

If  in  .June,  impetuous,  will  marry  early,  be 
frivolous,  and  like  dressy  clothes. 

If  in  July,  possibly  handsome,  but  with  a 
sulky7  temper  and  a  penchant  for  gay  a  ttire. 

If  in  August,  amiable  and  practical,  likely 
to  marry  rich  and  to  dress  strikingly. 

If  in  September,  discreet,  affable, much  liked, 
and  a  fashionable  dresser. 

If  in  October,  pretty  and  coquettish,  and  de- 
voted to  attractive  garniture. 

If  in  November,  liberal,  kind,  of  a  mild  dis 
position,  and  an  admirer  of  stylish  dress. 

If  in  December,  well-proportioned,  fond  of 
novelty,  and  extravagant,  and  a  student  of 
dressy  effects.  William  H.  Sivitkr. 


MEETING  AN  OLD  FRIEND. 
Elderly  Spinster  (going  through  insane  asy- 
lum with  party  of  friends).  "  I  declare,  Mirandy, 
if  there  isn't  an  old  lover  of  mine!  Poor  fel- 
low !  I  wonder  what  brought  him  to  this  dread- 
ful place?" 

Mirandy  ( to  guide ).  "  Is  that  gentleman  near 
the  window  a  patient  ?" 

Guide.  "Yes,  ma'am;  but  not  a  dangerous 
one;  he  is  harmless  and  simple." 

Elderly  Spinster  (simpering).  "  What  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  losing  his  mind,  Mr. 
Guide?" 

Glide.  "  He  made  a  nuisance  of  himself  by 
making  love  to  old  women,  and  we  had  to  lock 
him  up." 


"  DESERTS  AWHILE  THE  STAGE  OP  STRIFE." 
See  "  Prologue  ami  Epilogue  to  The  Quiet  Life,'"  page  354. 
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THE  KREMLIN  AND  RUSSIAN  ART. 

BY  THEODORE  CHILD. 


1)OW  lliy  head,  faithful  child  of  Rus 
)  sia,  the  immortal  Kremlin  rises  be- 
fore thee.  It  lias  grown  great  amidst 
tempests,  and  master  of  its  destiny,  its 
brow  laden  with  centuries,  it  stands  pow- 
erful and  steadfast,  dominant  above  Mos- 
cow like  the  genius  of  glory.  Here  the 
proudest  spirit  becomes  humble,  thought 
remains  still,  but  the  heart  of  a  true  Rus- 
sian is  flooded  with  joy."  So  sings  the 
poet  Stankievitch  in  presence  of  the  sa- 
cred towers  and  cupolas  of  the  Kremlin, 
that  sanctuary  and  fortress  where  the  im- 
perial eagle  has  placed  his  eyrie  in  the 
midst  of  the  hills,  covering  the  whole  of 
Holy  Russia  with  his  gigantic  wings. 
The  Kremlin  is  the  centre  around  which 
are  grouped  the  great  historical  souvenirs 
of  Russia.  It  is  the  cradle  of  the  Grand- 
Dukes  and  Tsars  who  founded  the  unity 
of  ancient  Russia,  and  the  cradle  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  Alexander  II.,  who  were 
the  great  reformers,  the  one  of  the  exte- 
rior and  the  other  of  the  interior  life  of 
the  empire.  It  is  here  that  the  Tsars  re- 
ceive their  crown  from  God  and  the  fa- 
ther-land; it  is  here  that  they  come  to  act 
and  to  speak  in  the  decisive  moments  of 
their  reigns:  it  is  here  that  the  incursions 
of  the  Lithuanians,  of  the  Polish  armies, 
and  of  the  Tartar  hordes  have  been  victo- 
riously repulsed;  and  here  that  the  might 
of  Napoleon  I.  was  broken.  In  its  ob- 
scure temples  the  believers  bow  before  the 
relics  of  the  most  venerated  saints  and 
before  the  tombs  of  the  great  men  of  the 
past.  The  Kremlin  is  truly  the  treasury 
of  all  that  is  dear  to  the  Russian  heart. 

The  spectacle  of  the  Kremlin  is  unique 
in  the  world,  and  utterly  unlike  anything 
that  the  traveller  may  have  seen  any- 
where. Its  buildings  are  not  blackened 
by  time.  The  aspect  is  white,  relieved 
with  brilliant  color  and  burnished  gold. 
After  the  same  manner  as  the  Alhambra, 
Copyright,  1889,  by  Harper  and 
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the  Kremlin  occupies  the  plateau  of  a  hill, 
which  it  envelops  within  its  rosy  white 
walls,  with  their  battlements  indented  like 
the  notch  of  an  arrow.  These  walls. 
Hanked  by  green-roofed  watch-towers,  of 
which  no  two  are  alike,  and  pierced  by 
five  roseate  brick  gate  towers,  each  sur- 
mounted by  spires  of  various  design,  form 
an  irregular  triangle,  within  which  are  en- 
closed four  large  open  squares  or  places, 
three  cathedrals,  seven  churches,  a  con- 
vent, a  monastery,  three  imperial  palaces, 
the  Senate  House,  the  Synodal  buildings, 
the  tower  of  Ivan  the  Great,  with  at  its 
foot  the  Tsar-Kolokol,"  or  King  of  Pells, 
which  has  never  been  rung,  and  the  Ar- 
senal, with  at  one  corner  the  "  Tsar-Push- 
ka,"  or  King  of  Guns,  which  has  never 
been  fired — amonster  weighing  forty  tons, 
cast  in  1586.  Seen  from  the  quays  of  the 
Moskwa  River,  the  Kremlin  suggests  one 
of  those  fairy  towns  which  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Eastern  story-tellers  loves  to 
build:  it  is  neither  Italian  nor  Byzantine 
nor  Indian  in  style,  but  partaking  of  all 
these  inspirations,  and  yet  remaining  nov- 
el, unheard  of,  and  strange  as  a  dream, 
something  individual  and  unique — a  pro- 
digious architectural  etllorescence  of  bulb- 
ous cupolas,  pinnacles,  spires,  and  pyra- 
mids. 

Here,  indeed,  is  something-  new  and 
strange  in  aspect :  here  is  character;  here 
is  Russian  architecture;  here  truly  are  the 
productions  of  an  original  and  national 
art.  The  moment  we  saw  the  Kremlin 
we  marvelled  all  the  more  at  the  prodi- 
gious absurdity  of  the  counterfeits  of  Ital- 
ian, French,  and  German  architecture 
which  we  had  seen  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
appreciated  more  completely  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Panslavists  and  of  the  old 
Russians  whose  influence  is  once  more  be- 
coming dominant  in  the  empire.  It  is 
only  a  few  years  since  the  Western  critics 
scoffed  at  the  very  idea  of  such  a  thing 
Brothers.    Alt  rights  reserved. 
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as  an  original  Russian  art,  and  even  now 
most  people  ignore  the  origin,  history, 
and  manners  of  the  Russian  nation,  and 
still  persist  in  recognizing  only  the  Eu- 
ropeanized  and  cosmopolitan  Russians, 
the  descendants  of  the  nohlesse  who  aped 
the  foreigner  in  order  to  curry  favor  at 


court,  the  amiable  men  and  fascinating 
women  to  whom  their  native  language  is 
less  familiar  than  the  idioms  of  France. 
Germany,  and  England.  Such  a  state  of 
affairs  as  this  cannot  be  natural  or  du- 
rable: a  nation  of  imitators  cannot  be  a 
great  nation.  Of  this  fact  the  true  Rus- 
sians are  convinced.  "We  are 
young,1'  say  the  Slavophiles ;  "  our 
national  life  dates  only  from  yes- 
terday ;  our  traditions  are  scarcely 
formed;  for  the  Western  civiliza- 
tion transplanted  by  Peter  the 
Great  and  Catherine  has  proved  a 
sickly  growth  in  a  soil  that  was 
not  prepared  to  receive  it.  By 
dint  of  will-power  and 
example  Peter  and  Cath- 
erine forced  the  nobles 
and  some  of  their  sub- 
jects to  forget  the  past 
and  all  that  reminded 
them  of  its  so-called  bar- 
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barisin.  in  order  to  imitate  the  i 
the  arts,  and  the  methods  of  th 
and  even  to  assimilate  Western 
and  aspirations.    Thus  the  deve 
of  Russian  art  and  of  Russian 
life  was  brusquely  arrested  ;  but  3 
only  to  look  at  our  churches  am 
meiits  to  see  that  our  national  art 
quired  a  distinct  existence  if  it 
attained  maturity:  we  have  our 
architecture,  our  peculiar  and  apj 
methods  of  construction,  and  our 
styles  of  decorative  art;  and  in 
sures  of  the  Kremlin  and  of  the  1 
and  monasteries  of  the  empire 
may  be  seen  arms,  enamels, 
and  objects  wrought  in  the 
precious  metals  which  testify 
to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the 
Muscovite     artisans  during' 
their  period  of  glorious  activ- 
ity in  t He  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries.     But  this 
interruption  of  the  free  devel- 
opment of  Russian  and  na- 
tional art  and  life  has  not 
stilled  our  native  qualities  or 
our    instinctive  aspirations. 
The  great  mass  of  the  nation 
has  not  been  affected  by  the 
imitation  of  foreign  models; 
it  has  remained  indifferent 
and  uncontaminated  ;  we  shall 
join  the  links  of  broken  chain 
of  our  history,  and  then  Rus- 
sia will  become  Russian  once 
more.'' 

In  our  visit  to  the  Kremlin  we  will  first 
of  all  examine  its  towers  and  walls,  which 
measure  7280  feet  in  circumference.  Ori- 
ginally, it  appears,  the  town  and  citadel  of 
the  Kremlin  were  protected  by  oak  pali- 
sades and  wooden  towers.  Dmitri  Don- 
skoi  in  the  fourteenth  century  had  walls 
built  of  stone;  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  Ivan  III.  extended  the  limits  of 
the  citadel,  and  between  the  years  1485 
and  1492  he  had  the  present  walls  and  the 
more  important  towers  built  by  Italian 
architects.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  pe- 
culiar battlements,  which  are  of  the  same 
form  as  those  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio  at  Ve- 
rona, for  instance,  and  of  the  walls  of 
many  other  northern  Italian  towns.  The 
great  gate  towrers,  namely,  the  Spasskaia, 
the  Borovitskaia.the  Troitskaia.the  Tainis- 
kaia,  and  the  Nicholas  Gate,  all  remarka- 
ble for  their  imposing  and  original  sil- 
houettes, were  built  by  the  Italians,  while 


BOKOVITSKAIA   (J ATE   IN  THK  KREMLIN. 

the  smaller  towers  placed  at  intervals 
along  the  fortifications  are  more  probably 
due  to  Russian  workmen.  This  conject- 
ure is  based  on  their  peculiar  form,  which 
seems  to  be  a  reproduction  in  masonry  of 
the  old  wooden  towers  of  relatively  co- 
lossal proportions,  in  the  combination  of 
which  the  Russian  artisans  had  achieved 
great  skill,  thanks  to  the  frequent  fires 
that  gave  them  constant  opportunities  of 
exercising  their  ingenuity,  and  perfecting 
themselves  in  the  art  of  stupendous  car- 
pentry. In  spite  of  restorations  these 
wralls  preserve  their  primitive  style  and 
character;  their  color  alone  has  changed 
to  warm  rosy  gray  through  the  whitewash 
not  having  been  renewed  so  liberally  as 
it  was  in  former  days;  the  chemin  dc 
ronde  paved  with  square  flags,  the  case- 
mates, the  staircases,  the  corridors  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  (twelve  to  sixteen 
feet),  the  powder-magazines,  etc.,  remain 
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intact,  and  the  quaintconical  or  pyramidal 
roofs,  with  their  imbricated  covering  of 
glazed  green  tiles,  still  glitter  in  the  sun 
exactly  as  they  did  three 
hundred  years  ago.  The 
spires  of  the  Spasskaia  and 
the  Troitskaia  are  very  sim- 
ilar in  style.  They  were  both 
built  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  an 
Englishman  named  Chris- 
topher Galloway,  over  the 
Italian  towers  constructed 
bv  Pietro  Solari,  and  their 


TROITSKAIA  GATE  IN  THE  KREMLIN. 

Gothic  silhouettes  are  chief  amongst  the 
rare  evidences  of  "Western  influence  in 
this  Oriental  dream-town. 

Now  let  us  direct  our  steps  toward  the 
Red  Place,  in  order  to  enter  the  Kremlin 
by  the  Spasskaia;  but  first  of  all  let  us 
examine  that  wonder  of  wonders,  the 
strangest  of  all  edifices  ever  conceived 
and  executed,  the  Church  of  Vasili  Bla- 
gennoi,  which  occupies  the  end  of  the  Place 
with  its  bouquet  of  fantastic  cupolas  and 
spires.  The  history  of  this  church  is  as 
strange  as  its  aspect :  it  was  built  by  order 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  at  the  expense  of  the 
principality  of  Kazan,  as  an  expression  of 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  Tsar's  conquest  of 
that  country.  The  name  of  the  architect, 
an  Italian,  is  unknown,  but  tradition  re- 
lates that  his  eyes  were  burnt  out  by  order 
of  Ivan  to  prevent  his  designing  in  fu- 
ture any  more  wonderful  monument.  "It 
is  my  wish,"  said  the  terrible  autocrat, 
"that  this  sanctuary  remain  the  unique 
and  olorious  monument  of  the  genius  of 


this  man."    In  the  basement  of  the  edifice 
are  two  chapels,  and  on  the  upper  story 
nine  chapels,  surmounted  by  nine  cupolas, 
each  different  in  shape,  dimen- 
sions, color,  details,  style,  and 
structui-al   disposition.  The 
spire,  too,  is  placed  at  the  east 
and  not  at  the  west,  as  ortho- 
doxy demands.    The  facades, 
again,  are  all  different  and 
without  discernible  plan,  and 
the  whole  structure,  with  its 
suggestions  of  Hindoo,  Byzan- 
tine, Gothic,  and  nondescript 
architecture,  and  its  profusion 
of   painted    ornaments  and 
masses  of  crude  yellow,  blue, 
red,  and  green,  forms  an  ad- 
mirable and  mysterious  har- 
mony, the  secret  of  which 
none  can  explain,  and  the 
charm  of  which  no  words  can 
describe.    The  whole  exterior, 
with  its  superimposed  arches, 
its  profusion  of  color  and  gild- 
ing, its  painting  of  roses  and 
other  flowers  in  panels  all 
over  the  walls,  is  strangely 
original.     On    the  pedestal 
formed  by  the  nine  chapels 
and  their  basement  are  placed 
belfries  and  cupolas  starting 
upward  from  masses  of  ma- 
sonry resembling  the  imbri- 
cated foliage  of  the  artichoke, 
the  scales  of  the  pine  cone,  or  the  open- 
ing buds  of  the  cactus  flower.     In  the 
chief  belfry  the  Italian  element  is  clearly 
perceptible  in  the  first  three  stories,  above 
which  is  a  story  resembling  an  Indian 
pagoda,  which  in  its  turn  is  surmounted 
by  a  hexagonal  crocketed  spire,  on  the 
summit  of  which  is  a  lantern  and  an 
onion-shaped  gilt  cap.     Another  belfry 
supports  a  cupola  in  the  shape  of  a  pine- 
apple all  covered  with  pointed  facets; 
on  another  the  pineapple  cupola  is  laced 
over  with  a  symmetrical  net-work  through 
whose  meshes  the  points  alone  are  visible. 
Another  cupola  imitates  the  ribbed  form 
of  a  melon ;  another,  the  twisted  folds  of 
a  monumental  turban;  another,  the  close 
scales  of  the  serpent.    Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  each  of  these  cupolas  is  of 
a  different  color— one  orange,  another  sky 
blue,  another  apple  green,  another  deep 
red ;  and  that,  besides  paint  in  profusion, 
the  mouldings,  cornices,  consoles,  panels, 
pinnacles,  imbrications,  and  tiers  of  arches 
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are  lavishly  decorated  with  brightly  color- 
ed glazed  faience.  Of  this  fantastic  archi- 
tectural dream, suggestive  of  uncanny  sea- 
monsters,  half  fish  and  half  flower,  of  gi- 
gantic fruits,  or  of  vegetables  and  Orient- 
al turbans  of  such  capricious  and  impos- 


sible proportions  as  one  might  conceive  in 
a  nightmare,  Theophile  Gautier  has  given 
us  a  poet's  description,  which  we  cannot  do 
better  than  cite : 

"The  Church  of  Vasili  Blagennoi,"  he 
says,  "is  without  doubt  the  most  original 
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monument  in  the  world ;  it  recalls  nothing 
that  one  lias  ever  seen,  and  belongs  to  no 
known  style.  ( )ne  might  imagine  it  to  be 
a  gigantic  madrepore,  a  crystallized  colos- 
sus, a  stalactite  grotto  turned  upside  down 
—a  thing  which  has  neither  prototype  nor 
similitude,  it  might  be  taken  for  a  Hin- 
doo, Chinese,  or  Thibetan  pagoda.  Jn 
looking  at  this  impossible  church  one  is 
tempted  to  ask  if  it  is  not  a  whimsical 
will-o'-the-wisp,  an  edifice  formed  of  clouds 
fantastically  colored  by  the  sun,  which 
the  movement  of  the  air  will  presently 
cause  to  change  in  form  or  vanish  into 
nothingness." 

Having  entered  the  Kremlin  by  the 
Spasskaia  <>r  Spasski  Vorota,  which  we 
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pass  bareheaded  out  of  respect  for  the 
venerated  image  suspended  over  the  arch- 
way, we  shall  find  ourselves  on  a  vast 
esplanade,  with,  on  our  left,  a  guard  house, 
and  beyond,  the  panorama  of  half  Mos- 
cow; on  our  right,  the  Ascension  convent 
and  its  dazzlingly  white  churches  richly 
ornamented;  before  us  is  the  belfry  of 
Ivan  the  Great,  the  imperial  palace,  with 
its  colossal  gilt  dome-like  belvedere,  and 
the  churches  of  the  Kremlin,  with  their 
forests  of  cupolas  and  crosses  brilliantly 
gilt,  and  as  it  were  rigged  with  festoon- 
ing chains.  The  first  impression  is  that 
of  stupefaction  at  the  novelty  of  the  out- 
line. The  pictures  of  Bellini  and  Car- 
paccio  had  prepared  our  eyes  for  the  bul- 
bous and  tulip-shaped  extravagances  of 
Oriental  backgrounds,  but  the  gigantic  bel- 
fry of  Ivan  Veliki  and  the  quaint  dwarf- 
ed and  archaic  churches  at  its  base  sur- 
passed all  that  we  had  dreamed.  The 
tower,  which  dates  from  1600,  consists  of 
five  stories,  four  being  octagonal  and  the 
fifth  cylindrical,  the  whole  rising  to  a 
height  of  .'525  feet,  including  the  gilded 
cupola  and  cross.  Beneath  the  cupola  is 
an  inscription  in  huge  gilt  Slavonic  let- 
ters, that  form  at  the  same  time  ornament- 
al bands,  and  of  which  the  translation  is, 
"Under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, by  order  of  the  Tsar  and  Grand-Duke 
Boris  Peodorovitch,  autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias,  and  of  his 
son  the  Tsarevitch 
and  Grand  -  Duke 
Feodor  Borisovitch, 
this  tower  was  fin- 
ished and  gilded  the 
sen  nid  year  of  their 
reign,  7180"  (1600). 
The  belfry  building 
is  a  curious  mixture 
of  styles:  the  tower 
is  Arabian  and  Byz- 
antine, with  a  sug- 
gestion of  Indian 
ornament  over  the 
fourth  story  ;  the 
adjacent  central 
building  is  Byzan- 
tine ;  the  end  sec- 
tion is  a  mixture  of 
Gothic  and  Renais- 
sance ;  and  the  whole 
is  thoroughly  Mus- 
covite as  it  rears 
its  tall  silhouette 
against    the  clear 
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blue  Northern  sky,  and  crowns  the  high- 
est peak  of  the  Kremlin  hill. 

We  remark  part  icularly,  after  admiring 
the  elegance  of  proportions,  the  graceful 
slenderness,  the  xreltesse,  of  the  tower,  the 
happy  etl'eet  of  the  gigantic  Slavonic  let- 
tering below  the  bulging  cupola.  Such 
inscriptions  form  a  distinctive  feature  of 
Russian  decorative  art,  and  the  almost 
constant  accompaniment  of  Russian  sil- 
versmiths' work,  particularly  in  cursive 
borders  around  the  lips  of  loving-cups  or 
brcttiiius,  either  engraved  in  relief  or  niel- 
loed. 

We  may  also  take  this  opportunity  of 
noticing  the  peculiar  form  of  the  cross 
that  surmounts  the  cupola,  with  its  char- 
acteristic double  arms.  The  upper  cross 
piece  is  evidently  a  development  of  the 
titulxs,  and  the  lower  that  of  the  rest  for 
the  feet.  This  lower  cross-piece  is  usual 
ly  inclined  at  an  angle,  either  on  account 
of  an  idea  of  perspective,  or,  as  some  sup- 
pose, as  the  representation  of  the  etl'eet  of 
the  earthquake.  The  slanting  disposition, 
it  may  be  noticed,  is  retained  in  the  small 
pastoral  and  liturgical  crosses  also.  An- 
other form  of  cross  frequently  seen  on 
churches  is  the  simple  Greek  cross  stand 
ing  on  a  crescent.  The  crescent  was  an 
old  symbol  in  Byzantium;  its  position  be- 
low the  cross  is  intended  by  the  Russian 
Church  to  typify  the  issuing  of  the  cross 
from  the  Mother  of  God.  These  crosses 
on  the  tops  of  Russian  churches  are  made 
of  wood,  lead,  silver,  and  even  gold;  often 
they  are  wrought  with  elegant  open-work 
designs.  The  Russian  ceremonial  and 
pectoral  crosses  are  most  various  in  form 
and  richness.  Indeed,  owing  to  the  uni- 
versal habit  of  wearing  them  in  Russia, 
there  is  no  object  which  has  more  exer- 
cised the  skill  and  inventiveness  of  the 
goldsmith  and  jeweller. 

The  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki  serves  as  a 
campanile  for  the  three  cathedrals  of  the 
Kremlin,  and  contains  thirty-four  bells, 
of  which  the  largest,  weighing  sixty-four 
tons,  hangs  in  the  central  arcade  of  the 
middle  building.  At  the  foot  of  the  tow- 
er the  largest  bell  in  the  world  stands  on 
a  granite  pedestal — a  monster  of  ample  and 
pure  lines,  impressive  not  only  on  account 
of  its  immensity,  but  also  of  its  fine  shape. 
Cast  by  order  of  the  Empress  Anna  in 
1733,  it  fell  during  a  fire,  and  remained 
buried  in  the  ground  until  1836,  when  it 
was  unearthed  and  placed  in  its  present 
position,  with  the  broken  fragment  beside 
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it.  The  height  of  this  "  Tsar-Kolokol"  is 
twenty-six  feet,  its  circumference  nearly 
sixty-five  feet,  and  its  weight  two  hun- 
dred tolls. 

Behind  the  tower,  to  the  left,  we  pass 
through  an  iron  gate  and  enter  the  paved 
enclosure  of  the  cathedrals;  to  our  right 
is  the  Synodal  building;  in  front  the  Ca- 
thedral of  the  Assumption;  then  to  the 
left  the  Palace,  the  Red  Staircase,  and  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Annunciation;  and  be- 
tween that  and  the  Ivan  Veliki  tower  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Archangel  Michael.  Of 
these  three  sanctuaries  the  most  sacred  is 
that  of  the  Assumption,  which  is  also  the 
oldest,  The  original  wooden  church  was 
built  in  1326,  and  when,  14(!  years  later,  in 
the  reign  of  Ivan  III.,  the  wooden  edifices 
of  the  Kremlin  were  replaced  by  others 
of  stone,  this  cathedral  was  rebuilt  by 
Russian  workmen,  but  collapsed  before  it 
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was  finished.  It  was  then  that  the  Italian 
Aristotle  Fioraventi,  of  Bologua.was  call- 
ed upou.  and  he  built  the  church  between 
1475  and  1479.  after  the  model  of  a  cathedral 
at  Vladimir,  and  notwithstanding  many 
restorations,  alterations,  and  embellish- 
ments, it  retains  to  the  present  day  al- 
most its  primitive  form  and  aspect.  It  is 
almost  square,  and.  like  nearly  all  Rus- 
sian cathedrals,  it  is  so  small  that  we 
should  rather  call  it  a  chapel.  The  out- 
side walls  are  plain,  whitewashed,  pierced 
with  the  necessary  windows  and  doors, 
and  divided  by  the  evident  supporting  pil- 
lars of  the  edifice,  which  terminate  in 
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arches,  upon  which  rest  in  turn  the  vault- 
ed roof  and  the  crowning  bulbous  cupolas 
overlaid  with  thickly  gilt  metal  plates. 
Beneath  the  exterior  archi volts  traced  by 
the  arches  in  the  tympanums  are  colos- 
sal paintings,  sheltered  from  the  weather 
by  broadly  projecting  semicircular  pent- 
houses carried  on  wood-work  brackets. 
The  inside  of  the  cathedral  is  dimly  light- 

pillars,  as  large  as  towers,  support  the 

I 

Asiatic  style,  and  flanked  by  four  smaller 
cupolas.    The  sanctuary,  the  principal  al- 


tar, and  the  two  side  altars  are  separa- 
ted from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  the 
screen  and  choir.  The  nave  is  square, 
and  the  walls  rise  straight  up  to  the  roof. 
This  arrangement  produces  a  grandiose 
effect  merely  by  the  simplicity  and  se- 
verity of  the  lines,  while  the  massive  pil- 
lars give  an  air  of  stability  to  the  whole 
interior  structure.  These  pillars  and  ev- 
ery inch  of  wall  space  are  covered  with 
paintings  on  gold  ground :  all  round  the 
walls  are  sacred  images  and  shrines  framed 
in  gold  aud  precious  stones,  together  with 
the  tombs  of  Patriarchs  and  Metropoli- 
tans: the  iconostase  or  screen  is  a  high 
wall  of  burnished  vermeil, 
with  five  superposed  rows  of 
figures  framed  in  richly  or- 
namented cases  of  embossed 
metal,  that  leave  visible,  ac- 
cording to  the  Byzantine  tra- 
dition, only  the  brown  faces, 
hands,  and  feet.  These  vir- 
gins and  saints  are  bedecked 
with  breastplates,  aureoles, 
necklaces,  and  bracelets  lit- 
erally ablaze  with  diamonds, 
emeralds,  amethysts,  pearls, 
sapphires,  turquoises,  and  ru- 
bies. The  splendor  aud  rich- 
ness of  this  screen  pass  all 
conception :  it  is  such  as  we 
might  imagine  the  facade  of 
some  fabulous  palace  of  gold 
and  precious  stones.  Add  to 
this  the  magnificence  of  silver 
and  vermeil  lustres  hanging 
from  the  roof,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  burning  tapers  and 
lamps  suspended  from  gilt 
brackets  glimmeriug  before 
each  holy  image,  and  casting 
mysterious  reflections  over 
the  multitude  of  militant 
sombre  monks,  noble  chev- 
ilent  saints,  with  fixed  eyes, 
hieratic  gestures,  and  Byzantine  stiffness, 
that  march  in  files  and  theories,  zone 
above  zone,  and  people  the  golden  expanse 
of  walls  aud  cupolas  with  austere  sem- 
blances of  formidable  life.  In  the  splen- 
did luxury  and  pompous  ceremonial  of  its 
worship  the  Greek  Church  surpasses  the 
Roman  even,  although  the  latter  may 
claim  superiority  from  the  point  of  view 
of  pure  art.  But  so  far  as  regards  the 
effect  to  be  obtained  from  the  combina- 
tions of  precious  metals,  jewels,  rich  stuffs, 
and  painting  of  the  hieratic  and  orna- 
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mental  kind,  the  interior  of  this  Cathedral 
of  the  Assumption  is  unique. 

Amongst  the  many  treasures  of  the  sac- 
risty of  the  Church  of  the  Assumption  we 
-will  select  a  series  of  objects  which  have 
the  double  interest  of  art  and  of  religious 
tradition,  and  which  form  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian communion  plate.  Mr.  Maskell  ex- 
plains in  his  Hand -Book  that  the  Greek 
rite  for  the  celebration  of  the  holy  eucha- 
rist  requires  three  things  which  are  not 
used  in  the  Western  Church.  These  are 
the  knife  or  spear,  the  star  or  asterisk, 
and  the  spoon  for  the  administration  of 
the  chalice,  as  the  sacrament  is  received  by 
the  laity  under  both  kinds.  It  may  natu- 
rally be  supposed  that  such  sacred  objects 
•would  be  the  subjects  of  high  artistic 
workmanship.  The  paten  itself  is  often 
elaborately  enamelled  and  otherwise  dec- 
orated, whereas  in  the  Western  Church  the 
rubrics  require  it  to  be  plain.  In  one  of 
these  beautiful  patens  the  rim  is  divided 
into  sections  by  means  of  large  roughly  cut 
stones,  between  which  are  floriated  panels 


bearing  the  inscription  in  enamel ;  the 
centre  is  graven  and  enamelled  with  fig- 
ures of  angels,  the  symbolic  dove,  and  the 
Divine  Child  in  the  chalice  protected  by 
the  asterisk.  On  the  right  of  it  is  the 
spoon,  and  on  the  left  the  spear  with  a 
beautifully  enamelled  handle. 

The  preparation  of  the  communion 
bread,  which  is  leavened,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  small  loaf,  is  very  complex.  Portions 
are  cut  out  for  consecration,  and  for  this 
purpose  an  arrow-shaped  knife,  called  a 
""spear."  is  used.  These  portions, placed 
on  the  paten,  are  covered  with  a  veil,  and 
in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  touch- 
ing- the  elements  a  piece  of  metal  is  placed 
over  them — two  strips  crossed  and  bent  so 
as  to  have  four  feet.  The  beautiful  gold 
star  figured  in  our  illustration,  with  its 
exquisite  floral  design  wrought  in  colored 
enamels,  is  one  of  these  simple  asterisks 
beautified  into  a  splendid  work  of  art : 
the  two  strips  of  metal  bent  and  crossed 
so  as  to  have  four  feet  have  been  develop- 
ed into  a  wavy  efflorescence  of  gold  and 
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color,  centring1  in 
a  precious  stone 
engraved  with  the 
( !  reek  cross  and 
its  syrnholic  let- 
tering, and  sug- 
gesting  at  once 
theshiehl  of  some 
fairy  warrior,  the 
weird  flower  of 
an  orchid,  and 
the  diaphanous 
tentacles  of  a  sea 
anemone. 

The  Cathedral 
of  the  Archangel 
Michael  is  partly  a  copy  of  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Assumption.  It  is  a  square  white- 
Avashed  building  with  five  gilded  bulbous 
domes,  constructed  in  its  present  form 
about  the  year  1500  by  the  Italian  architect 
Alevisio  Novi,of  Milan, and  since  frequent- 
ly profaned,  pillaged,  and  damaged, but  al- 
ways carefully  restored.  The  interior  pre- 
sents the  usual  system  of  massive  pillars, 
iconostases  glittering  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  walls  covered  with  Byz- 
antine paintings.  These  paintings,  how- 
ever, unlike  those  of  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Assumption, are  not  on  gold  ground.  Tbey 
represent  for  the  most  part  scenes  of  the 
last  judgment  and  portraits  of  the  fero- 
cious-looking  Tsars  whose  catafalques  oc- 
cupy the  greater  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
edifice,  each  covered  with  a  crimson  vel- 
vet pall  and  adorned  with  a  silver  plaque 


whereon  are  inscribed  the  dates  of 
the  birth  and  of  the  death  of  the 
sovereign.  Up  to  the  time  when 
Peter  the  Great  transferred  his  cap- 
ital to  St.  Petersburg,  this  Church  of 
the  Archangel  Michael  served  as  the 
burying-place  of  the  Grand-Dukes 
of  Russia,  the  vassal  princes,  and 
the  Tsars  of  Muscoaw.  Forty-seven 
sovereigns  of  the  houses  of  Rurik 
and  Romanoff  are  buried  here,  and 
one  emperor,  namely,  Peter  II. 

The  Cathedral  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, built  in  its  present  form  in  1554 
on  the  site  of  the  original  cathedral 
founded  in  1291,  differs  in  various 
particulars  from  the  other  two  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  Kremlin.  Its  form  is 
rectangular,  but  it  has  also  a  sort  of 
covered  vestibule  or  gallery  along 
three  of  its  sides,  and  the  number  of 
its  cupolas  is  nine  instead  of  five. 
Originally  the  Russian  churches 
had  only  one  cupola,  Avhich  was  gradu- 
ally surrounded  by  others — two  signify- 
ing the  two  natures  of  Jesus  Christ;  three, 
a  symbol  of  the  Trinity;  nVe,  Christ  aud 
the  four  evangelists ;  seven,  the  seven 
sacraments  or  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  nine,  the  ninecelestial  hierarchies; 
and  thirteen,  our  Lord  and  the  tAvelve 
apostles.  The  number  of  cupolas  eATen 
reached  twenty  or  thirty,  and  it  Avas  not 
until  1589,  the  date  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Patriarchate,  that  these  were  restricted 
to  fiATe,  which  is  now  the  orthodox  and  ob- 
ligatory number.  The  interior  of  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Annunciation  is  covered 
with  frescoes;  from  the  pillars  are  sus- 
pended gold  and  sih'er  jewelled  crosses 
Avorn  on  golden  chains  by  Russian  princes, 
and  the  floor  is  paved  Avith  a  mosaic  of 
jasper  and  agate.  In  this  cathedral  the 
Russian  Tsars  Avere  baptized  and  married; 
in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  they 
were  and  still  are  crowned;  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  the  Archangel  Michael  they  Avere 
buried.  The  three  sanctuaries  together 
form,  so  to  speak,  the  Westminster  Abbey 
of  Russia,  and  at  the  same  time  they  pre- 
sent three  thoroughly  typical  monuments 
of  Russian  ecclesiastical  architecture  and 
deeoratiA-e  art. 

The  reader  will  have  remarked  our 
frequent  mention  of  Italian  architects. 
It  was  through  these  master-builders, 
Avhose  names  were  Fioraventi,  Pietro  So- 
lari,  AleA-isio  Noam,  Mario  and  Pietro  An- 
tonio, that  Russia  in  the  fifteenth,  six- 
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teenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries  had  a 
sort  of  Renaissance,  though  its  manifesta- 
tions were  hampered  by  the  traditions  of 
orthodoxy  in  church  architecture,  while 
the  domain  of  painting  remained  abso- 
lutely closed  to  its  influences,  owing  to 
those  hieratic  exigencies  which  still  cause 
the  Russians  to  paint  the  Madonna  pre- 
cisely as  Panselinos  painted  her  in  tlie 
tenth  century  in  the  churches  of  Mount 
Athos.  The  Russian  Renaissance  was 
marked  chiefly  by  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved methods  of  construction,  and  by 
the  number  and  magnificence  of  the  tem- 
ples with  which  the  Italian  architects 
adorned  old  Russia,  making  "holy  Mos- 


and  that  its  arch  itect.Fiora  vent  i.  had  work- 
ed for  Cosimo  dei  Medici,  Francois  I., 
Matthias  Corvinus.  and  Pope  Sixtus  IV., 
before  Tolhousine.  the  ambassador  of  Ivan 
III.,  met  him  at  Venice  and  engaged  him 
in  the  service  of  the  Tsar.  But  Fioraventi 
was  a  man  of  prodigious  versatility:  not 
only  did  he  build  churches  for  his  Russian 
master;  he  also  designed  and  made  coins 
for  him.  built  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Volkow  at  the  time  of  the  expedition 
against  Novgorod,  cast  the  cannons  that 
bombarded  Kazan,  and  was  the  first  or- 
ganizer of  the  Russian  artillery. 

Before  leaving  the  enclosure  of  the  ca- 
thedrals let  us  glance  at  the  Synodalnaya. 
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cow,"  as  the  proverb  said,  the  city  of  "  for- 
ty times  forty  churches.*'  and  rendering 
it  by  its  monumental  splendor  worthy  to 
be  the  capital  of  a  great  empire.  Never- 
theless, were  it  not  for  documentary  and 
irrefutable  evidence,  we  should  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  the  sombre  Cathedral 
of  the  Assumption  is  of  the  same  epoch  as 
the  luminous  churches  of  the  Renaissance, 


or  sacristy  of  the  former  Patriarchs,  which 
is  a  marvellously  rich  museum  of  sacer- 
dotal robes  and  ornaments,  ecclesiastical 
objects,  rich  vestments  embroidered  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  mitres,  pana- 
gias.  or  portable  pyxes  worn  on  chains 
round  the  necks  of  bishops,  pastoral  staffs, 
incense  burners,  goblets,  dishes,  cups,  com- 
munion plate,  and  other  priceless  relics. 
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Next  let  us  visit  the  Grand  Palace  of 
the  Kremlin,  whose  immense  mass  crowns 
the  hill,  and  whose  dome-shaped  gilt  bel- 
vedere  is  visible  at  a  distance  often  miles, 
surrounded  by  the  shining  cupolas  and 
the  eagle-pointed  spires  of  the  Kremlin 
towers.  It  is  a  modern  structure, built  be- 
tween 1835  and  1849  on  the  site  occupied 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  dwelling 
of  the'  sovereign.  Compared  with  its 
frontage,  the  palace  is  very  lofty,  and  its 
style  is  an  incongruous  mixture  of  vari- 
ous periods  and  forms  of  architecture  ;  like 
many  other  Russian  buildings,  its  chief 
merit  exteriorly  is  its  immensity.  The 
building  is  in  the  form  of  a  square,  of 
which  the  principal  facade  makes  the 
south  side,  and  the  Belvedere  Palace  the 
north,  while  on  the  east  stands  the  imperial 
Cathedra]  of  the  Annunciation, the  Grano- 
vitaya  Palace — so  called  from  the  facets 
into  which  the  stone  walls  have  been  cut 
— and  the  passage  leading  to  the  house 
of  the  Patriarch.  In  the  centre  of  the 
square  is  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Saviour 


in  the  Forest,  and  on  the 
west  is  the  Winter  Garden, 
which  connects  the  palace 
with  the  apartments  of  the 
hereditary  Grand-Duke,  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Potest- 
iny  or  Diversion  Palace. 
North  of  the  Belvedere 
Palace  are  the  barracks  of 
the  Chevaliers-Gardes,  offi- 
cers and  grenadiers, and  the 
kitchens  and  other  appur- 
tenances. To  attempt  even 
to  describe  this  huge  palace 
would  be  weariness  and  lost 
labor;  let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  the  interior,  contain- 
ing about  700  chambers,  is 
as  sumptuous  and  magnifi- 
cent as  Russian  architects, 
decorators,  and  upholster- 
ers can  make  it.  The  state 
apartments  are  particular- 
ly rich,  and  generally  ar- 
ranged in  good  taste,  while 
the  halls  dedicated  to  dif- 
ferent orders  of  chivalry, 
and  ornamented  with  ap- 
propriate heraldic  motifs, 
are  for  the  most  part  well 
decorated  in  conventional 
Western  styles.  Such  is 
the  hall  of  St.  George,  200 
feet  by  65  feet,  and  58  feet 
high,  the  halls  of  St.  Alexander  Nevsky, 
of  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Catherine,  all  very 
fine  in  proportions  and  rich  in  decora- 
tion. But  amidst  the  chimerical  strange- 
ness of  the  old  Kremlin,  this  new  palace, 
with  its  sober  facade,  its  cold  and  classical 
lines,  and  its  splendidly  correct  interior, 
pains  rather  than  delights  the  eye.  We 
should  have  preferred  to  see  some  struc- 
ture in  the  true  Muscovite  style,  like  the 
Granovitaya  and  the  old  Tereni,  which 
are  now  incorporated  within  the  perimeter 
of  the  New  Palace.  This  remnant  of  the 
past,  the  residence  of  the  ancient  Tsars  of 
Moscow,  is  a  labyrinth  of  low  passages 
and  vaulted  rooms  adorned  with  barbaric 
magnificence,  the  epithet  barbaric  being 
here  used  in  a  eulogious  sense.  Such  a 
room  is  the  Golden  Chamber,  or  Tsarika 
Room,  probably  built  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  restored  during 
the  reign  of  Nicholas  I.  in  the  style  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Were  it  not  for  the 
obtrusively  modern  parquet  floor,  this 
room  would  present  a  complete  aspect  of 
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antiquity,  with  its  arched  roof  consoli- 
dated by  massive  gilt  girders,  its  narrow 
windows  with  deep  embrasures,  its  ceil- 
ings with  their  polychrome  arabesques  on 
gold  ground,  and  the  feudal  and  saintly 
t'reseoes  painted  on  the  walls  in  old  style. 
In  former  days  the  Tsarines  received  here 
visits  of  felicitation  on  grand  solemnities, 
or  ga  ve  audience  to  the  Patriarchs,  to  the 
Boyars  and  Boyarines  of  high  rank,  as 
well  as  to  the  Tsarevitches  of  Georgia, 
KassiinotF,  and  Siberia.  Very  interesting, 
too.  is  the  gold  dining  hall  in  the  old  Te- 
rem,  with  vaulted  roof  resting  on  a  square 
column  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Here, 
after  his  coronation,  the  Emperor  wears 
for  the  first  time  all  the  imperial  insignia, 
dines  amidst  his  nobles,  and  receives  the 
congratulations  of  the  foreign  ambassa- 
dors. This  hall,  built  by  Italian  archi- 
tects in  1491,  has  been  restored  during  the 
present  reign  in  a  simple  ami  arclueologi- 
cally  exact  manner,  the  primitive  mural 
paintings  having  been  reproduced  with 
the  aid  of  ancient  descriptions  thereof  in 
archaic  style  by  peasant  image-painters. 

the  pillar  in  the  centre  of  this 
a  series  of 


Around 
hall  is 

shelves 


The  display  of  this  collection  of  plate 
has  always  struck  travellers  who  have 
witnessed  the  magni licence  of  the  court 
of  the  Tsars.  Margaret,  a  Burgundian 
captain  of  the  time  of  Boris  Godunov,  in 
bis  E.stat  dc  VKinpiri-  do  liussio  (Kit1.)), 
gives  a  glowing  picture  of  the  rich  collec- 
tion of  plate  which  was  used  in  the  daily 
service  of  the  Tsar.  The  Treasury,  he 
says,  "is  full  of  all  kinds  of  jewels  in 
great  number,  particularly  of  pearls;  for 
in  Russia  more  pearls  are  worn  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  Europe.  . . .  There  are  great 
numbers  of  gold  plates,  large  and  small, 
and  drinking-cups;  besides  this  an  infi- 
nite quantity  of  silver  plate,  gilt  and  not 
gilt,  as  may  be  judged  irom  the  fact  that 
after  the  election  of  Boris  Federvits,  when 
he  gathered  his  army  at  Serpo,  during  six 
weeks  he  feasted  almost  daily  ten  thou- 
sand men  each  time,  and  all  were  served 
in  silver  plate."  Margaret  mentions  six 
silver  barrels,  a  number  of  big  bowls  and 
basins  of  silver  which  required  four  men  to 
carry  them,  each  provided  with  drinking- 
cups,  the  whole  of  Russian  work.  "  Also 
a  great  number  of  silver  pieces  from  Ger- 


forming  a 
butfet,  on  which  the 
imperial  plate  is 
displayed  on  grand 
days  during  the  vis- 
its of  the  Tsar.  We 
are  sorry  to  add  that 
the  inestimable  pre- 
cious treasures  of  an- 
cient gold  and  silver 
plate  which  we  mar- 
vel at  in  the  glass 
cases  of  the  Treasury 
figure  on  the  buffet, 
and  are  polished  up 
for  the  occasion  by 
the  careless  hands  of 
lackeys.  In  vain  the 
curators  have  been 
warned  that  this  re- 
peated rubbing  di- 
minishes the  value 
of  the  objects,  and 
will  in  the  end  mate- 
rially damage  them ; 
the  only  answer  that 
they  give  is,  "  Our 
father  the  Tsar  is 
coming  ;  the  plate 
must  shine  brightly 
on  the  butfet." 
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many.  England,  Poland,  which  are  either 
presents  of  princes  sent  by  their  ambassa- 
dors, or  which  have  been  bought  for  the 
rarity  of  the  workmanship." 

Olearius,  who  visited  Russia  in  1633. 
the  narrator  of  Lord  Carlyle's  embassy  in 
1663,  Richard  Chancellor.  Sir  Jerome 
Horsey,  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  Sir  Henry  Wil- 
loughby,  and  other  early  travellers,  all 
testify  to  the  marvellous  wealth  of  the 
Tsar,  and  to  the  quantity  of  plate  display- 
ed on  the  "great  cupboard."  as  they  call- 
ed the  buffet  around  the  central  pillar  of 
the  banqueting  room.  Richard  Chancel- 
lor says:  "In  the  midst  of  the  chamber 
stood  a  table  or  cupboard  to  set  plate  upon 
which  stood  full  of  cups  of  gold,  and 
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amongst  all  the  rest  there  stood  four  mar- 
vellous great  pottes,  or  crudences,  as  they 
call  them,  of  gold  and  silver.  I  think 
they  were  a  good  yard  and  a  half  high. 
The  number  that  dined  there  that  day 
was  two  hundred  persons,  and  all  were 
served  in  golden  vessels. " 

Sir  Henry  Willoughby,  speaking  of  a 
dinner  given  by  the  Tsar,  says :  "In  the 
middle  of  the  dining-room  was  a  table 
covered  with  cups  of  gold.  The  number 
of  persons  that  dined  was  about  two  hun- 
dred, all  served  in  vessels  of  gold,  and  the 
gentlemen  that  waited  were  all  in  cloth 
of  gold." 


It  is  interesting  to  identify  many  of  the 
remarkable  pieces  mentioned  by  the  old 
travellers  amongst  the  objects  now  in  the 
cases  of  the  Treasury.  Furthermore,  in 
several  accounts  of  the  entries  of  embas- 
sies into  Moscow  we  read  of  the  compa- 
nies of  Boyars  who  rode  out  to  meet  them 
at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  whose  horses 
were  richly  caparisoned  with  velvet  hous- 
ings embroidered  with  precious  stones, 
and  bridled,  not  with  leather  reins,  but 
with  chains  of  silver  or  gold  rings  pre- 
ciously wrought  with  chiselling  or  niello- 
work.  These  chains  tinkled  musically, 
and,  as  an  old  English  writer  says,  made 
"a  majestic  noise'"  as  the  procession  pass- 
ed along,  and  invariably  excited  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  ambassadors  and  of  their 
suite.  In  the  Treasury  of  the  Kremlin 
many  of  these  chain  bridles  and  cruppers 
are  still  preserved. 

The  rest  of  the  buildings  of  the  Terem. 
built  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  restored  between  1839  and 
1849,  form  a  palace  four  stories  high,  dis- 
posed in  a  series  of  small,  low.  and  gen- 
erally vaulted  rooms,  entirely  decorated 
with  polychrome  ornaments  and  figures 
painted  on  gold  or  other  grounds,  the 
furniture  and  arrangement  being  of  the 
epoch  or  of  the  styles  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  apartments  consist  of  recep- 
tion, dining,  throne,  sleeping,  and  council 
rooms,  all  in  the  true  Muscovite  style,  un- 
corrupted  by  that  mistaken  imitation  of 
the  arts  of  the  "West  which  is  responsible 
for  so  many  monotonous  monstrosities  in 
modern  Russian  towns.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  progress  of  civilization  deprives 
nations  of  the  sense  of  architecture  and  of 
ornament,  and  certainly  the  old  edifices  of 
the  Kremlin,  when  compared  with  those 
of  the  present  day.  prove  the  truth  of  this 
apparently  paradoxical  assertion.  The 
arabesques,  the  fantastic  flowers,  the  color 
combinations,  and  the  inexhaustible  in- 
vention and  variety  of  the  decoration  of 
the  walls  of  these  chambers  are  bewilder- 
ing and  charming-  at  the  same  time.  The 
mysterious  chambers  of  the  Terem  are 
the  equivalent  in  civil  architecture  of  the 
Church  of  Vasili  Blagennoi  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture. 

The  Treasury,  or  Orujeinaya  Palata. 
built  in  ISM.  forms  the  right  wing  of  the 
great  palace,  and,  next  to  the  marvellous 
spectacle  of  the  ensemble  of  the  Kremlin 
and  its  churches,  constitutes  the  greatest 
curiosity  of  Moscow,  and  one  of  the  most 
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wonderful  museums  in  the  world,  being 
the  depository  of  venerated  historical  ob- 
jects, and  of  the  treasures  hereditary  in  the 
imperial  families.  The  regalia,  arms,  ar- 
mor, carriages,  costumes,  thrones,  crowns, 
enamels,  sceptres,  gold  and  silver  ware, 
precious  stones,  jewelry,  and  other  objects 
of  art  displayed  in  the  Kremlin  constitute 
a  collection  with  which  those  of  Dresden 
and  of  the  Louvre  can  alone  be  compared. 
The  total  of  pieces  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
Kremlin  amounts  to  sixteen  hundred.  By 
far  the  greater  number  belong  to  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  one  only  to  the  t  welfth, 
and  some  few  to  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teen! !i  centuries.  A  fter  the  I  'olish  i  >ccu- 
pation  and  the  disasters  of  1(>12  all  the 
ancient  plate  for  the  service  of  the  Tsar's 
table  was  melted  down  and  converted  into 
money,  which  fact  explains  why  there  are 


few  examples  of  gold  and  silver  work  an- 
terior to  the  dynasty  of  the  KomanoH's. 
The  Treasury  contains  also  some  of  the 
most  highly  venerated  crosses  and  reli- 
quaries of  Russia,  the  thrones,  crowns, 
and  regalia  of  the  ancient  Tsars,  and  ob- 
jects in  gold,  silver,  and  enamel,  of  which 
verbal  description  can  give  no  adequate 
idea. 

During  our  visit  to  the  Kremlin  we 
may  be  supposed  to  have  obtained  some 
impression  of  Russian  art  and  its  produc- 
tions. We  ha  ve  seen  specimens  of  its  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil  architecture  in  the 
cathedrals  and  in  the  old  palace  or  Te- 
rem.  In  the  interior  of  these  edifices  and 
in  the  treasuries  of  the  sacristies  and  of 
the  Orujeinaya  1 'a lata  we  have  seen  ex- 
amples of  Russian  decorative  and  applied 
art.    Now  let  us  endeavor  to  set  forth  the 
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characteristics  of  this  Russian  art,  and  to 
trace  them  to  their  source.  The  latter 
problem  is  not  easy:  savants  are  at  va- 
riance; ascertained  facts  on  the  subject 
are  few,  so  that  all  we  can  pretend  to  do 
is  to  state  the  questions  at  issue  and  the 
solutions  offered,  though  not  always  ac- 
cepted. In  the  first  place,  who  are  the 
Russians."  How  far  can  the  Slavs  or 
Slavonians  be  identified  with  the  Scyth- 
ians of  Herodotus  '.  In  the  Kertch  and 
Scythian  collections,  the  chief  treasures  of 
the  Hermitage  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg 
— a  treasure  far  richer  and  more  curious, 
but  unfortunately  less  known,  than  the 
famous  discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann — ■ 
are  several  objects,  and  more  especially 
the  silver  Nikopol  vase,  which  furnish 
valuable  evidence.  We  may  mention  also 
the  equally  fine  vase  from  the  Koul-Oba 
tomb  in  the  vicinity  of  Kertch,  on  which 
Scythian  men  are  represented  dressed  in 
belted  blouses,  full  trousers  tucked  into 
their  boots,  with  their  national  bow  cases 
and  implements,  long  flowing  hair,  full 
beards,  and.  in  short,  with  the  physiogno- 
mies, characteristics,  and  costumes  of  the 
Russian  mujiks  of  the  present  day.  In 
the  sixth  century  these  pagan  Slavs  occu- 
pied a  large  part  of  the  country  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  possessed 
more  than  the  rudiments  of  art.  In  the 
same  sixth  century  we  hear  of  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Avars,  who  spread  as  far  as 
Bulgaria  and  the  Peloponnesus, and  whose 
Khan  treated  with  Byzantium.  At  the 
same  time  northern  Russia  was  overrun 
by  the  Finns,  who  were  followed  by  the 
Varangians,  and  the  period  of  Scandina- 
vian influence  began.  In  the  seventh 
century  the  Khazars.  a  race  of  Huns  com- 
ing from  the  frontiers  of  China,  invaded 
Russia,  and  were  followed  by  other  hordes 
in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  during 
which  periods  the  Russians  were  in  con- 
stant communication  with  Byzantium, 
whence  in  the  tenth  century  they  received 
the  Christian  faith  in  the  reign  of  Vladi- 
mir, the  great  prince  of  Kiew.  The  legend 
gives  us  to  understand  that  the  change 
from  paganism  to  Christianity  was  imme- 
diate. Vladimir  sent  envoys  to  Constan- 
tinople to  report  upon  the  Greek  faith, 
and  the  legend  says  that  they  were  so 
much  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  the  ser- 
vice celebrated  in  the  Church  of  Saint  So- 
phia that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  prefer 
this  system  to  Mohammedanism,  Judaism, 
Romanism,  and  all  other  forms  of  wor- 


ship which  they  had  examined.  ''The 
Russians,1'  says  a  Byzantine  chronicler, 
"were  struck  by  the  multitude  of  the 
lights  and  the  chanting  of  the  hymns; 
but  what  most  filled  them  with  astonish- 
ment was  the  appearance  of  the  deacons 
and  subdeacons  issuing  from  the  sacris- 
ty with  torches  in  their  hands,  at  whose 
presence  the  people  fell  on  their  knees 
and  cried,  '  Kyrie  Eleison.'  The  Russians 
took  their  guides  by  the  hand,  and  said: 
'All  that  we  have  seen  is  awe-inspiring 
and  majestic,  but  this  is  supernatural. 
We  have  seen  young  men  with  wings  in 
dazzling  robes,  who  without  touching  the 
ground  chanted  in  the  air.  '"Holy,  holy, 
holy."  and  this  is  what  has  most  sur- 
prised ns.'  The  guides  replied,  "What! 
do  you  not  know  that  angels  come  down 
from  heaven  to  mingle  in  our  services?' 
'You  are  right.' said  the  Russians;  'we 
want  no  further  proof.  Allow  us  to  re- 
turn home  to  our  prince  and  master.'  " 

Such,  we  read,  was  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Russia,  and  through  the  ob- 
scure whisperings  of  the  legend  we  dis- 
cern the  fact  of  close  intercourse  with  By- 
zantium, which  naturally  furnished  the 
models  for  the  form  and  ornament  of  the 
new  edifices  that  were  needed  for  the  new 
order  of  things.  In  the  south  of  Russia 
in  the  early  ecclesiastic  structures  the 
Byzantine  element  is  marked;  as  we 
proceed  toward  the  North  the  original 
Byzantine  influence  is  modified  by  the 
introduction  of  Lombardic  and  other  ele- 
ments: finally  a  special  Russo-Byzantine 
type  of  edifice  was  produced,  resembling 
in  plan  the  Christian  churches  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesus, Attica,  and  Thrace,  but  char- 
acterized by  a  system  of  more  lofty  con- 
struction than  the  Byzantine  type,  which 
is  low.  The  tall  walls  and  towering  cu- 
polas are  suggestive  of  Asiatic  rather 
than  Byzantine  influence.  In  short,  at 
the  time  of  the  Mongolian  invasion  in 
the  twelfth  century  the  Russian  Empire, 
then  in  the  third  century  of  its  national 
existence,  possessed  a  national  architect- 
ure and  art  ready  to  be  modified  once 
more  by  Indo- Tartarian  influences — an 
original  and  living  art  susceptible  of  prog- 
ress, in  close  relation  with  Byzantine  art, 
and  yet  not  identical  with  it.  That  lu- 
minous and  profound  historian  of  archi- 
tecture, Viollet-le-Duc.  shall  be  our  guide 
in  this  delicate  sifting  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  Russian  art:  and  in  the  first 
place  we  must  remark  that  Byzantine  art 
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is  itself  composed  of  very  different  ele- 
ments, and  its  originality,  so  far  as  it  has 
any,  is  due  to  the  harmony  established 
between  these  elements,  which  are  bor- 
rowed, some  from  the  extreme  East,  oth- 
ers from  Persia,  many  from  Asia  Minor, 
and  others  from  Rome.  Now  from  her 
geographical  position,  sandwiched,  so  to 
speak,  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and 
inevitably  on  the  passage  of  the  great  mi- 
grations of  the  Aryan  tribes,  Russia  was 
always  in  communication  with  the  East. 
She  received  at  first  hand  Oriental  tradi- 
tions of  great  value;  she  borrowed  direct- 
ly from  many  Oriental  sources  without 
having  recourse  to  Byzantium;  further- 
more, at  a  very  early  epoch,  she  assimi- 
lated Greco- Byzantine  arts.  In  otber 
words.  Viollet-le-Duc  protests  against  the 
tendency  of  many  to  consider  as  an  abso- 
lute imitation  of  Byzantine  art  what  is 
really  tbe  result  of  similitude  of  origin. 
Sufficient  account,  he  thinks,  has  not  been 
taken  of  the  prodigious  development  of 
the  arts  in  the  East  at  the  beginning  of 
our  era,  when  many  vast  countries  east 
of  the  Caspian,  now  deserted,  were  occu- 
pied by  flourishing  empires,  since  devas- 
tated by  the  Tartars,  and  at  present  lost 
in  the  sand.  Through  these  vanished 
civilizations,  of  which  Marco  Polo  and 
otber  ancient  travellers  have  made  dis- 
tinct mention,  the  countries  west  of  the 
Volga  were  in  communication  with  the 


extreme  Orient  ;  and  so,  long  before  the 
thirteenth  century,  Russia  could  receive 
the  elements  of  art  from  the  East  by  a 
route  which  is  nowadays  almost  closed. 
In  short,  amongst  the  divers  origins  of 
Russian  art,  Persian,  Armenian,  and  Asi- 
atic, Byzantine  art  holds  certainly  tbe 
principal  place;  but  from  a  time  already 
far  distant  other  elements  belonging  to 
Asia  may  be  perceived,  principally  in  or- 
nament.  These  Asiatic  elements  take  a 
more  important  place  when  Constantino- 
ple is  no  longer  the  seat  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and  when  the  Mongols  dominate 
over  Russia,  without,  however,  altogeth- 
er displacing  tbe  principle  of  Byzantine 
structure  in  architecture  and  tbe  hiera- 
tism  of  religious  painting. 

Taking  as  specimens  of  Russian  archi- 
tecture the  buildings  of  the  Kremlin  and 
of  old  Moscow,  we  shall  remark,  in  the 
first  place,  that  they  are  all  rationally 
constructed:  tbe  form  of  the  edifice  har- 
monizes with  its  purpose;  the  architec- 
tonic means  are  evident,  frank,  and  logi- 
cal ;  tbe  form  is  never  in  contradiction 
with  the  material  conditions  of  the  build- 
ing. Russia  is  not  rich  in  building  stone  ; 
the  natural  materials  of  the  country  are 
wood,  brick,  and  rubble.  Its  building 
methods,  therefore,  are  either  carpentry 
or  concretion ;  that  is  to  say,  masonry  of 
some  kind  covered  with  plastering.  Now 
to  build  edifices  of  these  national  materi- 
als in  a  style  of  architecture  which  has 
been  invented  for  utilizing  the  qualities 
of  stone  or  marble  is  an  evident  absurd- 
ity, as  is  proven,  if  proof  were  needed,  by 
tbe  pilasters,  columns,  cornices,  and  en- 
tablatures of  the  counterfeit  classical  pal- 
aces of  St.  Petersburg,  where  this  added 
decoration,  obtained  with  great  difficulty 
by  means  of  plaster  and  stucco  applied 
over  the  bricks,  cracks  and  peels  off  every 
winter.  There  is  not  one  form  only  of 
beauty  in  art.  In  architecture,  for  in- 
stance, diversity  results  from  manners, 
from  climate,  from  the  needs  of  man, 
from  the  materials  employed,  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  utilized. 
Nature  herself  teaches  us  that  beauty  does 
not  exclude  variety,  and  that  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  imposed  upon  beauty 
is  to  harmonize  perfectly  tbe  form  with 
the  conditions  of  existence  if  we  are  con- 
cerned with  animals  or  vegetables,  and 
with  the  conditions  of  cohesion  and  dura- 
tion if  it  is  a  question  of  matter. 

Whether  we  take  as  a  specimen  the 
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Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  the  Cathe- 
dral of  tlic  Annunciation,  or  the  marvel- 
lous Church  of  Vasili  Blagennoi,  we  shall 
notice  the  same  characteristics.  These 
edifices  are  all  huilt  of  small  materials  af- 
ter the  concrete  met  hod  ;  t  he  means  of  con- 
struction are  left  apparent  ;  the  surfaces 
are  covered  with  plaster,  and  the  plaster, 
in  its  turn,  is  protected  with  coatings  of 
whitewash  or  paint.  In  all  of  them  the 
architects  have  shown  a  delicate  sense  of 
proportions;  the  silhouette  and  the  peak- 
ed crown  of  cupolas  are  elegant;  the  or- 
namentation never  impairs  the  purity  of 
the  contours,  being,  so  to  speak,  engraved 
rather  than  sculped  in  the  round,  and 
forming  almost  invariably  a  sort  of  tapes- 
try destined  to  embellish  places  that  are 
to  be  looked  at  specially  and  separately 
for  the  pure  pleasure  of  contemplating 
their  adornment.  Furthermore,  in  the 
parts  of  the  structure  at  any  considerable 
elevation  from  the  ground  this  ornamen- 
tation ought  to  consist  especially  of  col- 
orations, for,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
Russian  architecture  is  polychrome;  its 
concrete  structure  demands 
exterior  coatings  of  plaster 
or  casings  of  some  kind, 
which  naturally  assume  the 
form  either  of  paint  or  of 
ceramic  facings.  In  the 
Church  of  Vasili  Blagennoi 
both  these  systems  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  very  mode  of 
construction  dictates  what 
should  be  the  nature  of  the 
decoration  of  the  edifice:  in 
order  to  last,  the  coats  of 
plaster  must  offer  few  pro- 
jections and  be  well  shel- 
tered; broad  surfaces  must 
be  avoided,  and  hence  the 
breaking  up  of  the  wall 
space  by  means  of  panels, 
where  the  plaster  coating  is 
held  firmly  by  the  sur- 
rounding mouldings;  rich- 
ness must  be  sought  in  the 
minuteness  and  delicacy  of 
low -relief  carving  in  the 
Persian  and  Indian  styles, 
by  the  use  of  decorated  fa- 
ience, and  by  imbrications 
of  tiles  of  different  colors. 

Another  point  which 
strikes  us  in  connection  with 
Russian  art  is  that  it  is  es- 
sentiallv  religious:  it  has  de- 


veloped and  spread  over  the  country  simul- 
taneously with  the  growth  and  spread  of 
religious  sentiment.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  great  means  of  the  unification  of  the 
Russians  into  a  nation  has  been  religion,  so 
that  it  may  be  said  that  in  Russia  religion 
and  pat  riot  ism  are  one.  In  religious  icon- 
ography Russia  frankly  adopted  Byzantine 
hieratism  ;  the  first  monks  would  natural- 
ly bring  with  them  devotional  images  or 
icons  from  Constantinople,  which  served 
the  ignorant  in  lieu  of  a  written  book  or 
illuminated  catechism.  Hence,  owing  to 
the  wide  dissemination  of  the  population, 
and  the  difficulty  of  communications  and 
interchange  of  ideas,  when  once  these 
archaic  Byzantine  images  had  acquired, 
from  tin;  teachings  of  the  first  mission- 
aries, a  conventional  signification  and  a 
definite  value  as  sacred  hieroglyphics, 
there  could  no  longer  be  any  question  of 
modifying  them.  The  icon,  it  has  been 
well  said,  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russian 
the  bond  which  unites  the  members  of 
the  nation  ;  it  is  something  equivalent  to 
the  llag;  it  is  the  language  that  all  un- 
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derstand.  and  which  makes  all  join  in  one 
common  thought.  In  the  churches  each 
and  all  the  icous  are  the  subjects  of  visits 
and  pilgrimages.  They  are  found  every- 
where in  Russia:  at  the  street  corners,  in 
numerous  little  street  chapels,  over  gate- 
ways, in  shops,  in  the  taverns,  in  private 
houses,  and  in  every  bedroom  and  dwell- 
ing-room the  sacred  image  hangs,  with  the 
lamp  ever  burning  before  it.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  palaces  and  in  the  pea- 
sants" huts,  in  the  village  inn  and  in  the 
soldier's  tent:  far  and  near  they  are  the 
symbol  of  patriotism,  and  therefore  no 
more  to  be  modified  and  tampered  with 
than  the  heraldic  immortality  of  the 
double-headed  imperial  eagle. 

In  the  interior  decoration  of  Russian 
churches  we  have  seen  how  important  a 
place  the  icon  holds:  the  whole  walls  are 
covered  with  images  of  saints  with  lean 
wild  faces,  emaciated  limbs,  lank  hair,  and 
most  austere  aspect,  all  executed  accord- 
ing to  the  orthodox  formula  laid  down  in 
the  iconographist's  manual  of  painting. 
Byzantine  pictorial  art  and  its  offshoot 
Russian  iconography  are  not  arts  in  the 
sense  which  Ave  are  accustomed  to  attach 
to  the  word :  they  are  susceptible  neither 
of  progress  nor  of  decadence:  they  exist 
independently  of  conditions  of  time:  such 
as  they  were  in  the  sixth,  the  tenth,  or  the 
twelfth  century,  so  they  are  now:  they 
borrow  nothing,  and  are  inspired  only 
by  themselves:  they  are  not  creative,  but 
simply  reproductive:  they  have  but  one 
school  and  one  epoch  :  every  line,  attitude, 
and  gesture,  every  fold  of  drapery,  every 
shade  of  color,  is  fixed  by  tradition  and 
governed  by  religious  laws.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  Russian  icons  is  brown,  as- 
cetic, austere,  and  more  terrible  than  the 
pictures  of  Cimabue.  Happily,  however, 
we  see  only  the  faces,  hands,  and  feet  of 
the  figures,  the  rest  being  hidden  by  the 
case,  which  combines  the  arts  of  metal- 
work,  enamel,  and  jewelled  decoration. 
In  a  richly  decorated  icon  of  the  most 
ancient  description,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  one  which  we  have  selected  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Convent  of  Xovo-De- 
vitchy  at  Moscow,  the  heads  both  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  Child  are  adorned  with 
crowns  and  nimbuses  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones:  the  Virgin  wears  a  peculiar 
collar  or  "barmi"  of  gold  in  relief,  set  with 
jewels,  and  a  magnificent  breastplate  of 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  so  that  very 
little  of  the  painting  remains  visible  ex- 


cept the  faces  and  hands.  Toward  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Maskell's  statement  in  his 
excellent  and  very  complete  South  Ken- 
sington Hand-Book  of  Russian  Art.  the 
practice  was  introduced  of  almost  entire- 
ly covering  the  picture  with  a  plate  of 
metal  simulating  the  contours  of  the 
human  figure  and  the  robes,  and  allow- 
ing only  the  faces  and  hands  to  appear 
through  openings.  All  the  icons  in  the 
old  cathedrals  of  the  Kremlin  are  framed 
in  this  manner,  and  on  some  of  them  the 
repousse  or  graven  arabesque- work  is 
very  delicate,  while  on  others  it  is  vulgar, 
heavy,  and  indicative  of  "Western  influ- 
ence. In  the  modern  churches,  like  St. 
Isaac's  at  St.  Petersburg  and  the  new 
Church  of  the  Saviour  at  Moscow,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  ancient  type  of  ico- 
nography has  been  departed  from  to  a 
large  extent.  At  St.  Isaac's,  stained  glass 
of  Munich  manufacture,  sculptured  fig- 
ures, and  paintings  in  the  Western  style 
have  been  introduced.  This  is  true  also 
in  the  case  of  the  new  Church  of  the  Sa- 
viour. However,  it  seemed  to  us  during 
our  visits  to  these  sanctuaries  that  these 
new  Western  paintings  did  not  excite  the 
fervor  of  the  humble  worshippers  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  while  the  more  modest 
and  old-fashioned  metal-cased  icons  were 
besieged  with  adorei*s. 

The  ornamental  art  of  Russia  may  be 
observed  in  architectural  ensembles,  in 
arms  and  other  metal-work,  in  embroid- 
ery, and  in  illuminated  manuscripts,  of 
which  many  fine  specimens  are  preserved 
in  the  sacristies  of  the  churches  and  con- 
vents of  the  empire.  In  this  very  com- 
plex art  of  ornament  and  pattern  design- 
ing we  may  distinguish  in  general  two 
principles — the  geometric,  and  the  imita- 
tive or  naturalistic,  the  former  more  es- 
pecially Eastern,  and  the  latter  Western. 
In  Asiatic  ornament  one  of  the  great  mo- 
tives is  entrelacs.  or  strap-work,  which  is 
geometric,  and  derived  from  the  combina- 
tions of  cords,  or  suggested  by  the  products 
of  the  loom.  That  such  should  be  the 
characteristic  of  Eastern  ornament  is  only 
natural  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Asiatics  have  always  been  the  great  weav- 
ers of  fine  tissues.  In  Western  ornament, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  models  copied  are 
natural  objects,  selected  from  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  the  country,  from  jewels,  par- 
ticularly pearls,  and  from  usual  objects, 
such  as  arms,  torches,  and  vases,  treated 
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realistically.  Combined  with  the  strap- 
work  we  find  floral  motive's,  and  also 
birds  and  animals,  but  always  treated  in 
the  style  of  arabesques  or  grotesque  sil- 


Russia  borrowed  elements  and  suggest- 
ions, at  the  same  time  contributing  a  lo- 
cal Scythian  element  of  her  own.  To 
illustrate  this  immense  subject  would  re- 


WOODEN  ALTAR  AT  ROSTOFF. 


houettes.  From  these  two  principles  have 
been  formed  the  ornamental  styles  of  In- 
dia, Persia,  Syria,  China,  Greece,  Rome, 
and  Byzantium.    From  all  of  these  styles 


quire  more  space  and  wood  cuts  than  we 
can  command,  and  also  the  aid  of  color, 
for  in  Russian  ornament  color  is  absolute- 
ly essential ;  the  Russian  sense  of  the  bar- 
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mony  of  color  is  marked,  and  its  prefer- 
ences very  striking  and  original.  Those 
who  wish  to  study  Russian  art  thor- 
oughly will  find  abundant  material  in 
the  many  splendid  publications  concern- 
ing the  antiquities  and  treasures  of  the 
empire,  illustrated  w  ith  remarkable  repro- 
ductions in  chromo  lithography,  which 
have  been  issued  within  the  past  twenty 
years  from  the  imperial  presses,  mostly 
with  text  in  the  Russian  tongue;  but  in 
spite  of  these  works  and  of  the  recent  ac- 
tivity of  governmental  art  and  archaeo- 
logical commissions,  the  great  mass  of  t  lie 
treasures  of  Russian  art  remains  more  or 
less  inaccessible,  and  therefore  very  little 
known.  The  reader,  however,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  familiar  instances  offered  by 
Russian  embroidery  and  needle-work,  the 
designs  of  which  are  distinctly  Asiatic, 
and  go  hack  to  the  earliest  times  of  the 
Russia  of  history.  This  work  is  for  the 
most  part  embroidered  with  the  pattern 
on  one  side  only  in  red  cotton,  in  simple 
lines  or  cross  stitches,  or  in  white  with 
threads  drawn  out,  or  in  cottons,  silks,  and 
wools  of  different  colors.  The  patterns 
comprise  mosaics,  lozenges,  and  crosses, 
with  denticulated  edges,  floral  motives  of 
Persian  aspect,  men,  animals,  trees,  and 
monsters.  Many  of  these  combinations 
are  religious  signs  and  symbols,  whose 
signification  has  been  lost  for  centuries  to 
the  vulgar,  but  which  SClVCints  trace  back 
to  the  worship  of  Mithras  and  other  prim- 
itive creeds.  In  the  old  palace  of  the 
Terem  we  may  study  Russian  ornament  in 
all  its  variety  of  design  and  color  on  ev- 
ery wall,  every  window-case,  every  door- 
frame, and  also  on  the  monster  stoves 
faced  with  enamelled  pottery  known  as 
tsenina — akindof  fine  faience  introduced 
into  Russia  by  the  Byzantines  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  manufactured  to  perfection 
by  the  Russians  in  the  sixteenth.  We 
may  study  it  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
churches,  on  the  altars  like  the  curious 
carved  wooden  altar  to  be  seen  at  Rostoff, 
on  the  towers  and  cupolas,  on  the  arms, 
saddles,  and  harness,  and  on  the  thousand 
and  one  objects  of  metal-work,  jewelry, 
embroidery,  and  stuffs  exhibited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  Kremlin.  Often,  per- 
haps, we  shall  be  shocked  by  the  exces- 
sive glitter  and  display  of  Russian  art  ob- 
jects, by  the  exaggerated  barbaric  mag- 
nificence, by  the  love  of  solid  material,  by 
the  lavish  display  of  material  wealth.  We 
shall  deny  the  Russians  the  delicate  taste 


and  refined  elegance  of  the  Indians  and 
Persians,  and  still  we  shall  admire  in 
their  work  a  certain  grandeur  and  mark- 
ed originality.  In  their  architecture  and 
in  their  sentiment  of  the  silhouette  and 
ensemble  of  an  object  we  shall  see  a  pe- 
culiar elegance  and  slender  grace,  and 
also  a  rare  respect  of  the  purity  of  the 
contour.  Whether  the  object  be  a  brati- 
na,  a  drinking  bowl,  or  the  facade  of  a 
cathedral,  the  Russians,  like  the  Persians 
and  Arabs,  reserve  for  decorative  sculp- 
ture the  discreet  and  logical  role  of  en- 
livening with  beauty  and  incident  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  blank  space:  the  or- 
nament of  the  Russian  architect  and  of 
the  Russian  goldsmith  and  metal-worker 
is  always  a  sort  of  tapestry  or  embroidery 
in  very  low  relief,  which  never  interferes 
with  the  architectonic  or  structural  lines 
of  an  edifice,  or  of  an  object  of  use  or  lux- 
ury. 

When  we  have  seen  Moscow  and  its 
treasures,  its  walls  and  towers,  its  an- 
tique churches  and  palaces,  its  ancient 
relics,  and  its  carefully  renovated  mon- 
uments of  the  time  of  the  old  Tsars,  we 
can  say  that  there  exists  a  Russian  na- 
tional art  bearing  as  distinct  a  cachet  as 
its  village  architecture,  its  embroidery,  its 
music,  and  its  costume.  This  art  is  com- 
posed of  a  multitude  of  elements;  it  has 
been  moulded  and  modified  by  innumer- 
able influences  of  neighborhood  and  in- 
tercourse; in  the  formation  of  it  foreign 
artists  and  workmen  took  an  indisputa- 
bly large  part.  Byzantium,  Persia,  and 
India  contributed  a  large  contingent  ; 
Lombard  architects  came  to  build  the 
churches;  English,  Germans,  Poles,  and 
Hungarians  also  entered  the  workshops 
of  the  Tsars,  bringing  each  an  element 
of  skill  and  formative  energy.  It  must, 
however,  be  remarked  that  there  is  al- 
ways a  difference  between  the  work  which 
such  imported  labor  produces  from  its 
own  genius  and  that  which  it  produces 
with  the  collaboration  of  native  artists  or 
to  please  native  tastes.  The  artist  trans- 
planted to  a  foreign  soil  both  gives  and 
receives;  he  adapts  himself  to  his  changed 
conditions  ;  he  engrafts  types  and  ele- 
ments found  in  his  new  country  upon 
flic  art  of  his  own.  and  according  as  his 
new  impressions  or  his  souvenirs  are 
stronger,  the  art  he  produces  will  be  more 
or  less  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  adopt- 
ed country  or  with  reminiscences  of  his 
original  father-land. 


PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO  -  THE  QUIET  LIFE." 
BY  AUSTIN"  DOI)>OX. 


Dazed  witli  the  stir  and  din  of  town. 
Drums  on  the  pane  in  discontent, 

And  sees  the  dreary  rain  come  down. 
Yet,  through  the  dimmed  and  dripping  glass. 
Beholds,  in  fancy,  visions  pass, 
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Of  Spring  that  breaks  with  all  her  leaves, 
Of  birds  that  build  in  thatch  and  eaves, 
Of  woodlands  where  the  throstle  calls, 
Of  girls  that  gather  cowslip  balls. 


» 
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Of  all  the  dreams  with  which  men  cheat 
The  stony  sermons  of  the  street. — 
So.  in  its  hour,  the  artist  brain. 

Weary  of  human  ills  and  woes. 
Weary  of  passion  and  of  pain. 

And  vaguely  craving  for  repose. 

Deserts  awhile  the  stage  of  strife. 

To  draw  the  even,  ordered  life. 

The  easeful  days,  the  dreamless  nights, 

The  homely  round  of  plain  delights. 

The  calm,  the  unamhitioned  mind. 

Which  all  men  seek,  and  few  men  find. 
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LET  the  dream  pass,  the  fancy  fade! 
We  clutch  a  shape,  and  hold  a  shade. 
Is  Peace  so  peaceful?    Nay, — who  knows! 
There  are  volcanoes  under  snows. 


FIFTY  YEARS  <»F  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY. 


CI  AX  our  readers  picture  to  themselves 
'  the  comic  situation  of  a  victim  of  the 
daguerreotypist  of  1839,  screwed  to  the 
hack  of  a  chair,  his  face  dusted  over  with 
a  fine  white  powder,  his  eyes  tightly  closed, 
obliged  to  sit  a  full  half-hour  in  the  sun- 
light .'  Dr.  Draper,  of  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  to  lessen  the  pain 
ful  fatigue  of  the  brilliant  light,  placed 
between  the  sitter  and  the  sun  a  large 
glass  tank  filled  with  ammonia  sulphate 
of  copper,  a  transparent  hlue  liquid  which 
filtered  out  most  of  the  heat  rays,  and  he- 
fore  the  end  of  1840  succeeded  in  doing 
away  with  the  whitened  face,  and  reduced 
the  sitting  to  a  few  minutes. 

Contrast  this  with  the  possibilities  of 
to  ilay.  when  in  the  darkest  of  dark  caves 
or  cellars,  or  on  the  blackest  of  nights,  the 
tyro  photographer,  armed  with  his  little 
camera,  and  pistol  loaded  with  magnesium 
cartridge,  can  obtain  a  picture  full  of  vig- 
or and  marvellous  in  detail.  This  chasm 
has  been  bridged  over  in  the  fifty  years 
since  Daguerre  gave  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  the  secret  of  his 
wonderful  process.  The  journey  down 
the  photographic  history  of  those  fifty 
years  is  full  of  wonderful  struggles  of 
mind  over  matter,  strange  hopes  awak- 
ened, magical  discoveries  set  aside,  fasci- 
nating theories  exploded,  practical  inven- 
tions pushing  to  the  front,  larger  areas 
covered,  and  more  and  more  individuals 
of  both  sexes  benefited  by  the  discovery 
of  the  progressive  scene-painter,  until  to- 
day hundreds  of  thousands  contribute  to 
our  knowledge  and  happiness  in  the  prac- 
tice of  photography  whilst  gaining  their 
daily  bread. 

The  story  of  Daguerre's  struggles  and 
victory  may  well  be  told  at  this  time, 
after  a  lapse  of  fifty  years  since  his  grand 
discovery.  It  was  on  the  19th  of  August 
that  Arago,  the  noted  French  astronomer, 
before  crowded  halls  and  courts,  gave  the 
practical  details  of  the  process  for  fixing 
upon  a  prepared  plate  the  images  of  the 
camera-obscura.  and  France,  by  giving  an 
annual  stipend  to  Daguen*e  and  his  asso- 
ciate. M.  Isidore  Niepce,  provided  that  all 
their  compatriots  should  be  free  to  prac- 
tise the  new  art.  Arago's  speech  is  even 
now  most  entertaining  reading,  and  should 
be  familiar  to  all  votaries  of  the  art  of 


photography:  but  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  little  more  than  a  review  of 
some  of  the  points  which  may  indicate  the 
appreciation  in  which  the  discovery  was 
held  at  the  time,  and  the  prophetic  insight 
that  saw  how  full  of  value  to  science  as 
well  as  art  this  great  invention  would 
prove  to  he.  M.  Arago  dealt  with  the 
scientific  problems  of  optics  and  chemis- 
try involved  in  the  search,  showing  the 
length  of  time  after  the  knowledge  that 
nitrate  of  silver  blackened  in  the  light 
before  any  successful  experiments  were 
made  to  fix  the  images  of  the  camera  by 
its  use.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  M.  Joseph  Nicephore  Niepce.  describing 
the  process  by  which,  after  three  days'  ex- 
posure, he  had  succeeded  in  forming  an 
image  which  could  be  retained  on  the 
plate.  Such  a  process  could  of  course 
only  serve  for  copying  engravings  or 
drawings,  and  was  impracticable  for  land- 
scape, architecture,  or  portraiture. 

By  an  accident  a  meeting  was  brought 
about  between  Daguerre  and  Niepce,  and 
a  partnership  formed,  which  ended  only 
with  the  death  of  Niepce  in  1833,  after 
which  time  his  son  Isidore  continued  the 
researches.  Here  it  may  be  well  to  say, 
though  it  is  not  a  part  of  M.  Arago's 
speech,  that  Daguerre's  processes  proved 
to  be  so  much  more  rapid  and  perfect  than 
those  Niepce  was  using  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  1S37  an  agreement  was  signed  be- 
tween the  two  partners  permitting  the 
name  of  Daguerre  to  be  associated  with 
the  discovery,  and  it  was  many  years  be- 
fore the  small  d  headed  the  word  Daguerre- 
otype. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Arago's  explanation 
public  curiosity  had  for  a  year  or  more 
been  awakened  by  accounts  of  the  won- 
derful pictures,  and  some  of  the  pictures 
had  been  shown.  Baron  von  Humboldt, 
Biot.  Arago.  and  other  sarruits  were  men- 
tioned as  having  been  made  familiar  with 
the  work,  and  offering  their  testimony  to 
the  value  they  placed  upon  the  discovery. 
One  story  was  afloat  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  stood  ready  to  give  Daguerre 
500.000  francs  for  the  secret,  and  English 
papers  of  the  day  expressed  themselves 
as  surprised  that  so  magnificent  a  reward 
should  have  been  declined.  The  sum 
finally  paid  was  10,000  francs  annually  to 


LOUIS  JACQUES  MANDE  DAGUERRE. 
From  a  daguerreotype  fro,,,  life,  made  i„  Paris  for  Meade  Brother.,  New  York,  now  in  possession  of  Abraham  Bogardu5,  New  York. 
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both  of  the  inventors— 6000  to  Daguerre 
and  4000  to  Niepce,  Daguerre  receiving 
the  larger  sum  as  he  also  divulged  his 
secret  for  making  his  very  popular  dio- 
ramas. 

A  hasty  biographical  sketch  may  not 
here  he  out  of  place.  One  hundred  years 
ago  Louis  Jacques  Maude  Daguerre  was 
born  near  Paris,  in  the  village  of  Cor- 
meilles;  consequently  he  was  just  fifty 
years  old  when  his  great  discovery  was  an- 
nounced to  the  world.  When  quite  young 
he  became  a  scene-painter,  and  early  won 
renown  in  that  field.  Not  content  with 
painting  for  theatres,  he  tried  higher  forms 
of  art  with  success,  and  then  invented  the 
diorama,  which  first  greatly  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  Parisians,  and  made  his 
name  familiar  out  of  his  own  country.  As 
early  as  1814  M.  Nicephore  Niepce,  a  man 
of  some  means  at  Chalons-sur-Saone,  had 
devoted  his  leisure  to  striving  to  fix  the 
images  of  the  camera-obscura.  Long  be- 
fore, Wedgwood  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
had  striven  to  that  end.  In  1827  M.  Niepce 
had  gone  to  London  and  in  a  paper  before 
the  Royal  Society  had  explained  a  success- 
ful proeess  for  making  pictures,  and  to- 
day in  the  British  Museum  some  of  his 
rude  experiments  may  be  seen.  Then 
came  the  meeting  with  Daguerre  brought 
about  by  the  optician  Chevallier,  and  the 
partnership  of  1829,  Niepce's  death  in  1833, 
the  son  assuming  the  place  of  the  father  in 
the  partnership,  and  the  final  victory  of 
Daguerre  in  making  practical  the  process 
to  which  his  name  was  given. 

It  would  be  proper  here  to  describe  this 
process,  but  other  and  more  pressing  mat- 
ter crowds  upon  us.  It  is  now  practically 
obsolete,  and  though  very  beautiful,  more 
delicate  even  than  any  processes  by  which 
it  has  been  set  aside,  it  still  had  shortcom- 
ings which  soon  condemned  it.  Other 
methods  of  picture-making,  admitting-  a 
practically  endless  multiplication,  became 
in  time  more  popular,  and  have  held  their 
own  to  the  present  time.  The  daguerreo- 
type was  a  positive  process;  that  of  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot,  of  England,  to  which  later 
improvements  can  be  traced,  was  a  nega- 
tive process.  In  1839,  before  Daguerre's 
methods  were  explained,  we  find  Mr.  Tal- 
bot writing  to  the  French  Academy  claim- 
ing priority  of  invention,  which  certainly, 
in  the  light  of  what  we  know  of  Niepce's 
success,  could  not  be  awarded  him.  Mr. 
Talbot's  process  differed  so  entirely  both 
in  means  and  result  from  the  daguerreo- 
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type  that  it  was  useless  to  compare  results, 
so  greatly  superior  was  that  of  the  French- 
man to  the  Englishman's.  The  one  em- 
ployed highly  polished  silver  -  covered 
platesof  copper ;  the  other,  sensitized  paper 
with  a  grain  which  deprived  the  resulting 
print  of  much  delicacy.  Daguerre  did 
not  with  his  invention  succeed  in  por- 
traiture, and  the  honor  of  first  making  a 
likeness  has  been  always  awarded  Dr. 
J.  W.  Draper.  From  the  time  the  news 
reached  America  we  learn  that  experiments 
were  made  in  constructing  rude  cameras 
and  attempting  picture-making  according 
to  Daguerre's  principles ;  but  the  rules  were 
not  laid  down  very  definitely,  and  no  such 
helps  existed  then,  as  now,  from  published 
accounts  of  experiments.  It  was  about 
a  year  after  the  report  of  Arago's  speech 
reached  this  country  before  a  firm  of  en- 
terprising men  started  in  business  as  por- 
trait daguerreoty  pists. 

Of  them  we  read  that  they  executed 
"miniatures  by  the  Daguerreotype  pro- 
cess with  considerable  success,. .  . .  correct 
as  likenesses,  and  devoid  of  that  severity 
of  expression  which,  it  has  been  thought, 
makes  the  Daguerreotype  an  unfit  instru- 
ment for  taking  portraits."  In  England 
Daguerre  obtained  a  patent  before  receiv- 
ing his  pension  from  France  for  giving 
his  secret  to  the  world,  consequently  the 
English  were  barred  from  the  free  use  of 
the  process  which  the  French,  Germans, 
and  especially  Americans,  profited  by. 
Dr.  Draper's  paper,  published  in  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal in  September,  1840,  contains  much  of 
interest.  In  it  he  tells  of  his  first  dusting 
the  face  with  white  powder  (which  he  soon 
abandoned),  of  his  success  out-of-doors,  of 
his  use  of  mirrors  as  reflectors,  and  of  his 
contrivance  for  holding  the  head  and  body 
still  in  the  chair.  Here,  too,  we  find  his 
warning  against  placing  the  hands  upon 
the  chest,  as  the  motion  of  respiration 
made  them  look  clumsy  and  thick  in  the 
picture,  and  at  the  same  time  he  suggests 
the  temporary  placing  of  a  drab  false 
front  over  the  white  shirt.  There  was  no 
retouching  in  those  days,  and  "persons 
whose  faces  are  freckled  all  over  give  rise 
to  the  most  ludicrous  results  —  a  white 
mottled  with  just  as  many  black  dots  as 
the  sitter  had  yellow  ones.11  We  now 
have  a  fair  idea  of  the  state  of  things  in 
1839  and  1840. 

In  a  few  words  we  might  lead  up  to 
Daguerre's  discovery  by  rapid  strides. 
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Without  the  camera  it  would  Lave  been 
impossible.  That  invention  we  owe  to 
the  brilliant  experimentalist  Porta,  who 
in  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  leading 
scientist.  It  is  a  long'  jump  from  the  so- 
called  beginning  of  the  art  of  drawing  by 
the  tracing  of  the  pretty  girl's  shadow  on 
the  white  wall  to  the  chemical  discoveries 
which  made  it  possible  to  fix  permanently 
that  shadow.  There  is  to  be  found  the 
published  record  of  a  discovery  by  Fabri- 
cius,  in  1536,  when  seeking  the  elixir 
which  was  to  restore  youth.  He  threw 
some  sea-salt  into  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
noted  that  the  chloride  of  silver  precip- 
itated, though  of  a  white  color,  became 
black  as  ink  by  exposure  to  sunlight. 
But  this  knowledge  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  utilized  until  Scheele  in  1777  redis- 
covered the  fact,  and  a  few  years  after- 
ward Professor  Charles,  the  inventor  of 
the  hydrogen  gas  balloon,  spread  the 
chloride  of  silver  on  paper,  and  placing 
the  head  of  one  of  his  pupils  in  a  beam  of 
sunlight,  saw  that  the  shaded  portion  re- 
mained clear,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  paper 
rapidly  darkened.  Still  there  was  no 
chemical  substance  known  that  would  re- 
tain the  image,  so,  unless  the  sheet  were 
put  away  in  a  dark  place,  the  whole  of  it 
would  soon  blacken.  It  might  be  looked 
at  from  time  to  time  in  a  subdued  light 
or  by  artificial  light,  or  the  silhouette  thus 
formed  could  immediately  be  cut  out  and 
the  perfect  profile  thus  saved.  The  long- 
sought  compound,  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
was  invented  in  1799.  but  it  was  not  until 
twenty  years  later  that  Herschel  found  its 
power  of  dissolving  haloid  salts  of  silver. 
Three  other  chemicals,  chlorine,  iodine, 
and  bromine,  were  discovered  respectively 
in  1774,  1811,  and  1826,  so  that  we  find  the 
materials  ready  only  a  little  while  before 
the  final  discovery  of  their  marvellous 
powers. 

Miniature  painting,  which  was  a  popu- 
lar mode  of  portraiture  when  photogra- 
phy was  first  discovered,  was  little  by  little 
driven  from  the  field  by  its  less  expensive 
and  generally  more  faithful  rival.  It  is 
true  the  daguerreotype  was  a  costly  process 
at  first,  and  efforts  were  constantly  being 
made  to  cheapen  it.  It  held  its  sway  un- 
til 1851,  but  soon  after  that  time  was  set 
aside  by  the  albumen  and  the  collodion 
process,  this  latter  soon  having  the  field 
all  to  itsel  f.  We  may  not  permit  ourselves 
to  enter  into  the  respective  merits  of  pro- 
cesses, yet  there  are  four  great  divisions, 


or  perhaps  we  may  say  three  great  divi- 
sions and  one  small  one,  which  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  in  reviewing  the  last  fifty 
years.  These  would  be  the  daguerreo- 
type from  1839  to  1851;  the  albumen  pro- 
cess on  glass  plates  made  practicable  in 
1849,  but  soon,  in  1851,  set  aside  by  the 
collodion  process;  and  fourth,  the  great 
popularizer  of  photography,  the  gelatiuo- 
bromide  dry  plate  in  1871. 

One  of  the  first  of  illustrated  works  in 
which  photography  was  employed  was  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot's  The  Pencil  of  Nature,  though 
in  1840,  amongst  holiday  books  advertised 
as  suitable  for  presents  is  one  in  ' 1  beauti- 
ful binding,"  Excursions  Daguerriennes. 

The  photographic  art  was  early  put  to 
the  service  of  medical  study,  and  "delicate 
dissections,  microscopic  objects,  and  blood 
globules"  were  reproduced.  After  a  few 
years'  practice  the  need  for  orthochromat- 
ic  photography  was  felt,  and  researches 
were  made  which  have  now  borne  fruit, 
though  the  new  plates  are  still  far  from 
perfect.  All  through  the  years  we  note 
the  patient  seai'ch  for  the  power  not  only 
to  translate  the  image  into  black  and 
white,  but  to  retain  the  gradations  of  color 
so  beautifully  pictured  on  the  ground 
glass  in  the  camera. 

A  binocular  camera  was  invented  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  for  taking  pictures 
for  use  in  Professor  Wheatstone's  new 
stereoscope.  Lenses  of  similar  power 
were  placed  side  by  side,  distanced  by  the 
average  measurement  between  the  eyes. 
This  was  in  1849.  We  must  remember 
that  up  to  that  year  paper  and  the  silver- 
ed metal  were  the  grounds  sensitized  for 
use  in  the  camera.  Then  came  the  use  of 
albumen  spread  upon  glass  so  that  it  would 
hold  the  material  used  to  sensitize  the  pa- 
per in  the  calotype  process.  This  avoid- 
ed the  grain  of  the  paper,  and  gave  a 
more  perfect  picture. 

In  the  United  States  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  ten  thousand  daguerreo- 
typists  by  1850,  and  some  five  thousand 
workmen  who  were  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  plates,  cases,  chemi- 
cals, and  apparatus,  or  in  other  ways  re- 
ceiving their  support  from  indirect  con- 
nection with  the  art. 

But  the  story  is  too  long  to  tell  how 
and  when  photo-lithography,  photograph- 
ing on  blocks  of  wood  for  engravers,  and 
the  various  uses  to  which  photography  is 
now  put,  were  first  employed.  Little  by 
little  it  has  travelled  the  world  over,  edu- 
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eating  and  delighting  everywhere.  When 
we  try  to  note  the  spread  of  this  art  we 
are  astonished  at  the  uses  to  which  it  is 
now  put.  How  active  the  human  brain 
is  still  in  invention  the  thick  octavo  vol- 
ume published  each  year  by  the  Patent 
Office,  containing  only  patents  hearing 
upon  photography,  improvements  in  cam- 
eras, shutters,  tripods,  etc.,  etc.,  testifies. 
Many  hundreds  of  hooks  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  the  history  of  photography  and 
its  practice  in  every  direction.  Last 
year's  Annual  gives  the  titles  of  44  add- 
ed to  the  list.  There  are  over  GO  peri- 
odicals, appearing  in  different  countries, 
some  weekly,  others  monthly,  a  few  semi- 
monthly. Of  societies  the  list  gives  in 
America  54,  and  in  foreign  countries  107. 
Even  in  Japan  there  is  a  periodical  de- 
voted entirely  to  photographic  matters, 
called  Sash  hi  Shinipo.  It  is  a  monthly, 
and  sells  for  15  sen,  or  about  12  cents. 

The  facility  with  which  the  prepared 
plates  can  be  manipulated,  the  ease  with 
which  hundreds  of  the  new  celluloid  films 
can  be  carried  about,  the  quality  they  pos- 
sess of  retaining  their  sensitiveness  for 
months,  the  fact  that  exposures  may  be 
made  in  Central  Africa  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  north  pole,  and  the  image 
not  developed  until  the  traveller  returns 
to  his  comfortable  laboratory  at  home, 
are  all  magical  advances  in  the  fifty  years 
since  Daguerre  told  his  secret.  What  the 
next  half-century  will  do  with  the  subtle 
powers  of  the  sensitive  plate  remains  to 
be  seen.  To  artists  familiar  with  the 
study  of  color  any  hope  that  the  grada- 
tions of  hues  shall  be  retained  by  a  nega- 
tive image  and  communicated  to  a  posi- 
tive print  seems  absurd.  Constant  prog- 
ress is  being  made  toward  the  bettering 
of  the  interpretation  of  color  values.  The 
mysteries  of  chemistry  are  being  tested; 
chlorophyl,  eosin,  erythrosine,  and  other 
new  compounds  are  being  employed. 
Bright,  thoughtful,  intelligent  men  are 
reaching  into  the  unknown  world  of  light 
and  chemistry,  experimenting  and  record- 
ing with  scientific  accuracy  the  story  of 
their  researches.  The  difficulty  consists 
in  obtaining  gradations  of  black  and  white 
corresponding  to  the  luminosity  of  the 
colors  of  nature.  In  copying  paintings 
this  is  especially  desirable,  and  already  a 
great  advance  has  been  made.  Even  the 
amateur  finds  in  the  market  prepared 
plates  with  which  he  can  produce  results 
in  which  equivalent  gradations  of  tones 


stand  for  the  various  tints  of  color.  These 
plates  are  called  orthoch romatic  (right 
color).  Experiments  in  this  direction 
will  continue  until  the  full  beauty  of  the 
image  of  the  camera  will  be  kept  in  so  far 
that  our  reds  will  no  longer  be  coal-black, 
our  blues  not  faded  or  white,  and  our 
bright  yellows  dull  and  gloomy.  Ex- 
periment in  photographing  an  orange  by 
the  ordinary  and  by  the  orthochromatic 
plate  will  show  the  advantage  of  using 
the  latter. 

Bearing  upon  this  point  comes  the  latest 
news,  that  the  modern  theory  of  color  sen- 
sation due  to  the  excitement  of  the  three 
sets  of  nerve  fibrils  is  put  to  service  by 
Mr.  F.  E.  Ives.  He,  the  account  says, 
"produces  simultaneously  three  nega- 
tives from  three  differently  prepared 
plates  by  light  passed  through  three 
screens  of  various  colors,  his  object  being 
to  produce  negatives  each  representing 
the  intensity  with  which  light  affects  one 
of  the  sets  of  nerve  fibrils  in  the  eye. 
Lantern  pictures  are  made  from  these 
negatives,  and  projected  on  a  screen  by 
a  triple  lantern.  One  picture  passed 
through  a  red  that  affects  only  the  fibrils 
excited  by  red,  one  through  a  similar 
green,  and  one  through  a  suitable  violet, 
the  result  being  a  representation  of  the 
landscape  or  object  photographed  in  its 
true  colors."  Mr.  Ives  has  published  a 
book  dealing  with  this  subject,  which  he 
calls  A  New  Principle  in  Helichromy. 

Against  the  clumsy  apparatus  of  the 
first  daguerreotypists  we  can  set  an  array 
of  cameras  of  most  perfect  mechanical 
construction,  each  fitted  with  some  special 
contrivance  endearing  it  to  its  inventor, 
and  possibly  to  others.  We  find  the  co- 
lossal structures  in  use  in  certain  galleries, 
and  the  popular  so-called  "detectives," 
the  inconspicuous  vest  camera,  or  still 
smaller  ingeniously  contrived  boxes  for 
photographic  purposes.  To  the  advance 
in  the  construction  of  lenses,  and  to  im- 
provements in  the  shapes  and  principles 
of  cameras,  is  due,  as  well  as  to  improved 
chemical  processes,  the  quality  of  late  pho- 
tographic work.  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
why  the  lenses  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  invention  of  the  daguerreotype  could 
not  do  the  work  they  were  called  upon  to 
perform.  The  lenses  constructed  for  use 
in  the  telescope  and  microscope  embraced 
too  small  a  field,  including  only  at  most 
a  few  degrees,  whilst  that  for  the  camera 
frequently  now  embraces  ninety  degrees 
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when  employed  for  landscape  work.  The 
portrait  lens  needed  a  much  smaller  field, 
twenty  or  thirty  degTees  being  enough, 
but  required  to  be  so  large  as  to  let  plenty 
of  light  through  it.  and  thus  reduce  the 
time  of  sitting.  Many  were  the  defects 
in  the  early  time  due  to  badly  constructed 
lenses.  The  fifty  years  have  brought 
improvements  of  inestimable  advantage, 
and  the  variety  and  quality  of  the  lenses 
now  in  the  market  show  the  progress  of 
the  optician's  art. 

One  of  the  latest  improvements,  for 
which  the  tourist  must  be  very  grateful,  is 
the  use  which  has  been  made  of  celluloid, 
on  which,  instead  of  glass,  is  spread  the 
sensitive  film.  One  firm  calls  these  plates 
"ivory  films."  Where  once  the  travel- 
ler burdened  himself  with  boxes  of  heavy 
glass,  he  may  carry  to-day  twelve  dozen 
'■films''  for  each  box  of  one  dozen  glass 
plates.  Stripping  films  or  gelatine  and 
the  sensitive  emulsion  on  rolls  of  paper 
are  admirable  for  the  traveller. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  value  pho- 
tography has  in  corroborating  the  state- 
ment of  the  tourist  who  returns  from  a 
strange  and  little -known  country.  M. 
Le  Plongeon  told  me  of  the  incredulity 
with  which  his  friends  regarded  the  draw- 
ings he  brought  back  from  his  first  visit 
to  Central  America.  Any  artist  of  an  in- 
ventive turn  could  have  made  such  pen- 
cilling^?. Not  so  with  the  photographs 
taken  during  his  second  visit.  The  state- 
ments of  the  camera  were  accepted,  their 
authenticity  undoubted.  However  un- 
trained in  drawing,  the  author  may  now 
gather  material  for  illustrating  his  writ- 
ing's as  he  journeys  up  and  down  the 
land,  for  from  the  lightning  express  even 
he  may  make  his  "snap  shot."  feeling 
quite  certain  he  has  a  valuable  record, 
which  the  trained  artist  can  "work  up"' 
for  him. 

The  uses  to  which  photography  is  being 
put  in  this  year  1SS9  can  hardly  be  told. 
Its  value  in  illustration  is  well  known  to 
all.  Here  it  has  helped  popularize  ar- 
tistic work,  and  cheapen  the  cost  of  its 
production  to  a  surprising  extent.  Now 
but  a  few  hours  need  pass  before  the 
thought  of  the  artist  is  made  the  joy  of 
the  reader,  drawing,  photographic  copy, 
relief  plate,  and  printing  following  one 
another  with  nineteenth-century  speed. 
From  the  coarse  outline  of  the  newspaper 
"cut"  to  the  wonderful  reproduction  of 
paintings  by  the  photogravure  process  we 


mount  on  stepping-stones  of  victorious 
achievements  in  photography,  made  to 
serve  with  reliable  accuracy  the  common 
and  the  elevated,  the  political  cartoon  and 
the  edition  de  luxe.  The  reproductions 
in  color  of  the  works  of  aquarellistes  are 
imitatively  deceptive,  and  their  education- 
al influence  of  incalculable  value. 

We  must  not  pass  over  the  scientific 
value  of  Mr.  Muybridge's  publications  on 
the  action  of  man  and  the  lower  animals, 
or  T1>e  Horse  in  Motion.  Upon  these 
records,  however  absurd  and  laughable 
some  may  be.  we  must  base  our  know- 
ledge, intelligently  using  it  for  artistic 
]  I:  is         known  that  the  cam- 

era can  tell  us  what  it  sees  when  the  plate 
is  exposed  but  s  0  part  of  a  second,  whilst 
the  human  eye  can  open  and  shut  in  about 
the  *fe  part  of  a  second.  We  cannot  then 
say  that  photography  is  true  for  us  when 
it  pictures  the  rapidly  revolving  wheel  as 
if  it  were  motionless.  If  an  artist  paints 
the  spokes,  the  wheel  does  not  appear  to 
go  round:  if  he  paints  the  blurred  effect 
of  the  whirling  wheel,  we  accept  it  as  a 
representation  of  speed.  There  az*e  pho- 
tographic and  optical  as  there  are  micro- 
scopic and  optical  truths.  We  do  not 
paint  a  drop  of  blood  as  it  looks  through 
the  microscope,  but  as  it  appears  to  our 
eyes.  From  the  unquestioned  statement 
of  fact  as  concerning  the  action  of  ani- 
mals we  must  train  our  eyes  to  see  better 
the  combination  of  position  of  body  and 
action  of  limbs,  and  determine  how  far 
old  methods  are  good,  though  false,  and 
how  far  the  new  scientific  truths  must 
force  us  to  change  the  ordinarily  accepted 
and  conventionalized  forms. 

The  uses  to  which  science  has  put  pho- 
tography are  very  numerous,  from  rec- 
ords of  the  infinitely  little  to  the  infinitely 
great,  from  microscopy,  which  deals  with 
the  invisible,  to  the  vastness  of  astronom- 
ical wonders.  The  latest  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  sun.  moon,  and  stars 
made  by  photographs  taken  by  the  aid  of 
the  powerful  telescope  at  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory strongly  contrast  with  the  re- 
searches into  the  invisible  world  of  na- 
ture revealed  through  the  microscope. 
Dr.  Draper  made  the  first  daguerreotype 
of  the  moon  in  1840 :  Foucault  of  Paris 
first  succeeded  in  making  a  picture  of  the 
sun  in  1545 :  and  it  was  1850  before  Pro- 
fessor Bond,  of  Harvard  College,  made 
the  first  daguerreotype  of  a  star.  In  1S51 
Dr.  Busch.  of  Koenigsberg.  photographed 
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a  solar  eclipse.  Two  scientists.  Profess- 
or Schuster  and  Mr.  Lockyer.  in  1882  ob- 
tained a  photograph  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
eclipsed  sun.  In  1881  Pr.  Henry  Draper 
had  successfully  photographed  a  nebula, 
and  later  the  spectrum  of  a  star.  Even  the 
aurora  borealis  has  been  photographed 
this  year. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  spec- 
trum analysis,  photography  has  played  a 
most  important  part,  for  it  has  recorded 
lines  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye — lines 
revealed  only  by  the  photograph  in  that 
part  of  the  spectrum  in  the  violet  and 
lavender  regions,  and  even  beyond,  where 
all  is  dark  to  us. 

In  the  study  of  stars  by  this  procedure 
we  learn  how  some  are  like  our  sun,  oth- 
ers glowing  masses  of  matter  just  begin- 
ning- to  burn,  and  still  others  nearly  burnt 
out,  like  Arcturus  and  Aldebaran.  We 
marvel,  when  we  think  how  feeble  seems 
the  light  of  the  stars,  to  learn  that  only  as 
much  light  as  can  come  through  a  slit 
•3-5T)  of  an  inch  is  permitted  to  affect  the 
sensitive  plate.  Again,  the  movement  of 
the  earth  would  in  the  two  hours  required 
to  form  an  image  soon  carry  the  light  off 
the  plate  were  there  not  ingenious  me- 
chanical apparatus  by  which  the  image  is 
always  kept  at  the  same  place  on  the 
plate. 

And  now  photography  is  not  only  used 
for  mapping  out  the  known  heavens,  but 
the  camera  reveals  to  us  the  presence  of 
stars  which  the  human  eye  has  not  seen. 
For  many  years  Miss  Maria  Mitchell  and 
her  assistants  have  photographed  the  ever- 
changing  sun  spots.  Astronomers  from 
all  over  the  world  have  met  in  Paris  and 
arranged  a  plan  for  using  photography  to 
obtain  a  picture  of  the  entire  heavens. 
Cameras  will  be  set  up  in  numbers  of  ob- 
servatories in  many  countries,  and  many 
negatives  made  of  the  entire  contents  of 
the  universe.  It  is  proposed  to  catalogue 
two  millions  of  the  brightest  stars  and 
note  their  position  with  great  precision, 
as  until  such  maps  exist  many  other  astro- 
nomical problems  cannot  be  solved.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  our  sun  with  its 
planetary  system  is  voyaging  through 
space.  These  charts  will  help  determine 
the  route  and  circumstanc  es  of  the  jour- 
ney. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  early 
use  to  which  medical  art  put  the  daguerre- 
otype,  but  now  so  rapid  and  sensitive  are 
the  plates  that  Dr.  William  G.  Thomp- 


son, of  New  York,  has  been  able  to  experi- 
ment in  picturing  the  heart  beats  of  ani- 
mals, and  enlarged  our  knowledge  in  a 
heretofore  unexplored  field.  The  inge- 
nuity of  the  instrument  he  constructed, 
working  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  a 
Gatling-gun,  capable  of  taking  six  pictures 
in  a  second,  commands  our  admiration. 

Dr.  Galton's  composite  photography  has 
been  too  well  described  to  claim  more  than 
a  word  in  recognition  of  an  attempt  to  put 
photography  to  a  scientific  use.  In  this 
country  Professor  Stoddard,  of  Smith  Col- 
lege, has  made  many  interesting  studies 
and  published  several  articles  upon  the 
subject:  and  Dr.  Noyes,  in  two  pictures 
of  the  insane,  gives  composite  types  show- 
ing expressions  that  perpetuate  themselves 
in  individuals  during  mental  disease. 

Photography  enables  publishers  to  du- 
plicate in  little  valuable  works  and  store 
away  small  negatives  of  large  folios  or 
MSS.  during  the  process  of  publication. 

Trade  uses  photography  to  picture  its 
new  furniture,  gas  fixtures,  china,  etc., 
reproducing  thus  objects  too  bulky  for 
"  the  drummer"*  to  carry  about  with  him. 
Instead  of  the  slow  process  of  copying  by 
hand  the  geometrical  designs  furnished 
by  the  kaleidoscope,  numberless  changes 
can  be  readily  photographed  in  a  short 
time,  and  furnish  suggestive  material 
from  which  to  work.  The  wall-paper 
manufacturer  uses  photography  to  reduce 
or  enlarge  patterns;  the  delicate  figures 
on  watch  faces  can  now  be  made  by  its 
use.  These  watch  dials  have  been  paint- 
ed by  hand  at  a  cost  of  a  dollar  apiece. 
Now,  it  is  said,  a  photographic  process 
has  been  purchased  by  a  watch  company 
by  which  these  dials  can  be  made  at  the 
slight  expense  of  ten  cents  each,  electric 
light  serving  as  well  as  daylight  for  their 
manufacture.  Even  the  quality  of  steel 
has  been  tested  by  photographic  examina- 
tion. The  microscope  shows  steel  to  be 
composed  of  an  agglomeration  of  crys- 
tals, by  the  difference  in  which  its  qual- 
ity may  be  determined.  The  piece  of 
steel  to  be  examined  at  a  certain  foun- 
dry was  heated  until  it  was  white,  when 
it  was  photographed,  and  the  resulting 
negative  examined  by  the  microscope. 

Those  little  toy  pictures  in  watch  charms 
have  to  be  made  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope: it  is  said  that  only  one  man  in  New 
York  can  do  such  work.  Even  fraud  can 
be  proved  by  the  use  of  the  camera.  A 
Berlin  merchant  was  detected  in  crooked 
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ways,  and  illegitimate  after-entries  of  a 
number  of  his  accounts  were  shown  by 
photography.  Blue  inks  appear  much 
lighter  than  brown.  A  chemical  test  de- 
stroys the  original,  but  the  faithful  plate 
leaves  it  intact  whilst  telling  the  story  of 
the  fraud. 

In  war  photography  has  been  used 
since  the  English  made  pictures  in  the 
Crimea.  Balloon  photography  has  be- 
come quite  an  art.  Balloons  are  said  to 
be  perfectly  safe  from  rifle  or  artillery 
fire  if  seven  hundred  yards  above  the 
ground.  Electricity  is  made  to  play  its 
part  in  exposing  the  plate  in  the  camera 
attached  to  the  balloon.  During  the 
Franco  -  Prussian  war  and  the  siege  of 
Paris  small  photographic  copies  of  valu- 
able documents  and  daily  papers  were 
made  and  rolled  into  quills,  which  were 
fastened  to  carrier-pigeons,  and  thus  taken 
to  their  destination  without  the  lines. 

The  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris  has  been  of- 
fered Professor  Marey  to  enable  him  to 
make  studies  in  photography  of  birds  in 
flight,  and  very  instructive  results  are 
anticipated. 

Many  will  remember  the  picture  of  the 
experiment  at  Willett's  Point  when  the 
donkey's  head  was  blown  off  by  the  use 
of  dynamite,  but  the  picture  was  taken 
before  the  body  fell. 

The  late  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard,  whose 
work  in  the  Woolwich  laboratory  made 
him  famous,  conceived  the  very  valuable 
as  well  as  feasible  idea  of  reducing  the 
map  of  a  country  on  little  gelatine  films 
so  small  that  fifty  or  more  could  easily 
lie  in  the  top  of  a  field  case.  They  could 
readily  be  employed  and  clearly  read  by 
the  aid  of  a  magnifier.  To  render  them 
very  serviceable  they  were  so  tanned  as  to 
be  water-proof. 

In  the  English  army  a  photographic 
wagon  is  used  which  is  fitted  up  with  two 
cameras  and  several  lenses,  so  as  to  make 
plates  of  different  sizes  or  for  varied  pur- 
poses. One  of  the  outfits  is  so  contrived 
as  to  be  readily  packed  on  a  mule.  Bro- 
mide paper  and  materials  for  making  pla- 
tinotypes  are  also  carried. 

Both  in  our  army  and  navy  photo- 
graphic outfits  are  furnished,  and  some 
of  our  officers  have  become  very  expert. 
Photography  may  be  applied  to  survey- 
ing, as  Lieutenant  Reed,  of  the  United 
States  army,  has  described.  It  may  also 
serve  for  studies  in  meteorology.  Photo- 
graphing rifle  bullets  and  cannon-balls  in 


motion  has  become  an  every  day  matter, 
but  a  novel  experiment  is  said  to  have 
been  made  not  long  since  in  Berlin  by 
Professor  Treeson,  who  arranged  within 
a  cannon-ball  a  sort  of  camera  which  re- 
corded the  character  of  its  flight.  A  tiny 
pin-hole  admitted  light,  and  a  sensitive 
plate  within  the  ball  recorded  the  twists 
and  turns  of  the  projectile  in  its  passage 
through  the  air.  The  gun  was  fired  point- 
blank  at  the  sun,  which  sent  a  beam  upon 
the  plate,  recording  itself  as  a  point,  but 
as  the  ball  swerved  more  away  from  the 
sun  a  spiral  line  was  formed  and  marked 
upon  the  plate. 

In  Germany  there  are  many  photo- 
graphic schools,  and  in  one  establishment 
in  the  midst  of  very  beautiful  scenery  in 
the  Bavarian  Alps  more  than  one  hun- 
dred pupils  have  been  educated.  Last 
year  there  was  a  summer  school  of  pho- 
tography at  Chautauqua,  and  lectures  are 
given  each  winter  at  Columbia  College. 
The  result  of  such  systematic  study  ought 
eventually  to  advance  the  art,  though  at 
present  the  students  deal  principally  with 
practical  and  scientific  problems.  At  the 
Cooper  Institute  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  in  New  York,  stu- 
dents are  trained  to  skilfully  retouch 
negatives,  and  thus  photography  helps  a 
large  class  in  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

There  is  a  side  of  the  practice  of  pho- 
tography which  humanitarians  will  wel- 
come. It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
camera  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
gun,  and  pictures  rather  than  corpses  be 
bagged.  In  all  seriousness  the  suggest- 
ion is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  for 
the  health-giving  tramp  and  the  difficul- 
ty of  the  sport  are  equal  in  both  cases. 
There  would  be  a  test  of  the  veracity  of 
the  sportsman  that  would  doubtless  ad- 
vance the  moi'als  of  the  hunting  fraterni- 
ty. To  the  fisherman  the  camera  might 
be  valuable  to  chronicle  the  marvellous 
size  or  number  of  the  day's  catch,  even 
if  it  could  not  quite  take  the  place  of  Ik. 
Walton's  favorite  sport.  The  naturalist 
might  gain  much  information  of  the  hab- 
its of  wild  birds  and  game  from  the  sports- 
man's album  at  the  end  of  a  season. 

There  is  one  service  to  which  photog- 
raphy has  been  profitably  applied  which 
demands  consideration,  and  as  it  is  prac- 
tised most  effectively  in  France,  it  may 
be  well  to  make  a  few  notes  of  the  photo- 
graphic establishment  at  the  Prefecture  of 
Police  in  Paris.    Here  there  is  a  system 
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of  picturing  criminals,  which  in  connec- 
tion with  another  system  of  measurement, 
makes  it  easily  possible  to  identify  them. 
Head,  ear,  index  finder,  waist,  foot,  and 
the  height  of  the  whole  figure,  as  well  as 
the  breadth  of  the  extended  arms,  are 
carefully  measured  and  recorded,  as  are 
also  any  distinctive  birth  marks,  moles, 
scars,  etc.  Then  the  prisoner  is  taken  to 
well-lighted  galleries  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  building,  where  pictures  of  the  face 
in  front  view  and  profile,  of  hand  and 
full  figure,  are  made.  Since  the  late  im- 
provoments  in  rapid  plates  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  these  pictures  even  when  the  sub- 
ject is  refractory.  By  the  use  of  artificial 
light  20,000  pictures  the  size  of  postage- 
Stamps  can  be  made  in  a  single  night, 
and  sent  broadcast  over  the  country  to 
the  police  force.  There  are  said  to  be 
over  100,000  photographs  of  different 
criminals.  40,000  of  this  number  being 
of  women  and  children.  These  pictures 
are  now,  by  the  assistance  of  the  classi- 
fied measurements,  so  arranged  that  it  is 
an  affair  of  but  little  time  to  determine 
whether  the  new-comer  has  ever  been  in 
the  clutches  of  the  law  or  no;  and  if  he 
has.  to  fix  upon  him  his  past  crimes  and 
punishments.  Modern  police  the  world 
over  have  found  photography  of  great 
assistance,  but  the  systematic  care  shown 
by  the  French  might  profitably  be  em- 
ployed everywhere.  The  law  recognizes 
the  authoritative  testimony  of  photogra- 
phy, and  often  employs  it.  Photography 
for  the  purpose  of  identification  is  not 
necessarily  confined  to  the  criminal  class. 
It  was  employed  in  1876  on  the  season 
tickets  of  exhibitors  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 

Another  way  in  which  it  is  serviceable 
is  in  reproducing,  in  small  size,  so  that 
they  can  be  mailed  unmounted,  the  newly 
finished  oil-paintings  of  artists,  who  may 
thus  reach  patrons  and  show  the  subject 
of  the  new  work.  Art  dealers  in  Amer- 
ica are  constantly  receiving  such  photo- 
graphic notes  from  European  correspond- 
ents, and,  familiar  with  the  general  char- 
acter of  workmanship,  they  can  readily 
determine  whether  they  wish  to  order  or 
no.  Sometimes  notes  of  color  accompany 
the  photograph. 

A  I'tificial  light  in  the  practice  of  photog- 
raphy has  long  been  found  serviceable. 
The  burning  of  magnesium  wire  and  the 
electric  light  furnished  sufficient  illumi- 
nation under  full  control.    Within  the 


past  two  years  various  compounds  have 
been  put  upon  the  market  which  have 
popularized  the  taking  of  pictures  by 
night,  either  using  fulminating  composi- 
tions or  employing  the  alcohol  lamp  and 
the  dry  powdered  magnesium. 

Early  in  the  history  of  photography  its 
service  to  architecture  was  discovered. 
To-day  it  brings  to  every  student  authen- 
tic records  of  the  past,  the  story  of  every 
age,  from  the  lintel  architecture  of  far- 
away Egypt  to  the  primitive  log  hut  of 
the  Western  settler.  In  the  quiet  of  one's 
study  one  may  consult  details  of  Moorish 
intricacy  of  design,  the  stately  temples  of 
Greece,  or  the  strange  gargoyles  of  a  Goth- 
ic cathedral.  Reproductive  processes  have 
cheapened  the  cost  without  lessening  the 
value  of  these  pictures,  so  that  the  stu- 
dent may  store  away  treasures  in  his  port- 
folios. Even  in  more  practical  ways  the 
blue  print  is  made  to  duplicate  the  design 
of  the  architect,  and  enable  him  by  a  little 
outlay  of  time  and  money  to  give  his  pa- 
trons a  copy  of  his  own  elaborate  work. 
So,  too,  may  the  architect  keep  informed 
of  the  progress  of  buildings  being  con- 
structed in  distant  places  away  from  his 
office,  from  plans  he  has  made.  Careful 
photographs  taken  frequently  will  show 
every  stage  of  the  work,  and  avoid  many 
journeys  which  would  otherwise  be  neces- 
sary. By  this  means  our  government  is 
able  to  control  from  the  central  office  the 
payments  for  work  done  in  foreign  lands. 
Engineers  also  employ  photography  for  a 
similar  purpose. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  may  be  quoted 
as  an  appreciator  of  photography  when 
he  writes  in  one  of  his  thoughtful  essays 
on  landscape: 

" Instantaneous  photography  is  not  so  val- 
uable for  stormy  seas  in  sunshine  as  in  dull 
weather,  because  it  confounds  foam  and  glit- 
ter, but  the  fidelity  with  which  it  renders 
minor  waves  is  quite  beyond  all  human  rival- 
ry. The  excellent  photographs  of  yachts  in 
motion  which  are  now  so  common  contain  end- 
less and  most  authentic!  information  about  all 
kinds  of  minor  waves  and  ripples.  A  collec- 
tion of  them  is  even  better  than  nature  itself, 
so  far  as  form  only  is  concerned,  for  no  mem- 
ory can  retain  the  natural  forms  with  any 
approach  to  photograhic  accuracy.  Painters 
make  constant  use  of  these  invaluable  memo- 
randa, and  by  their  help,  and  the  education 
they  give  to  the  eye  in  preparing  it  to  see  na- 
ture itself,  a  greatly  increased  veracity  in  the 
drawing  of  water  has  penetrated  even  our 
current  newspaper  illustrations." 
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One  cannot  close  even  so  incomplete  a 
review  as  this  of  the  first  half-century 
of  photography  without  a  reference  to 
the  position  it  holds  with  regard  to  art. 
Though  it  would  require  a  long  essay  to 
deal  with  the  subject  as  it  merits  treat- 
ment, it  is  important  to  make  certain  con- 
fessions of  blighted  hopes,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  look  with  tempered  en- 
thusiasm into  the  future.  As  an  aid  to 
science,  as  a  recorder,  as  a  duplicator, 
photography  has  helped  advance  civiliza- 


tion. Of  itself  it  has  failed  to  occupy  the 
place  it  may  yet  hold  as  a  means  for  ex- 
pressing original  thought  of  a  fine  order. 
With  its  recognized  qualities,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  thoroughly  trained  worker 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  laws  of  chem- 
istry and  optics,  and  with  artistic  feeling 
and  training,  it  maybe  placed  on  a  plane 
where  its  beauties  will  force  from  all  ac- 
knowledgment that  it  has  powers  which 
rank  it  as  one  of  the  finest  of  the  graphic 
arts. 


A  GENTLE  GHOST. 

BY    MARY    E.   W  ILK  INS. 


OUT  in  front  of  the  cemetery  stood  a 
white  horse  and  a  covered  wagon. 
The  horse  was  not  tied,  but  she  stood 
quite  still,  her  four  feet  widely  and  pon- 
derously planted,  her  meek  white  head 
hanging.  Shadows  of  leaves  danced  on 
her  back.  There  were  many  trees  about 
the  cemetery,  and  the  foliage  was  un- 
usually luxuriant  for  May.  The  four  wo- 
men who  had  come  in  the  covered  wagon 
remarked  it.  "I  never  saAv  the  trees  so 
forward  as  they  are  this  year,  seems  to 
me,"  said  one,  gazing  up  at  some  magnifi- 
cent gold-green  branches  over  her  head. 

"I  was  savin1  so  to  Mary  this  mornin'," 
rejoined  another.  "They're  uncommon 
forward,  I  think." 

They  loitered  along  the  narrow  lanes 
between  the  lots  :  four  homely,  middle- 
aged  women,  with  decorous  and  subdued 
enjoyment  in  their  worn  faces.  They 
read  with  peaceful  curiosity  and  interest 
the  inscriptions  on  the  stones;  they  turn- 
ed aside  to  look  at  the  tender,  newly 
blossomed  spring  bushes— the  flowering 
almonds  and  the  bridal  wreaths.  Once 
in  a  while  they  came  to  a  new  stone, 
which  they  immediately  surrounded  with 
eager  criticism.  There  was  a  solemn 
hush  when  they  reached  a  lot  where  some 
relatives  of  one  of  the  party  were  buried. 
She  put  a  bunch  of  flowers  on  a  grave, 
then  she  stood  looking  at  it  with  red  eyes. 
The  others  grouped  themselves  deferen- 
tially aloof. 

They  did  not  meet  any  one  in  the  cem- 
etery until  just  before  they  left.  When 
they  had  reached  the  rear  and  oldest  por- 
tion of  the  yard,  and  were  thinking  of  re- 
tracing their  steps,  they  became  suddenly 
aware  of  a  child  sitting  in  a  lot  at  their 


right.  The  lot  held  seven  old  leaning 
stones,  dark  and  mossy,  their  inscriptions 
dimly  traceable.  The  child  sat  close  to 
one,  and  she  looked  up  at  the  staring  knot 
of  women  with  a  kind  of  innocent  keen- 
ness, like  a  baby.  Her  face  was  small  and 
fair  and  pinched.  The  women  stood  ey- 
ing her. 

"  What's  your  name,  little  girl  ?"  asked 
one.  She  had  a  bright  flower  in  her  bon- 
net and  a  smart  lift  to  her  chin,  and 
seemed  the  natural  spokeswoman  of  the 
party.  Her  name  was  Holmes.  The 
child  turned  her  head  sideways  and  mur- 
mured something. 

"What?  We  can't  hear.  Speak  up; 
don't  be  afraid !  What's  your  name  ?" 
The  woman  nodded  the  bright  flower  over 
her,  and  spoke  with  sharp  pleasantness. 

"Nancy  Wren,"  said  the  child,  with  a 
timid  catch  of  her  breath. 

•  Wren  ?" 

The  child  nodded.  She  kept  her  little 
pink  curving  mouth  parted. 

"It's  nobody  I  know,"  remarked  the 
questioner,  reflectively.  "I  guess  she 
comes  from — over  there."  She  made  a 
significant  motion  of  her  head  toward  the 
right.  "Where  do  you  live,  Nancy  ?" 
she  asked. 

The  child  also  motioned  toward  the 
right. 

"I   thought   so."  said    the  woman. 
"  How  old  are  you  V 
"Ten.  ' 

The  women  exchanged  glances.  "Are 
you  sure  you're  tellin'  the  truth  ?" 
The  child  nodded. 

"I  never  saw  a  girl  so  small  for  her 
age  if  she  is,"  said  one  woman  to  another. 
"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Holmes,  looking  at  her 
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critically;  " she  is  dreadful  small.  She's 
considerable  smaller  than  my  Mary  was. 
Is  there  any  of  your  folks  buried  in  this 
lot?"  said  she,  fairly  hovering  with  affa- 
bility and  determined  graciousness. 

The  child's  upturned  face  suddenly  kin- 
dled. She  began  speaking  with  a  soft 
volubility  that  was  an  odd  contrast  to  her 
previous  hesitation. 

"That's  mother,"  said  she,  pointing  to 
one  of  the  stones,  "an'  that's  father,  an' 
there's  John,  an'  Marg'ret,  an'  Mary,  an' 
Susan,  an'  the  baby,  and  here's — Jane." 

The  women  stared  at  her  in  amazement. 
"Was  it  your — "  began  Mrs.  Holmes; 
but  another  woman  stepped  forward,  stout- 
ly impetuous. 

"  "Land!  it's  the  Blake  lot!"  said  she. 
"This  child  can't  be  any  relation  to  'em. 
You  hadn't  ought  to  talk  so,  Nancy." 

"  It's  so,"  said  thechild, shyly  persistent. 
She  evidently  hardly  grasped  the  force 
of  the  woman's  remark. 

They  eyed  her  witli  increased  bewilder- 
ment. "It  can't  be,"  said  the  woman  to 
the  others.  "Every  one  of  them  Blakes 
died  years  ago." 

"I've  seen  Jane,"  volunteered  the  child, 
with  a  candid  smile  in  their  faces. 

Then  the  stout  woman  sank  down  on 
her  knees  beside  Jane's  stone  and  peered 
hard  at  it. 

"She  died  forty  year  ago  this  May," 
said  she,  with  a  gasp.  "  I  used  to  know 
her  when  I  was  a  child.  She  was  ten 
years  old  when  she  died.  You  'ain't  ever 
seen  her.  You  hadn't  ought  to  tell  such 
stories." 

"  I  'ain't  seen  her  for  a  long  time,"  said 
the  little  girl. 

"  What  made  you  say  you'd  seen  her  at 
all?"  said  Mrs.  Holmes,  sharply,  thinking 
this  was  capitulation. 

"I  did  use  to  see  her  a  long  time  ago, 
an'  she  used  to  wear  a  white  dress,  an'  a 
wreath  on  her  head.  She  used  to  come 
here  an'  play  with  me." 

The  women  looked  at  each  other  with 
pale  shocked  faces ;  one  nervous ;  one  shiv- 
ered. "She  ain't  quite  right,"  she  whis- 
pered. "Let's  go."  The  women  began 
tiling  away.  Mrs.  Holmes,  who  came  last, 
stood  about  for  a  parting  word  to  the 
child. 

"You  can't  have  seen  her,"  said  she, 
severely,  "  an'  you  are  a  wicked  girl  to  tell 
such  stories.  You  mustn't  do  it  again, 
remember." 

Nancy  stood  with  her  hand  on  Jane's 
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stone,  looking  at  her.  "She  did,"  she 
repeated,  with  mild  obstinacy. 

"  There's  somethin'  wrong  about  her,  I 
guess,"  whispered  Mrs.-  Holmes,  rustling 
on  after  the  others. 

"I  see  she  looked  kind  of  queer  the 
minute  I  seteyes  on  her,"  said  the  nervous 
woman. 

When  the  four  reached  the  front  of  the 
cemetery  they  sat  down  to  rest  for  a  feu- 
minutes.  It  was  warm,  and  they  had  still 
quite  a  walk,  nearly  the  whole  width  of 
the  yard,  to  the  other  front  corner  where 
the  horse  and  wagon  were. 

They  sat  down  in  a  row  on  a  bank;  the 
stout  woman  wiped  her  face;  Mrs.  Holmes 
straightened  her  bonnet.  Directly  oppo- 
site across  the  street  stood  two  houses,  so 
close  to  each  other  that  their  walls  almost 
touched.  One  was  a  large  square  build- 
ing, glossily  white,  with  green  blinds;  the 
other  was  low,  with  a  facing  of  white- 
washed stone-work  reaching  to  its  lower 
windows,  which  somehow  gave  it  a  dis- 
graced and  menial  air;  there  were,  more- 
over, no  blinds. 

At  the  side  of  the  low  building  stretched 
a  wide  ploughed  field,  where  several  halt- 
ing old  figures  were  moving  about  plant- 
ing. There  was  none  of  the  brave  hope 
of  the  sower  about  them.  Even  across 
the  road  one  could  see  the  feeble  stiffness 
of  their  attitudes,  the  half  palsied  fling  of 
their  arms. 

"I  declare  I  shouldn't  think  them  old 
men  over  there  would  ever  get  that  field 
planted,"  said  Mrs.  Holmes,  energetically 
watchful.  In  the  front  door  of  the  square 
white  house  sat  a  girl  with  bright  hair. 
The  yard  was  full  of  green  light  from  t  wo 
tall  maple-trees,  and  the  girl's  hair  made  a 
brilliant  spot  of  color  in  the  midst  of  it. 

"That's  Flora  Dunn  over  there  on  the 
door-step,  ain't  it?"  said  the  stout  woman. 

"Yes.  I  should  think  you  could  tell 
her  by  her  red  hair." 

"I  knew  it.  I  should  have  thought 
Mr.  Dunn  would  have  hated  to  have  had 
their  house  so  near  the  poor-house.  I  de- 
clare I  should  !" 

"Oh,  he  wouldn't  mind,"  said  Mrs. 
Holmes;  "he's  as  easy  as  old  Tilly.  It 
wouldn't  have  troubled  him  any  if  they'd 
set  it  right  in  his  front  yard.  But  I  guess 
she  minded  some.  I  heard  she  did.  John 
said  there  wa'n't  any  need  of  it.  The 
town  wouldn't  have  set  it  so  near,  if  Mr. 
Dunn  had  set  his  foot  down  he  wouldn't 
have  it  there.    I  s'pose  they  wanted  to 
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keep  that  big  field  on  the  side  clear;  but 
they  would  have  moved  it  along  a  little 
if  he'd  made  a  fuss.  I  tell  you  what  'tis, 
I've  "bout  made  up  my  mind — I  dun  know 
as  it's  Scripture,  but  I  can't  help  it — if  folks 
don't  make  a  fuss  they  won't  get  their 
rights  in  this  world.  If  you  jest  lay  still 
an'  don't  rise  up,  you're  goin'  to  get 
stepped  on.  If  people  like  to  be,  they  can; 
I  don't." 

"  I  should  have  thought  he'd  have  hated 
to  have  the  poor-house  quite  so  close," 
murmured  the  stout  woman. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Holmes  leaned  forward 
and  poked  her  head  among  the  other  three. 
She  sat  on  the  end  of  the  row.  "Say." 
said  she,  in  a  mysterious  whisper,  ''I  want 
to  know  if  you've  heard  the  stories  'bout 
the  Dunn  house  ?" 

"No;  what?"  chorussed  the  other  wo- 
men, eagerly.  Tbey  bent  over  toward 
her  till  the  four  faces  were  in  a  knot. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Holmes,  cautiously, 
with  a  glance  at  the  bright-headed  girl 
across  the  way  —  "I  heard  it  pretty 
straight — they  say  the  house  is  haunted." 

The  stout  woman  sniffed  and  straight- 
ened herself.    "  Haunted  !"  repeated  sbe. 

"They  say  that  ever  since  Jenny  died 
there's  been  queer  noises  'round  the  house 
that  they  can't  account  for.  You  see  that 
front  chamber  over  there,  the  one  next 
to  the  poor-house;  well,  that's  the  room, 
they  say." 

The  women  all  turned  and  looked  at 
the  chamber  windows,  where  some  ruffled 
white  curtains  were  fluttering. 

"  That's  the  chamber  where  Jenny  used 
to  sleep,  you  know,"  Mrs.  Holmes  went 
on  ;  "an'  she  died  there.  Well,  they  said 
that  before  Jenny  died,  Flora  had  always 
slept  there  with  her,  but  she  felt  kind  of 
bad  about  goin'  back  there,  so  she  thought 
she'd  take  another  room.  Well,  there  wTas 
the  awfulest  moanin'  an'  takin'  on  up  in 
Jenny's  room,  when  she  did,  that  Flora 
went  back  there  to  sleep." 

"I  shouldn't  thought  she  could,"  whis- 
pered the  nervous  woman,  who  was  quite 
pale. 

"The  moanin'  stopped  jest  as  soon  as 
•she  got  in  there  with  a  light.  You  see 
Jenny  was  always  terrible  timid  an1  afraid 
to  sleep  alone,  an'  had  a  lamp  burnin'  all 
night,  an'  it  seemed  to  them  jest  as  if  it 
really  was  her,  I  s'pose." 

"I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it,"  said 
the  stout  woman,  getting  up.  "It  makes 
me  all  out  of  patience  to  hear  people  talk 


such  stuff,  jest  because  the  Dunns  happen 
to  live  opposite  a  graveyard." 

"I  told  it  jest  as  I  heard  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Holmes,  stiffly. 

"  Oh,  I  ain't  blamin'  you;  it's  the  folks 
that  start  such  stories  that  I  'ain't  got  any 
patience  with.  Think  of  that  dear,  pret- 
ty little  sixteen-year-old  girl  hauntin'  a 
house !" 

"Well,  I've  told  it  jest  as  I  heard  it," 
repeated  Mrs.  Holmes,  still  in  a  tone  of 
slight  umbrage.  "  I  don't  ever  take  much 
stock  in  such  things  myself." 

The  four  women  strolled  along  to  the 
covered  wagon  and  climbed  in.  "  I  de- 
clare." said  the  stout  woman,  concilia- 
tingly,  "I  dun  know  when  I've  had  such 
an  outin'.  I  feel  as  if  it  had  done  me 
good.  I've  been  wantin'  to  come  down 
to  the  cemetery  for  a  long  time,  but  it's 
most  more'n  I  want  to  walk.  I  feel  real 
obliged  to  you,  Mis'  Holmes." 

The  others  climbed  in.  Mrs.  Holmes 
disclaimed  all  obligations  gracefully,  es- 
tablished herself  on  the  front  seat,  and 
shook  the  reins  over  the  white  horse. 
Then  the  party  jogged  along  the  road  to 
the  village,  past  outlying  farm-houses  and 
rich  green  meadows,  all  freckled  gold  with 
dandelions.  Dandelions  were  in  their 
height;  the  buttercups  had  not  yet  come. 

Flora  Dunn,  the  girl  on  the  door-step, 
glanced  up  when  they  started  down  the 
street;  then  she  turned  her  eyes  on  her 
work :  she  was  sewing  with  nervous  haste. 

"Who  were  those  folks,  did  you  see, 
Flora?"  called  her  mother,  out  of  the  sit- 
ting-room. 

"I  didn't  notice,"  replied  Flora,  ab- 
sently. 

Just  then  the  girl  whom  the  women 
had  met  came  lingeringly  out  of  the  cem- 
etery, and  crossed  the  street. 

"There's  that  poor  little  Wren  girl," 
remarked  the  voice  in  the  sitting-room. 

"  Yes,"  assented  Flora.  After  a  while 
she  got  up  and  entered  the  house.  Her 
mother  looked  anxiously  at  her  when  she 
came  into  the  room. 

"  I'm  all  out  of  patience  with  you.  Flo- 
ra," said  she.  "You're  jest  as  white  as  a 
sheet.  You'll  make  yourself  sick.  You're 
actin'  dreadful  foolish." 

Flora  sank  into  a  chair  and  sat  staring 
straight  ahead  with  a  strained,  pitiful 
gaze.  "I  can't  help  it;  I  can't  do  any 
different,"  said  she.  "I  shouldn't  think 
you'd  scold  me,  mother." 

"  Scold  you ;  I  ain't  scoldin'  you,  child; 
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but  there  ain't  any  sense  in  your  (loin'  so. 
You'll  make  yourself  sick,  an'  you're  all 
I've  got  left.  I  can't  have  anything  hap- 
pen to  you,  Flora."  Suddenly  Mrs.  Dunn 
burst  out  in  a  low  wail,  hiding  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

"  I  don't  see  as  you're  much  better  your- 
self, mother."  said  Flora,  heavily. 

"I  don't  know  as  I  am,"  sobbed  her 
mother;  "but  Eve  got  you  to  worry  about 
besides — everything-  else.  Oh  dear!  oh 
dear,  dear!" 

"I  don't  see  any  need  of  your  worrying 
about  me."  Flora  did  not  cry,  but  her 
face  seemed  to  darken  visibly  with  a  gath- 
ering melancholy  like  a  cloud.  Her  hair 
was  beautiful,  and  she  bad  a  charming 
delicacy  of  complexion;  but  she  was  not 
handsome,  her  features  were  too  sharp, 
her  expression  too  intense  and  nervous. 
Her  mother  looked  like  her  as  to  the  ex- 
pression; the  features  were  widely  differ- 
ent. It  was  as  if  both  had  passed  through 
one  corroding  element  which  had  given 
them  the  similarity  of  scars.  Certainly  a 
stranger  would  at  once  have  noticed  the 
strong  resemblance  between  Mrs.  Dunn's 
large,  heavy-featured  face  and  her  daugh- 
ter's thin,  delicately  outlined  one — a  re- 
semblance which  three  months  ago  had 
not  been  perceptible. 

"  I  see,  if  you  don't,"  returned  the  mo- 
ther.    "  I  ain't  blind." 

"  I  don't  see  what  you  are  blaming  me 
for." 

"  I  ain't  blamin1  you,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  might  jest  as  well  let  me  go  up 
there  an'  sleep  as  you." 

Suddenly  the  girl  also  broke  out  into  a 
wild  cry.  "I  ain't  going  to  leave  her. 
Poor  little  Jenny !  poor  little  Jenny  !  You 
needn't  try  to  make  me,  mother ;  I  won't !" 

"Flora,  don't!" 

"I  won't!  I  won't!  I  won't!  Poor  lit- 
tle Jenny!    Oh  dear!  oh  dear!" 

"  What  if  it  is  so  ?  What  if  it  is— her  ? 
'Ain't  she  got  me  as  well  as  you  ?  Can't 
her  mother  go  to  her  ?" 

"  I  won't  leave  her.    I  won't!  I  won't!" 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Dunn's  calmness  seem- 
ed to  come  uppermost,  raised  in  the  scale 
by  the  weighty  impetus  of  the  other's  dis- 
tress. "Flora,"  said  she,  with  mournful 
solemnity,  "  you  mustn't  do  so ;  it's  wrong. 
You  mustn't  wear  yourself  all  out  over 
something  that  maybe  you'll  find  out 
wasn't  so  some  time  or  other." 

"Mother,  don't  you  think  it  is — don't 
you  ?" 


"I  don't  know  what  to  think,  Flora." 
Just  then  a  door  shut  somewhere  in  the 
back  part  of  the  house.  "There's  father," 
said  Mrs.  Dunn,  getting  up;  "an'  the  fire 
ain't  made." 

Flora  rose  also,  and  went  about  helping 
her  mother  to  get  supper.  Loth  sudden- 
ly settled  into  a  rigidity  of  composure; 
their  eyes  were  red,  but  their  lips  were 
steady.  There  was  a  resolute  vein  in 
their  characters;  they  managed  themselves 
with  wrenches,  and  could  be  hard  even 
with  their  grief.  They  got  tea  ready  for 
Mr.  Dunn  and  his  two  hired  men;  then 
cleared  it  away,  and  sat  down  in  the  front 
room  with  their  needle-work.  Mr.  Dunn, 
a  kindly,  dull  old  man,  was  in  there  too, 
over  his  newspaper.  Mrs.  Dunn  and  Flo- 
ra sewed  intently,  never  taking  their  eyes 
from  their  work.  Out  in  the  next  room 
stood  a  tall  clock,  which  ticked  loudly; 
just  before  it  struck  the  hours  it  made  al- 
ways a  curious  grating  noise.  When  it 
announced  in  this  way  the  striking  of 
nine,  Mrs.  Dunn  and  Flora  exchanged 
glances;  the  girl  was  pale,  and  her  eyes 
looked  larger.  She  begun  folding  up 
her  work.  Suddenly  a  low  moaning  cry 
sounded  through  the  house,  seemingly 
from  the  room  overhead.  "There  it  is!" 
shrieked  Flora.  She  caught  up  a  lamp  and 
ran.  Mrs.  Dunn  was  following,  when  her 
husband,  sitting  near  the  door,  caught 
hold  of  her  dress  with  a  bewildered  air; 
he  had  been  dozing.  "What's  the  mat- 
ter ?"  said  he,  vaguely. 

"  Didn't  you  hear  it  ?  Didn't  you  hear 
it,  father  ?" 

The  old  man  let  go  of  her  dress  sud- 
denlv.     "  I  didn't  hear  nothin',"  said  he. 

"Hark!" 

But  the  cry  had  in  fact  ceased.  Flora 
could  be  heard  moving  about  in  the  room 
overhead,  and  that  was  all.  In  a  mo- 
ment Mrs.  Dunn  ran  upstairs  after  her. 
The  old  man  sat  staring.  "It's  all  dum 
foolishness,"  he  muttered,  under  his  breath. 
Presently  he  fell  to  dozing  again,  and  his 
vacantly  smiling  face  lopped  forward. 
Mr.  Dunn,  slow-brained,  patient,  and  un- 
imaginative, had  had  his  evening  naps  in- 
terrupted after  this  manner  for  the  last 
three  months,  and  there  was  as  yet  no 
cessation  of  his  bewilderment.  He  dealt 
with  the  simple,  broad  lights  of  life;  the 
shadows  were  beyond  his  speculation. 
For  his  consciousness  his  daughter  Jenny 
had  died  and  gone  to  heaven  ;  he  was  not 
capable  of  listening  for  her  ghostly  moans 
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in  her  little  chamber  overhead,  much  less 
of  hearing1  them  with  any  credulity. 

When  his  wife  came  down-stairs  final- 
ly she  looked  at  him,  sleeping  there,  with 
a  bitter  feeling.  She  felt  as  if  set  about 
by  an  icy  wind  of  loneliness.  Her  daugh- 
ter, who  was  after  her  own  kind,  was  all 
the  one  to  whom  she  could  look  for  sym- 
pathy  and  understanding  in  this  subtle 
perplexity  which  had  come  upon  her. 
And  sbe  would  rather  have  dispensed 
with  that  sympathy,  and  heard  alone 
these  piteous  uncanny  cries,  for  she  was 
wild  with  anxiety  about  Flora.  The  girl 
had  never  been  very  strong.  Sbe  looked 
at  her  distressfully  when  she  came  down 
tbe  next  morning. 

"Did  you  sleep  any  lastnight?"  said  she. 

"Some,1'  answered  Flora. 

Soon  after  breakfast  tbey  noticed  the 
little  Wren  girl  stealing  across  the  road 
to  the  cemetery  again.  "Sbe  goes  over 
there  all  the  time,"  remarked  Mrs.  Dunn. 
"I  b'lieve  she  runs  away.  See  her  look 
behind  her." 

"Yes,"  said  Flora,  apathetically. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  they  heard  a 
voice  from  the  next  house  calling,  "Nan- 
cy !  Nancy !  Nancy  Wren  !"  Tbe  voice  was 
loud  and  imperious,  but  slow  and  evenly 
modulated.  It  indicated  well  its  owner. 
A  woman  who  could  regulate  her  own  an- 
gry voice  could  regulate  other  people. 
Mrs.  Dunn  and  Flora  heard  it  understand- 
in  gly. 

"That  poor  little  thing  will  catch  it 
when  she  gets  home,"  said  Mrs.  Dunn. 

"Nancy!  Nancy!  Nancy  Wren  !"  call- 
ed tbe  voice  again. 

"I  pity  tbe  child  if  Mrs.  Gregg  has  to 
go  after  her.  Mehbe  she's  fell  asleep  over 
there.  Flora,  why  don't  you  run  over 
there  an'  get  her  ?" 

The  voice  rang  out  again.  Flora  got 
her  hat  and  stole  across  the  street  a  little 
below  the  house,  so  the  calling  woman 
should  not  see  her.  When  she  got  into 
the  cemetery  she  called  in  her  turn,  let- 
ting out  her  thin  sweet  voice  cautiously. 
Finally  sbe  came  directly  upon  tbe  child. 
She  was  in  the  Blake  lot,  her  little  slen- 
der body,  in  its  dingy  cotton  dress,  curled 
up  on  the  ground  close  to  one  of  the 
graves.  No  one  but  Nature  tended  those 
old  graves  now,  and  she  seemed  to  be 
lapsingthem  gently  back  to  her  own  lines, 
at  her  own  will.  Of  the  garden  shrubs 
which  had  been  planted  about  them  not 
one  was  left  but  an  old  low-spraying 


white  rose-bush,  which  had  just  gotten  its 
new  leaves.  The  Blake  lot  was  at  the 
very  rear  of  the  yard,  where  it  verged 
upon  a  light  wood,  which  was  silently 
stealing  its  way  over  its  own  proper  boun- 
daries. At  the  back  of  the  lot  stood  a 
thicket  of  little  thin  trees,  with  silvery- 
twinkling  leaves.  The  ground  wTas  quite 
blue  with  houstonias. 

The  child  raised  her  little  fair  head  and 
stared  at  Flora,  as  if  just  awakened  from 
sleep.  She  held  her  little  pink  mouth 
open,  her  innocent  blue  eyes  had  a  sur- 
prised look,  as  if  she  were  suddenly  gazing 
upon  a  new  scene. 

"Whei-e's  she  gone  ?"  asked  she,  in  her 
sweet,  feeble  pipe. 

"  Where's  who  gone  V 

"Jane." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  Come, 
Nancy,  you  must  go  home  now." 

"  Didn't  you  see  her  ?" 

"  I  didn't  see  anybody,"  answered  Flo- 
ra, impatiently.    "  Come !" 

"  She  was  right  here." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Jane  was  standin'  right  here.  An'  she 
had  her  white  dress  on,  an'  her  wreath." 

Flora  shivered,  and  looked  around  her 
fearfully.  The  fancy  of  the  child  was 
overlapping  her  own  nature.  "There 
wasn't  a  soul  here.  You've  been  dream- 
ing, child.  Come!" 

"No,  I  wasn't.  I've  seen  them  blue 
flowers  an'  the  leaves  winkin'  all  the  time. 
Jane  stood  right  there."  The  child  point- 
ed with  her  tiny  finger  to  a  spot  at  her 
side.  "  She  hadn't  come  for  a  long  time 
before,"  she  added.  "She's  staid  down 
there."  She  pointed  at  the  grave  nearest 
her. 

"You  mustn't  talk  so,"  said  Flora,  with 
tremulous  severity.  "You  must  get  right 
up  and  come  home.  Mrs.  Gregg  has  been 
calling  you  and  calling  you.  She  won't 
like  it." 

Nancy  turned  quite  pale  around  her 
little  mouth,  and  sprang  to  her  feet.  "Is 
Mis'  Gregg  comin'  ?" 

"She  will  come  if  you  don't  hurry." 

The  child  said  not  another  word.  She 
flew  along  ahead  through  the  narrow 
paths,  and  was  in  tbe  almshouse  door  be- 
fore Flora  crossed  the  street. 

"She's  terrible  afraid  of  Mrs.  Gregg," 
she  told  her  mother  when  she  got  home. 
Nancy  had  disturbed  her  own  brooding 
a  little,  and  she  spoke  more  like  herself. 

"Poor  little  thing!  I  pity  her,"  said 
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Mrs.  Dunn.  Mrs.  Dunn  did  not  like  Mrs. 
Gregg. 

Flora  rarely  told  a  story  until  she  had 
ruminated  awhile  over  it  herself.  It  was 
afternoon,  and  the  two  were  in  the  front 
room  at  their  sewing,  before  she  told  her 
mother  about  "Jane." 

"Of  course  she  must  have  been  dream- 
ing," Flora  said. 

"She  must  have  been,"'  rejoined  her 
mother. 

But  the  two  looked  at  each  other,  and 
their  eyes  said  more  than  their  tongues. 
Here  was  a  new  marvel,  new  evidence  of 
a  kind  which  they  had  heretofore  scented 
at,  these  two  rigidly  walking  New  Eng- 
land souls;  yet  walking,  after  all,  upon 
narrow  paths  through  dark  meadows  of 
mysticism.  If  they  never  lost  their  foot- 
ing, the  steaming  damp  of  the  meadows 
might  come  in  their  faces. 

This  fancy, delusion, superstit  ion,  which- 
ever one  might  name  it,  of  theirs  had  last- 
ed now  three  months — ever  since  young 
Jenny  Dunn  had  died.  There  was  appar- 
ently no  reason  why  it  should  not  last 
much  longer,  if  delusion  it  were;  the  tem- 
peraments of  these  two  women,  naturally 
nervous  and  imaginative,  overwrought 
now  by  long  care  and  sorrow,  would  per- 
petuate it. 

If  it  were  not  delusion,  pray  what  ex- 
orcism, what  spell  of  book  and  bell,  could 
lay  the  ghost  of  a  little  timid  child  who 
was  afraid  alone  in  the  dark  ? 

The  days  went  on,  and  Flora  still  hur- 
ried up  to  her  chamber  at  the  stroke  of 
nine.  If  she  were  a  moment  late,  some- 
times if  she  were  not,  that  pitiful  low 
wail  sounded  through  the  house. 

The  strange  story  spread  gradually 
through  the  village.  Mrs.  Dunn  and  Flo- 
ra were  silent  about  it,  but  Gossip  is  her- 
self of  a  g'hostly  nature,  and  minds  not 
keys  nor  bars. 

There  was  quite  an  excitement  over  it. 
People  affected  with  morbid  curiosity  and 
sympathy  came  to  the  house.  One  after- 
noon the  minister  came  and  offered  a 
prayer.  Mrs.  Dunn  and  Flora  received 
them  all  with  a  certain  reticence;  they 
did  not  concur  in  their  wishes  to  remain 
and  hear  the  mysterious  noises  for  them- 
selves. People  called  them  "dreadful 
close."  They  got  more  satisfaction  out 
of  Mr.  Dunn,  who  was  perfectly  ready  to 
impart  all  the  information  in  his  power 
and  his  own  theories  in  the  matter. 

"  I  never  heard  a  thing  but  once,"  said 


he,  "an'  then  it  sounded  more  like  a  cat 
to  me  than  anything.  I  guess  mother  and 
Flora  air  kinder  nervous." 

The  spring  was  waxing  late  when  Flo- 
ra went,  upstairs  one  ni<;'ht  with  the  oil 
low  in  her  lamp.  She  had  neglected  fill- 
ing it  that  day.  She  did  not  notice  it  un- 
til she  was  undressed;  then  she  thought 
to  herself  that  she  must  blow  it  out.  She 
always  kept  a  lamp  burning  all  night,  as 
she  had  in  timid  1  ittle  Jenny's  day.  Flora 
herself  was  timid  now. 

So  she  blew  the  light  out.  She  had 
barely  laid  her  head  upon  the  pillow 
when  the  low  moaning  wail  sounded 
through  the  room.  Flora  sat  up  in  bed 
and  listened,  her  hands  clinched.  The 
moan  gathered  strength  and  volume;  lit- 
tle broken  words  and  sentences,  the  pite- 
ous ejaculations  of  terror  and  distress,  be- 
gan to  shape  themselves  out  of  it. 

Flora  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  stumbled 
toward  her  west  window — the  one  on  the 
almshouse  side.  She  leaned  her  head  out, 
listening  a  moment.  Then  she  called  her 
mother  with  wild  vehemence.  But  her 
mother  was  already  at  the  door  with  a 
lamp.  When  she  entered,  the  moans 
ceased. 

"Mother,"  shrieked  Flora,  "it  ain't 
Jenny.  It's  somebody  over  there — at  the 
poor-house.  Put  the  lamp  out  in  the  entry, 
and  come  back  here  and  listen." 

Mrs.  Dunn  set  out  the  lamp  and  came 
back,  closing  the  door.  It  was  a  few  min- 
utes first,  but  presently  the  cries  recom- 
menced. 

"  I'm  goin'  right  over  there,"  said  Mrs. 
Dunn.  "I'm  goin'  to  dress  myself  an' 
go  over  there.  I'm  goin'  to  have  this 
affair  sifted  now." 

"I'm  going  too,"  said  Flora. 

It  was  only  half  past  nine  when  the  two 
stole  into  the  almshouse  yard.  The  light 
was  notout  in  the  room  on  the  ground-floor, 
which  the  overseer's  family  used  for  a  sit- 
ting-room. When  they  entered,  the  over- 
seer was  there  asleep  in  his  chair,  his  wife 
sewing*  at  the  table,  and  an  old  woman  in 
a  pink  cotton  dress,  apparently  doing  no- 
thing. They  all  started,  and  stared  at  the 
intruders. 

"  Good-evenin',"  said  Mrs.  Dunn,  try- 
ing to  speak  composedly.  "  We  thought 
we'd  come  in;  we  got  kind  of  started.  Oh, 
there  'tis  now!    What  is  it,  Mis'  Gregg?" 

In  fact,  at  that  moment,  the  wail, 
louder  and  more  distinct,  was  heard. 

"  Why,  it's  Nancy,"  replied  Mrs.  Gregg, 
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with  dignified  surprise.  She  was  a  large 
woman,  with  a  masterly  placidity  about 
her.  "  I  heard  her  a  few  minutes  ago,''  she 
wen<  on;  "an"  I  was  goin' up  there  to  see  to 
her  if  she  hadn't  stopped." 

Mr.  Oregg,  a  heavy,  saturnine  old  man, 
with  a  broad  bristling  face,  sat  staring 
stupidly.  The  old  woman  in  pink  calico 
surveyed  them  all  with  an  impersonal 
grin. 

"  Nancy!"  repeated  Mrs.  Dunn,  looking 
at  Mrs.  Gregg.  She  had  not  fancied  this 
woman  very  much,  and  the  two  had  not 
fraternized,  although  they  were  such  near 
neighbors.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Gregg  was  not 
of  a  sociable  nature,  and  associated  very 
little  with  anything  but  her  own  duties. 

"Yes;  Nancy  Wren,"  she  said,  with 
gathering  amazement.  "She  cries  out 
this  way  'most  every  night.  She's  ten 
years  old,  but  she's  as  afraid  of  the  dark 
as  a  baby.  She's  a  queer  child.  I  guess 
mebbe  she's  nervous.  I  don't  know  but 
she's  got  notions  into  her  head,  stayin' 
over  in  the  graveyard  so  much.  She  runs 
away  over  there  every  chance  she  can  get. 
an'  she  goes  over  a  queer  rigmarole  about 
playin'  with  Jane,  and  her  bein'  dressed 
in  white  an*  a  wreath.  I  found  out  she 
inea,  .lane  Blake,  that's  buried  in  the 
Blake  i>)t.  I  knew  there  wa'n't  any  chil- 
dren round  here,  an'  I  thought  I'd  look 
into  it.  You  know  it  says  'Our  Father,' 
an'  "  Our  Mother.'  on  the  old  folks'  stones. 
An'  there  she  was,  callin'  them  father  an' 
mother.  You'd  thought  they  was  right 
there.  I've  got  'most  out  o'  patience  with 
the  child.  I  don't  know  nothin' about  such 
kind  of  folks."  The  wail  continued.  "I'll 
go  right  up  there,  "said  Mrs.  Gregg,  deter- 
minate^-, taking  a  lamp. 

Mrs.  Dunn  and  Flora  followed.  When 
they  entered  the  chamber  to  which  she  led 
them  they  saw  little  Nancy  sitting  up  in 
bed,  her  face  pale  and  convulsed,  her  blue 
eyes  streaming  with  tears,  her  little  pink 
mouth  quivering. 

"Nancy" — began  Mrs.  Gregg,  in  a 
weighty  tone.  But  Mrs. Dunn  sprang  for- 
ward and  threw  her  arms  around  the  child. 

"  You  got  frightened,  didn't  you  ?"  whis- 
pered she ;  and  Nancv  clung  to  her  as  if  for 
life. 

A  great  wave  of  joyful  tenderness  rolled 
up  in  the  heart  of  the  bereaved  woman.  It 
was  not.  after  all.  the  lonely  and  fearfully 
wandering  little  spirit  of  her  dear  Jenny; 
she  was  peaceful  and  blessed,  beyond  all 
her  girlish  tumults  and  terrors;  but  it  was 


this  little  living  girl.  She  saw  it  all  plainly 
now.  Afterward  it  seemed  to  her  that 
any  one  but  a  woman  with  her  nerves 
strained,  and  her  imagination  unhealthily 
keen  through  watching  and  sorrow,  would 
have  seen  it  before. 

She  held  Nancy  tight,  and  soothed  her. 
She  felt  almost  as  if  she  held  her  own 
Jenny.  "I  guess  I'll  take  her  home  with 
me,  if  you  don't  care."  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Gregg. 

"  Why.  I  don't  know  as  I've  got  any 
objections,  if  you  want  to."  answered  Mrs. 
Gregg,  with  cold  stateliness.  "Nancy 
Wren  has  had  everything  done  for  her 
that  I  was  able  to  do."  she  added,  when 
Mrs.  Dunn  bad  wrapped  up  the  child,  and 
they  were  all  on  the  stairs.  "  I  'ain't 
coaxed  an'  cuddled  her.  because  it  ain't 
my  way.  I  never  did  with  my  own  chil- 
dren." 

"Oh.  I  know  you've  done  all  you 
could."  said  Mrs.  Dunn,  with  abstracted 
apology.  "  I  jest  thought  I'd  like  to  take 
her  home  to-night.  Don't  you  think  I'm 
blamin'  you,  Mis'  Gregg."  She  bent 
down  and  kissed  the  little  tearful  face  on 
her  shoulder  :  she  was  carrying  Nancy 
like  a  baby.  Flora  had  hold  of  one  of 
her  little  dangling  hands. 

"You  shall  go  right  upstairs  sleep 
with  Flora."  Mrs.  Dunn  whispered  in  the 
child's  ear  when  they  were  going  across 
the  yard:  "an'  you  shall  have  the  lamp 
burnin'  all  night,  an'  I'll  give  you  a  piece 
of  cake  before  you  go." 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Dunns  to  visit 
the  cemetery  and  carry  flowers  to  Jenny's 
grave  every  Sunday  afternoon.  Next 
Sunday  little  Nancy  went  with  them. 
She  followed  happily  along,  and  did  not 
seem  to  think  of  the  Blake  lot.  That 
pitiful  fancy,  if  fancy  it  were,  which  had 
peopled  her  empty  childish  world  with 
ghostly  kindred,  which  had  led  into  it  an 
angel  playmate  in  white  robe  and  crown, 
might  lie  at  rest  now.  There  was  no 
more  need  for  it.  She  had  found  her 
place  in  a  nest  of  living  hearts,  and  she 
was  getting  her  natural  food  of  human 
love. 

They  had  dressed  Nancy  in  one  of  the 
little  white  frocks  which  Jenny  had  worn 
in  her  childhood,  and  her  hat  was 
trimmed  with  some  ribbon  and  rose-buds 
which  had  adorned  one  of  the  dead  young 
girl's  years  before. 

It  was  a  beautiful  Sunday.    After  they 
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left  the  cemetery  they  strolled  a  little 
way  down  tho  road.  The  road  lay  be- 
tween deep  green  meadows  and  cottage 
yards.  It  was  not  quite  time  for  the 
roses,  and  the  lilacs  were  turning  gray. 
The  buttercups  in  the  meadows  had  blos- 


somed out,  but  the  dandelions  had  lost 
their  yellow  crowns,  and  their  filmy 
skulls  appeared.  They  stood  like  ghosts 
among  crowds  of  golden  buttercups;  but 
none  of  the  family  thought  of  that;  their 
ghosts  were  laid  in  peace. 


AYKSTMIXSTER  EFFIGIES. 


TO  most  Americans,  and  even  to  many 
English  who  know  London  well,  the 
fact  that  Westminster  Abbey  contains  a 
royal  waxwork  show  will  he  a  surprise. 
Only  one.  I  think,  of  the  modern  guide- 
books makes  mention  of  it,  the  vergers 
who  guide  strangers  through  the  Abbey 
never  refer  to  it,  and  probably  not  one  vjs- 
itor  in  a  thousand  dreams  of  its  existence, 
yet  there  is  now  preserved  in  the  sacred 
edifice,  and  has  been  for  centuries,  a  col- 
lection of  wax  figures  of  surpassing  inter- 
est and  historical  value,  which  used  to  be 
counted  one  of  the  sights  of  London,  and 
which  any  one  who  can  obtain  an  order 
from  the  Dean  may  see  to-day.  . 

Until  fifty  years  ago  the  only  requisite 
for  admission  to  the  mysterious  cham- 
ber thev  inhabit  was  sixpence,  and  from 
this  source  the  minor  canons  and  lay  vic- 
ars used  to  reap  an  abundant  harvest. 
But  in  1834  Madame  Tussaud  set  up  in 
Baker  Street  a  waxwork  show  in  brand- 
new  clothes,  and  with  a  thrilling  Cham- 
ber of  Horrors,  which  soon  proved  a  for- 
midable rival  to  the  somewhat  tattered 
royal  show.  With  the  falling  off  of  re- 
ceipts, doubts  grew  in  the  minds  of  the 
Abbey  officials  as  to  the  propriety  of  con- 
ducting a  waxwork  exhibition  within  its 
walls,  and  since  1839  the  '"Ragged  Regi- 
ment." or  "  Play  of  the  Dead  ATolks,"  as  it 
was  disrespectfully  called  by  the  populace, 
has  been  closed  to  sight-seers,  and  well- 
nigh  forgotten. 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of 
the  figures  themselves,  some  account  must 
be  given  of  their  origin,  and  of  a  curious 
custom  that  prevailed  in  England  for  near- 
ly five  centuries,  only  falling  into  disuse 
about  150  years  ago.  In  the  early  Saxon 
and  Norman  times  it  was  customary  when 
a  sovereign  died  to  embalm  the  body, 
clothe  it  in  the  richest  robes  of  state  and 
attributes  of  royalty,  and  carry  it  to  the 
tomb  upon  an  open  bier,  with  face  uncov- 
ered.   This  we  know  upon  the  authority 


of  various  old  chronicles  and  state  rec- 
ords of  the  period  preserved  at  the  British 
Museum,  where  one  may  read  detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  mediaeval  burials;  and  of 
these  the  following,  which  is  the  briefest 
I  can  find,  will  give  an  idea.  It  describes 
the  obsequies  of  Henry  II.,  in  J  hs(,),  "the 
manner  of  whose  burial  was  thus:  He  was 
cloathed  in  Royal  Robes,  his  Crown  upon 
his  Head,  white  gloves  upon  his  Hands, 
Boots  of  Gold  upon  his  Legs,  gilt  Spurs 
upon  his  Heels,  a  great  rich  ring  upon 
his  Finger,  his  Sceptre  in  his  Hande,  his 
Sworde  by  his  side,  and  his  Face  uncov- 
ered and  all  bare."  An  ancient  illumi- 
nated missal,  called  the  Liber  Regalis, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  official  book 
of  instructions  for  coronations,  funerals, 
and  all  state  and  religious  ceremonies, 
says  that  after  the  body  of  a  king  was  em- 
balmed with  salt  and  spices,  it  lay  for  a 
certain  time  in  state,  with  tapers  burning 
on  either  side,  and  the  attendants  in 
"close  mourning"  (with  hoods  drawn  over 
their  heads),  before  the  burial,  which  was 
then  conducted  as  above  described. 

With  the  English  era  which  followed 
there  came  a  change  in  the  manner  of 
royal  obsequies.  The  body  of  the  sov- 
ereign was  no  longer  visible  while  lying 
in  state,  or  being  borne  to  its  last  resting- 
place,  but  was  enclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin, 
and  an  image  of  the  deceased,  dressed  in 
the  coronation  robes,  and  equipped  with 
the  crown  and  regalia,  was  placed  upon 
the  bier,  or  borne  before  it  in  the  proces- 
sion. 

This  image,  or  "lively  effigy,"  as  the 
chroniclers  called  it,  was  in  the  earliest 
times  carved  in  wood  likeamodera  ship's 
figure-head,  and  painted;  later,  this  was 
improved  upon  by  covering  the  wooden 
face  with  boiled  leather  artificially  mould- 
ed and  stretched  over  it,  like  a  skin,  which 
was  painted  to  resemble  life.  In  Eliza- 
beth's day,  and  probably  for  a  century 
earlier,  wax  was  employed  for  the  face 
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instead  of  wood  and  leather,  and  the 
body  was  a  padded  structure  of  the  sort 
used  to-day  by  tailors. 

Another  feature  of  ancient  funerals 
was  the  "  herse."  which  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  modern  vehicle  we  call  by 
the  same  name,  differently  spelled.  The 
herse  was  the  precursor  of  our  catafalque, 
but  far  more  splendid  than  any  funeral 
trappings  of  our  day.  It  was  a  temple- 
shaped  structure  of  wood,  gilded,  and 
draped  with  rich  hanging's,  and  decorated 
in  every  available  part,  especially  the 
roof,  with  small  flags,  banners,  and  hatch- 
ments bearing  the  arms  of  the  deceased. 
In  winter-time,  or  when  the  funeral  took 
place  at  night,  as  was  not  uncommon,  the 
herse  was  covered  with  lights  in  great 
numbers.  We  read  of  one  which  bore  no 
less  than  three  thousand  lighted  candles, 
and  the  effect  of  these,  supplemented  by 
the  myriad  torches,  lamps,  and  candles  of 
the  picturesque  procession,  as  it  wound 
through  the  dimly  outlined  nave  and 
choir  chanting  the  De  Profundi's,  may  be 
imagined.  On  the  arrival  of  the  funeral 
procession,  the  wax  effigy  was  placed  in 
the  herse.  erected  usually  in  the  nave  or 
Henry  VII. 's  chapel,  and  the  body  in  its 
leaden  coffin  was  deposited  in  a  tomb  be- 
neath the  floor.  The  sermon  was  follow- 
ed by  the  "offering" — a  curious  ceremony 
of  that  period,  to  which  I  shall  refer  later 
on.  After  the  reading  of  the  burial  ser- 
vice the  heralds  broke  their  staves  and 
threw  them  into  the  grave,  and  the  Gar- 
ter Kins:  at  Arms  formally  "proclaimed 
the  style" — that  is  to  say.  the  titles  in  full 
of  the  deceased  King,  and  then  of  his  suc- 
cessor— with  which  the  ceremony  always 
ended.  In  this  way  all  the  English  sov- 
ereigns and  their  children  were  buried, 
nearly  all  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  a 
few  in  the  cathedrals  of  Canterbury  and 
Winchester,  and  one.  I  think,  in  York 
Minster. 

The  herse  used  to  remain  in  the  Abbey 
for  an  indefinite  period — months  or  even 
years— until  it  became  shabby,  perhaps,  or 
its  place  was  required  for  another;  so  the 
church  was  never  without  several  of  these 
imposing  structures.  Anne  of  Denmark, 
the  Queen  of  James  I.,  died  in  1619.  but 
in  an  account  of  the  Abbey  in  1624  men- 
tion is  made  of  her  herse  being  still  there, 
and  it  may  have  remained  years  after- 
ward for  all  we  know.  It  was  the  custom 
to  pin  short  laudatory  poems  or  epitaphs 
to  the  herse,  and  many  of  these  have  been 


handed  down  to  us.  the  best  known,  per- 
haps, being  that  which  Ben  Jonson  wrote 
for  the  Countess  of  Pembroke: 

"  Underneath  this  sable  herse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 
Death !  ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 
Fair  and  wise  and  good  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee." 

This  famous  epitaph  was  written  only  for 
temporary  use  on  the  herse,  and  is  not 
inscribed  on  the  countess's  monument  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  removal 
of  the  herse  and  its  contents,  the  effigy 
was  put  into  a  glass  case,  and  either  placed 
over  the  tomb  of  the  deceased  personage, 
to  serve  as  a  monument  until  a  perma- 
nent one  of  stone  could  be  erected,  or  de- 
posited in  some  chapel  or  unoccupied  space 
in  the  Abbey.  By  degrees  the  place  be- 
came so  crowded  with  accumulating  ef- 
figies that  the  oldest  and  shabbiest  had 
to  be  drafted  off  into  the  crypt,  and  into 
a  room  built  over  Abbot  Islip's  chapel, 
which  eventually  became  the  receptacle 
for  all  of  them.  Here  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Abbey  they  were  seen  in  the  six- 
teenth century  by  Stow,  the  antiquary, 
who  gives  a  list  of  them,  and  nearly  a 
century  later  by  Dryden.  who  mentions 
(1658)  the  figures  of  Edward  I.,  Henry 
Y..  Henry  VII. .  and  James  I.,  and  their 
Queens.  Prince  Henry,  and  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth. The  effigies  of  Edward  III.  and 
Philippa.  mentioned  by  Stow,  seem  to 
have  disappeared  before  Dryden's  time, 
and  less  than  a  century  later  all  the  above- 
named  had  gone  to  ruin,  though  their  di- 
lapidated remains  were  preserved,  as  they 
still  are.  in  a  cupboard  not  open  to  visitors. 
Dart,  in  his  Westmonasterium  <X1742).  af- 
ter describing  Abbot  Islip's  chapel,  says 
of  the  royal  effigies: 

'"There  are  many  of  them,  but  sadly 
mangled,  some  with  their  faces  broke, 
others  broken  in  sunder,  and  most  of  them 
stripped  of  their  robes.  I  suppose  by  the 
late  rebels.  I  observe  the  ancientest  have 
escaped  best.  I  suppose  by  reason  their 
cloaths  were  too  old  for  booty.  There  is, 
as  I  take  it. Edward  III. .with  a  large  robe 
once  of  crimson  velvet,  but  now  appears 
like  leather.  There  is  Henry  V.,  but  I 
can't  suppose  it  is  that  carried  at  his  fu- 
neral, for  that  was  made  of  tann'd  lea- 
ther, but  this  is  of  wood,  as  are  all  the 
old  ones.  The  later  are  of  stuff,  having 
the  heads  only  of  wood,  as  Queen  Eliza- 
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betli,  who  is  entirely  stripped,  and 
James  I." 

Another  writer,  describing  Eliza- 
beth's effigy  a  few  years  earlier,  says 
all  that  remains  of  the  royal  robes  is 
' '  a  dirty  old  ruff." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  thai 
the  present  collection  is  comparatively 
modern  ;  in  fact,  it  includes  noneof  the 
ancient   effigies  save  that  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  is  known  to  have 
been  restored  in  17150.     Still  it  is  of 
sufficient  antiquity  to  he  highly  inter- 
esting, tlio  oldest  figure  being-  that  of 
Charles  II.;  and  as  all  are  in  line 
preservation,  and  all  but  two  of  un- 
doubted authenticity,  we  gain  from 
them  such  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
times  they  represent  as  could  hardly 
lie  got  in  any  other  way.     Before  pro- 
ceeding- to  examine  the  effigies  that 
now  remain,  we  ought,  however,  to 
take  another  glance  at  the  ancient 
ones  and  their  history,  and  first  of  all 
to  look  into  the  origin  of  the  remark- 
able custom   that  prevailed    for.  so 
many  centuries,  and  lent  so  much 
picturesqueness  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  value  of  the  mediaeval  effigies  to 
art  and  archaeology  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, for  it  is  to  them  and  to  the 
monumental  brasses  and  effigies  in  stone 
for  which  they  served  as  models,  that  we 
owe  nearly  all  that  we  know  of  the  cos- 
tumes  and  regalia  of  the  Plantagenet 
and  early  Tudor  periods,  when  painting 
and  engraving  were  lost  arts,  and  English 
literature  was  in  its  swaddling  clothes. 

One  hardly  knows  whether  to  call  the 
effigy  of  the  Middle  Ages  a  survival  or  a 
restoration  of  a  very  ancient  institution. 
The  first  mention  I  have  been  able  to  find 
of  the  funeral  effigy  in  England  is  in  a 
description  of  the  obsequies  of  Edward  I., 
who  died  in  1307;  but  the  chronicler  does 
not  speak  of  the  image  as  a  novelty  or 
innovation  upon  the  funeral  customs  of 
that  day,  though  of  course  it  might  have 
been.  At  all  events,  we  find  no  instance 
later  than  this  of  the  body  being  carried 
uncovered  to  the  tomb  in  England,  though 
in  France  and  southern  Europe  that  cus- 
tom was  kept  up  for  a  time,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Italy  is  practised  even  now  at 
funerals  of  the  humbler  and  middle  class- 
es. But  the  employment  of  effigies  in 
funeral  processions  is  of  very  ancient 
date.  The  Romans  during  the  Common- 
wealth carried  at  aristocratic  funerals  not 
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only  an  effigy  of  the  deceased,  but  also 
the  statues  or  masks  of  his  ancestors, 
which  usually  occupied  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  atrium  of  his  house,  and  tes- 
tified to  the  position  and  pedigree  of  his 
family.*  Nodoubtthe  soldiers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth who  invaded  Britain  under 
Caesar  brought  with  them,  among  other 
novelties,  the  Roman  funeral  customs; 
but  the  theory  that  a  trace  of  these  sur- 
vived in  tradition  for  eight  hundred  years 
after  the  Romans  quitted  Britain  is  perhaps 
too  fanciful  to  be  considered.  In  fact,  no 
such  theory  is  needed,  for,  uninventive  as 
the  people  of  those  times  were,  they  could 
hardly  fail  to  see  in  the  cold,  motionless 
figure  of  their  king,  as  he  lay  in  state, 
the  suggestion  of  a  recumbent  statue,  for 
which  they  required  a,  model  bearing  his 
likeness,  and  attired  in  his  robes  and  roy- 
al attributes.  For  this  likeness  the  ear- 
liest effigies  depended  upon  the  skill  of  the 
wood-carver,  whose  art  had  been  brought 
in  those  days  to  great  perfection.     In  the 

■  Polybius,- who  wrote  about  150  n  r.,  says  that 
in  his  day  patrician  families  either  carried  in  the 
procession  or  seated  in  a  chair  in  the  Forum  a  wax 
effigy  of  the  deceased,  dressed  in  a  costume  suited  to 
his  rank  and  a«^e. 
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cathedrals  of  Winchester,  Canterbury,  and 
elsewhere  you  may  see  monumental  effi- 
gies of  certain  bishops  carved  in  oak.  the 
robes,  mitre,  crosier,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
face,  showing  traces  of  having  heen  paint- 
ed or  gilded,  and  it  is  quite  possible  these 
may  have  been  carried  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cessions. But  with  the  introduction  of 
wax  instead  of  wood  for  the  head,  the  ef- 
figy gained  greatly  in  interest,  for  it  no 
longer  depended  absolutely  upon  the  ar- 
tist's accuracy  of  eye  and  deftness  of  touch 
for  its  truth.  A  cast  made  from  the  fea- 
tures of  the  defunct  served  as  a  mould, 
from  which  an  exact  image  of  the  royal 
face  could  be  reproduced  in  wax;  and 
though  great  artistic  skill  was  afterward 
necessary  to  give  this  dead  mask — for  such 
it  was — the  appearance  and  color  of  life, 
the  lines  and  contour  of  the  face  were  not 
altered  by  the  manipulation  of  the  artist, 
who  dealt  only  with  the  expression,  and 
with  the  aid  of  flesh  tints,  glass  eyes,  and 
a  proper  wig,  produced,  so  far  as  his  skill 
went,  a  speaking  likeness  of  the  original 
as  he  lived. 

In  mediaeval  times  funerals  must  have 
been  the  subject  of  far  greater,  or  at  least 
more  popular,  interest  than  now.  Reli- 
gion meant  more  to  those  devoted  people 
who  built  the  great  cathedrals.  Religious 
observances,  and  grand  ceremonials  of 
church  and  state,  and  funeral  pageants, 
were  almost  the  only  sources  of  mental 
occupation  the  humble  citizen  possessed 
outside  of  his  own  domestic  affairs,  unless 
he  happened  to  be  drafted  into  some  of  the 
wars  that  were  pretty  constantly  going 
on.  Until  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were  practically  no  newspapers,  no  thea- 
tres save  in  the  London  inn  yards,  no 
books  within  reach  of  the  poor  man,  al- 
most no  travel  or  commerce  or  politics, 
save  for  the  rich.  Naturally  the  popular 
appetite  for  public  shows  was  keen,  and 
the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us 
show  that  in  the  reign  of  the  Tudors,  and 
for  a  century  or  two  before,  the  corona- 
tions and  royal  progresses  and  pageants 
of  all  kinds,  royal,  civic,  and  religious, 
were  carried  out  on  a  scale  of  splendor 
and  extravagance  not  approached  in  mod- 
ern times.  ( )f  this  fact  we  have  not  only 
the  evidence  of  current  descriptions  by 
eye-witnesses,  but  also  the  bills  of  ex- 
penses in  many  instances,  proving  the 
fabulous  sums  lavished  upon  public  dis- 
plays. The  interior  of  the  Abbey  must 
have  presented  a  striking  appearance  dur- 


ing the  centuries  when  these  customs  ex- 
isted; for,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  the  de- 
positing of  herses  and  "lively  effigies11 
there  was  not  limited  to  royalty,  but  was 
the  privilege  of  distinguished  personages 
in  the  church  and  state  and  noble  fami- 
lies. Even  knights  and  squires  were  given 
state  funerals  at  their  own  expense,  which 
vied  in  splendor  with  those  of  the  nobili- 
ty, and  this  sepulchral  ambition  finally  led 
to  such  extravagance,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
t  u  ry,  that  strict  regulations  were  laid  down 
fixing  every  detail  of  dress,  decorations, 
and  fees  of  attendants  at  fashionable  fu- 
nerals, in  the  same  way  that  Elizabeth's 
sumptuary  laws,  a  century  later,  served 
the  double  purpose  of  checking  extrava- 
gance and  crushing  her  rivals  in  dress. 

The  early  chronicles  give  graphic  de- 
scriptions and  sometimes  minute  details 
of  all  the  coronations,  and  of  all  but  three 
or  four  of  the  royal  funerals  and  effigies, 
as  far  back  as  the  Norman  period.  In  the 
case  of  three  of  these  exoeptions  there 
was  melancholy  reason  for  the  omission  : 
Henry  VI.  died  in  the  Tower  under  suspi- 
cious circumstances,  and  no  public  funer- 
al took  place;  Edward  V.  was  murdered 
in  the  same  place  by  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter ;  and  Charles  I.  was  beheaded  at  White- 
hall, and  his  body  privately  buried  in 
Windsor  Castle,  where  its  leaden  coffin 
was  discovered  only  a  few  years  ago. 

There  is  in  all  the  descriptions  of  royal 
funerals  a  certain  sameness,  and  our  pur- 
pose will  be  answered  if  I  quote  in  very 
condensed  form  the  account  of  one  or  two. 
One  of  the  most  picturesque  now  before 
me  is  that  of  Henry  VII. ,  who  died  at 
Richmond  in  1509,  and  after  lying  in 
state  at  the  palace  for  a  month,  as  was 
usual  with  royalty  while  the  funeral  prep- 
arations were  being  made,  his  body  was 
brought  to  London,  with  its  effigy,  in  a 
car  covered  with  cloth  of  gold.  The  car 
was  drawn  by  five  great  coursers  half  hid- 
den in  black  velvet  housings.  The  effigy 
was  in  rich  robes,  with  crown,  sceptre, 
and  orb,  on  cushions  of  gold  cloth,  and 
surrounded  by  the  arms  of  all  his  domin- 
ions, titles,  and  genealogies.  A  great  num- 
ber of  prelates  followed,  praying,  and  600 
torches.  The  cortege  was  received  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  liverymen  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  where  it  remained  during  the 
night,  and  proceeded  next  day  to  West- 
minster, led  by  a  mounted  knight  in  the 
King's  coat  of  arms,  carrying  a  banner. 
Here  the  effigy  was  "placed  on  cloth  of 
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gold, in  acurious herse  f nil  of  lights."  ()n 
the  following  day  three  masses  were  sung 
by  the  bishops,  the  offering  was  made, 
the  officials  broke  their  staves  and  threw 
them  into  the  grave,  and  the  Garter  King 


tion.  Elizabeth's  funeral,  in  1603,  was  at- 
tended by  the  ill  fated  Lady  Arabella  Stu- 
art as  chief  mourner,  accompanied  by  two 
marchionesses,  sixteen  countesses,  and 
thirty  baronesses,  with  all  their  train,  be 


of  Arms,  after  proclaiming  the  King's  style, 
cried,  with  a  loud  voice,  "Vive  le  Roy 
Henry  le  Huitesme,  Roy  d'Angleterre  ct 
de  France,  Syre  d'lrlande";  after  which 
the  officials  went  to  the  palace  and  had  a 
"great  and  sumptuous  feast." 

As  I  have  said  above,  the  splendor  of 
the  funeral  pageant  increased  with  each 
successive  reign  till  in  the  period  of  Eliz- 
abeth and  James  it  readied  its  cnltnina- 


sides  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility,  and 
all  the  council  and  officers  of  the  house- 
hold. As  carriages  had  not  been  intro- 
duced in  those  days,  this  august  com- 
pany, with  the  exception  of  a  few  horse- 
men, followed  the  effigy  on  foot.  The 
bare  catalogue  of  the  procession  fills  a 
book,  but  a  more  interesting  impression 
of  the  spectacle  may  be  gained  from  a 
line  series  of  plates  in  the  Vetusta  Monu- 
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menta,  vol.  iii..  taken  from  drawings  made 
by  William  Camden,  the  antiquary,  at  the 
time. 

The  funeral  of  James  I.,  the  ''British 
Solomon.""  which  took  place  a  month  af- 
ter iiis  death,  in  1025.  was  conducted  on  a 
scale  of  magnificence  unparalleled  either 
before  or  since,  and  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
sist quoting  from  the  graphic  accounts 
of  it  that  have  been  preserved  (Landsd. 
MSS..  Brit.  Mus.,  Ss5.  Xichol's  Prog- 
•>•.  .      The    herse   was  designed 

by  Iiii-o  Jones,  the  famous  architect, 
who  is  said  to  have  ingeniously  made 
the  draperies  of  the  statues  that  adorned 
it  out  of  white  calico  and  starch,  and  the 
heads  of  plaster  of  Paris.  After  being 
brought  from  Theobalds,  where  the  King 
died  of  ague,  the  body  lay  in  state  at  Som- 
erset House,  in  the  Strand,  and  we  may 
form  some  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
procession,  or  at  least  of  its  unwieldiness. 
fi'om  the  fact  that  it  was  six  horn's  in 
marching  from  Somerset  House  to  West- 
minster, a  journey  that  a  slow  walker 
could  cover  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  young 
King  (Charles  I.)  followed  the  cortege 
on  foot  as  chief  mourner,  his  train  borne 
by  a  duke,  a  marquis,  an  earl,  and  two 
barons,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
among  the  twelve  knights  who  imme- 
diately preceded  him  in  the  procession, 
carrying  bannerols,  was  Sir  Oliver  Crom- 
well. After  the  sermon  came  the  "offer- 
ing/' a  curious  custom  of  the  period.  The 
chief  mourner  and  court  dignitaries. in  or- 
der of  precedence,  advanced  to  the  altar 
and  placed  upon  it  the  hatchments  (arms), 
the  sword,  target,  helm  and  crest,  spurs 
and  gauntlets,  of  the  deceased,  and  the 
knights  presented  the  standards  and  ban- 
ners they  had  carried  in  the  procession, 
all  the  above  being  in  hoods  and  gowns. 
Then  all  the  other  lords  and  their  sons 
offered."  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Treasurer  broke  their  staves  and  threw 
them  into  the  grave:  after  which  "Sir 
William  Segar,  Garter  Principall  Kinge 
of  Amies,  proclaymed  the  defunct's  style: 

"  Tim*  it  initli  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  forth 
of  this  transitory  lyfe  to  his  devyne  mercy  the  late 
right  high,  mighty,  and  right  excellent  Prynce  James, 
by  the  grace  of  God  Kinge  of  Great  Brittaine, 
Fraunce,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Fayth.  and 
Sovereign  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 

*'  Let  us  beseech  Almighty  God  to  blesse  and  pre- 
serve with  long  lyfe  and  health,  honour,  and  all  world- 
ly happines,  the  right  high,  mighty,  and  right  excel- 
lent Prince  Charles,  now  by  the  grace  of  God  Kinge 
of  Great  Brittavne.  Fraunce.  and  Ireland,  Defender 


of  the  Fayth.  and  Sovereign  of  the  most  noble  Order 
of  the  Garter. 

And  soe  ended  the  Cerernonie." 

After  this  passing  glimpse  into  the  or- 
igin and  significance  of  the  early  efligies. 
let  us  betake  ourselves  to  the  little  room 
in  the  Abbey  where  all  of  them  that  have 
survived  are  assembled  together.  Of  the 
eleven  that  stand  before  us  when  we  reach 
the  top  of  the  narrow  staircase,  one,  the 
figure  of  Elizabeth,  instantly  rivets  our 
attention,  and  holds  us  by  a  spell.  In  the 
picturesque  words  of  Hare,  "She  looks 
half  witch,  half  ghoul ;  her  weird  old  head 
is  crowned  by  a  diadem,  and  she  wears 
the  huge  ruff  laden  with  a  century  of  dust, 
the  long  stomacher  covered  with  jewels, 
the  velvet  robe  embroidered  with  gold 
and  supported  on  paniers,  and  the  pointed, 
high-heeled  shoes  with  rosettes  familiar 
from  her  pictures."  This  effigy,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  is  a  restoration;  but  that 
fact  does  not  destroy  its  interest,  for  the 
face,  if  not  actually  the  original  mask 
renovated,  as  some  believe,  is  a  copy  of  the 
old  one:  and  it  was  easy  to  reproduce  the 
dress,  for  the  original  effigy  was  clothed 
in  her  Parliamentary  robes,  of  which  ac- 
curate descriptions  are  preserved.  The 
following  extract  from  the  official  descrip- 
tion of  the  dress  in  question  may.  perhaps, 
assist  the  reader  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  accompanying  illustration: 

Item. — One  mantle  of  crimson  vellat,  furred 
throughoute  with  powdered  armyons,  the  mantle- 
lace  of  silke  and  golde,  with  buttons  and  tassells  to 
the  same. 

[tern. — One  kirtle  and  sircoate  of  crimson  vellat, 
the  traine  and  skirts  furred  with  powdered  armions, 
the  rest  lyned  with  sarconet,  with  a  cappe  of  maine- 
tenance  to  the  same,  striped  down  right  with  passa- 
maine*  lace  of  golde,  with  a  tassell  of  golde  to  the 
same,  furred  with  powdered  armyons,  with  a  whoode 
of  crimson  vellat,  furred  with  powdered  armyons, 
with  a  pair  of  bodies  and  sleeves  to  the  same. 

A  newspaper  paragraph  which  has  re- 
cently made  the  tour  of  Great  Britain 
and  America  states  that  Queen  Elizabeth's- 
wardrobe  comprised  .3000  gowns.  This  is 
probably  an  exaggeration,  though  an  offi- 
cial list  in  1600,  three  years  before  her 
death,  mentions  (exclusive  of  her  corona- 
tion, mourning,  and  Parliament  robes, 
and  those  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter)  "99 
robes.  96  cloaks,  85  doubletts,  102  French 
gownes,  100  loose  gownes,  126  kirtells,  67 
round  gownes.  136  foreparts,  125  petti- 
coats. 43  saufegards  and  juppes,  27  fans,'' 

*  Passamaine  was  open-work  edging ;  armyons 
was  ermine. 
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and  many  pages  full  besides,  with  descrip- 
tions in  detail,  indicating  great  splendor. 

The  next  in  point  of  date  of  the  wax- 
work collection  is  the  wonderfull v  char- 


goldsmith,  who  was  enriched  and  knight- 
ed by  the  King, and  the  circumstances  were 
so  curious  that  I  cannot  forbear  quoting 
the  storv  in  abbreviated  form.     "In  a 


acteristic  effigy  of  Charles  II.,  robed  in 
blue  and  red  velvet,  with  collar  and  ruf- 
fles of  real  point-lace.  This  figure  in  its 
glass  case  stood  for  150  years  over  his 
grave  in  Henry  VII. "s  chapel,  and  with 
one  exception  is  the  only  monument  the 
"merry  monarch"  ever  had.  The  excep- 
tion was  a  marble  statue  erected  during 
his  life  by  Sir  Robert  Viner.  a  London 


single  transaction,  recorded  by  Pepys.  Sir 
Robert  cleared  £10.000  by  a  timely  loan  to 
Charles  II.  Exuberant  of  loyalty,  he  de- 
termined to  erect  a  statue  to  the  careless 
monarch.  Avhose  lavish  propensities  and 
consequent  necessities  proved  so  profitable 
to  him.  But  knowing  little  of  art  or  ar- 
tists, his  principal  object  was  to  procure 
a  statue  as  soon  and  cheaply  as  he  could, 


ami  this  lie  accomplished  through  one  of 
his  mercantile  correspondents  in  Leg-horn. 
The  statue  was  of  white  marble,  and  hav- 
ing been  executed  in  honor  of  John  So- 
bieski.King  of  Poland, in  commemoration 
of  his  victory  over  the  Turks,  represented 
that  hero  on  horseback,  the  animal  tram- 
pling upon  a  prostrate  Mussulman.  A  little 
alteration,  not  by  any  means  an  improve- 
ment.was  made  in  the  faces  of  the  figures. 
Sobieski  was  converted  into  an  exceeding- 
ly bad  likeness  of  Charles,  and  the  pros- 
trate Mussulman  transformed  into  Oliver 
Cromwell ;  but  the  ai'tist, leaving  the  Turk- 
ish turban  on  the  head  of  the  latter  figure, 
most  ludicrously  revealed  the  original  im- 
port of  the  work.  The  statue  was  erected 
on  a  conduit  in  Stocks  Market  in  1075. 
and  Sir  Robert  Viner  keeping  his  Mayoral 
feast  on  the  same  day.  the  King  dined  with 
him  at  Guildhall.  On  this  occasion,  as 
mentioned  in  Chambers's  Book  of  Days, 
Sir  Robert  became  too  familiar  with  the 
King,  who  tried  to  steal  away,  but  Viner 
intercepted  and  brought  him  back. Charles 
quoting'  an  old  song,  'He  that  is  drunk 
is  as  great  as  a  king.'  The  statue  remain- 
ed for  over  sixty  years,  but  gave  place  in 
1736  to  the  Mansion  House.     Then  it  re- 


mained many  years  in  a  shed,  but  finally 
was  presented  by  the  corporation  to  Mr. 
Robert  Viner.  a  descendant  of  the  Lord 
Mayor, who  set  it  up  in  his  grounds  in  the 
country." 

If  Charles  II.  has  been  left  without  a 
proper  monument  in  the  Abbey,  it  may 
be  called  a  case  of  poetical  justice,  for  Ave 
are  told  he  thought  so  little  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  monument  to  his  royal  father 
that  he  appropriated  to  his  own  use  the 
£70.000  voted  by  Parliament  for  that  pur- 
pose. On  the  other  hand,  his  wax  ef- 
figy cannot  fail  to  impress  all  beholders 
as  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  somewhat 
undignified  branch  of  art;  and  except  for 
its  draggled  and  dust-laden  finery,  it  has 
stood  for  two  centuries  without  more  show 
of  damage  than  some  of  its  marble  con- 
temporaries. 

An  effigy  of  General  Monk,  Duke  of  Al- 
bemarle, the  famous  Parliamentary  gen- 
eral who  after  Cromwell's  death  was  so 
influential  in  bringing  Charles  to  the 
throne,  used  to  stand  by  his  side  in  the 
Abbey,  clad  in  full  armor.  This  figure, 
which  is  no  longer  shown,  has  been  in  its 
time  the  target  for  a  good  deal  of  plea- 
santry, because  the  Abbey  guides  used  to 
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collect  money  from  visitors  in  its  cap.  ami 
Goldsmith,  in  his  Citizen  of  the  World. 
has  a  shy  at  it  in  the  character  of  the  Chi- 
nese philosopher,  and  in  the  Ingoidsby 
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than  Ins  Queen,  as  he  was  in  lite,  and  this 
disparity  has  been  emphasized  by  prop- 
ping: him  up  on  a  platform.  The  herse 
in  which  Mary's  effigy  lay  in  state  was 


Legends  it  is  the  subject  of  some  humor- 
ous verses.  The  famous  cap  is  gone,  but 
the  armor-clad  figure  still  exists. 

William  and  Mary  stand  together  in  a 
large  glass  case.  Mary's  majestic  figure, 
nearly  six  feet  high,  is  arrayed  in  purple 
velvet  and  brocaded  skirt,  and  loaded 
with  ornaments  of  imitation  diamonds 
and  pearls.     William  is  much  shorter 


made  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  last  herse  used  for 
a  sovereign.  Her  funeral  was  further 
memorable  as  being  the  first  that  was  ever 
attended  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
state,  the  Lords  in  their  robes  of  scarlet 
and  ermine,  and  the  Commons  in  long 
black  mantles. 

In  the  next  case  sits  Queen  Anne,  in 
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plump  and  comfortable  majesty,  her  face 
wearing  a  motherly  look,  as  befits  the  mo- 
ther of  eighteen  children.  All  doubts 
upon  this  point,  by-the-way.  were  set  at 
rest  a  few  years  ago  by  Dean  Stanley, 
who  discovered  in  a  vault  in  Henry 
VII. 's  chapel  the  eighteen  small  lead 
coffius  of  Queen  Anne's  children,  all  of 
whom  died  in  infancy,  except  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
eleven.  ' '  of  a  fever  occasioned  by  excessive 
dancing  on  his  birthday."  In  a  neigh- 
boring case  stands  the  very  artistic  effigy 
of  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Richmond  (La 
Belle  Stuart),  in  the  court  dress  she  wore 
at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne.  By  her 
side  is  her  favorite  parrot,  which  is  said 
to  have  lived  with  her  for  forty  years,  and 
to  have  survived  her  only  a  few  days. 
The  Duchess  is  said  to  have  sat  for  the  fig- 
ure of  Britannia  on  the  penny  of  her  day. 

The  effigy  of  Catherine.  Duchess  of 
Buckinghamshire,  which  dates  from  1743. 
is  probably  the  latest  of  the  genuine  effi- 
gies. Her  little  son.  the  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manby.  is  by  her  side,  and  she  wears  the 
robe  she  wore  at  George  II. 's  coronation. 
Her  husband,  John  Sheffield.  Duke  of 
Buckinghamshire,  must  not  be  confused 
with  Villiers.  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 

was  the  accepted  lover  of  Anne,  the  sec- 
ond daughter  of  James  II..  who  was  af- 
terward Queen,  but  married  Catherine, 
the  King's  natural  daughter,  who  proved 


to  be  a  very  eccentric  character.  Ed- 
mund Sheffield,  their  only  son  who  sur- 
vived boyhood,  died  at  Rome  in  1736.  and 
his  effigy,  of  which  an  illustration  is  giv- 
eu.  reposes  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

There  remain  in  the  collection  two  oth- 
er wax  figures,  which,  however,  must  not 
be  taken  seriously.  They  are  likenesses 
of  Lord  Chatham  in  his  Parliamentary 
robes,  and  Lord  Nelson  in  his  admiral's 
uniform,  but  both  were  made  long  after 
the  burial  of  the  originals,  and  were  in- 
troduced by  the  minor  canons  and  lay  vic- 
ars of  the  Abbey  as  fresh  attractions  for 
their  show.  The  likenesses,  however,  are 
said  to  be  good,  and  the  clothes  and  hat  of 
Nelson's  figure  to  be  actually  his  own. 
with  the  exception  of  the  coat. 

Some  people  laush  at  wax  figures,  and 
indeed  it  is  impossible  to  feel  the  same  re- 
spect for  them  that  we  feel  for  paintings 
or  statuary.  Much  as  one  may  admire 
the  very  mixed  waxwork  company  at 
Madame  Tussaud's  and  the  Musee  Gre- 
vin.  we  must  all  confess  to  an  occasional 
smile  in  the  presence  of  the  modern  fig- 
ures. They  have  not  yet  learned  to  wear 
their  clothes  jauntily,  their  boots  especial- 
ly look  so  painfully  new  and  hard,  and 
their  hands  with  the  white  finger-nails 
are  so  ghastly.  But  in  the  presence  of  the 
royal  effigies  we  have  been  considering 
no  one  feels  any  disposition  to  scotf.  In 
spite  of  the  devastation  that  Time  has 
wrought,  there  is  a  dignity  and  impres- 
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siveness  about  them  which  not  even 
their  draggled  features  and  faded  moth- 
eaten  garments,  laden  with  the  dust  of 
centuries,  can  efface.  The  reason  of 
this  is  clear:  they  are  really  extraor- 
dinary works  of  art,  masterpieces  of  a 
handicraft  that  is  almost  unknown  at 
the  present  day.  As  historical  por- 
traits, too,  the  wax  etligies  have  a  fas- 
cination all  their  own.  Not  only  are 
they  wearing  the  very  garments  worn 
by  their  originals  in  life,  but  the  wax 
faces  were  moulded  in  the  cast  that 
actually  touched  the  royal  features. 
As  we  turn  from  one  figure  to  another 
of  this  curious  assemblage,  each  life- 
like portrait  in  its  stately  clothes 
seems  to  speak  to  us  from  the  past  with 
strange  distinctness,  and  bring  us  sud- 
denly into  close  communion  with  by- 
gone centuries.  The  effect,  if  one  is 
left  alone  with  this  strange  company, 
is  indescribable.  The  mellow  tones  of 
the  organ  reach  you  from  the  nave, 
where  choir  boys  are  practising  the 
evening  hymn,  as  other  choir  boys 
did  centuries  ago:  above  and  around 
you  are  the  glorious  Gothic  arches  and 
rich  carved  tracery  and  jewelled  win- 
dows of  the  Plantagenets.  Every- 
thing that  is  in  sight  speaks  of  an- 
tiquity. You  can  hear  a  verger  in 
the  aisle  below  marshalling  a  troop  of 
hushed  and  awe -struck  visitors  to  the 
shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Are 
they  pilgrims  in  hose  and  doublets,  hoods 


and  gowns,  and  have  you  been  trans- 
ported back  into  the  fifteenth  century, 
like  a  Eip  Yan  Winkle  reversed  ? 
Let  us  go  down  and  see. 


COUNTY  COUET  DAY  IN  KENTUCKY. 

BY  JAMES  LAKE  ALLEN. 


I. 

THE  local  institutions  of  the  Kentucki- 
an  have  one  deep  root  in  his  rich  so- 
cial nature.  He  loves  the  human  swarm. 
The  very  motto  of  the  State  is  a  declara- 
tion of  good-fellowship,  and  the  seal  of 
the  commonwealth  the  act  of  shaking 
hands.  Divided,  he  falls.  To  be  happy, 
the  Kentuckian  must  be  one  of  many: 
must  assert  himself,  not  through  the  sol- 
itary exercise  of  his  intellect,  but  the 
senses:  must  see  men  about  him  who  are 
fat,  grip  his  friend,  hear  cordial,  hearty 
conversation,  realize  the  play  of  his  light 
and  deep  emotions.  Society  is  the  multi- 
ple of  himself. 

Hence  his  fondness  for  large  gather- 


ings: most  of  all  for  open-air  assemblies 
of  the  democratic  sort — great  agricultural 
fairs,  race-courses,  political  meetings,  bar- 
becues and  burgoos  in  the  woods — where 
no  one  is  pushed  to  the  wall,  or  reduced 
to  a  seat  and  to  silence,  where  all  may 
move  about  at  will,  seek  and  be  sought, 
make  and  receive  many  impressions. 
Quiet  masses  of  people  in-doors  absorb 
him  less.  He  is  not  usually  fond  of  lec- 
tures, does  not  build  splendid  theatres  or 
expend  lavishly  for  opera,  is  almost  of  Pu- 
ritan excellence  in  the  virtue  of  church- 
going,  which  in  the  country  is  attended 
with  neighborly  reunions. 

This  large  social  disposition  underlies 
much  of  the  history  of  the  most  social  of 
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all  his  days — a  day  that  lias  long-  had  its 
observance  imbedded  in  the  structure  of 
his  law,  is  invested  with  the  authority 
and  charm  of  old-lime  usage  and  reminis- 
cence, and  still  enables  him  to  commingle 
business  and  pleasure  in  a  way  peculiar- 
ly his  own.  Hardly  more  characteristic 
of  the  Athenian  was  the  agora,  or  the 
forum  of  the  Roman,  than  is  county 
court  day  characteristic  of  the  Kentucki- 
an.  In  the  open  square  around  the  court- 
house of  the  county-seat  he  has  of  old 
had  the  centre  of  his  public  social  life,  the 
arena  of  his  passions  and  amusements, 
the  rally  ing-point  of  his  political  discus- 
sions, the  market-place  of  his  business 
transactions,  a  civil  unit  of  his  institu- 
tional history. 

It  may  well  be  that  some  stranger  has 
sojourned  just  long  enough  in  Kentucky 
to  have  grown  familiar  with  the  wonted 
aspects  of  a  county  town.  He  has  re- 
marked the  easy  swing  of  its  daily  life: 


amicable  groups  of  men  sitting  around 
the  front  entrances  of  the  hotels;  the  few 
purchasers  and  promenaders  on  the  un- 
even brick  pavements;  the  few  vehicles 
of  draught  and  carriage  scattered  along- 
the  level  white  thoroughfares.  All  day 
long  the  subdued  murmur  of  patient  local 
traffic  has  scarcely  drowned  the  twitter- 
ing of  English  sparrows  in  the  maples. 
Then  comes  some  Monday  morning  when 
the  whole  scene  changes.  The  world  has 
not  been  dead,  but  only  sleeping.  Whence 
this  sudden  surging  crowd  of  rural  folk — 
these  lowing  herds  in  the  streets  ?  Is  it 
some  animated  pastoral  come  to  town? 
some  joyful  public  anniversary  ?  some 
survival  in  altered  guise  of  the  English 
country  fair  of  mellower  times?  or  a  vi- 
sion of  what  the  little  place  will  be  a 
century  hence,  when  American  life  shall 
be  packed  and  agitated  and  tense  all  over 
the  land  ?  What  a  world  of  homogeneous, 
good-looking,  substantial,  reposeful  peo- 
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pie  with  honest  front  and  amiable  mean- 
ing! What  bargaining'  and  buying-  and 
selling  by  ever-forming,  ever-dissolving 
groups,  with  quiet  laughter  and  familiar 
talk  and  endless  interchange  of  domestic 
interrogatories!  You  descend  into  the 
street  to  study  the  doings  and  spectacles 
from  a  nearer  approach,  and  stop  to  ask 
the  meaning  of  it  all.  Ah  !  it  is  county 
court  day  in  Kentucky ;  it  is  the  Kentuck- 
ians  in  the  market-place. 

II. 

They  have  been  assembling  here  now 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  One  of  the 
first  demands  of  the  young  commonwealth 
in  the  woods  was  that  its  vigorous,  pas- 
sionate life  should  be  regulated  by  the 
usages  of  civil  law.  Its  monthly  county 
courts,  with  justices  of  the  peace,  were  de- 
rived from  the  Virginia  system  of  juris- 
prudence, where  they  formed  the  aristo- 
cratic feature  of  the  government.  Vir- 
ginia itself  owed  these  models  to  England  ; 
and  thus  the  influence  of  the  courts  and 
of  the  decent  and  orderly  yeomanry  of 
both  lands  passed,  as  was  singularly  fit- 


ting, over  into  the  ideals  of  justice  erected 
by  the  pure-blooded  colony.  As  the  town 
meeting'  of  Boston  town  perpetuated  the 
folkmote  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  free  state, 
and  the  Dutch  village  communities  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson  revived  the  older 
ones  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  so  in  Ken- 
tucky, through  Virginia,  there  were  trans- 
planted by  the  people,  themselves  of  clean 
stock  and  with  strong  conservative  an- 
cestral traits,  the  influences  and  elements 
of  English  law  in  relation  to  the  county, 
the  court,  and  the  justice  of  the  peace. 

Through  all  the  old  time  of  Kentucky 
State  life  there  towers  up  the  figure 
of  the  justice  of  the  peace.  Commis- 
sioned by  the  (rovernor  to  hold  monthly 
court,  he  had  not  always  a  court-house 
wherein  to  sit.  but  must  buy  land  in  the 
midst  of  a  settlement  or  town  whereon  to 
build  one,  and  the  contiguous  necessity 
of  civilization  —a  jail.  In  the  rude 
court-room  he  had  a  long'  platform  erect- 
ed, usually  running  its  whole  width;  on 
this  platform  he  had  a  ruder  wooden 
bench  placed,  likewise  extending  all  the 
way  across;  and  on  this  bench,  having 
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ridden  into  town,  it  may  be,  in  dun-col- 
ored leggings,  broadcloth  pantaloons,  a 
pigeon-tailed  coat,  a  shingle-caped  over- 
coat, and  a  twelve-dollar  high  fur  bat,  be 
sat  gravely  and  sturdily  down  amid  bis 
peers,  looking  out  upon  the  bar,  ranged 
along  a  wooden  bench  beneath,  and  pre- 
pared to  consider  the  legal  needs  of  his 
assembled  neighbors.  Among  them  all 
the  very  best  was  he;  chosen  for  age, 
wisdom,  means,  weight  and  probity  of 
character;  as  a  rule,  not  profoundly 
versed  in  the  law,  perhaps  knowing  no- 
thing of  it — being  a  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier, a  pioneer,  or  a  farmer — but  endowed 
with  a  sure,  robust  common-sense  and 
rectitude  of  spirit  that  enabled  him  to  di- 
vine what  the  law  was;  shaking  himself 
fiercely  loose  from  the  grip  of  mere  tech- 
nicalities, and  deciding  by  the  natural 
justice  of  the  case;  giving  decisions  of 
equal  authority  with  the  highest  court, 
an  appeal  being  rarely  taken;  perpetua- 
ting his  own  authority  by  appointing  his 
own  associates:  with  all  his  shortcomings 
and  weaknesses  a  notable  historic  figure, 
high-minded,  fearless,  and  incorruptible, 
dignified,  patient,  and  strong,  and  making 
the  county  court  days  of  Kentucky  for 
wellnigh  half  a  century  memorable  to 
those  who  have  lived  to  see  justice  less 
economically  and  less  honorably  admin- 
istered. 

But  besides  the  legal  character  and  in- 
tent of  the  day,  which  was  thus  its  first 
and  dominant  feature,  divers  things  drew 
the  folk  together.  Even  the  justice  him- 
self may  have  had  quite  other  than  magis- 
terial reasons  for  coming  to  town;  certain- 
ly the  people  had.  They  must  interchange 
opinions  about  local  and  national  politics, 
observe  the  workings  of  their  own  laws, 
pay  and  contract  debts,  acquire  and  trans- 
fer property,  discuss  all  questions  relative 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community — hold- 
ing, in  fact,  a  county  court  day  much  like 
one  in  Virginia  in  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century. 

III. 

But  after  all  the  business  was  over,  time 
still  hung  idly  on  their  hands,  and  being 
vigorous  men,  hardened  by  work  in  forest 
and  field,  trained  in  foot  and  limb  to  fleet- 
ness  and  endurance,  and  tired  with  admi- 
ration of  physical  prowess,  like  riotous 
school-boys  out  on  a  half-holiday,  they 
fell  to  playing.  All  through  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century,  and  for  a  longer 


time,  county  court  day  in  Kentucky  was, 
at  least  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  the 
occasion  for  holding  athletic  games.  The 
men,  young  or  in  the  sinewy  manhood  of 
more  than  middle  age,  assembled  once  a 
month  at  the  county-seats  to  witness  and 
take  part  in  the  feats  of  muscle  and  cour- 
age. They  wrestled,  threw  the  sledge, 
heaved  the  bar,  divided  and  played  at 
fives,  had  foot-races  for  themselves,  and 
quarter-races  for  their  horses.  By-and- 
by,  as  these  contests  became  a  more  prom- 
inent feature  of  the  day,  they  would  pit 
against  each  other  the  champions  of  dif- 
ferent neighborhoods.  It  would  become 
widely  known  beforehand  that  next  coun- 
ty court  day  ''the  bully"  in  one  end  of 
the  county  would  whip  "the  bully"  in 
the  other  end ;  so  when  court  day  came, 
and  the  justices  came,  and  the  bullies 
came,  what  was  the  county  to  do  but 
come  also  ?  The  crowd  repaired  to  the 
common,  a  ring  was  formed,  the  little  men 
on  the  outside  who  couldn't  see,  Zac- 
cheus-like,  took  to  the  convenient  trees, 
and  there  was  to  be  seen  a  fair  and  square 
set-to,  in  which  the  fist  was  the  battering- 
ram  and  the  biceps  a  catapult.  What 
better,  more  time-honored,  proof  could 
those  backwoods  Kentuckians  have  fur- 
nished of  the  humors  in  their  English 
blood  and  of  their  English  pugnacity  ? 
But,  after  all,  this  was  only  play,  and 
play  never  is  perfectly  satisfying  to  a 
man  who  would  rather  fight;  so  from 
playing  they  fell  to  harder  work,  with  a 
more  indemnifying  motive,  and  through- 
out this  period  county  court  day  was  the 
monthly  Monday  on  which  the  Kentucki- 
an  regularly  did  his  fighting.  He  avail- 
ed himself  liberally  of  election  day,  it  is 
true,  and  of  regimental  muster  in  the 
spring  and  battalion  muster  in  fall — great 
gala  occasions;  but  county  court  day  was 
by  all  odds  the  preferred  and  highly  prized 
season.  It  was  periodical,  and  could  be 
relied  upon,  bein.<;'  written  in  the  law, 
noted  in  the  almanac,  and  registered  in 
the  heavens. 

A  capital  day:  a  most  admirable  and 
serene  day  for  fighting.  Fights  grew  like 
a  fresh-water  polype — by  being  broken  in 
two:  each  part  produced  a  progeny.  So 
conventional  did  the  recreation  become 
that  difficulties  occurring  out  in  the  coun- 
try  between  times  regularly  had  their  set- 
tlements postponed  until  the  belligerents 
could  convene  with  the  justices.  The  men 
met  and  fought  openly  in  the  streets,  the 
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friends  of  each  standing  by  to  see  fair 
play  and  whet  their  appetites. 

Thus  the  justices  sat  quietly  on  the 
bench  inside,  and  the  people  fought  qui- 
etly in  the  streets  outside,  and  the  day  of 
all  the  month  set  apart  tor  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  peace  became  the  approved  day 
for  carrying  on  individual  war.  There  is 
no  evidence  to  be  had  that  either  the  jus- 
tices or  the  constables  ever  interfered. 

These  pugilistic  encounters  had  a  cer- 
tain law  of  beauty:  they  were  affairs  of 
equal  combat  and  of  courage.  The  fight 
over,  all  animosity  was  gone,  the  feud 
ended.  The  men  must  shake  hands,  go 
and  drink  together,  become  friends.  We 
are  touching  here  upon  a  grave  and  curi- 
ous fact  of  local  history.  The  lighting 
habit  must  be  judged  by  a  wholly  unique 
standard.  It  was  the  direct  outcome  of 
racial  traits  powerfully  developed  by  so- 
cial conditions. 

IV. 

Another  noticeable  recreation  of  the 
day  was  the  drinking.  Indeed  the  two 
went  marvellously  well  together.  The 
drinking  led  up  to  the  lighting,  and  the 
lighting  led  up  to  the  drinking;  and  this 
amiable  co-operation  might  be  prolonged 
at  pleasure.    The  merchants  kept  barrels 


of  whiskey  in  their  cellars  for  their  cus- 
tomers. Bottles  of  it  sat  openly  on  the 
counter,  half-way  between  the  pocket  of 
the  buyer  and  the  shelf  of  merchandise. 
There  were  no  saloons  separate  from  the 
taverns.  At  these  whiskey  was  sold  and 
drunk  without  screens  or  scruples.  It 
was  not  usually  bought  by  the  drink,  but 
by  the  tickler.  The  tickler  was  a  bottle 
of  narrow  shape,  holding  a  half-pint — 
just  enough  to  tickle.  On  a  county  court 
day  wellnigh  a  whole  town  would  be 
tickled.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  tables 
were  placed  out  on  the  sidewalks,  and 
around  these  the  men  sat  drinking  mint- 
juleps  and  playing  draw  poker  and  "old 
sledge.'' 

Meantime  the  day  was  not  wholly  given 
over  to  playing  and  lighting  and  drink- 
ing-. More  and  more  it  was  becoming  the 
great  public  day  of  the  month,  and  mir- 
roring the  life  and  spirit  of  the  times — 
on  occasion  a  day  of  fearful,  momentous 
gravity,  as  in  the  midst  of  war.  financial 
distress,  high  party  feeling  :  more  and 
more  the  people  gathered  together  for  dis- 
cussion and  the  origination  of  measures 
determining  the  events  of  their  history. 
Gradually  new  features  encrusted  it.  The 
politician,  observing  the  crowd,  availed 
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himself  of  it  to  announce  his  own  can- 
didacy or  to  wage  a  friendly  campaign, 
sure,  whether  popular  or  unpopular,  of  a 
courteous  hearing;  for  this  is  a  virtue  of 
the  Kentuckian,  to  be  polite  to  a  public 
speaker,  however  little  liked  his  cause. 
In  the  spring,  there  being  no  fairs,  it  was 
the  occasion  for  exhibiting  the  fine  stock 
of  the  country,  which  was  led  out  to  some 
suburban  pasture,  where  the  owners  made 
speeches  over  it.  In  the  winter,  at  the 
close  of  the  old  or  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year,  negro  slaves  were  regularly 
hired  out  on  this  day  for  the  ensuing 
twelvemonth,  and  sometimes  put  upon  the 
block  before  the  court-house  door  and  sold 
for  life. 

But  it  was  not  until  near  the  half  of 
the  second  quarter  of  the  century  that  an 
auctioneer  originated  stock  sales  on  the 
open  square,  and  thus  gave  to  the  day  the 
characteristic  it  has  since  retained  of 
being  the  great  market-day  of  the  month. 
Thenceforth  its  influence  was  to  be  more 
widely  felt,  to  be  extended  into  other 
counties  and  even  States;  thenceforth  it 


was  to  become  more  distinctively  a  local 
institution  without  counterpart. 

To  describe  minutely  the  scenes  of  a 
county  court  day  in  Kentucky,  say  at  the 
end  of  the  half-cent  ury,  would  be  to  write 
a  curious  page  in  the  history  of  the  times: 
for  they  were  possible  only  through  the 
unique  social  conditions  they  portrayed. 
It,  was  near  the  most  prosperous  period  of 
State  life  under  the  old  regime.  The  in- 
stitution of  slavery  was  about  to  culmi- 
nate and  decline.  Agriculture  had  about 
as  nearly  perfected  itself  as  it  was  ever 
destined  to  do  under  the  system  of  bond- 
age. The  war  cloud  in  the  sky  of  the 
future  could  be  covered  with  the  hand, 
or  at  most  with  the  country  gentleman's 
broad-brimmed  straw  bat.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  times  was  heavy  with 
ease,  and  the  people,  living  in  perpetual 
contemplation  of  their  superabundant  nat- 
ural wealth,  bore  the  quality  of  the  land 
in  their  manners  and  dispositions. 

When  the  well-to-do  Kentucky  farmer 
got  up  in  the  morning,  walked  out  into 
the  porch,  stretched  himself,  and  looked 
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at  the  sun,  he  knew  that  he  could  sum- 
mon a  sleek  kindly  negro  to  execute  every 
wish  and  whim — one  to  search  for  his 
misplaced  hat,  a  second  to  bring  him  a 
dipper  of  ice-water,  a  third  to  black  his 
shoes,  a  fourth  to  saddle  his  horse  and 
hitch  it  at  the  stiles,  a  fifth  to  cook  his 
breakfast,  a  sixth  to  wait  on  him  at  the 
table,  a  seventh  to  stand  on  one  side  and 
keep  off  the  Hies.  Breakfast  over,  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  out  where 
"'the  hands"  were  at  work.  The  chance 
was  his  overseer  or  negro  boss  was  there 
before  him:  his  presence  was  unneces- 
sary. What  a  gentleman  he  was!  This 
was  called  earning  one's  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  Whose  brow?  He 
yawned.  What  should  he  do?  One 
thing  he  knew  he  would  do — take  a, good 
nap  before  dinner.  Perhaps  he  had  bet- 
ter ride  over  to  the  blacksmith  shop. 
However,  there  was  nobody  there.  It 
was  county  court  day.  The  sky  was  blue, 
the  sun  golden,  the  air  delightful,  the  road 
broad  and  smooth,  the  gait  of  his  horse 
the  very  poetry  of  motion.  He  would  go 
to  county  court  himself.  There  was  re- 
ally nothing  else  before  him.  His  wife 
would  want  to  go  too,  and  the  children  ; 
so  away  they  went,  he  on  horseback  or 
in  the  family  carriage,  with  black  Pom- 
pey driving  in  front  and  yellowT  Caesar 
riding  behind.  The  turnpike  reached, 
the  progress  of  our  family  carriage  is  in- 
terrupted or  quite  stopped,  for  there  are 
many  other  carriages  on  the  road,  all 
going  in  the  same  direction.  Then  pa, 
growing  impatient,  orders  black  Pompey 
to  drive  out  on  one  side,  whip  up  the 
horses,  pass  the  others,  and  get  ahead,  so 
as  to  escape  from  the  clouds  of  white 
limestone  dust,  which  settles  thick  on  the 
velvet  collar  of  pa's  blue  cloth  coat  and 
in  the  delicate  pink  marabou  feathers  of 
ma's  bonnet,  which  Pompey  can't  do,  for 
the  faster  he  goes,  the  faster  the  others 
go,  making  all  the  more  dust;  so  that  pa 
gets  red  in  the  face,  and  jumps  up  in  the 
seat,  and  looks  ready  to  light,  and  thrusts 
his  head  out  of  the  window  and  knocks 
off  his  hat:  and  ma  looks  nervous,  and 
black  Pompey  and  yellow  Ca-sar  both 
look  white  with  dust  and  fear. 

A  rural  cavalcade  indeed!  Besides  the 
carriages,  buggies,  horsemen,  and  pedes- 
trians, there  are  long  droves  of  stock  being 
hurried  on  toward  the  town — hundreds 
of  them.  By  the  t  ime  they  come  together 
in  the  town  they  will  be  many  thousands. 


For  is  not  this  the  great  stock-market  of 
the  AVest.  and  does  not  the  whole  South 
look  from  its  rich  plantations  and  cities 
up  to  Kentucky  for  bacon  and  mules? 
By -and -by  our  family  carriage  does  at 
last  get  to  town,  and  is  left  out  in  the 
streets  along  with  many  others  to  block 
up  the  passway  according  to  the  custom. 

The  town  is  packed.  It  looks  as  though 
by  some  vast  suction  system  it  had  with 
one  exercise  of  force  drawn  all  the  country 
life  into  itself.  The  poor  dumb  creatures 
gathered  in  from  the  peaceful  fields,  and 
crowded  around  the  court-house,  send 
forth,  each  after  its  kind,  a  general  outcry 
of  horror  and  despair  at  the  tumult  of  the 
scene  and  the  unimaginable  mystery  of 
their  own  fate.  They  quite  overflow  into 
the  by-streets,  where  they  take  possession 
of  the  sidewalks,  and  debar  entrance  at 
private  residences.  No  stock-pens  want- 
ed then ;  none  wanted  now.  If  a  town 
legislates  against  these  stock  sales  on  the 
streets  and  puts  up  pens  on  its  outskirts, 
straightway  the  stock  is  taken  to  some 
other  place,  and  the  town  is  punished  for 
its  airs  by  a  decline  in  its  trade. 

As  the  day  draws  near  noon,  the  tide  of 
life  is  at  the  Hood.  All  mixed  in  with  the 
tossing  horns  and  nimble  heels  of  the  ter- 
rilied,  distressed,  half  -  maddened  beasts, 
are  the  people.  Above  the  level  of  these 
is  the  discordant  choir  of  shrill-voiced 
auctioneers  on  horseback.  At  the  corners 
of  the  streets  long-haired — and  long-eared 
— doctors  in  curious  hats  lecture  to  eager 
groups  on  maladies  and  philanthropic 
cures.  Every  itinerant  vender  of  notion 
and  nostrum  in  the  country-side  is  there; 
every  wandering  Italian  harper  or  mu- 
sician of  any  kind,  be  he  but  a  sightless 
fiddler, who  brings  forth  with  poor  unison 
of  voice  and  string  the  brief  and  too  tickle 
ballads  of  the  time,  "Gentle  Annie,"  and 
' '  Sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt. "  Strangely  con- 
trasted with  everything  else  in  physical 
type  and  marks  of  civilization  are  the 
mountaineers,  who  have  come  down  to 
"the  settlemints"  driving  herds  of  their 
lean,  stunted  cattle,  or  bringing,  in  slow- 
moving,  ox-drawn  "steamboat"  wagons, 
maple-sugar,  and  baskets,  and  poles,  and 
wild  mountain  fruit— faded  wagons,  faded 
beasts,  faded  clothes,  faded  faces,  faded 
everything.  A  general  day  for  buying 
and  selling  all  over  the  State.  What  pur- 
chases at  the  dry-goods  stores  and  grocer- 
ies to  keep  all  those  negroes  at  home  fat 
and  comfortable  and  comely — cottons, and 
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gay  cottonades,  and  gorgeous  turbans,  and 
linseys  of  prismatic  dyes,  bags  of  Rio 
coffee  and  barrels  of  sugar,  with  many 
another  pleasant  thing!  All  which  will 
not  be  taken  borne  in  the  family  carriage, 
but  in  the  wagon  which  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  is  driving  in:  Scipio,  remember;  for 
while  the  Xew-Englander  has  been  nam- 
ing his  own  flesh  and  blood  Peleg  and 
Hezekiah  and  Abednego,  the  Kentuckian 
has  been  giving  even  his  negro  slaves 
mighty  and  classic  names,  after  his  taste 
and  fashion.  But  very  mockingly  and 
satirically  do  those  victorious  titles  con- 
trast with  the  condition  of  them  that  wear 
them.  A  surging  populace,  an  in-town 
holiday  for  all  rural  folk,  wholly  unlike 
what  may  be  seen  elsewhere  in  this  coun- 
try. The  politician  will  be  sure  of  his 
audience  to-day  in  the  court-house  yard : 
the  seller  will  be  sure  of  the  purchaser; 
the  idle  man  of  meeting  one  still  idler: 
friend  of  seeing  distant  friend;  blushing 
Phyllis,  come  in  to  buy  fresh  ribbons,  of 
being  followed  through  the  throng  by 
anxious  Corydon. 

And  what,  amid  all  this  tumult  of  life 
and  affairs — what  of  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  whose  figure  once  towered  up  so 
finely?  Alas!  quite  outgrown,  pushed 
aside,  and  well  nigh  forgotten.  Tbe  very 
name  of  the  day  which  once  so  sternly 
commemorated  the  exercise  of  his  author- 
ity has  wandered  away  into  another  mean- 
ing. "County  court  day"  no  longer 
brings  up  in  the  mind  the  image  of  the 
central  court-house  and  the  judge  on  the 
bench.  It  is  to  be  greatly  feared  his  noble 
type  is  dying.  The  stain  of  venality  has 
soiled  his  homespun  ermine,  and  the  trail 
of  tbe  office-seeker  passed  over  his  rough- 
hewn  bench.  So  the  new  constitution  of 
the  commonwealth  comes  in.  to  make  the 
autocratic  ancient  justice  over  into  the 
modern  elective  magistrate,  and  with  tbe 
end  of  tbe  half-century  to  close  a  great 
chapter  of  wonderful  county  court  days. 

V. 

Since  then  what  changes — the  last  dec- 
ade of  the  old  South  and  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  the  new!  How  has  it  fared 
with  the  day  meantime  ?  What  devel- 
opment has  it  undergone  ?  "What  con- 
trasts will  it  show  ?  For  assuredly  it  has 
rolled  onward  as  a  stone  in  the  path  of 
State  progress,  always  dropping  the  most 
of  the  past  and  gathering  the  most  of  pre- 
sent growth  and  usage. 


Undoubtedly,  as  seen  now,  the  day  is 
not  more  interesting  by  reason  of  the  fea- 
tures it  wears  than  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison with  the  others  it  has  lost.  A 
singular  testimony  to  tbe  conservative 
habits  of  the  Kentuckian,  and  to  the  sta- 
bility of  his  local  institutions,  is  to  be 
found  in  tbe  fact  that  it  should  have  come 
through  all  this  period  of  upheaval  and 
downfall,  of  shifting  and  drifting,  and  yet 
remained  so  much  tbe  same.  Indeed  it 
seems  in  no  wise  liable  to  lose  its  larger 
meaning  of  being  the  great  market  and 
general  business  day,  tbe  great  social  and 
general  laziness  of  the  month  and  the 
State.  Perhaps  one  feature  has  taken 
larger  prominence — the  eager  canvassing 
of  voters  by  local  politicians  and  office- 
seekers  for  weeks,  sometimes  for  months, 
beforehand.  Is  it  not  known  that  even 
circuit  court  will  adjourn  on  this  day  so 
as  to  give  the  clerk  and  the  judge,  the  bar. 
the  witnesses,  an  opportunity  to  hear  rival 
candidates  address  the  assembled  crowd  ? 
And  yet,  for  all  the  general  similarity,  if 
we  look  closely  enough  and  deeply  enough 
we  shall  discover  momentous  differences. 
These  people — these  groups  of  twos  and 
threes  and  hundreds,  lounging,  sitting, 
squatting,  taking  every  imaginable  pos- 
ture that  can  secure  bodily  comfort — 
are  they  in  any  vital  sense  new  Kentuek- 
ians  in  the  new  South  ?  If  you  care  to 
understand  ever  so  little  whether  this  be 
true,  and  what  it  may  mean  if  it  is  true, 
you  shall  not  find  a  better  occasion  for  do- 
ing so  than  a  contemporary  county  court 
day. 

The  Kentuckian  is  not  come  in  to  coun- 
ty court  to-day  to  pick  a  quarrel  or  to  s.et- 
tle  one.  He  has  no  quarrel.  His  fist  has 
reverted  to  its  natural  use  and  become  a 
hand.  Nor  does  he  go  armed.  Positive- 
ly it  is  true  that  gentlemen  in  this  State 
do  not  now  get  satisfaction  out  of  each 
other  in  the  market-place,  and  that  on  a 
modern  county  coui't  day  a  three-cornered 
hat  is  hardly  to  be  seen.  And  yet  you  will 
go  on  defining  a  Kentuckian  in  terms 
of  his  grandfather,  xrnaware  that  he  has 
changed  faster  than  the  family  reputa- 
tion. The  fighting  habit  and  the  shoot- 
ing habit  were  both  more  than  satisfied 
during  the  civil  war.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  sectional  discrimina- 
tion in  this  respect,  and  to  draw  the  line 
of  peaceableness  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains. 

Another  old-time  feature  of  the  day  has 
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disappeared — the  open  use  of  the  pioneer 
beverage.  Merchants  do  not  now  set  it 
out  for  their  customers;  in  the  country 
no  longer  is  it  the  law  of  hospitality  to 


and  sales  of  which  have  in  consequence 
declined.  Railways  have  touched  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  State,  and  broken  up 
the  distant  toilsome  traffic  with  the  steam- 


offer  it  to  a  guest.  To  do  so  would  com- 
monly be  regarded  in  the  light  of  as  great 
a  liberty  as  to  have  omitted  it  once  would 
have  been  considered  an  offence.  The 
decanter  is  no  longer  found  on  the  side- 
board in  the  home ;  the  barrel  is  not  stored 
in  the  cellar. 

Some  features  of  the  market-place  have 
disappeared.  The  war  and  the  prostra- 
tion of  the  South  destroyed  that  as  a  mar- 
ket for  certain  kinds  of  stock,  the  raising 


boat  wagons  of  the  mountaineers.  No 
longer  is  the  day  the  general  buying  day 
for  the  circumjacent  country  as  former- 
ly, when  the  farmers  having  great  house- 
holds of  slaves  sent  in  their  wagons,  and 
bought  on  twelve  months'  credit,  know- 
ing it  would  be  twenty-four  months'  if 
they  desired.  The  doctors  too  have  near- 
ly vanished  from  the  street  corners,  and 
the  itinerant  venders,  though  on  the  high- 
way one  may  still  happen  upon  the  ped- 
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dler  with  his  pack;  in  tlio  midst  of  an 
eager  throng  still  may  find  some  mon- 
sieur lecturing'  to  the  Kentuckians  on  the 
art  of  making  and  eating  wattles;  and 
still  meet  the  swaying,  sightless  old  tid- 
dler, singing  to  ears  that  never  tire  the  gay 
ditties  of  cracked  and  melancholy  tone. 

Through  all  changes  one  feature  has 
remained.  It  goes  hack  to  the  most  an- 
cient days  of  local  history,  and  appertains 
to  the  local  historian  as  a  phenomenon 
of  manners.  The  Kentuckian  will  come 
to  county  court  '"to  swap  horses";  it  is 
in  the  hlood.  In  one  small  town  may 
he  seen  fifty  or  a  hundred  countrymen  as- 
sembled during  the  afternoon  in  a  hack 
street  to  engage  in  this  delightful  recrea- 
tion. Each  rides  or  leads  his  worst,  most 
objectionable  beast ;  of  these,  however 
fair-seeming,  none  is  above  suspicion.  It 
is  the  potters  field,  the  lazar-house,  the 
beggardom,  of  brute  conditions.  The  stiff 
and  aged  bondsman  of  the  glebe  and 
plough  looks  out  of  one  filmy  eye  upon 
the  hopeless  wreck  of  the  erewhile  gallant 
roadster,  and  the  poor  macerated  carcass 
that  in  days  gone  by  bore  its  thankless 
burden  over  the  glistening  turnpikes  with 
the  speed  and  softness  of  the  wind  has  not 
the  strength  to  return  the  contemptuous 
kick  which  is  given  him  by  a  lungless, 
tailless  rival.  Prices  range  from  nothing 
upward.  Exchanges  are  made  for  a  piece 
of  tobacco  or  a  watermelon  to  boot.  You 
may  not  care  for  the  business,  but  here  are 
curious  ethics  of  trade,  and  argument  and 
humor,and  human  nature  at  a  rare  angle. 

But  always  let  us  return  from  back 
streets  and  side  thoughts  to  the  central 
court-house  square  and  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  people.  Go  among  them; 
they  are  not  dangerous.  Do  not  use  fine 
words,  at  which  they  will  prick  up  their 
ears  uneasily;  or  delicate  sentiments, 
which  will  make  you  less  liked;  or  in- 
dulge in  flights  or  sallies  of  thought, 
which  they  despise.  Remember  here  is 
the  dress  and  the  talk  and  the  manners 
of  the  street,  and  fashion  yourself  accord- 
ingly. Be  careful  of  your  speech;  they 
are  human.  If  you  can  honestly  praise 
them,  do  so.  How  the}'  will  glow  and 
expand !  Censure,  and  you  will  get  the 
rough  cold  shoulder.  For  to  them  praise 
is  friendship  and  censure  enmity.  They 
have  wonderful  solidarity.  Sympathy 
will  on  occasion  ilow  through  them  like 
an  electric  current,  so  that  they  will  soft- 
en and  melt,  or  be  set  on  tire.    There  is 


a  Kentucky  sentiment,  expending  itself 
in  complacent,  mellow  love  of  the  land, 
the  people,  the  institutions.  You  speak 
to  them  of  the  happiness  of  living  in 
parts  of  the  world  where  life  has  infinite 
variety,  nobler  general  possibilities,  great- 
er gains,  harder  struggles ;  they  say,  "  We 
are  just  as  happy  here."  "It  is  easier  to 
make  a  living  in  Kentucky  than  to  keep 
from  being  run  over  in  New  York,"  said 
a  young  Kentuckian,  and  home  he  went. 

If  you  attempt  to  deal  with  them  in  the 
business  of  the  market-place,  do  not  trick 
or  cheat  them.  Above  all  things  they 
hate  and  despise  intrigue  and  deception. 
For  one  single  act  of  dishonor  a  man  will 
pay  with  life-long  aversion  and  contempt. 
The  rage  it  puts  them  in  to  be  charged 
with  lying  themselves  is  the  exact  mea- 
sure of  the  excitement  with  which  they 
regard  the  lie  in  others.  This  is  one  of 
their  idols — an  idol  of  the  market-place  in 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Baconian  philos- 
ophy. The  new  Kentuckian  has  not  lost 
an  old-time  trait  of  character:  so  high 
and  delicate  a  sense  of  personal  honor 
that  to  be  told  he  lies  is  the  same  as  say- 
ing he  has  ceased  to  be  a  gentleman. 
Along  with  good  faith  and  fair  dealing 
goes  liberality.  Not  prodigality ;  we  have 
changed  all  that.  The  fresh  system  of 
things  has  produced  no  more  decided  re- 
sult than  a  different  regard  for  material 
interests.  You  shall  not  again  charge 
the  Kentuckians  with  lacking  either  ''the 
telescopic  appreciation  of  distant  gain,"  or 
the  microscopic  appreciation  of  present 
gain.  The  influence  of  money  is  active, 
and  the  illusion  of  wealth  become  a  real- 
ity. Profits  are  now  more  likely  to  pass 
into  accumulation  and  structure.  There 
is  more  discussion  of  costs  and  values. 
Small  economies  are  more  dwelt  upon  in 
thought  and  conversation.  Actually  you 
shall  find  the  people  higgling  with  the 
dealer  over  prices.  And  yet  how  sig- 
nificant a  fact  is  it  in  their  life  that  the 
merchant  does  not,  as  a  rule,  give  exact 
change  over  the  counter!  At  least  the 
cent  has  not  yet  been  put  under  the  mi- 
croscope. 

Perhaps  you  shall  not  accept  it  as  an 
evidence  of  progression  toward  these  that 
so  many  men  will  leave  their  business  all 
over  the  country  for  an  idle  day  once  a 
month  in  town — nay,  oftener  than  once  a 
month ;  for  many  who  are  at  county  court 
in  this  place  to-day  will  attend  it  in  an- 
other county  next  Monday.    But  do  not 
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be  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  the 
streets.  There  are  fewer  idlers  than  of 
old.  You  may  think  this  quiet  group  of 
men  who  have  taken  possession  of  a  bug- 
gy or  a  curb-stone  are  out  upon  a  costly 
holiday.  Draw  near,  and  it  is  discovered 
that  there  is  fresh,  eager,  intelligent  talk 
of  the  newest  agricultural  implements  and 
of  scientific  farming.  In  fact  the  day  is 
to  the  assembled  farmers  the  seed-time  of 
ideas,  to  be  scattered  in  ready  soil — an 
informal,  unconscious  meeting  of  gran- 
gers. 

You  shall  not  forget,  either,  that  the 
occasion  is  very  democratic.  There  seems 
to  be  a  striking  equality  of  stations  and 
conditions.  Having  travelled  through 
many  towns,  and  seen  these  gatherings 
together  of  all  classes,  you  will  be  pleased 
with  the  fair,  attractive,  average  prosper- 
ity, and  note  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
paupers  and  beggars.  Somehow  misfor- 
tune and  ill  fortune  and  old  age  save 
themselves  here  from  the  last  hard  neces- 
sity of  asking  alms  on  the  highway.  But 
in  regard  to  the  other  social  extreme,  the 
appearance  of  the  people  will  easily  lead 
you  to  a  wrong  inference.  They  are  at 
least  much  less  democratic  than  they  seem 
when  thus  meeting,  and  their  dress  and 
speech  and  manners  in  the  market-place 
are  not  their  best  equipment.  You  shall 
meet  with  these  in  their  homes.  In  their 
homes,  too,  social  distinctions  begin  and 
are  enforced,  and  men  who  find  in  the 
open  square  a  common  footing  may  never 
associate  elsewhere.  But  even  among 
the  best  of  the  new  Kentuckians  will  you 
hardly  observe  fidelity  to  the  old  social 
ideals,  which  adjudged  that  the  very  flow- 
er of  birth  and  training  must  bloom  in 
the  bearing  and  deportment.  With  the 
crumbling  and  downfall  of  the  old  sys- 
tem fell  also  the  structure  of  fine  man- 
ners, which  were  at  once  its  product  and 
adornment. 

Naturally  there  is  little  room  for  wo- 
men among  the  crowds  of  the  day.  It 
has  ceased  to  be  an  in-town  gala  occasion 
for  the  rural  members  of  this  sex.  Sweet, 
artless  Phyllis  was  long  ago  chased  out 
of  the  street  by  the  cattle,  which  liked 
not  her  fluttering  ribbons  and  the  hues 
of  her  bright  attire;  and  as  for  finding 
her  aristocratic  urban  contemporary  shop- 
ping on  such  a  day.  why.  one  might 
equally  have  expected  to  catch  the  noble 
Aspasia  higgling  for  stale  fish  in  the  most 
disreputable  quarter  of  the  agora,  or  the 


high-born  Lucretia  bartering  for  beccafi- 
chi  and  surrounded  by  the  parasites  of 
Rome. 

VL 

A  new  figure  has  made  its  appearance 
in  the  Kentucky  market-place,  having  set 
its  face  resolutely  toward  the  immemorial 
court-house  and  this  periodic  gathering 
together  of  freemen,  beyond  comparison 
the  most  significant  new  figure  that  has 
made  its  way  thither  and  cast  its  shadow 
on  the  people  and  the  ground.  Writ  all 
over  with  problems  that  not  the  wisest 
cau  so  much  as  even  read.  Stalking  out 
of  a  fiery  awful  past  into  what  far  uncer- 
tain future?  Clothed  in  hanging  rags,  it 
may  be.  or  a  garb  that  is  a  mosaic  of  stren- 
uous patches.  Ah !  Pompey,  or  Ca?sar, 
or  Cicero,  of  the  days  of  slavery,  where 
be  thy  family  carriage,  thy  master  and 
mistress,  now  ? 

He  comes  into  the  county  court,  this 
old  African,  much  because  he  is  a  colored 
Kentuckian  and  must  honor  the  stable 
customs  of  the  country.  He  will  not  buy 
and  sell ;  he  is  not  a  politician  :  he  has  no 
debt  to  collect,  and  no  legal  business.  Still 
example  is  powerful  and  the  negro  imita- 
tive, so  here  he  is  at  county  court.  It  is 
one  instance  of  the  influence  exerted  over 
him  by  the  local  institutions  of  the  Ken- 
tuckian. so  that  he  has  a  passion  for  fine 
stock,  must  build  amphitheatres  and  hold 
faii*s  and  attend  races.  Naturally,  there- 
fore, county  court  has  become  a  great  so- 
cial day  with  his  race.  They  stop  work 
and  come  in  from  the  country,  or  from 
the  outskirts  of  the  town, where  they  have 
congregated  in  little  frame  houses,  and  ex- 
hibit a  quasi-activity  in  whatever  of  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  is  going  forward.  In 
no  other  position  of  life  does  he  exhib- 
it his  character  and  his  condition  more 
strikingly  than  here.  Always  comical, 
always  tragical,  light-hearted,  sociable; 
Ids  shackles  stricken  off,  but  wearing 
those  of  his  own  indolence,  ignorance, 
and  helplessness:  the  wandering  Socrates 
of  the  streets,  always  dropping  little 
shreds  of  observation  on  human  affairs 
and  bits  of  philosophy  on  human  life;  his 
memory  working  with  last  Sunday's  ser- 
mon, and  his  hope  with  to-morrow's 
bread:  citizen,  with  so  much  freedom  and 
so  little  liberty — the  negro  forms  one  of 
the  conspicuous  features  of  a  county  court 
day  at  the  present  time. 

A  wonderful,  wonderful  day  this  is  that 
does  thus  always  keep  pace  with  civiliza- 
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tion  in  the  State,  drawing'  all  elements  to 
itself,  and  portraying  them  to  the  inter- 
preting eye.  So  that  to  paint  the  scenes 
of  the  county  court  days  in  the  past  is 
almost  to  write  the  history  of  the  contem- 
porary periods:  and  to  do  as  much  with 
one  of  the  present  hour  is  to  depict  the 


oldest  that  has  survived  and  tjie  newest 
tli at  has  been  born  in  this  local  environ- 
ment. To  the  future  student  of  govern- 
mental and  institutional  history  in  this 
country,  a  study  always  interesting,  al- 
ways important,  and  always  unique  will 
be  county  court  day  in  Kentucky. 


'  HOW  SWEET  IT  IS,  WHEN  MOTHER  FANCY  ROCKS 
THE  WAYWARD  BRAIN,  TO  SAUNTER  THROUGH  A  WOOD." 


HOW  SWEET  IT  IS. 

BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH, 

OW  sweet  it  is,  when  mother  Fancy  rocks 

The  wayward  brain,  to  saunter  through  a  wood, 
N»     An  old  place,  full  of  many  a  lovely  brood, 
«^      Tall  trees,  green  arbors,  and  gi'ound  flowers  in  Hocks; 
And  wild-rose  tiptoe  upon  hawthorn  stocks, 
Like  a  bold  Girl,  who  plays  her  agile  pranks 
At  Wakes  and  Fairs  with  wandering1  Mountebanks — 
When  she  stands  cresting  the  Clown's  head,  and  mocks 
The  crowd  beneath  her.     Verily  I  think 
Such  place  to  me  is  sometimes  like  a  dream 
Or  map  of  the  whole  world:  thoughts,  link  by  link, 
Enter  through  ears  and  eyesight,  with  such  gleam 
Of  all  things  that  at  last  in  fear  I  shrink! 
And  leap  at  once  from  the  delicious  stream. 


THE  FAN. 

BY   LOUISA  PARR. 

i  ROM  the  sixteenth  century  up 

to  the  present  day  through- 
•        out  the  whole  of  Europe,  the 
dress  of  no  fashionable  lady 
en  grande  tenue  appears  to 
have  been  complete  without 
the  addition  of  a  fan.  So 
prominent  a  part  has  this 
little    "modish  machine" 
played  in  intrigue,  love,  and 
scandal  that  it  has  been  apt- 
ly  termed    "the  woman's 
sceptre."      Invitations  were 
given  by  it,  assignations  were 
made;  a  gracious  furl  encour- 
aged the  lover ;  a  disdainful 
furl  plunged  him  into  despair.  To 
read  aright  this  language  became  a 
necessity  in  the  education  of  all  fine 
gallants,  who  must  know  how  to 
understand  each  movement  and  in- 
terpret each  flutter. 

The  praises  of  the  fan  have  been 
sung  by  poets  in  various  ages  and 
in  various  climes.    In  England  our 
great  essayist  Addison  thought  it 
not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Spectator,  and  in  an  amusing  skit 
called  "The  Fan  Academy"  he  de- 
scribes "  the  angry  flutter,  the  modish 
flutter,  the  timorous  flutter,  the  con- 
fused flutter,  the  merry  flutter,  the 
amorous  flutter.    Not  to  be  tedious,"  he  says,  "  if  I  only  see  the  fan  of  a  disciplined 
lady,  I  know  very  well  whether  she  laughs,  frowns,  or  blushes.     I  have  seen  a  fan 
so  very  angry  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  the  absent  lover  who  provoked 
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it  to  come  within  the  wind  of  it:  and  at 
other  times  so  very  languishing  that  I 
liave  been  glad  for  the  lady's  sake  the  lov- 
er was  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  it." 

Thus  from  its  introduction  among  us  to 
a  time  within  the  memory  of  some  when 
the  tap  of  a  fan  given  to  a  French  consul 
led  to  the  subjection  of  a  free  and  turbu- 
lent race,  the  literature  of  the  fan  has  been 
rich  in  satire,  verse,  and  epigram,  not- 
withstanding which  we  possess  no  history 
or  guide  in  English  to  help  us  to  the  study 
of  old  fans,  their  origin  or  their  birth- 
place. 

Natali  Roudot  has  touched  on  this  part 
of  the  subject  in  his  monograph  Les  Ob- 
jets  de  Parure;  but  this  work,  though 
only  published  in  1854.  is  so  little  known 
that  the  British  Museum  does  not  possess 
a  copy.  More  recent  French  works,  while 
drawing  their  information  from  him,  have 
added  nothing  to  his  researches.  During 
the  past  twelve  years  three  exhibitions  of 
fans  ancient  and  modern  have  been  held 
in  London,  at  each  of  which  were  exhib- 
ited specimens  most  celebrated  and  well 
authenticated:  but  the  periods  to  which 
they  were  assigned  were  often  erroneous, 
and  in  many  cases  greatly  calculated  to 
mislead  the  amateur. 

As  an  instance  of  the  errors  circulated 
about  fans  may  be  cited  Captain  Basil 
Hall's  assertion  that  the  punkah  was  an 
invention  of  officers  serving  in  the  Mvsore 
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campaign.  1701-2.  under  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis.  whereas  Blondel  points  out  that  Guez 
de  Balzac,  writing  in  Italy  centuries  be- 
fore, says,  ."I  have  a  fan  which  makes 
such  a  wind  in  my  room  that  it  would 
cause  a  shipwreck"  ;  and  he  speaks  of  such 


fans  being  suspended  to  the  ceilings  over 
the  dining-tables.  A  very  similar  appa- 
ratus has  been  discovered  on  a  bass-relief 
among  the  ruins  of  Koyoundjik,  showing 
its  use  among  the  ancient  Assyrians. 

In  his  entertaining  preface  to  the  Cat- 
alogue of  the  Fan-makers"  Exhibition  at 
Drapers'  Hall  in  1878.  Mr.  George  Augus- 
tus Sala  says.  ' "  If  a  thorn  was  the  first  nee- 
dle, no  doubt  a  palm  leaf  was  the  first 
fan":  and  ancient  monuments  show  us 
that  such  natural  objects  as  the  palm  leaf 
and  the  bird's  wing  were  originally  adapt- 
ed to  this  use.  To  the  present  day  at  shops 
dealing  in  Eastern  produce  may  be  pur- 
chased palm -leaf  fans  exactly  similar 
to  those  which  we  see  figured  on  monu- 
ments dating  from  long  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Frescoes  on  the  temple  of 
Medinet-Hahan  at  Thebes  represent  Ra- 
meses  III.  (whose  reign  began  1235  B.C.) 
accompanied  by  princes  bearing  screen- 
shaped  fans.  These  fans  were  semicir- 
cular in  shape,  painted  in  brilliant  colors, 
with  long  h  an  dies  t  w  isted  or  pa  rt y-colored . 
They  served  as  standards,  and  were  borne 
only  by  royal  princes,  or  men  of  high 
rank  and  approved  bravery.  Hand- 
screen  fans  made  of  leaves  and  of  ostrich 
feathers  were  also  in  general  use.  In  the 
British  Museum  may  be  seen  specimens 
with  half-yard-long  wooden  handles. 

In  India  the  earliest  fans  were  of  palm 
leaves.    In  Persia  and  among  the  Arabs 
ostrich  -  feather  fans  were 
in  use  early  in  the  Chris- 
tian era.    Screen  fans  are 
mentioned  as  being  in  use 
in  China  about  the  same 
date  that  Rameses  III.  was 
reigning  in  Egypt,  and.  as 
in  Egypt,  they  were  car- 
ried as  standards  in  war. 
The  earliest  kinds,  made 
of  feathers,  were  royal  or 
imperial  gifts.     Later  on 
white    and  embroidered 
silk  was  apparently  used, 
for  we  find   its  applica- 
tion to  this  purpose  for- 
bidden in  405  a.d.  Ivory 
had  been  employed  at  an 
anterior  date,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Christian  era  a  Chinese 
workman  whose  name  is  handed  down  as 
Chi -ki- long,  was  renowned  for  screen- 
shaped  hand  fans,  which  he  made  by 
beatinjr  out  a  sheet  of  jrold  to  excessive 
thinness.     '"He  then  painted  them  with 


gods,  with  extraordinary  birds,  and  with 
rare  animals;  varnished  them  and  cover- 
ed them  with  transparent  sheets  of  mica." 
The  fan  is  mentioned  by  Euripides,  Vir- 
gil, Ovid,  etc.,  and  it  is  frequently  to  be 
found  figured  on  Etruscan  vases.  Boet- 
tiger  states  that  the  earliest  Greek  screen 
fans  were  shaped  like  the  plane-tree  leaf. 
But  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  the  fashion  of 
peacock-feather  fans  was  introduced  from 
Asia  Minor,  and  Avas  readily  adopted  by 
the  Greek  women.  A  fresco  at  Hercu- 
laneum  depicts  an  ostrich  -  feather  fan. 
The  "tabellae"'  mentioned  by  Ovid  and 
Propertius  were  hand  screens  of  thin 
wood;  at  times  these  were  trimmed  with 
feathers. 

But  none  of  these  screen  fans,  large  or 
small,  whether  made  of  feathers,  of  leaves, 
of  ivory,  or  of  gold,  whether  semicircu- 
lar or  tail-shaped,  could  be  folded.  They 
were  either  attached  to  long  handles,  like 
the  Chinese  and  Egyptian  war  fans,  or  to 
small  handles  for  the  convenience  of  per- 
sonal use. 

With  the  last  of  the  Caesars  the  screen 
fan  disappears  from  Europe,  not  to  reap- 
pear until  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when 
the  flag-shaped  fan,  probably  of  Saracenic 
origin,  was  introduced,  and  continued  in 
use  in  Venice,  Naples,  and  Padua. 

In  the  mean  time  Christianity  had 
transmuted  the  fan  into  an  instrument  of 


devotion.  St.  Jerome  had  named  it  as 
the  emblem  of  chastity,  ami  henceforth 
it  took  its  place  in  the  sanctuary,  where 
at  the  altar  it  served  to  keep  Hies  from  the 
chalice  and  the  sun's  rays  from  the  cele- 
brant. The  "flabellum"  thus  used  has 
come  down  to  us  in  actual  specimens — 
such  as  the  flabellum  of  the  Abbey  of 
Tournus,  figured  in  M.  du  Sommerard's 
work.  The  flabellum  is  also  mentioned 
in  many  inventories,  notably  one  of  silk 
at  Salisbury,  A.D.  1214;  one  in  peacocks' 
feathers  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  1295. 
They  continued  in  general  use  until  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  still 
form  one  of  the  most  marked  features  in 
all  grand  papal  ceremonies. 

Closely  related  in  shape  to  the  flabel- 
lum were  the  earliest  fans  of  peacocks' 
feathers  worn  by  ladies.  Such  a  fan  is 
held  by  Maria  Luisa  de  Tassis  in  her 
portrait  by  Van  Dyck. 

These  fans  are  known  to  have  been  of 
considerable  value,  worth  £40  or  more. 
The  handles  were  of  ivory  or  of  gold, 
worked  and  jewelled.  The  feathers  were 
ostrich,  peacock,  or  some  other  bright 
plumage,  and  the  fan  hung  by  a  slender 
chain  from  the  heavier  girdle  then  worn 
round  the,  waist.  This  mode  of  hanging 
the  fan  continued  fashionable  to  the  sev- 
enteenth century. 

In  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  thir- 
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PARTS  OF  A  FAX. 

A.  The  Mount.    B.  The  Stick.    C.  Blades.    D.  Guard. 
E.  Handle-end.   F.  Pin.   G.  Shoulder. 


teeuth  and  fourteenth  centuries  may  be 
seen  flag-  fans  similar  in  form  to  that  in 
use  in  Tunis  to  this  day.  and  in  an  in- 
ventory of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  France, 
dated  1380,  we  read  for  the  first  time  of 
''un  esmouchoir  rond  qui  se  playe.  en 
Quoire.  aux  armes  de  France  et  de  Na- 
varre, a  manche  d"ybenus."  Folding1 
screens  of  this  shape  were  used  until  the 
reign  of  Francis  the  First,  when  they 
gave  way  to  folding  fans  more  or  less  of 
the  shape  we  now  use. 

The  earliest  representation  of  the  fold- 
ing fan — the  fan  proper — is  found  in  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese  god  of  happiness. 
Between  900  and  960  of  our  era  it  was 
adopted  in  China,  and  brought  from  that 
country  to  Portugal  during  the  fifteenth 
century.  During  the  sixteenth  century 
it  appeal's  to  have  been  in  general  use  in 
Portugal.  Spain,  and  Italy,  from  which 
last  country  it  found  its  way  to  France 
with  the  Italian  perfumers,  who  went 
there  in  the  train  of  Catherine  de  Medicis. 
In  England  fans  were 
an  adornment  of  fe- 
male dress  in  Henry 
the  Eighth's  reign. 
Queen  Elizabeth 
wore  a  fan.  and  there 
is  a  portrait  of  her 
holding  a  small  fold- 
ing fan  in  her  hand. 
It  is  recorded  that 
she  received  a  pre- 
sent of  a  fan  on  her 
birthday,  and  after 
her  death  twenty- 
seven  fans  were  enu- 
merated in  the  inven- 
tory of  her  wardrobe. 
During  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  cen- 


tury the  number  of  the  blades  in  the 
fan  varied  in  France  from  four  to 
eighteen.  The  mount  of  vellum  or 
skin  was  sometimes  painted,  some- 
times cut  to  a  lace-like  pattern.  The 
fan  when  open  was  a  quarter  circle. 
By  the  last  third  of  the  century  the 
blades  had  increased  to  twenty-four 
or  twenty-six.  Silk  came  into  use  for 
the  mounts,  and  the  fan  as  then  worn 
is  seen  in  a  sketch  in  Fabri.  1593,  of  a 
French  lady  wearing  the  quarter-circle 
fan  thus  described. 

Before  entering  on  the  several 
changes  which  at  different  periods 
were  made  in  the  fan  it  will  be  well 
to  give  a  word  in  explanation  of  the 
technical  terms  used  when  speaking  of 
its  various  parts  by  us  and  by  our  neigh- 
bors. A  fan  is  made  up  of  two  parts, 
the  stick  (la  monture)  and  the  mount 
(la  feuille).  The  stick  is  composed  of 
a  varying  number  of  blades  (brins), 
which  fold  in  between  two  guards  (pa- 
naches),  and  in  counting  the  blades  it 
is  not  usual  to  include  these  panaches. 
The  shoulder  (gorge)  is  the  height  of  the 
fan  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  mount  to 
the  end  of  the  handle  (la  tetet.  through 
which  passes  the  pin  (rivure).  In  pro- 
portion to  the  depth  of  the  mount  this 
height  at  different  times  has  varied. nota- 
bly about  1720  and  1S41. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  use  of 
the  fan  spread  generally  over  Europe. 
Coryate.  the  traveller,  writing  in  1608, 
found  men  and  women  carrying  fans  in 
Italy.  In  Spain  the  use  of  the  fan  had 
become  universal.  In  England  the  fash- 
ion spread  more  rapidly  on  account  of  the 
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number  of  French  fan-makers  who  took 
refuge  there  after  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Names.  In  France  for  many 
years  the  trade  developed  so  slowly  that 
Spanish  fans  were  largely  used,  and  it  is 
not  until  we  reach  the  reign  of  the  Grand 
3Ionarque  that,  after  much  petitioning  and 
agitating,  the  corporation  or  guild  of  mas- 
ter fan-makers  was  established  tin  1*576'. 

2 

specimens  beloDg. 

During  the  Louis  XIV.  epoch  the  blades 
vary  in  number  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
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surface  of  ivory  or 
mother-of-pearl,  rich- 
ly decorated  in  gold 
orsilver.  The  shoul- 
der is  low.  leaving  a 
large  proportion  of 
the  height  of  the  fan  i 
forthemoun:.  7  jj 
painting  is  bold,  the  JS 
treatment  broad,  the 
colorinsr  vivid.  Tiie 
fan  opens  out  to  a 
full  half-circle.  The 
mount  is  of  leather, 
chieken-skin.  silk,  or 
paper.  Perfect  spe- 
cimens of  fans  of  this 
date  are  exceeding- 
ly rare.  A  fan  much  in  fashion  belong- 
ing to  this  same  period  is  the  "eventail 
brise."  so  named  because  these  faus  have 
no  mounts,  but  are  entirely  made  up  of 
the  stick,  which  is  painted,  carved,  or 
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duction  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  Fans  held  at  South  Kensington  in 
1ST0.  thinks  it  probable  from  the  evidence 
of  style  afforded  by  an  examination  of 
the  fans  known  as  Yernis  Martin  that 
Martin  not  only  varnished  but  also  paint- 
ed them,  but  no  certainty  can  be  felt  on 
the  subject.  Indeed,  what  evidence  there 
is  beyond  that  of  style  fand  whether  Mar- 
tin had  a  style  is  the  point  at  issue)  rath- 
er leads  to  a  different  conclusion,  for  a 
newspaper  of  the  Revolution  reports  that 
a  lady  had  erased  from  her  carriage  (as 
all  were  then  compelled  to  have  erased) 
emblems  "  painted  by  Huet.  varnished  by 
Martin."  Whether  he  painted  or  not. 
Martin  discovered  a  remarkable  varnish — 
hard,  translucent,  brilliant,  and  lasting. 
This  he  applied  over  paintings  on  vari- 
ous objects,  such  as  carriages,  sedan-chairs, 
snuff -boxes,  etuis,  and  ivory  fans.  The 
secret  died  with  him,  and  all  reproduc- 
tions by  his  imitators  are  very  inferior. 
At  the  present  day  a  fine  Yernis  Martin 
fan  will  command  from  £50  to  £100.  A 
most  splendid  example  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Queen  Victoria;  it  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette.  Another 
'"eventail  brise,"  although  not  a  Yernis 
Martin,  belonging  to  the  unfortunate 
Queen,  was  exhibited  by  Monsieur  de 
Thiac  at  South  Kensington  in  1ST0.  This 
fan  is  of  ivory,  carved  by  the  great  ivory 
worker  Le  Flamand,  spoken  of  by  Ber- 
nardin  de  St. -Pierre,  when  he  visited 
Dieppe  in  1775.  The  blades,  twenty  in 
number,  are  run  on  a  slender  blue  ribbon. 
The  carving  represents  the  interview  of 
Alexander  and  Porus.  It  was  presented 
by  the  town  of  Dieppe  to  the  Queen  on 
the  birth  of  the  Dauphin  (Louis  XVII.), 
in  1785.  When  the  Queen  was  forced  to 
quit  Versailles  in  17S9  she  gave  this  fan 
to  Madame  du  Cray,  who  was  at  that 
time  keeper  of  her  Majesty's  laces.  From 
Madame  du  Cray  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  her  daughter  Madame  la  Bruyere,  who 
at  her  death  bequeathed  it  to  its  present 
owner.  Monsieur  de  Thiac. 

Toward  the  close  of  Louis  XIV.  "s  reign 
the  "eventail  brise  "  was  much  in  fashion, 
as  were  also  fans  richly  decorated  with 
gold  flowers  on  mounts  of  silver  paper. 
A  very  marked  improvement  took  place 
at  this  period  in  the  carving  of  sticks,  due 
no  doubt  to  the  importation  of  Chinese 
fans,  which  now  began  to  reach  France, 
and  which  were  used  as  models,  or  as 
sticks  for  favorite  mounts. 


During  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the 
blades,  eighteen  to  twenty-two  in  num- 
ber, were  narrowed  and  put  further  apart. 
Toward  1720  the  shoulder  was  raised, 
leaving  in  the  length  of  the  fan  less 
space  to  the  mount.  The  fan  also  no 
longer  opened  to  the  full  half-circle. 

The  width  to  which  a  fan  opens  can- 
not of  course  alone  suffice  to  settle  the 
period  or  the  country  to  which  it  belongs. 
Many  Dutch  and  English  fans  open  but 
to  two-thirds  of  the  half-circle,  and  a  fan 
of  this  fashion  may  even  be  French,  and 
yet  not  be  a  Louis  XV.  fan.  As  not  un- 
frequently  happens,  a  part  of  the  fan  may 
be  missing,  and  so  it  may  no  longer  ex- 
tend to  its  original  half-circle:  this  has 
been  the  case  with  many  of  the  fans 
in  the  exhibitions  spoken  of ;  less  fre- 
quently some  of  the  blades  of  the  stick 
are  absent.  But  a  careful  examination 
will  usually  show  whether  this  is  the 
case,  or  whether,  as  is  often  done,  the  ab- 
sent part  has  been  more  or  less  skilfully 
replaced. 

The  mounts  of  the  Louis  XV.  period 
are  much  less  boldly  treated — the  figures 
are  smaller,  the  paintings,  frequently  in 
medallions,  ax-e  surrounded  or  joined  by 
festoons  of  flowers.  To  this  period  be- 
long the  fans  called  "Cabriolet."  In 
these  the  mount  is  in  two  parts,  the  low- 
er and  narrower  mount  being  half-way 
up  the  stick,  the  second  mount  in  the 
usual  place  at  the  top  of  the  stick. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  the  fan 
again  opened  to  the  full  half-circle.  The 
blades  were  made  narrower,  they  were 
wider  apart,  and  varied  in  number  from 
twelve  to  fourteen,  sixteen,  or  more.  The 
depth  of  the  mount  remained  as  in  the 
previous  reign.  An  exquisite  example 
of  this  date  was  sold  at  a  recent  sale  of  a 
celebrated  collector  for  £50.  It  had  been 
purchased  by  him  some  years  before  for 
£18.  The  subject.  Jupiter  and  Callisto.  is 
attributed  to  the  pencil  of  Greuze.  with 
two  other  charming  cartouches  attributed 
to  Boucher. 

The  greatest  difficulty  exists  to  deter- 
mine to  whose  hand  is  due  the  painting 
on  many  a  fan  which  the  owner  unhesi- 
tatingly asserts  to  be  by  Watteau  or  by 
Boucher.  Monsieur  Roudot  has  found 
but  one  fan  which  had  any  claims  to 
having  been  painted  by  Watteau.  It 
was  in  the  Bruzard  sale,  and  had  never 
been  folded;  the  subject  was  a  harlequin- 
ade.   Examples  by  Boucher  are  almost 
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as  scarce.  One  belonging  to  Dr.  Piogey, 
of  Paris,  was  exhibited  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. In  the  Galerie  des  Dessins  at  the 
Louvre,  794  and  795  are  designs  for  fans  by 
Raymond  de  Lafage.  The  fact  is  that  few 
painters  of  eminence  have  ever  touched 
these  delicate  toys.  Diderot,  in  his  "Sa- 
lon *'  of  1707.  said  of  an  artist  whose  style 
combined  hardness  with  undue  finish. 
"  Toutes  vos  petites  compositions  ne  sont 
que  de  riches  ecrans,  de  precieux  even- 
tails.  **  And  yet  the  cost  of  some  fans  is  so 
great  as  to  encourage  the  belief  that  their 
production  is  due  to  a  master-hand.  Mr. 
Sala  speaks  of  one  once  possessed  by  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour,  the  mount  of  which 
alone  remains,  that  cost  nine  years  of  la- 
bor and  £6000  in  money.  It  is  of  paper 
most  elaborately  cut  to  imitate  lace,  and 
is  exquisitely  painted  with  five  large  and 
several  small  miniatures,  the  centre  com- 
partment commemorating  "'La  puce  de 
Mile.  Desroches.'' 

It  was  in  1579  that  Etienne  Pasquier.  in 
a  gathering  of  wits  at  Poitiers,  perceived 
a  flea  on  the  neck  of  Mile.  Desroches.  and 
exclaimed  that  "la  petite  bestiole'"  de- 
served to  be  immortalized.  The  idea  was 
received  with  acclamation,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  collection  of  poems  in  Greek, 
Latin,  French.  Spanish,  and  Italian, which 
was  published  in  Paris  in  15S2.  under  the 
title  La  Pulce  de  Mademoiselle  Desroches. 
According  to  La  Monnaye,  the  best  lines 
were  from  the  pen  of  the  lady  herself. 


During  the  Louis  XVI.  period  many 
fans  were  executed  in  imitation  of  the 
Chinese.  Gold  and  colored  spangles 
became  fashionable  as  enrichments  to 
needle- work  embroidery.  The  guards  were 
often  mounted  with  figures  set  in  motion 
by  a  pin  underneath. 

We  now  reach  a  long  period  of  deca- 
dence. The  "eventail  brise-'  again  be- 
came fashionable,  and  the  fan  carried  by 
a  *"  Merveilleuse"  or  an  "Incroyable"  was 
almost  imperceptible. 

It  is  asserted  that  Charlotte  Corday 
killed  Marat  without  letting  go  her  fan, 
which  she  continued  to  hold  in  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  she  plunged  the 
dagger  into  the  breast  of  the  monster. 
During  the  Revolutionary  and  Consulate 
period  sandal  and  cedar  wood  fans  cut  in 
fret-work  were  greatly  in  fashion.  They 
were  usually  mounted  with  medallions 
engraved  by  Bartolozzi  and  others,  with 
portraits  of  Louis  XVI..  Lafayette,  or 
scenes  such  as  the  taking  of  the  Bastile 
printed  in  colors. 

During  the  whole  of  these  several  peri- 
ods the  many  beautiful  examples  of  fans 
produced  in  Holland.  Italy,  and  Spain 
may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  impress 
they  bear  of  the  art  and  style  of  those 
countries.  All  the  finest  skins,  known  as 
'■chicken-skin."  although  the  skin  was 
kid's  skin  subject  to  peculiar  treatment 
(art  lost  since  the  time  of  Louis  XVI., 
when  silk  mounts  came  into  fashion). 
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were  brought  from  Italy.  Painted  sticks 
also  were  in  much  favor  for  Italian  fans. 

Spanish  fans  had  usually  richly  colored 
mounts,  with  paintings  representing  some 
incidents  of  love  or  gallantry;  the  sticks, 
sometimes  of  mother-of-pearl,  sometimes 
of  horn,  were  elaborately  carved,  and  usu- 
ally ornamented  with  gold. 

The  Dutch  ti-eatment,  again,  is  so  char- 
acteristic as  to  be  hardly  mistaken.  The 
fan  shown  on  page  400  (in  the  writer's  pos- 
session) belonged  to  a  daughter  of  Bishop 
Burnet,who  in  1688  accompanied  William 
III.  from  Holland  in  his  expedition 
to  England.  It  was  bequeathed  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Burnet,  his  great  -  grandson,  to 
its  late  possessor,  from  whom  the  now 
owner  obtained  it,  and  is  preserved  in  its 
original  case  of  black  shagreen. 

The  immigration  of  foreign  workmen, 
the  trade  with  China,  the  communication 
with  Holland,  combined  to  give  to  the 
fan  in  England  a  very  mixed  character, 
so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fix  with 
certainty  the  date  of  a  specimen,  unless — 
as  is  likely  to  be  the  case — it  is  painted  or 
decorated  so  as  to  connect  it  with  some 
contemporary  event. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  Lon- 
don manufactui-ers  obtained  a  charter  of 
incorporation,  and  from  that  time  the 
trade  of  fans  within  the  city  was  limited 
to  members  of  the  corporation.  The  cor- 
poration yet  remains,  although  in  1871  it 
was  asserted  that  there  was  not  a  single 
fan-maker  in  London.  In  the  writer's 
possession  is  a  fan  case  the  label  on  which 
announces  that  Robt.  Clarke,  Fan-Maker 
to  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Dutchess 
and  Princess  of  Gloucester,  at  his  Ware- 


house No.  26  Strand 
near  Charing  Cross 
is  sole  proprietor  oi 
the  Fanology,  oi 
Conversation  Fan 
with  these  Fans  La 
dies  may  Converst 
at  a  distaiice  oi: 
any  subject  withou 
Speaking.  Then 
were  fortune-telling 
fans;  fans  with  th< 
witty  Lady  Town 
shend's  riddles  anc 
charades,  with  rule! 
for  various  games, 
the  pack  of  cards 
forming  the  uppei 
border ;  programme 
fans,  made  of  asses'  skin,  fashionable  tc 
cany  to  routs  and  balls.  Indeed,  by  tin 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  ii 
evident  that  the  use  of  the  fan  was  gen 
eral,  even  in  the  streets  of  London,  anc 
from  this  period  fans  may  be  said  to  rep 
resent  and  commemorate,  more  than  anj 
other  article,  the' follies  and  fashions  oi 
the  day — we  might  almost  say  of  the 
hour.  To  Gravelot  is  attributed  a  fai 
which  is  painted  in  body  color  on  vellum, 
with  the  drawing  of  the  lottery  at  th< 
Guildhall.  The  design  is  similar  to  th( 
engraving  by  Parr,  and  is  given  in  Cbam 
bers's  Boole  of  Days.  Hogarth's  Prog 
resses  and  his  "  Mariage  a  la  Mode' 
were  often  pirated  for  fan  mounts.  A 
writer  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  foi 
May,  1753,  speaks  of  fans  representing 
"the  humors  of  Change  Alley"  anc 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  with  tbe  company, 
In  the  loan  collection  of  the  South  Ken 
sington  Museum  is  a  fan  mount  witli 
George  the  Third  and  his  family  at  a  pri- 
vate view  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In 
the  writer's  possession  is  a  fan — an  ill  us 
tration  of  which  is  given — with  a  papei 
mount  of  Bartholomew  Fair  in  1721. 
Tbe  figure  on  the  right  with  a  star  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then 
prime  -  minister.  Fawkes,  the  famous 
conjurer,  is  a  conspicuous  character.  On 
the  platform  of  Lee  and  Harper's  show  is 
the.  earliest  representation  of  an  English 
harlequin,  dressed  in  the  same  fashion  as 
we  see  him  now.  The  boy  picking  the 
gentleman's  pocket  shows  that  the  artist 
had  not  forgotten  to  represent  that  the 
picking  of  pockets  succeeded  the  cut 
ting  of  purses.     "  Indeed,"  says  Hone,  it 
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is  Everyday  Book,  "this  fan  print  is 
cceedingly  curious,  and  indispensable  to 
rery  'Illustrator  of  Pennant'  and  col- 
otor  of  manners." 

After  a  long  interval,  a  long  period  of 
eglect,  the  year  1829  saw  a  revival  in  the 
fete  for  fans.  It  chanced  that  a  grand 
ill  was  preparing  at  the  Tuileries,  at 
Inch  several  "costume  quadrilles "  were 
>  be  danced.    Madame  la  Duchesse  de 


new  under  the  sun,  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  this  charming  idea  is  but  a 
revival  of  a  very  old-world  fashion.  M. 
Achille  Poussiegle  relates  in  Voyage  en 
Ch ine de  M.  and  M  *  Bourboulon :  "There 
are  fans  of  two  kinds,  open  and  folding. 
The  former  are  made  of  a  sheet  of  ivory 
or  paper,  and  are  used  as  autograph  al- 
bums ;  and  it  is  on  one  of  these  white  fans 
that  a  Chinaman  begs  his  friend  to  leave 
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erri  had  undertaken  to  get  up  a  Louis 
[V.  quadrille,  and  was  seeking  every- 
here— had  sought  everywhere  in  vain— 
)r  fans  of  that  period.  Suddenly  some 
ne  remembered  having  seen  some  old 
ms  in  the  shop  window  of  a  perfumer 
amed  Vanier,  who  lived  in  the  Rue  Cau- 
tartin.  Vanier  had  collected  old  fans 
ir  some  time  as  an  amateur.  His  fans 
rere  taken  to  the  palace;  in  the  quadrille 
ley  created  a  furor,  and  were  all  pur- 
based.  The  Duchesse  de  Berri's  ball  be- 
an the  renaissance  of  the  fan.  Since 
lat  date,  in  certain  exclusive  circles,  the 
in  has  never  lost  favor.  Fashion,  twin 
ister  in  fickleness  to  Fortune,  has  sorae- 
.mes  smiled,  sometimes  frowned  on  it, 
ut  the  skill,  delicacy,  exquisite  taste  of 
y-gone  days  have  never  been  rivalled  by 
lodern  examples.  One  of  the  happiest 
aspirations  of  the  last  few  years  is  seen 
a  the  autograph  fans  possessed  by  a  few 
ortunate  ladies;  but  as  there  is  nothing 
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a  sentence,  a  drawing,  or  some  characters 
which  shall  recall  the  absent  to  his  mem- 
ory. These  album  fans,  to  which  great 
or  noted  men  affix  their  seals,  become  of 
great  value." 

Such  were  some  of  the  fans  in  the  Ne- 
groni collection,  sold  in  London  about 
1866,  after  the  Chinese  war.  They  were 
richly  decoi'ated,  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions, and  were  said  to  have  belonged  to 
emperors  and  empresses  of  China. 

The  charming  specimens  here  illus- 
trated show  how  varied  the  treatment 
may  be.  Emblems,  mottoes,  monograms, 
initial  letters,  a  dozen  devices,  will  read- 
ily suggest  themselves  to  those  who  de- 
sire to  carry  in  their  hands  a  memento  of 
friends,  poets,  painters,  authors.  Alas! 
that  the  thought  did  not  come  when 
Reynolds,  Romney,  Gainsborough,  might 
each  have  left  some  impress  on  these 
' '  women's  sceptres !"  Then  Ave  might  have 
gazed  on  a  Siddons,  a  Farren,  an  Abing- 
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don,  with  the  same  interest  and  pleasure 
with  which  those  to  come  will  look  on 
the  sketch  of  the  charming  actress  to 
whose  equally  talented  sister  this  speci- 
men belongs. 

The  reverse  blades  are  reserved  for  the 
autographs  of  musicians,  in  several  in- 
stances accompanied  by  a  few  written 
bars  of  melodies  which  have  enraptured 
the  world.  Clara  Schumann,  Rubinstein, 
Joachim,  Henschel,  Sarasata,  Josef  Hof- 
mann,  Christine  Nilsson — what  ravishing 
echoes  the  bare  mention  of  each  name 
seems  to  bring  to  our  ears ! 

In  the  example  shown  by  Mrs.  Alma- 
Tadema  these  sign-manuals  of  talent  have 
not  been  so  separated.  The  autographs 
of  painters,  actors,  musicians,  men  of  let- 
ters, are  side  by  side,  or  in  some  instances 
together  on  one  blade.  It  now  remains 
for  some  bel  esprit  of  artistic  taste  to  start 
a  novel  treatment  of  this  happy  idea. 

Among  the  various  picturesque  objects 
that  go  to  the  decoration  of  certain  studios, 
one  is  certain  to  note  the  prevalence  of 
the  fan.  Sometimes  a  grizzly  humorist, 
a  stranded  bachelor,  in  order  to  give 
color  to  "  what  might  have  been,"  will 
hang  up  a  few  time-worn  feminine  tro- 
phies— a  fan,  a  limp  bow  of  faded  ribbon, 
a  crumbling  bunch  of  flowers  dry  as 
stubble,  a  dainty  high-heeled  shoe,  and 
over  them,  in  mocking  agony,  he  writes: 
"Alas!  Alas!" 


The  common  Japanese  fan,  elementary 
in  form  and  ridiculously  low  in  price,  was 
a  moving  influence  in  the  awakening 
breeze  of  modern  "renaissance,"  that  under 
the  various  guises  of  aestheticism  first  de- 
veloped the  "art  craze"  some  twenty  years 
ago.  By  what  happy  circumstance  the 
lovely  fans  of  Japan  were  first  whirled 
into  the  artistic  move  we  do  not  pretend 
to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  their  advent 
was  welcomed  with  as  wild  a  show  of  en- 
thusiasm as  the  intense  disciples  of  the 
new  ciilte  ever  permitted  themselves  to 
indulge  in.  At  first  they  began  modest- 
ly to  adorn  and  brighten  a  few  super- 
select  but  hitherto  dingy  studios.  Not 
as  fans  proper,  or  even  as  fire-screens — 
as  by  many  they  were  inaptly  termed — 
but  as  notes  of  color,  harmonizing  ele- 
ments of  tone,  and  points  of  '"sweetness 
and  light." 

Liberally  scattered  about,  nowhere  did 
they  seem  out  of  place  except  when  used 
as  fans  generally  are.  Leaning  lovingly 
from  stray  bits  of  old  blue,  they  were 
likened  by  a  new-born  aesthete  toRossetti's 
blessed  damozel,  who  "leaned  out  from 
the  gold  bar  of  heaven."  They  were  to 
be  seen  tacked  to  the  walls  in  timid  groups, 
or  sent  careering  in  meteor  flights  from 
the  floors  to  the  very  centres  of  the  ceil- 
ings, and  it  needed  but  a  few  shillings  to 
flood  the  humblest  painting-room  with 
color  and  make  it  glow  with  light.  The 
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first  importation  of  these  delightful  baga- 
telles was  by  far  the  best  that  ever  came. 
Exquisite  in  quaint  design,  full  of  subtle 
fancy,  simple  and  direct  in  such  drawing 
as  they  saw  sufficient,  they  were  lessons 
in  delicacy  of  tone,  tint,  and  freshness  of 
composition  to  many  a  school-trained  ar- 
tist who  before  had  flattered  himself  that 
he  knew  most  things  worth  knowing.  By 
this  happy  introduction  the  key-note  was 
struck  by  which  certain  "coming  men" 
startled  the  contented  doze  of  the  Philis- 
tines  of  England  and  France  into  wide- 
awake wonder  as  to  the  source  of  inspira- 
tion whence  came  those  vagaries  of  mys- 
terious design  and  subtle  simplicity  of 
touch  and  color.  Those  who  already 
knew  and  loved  the  tottering  lily  and 
the  radiant  sunflower  smiled  as  they  rec- 
ognized the  spring;  but  all  the  same  they 
gave  welcome  to  the  little  art  breeze  fresh 
wafted  from  almond-blossom  land.  But 
to  return  to  the  fan  proper.  As  already 
said,  in  its  first  progress  through  Europe. 
France  seemed  by  election  to  be  chosen  as 
the  home  of  the  fan ;  that  home  it  still  re- 
mains.   In  no  other  country  are  dress 


fans  of  so  costly  a  character  made.  In 
Paris  at  the  present  day  a  modern  fan 
will  sometimes  command  £100.  Artists 
of  great  note  have  condescended  to  em- 
bellish these  charming  playthings.  Both 
Gerome  and  Hamon  painted  fans  for  the 
Empress  of  the  French  and  the  Princess 
Mathilde.  Gustave  Dore  also  executed 
several  fan  mounts.  The  Parisian  fan- 
maker  is,  so  to  speak,  the  inventor  or 
designer.  He  decides  on  the  nature  of 
the  mount,  whether  to  be  painted  or  of 
silk  or  lace,  the  style  of  the  stick,  its  dec- 
oration, and  its  carving.  And  the  several 
parts  having  been  produced  under  his 
guidance,  he  combines  the  whole  with  a 
directing  taste  which  stamps  his  individ- 
uality on  a  work  of  art.  In  England  M. 
Duvelleroy  answers  to  this  description; 
his  collection  of  choice  specimens  of  old 
fans  (which,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  collec- 
tor, he  is  pleased  to  show  to  all  who  take 
interest  in  them)  cannot  fail  to  instruct 
the  amateur  fan  lover. 

The  Lady  Wyatt  permanent  collection 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  will 
also  be  found  worthy  of  a  visit. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

EVERY  one  who  reads  books  lias  read 
more  or  less  about  the  superb  works 
of  the  Italian  potters  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, decorated  with  paintings  and  brill- 
iant lustre.  For  the  information  of  those 
who  have  not  seen  specimens  of  these 
wares  it  is  not  easy  in  words  to  give  an 
intelligent  idea  of  their  lustre  decora- 
tions. Xo  expressions  can  be  too  extrav- 
agant in  describing  their  splendor.  They 
vary  greatly  in  colors,  some  being  red, 
others  green,  others  blue,  yellow,  golden, 
silvery,  all  reflecting  light  with  the  most 
intense  brilliancy,  many  changing  color 
as  they  are  seen  at  different  angles,  and 
all  reaching  their  highest  sheen  when,  as 
many  are,  they  are  iridescent,  flashing  out 
every  color  of  the  spectrum  from  every 
minute  point  on  the  surface. 

The  history  of  these  metallic  lustres  as 
used  in  pottery  decoration  has  been  of 
great  interest  to  students  of  pottery,  and 
to  not  a  few  of  the  great  potters  of  mod- 
ern times.  The  earliest  specimens  of  lus- 
tred  wares  which  are  known  are  of  Sara- 
cen production.  While  it  is  impossible 
as  yet  to  determine  with  exactness  the 
dates  of  many  Saracen  tiles  which  have 
reached  Western  collections,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Oriental  potters  pro- 
duced brilliant  gold  and  other  lustres  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  probably  at 
an  earlier  period.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  Italian  potters  of  Pesaro  knew 
the  lustre  art.  which  they  had  probably 
learned  from  the  Saracens.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  it 
was  brought  to  that  perfection  which 
blazes  in  the  Gubbio  lustres  of  Maestro 
Giorgio.  During  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century  Italy  practised  the  art  in 
the  decoration  of  dishes,  vases,  and  vari- 
ous articles  of  domestic  use  and  decora- 
tion. At  the  same  time  the  Saracens  con- 
tinued to  practise  it  in  the  East  and  the 
West.  Rut  the  Italians  far  surpassed  the 
Saracens  in  the  richness  and  variety  of 
colors  they  produced  and  in  the  gorgeous 
iridescence  of  their  lustres.  A  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  art  in  Italy  was 
the  ability  of  the  decorator  at  will  to 
produce  a  lustre  of  one  or  another  pre- 
dominant color:  to  apply  a  dash  of  ruby 


lustre  here,  of  gold  lustre  there,  of  green 
or  blue  or  silver  wheresoever  he  desired 
it.  This  fact  implies  a  knowledge  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  lustre  glaze  or 
pigment,  which  could  be  varied  with  more 
or  less  certainty  of  producing  the  desired 
effect  ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to 
tell  any  one  now  that  all  glazes,  enamels, 
and  paintings  on  pottery  are  artificial 
surface  applications,  which  are  vitrified 
by  firing  in  the  furnace. 

The  art  of  which  we  are  talking  con- 
tinued in  use  until  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  it  began  to  decline. 
It  declined  among  the  Saracens  as  well 
as  among  the  Italians.  The  splendor  of 
the  Saracen  gold  lustres  faded  into  mere 
copper  lustres.  Why  the  art  decayed  in 
Italy  does  not  appear,  but  we  may  safely 
charge  it  to  that  omnipotent  power  in  art 
production,  the  changing  tastes  of  the 
purchasers  of  art  objects.  Even  the  em- 
ployment of  able  artists  to  decorate  pot- 
teries with  color  painting  ceased  in  Italy. 
Only  in  the  Abruzzi  the  general  style  of 
the  sixteenth-century  wares  was  contin- 
tied  until  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
now  and  then  a  well-painted  object :  but 
the  gorgeous  lustres  of  Gubbio  were  for- 
gotten, and  the  art  of  producing  them 
was  among  the  lost  arts. 

Copper  lustre,  as  we  commonly  call  it. 
was  perhaps  everywhere,  as  it  certainly 
was  in  Spain,  the  descendant  of  our  an- 
cient art.  It  is  possible  that  the  well- 
known  export  of  Spanish  eopper-lustred 
wares  to  Bristol,  in  England,  directed  the 
minds  of  English  potters  toward  produ- 
cing like  decorations.  However  that  be. 
the  English  potters  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a  company  of  men  illustrious  in  art 
history,  produced  much  ware  for  domes- 
tic use  decorated  with  this  brilliant  cop- 
per surface,  without  iridescence,  and  this 
decoration  continues  in  use  to  the  present 
time.  Platinum  and  other  substances 
were  also  used  to  cover  potteries  with  that 
surface  which  is  familiarly  called  silver 
lustre.  A  very  beautiful  decoration,  which 
may  be  described  as  pink  copper  lustre, 
the  prettiest  descendant  of  the  ancient  art, 
was  in  use  in  England  at  the  end  of  the 
last  and  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
But  the  splendor  of  the  old  art  had  van- 
ished in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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Iii  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
study  of  the  history  of  pottery  revived 
with  the  general  revival  of  interest  in  all 
art  history,  the  attention  of  collectors  was 
directed  to  the  Italian  wares  of  the  quat- 
trocento and  succeeding-  periods.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  describe  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  desire — perhaps  it  might 
well  be  called  a  mania — to  possess  speci- 
mens of  those  wares.  Prices  advanced 
rapidly,  varying-,  of  course,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  specimens.  But  as  they 
were  the  most  rare,  so  the  most  esteemed 
and  desired  were  lustred  pieces,  and  es- 
pecially the  works  of  the  great  master 
Giorgio.  A  thousand  dollars  was  and  is 
a  moderate  price  for  a  fair  specimen,  and 
for  elaborate  works,  where  the  paintings 
of  distinguished  artists  are  heightened 
with  Griorgio's  gorgeous  touches,  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  price  asked  and  paid. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  many 
great  potters,  and  not  a  few  amateurs, 
have  devoted  much  money,  experiment, 
and  labor  to  seeking  the  secret  of  the 
Gubbio  lustres.    It  would  do  no  good  to 


recite  the  various  experiments  which  have 
been  made.  Occasionally  a  bright,  even 
a  brilliant,  result  has  come  from  the  fur- 
nace: but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  most  if  not 
all  such  pieces  have  been  the  result  of 
accident,  and  in  no  case  has  it  been  found 
practicable  to  repeat  the  process  with  cer- 
tainty of  like  result.  The  accounts  given 
of  the  methods  used  by  the  Italian  potters 
do  not  prove  correct  when  subjected  to 
experiment.    The  art  remains  a  lost  art. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  acquired 
specimens  of  the  experimental  works  of 
modern  English,  French,  and  Italian  pot- 
ters who  were  seeking  the  Gubbio  secret. 
They  at  least  afforded  examples  of  that 
admirable  quality  in  many  great  Euro- 
pean potters,  the  willingness  to  sacrifice 
money  in  seeking  a  new  field  for  their 
industries.  It  is  this  quality  which  has 
given  to  the  pottery  industries  of  all  parts 
of  Europe  such  vast  success.  Those  who 
have  been  familiar  with  the  wide-spread 
desire  to  reproduce  Gubbio  lustres,  and 
the  steady  failures  of  all  experiments, 
will  understand  the  surprise  and  aston- 
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ishment  produced  by  the  receipt  from 
Mexico,  two  years  ago,  of  a  half-dozen 
specimens  of  a  coarse  pottery,  decorated 
with  rude  reliefs,  and  entirely  covered 
with  a  lustre  rivalling-  in  brilliancy  and 
iridescence  the  best  old  Italian  pieces. 
They  had  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  in  a  shop  in  a  Mexican 
city. 

Here  was  certainly  a  marvel.  No  Euro- 
pean or  American  potter  can  produce  such 
a  surface.  Properly  manipulated,  this 
decoration  would  be  a  fortune  to  a  skil- 
ful putter.  But  these  wares  are  produced 
in  a  secluded  part  of  Mexico,  and.  as  Mr. 
Warner  learned,  by  Indians.  Had  their 
ancestors  made  an  independent  discovery 
of  the  glaze ;  or  have  we  here,  transmitted 
from  Italy  and  Spain  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, an  art  which  has  been  lost  in  Eu- 
rope ?  The  subject  was  one  of  such  inter- 
est that  Mr.  Warner  took  measures  to 
trace  these  iridescent  wares  to  their  ori- 
gin. The  result  is  given  in  the  brief  ac- 
count of  an  adventurous  journey  of  dis- 
covery which  follows. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  as  clear 
a  description  of  these  wares  as  I  am  able 
to  do  in  words.  It  is  impossible,  of 
course,  to  describe  colors  or  intensities  of 
colors.  These  can  only  be  known  by  the 
eye.  The  specimens  which  I  have  are  va- 
rious in  shape  and  size — a  platter  or  dish 
about  ten  inches  by  eight,  a  candlestick 
eight  inches  high,  small  vases,  plates  of 
breakfast  size  and  smaller — in  short,  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  forms — in  about  fif- 
teen specimens.  The  pottery  is  a  gritty 
reddish-buff  body,  not  very  compact,  quite 
brittle,  apparently  having  considerable 
sand  in  the  paste.  The  dishes  are  orna- 
mented with  low  reliefs,  some  evidently 
produced  in  the  mould  by  impressing 
cheap  medallions  or  metal  ornaments, 
others  very  archaic  in  character,  and  pos- 
sibly the  work  of  an  Indian  artist.  They 
show  a  striking  intermingling  of  good 


old  and  modern  barbaric  art.  One  has 
a  small  medallion  four  times  repeated, 
which  may  be  from  the  end  of  a  modern 
match  box  or  any  other  convenient 
punch,  while  another  has  an  archaic  tree, 
like  an  ancient  "tree  of  life."  drawn  in 
barbaric  style,  with  large  birds  on  the 
extreme  branches. 

The  iridescent  glaze  is  spread  uniform- 
ly over  the  surface,  and  reflects  light  in 
brilliant  patches  of  ruby,  green,  blue,  and 
other  colors.  The  Indian  potter  has.  of 
course,  no  idea  of  varying  his  glaze  to 
effect  specific  colors  at  will.  In  two 
specimens  I  find  the  glaze  has  bubbled,  so 
that  quite  large  spots  are  separated  from 
the  body.  Two  years  ago  1  hung  three 
of  the  plates  on  a  wall  opposite  a  large 
window  in  strong  light.  When  first 
placed  they  were  very  gorgeous  bits  of 
iridescence.  They  have  since  lost  that 
gorgeousness.  and  have  decidedly  faded. 
This  remarkable  fact  is  noteworthy,  be- 
cause other  specimens  retain  their  original 
iridescence. 

While  this  Mexican  pottery  arrests  our 
attention  as  an  extremely  interesting  ex- 
ample of  North  American  Indian  art.  and 
a  possible  relic  of  old  European  art.  it 
seems  well  deserving  the  attention  of  pot- 
ters in  this  country  and  Europe.  If  the 
information  which  has  been  obtained  with 
so  much  labor  and  perseverance  by  the 
lady  whose  paper  follows  shall  furnish  to 
potters  a  clew  to  the  Grubbio  secret,  it  will 
prove  an  inestimable  grift  to  ceramic  art. 
The  fact  stands  that  to-day  in  San  Eelipe 
unskilled  Indians  are  producing  and  sell- 
ing- for  daily  use  in  Mexico  wares  dec- 
orated with  a  lustre  incomparably  finer 
than  any  metallic  lustre  produced  in 
Europe,  and  which,  if  potters  can  by  ex- 
periment learn  so  to  use  it  that  different 
colors  can  be  produced  as  desired,  will 
practically  restore  to  modern  uses  the  lost 
Saracen  and  Italian  lustres. 

W.  C.  Prime. 


My  attention  was  called  by  an  Ameri- 
can visitor  in  Mexico,  some  two  years  ago, 
to  remarkable  specimens  of  iridescent  pot- 
tery which  be  had  found  at  Patzcuaro. 
It  was  known  that  it  was  manufactured 
somewhere  in  Mexico  by  Indian  potters, 
but  he  could  obtain  no  clew  to  the  place  of 
the  factory.  I  undertook  at  the  time  to 
make  inquiries  both  as  to  the  place  and 
the  process  of  this  manufacture. 


After  a  year  of  investigation  I  found 
that  San  Felipe  was  the  source  of  loza 
irisada — and  an  occasional  detail  tended 
to  distinguish  among- numerous  towns  and 
villages  of  that  name  one  with  the  sur- 
name Torresmochas  (Incomplete  Towers), 
in  the  state  of  Guanaxuato.  I  had  found 
the  supply  of  the  ware  small,  and  this 
scarcity,  together  with  the  fact  that  each 
variety  of  Mexican  pottery  is  peculiar  to  a 
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certain  district,  to  which  it  is  readily  ref- 
erable, led.  with  other  collateral  evidence, 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  sort  emanated 
from  one  place  only. 

In  the  capital  city  of  Guanaxuato  the 
information  obtainable  concerning  the  ob- 
jective point  was  still  vague  and  meagre. 
The  impression  given  was  that  San  Fe- 
lipe of  the  Unfinished  Towel's  was  a  small 
and  remote  mining  camp.  I  was  also 
warned  that  the  Indians,  who  are  the 
potters,  are  shy.  surly,  secretive,  and  very 
suspicious  of  strangers.  So  it  was  with  no 
little  misgiving  that  I  set  out  for  San  Fe- 
lipe, under  escort  of  a  party  going  thither 
on  business. 

The  distance  from  Guanaxtiato  is  only 
some  sixty-five  miles,  yet  we  were  in  the 
saddle  six  days,  during  four  of  which  we 
made  only  the  inevitable  stops:  this  be- 
cause of  the  broken  character  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  bad  roads,  which  constrain 
the  traveller  to  slow  riding.  The  way  lay 
in  great  part  through  a  wild  mountainous 
region,  said  to  be  infested  with  bandits: 
we  feared  them  not.  nor  saw  any.  The 
people  we  met  were  simple,  respectful  pea- 
sants, sincere,  hospitable,  and  kindly — typ- 
ical mountaineer  people.  The  trail  was 
rough,  in  some  places  dangerous:  but  all 
of  our  little  band  were  seasoned  travellers, 
and  we  found  the  novelty  pleasing  and 
the  hardships  piquant. 

On  nearing  San  Felipe  great  was  our 
surprise  to  find  it  a  thriving  town  of  some 
11.000  or  12.000  inhabitants,  a  picturesque 
little  city  lying  in  a  wide,  fruitful  valley, 
and  plying  a  distinct  and  considerable 
commerce  with  the  outlying  districts. 
Here  pottery  -  making,  instead  of  being 
the  vital  industry,  is  only  a  detail,  albeit 
one  of  sufficient  importance. 

Here  again,  at  the  fountain-head,  the 
subject  was  lighted  most  faintly.  The 
ware  was  abundant  enough,  but  it  was 
not  a  favox*ite  variety  with  housewives, 
probably  owing  to  its  brittleness.  and  its 
aesthetic  value  was  not  taken  into  account. 

The  views  of  our  entertainers  —  Don 

Xarciso  E  .  the  leading  merchant  and 

banker,  with  his  circle  of  acquaintance 
— concurred  with  those  of  certain  Euro- 
pean savants  long  resident  in  Guanaxua- 
to. viz..  that  the  Indian  makers,  being  of 
suspicious  and  jealous  nature,  would  refuse 
to  afford  us  any  enlightenment.  These 
friends  kindly  ciceroned  us  to  the  factory 
— that  is  to  say.  to  the  adobe  corral  where 
the  work  was  in  progress — and  once  the 


place  was  reached,  sat  down  with  an  "I 
wash  my  hands  of  the  business  and  wish 
you  well  out  of  it"*  air  that  was  not  inspir- 
ing of  hopefulness. 

Among  the  many  potteries  of  San  Fe- 
■ 

descent  ware.  The  kiln  was  a  structure 
of  adobe,  or  sun-dried  brick,  some  six 
feet  high,  on  a  base  of  perhaps  eight  feet 
square.  The  manufacture  was  carried  on 
in  the  open  air.  or  in  the  brush  huts  that 
shouldered  a  few  fruit  trees  in  the  enclos- 
ure, and  the  paraphernalia  was  the  raw 
material,  the  simplest  of  lathes,  and  a  long 
pole  with  a  hook  on  the  end  for  lifting  the 
ware  while  hot  after  firing.  The  chief 
potter  was  a  lithe  but  sturdy  fellow,  ap- 
parently of  almost  pure  Indian  blood,  who 
spoke  Spanish  but  indifferently.  He  had 
on  a  pair  of  ancient  overalls,  a  tattered 
"merino  knitted  under-vest."  a  battered 
greasy  hat  set  well  over  the  bridge  of 
his  nose,  and  rawhide  sandals.  Around 
his  neck  and  over  his  bare  brown  breast 
depended  a  rosary  made  from  the  gray 
berries  of  a  plant  known  in  old-fashioned 
gardens,  called  "  Job's-tears."  He  was  as- 
sisted by  divers  women  and  urchins  shy 
as  antelopes.  We  installed  ourselves  on 
the  ground  with  infinite  composure,  and 
our  time  being  limited,  at  once  set  up  the 
camera  that  had  travelled  out  from  Gua- 
naxuato upon  the  brawny  shoulders  of 
Pancho.  the  porter,  whom  we  paid  the  ex- 
travagant sum  of  three  reals  I thirty-seven 
and  a  half  cents)  per  day  "and  find  him- 
self" for  carrying  this  and  some  hundred 
pounds  of  other  matters.  It  is  certain  that 
these  Indians  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
a  photographic  outfit,  but  they  complied 
with  a  fair  grace  with  the  stereotyped  re- 
quest to  "keep  perfectly  still,  and  do  not 
move  the  least  little  bit  until  I  tell  you." 

The  negatives  secured.  I  proceeded  to 
question  them:  and  as  we  talked,  little 
by  little  the  air  of  startled  distrust  wore 
away.  and.  to  the  extreme  surprise  of  the 
visitors.  "Mexicans  as  well  as  Americans, 
the  workers  became  positively  communi- 
cative, not  to  say  enthusiastic.  They  told 
me  freely  the  ingredients  of  their  prepara- 
tions, bringing  me  samples  of  each  com- 
ponent part.  "  because  you  might  not 
know  what  we  mean  by  our  name  for  it," 
rating  the  cost  and  the  profits  per  gross 
on  each  class  of  vessel,  and  urging  me  to 
await  the  unloading  of  the  kiln,  then  in 
firing.  The  process,  then,  of  making  the 
ware  is  as  follows  :  the  vessels,  once 
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moulded,  are  fired,  and  when  thoroughly 
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moniacal  fumes  to  a  lustrous  brilliance, 
with  the  shifting,  varying  hues  that  gleam 
on  the  breast  of  the  peacock.  The  secret, 
if  secret  there  be.  seems  to  lie  in  two  of 
the  elements  of  the  glaze,  in  combination 
with  the  ammonia  treatment,  for  I  am 
sceptical  as  to  the  potters  assertion  that 
the  effect  is  due  to  peculiar  properties  in 
the  clay  of  San  Felipe.  Its  distinguish- 
ing trait  seems  to  be  that,  at  least  when 
baked,  of  brittleness.  as  I  hare  found  to 
my  cost  by  experiments  in  shipping  and 
by  observation  at  the  pottery,  where  the 
ground  was  almost  completely  covered  by 
the  debris  of  freshly  broken  vases,  cups, 
plaques,  candlesticks,  and  censers. 

Not  un germane  to  the  subject  is  a  fea- 
ture which  illustrates  the  character  of 
these  people.  I  received  many  felicita- 
tions on  the  success  of  my  exploit,  whose 
happy  issue  was  attributed  by  the  courtier- 
like Mexicans  to  the  power  of  personal  in- 
fluence and  '"sympathetic  charm."  This 
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was  fluttering,  but  to  me  not  conclusive 
or  satisfactory,  and  an  after-occurrence 
furnished  me  with  an  explanation  which 
is  plausible  and  I  think  the  true  one. 
Having  to  choose  between  extra  raiment 
and  the  camera  in  the  matter  of  luggage, 
1  Heeled  to  hike  the  camera,  and  so  had 
to  adapt  my  riding-habit  to  the  require- 
ments of  walking.  The  long  simple  folds 
and  severe  finish  caused  these  unsophisti- 
cated creatines  to  mistake  me  for  a  nun, 
and  they  could,  I  take  it,  refuse  nothing 


to  one  of  the  venerated  "little  mothers,'1 
whom  they  have  seen  so  seldom  since  the 
establishment  of  the  reform  laws  abolish- 
ed convents  in  Mexico.  I  felt  myself  a 
rank  impostor  and  unspeakably  guilty 
when  I  discovered  the  deception  I  had  all 
innocently  practised  to  achieve  my  little 
triumph  in  winning  a  secret  that  has  been 
handed  down  in  this  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ner, no  doubt,  since  it  was  taught  there  to 
the  Indians  by  some  artist-souled  priest  of 
the  conquistadores. 


JUPITEK 

BY  CONSTANCE  F 

XXVII. 

AX  the  second  day  after  the  alarm.  Paul 
\  /  took  the  Indians  back  to  Bois  Blanc 
and  dismissed  them,  after  handing  the 
ringleader  to  the  proper  authorities;  the 
others  slunk  away  in  their  dark  trousers 
and  calico  shirts,  with  their  long  black 
hair  hanging  down  below  their  white 
man's  hats,  their  eagle  profiles,  in  spite  of 
fierceness  of  outline,  entirely  unalarming. 
Paul  then  selected  three  long-upper-lipped 
Irishmen,  the  least  dilapidated  he  could 
find  (the  choice  lay  between  Indians  and 
Irishmen),  and  brought  them  to  Jupiter 
Light  to  take  the  place  of  the  crestfallen 
aborigines.  He  remained  there  a  few  days 
to  see  that  all  went  well ;  then  he  returned 
to  Bois  Blanc  for  a  week's  stay.  "Come 
a  little  way  down  the  lake  to  meet  me," 
he  said  to  Eve,  as  he  bade  her  good-by. 
"I  shall  be  along  about  four  o'clock  next 
Wednesday  afternoon. " 

His  manner  still  remained  a  little  des- 
potic. But  to  women  of  strong  will  des- 
potism is  attractive;  when  it  is  a  despot- 
ism of  love  it  is  enchanting.  Eve.  who 
always  domineered,  and,  though  perhaps 
unconsciously,  wished  to  domineer,  had 
now  met  her  mastei*,  and  her  feeling  was, 
"Oh,  to  have  at  last  found  some  one  who 
is  stronger  than  I !" 

Even  now  not  for  a  moment  did  she 
bend  her  opinions,  her  decisions,  to  his  of 
her  own  accord  (she  was  surprised  at  her- 
self that  she  did  not,  because  she  adored 
him;  still  she  did  not).  Each  time  it  was 
simply  that  she  was  conquered.  After 
contesting  the  point  as  strongly  as  she 
could— for  she  was  always  sure  that  her 

*  Begun  in  Jam 
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view  was  the  right  one — how  she  gloried, 
nevertheless,  in  feeling  herself  overridden 
at  last!  She  would  look  at  Paul  with  de- 
lighted eyes,  and  laugh  in  triumph.  To 
have  yielded  because  she  loved  him  would 
have  had  a  certain  sweetness;  but  to  be 
conquered  unyielding,  that  was  a  deep  sat- 
isfaction whose  intensity  could  go  no  fur- 
ther. 

Since  that  walk  in  the  darkness  from 
the  Indian  quarters  to  Cicely's  lodge, 
when  suddenly  she  had  let  her  love  have 
its  way,  she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  car- 
ried along  by  chance  events  whithersoever 
they  pleased.  She  had  defied  conscience; 
she  had  accepted  the  bliss  that  hung 
temptingly  before  her;  and  now  she  did 
not  think,  she  only  enjoyed.  Once  or 
twice  she  had  sent  forth  mentally  this  de- 
fiance, "  If  you  feel  as  I  do,  then  you  may 
judge  me."  To  whom  was  this  said  ?  To 
Fate  ?  To  the  world  at  large  '.  In  reality 
it  was  said  to  all  women  who  in  that  sum- 
mer of  1869  were  young  enough  to  love: 
"If  you  feel — if  you  can  feel  as  I  do, 
then  you  may  judge  me."  But  it  was 
only  once  or  twice  that  this  mood  had 
come  to  her;  only  once  or  twice  that  she 
thought  of  anything  but  Paul  and  her 
love.  His  ottered  hand  taken,  her  accept- 
ance of  it  was  at  least  superb  in  its  com- 
pleteness; there  was  no  looking  back,  no 
fear,  no  regret;  nothing  but  the  fulness  of 
satisfying  joy.  She  was  like  a  person 
who  has  been  for  long  days  thirsty;  a 
bowl  of  spring- water  is  placed  at  his  lips; 
oh,  but  it  is  sweet  to  drink  ! 

Still  sweeter  was  it  to  feel  that,  deeply 
as  she  loved,  she  was  loved  as  deeply, 
ry  number,  1889. 
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Paul  might  be  masterful,  he  might  be  neg- 
ligent in  explaining  things,  and  in  other 
small  ways:  but  there  was  nothing  negli- 
gent in  his  passion.  His  genius  for  direct- 
ness, which  puzzled  Hollis  in  other  mat- 
ters, showed  itself  also  here:  he  had  little 
to  say — that  was  possible — but  no  woman 
could  have  misunderstood  the  language 
of  his  eyes,  or  of  the  touch  of  his  hand: 
or  fail  to  be  thrilled  by  it.  The  feeling 
that  possessed  him  went  straight  to  its  end. 
namely.  Ere  Bruce  for  his  wife:  the  same 
Ere  whom  he  had  not  liked  at  all  at  first: 
to  whom  he  had  found  it  difficult  only  a 
few  weeks  before  to  write  a  short  letter. 
The  inconsistency  did  not  trouble  him: 
love  had  arrived,  had  descended  upon  him 
in  some  way.  he  knew  not  how.  had  tak- 
en possession  of  him  by  force  and  forever 
— he  recognized  that.  Women  are  only 
women:  this  had  been  one  of  the  settled 
convictions  in  the  depths  of  his  mind, 
and  it  was  not  much  changed  even  now. 
Yet  this  same  Paul,  with  his  mediaeval 
opinions,  made  a  lover  much  more  indom- 
itable than  a  hundred,  a  thousand  other 
men.  who  would  have  said,  perhaps,  that 
they  revered  women  more.  "Revered  f 
Paul  would  have  answered:  "I  don't 
know  what  you  mean.  I  don't  revere 
Eve:  I  love  her." 

Whatever  name  he  gave  it.  she  knew 
that  she  held  the  joy  of  his  life  in  her 
hands :  that  he  would  come  to  her  for  this 
— had  already  come:  and  that  it  always 
would  be  so.  This  was  happiness  enough 
for  her. 

The  happiness  had  existed  only  ten 
days.  But  these  days  had  seemed  like 
months  of  joy.  she  had  lived  each  mo- 
ment so  fully.  "  Sejed.  Prince  of  Ethio- 
pia, vowed  to  have  three  days  of  uninter- 
rupted happiness — "  She  might  have  re- 
membered the  old  fable  and  its  ending. 
But  she  remembered  nothing,  she  scorned 
to  remember:  let  the  unhappy,  the  for- 
lorn, dwell  in  the  past:  she  would  drink 
in  all  the  s-mshine  of  the  present:  she 
■ 

Row  down  a  little  way  to  meet  me." 
Paul  had  said.  A:  hall  past  three  of  the  af- 
ternoon he  had  indicated,  she  went  to  the 
beach:  one  of  the  Irishmen,  under  her  di- 
rection, began  to  push  down  a  canoe.  The 
open  way  in  which  she  did  this — in  which 
she  had  done  everything  since  that  night — 
was  in  itself  an  effectual  disguise:  no  one 

2 

going  to  meet  Paul.    As  she  was  about 


to  take  her  place  in  the  canoe.  Hollis  ap- 
peared. 

Going  far  \  We  don't  know  much 
about  that  Paddy." 

"Only  to  meet  Paul." 

"If  he's  late,  you  may  have  to  go  a 
good  way. 

"He  won't  be  late." 

"Well,  he  may  be."  answered  Hollis. 
patiently.  "I  guess  I'll  take  you.  if  you'll 
let  me.  And  then,  when  we  meet.  Ill 
come  back  with  his  man  in  the  other 
canoe." 

"  Very  well."  Eve  responded.  She  did 
not  comment  upon  his  offer,  nor  upon  her 
own  acceptance  of  it.  She  did  not  care 
what  he  thought.  She  took  her  place, 
and  he  paddled  westward. 

After  a  while  she  threw  off  her  gipsy  hat 
and  hung  it  on  her  arm.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful afternoon:  a  slight  coolness,  which 
made  itself  felt  through  the  sunshine, 
showed  that  the  short  Northern  sum- 
mer was  approaching  its  end.  As  she  sat 
with  her  back  to  the  prow,  she  was  obliged 
to  turn  her  head  to  look  for  the  other 
canoe.  This  she  did  many  times.  After 
one  of  these  quests,  she  saw  that  Hollis's 
eyes  were  upon  her. 

"  Is  there  any  change  in  me?"  she  ask- 
ed, laughing. 

"  Rather." 

" '  What  is  it  ?" 

But  poor  Hollis  did  not  know  how  to 
say.  "You  are  so  much  more  beautiful." 

"It's  my  white  dress."  Eve  suggested, 
in  rather  a  troubled  voice.  '"I  had  it 
made  in  Bois  Blanc,  and  the  cut  is  out- 
landish. It's  only  pique. "  She  smoothed 
the  folds  of  the  skirt  for  a  moment,  doubt- 
fully. 

I  guess  white  favors  you."  answered 
Hollis.  with  what  he  would  have  called  a 
festive  wave  of  his  hand. 

Her  mood  had  now  changed.  ';  It's  no 
matter:  I'm  not  afraid."  She  was  speak- 
ing her  thoughts  aloud,  sure  that  he  would 
not  understand.    But  he  did  understand. 

The  other  canoe  came  into  sight  after 
a  while,  shooting  round  a  point.  Eve  waved 
her  handkerchief  in  answer  to  Paul's  hail. 
The  two  boats  met. 

"Mr.  Hollis  knows  that  you  are  to 
take  me  back."  said  Eve.  as  eagerly  as  a 
child. 

Paul  glanced  at  Hollis.  But  the  other 
man  bore  the  look  bravely.  1 1  Proud  to  be 
of  service."  he  answered,  waving  his  hand 
again,  with  two  fingers  extended  lightly. 
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He  changed  places  with  Paul.  Paul  and 
Eve  in  their  canoe  glided  away. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Cicely,  who 
had  heen  asleep,  opened  her  eyes.  Her  lod  ge 
was  quiet ;  Mrs.  Mile  was  reading  near  the 
window,  her  seat  carefully  placed  so  that 
the  light  should  fall  over  her  left  shoulder 
upon  the  page. 

Cicely  gazed  at  her  for  some  time:  then 
she  jumped  from  the  couch  with  a  quick 
bound.  '"It's  impossible  to  lie  here 
another  instant,  and  see  that  History  of 
"Windham.  Connecticut.  The  next  thing 
you'll  be  proposing  to  read  it  aloud  to  me; 
you  look  exactly  like  a  woman  who  loves 
to  read  aloud.*'  She  began  to  put  on  her 
little  kid  boots. 

"■  You  are  going  for  a  walk?  It's  a  sweet 
day.  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  too."  answered 
"Mrs.  Mile,  with  professional  cheerfulness, 
putting  a  marker  in  her  book,  and  rising. 

"  No."'  responded  Cicely,  with  decision  : 
liI  can't  have  those  shoes  of  yours  come 
pounding  along  beside  me  to-day.  They 
are  like  spile-drivers.  Martha  Jane;  pre- 
cisely that." 

■'Well,  I  do  declare!"  said  Mrs.  Mile, 
reduced  in  her  surprise  to  the  language  of 
her  youth.  '"They  can't  pound  much, 
Mrs.  Morrison,  in  this  sand;  there's  no- 
thing but  sand  here/' 

""They  grind  it  down."  answered  Cicely. 
"  You  can  call  grandpa,  if  you  don't  want 
me  to  go  alone :  but  come  with  me  to-day 
you  shall  not.  you  clean,  tiresome,  broad- 
faced,  turn-out-your-toes,  do-your-duty 
relict  of  Abner  Whittredge  Mile  I"  She 
looked  at  Mrs.  Mile  consideringly  as  she 
said  this,  bringing  out  each  word  in  a  soft, 
clear  tone. 

The  Judge  was  listlessly  roving  about 
the  beach.  Mrs.  Mile  gave  him  Cicely's 
request.  "  She  is  saying  very  odd  things 
to-day.  sir."  she  added,  impersonally. 

The  Judge,  alarmed,  hurried  to  the  lod  ge 
with  his  swiftest  trotting  step.  Mrs.  Mile 
could  not  keep  up  with  him. 

"Martha  Jane  is  short-winded,  isn't 
she?"  remarked  Cicely,  at  the  lodge  door, 
as  he  joined  her.  ''  "Whenever  she  comes 
up  hill,  she  always  stops,  and  says.  'What 
a  beautiful  view  !  "What  a  privilege  to  see 
it!'  And  then  she  turns  her  back,  and 
gorges.'' 

The  Judge  grinned:  he  too  had  heard 
Mrs.  Mile  speak  of  "  privileges."  "  "What 
does  she  gorge?"  he  asked. 

"Air.  of  course;  she  inflates  herself  like 
a  rubber  cushion.    Come  for  a  walk. 


grandpa."  She  took  his  arm:  they  went 
away  together,  followed  by  the  careful 
eyes  of  the  nurse,  who  had  paused  at  the 
top  of  the  ascent  from  the  beach  to  take 
breath. 

"  This  is  a  ruse,  grandpa."  Cicely  said, 
after  a  while.  "  I  wanted  to  take  a  little 
walk  alone,  and  she  wouldn't  let  me.  But 
you  will." 

"  "Why-alone.  my  child?" 

"Because  I'm  always  being  watched. 
I'm  just  like  a  person  in  a  cell,  don't  you 
know,  with  one  of  those  little  windowscut 
in  the  door,  through  which  the  sentinel 
outside  can  always  look  in.  I  am  never 
alone."' 

"  It  must  be  dreadful."  the  Judge  an- 
swered, with  conviction. 

"  Wait  till  you  have  seen  Martha  Jane 
Mile  in  her  night-gown,"  responded 
Cicely,  with  equal  conclusiveness. 

"  Heaven  forbid !"  said  the  Judge,  with 
a  shrill  little  chuckle.  Then  he  turned 
and  looked  at  her;  she  seemed  so  much 
like  her  old  self. 

"You  will  let  me  go.  grandpa?"  She 
put  up  her  face  and  kissed  him. 

"If  you  will  promise  to  come  back 
soon." 

"  Of  course  I  will." 

He  let  her  go  on  alone.'  She  looked  back 
and  smiled  once  or  twice;  then  he  lost 
sight  of  her.  He  returned  to  the  beach  by 
a  roundabout  way.  in  order  to  deceive 
Mary  Ann  :  he  was  almost  as  much  pleased 
as  Cicely  to  outwit  her. 

Cicely  went  on  thz'ough  the  forest.  She 
walked  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  not  stop- 
ping to  gather  flowers  as  usual.  After 
nearly  half  an  hour  her  vague  glance  rest- 
ed upon  two  figures  in  the  distance:  she 
stopped,  and  as.  by  chance,  she  was  stand- 
ing close  beside  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree, 
her  own  person  was  concealed.  The  two 
figures  were  coming  in  her  direction :  they 
drew  nearer;  they  paused.  And  then 
there  followed  a  picture  as  old  as  Paris 
and  Helen,  as  old  as  Tristram  and  Isolt: 
a  lover  taking  in  his  arms  the  woman  he 
adores.  And  it  was  Paul  Tennant  who 
was  the  lover;  it  was  Eve  who  looked  up 
at  him  with  all  her  heart  in  her  eyes. 

A  shock  passed  over  Cicely;  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face  changed  rapidly  as  her 
gaze  remained  fixed  upon  Eve:  first,  sur- 
prise; then  a  strange  quick  anger:  then 
perplexity.  She  left  her  place,  and  went 
rapidly  forward. 

Eve  saw  her  first;   she  drew  herself 
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away  from  Paul.  Bui  immediately  she 
came  back  to  him,  laying  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder  as  if  to  hold  him,  to  keep  him  by 
her  side. 

•'Paul,"  said  Cicely,  still  looking  at 
Eve,  "something  lias  come  to  me.  Eve 
told  me  that  she  did  a  dreadful  thing;  that 
she  shot  somebody."  And  now  she  trans- 
ferred Ler  gaze  to  Paul,  looking  at  him 
with  earnestness,  as  if  appealing  to  him  to 
lighten  her  perplexity. 

' '  Yes,  dear ;  let  us  go  back  to  the  camp," 
said  Paul,  soothingly. 

"Wait  till  I  have  told  you  all.  She 
came  to  me,  and  asked —  I  don't  know 
where  it  was  exactly  ?"  And  now  she 
looked  at  Eve,  inquiringly. 

Eve's  eyes  met  hers,  and  the  deep  an- 
tagonism of  the  expression  roused  the 
dulled  intelligence  of  the  dormant  mind. 
"How  you  hate  me!  how  you  hate  me, 
Eve!  It's  because  you  love  Paul.  I  don't 
see  how  Paul  can  like  you,  when  you 
were  always  so  hard  to  Ferdie.  For  from 
the  first  she  was  hard  to  him,  Paul;  from 
the  very  first.    I  remember — " 

Eve,  terrified,  turned  away,  thus  releas- 
ing Cicely  from  the  spell  of  her  menacing 
glances. 

Cicely  paused;  and  then  went  back  to 
her  former  narrative  confusedly,  speak- 
ing with  interruptions,  with  pauses.  "She 
came  to  me,  Paul,  and  she  asked,  'Cicely, 
do  you  know  how  he  died  V  And  I  said: 
'  Yes;  there  were  two  negroes.  They  got 
away  in  a  boat.'  And  she  said:  'No;  there 
were  no  negroes.  I  shot  him  myself— I, 
Eve  Bruce."' 

"Dreams,  little  sister.  Every  one  has 
dreams  like  that." 

' '  No.  I  have  a  great  many  dreams,  but 
this  was  not  one  of  them,"  answered  Cice- 
ly, decidedly. 

"Take  her  back  to  the  camp.  Carry 
her."  said  Eve,  in  a  sharp  voice. 

"Oh,  she'll  come  without  that,"  Paul 
answered,  smiling  at  the  peremptory  tone. 

"You  go  first,  then;  go  on  in  advance. 
I  will  bring  her." 

"Don't  leave  me  alone  with  Eve," 
pleaded  Cicely,  shrinking  close  to  Paul. 

••Take  her  back,"  said  Eve.  And  her 
voice  expressed  such  acute  suffering  that 
Paul  did  his  best  to  content  her. 

"Come,"  he  said,  gently,  taking  Cice- 
ly's hand. 

"  Wait,"  answered  Cicely,  putting  her 
other  hand  on  Paul's  arm.  as  if  to  hold  his 
attention.     "And  then  she  said:  'Don't 


you  remember  that  we  escaped  through 
the  woods  to  the  North  Point,  and  that  you 
tried  to  push  off  the  boat,  and  couldn't? 
Don't  you  remember  the  yellow  gleam  of 
the  candle  down  the  road  ?'  " 

Eve  made  an  involuntary  movement. 

"  I  wonder  what  candle  she  could  have 
been  thinking  of?"  pursued  Cicely,  in  a 
musing  voice.  "  There  are  a  great  many 
candles  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
that  I  know." 

Eve  looked  across  at  Paul  joyously, 
with  triumph  in  her  eyes. 

"And  she  said  that  a  baby  climbed  up 
by  one  of  the  seats;  and  that  this  man — 
I  don't  know  who  he  was  exactly — saw 
him,  and  made  a  dash  forward;  then  it 
was  that  she  fired.  If  her  shot  killed  him, 
what  is  she?  What  is  she  at  this  moment? 
I  call  her  a  murderer.  It  was  that  I  want- 
ed to  tell  you,  Paul,  when  I  saw  you  tak- 
ing her  in  your  arms."  Her  face  altered, 
a  strange  expression  came  into  her  eyes. 
"Why  don't  I  see  him  over  there  on  the 
other  beach?"  she  asked,  quickly.  She 
put  one  hand  on  each  side  of  her  mouth, 
and  called,  "  Ferdie  ?  Ferdie?"  listening 
for  the  reply. 

"You  see?"  said  Eve,  with  trembling 
lips. 

"Yes,"  answered  Paul,  watching  the 
quivering  motion.  "I  haven't  had  my 
walk  out,  Eve;  remember  that." 

"  I  can  come  out  again.  After  we  have 
got  her  back." 

Cicely  had  ceased  calling.  She  turned 
and  searched  Eve's  face  with  eyes  that 
dwelt  and  lingered.  "Now  I  know!  Now 
I  know !  It  has  all  come  back  to  me.  It 
was  Ferdie!  She  shot  Fertile!"  And, 
with  a  terrible  cry,  she  threw  herself  on 
Eve,  her  eyes  narrowed  to  two  gleaming 
black  lines. 

But  Paul  easily  caught  her;  he  drew  her 
away.  Lifting  her,  he  carried  her  quick- 
ly toward  the  camp.  Eve  had  disappeared. 
He  looked  for  her  in  vain  ;  he  decided  that 
she  had  hurried  forward  to  make  prepara- 
tion for  Cicely's  coming.  But  when  he 
reached  the  lodge  there  was  no  one  there 
but  Mrs.  Mile. 

In  the  early  evening-,  as  st  ill  she  had  not 
appeared,  he  asked  for  her.  Cicely  was 
sleeping  quietly;  Hollis  and  the  Judge, 
with  their  hats  on,  were  playing  euchre 
by  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp  which 
stood  on  the  rough  table  by  the  camp  fire. 
Mrs.  Mile  volunteered  to  go  in  search. 
And  presently  Eve  came  gliding  out  of 
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the  shadow,  looking-  like  a  spiiut  in  her 
white  dress.  Paul  drew  her  hand  through 
his  arm,  and  they  went  down  to  the  beach. 
Over  the  wide  lake  twilight  still  lingered, 
its  gray  veil  pierced  by  stars.  "  We  will 
stroll  up  and  down,'' he  said;  "I  didn't 
have  my  walk  out.  you  know." 

"Do  you  love  me?  Do  you  love  me 
the  same  as  ever?1'  said  Eve. 

He  could  scarcely  hear  her.  Her  whis- 
per was  almost  like  that  of  death. 

"  Do  you  think  I  have  had  time  to 
change  since  afternoon  ?"  he  asked,  laugh- 
ing. "How  cold  your  hands  are!  "What 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  He  took  her  in 
his  arms,  tenderly. 

And  then  life  came  back  to  the  woman 
he  held ;  came  back  in  the  red  that  flushed 
her  cheeks  and  her  white  throat,  in  the 
thrill  that  passed  over  her,  in  her  quick- 
ened breath.  She  left  him,  and  walked 
by  herself.  But  she  was  no  longer  un- 
happy. 

"Paul,"  she  said,  after  a  while,  "send 
Cicely  home.  Send  her  home  with  her 
grandfather;  she  can  travel  now  without 
danger." 

"  I  can't  desert  Cicely,"  said  Paul,  sur- 
prised. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  desertion.  You  can 
always  help  her;  we  can  both  do  that. 
She  will  be  much  happier  in  her  old 
home." 

"  She's  not  going  to  be  very  happy  any- 
where, I  am  afraid." 

"The  Judge  will  be  happier,"  said  Eve, 
shifting  her  ground. 

"  I  dare  say.    Poor  old  man  !" 

"A  winter  in  Bois  Blanc  would  kill 
him."  Eve  continued. 

"  I  expected  to  go  South  with  them  be- 
fore the  real  winter  begins." 

"Mrs.  Mile  could  go  now.  And — and 
perhaps  Mr.  Hollis." 

"Kit?  What  could  Kit  do  down 
there  ?" 

"Marry  Miss  Sabrina,"  suggested  Eve, 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  wild  laughter,  in 
which  Paul  joined. 

"They  are  all  to  go,  are  they?  But 
you  and  I  are  not  to  go.  Is  that  your 
plan  ?"  he  went  on. 

"Yes." 

He  kissed  her.  "  Paul  Tennant  and  his 
wife  will  take  poor  Cicely  South  them- 
selves," he  said,  stroking  her  hair  caress- 
ingly. "It's  always  braided  so  closely, 
Eve.     How  long  is  it  when  down  ?" 

But  she  did  not  hear  these  whispered 


words;  she  drew  herself  away  from  him 
with  passionate  strength.  "No;  she  must 
go  with  some  one  else;  she  can  go  with 
any  one  you  please;  we  can  have  two 
nurses,  instead  of  one.  But  you — you 
must  not  go.    You  must  stay  with  me." 

"Why,  Eve,  I  hardly  know  you  !  Why 
do  you  feel  so  about  poor  little  Cicely  ? 
Why  do  you  strike;  a  person  who's 
down  ?" 

"Oh  yes— down ;  that  is  what  you  all 
say.  Yet  she  has  had  everything — even 
if  she  has  lost  it  now — and  some  people  go 
through  all  their  lives  without  one  single 
thing  they  really  care;  for.  She  shall  not 
rob  me  of  this;  I  will  not  let  her.  I  defy 
her;  she  shall  not!" 

"She  shall  go  back  to  Romney,"  said 
Paul.  What  these  disagreements  between 
the  two  women  were  about  he  did  not 
know,  probably  they  were  unimportant. 
His  idea  was  that  he  would  marry  Eve  as 
soon  as  possible — within  the  next  ten  days. 
After  they  were  married  he  would  tell  her 
that  it  was  best  that  they  should  take  Cice- 
ly South  themselves,  and  she  would  see 
the  good  sense  of  his  decision.  She  could 
not  have  any  real  dislike  for  poor  little 
Cicely. 

Eve  came  back  to  him  humbly  enough. 
"  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  like  my  interfer- 
ing with  your  plans?"  she  said. 

"  You  may  interfere  as  much  as  you 
like,"  answered  Paul,  smiling. 

"And  you  are  not  angry  with  me?" 

Paul's  answer,  though  silent,  contented 
her. 

XXVIII. 

The  next  day  Paul  started  at  dawn  for 
Bois  Blanc.  He  wished  to  make  the  house 
ready  for  his  wife.  He  had  not  much 
money;  but  there  was  one  room  in  the 
plain  cottage  which  should  be  beautiful. 
No  suspicion  came  to  him  that  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  in  making  it  beautiful; 
his  idea  was  simply  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
new  furniture. 

He  reached  Bois  Blanc  at  night,  and  let 
himself  into  his  cottage  with  his  key; 
lighting  a  candle,  he  went  to  his  room. 
He  had  never  been  dissatisfied  with  this 
simple  apartment;  he  was  not  dissatisfied 
now;  there  was  a  good  closet,  where  he 
could  hang  up  his  clothes;  there  was  a 
broad  shelf,  where  he  could  put  his  hand 
in  the  dark  upon  anything  which  he 
might  want;  there  was  his  iron  bedstead, 
and  there  was  his  white-pine  bureau;  two 
wooden  chairs;  a  wash-hand  stand,  with 
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a  large  bowl;  a  huge  tin  pail  for  water,  a 
flat  bath-tub  in  position  on  the  floor,  and 
plenty  of  towels  and  sponges — what  could 
man  want  more  ? 

But  a  woman  might  want  more;  and  he 
gave  a  little  laugh,  which  had  a  thrill  in 
it,  as  he  thought  of  Eve  standing  there, 
and  looking  about  her  at  his  plain  mascu- 
line arrangements.  The  bare  floor  would 
not  please  her,  perhaps;  he  must  order  a 
carpet.  "  Turkey,"  he  thought,  vaguely; 
he  had  heard  the  word,  and  supposed  that 
it  signified  something  very  light  in  color, 
with  a  great  many  brilliant  roses.  "  Per- 
haps there  ought  to  be  a  few  more  little 
things,1'  he  said  to  himself,  doubtfully. 
Then,  after  another  moment's  survey: 
"But  I  needn't  be  disturbed;  she'll  soon 
fill  it  full  of  tottlish  little  tables  and  dim- 
ity; she'll  flounce  everything  with  white 
muslin,  and  tie  everything  with  blue  rib- 
bons; she'll  overflow  into  the  next  room 
too;  this  won't  be  enough  for  hei*.  Per- 
haps I'd  better  throw  the  two  into  one, 
with  a  big  fire-place — I  know  she  likes  big 
fire-places;  if  it's  as  large  as  that,  I  sha'n't 
be  suffocated,  even  with  all  her  muslin." 
And,  with  another  fond  laugh,  he  turned 
in. 

The  morning  after  Paul's  departure.  Eve 
did  not  go  near  Cicely.  She  asked  Mrs. 
Mile,  in  a  tone  which  even  that  unim- 
aginative woman  found  haughty,  how 
Mrs.  Morrison  was.  (In  reality,  the 
haughtiness  hid  a  trembling,  panting 
fear. ) 

"She  seems  better,  Miss  Bruce,  as  re- 
gards her  physical  state.  Truth  compels 
me  to  add,  however,  that  she  says  extreme- 
ly irrational  things." 

"What  things  ?"  asked  Eve,  with  a  pang 
of  dread.  For  the  things  which  Mrs.  Mile 
would  call  irrational  might  indicate  that 
Cicely  was  herself  again,  Mrs.  Mile's  idea 
of  the  i*ational  being  always  the  common- 
place. 

"  When  she  first,  woke,  ma'am,  she  said, 
'Oh,  what  a  splendid  wind!— how  it  does 
blow!  I  must  go  out  and  run  and  run. 
Can  you  run,  Martha  Jane?'— when  my 
name,  ma'am,  is  Mary  Ann.  Seeing  that 
she  was  so  lively,  I  began  to  tell  her  a 
dream  which  I  had  had— a  dream  which 
Avas  very  amusing.  I  was  dressing  her, 
putting  on  her  sboes;  she  interrupted  me 
as  I  was  kneeling  before  her.  'Martha 
Jane,1  says  she,  fixing  me  with  her  big 
black  eyes,  'dreams  are  the  reflections  of 
our  thoughts  by  day.     I  know  all  your 


thoughts  by  day;  they  are  wearing.  I 
don't  want  repetitions  of  them  by  night.' 
Now,  ma'am,  could  anything  be  more  irra- 
tional ?" 

"  Sbe  is  herself  again,"  thought  Eve. 
She  went  off  into  the  forest,  and  did  not 
return  until  the  noon  meal  was  over.  Go- 
ing to  the  kitchen,  she  ate  some  bread  :  she 
was  fond  of  dry  bread.  Coming  back  af- 
ter this  frugal  repast,  she  still  avoided 
Cicely's  lodge;  she  went  down  to  the 
beach.  Here  her  restlessness  ceased  for 
the  moment;  she  sat  looking  over  the  wa- 
ter, her  eyes  not  seeing  it,  seeing  only 
Paul.  After  half  an  hour,  Hollis,  with 
simulated  carelessness,  passed  that  Avay 
and  stopped.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her  face 
he  said  to  himself,  "They  are  to  be  mar- 
ried immediately." 

"  We  sha'n't  be  staying  much  longer  at 
Jupiter  Light,  I  guess,"  he  said  aloud,  in  a 
jocular  tone. 

"No,"  Eve  answered.  "The  summer 
is  really  over,"  she  added,  as  if  in  expla- 
nation. 

"  Don't  look  much  like  it  to-day." 
She  made  no  reply. 

"Paul  went  back  to  Bois  Blanc  rather 
in  a  hurry,  didn't  he?"  pursued  Hollis, 
playing  with  his  misery. 

"  Yes.  He  has  a  good  deal  to  do,"  she 
continued.  If  he  could  not  resist  playing 
with  his  misery,  neither  could  she  help 
exulting  in  her  happiness,  parading  it  for 
her  own  joy  in  spoken  words,  which  she 
did  not  suppose  that  he  could  interpret. 

"Good  deal  to  do?  He  didn't  tell  me 
about  it;  perhaps  I  could  have  helped 
him,"  Hollis  went  on,  awkwardly,  but 
looking  at  her  with  all  his  heart  in  his 
eyes — his  poor,  hungry,  unsatisfied  old 
heart. 

"  You  could  be  of  use  to  us,"  said  Eve, 
suddenly.  ("Us!"  thought  Hollis.)  "The 
very  greatest,  Mr.  Hollis.  If  you  would 
go  South  with  Judge  Abercrombie  and 
Mrs.  Morrison,  it  would  be  everything. 
They  will  probably  go  in  a  week  or  ten 
days.  Mrs.  Mile  accompanies  them,  of 
course;  but  if  you  could  go  too,  it  would 
be  so  much  safer." 

"And  you  to  stay  in  Bois  Blanc  with 
Paul,"  thought  Hollis.  "  I  don't  grudge 
it  to  you,  Evie,  God  knows  I  don't— may 
you  be  very  happy,  sweet  one! — but  I 
shall  have  to  get  out  of  this  all  the  same. 
I'm  ashamed  of  myself,  old  fellow  that  I 
am,  but  I  can't  stand  it;  I  shall  have  to 
go.    I'll  go  West." 
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Eve.  meanwhile,  was  waiting  for  his  re- 
ply. "Of  course  I'll  go,  Miss  Bruce,"  lie 
answered  aloud;  "should  like  nothing 
better  than  a  little  run  down  South. 
Why,  the  old  Judge  and  me,  we'll  make 
a  regular  spree  of  it!''  And  he  slapped 
his  leg  loudly  in  confirmation. 

Eve  gave  him  a  bright  smile  by  way  of 
thanks.  But  she  was  too  much  absorbed 
to  talk  long  with  anybody,  and  presently 
she  left  him,  taking  a  path  through  the 
woods. 

In  fifteen  minutes  her  restlessness 
brought  her  back  again.  She  stopped  at 
the  edge  of  the  camp.  Porlcy,  near  by, 
was  making  "houses" — that  is,  squares 
and  pyramids  of  the  little  white  pebbles  of 
the  beach,  which  Master  Jack  demolished 
when  completed,  with  the  shouts  of  a  con- 
queror. "  Porley,  go  and  ask  the  nurse 
how  Mrs.  Morrison  is  now; — whether  she 
is  more  quiet." 

"Mis'  Morrison,  she's  ebber  so  much 
weller  to-day,"  volunteered  Porley. 
"When  she  ain't  so  quiet,  Miss  Bruce — 
droppin'  off  inter  naps  all  de  time — den 
she's  weller." 

"  Do  as  I  tell  you,"  said  Eve. 

The  girl  went  off. 

"  House,"  demanded  Jack. 

Eve  took  him  on  her  shoulder  instead. 

"Sing  to  Jacky;  poor,  poor  Jacky!" 
said  the  child,  gurgling  with  glee. 

"  Mis'  Mile,  she  say  Mis'  Morrison  done 
gone  ter  sleep  dish  yere  minute,"  reported 
Porley,  with  a  crestfallen  air,  returning. 

Eve's  spirits  rose.  "Oh,  Jack,  Jack, 
what  a  naughty  boy  !"  She  laughed  con- 
vulsively, lifting  up  her  shoulder,  as  the 
child  tried  to  insert  one  of  his  pebbles  un- 
der her  little  linen  collar,  selecting  a  par- 
ticularly ticklish  spot  on  her  throat  under 
the  ear  for  the  purpose.  "Do  you  want 
to  go  out  on  the  lake  ?" 

Jack  dropped  his  pebble;  he  was  always 
wild  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of  a  voy- 
age. Porley  picked  up  his  straw  hat,  and 
brought  his  little  coat,  in  case  the  air 
should  grow  cool;  in  ten  minutes  they 
were  afloat.  Eve  turned  the  canoe  up  the 
lake,  rowing  eastward. 

After  a  voyage  of  half  an  hour  she 
headed  the  boat  shoreward  and  landed; 
the  woods  hereabout  had  a  gray-green 
look  which  tempted  her;  they  brought 
back  the- memory  of  the  first  walk  she  had 
taken  alone  with  Paul.  "See  to  Jack," 
she  said  to  Porley,  briefly,  lifting  the  child 
safely  to  the  beach.     "I  shall  be  back  in 


ten  minutes  or  so."  Entering  the  wood, 
she  walked  on  at  random,  keeping  within 
sight  of  the  water. 

She  was  lost  in  a  day-dream,  one  of 
those  day-dreams  which  come  sometimes 
to  certain  temperaments  with  such  vivid- 
ness that  the  real  world  disappears;  she- 
was  with  Paul,  she  was  looking  at  him, 
his  arm  was  round  her;  their  future  life 
together  unrolled  itself  before  her  day  by 
clay,  hour  by  hour,  in  all  its  details;  in  her 
happiness  all  remembrance  of  the  past 
even,  with  its  horror  and  its  fear,  vanish- 
ed away. 

How  long  this  state  lasted  she  never 
knew.  At  a  certain  point  a  distant  cry 
crossed  the  still  ecstasy;  but  it  reached 
her  vaguely,  it  did  not  bring  her  back.  A 
second  .summons  was  more  distinct.  But 
it  seemed  an  inijKTtinenee  which  it  was 
not  necessary  to  answer.  A  third  time 
came  the  sound,  and  now  there  wrere  syl- 
lables: "MissE-eve!  MissE-eve!"  Then, 
a  moment  later,  "  Oh,  Baby  /"  She  recog- 
nized the  shrillness  of  a  negro  woman's 
voice;  it  was  Porley.  "Baby?"  That 
could  only  mean  Jack!  The  trance  was 
over;  she  remembered  not  only  the  child, 
but  his  father;  she  felt  as  if  a  whip  had 
been  brought  suddenly  down  upon  her 
shoulders.  She  rushed  to  the  lake,  and 
from  there  down  the  beach  toward  the 
spot  where  she  had  left  the  child. 

The  screams  grew  louder.  A  bend  hid 
that  part  of  the  beach  from  her  view; 
would  she  never  reach  the  end  of  that 
bend  !  She  ran  with  all  her  strength,  pos- 
sessed by  a  great  fear.  The  words  of  her 
brother's  last  letter  came  to  her,  so  full  of 
pride  and  joy  in  the  "little  son."  "O 
Jack,  don't  let  anything  happen  to  Baby! 
O  Jack,  don't!" 

At  last  she  was  n earing  the  end  of  the 
bend.  She  had  made  her  greatest  haste, 
her  face  was  flushed  with  dark  red,  her 
limbs  trembled;  breath  was  almost  gone. 
But  she  forgot  that  she  was  suffering 
when  she  saw  what  had  happened:  the 
child,  alone  in  the  canoe,  had  been  carried 
out  to  deep  water. 

Porley,  frantic  with  grief,  had  waded 
out,  as  far  as  she  could;  she  was  standing 
with  the  water  up  to  her  chin,  sobbing 
aloud.  Eve's  crimsoned  face  turned 
white.  As  yet  she  could  not  speak  ;  with 
her  eves  half  closed  from  dizziness,  she 
beckoned  to  Porley  to  come  to  her.  Then, 
with  her  head  thrown  back,  she  forced 
herself  to  stand  motionless,  in  order  to  be 
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able  to  breathe  freely  again.  As  Porley 
came  up,  "Stop  crying!"  she  managed  to 
say.  Then,  after  a  moment:  "We  must 
not  frighten  him.  Go  back  under  the 
trees  where  he  cannot  see  you,  and  sit 
there  quietly.    Don't  speak." 

When  she  was  left  alone  she  walked 
up  the  beach  until  she  was  on  a  line  with 
the  canoe;  the  boat  moved  waywardly 
and  slowly;  but  it  was  being  carried  all 
the  time  still  farther  from  the  shore. 
"  Jacky,  are  you  having  a  good  time  out 
there  ?"  she  called,  with  a  smiling  face,  as 
though  the  escapade  had  been  his  own, 
and  he  had  cleverly  out-witted  them. 

There  was  not  a  grain  of  the  coward 
in  the  child.  "Ess,"  he  called  back,  tri- 
umphantly. He  was  sitting  on  a  folded 
shawl  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  holding 
on  with  his  hands  to  the  sides;  his  eyes 
came  just  above  its  edge. 

"Aunty  Eve  is  going  to  get  a  boat  and 
come  out  after  you, "Eve  went  on.  "  Then 
we'll  go  fishing.  But  Jack  must  sit  per- 
fectly still,  or  else  she  won't  come.  Per- 
fectly still.    Does  Jacky  hear  ?" 

"  Ess,"  called  Jack  again. 

"If  you  are  tired,  put  your  head  down 
and  go  to  sleep.  Aunty  Eve  will  come, 
soon  if  you  are  still;  not  if  you  move 
about." 

"I's  still,"  called  Jack,  in  a  high  key. 

"If  there  was  only  a  man  here!  A 
man  could  swim  out  and  bring  the  boat 
in,"  she  thought,  wriuging  her  hands,  and 
then  stopping,  lest  Jack  should  see  the 
motion.  She  did  not  allow  herself  to 
think.  "If  Paid  were  only  here!"  It 
was  on  Paul's  account,  to  be  able  to  think 
of  him  by  herself,  to  dream  of  their  daily 
life  together — it  was  for  this  that  she  had 
left  her  brother's  child  on  that  solitary 
beach,  with  only  a  careless  negro  girl  to 
watch  over  him.  But  there  was  no  man 
near,  and  there  was  no  second  boat;  the 
canoe  was  already  visibly  farther  away; 
little  Jack's  eyes,  looking  at  her,  were  be- 
coming indistinct,  she  could  see  only  the 
outline  of  his  head  and  the  yellow  of  his 
golden  curls.  She  waved  her  hand  to  him 
and  sang,  clearly  and  gayly : 

"Row  the  boat,  row  the  boat,  up  to  the  strand; 
Before  our  door  there  is  dry  land." 

And  Jack  answered  with  a  distinct  "Ess." 
Then  he  tried  to  go  on  with  it.  "Who 
pums  idder,  all  booted  an'  spur-r-rd,"  he 
chanted,  straining  his  little  lungs  to  the 
utmost,  so  that  his  auntie  should  hear  him. 


The  tears  poured  down  Eve's  cheeks  as 
she  heard  the  baby  voice;  she  knew  he 
could  not  see  them.  For  an  instant,  she 
thought  of  trying  to  swim  out  to  him  her- 
self. "I  can  swim  a  little;  I've  heard 
that  people  sometimes  swim  instinctively, 
if  thrown  suddenly  into  deep  water."  She 
began  to  unbutton  her  boots.  But  there 
was  no  rock  from  which  she  could  throw 
herself,  she  would  have  to  wade  out ;  that 
instinctive  knowledge — perhaps  it  only 
came  with  the  shock  of  a  plunge.  In  ad- 
dition, if  she  should  sink,  there  would  be 
no  one  to  save  Jack.  She  rebuttoned  her 
boots  and  ran  to  Porley.  "Go  to  the 
beach,  and  walk  up  and  down  where  Jack 
can  see  you.  Call  to  him  once  in  awhile, 
but  not  too  often.  Call  gayly;  don't  let 
him  see  that  you  are  frightened;  if  he 
thinks  you  are  frightened,  he  wTill  become 
frightened  himself  and  move  about;  then 
he  will  upset  the  boat.  Do  you  under- 
stand what  I  mean  ?  I  am  going  back  to 
the  camp  for  another  canoe.  Keep  him 
in  sight;  and  try — do  try  to  be  sensible." 

She  was  off.  Without  m  uch  hope,  trem- 
bling with  foreboding,  she  began  her  race. 
Before  she  passed  beyond  hearing,  Porley 's 
voice  came  to  her:  "  Hi-yi,  dah,  Jack? 
Yo're  kyar'in  on  now,  ain't  yer !  Splendid 
fun,  sho !  Wisht  I  was  'long !"  And  then 
followed  a  high  chuckle,  which  Porley  in- 
tended as  a  gay  laugh.  At  least  the  girl 
had  understood. 

Eve  could  run  very  swiftly;  her  light 
figure,  with  its  long  step,  made  running 
easy  to  her.  Yet  each  minute  was  now  so 
precious  that  instinctively  she  used  every 
precaution :  she  let  her  arms  hang  life- 
lessly, so  that  no  energy  should  be  spent 
in  poising  them ;  she  kept  her  lips  apart, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  beach  about  two 
yards  in  advance  of  her,  so  that  she  could 
select  as  she  ran  the  best  places  for  her 
feet,  and  avoid  the  loose  stones.  Her  slen- 
der feet,  too  (undressed  they  were  models 
for  a  Greek  sculptor),  aided  her  by  their 
elasticity;  she  wore  a  light  boot,  longer 
than  her  foot,  and  the  silken  web  of  her 
stocking  was  longer,  so  that  her  step  was 
never  cramped.  But  with  all  her  effort 
she  could  not  run  as  rapidly  as  her  canoe 
had  skimmed  the  water  under  her  strong 
strokes  when  it  brought  her  the  other 
way;  and  that  voyage  had  lasted  a  long 
half- hour  —  she  remembered  this  with 
dread.  Could  she  run  for  a  half-hour  or 
longer  ?  How  much  might  happen  in  that 
time ! 
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For  the  first  ten  minutes  she  ran  rap- 
idly—too rapidly;  then,  feeling  that  her 
breath  was  labored,  she  forced  herself  to 
slacken  her  pace  and  make  it  more  regu- 
lar; as  much  as  possible  like  a  machine. 
Thus  she  ran  on  for  another  ten  minutes. 
Then  gradually  she  fell  into  a  long  swing- 
ing step,  throwing  her  body  forward  a  lit- 
tle from  right  to  left  as  her  weight  fell 
now  upon  one  foot,  now  upon  the  other; 
this  change  was  such  a  relief  that  she  felt 
as  if  she  could  run  for  ten  miles  more; 
and  she  did  go  on  for  another  twenty 
minutes  with  comparative  ease.  But 
still  fifteen  minutes  must  pass  before  the 
camp  could  come  within  her  sight;  and 
ere  they  were  over,  she  had  reached  the 
end  of  all  her  arrangements,  experiments, 
and  subterfuges;  she  was  exhausted,  she 
could  hear  herself  breathe  with  a  panting 
sound. 

"  If  I  can  only  keep  on  until  they  see 
me!" 

The  camp  had  an  unusually  quiet  look; 
so  far  as  her  eyes,  injected  with  red  by 
the  effort  she  had  made,  could  see,  there 
were  no  moving  figures  anywhere;  no 
one  sitting  on  the  benches;  no  one  on 
the  beach.  Where  were  all  the  people  ? 
What  could  have  become  of  them?  Hollis 
and  the  Judge?  Even  the  cook  and  the 
Irishmen?  Nothing  stirred ;  it  seemed  to 
her  as  if  the  very  leaves  on  the  trees  and 
the  waters  of  the  lake  had  been  struck  by 
an  unnatural  calm.  Usually  there  was 
the  wash  of  the  wavelets  on  the  beach,  to- 
day there  was  not  a  sound ;  the  water  lay 
flat  on  the  pebbly  bottom,  and  one  could 
not  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  nowhere 
was  it  more  than  a  foot  deep,  even  far 
out;  a  great  lifeless  pond. 

At  last  she  came  to  the  first  stakes, 
where  the  nets  were  sometimes  spread 
out.  The  nets  were  not  there  now.  Then 
she  came  to  the  cistern — a  sunken  cask  to 
which  water  was  brought  from  an  ice-cold 
spring;  still  no  sound.  Then  the  wood- 
pile ;  the  Irishmen  had  evidently  been  add- 
ing to  it  that  day,  for  an  axe  remained  in 
a  severed  trunk;  but  no  one  was  there. 
Though  she  had  kept  up  her  rapid  pace 
without  break  as  she  ran  past  these  famil- 
iar objects,  there  was  now  a  singing  in  her 
ears,  and  she  could  not  see  with  distinct- 
ness, everything  being  rimmed  by  the  hot 
l'ed  blur  which  seemed  to  exhale  from  her 
own  eyes— a  red  blur  with  yellow  flashes 
in  it  which  were  dazzling.  She  reached 
the  line  of  lodges  at  last;   leaving  the 
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beach,  and  going  through  the  wood  with 
the  same  rushing  speed,  she  went  straight 
to  Cicely's  door.  It  was  closed.  Sin; 
opened  it.  "Cicely?"  she  said,  or  rather 
her  lips  formed  the  name  without  a  sound. 

"  Where  is  Jack  ?"  cried  Cicely,  spring- 
ing up  as  soon  as  she  saw  Eve's  face. 

They  met,  grasping  each  other's  hands. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  What  have  you  done 
with  him?"  Cicely  repeated,  holding  Eve 
with  a  grasp  of  iron. 

Eve  could  not  talk.  But  she  felt  the 
agony  in  the  mother's  cry.  "Safe,"  she 
articulated. 

Cicely  relaxed  her  hold.  She  brought 
a  glass  of  water  and  held  it  to  Eve's  lips. 
Eve  drank;  she  sank  to  her  knees  without 
a  sound;  thence  to  the  floor. 

Cicely  seemed  to  understand ;  she 
brought  a  pillow  with  business-like  swift- 
ness, and  placed  it  under  Eve's  head ;  then 
she  waited.  Eve's  eyes  were  closed;  her 
throat  and  chest  labored  so,  as  she  lay 
with  her  head  thrown  back,  that  Cicely 
bent  down  and  quickly  took  out  the  little 
arrow  pin,  and  unbuttoned  the  top  but- 
tons of  her  dress.  This  relieved  Eve;  the 
convulsive  panting  grew  quiet. 

But  with  her  first  long  breath  she  was 
on  her  feet  again.  "Come!"  she  said. 
She  opened  the  door  and  left  the  lodge, 
hurrying  down  to  the  beach;  thence  she 
ran  westward  along  the  shore  to  the  point 
where  the  canoes  were  kept.  Cicely  ran 
by  her  side  without  speaking:  they  had 
no  need  of  words. 

Reaching  the  boats,  Eve  began  to  push 
one  of  them  toward  the  water.  "Call 
Mr.  Hollis.  -Go  up  to  the  edge  of  the  wood 
and  call,"  she  said  to  Cicely,  briefly. 

"  Gone  fishing, "Cicely  responded,  help- 
ing to  push  the  boat  on  the  other  side. 

At  this  moment  some  one  appeared — 
one  of  the  Irishmen. 

"  Take  him  and  follow  in  that  other  ca- 
noe," said  Eve.  "We  want  all  the  help 
we  can  get." 

As  they  pushed  off  rapidly — three  min- 
utes had  not  passed  since  they  left  the 
lodge — Mary  Ann  Mile  came  hurrying 
down  to  the  shore;  she  had  been  taking 
her  daily  exercise — a  brisk  walk  of  half 
an  hour,  timed  by  her  watch.  "Mrs. 
Morrison,  Mrs.  Morrison,  where  are  you 
going?    Take  me  with  you." 

Cicely  did  not  even  look  at  her.  "Go 
on,"  she  said  to  the  man. 

Eve  was  paddling  rapidly;  the  second 
canoe  followed  hers. 
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When  Mary  Ann  Mile  found  that  the 
-  - 
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As  soon  as  they  were  fairly  afloat  Ci- 
cely called:  "  WLere  is  Jack?    Tell  me 

"Presently."  answered  Eve.  without 
"He  is  out  on  the  lake,  in  the  ca- 

3     -  fast  • 
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Ere  ma.de  swift,  tireless  strokes:  the 
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"Your  ar::.s  are  like  ■prill;—  twigs: 
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At  frst  Ere  saw  nothing.    Then  she 
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"Tell  Mrs.  Morrison.    She's  coming." 


said  Eve.  She  turned  her  boat  and  pad- 
dled out  rapid j  y  toward  the  speck. 

"  If  I  only  had  matches:  it  will  be  dark 
soon.  But  it's  so  calm  that  notions  can 
have  hit  pened  t.  n.m.  11 :  •• ...  ••  •  •  •  .' 
In  spate  of  her  pretended  certainty,  how- 
ever, dread  held  her  heart  as  in  a  vise. 
"  1  --;r_'t  think— only  row."  She  tried  to 
keep  her  mind  a  blank  and  passive,  resort- 
ing to  the  device  of  counting  her  strokes 
with  g;eat  interest.  On  the  light  craft 
sped,  with  the  peculiar  skimming  motion 
of  the  Indian  canoe,  as  if  it  were  gliding 
:  ver  the  surface  of  the  "water.  The  twi- 
light grew  deeper. 

There  came  a  little  gust,  and  lightning 
showed  itself  for  an  instant  in  the  thick 
bank  of  clouds  across  the  southern  sky. 
"Is  there  going  to  be  a  storm V  She 

■  ■  ■ 
:  2  her  : 

"Have  yon  ever  been  out  in  a  canoe 
j 

keeping  her  own  boat  well  away  from 

"Take  Mrs.  Morrison  back  to  shore, 
then,  as  fast  as  yon  can." 

flashing  eyes. 

There  came  another  gnst  The  man. 
perplexed  by  the  contrary  orders,  turned 
his  boat  the  wrong  way :  it  ca:  eenen.  tnen 
righted  itself. 

"Take  her  back."  called  Eve,  starting 

£ 

"Follow  th.-t  canoel"  said  Cicely. 

The  man  tried  to  obey  Cicely:  to  in- 
-  -  - 

■paddled  with  his  back  bent.    There  came 

er  j  : 
again,  and  he  lost  his  balance:  he  gave  a 
yelk  For  a  moment  Eve  thought  he  had 
gone  overboard.  But  he  had  only  crouch- 
ed. "Go back — while  you  can."  she  called, 
warninrly. 

And  this  time  he  obeyed  her. 

"  Zve.  take  me  with  you — take  me!" 
cried  Cicely,  in  a  tone  that  went  to  the 
heart.. 

"  We  needn't  both  of  us  die."  Eve  an- 
swered, calling  hack  for  the  last  time. 

As  she  went  forward  on  her  course. 
iiL'htni:  hei:  .n  t:  si.  w  itself  frequently 
in  pallid  forks  on  the  dark  cloud-bank. 
"  li  only  there's  no  gale!"  she  thought. 
Through  these  minutes  she  had  been  ab.e 
to  distinguish  what  she  supposed  was  the 
baby's  canoe :  but  now  she  lost  it  She 
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rowed  on  at  random  ;  then  she  began  to  call. 
Nothing  answered.  The  lightning  grew 
brighter,  and  she  blessed  its  Hashes;  they 
would  show  her,  perhaps,  what  she  was 
in  search  of ;  with  every  gleam  she  scanned 
the  lake  in  a  different  direction.  But  she 
saw  nothing.  She  called  again :  "Jacky? 
Jack-y  V}  A  great  bird  Hew  by,  close  over 
her  head,  and  startled  her;  its  wings  made 
a  rushing  sound.  "Jack-y?  Jack-y  V 
She  rowed  on,  calling  desperately. 

It  was  now  perfectly  dark.  Presently 
an  unusually  brilliant  gleam  revealed  for 
an  instant  a  dark  object  on  her  left.  She 
rowed  toward  it.  "  Jacky,  speak  to  Aunty 
Eve.  Aunty  Eve  is  close  beside  you.'' 
She  put  her  whole  heart  into  this  cry ;  then 
she  waited,  breathless. 

From  a  distance  came  a  sound,  the 
sweetest  which  Eve  Bruce  had  ever  heard. 
"Ess,"  said  Jack's  brave  little  voice. 

She  tried  to  row  toward  it.  Before 
she  could  reach  the  spot  a  wind  coming 
from  the  south  drove  her  canoe  back. 
"Jacky,  Jacky,  say  yes  again." 

"Ess,"  said  the  little  voice,  fainter  and 
farther  away. 

The  wind  was  stronger  now,  and  it 
began  to  make  a  noise  too  as  it  crossed 
the  lake. 

"  Jackv,  Jackv.  vou  must  answer  me." 
"  Ess." 

A  crashing  peal  of  thunder  broke  over 
their  heads.  "When  it  had  ceased,  she 
could  hear  the  poor  little  lad  crying.  His 
boat  must  have  drifted,  for  his  voice  came 
from  a  new  direction. 

"I  am  coming  directly  to  you.  Jacky."' 
she  called,  altering  her  course  rapidly. 

The  thunder  began  again,  and  tilled  her 
ears.     When  it  ceased,  all  was  still. 

"Jacky !  Jacky !" 

No  answer. 

And  now  there  came  another  cry: 
"  Eve,  where  are  you  !  Wait  for  me." 
It  was  Cicely. 

"This  way,"  called  Eve,  loudly. 

She  never  dreamed  that  Cicely  was 
alone.  She  supposed  that  the  Irishman  had 
taken  heart  of  grace  and  ventured  back. 
But  presently  a  canoe  touched  hers,  and 
there  in  the  night  she  saw  Cicely  all  alone, 
like  a  phantom.  "Baby?"  demanded 
Cicely,  holding  the  edge  of  Eve's  boat. 

I  heard  him  only  a  moment  ago," 
answered  Eve,  as  excited  as  herself. 
"Jacky  !  Jacky  !" 

No  reply. 

Then   Cicely's   voice   sounded  forth 


clearly:  "It's  mamma,  Jack.  Speak  to 
mamma. " 

•"  Mam-ma  !"  came  the  answer.  A  dis- 
tant sound,  but  full  of  joy. 

Eve  put  her  paddle  in  the  water  again. 
"Wait,"  said  Cicely.  And  she  stepped 
from  her  canoe  into  Eve's,  performing  the 
difficult  feat  without  hesitation  or  tremor. 
The  other  canoe  was  abandoned,  and  Eve 
was  off  with  a  strong  stroke. 

"Call,"  she  said. 

Cicely  called,  and  .Jack  answered. 
"  Call  again." 

"  His  poor  little  throat  will  be  so  tired  !" 
said  Cicely,  her  own  voice  trembling. 
"  We  must,'''  said  Eve. 
"  Jack-v ?" 
"  Ess."" 

On  they  went,  never  reaching  him, 
though  he  answered  four  times.  For,  in 
spite  of  the  intensity  of  Eve's  effort,  the 
sound  constantly  changed  its  direction. 
Cicely  called  to  her  child  :  she  sang  to  him  ; 
she  even  laughed.  "  How  slow  you  are !" 
she  said  to  Eve.     "  Don't  stop!" 

"  I  stopped  to  listen." 

But  presently  they  were  both  listening 
in  vain.     Jack's  voice  had  ceased. 

The  wind  now  blew  not  in  gusts,  but 
steadily.  Eve  still  rowed  with  all  her 
strength,  in  reality  at  random,  though. 
With  each  new  flash  of  lightning  she  took 
a  new  direction,  so  that  her  course  re- 
sembled the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

"He  has  of  course  fallen  asleep,"  said 
Cicely ;  "he  is  always  so  good  aboutgoing 
to  bed."' 

Their  canoe  now  rose  and  fell  percep- 
tibly; the  strange  tranquillity  of  the  lake 
was  broken:  it  was  no  longer  gray  glass, 
nor  a  black  floor.  First  there  was  a  swell, 
then  little  waves  showed  themselves,  by-* 
and-by  the  waves  had  crests.  Eve,  kneel- 
ing on  the  bottom,  exerted  all  her  intelli- 
gence to  keep  the  boat  in  the  right  posi- 
tion. 

These  canoes  never  tip  over  when  left 
alone:  it's  only  when  people  try  to  guide 
them,"  said  Cicely,  confidently.  "Now 
Jack's  just  like  no  one.  asleep  as  he  is 
on  the  bottom;  he's  so  very  light,  you 
know." 

Words  were  becoming  difficult.  Their 
canoe  rose  on  the  crest  of  one  wave,  then 
plunged  down  into  the  hollow  behind  it, 
then  rose  on  the  next.  A  light  flared  on 
the  left;  it  was  low  down,  seeming  below 
their  own  level. 

"They  have  kindled  —  a  fire  —  on  the 
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beach,"  called  Eve.  She  was  obliged  to 
call  no\r,  though  Cicely  was  so  near. 

"Yes.    Porley,"  Cicely  answered. 

They  were  not  so  far  out  as  they  had 
thought:  the  light  of  (he  fire  showed  that. 
Perhaps  they  had  been  going  round  in  a 
circle. 

Eve  was  now  letting  the  boat  drift; 
Jack's  canoe  was  drifting;  the  same  cur- 
rents  and  wind  might  take  theirs  in  the 
same  direction.  It  was  not  very  long 
since  they  had  heard  his  last  cry:  he 
could  not  be  far  away.  The  lightning 
came  in  great  sheets  of  white  light. 
These  were  blinding,  but  if  one  could 
bear  to  look,  they  lit  up  the  surface  of 
the  water  for  an  instant  with  extraor- 
dinary distinctness.  Cicely,  from  her 
babyhood  so  impressionable  to  lightning, 
let  its  glare  sweep  over  her  unmoved. 
But  her  beautiful  eyes  were  near-sighted ; 
she  could  not  see  far.  Eve.  on  the  con- 
trary, had  eyesight  like  that  of  an  eagle. 
After  what  seemed  a  long  time  (it  was 
fifteen  minutes), she  distinguished  a  dark, 
low  outline  very  near  at  hand.  She  sent 
the  boat  in  that  direction  with  all  her 
strength. 

"  It's  Jack  !"  she  called  to  Cicely. 

Cicely,  holding  on  to  the  sides  of  the 
canoe,  kept  her  head  turned,  peering  for- 
ward with  her  unseeing  eyes  into  the 
alternating  darkness  and  dazzling  glare. 
The  flashes  were  so  near  sometimes  that 
it  seemed  as  if  they  would  sweep  across 
them,  touch  them,  and  shrivel  them  up. 

Now  they  approached  the  other  boat; 
they  came  up  to  it  on  the  crest  of  a  wave. 
Cicely  took  hold  of  its  edge,  and  the  two 
boats  went  down  into  the  hollow  behind 
together. 

•  "Sit — in  the  centre — as  much — as  you 
can."  Eve  shouted.  Then,  being  the  tall- 
er, she  rose,  and  in  the  next  flash  looked 
within.  There  lay  Jack  in  the  bottom, 
probably  unconscious,  a  still  little  figure 
with  a  white  face. 

"  He's  there."  she  called,  triumphantly. 
And  then  they  went  up  on  the  next  wave 
together,  and  down  again. 

"Slip— your  hand— along — to  the  end," 
Eve  called. 

Cicely  obeyed. 

The  second  canoe,  which  all  her  strength 
had  scarcely  been  able  to  hold  alongside, 
now  accompanied  them  more  easily,  tow- 
ed by  its  stern.  If  it  could  have  followed 
them  instead  of  accompanying  them,  that 
would  have  been  easier  still;  but  Cicely's 


seat  was  at  the  bow,  and  Eve  did  not  dare 
risk  a  change  of  places.  With  the  boat 
in  tow  she  paddled  toward  the  shore  as 
well  as  she  could,  guided  by  the  fire, 
which  was  large  and  bright,  poor  Porley, 
owing  to  whose  carelessness  in  the  second 
place  the  accident  had  occurred  (Eve's  in 
the  first  place),  expending  in  the  collect- 
ing of  dry  fuel  all  the  energy  of  her  re- 
pentance and  her  grief.  They  were  not 
very  far  out,  but  progress  was  diflicult. 
Eve  was  not  an  expert;  she  did  not  know 
how  to  allow  for  the  opposition,  the  dead 
weight  of  the  second  canoe  attached  to 
the  bow  of  her  own.  Every  now  and 
then,  owing  to  her  lack  of  skill,  the  wind 
would  strike  it,  and  drive  it  from  her  so 
strongly  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  con- 
necting link.  Cicely's  little  arm,  would  be 
drawn  from  its  socket.  The  red  glow  of 
the  fire  looked  human  and  home-like  to 
these  wanderers.  Should  they  ever  reach 
it?  The  waves  grew  more  formidable  as 
they  approached  the  beach;  they  were 
like  breakers.  Eve  exerted  all  her  force, 
yet  their  progress  seemed  snail-like.  At 
length,  when  they  were  so  far  in  that  she 
could  distinguish  the  figures  of  Porley 
and  the  Irishman  outlined  against  the 
fire,  there  came  a  breaker  which  struck 
the  second  canoe  full  on  its  side,  filling 
it  with  water.  Cicely  gave  a  wild  shriek 
of  rage  as  it  was  forced  from  her  grasp. 
At  the  same  instant  the  aunt,  leaving  the 
paddle  behind  her.  sprang  into  the  sink- 
ing craft,  and  seizing  the  child,  who  was 
under  water,  went  down  with  him  into 
the  dark  lake. 

She  came  up  again,  grasping  the  side 
of  the  boat.  With  one  arm  she  lifted  the 
child  and  gave  him  to  his  mother,  an 
enormous  effort  of  strength,  as  his  little 
body  was  rigid  and  heavy — like  death. 

And  then  they  got  ashore,  they  hardly 
knew  how.  though  it  took  a  long  time. 
Eve  clinging  to  the  stern  and  Cicely  pad- 
dling, her  child  at  her  feet.  The  Irish- 
man came  to  their  assistance  as  soon  as  he 
could;  the  wind  blew  them  toward  the 
beach  ;  Porley  helped  when  it  came  to 
the  landing.  In  reality  they  were  blown 
ashore. 

Jack  was  restoi-ed.  As  Eve  ceased  her 
efforts  —  she  had  worked  over  him  for 
twenty  minutes — and  gave  him  alive  and 
warm  again  to  his  mother's  arms,  Cicely 
kissed  her  cheek. 

"Bend  down  your  head.  Eve,  I  for- 
give you.    I  know  all.    There  is  nothing 
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the  matter  with  me  now,  and  so  you  can 
be  sure  that  I  mean  what  I  say.  I  know 
all  and  I  forgive  you,  because  you  have 
saved  my  child." 

XXIX. 

Mary  Ann  Mile,  close-reefed  as  to  her 
skirts,  and  walking'  solidly  and  steadily, 
reached  the  shipwrecked  party  soon  after 
nine  o'clock.  As  she  came  by  the  beach, 
the  brilliant  light  of  Porley's  fire  guided 
her.  as  it  had  guided  Cicely  and  Eve  out 
on  the  dark  lake.  Mary  Ann  Mile  asked 
no  questions;  her  keen  eyes  took  in  im- 
mediately Eve's  wet  clothes  and  Jack's 
no  clothes,  the  child  being  wrapped  mere- 
ly in  a  shawl.  She  said  to  the  Irishman, 
who  was  wet  also:  "Patrick  Carty,  you 
go  back  to  the  camp ;  you  run  just  as  fast 
as  you  can  split;  tell  them  what's  happen- 
ed, and  let  them  send  for  us  as  soon  as 
they  can.     Tain't  going  to  rain,  I  guess." 

The  man  hesitated. 

"Well,  what  are  you  about?"  asked 
Mrs.  Mile,  walking  up  to  him  threaten- 
ingly, her  beetle  shawl-pins  shining  in 
the  lire-light. 

The  Irishman,  who  had  been  in  a  con- 
fused state  ever  since  Cicely  had  forced 
his  canoe  into  the  water  again  after  he 
had  hauled  it  up  on  the  beach,  and  had 
beaten  his  hands  off  fiercely  with  the  oar 
when  he  had  tried  to  stop  her  progress — 
a  little  creature  like  that  turning  sudden- 
ly so  strong — answered,  hurriedly,  "Its 
goin'  I  am:  ye  can  see  it  yersilf!"  and 
was  oft"  like  a  shot.  "ir«»  attack  from  a 
fimmale  is  enough  in  wan  night,"  was  his 
thought. 

The  nurse  then  effected  a  change  of 
dress  ;  with  the  aid  of  part  of  her  own 
clothing  and  part  of  Cicely's  she  got  Eve 
and  Jack  into  dry  garments  of  some  sort, 
Jack  being  wrapped  in  a  flannel  petticoat. 
The  wind  had  grown  much  more  violent, 
but  the  strange  atmospheric  conditions 
had  passed  away ;  the  lightning  had 
ceased;  it  was  now  an  ordinary  gale;  the 
waves  dashed  over  the  beach ;  the  wind 
drove  by  with  a  shriek;  but  it  was  not 
cold.  The  four  women  sheltered  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could,  Cicely  hold- 
ing Jack  closely:  she  would  not  let  any 
one  else  touch  him. 

A  little  after  two  o'clock  the  crouched 
group  heard  a  sound,  and  Hollis  appeared 
in  the  circle  of  light  shed  by  the  flaring 
wind-swept  fire.  He  bore  a  load  of  pro- 
visions and  garments  in  baskets,  in  a 


sack  suspended  from  his  neck,  in  bags 
dangling  from  his  arms,  as  well  as  in  his 
hands  and  pockets.  He  had  even  brought 
a  tea-kettle.  It  was  a  wonder  how  he  had 
come  so  far  with  such  a  load,  the  wind 
bending  him  double.  Mary  Ann  Mile 
made  tea  as  methodically  as  though  the 
open  beach,  with  the  roaring  water  and 
the  shrieking  gale,  had  been  a  quiet  room. 
Hollis  watched  them  eat  with  an  eager- 
ness so  intense  that  unconsciously  his 
thin  face  made  masticating  movements 
in  sympathy.  When  they  had  finished, 
a  start  passed  over  him.  as  if  he  were 
awakening.  Making  a  trumpet  of  his 
hands,  he  shouted  to  Cicely:  "Must  go 
now;  'f  I  don't,  the  old  Judge  '11  be  try- 
ing to  get  here.  Back — with  boat — soon 
as  cd-a-an." 

"I'll  take  your  coat,  if  you  don't  mind," 
said  Mary  Ann  Mile,  shrieking  at  him  in 
her  turn  ;  "then  Miss  Bruce  can  have  this 
shawl."  And  she  tapped  her  chest  vio- 
lently to  show  him  her  meaning.  Hollis 
denuded  himself,  and  started. 

With  the  first  dim  lijrht  of  dawn  he 
was  back.  They  reached  the  camp  about 
ten  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  Cicely  woke 
from  a  sleep  of  four  hours.  Her  first 
movement  was  to  feel  for  Jack. 

Jack  was  sitting  beside  her,  playing 
composedly  with  four  spools  and  a  little 
wooden  horse. 

"  We'd  better  dress  him  now,  hadn't 
we  ?"  suggested  Mrs.  Mile,  coming  for- 
ward.  She  spoke  in  her  cheerfully  agree- 
ing voice.  Mrs.  Mile's  voice  agreed  be- 
forehand that  her  patients  should  agree 
with  her. 

"  I  will  dress  him."  said  Cicely,  rising. 

'"I  wouldn't  now.  if  I  were  you,  Mrs. 
Morrison;  you're  not  strong  enough." 

"Where  is  my  dress?"  asked  Cicely, 
looking  about  her. 

"  You  don't  want  anything,  surely,  but 
your  pretty  little  blue  wrapper?"  said 
Mrs.  Mile,  taking  it  from  its  nail. 

"Bring-  me  my  thick  black  dress  and 
my  walking-shoes,  please." 

They  were  brought. 

Eve  came  in  while  Cicely  was  dressing. 

"Eve.  who  is  this  person?"  Cicely  de- 
manded, indicating  the  nurse  with  a  side- 
ward wave  of  her  head. 

"Oh,  I'm  just  a  lady's-maid;  they 
thought  you'd  better  have  one;  Porley, 
in  that  way,  you  know,  isn't  good  for 
much,"  answered  Mrs.  Mile,  readily. 
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"Whatever  you  are,  I  shall  not  need 
your  services  longer,"  said  Cicely.  "Do 
you  think  you  could  go  to-night  ?" 

"Certainly,  ma'am;  by  the  evening 
boat.1' 

"There  is  no  evening  boat.  I  must 
have  been  ill  a  long  while;  you  talk  iu 
such  a  wheedling  manner.  I  am  well 
now,  at  any  rate,  and  you  can  return  to 
Bois  Blanc  whenever  you  like;  no  doubt 
you  have  been  much  missed  there.  For 
the  present,  leave  us,  will  you  ?" 

Mrs.  Mile,  giving  Eve  an  intelligent 
look,  went  out. 

The  storm  was  over,  but  the  air  had 
turned  much  colder;  the  windows  of  the 
lodge  were  closed.  Eve  seated  herself  by 
the  east  window. 

"  I  have  been  ill,  then  ?"  asked  Cicely. 

"Yes." 

"  I  have  been  out  of  my  mind  ?" 

"Yes,"  Eve  answered  again,  in  a  list- 
less voice. 

"I'm  not  so  any  longer;  you  under- 
stand that  ?" 

"  I  understand,"  Eve  responded. 

Her  cheeks  were  white;  all  the  lines  of 
her  face  and  figure  had  fallen;  she  looked 
lifeless. 

Cicely  stopped  her  work  of  dressing 
Jack,  and  gazed  at  her  sister-in-law  for 
a  moment  or  two.  Then  she  came  and 
stood  before  her.  "Perhaps  you  didn't 
understand  what  I  said  on  the  beach  ?  I 
told  you  that  I  remembered  everything: 
how  we  escaped  through  the  woods  to  the 
north  point,  and  how  he  came  after  us, 
and  how  we  saw  the  yellow  light  of  his 
candle  down  the  road.  And  then  what 
you  added :  how  he  tried  to  hurt  Jack, 
and  how  you  fired.  And  I  told  you  that 
I  forgave  you  everything  because  you 
saved  Baby;  you  jumped  into  the  lake 
and  saved  him.  If  I  forgave  you,  Eve — 
and  I  did,  and  do — why  do  you  look  so? 
Almost  as  if  you  wei'e  dying."  She  paused 
a  moment.  Then  her  face  changed.  "I 
forgive  you — yes;  but  never  let  us  speak 
of  it  again — never  on  this  earth.  Do  you 
hear  ?"  And  putting  her  hands  on  Eve's 
shoulders,  she  pressed  the  palms  down 
violently  as  emphasis. 

Then  going  back  to  Jack,  she  resumed 
the  dressing.  "It's  the  strangest  thing 
in  the  world  about  a  child — one's  child. 
When  it  comes,  you  think  you  don't  care 
about  it— little  red  thing! — that  you  love 
your  husband  a  million  times  more,  as 
of  course  in  many  ways  you  do.    But  a 


new  feeling  comes— a  feeling  that's  like 
no  other ;  it  takes  possession  of  you  wheth- 
er you  want  it  to  or  not.  It's  stronger 
than  anything  else— than  life  or  death. 
You  would  let  yourself  be  cut  to  pieces, 
burned  alive,  for  your  child.  And  your 
child's  cry  when  he's  suffering  goes  to 
your  very  soul.  Something  came  burn- 
ing right  through  me  when  I  knew  that 
Jacky  was  in  danger.  Never  mind,  Jacky ; 
play  away.  Mamma's  not  frightened  now, 
and  Jacky's  her  own  brave  boy.  It  made 
everything  clear;  I  came  to  myself  in- 
stantly. I  shall  never  lose  my  senses 
again,  though  I  might  want  to,  if  it 
weren't  for  Baby,  I'm  so  miserable." 

"And  I,  who  think  you  fortunate!" 
said  Eve. 

Cicely  turned  her  head  and  looked  at 
her  with  parted  lips. 

"  Ferdie  loved  you — " 

"Oh,  he  cared  for  others  too,"  said 
Cicely,  bringing  her  little  teeth  together. 
"  I  know  more  than  you  think — than  Paul 
thinks."  She  went  on  hurriedly  with  her 
task. 

A  quiver  had  passed  over  Eve  at  the 
name.  "You  loved  him,  and  he  was 
your  husband.  But  Paul  can  never  take 
me  for  his  wife.  You  forgave;  but  he 
couldn't." 

"  And  you  love  Paul,  then ;  is  that  it  ?" 
said  Cicely,  turning  round  again.  "  I 
never  thought  of  that.  But  now  I  re- 
member— that  day  when  I  saw  you  in  the 
woods.  Why,  Eve,  he  did  forgive  you; 
he  had  you  in  his  arms." 

"  He  did  not  know.  He  does  not  know 
now.'1 

"You  haven't  told  him  ?" 
"I  couldn't." 

Cicely  paused,  consideringly.  "No, 
you  could  not,"  she  said,  with  conviction. 
"And  he  could  never  marry  jtou."  She 
sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed  and  folded 
her  hands. 

"  Not  if  he  knew,  no,"  Eve  answered. 

"  And  were  you  going  to  pretend,  then 
— not  let  him  know  ?" 

"  That  is  what  I  tried  to  do,"  said  Eve, 
sombrely.  "You  were  the  only  person 
who  knew  (you  knew  because  I  had  told 
you),  and  you  were  out  of  your  mind. 
His  love  came  to  me.    I  took  it." 

"Especially  as  you  loved  him!" 

"  Yes,  I  loved  him." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  it,"  said 
Cicely;  "now  you  won't  be  so  absurd,  so 
impossible.     Now  you  understand,  per- 
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haps,  how  I  felt  about  Ferdie,  and  why 
I  didn't  mind,  no  matter  what  he  did." 

"Yes,  now  I  understand." 

"  Goon.  What  made  you  change  your 
mind  ?  Was  il  because  I  had  got  back  my 
senses,  and  you  were  afraid  I  should  tell  ?" 
She  spoke  with  a  jeer  in  her  voice. 

"No;  it  changed  of  itself  when  I  saw 
Baby  out  in  that  boat  alone — my  brother's 
poor  little  child.  I  said  then,  'If  I  can 
only  save  him,  I'll  give  up  everything.'" 

"And  supposing  that  nothing  had  hap- 
pened to  Jack,  and  that  I  had  not  got 
back  my  senses,  how  could  you  even  then 
have  married  Paul,  Eve  Bruce?  Let  him 
take  as  his  wife  a  woman  who  did  what 
you  did  ?" 

"  What  I  did  was  not  wrong,"  said 
Eve,  rising,  a  deep  spot  of  red  in  each 
cheek.  She  looked  down  upon  little 
Cicely.  "It  was  not  wrong,"  she  repeat- 
ed, firmly. 

"And  'blood  for  blood' >"  said  Cicely, 
with  another  jeer. 

"Yes,  that  is  what  Paul  said,"  Eve 
answered.  And  she  sank  down  again, 
covering  her  face. 

"You  say  you  have  given  him  up.  Are 
you  going  to  tell  him  the  reason  why  you 
do  it?"  pursued  Cicely,  with  curiosity. 

"  How  can  I  ?" 

"Well,  it  would  stop  him  pursuing 
you.  if  he  does  pursue." 

"I  don't  want  him  to  stop." 

"  Oh!  you're  not  in  earnest,  then?  You 
are  going  to  marry  him,  after  all!  See 
here,  Eve,  I'll  be  good.  I'll  never  tell 
him ;  I'll  promise." 

"  No,"  said  Eve,  letting  her  hands  fall ; 
"I  gave  him  up  when  I  said,  'If  I  can 
only  save  Baby!'"  Her  face  had  grown 
white  again,  her  voice  lifeless. 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of  ?  Hell  ?  At 
least  you'd  have  Paul  here,  i"  should  care 
more  for  that  than  for  anything'  else." 

"We're  alike,"  said  Eve. 

"  If  we  are,  do  it,  then.  It's  a  muddle; 
but  that  is  the  best  way  out  of  it.'' 

"You  don't  understand,"  Eve  replied. 
"What  I'm  afraid  of  is  Paul  himself." 

"  When  he  finds  out?" 

"Yes." 

"I  told  you  I  wouldn't  tell." 
"Oh,  any  time!    After  death — in  the 
next  world." 

"  You  believe  in  the  next  world,  then?" 
"Yes." 

"  Well,  I  should  take  all  the  happiness 
I  could  get  in  this." 


"  i  care  for  it  more  than  you  do — more 
than  you  do!"  said  Eve,  passionately. 

Cicely  gave  a,  laugh  of  pure  incredulity. 

"  I'.ut  1  cannot  face  it,  his  fi  nding  out," 
Eve  concluded,  burying  her  face  in  her 
hands  again. 

Cicely  gazed  at  her.  "  How  handsome 
you  are  to-day!  What  are  men,  after 
all?  Poor  things  compared  to  us.  What 
wouldn't  we  do  for  them  when  we  love 
them  ?  What  don't  we  do?  And  what 
do  they  ever  do  for  us  in  comparison? 
Paul — he  ought  to  be  at  your  feet,  for 
such  a  love  as  you  have  given  him;  in- 
stead of  that,  we  both  know  that  he  would 
mind;  that  he  couldn't  rise  above  it, 
couldn't  forget.  See  here" — she  ran  to 
Eve,  and  put  her  arms  round  her,  ex- 
citedly—  "supposing  that  I  should  go  to 
him  and  tell  him  the  whole ;  and  t  hen  just 
suppose  that  he  should  come  here  and 
say:  'What  difference  does  that  make, 
Eve?  We  will  be  married  to-morrow.'" 
And  she  looked  up  at  Eve,  her  dark  little 
face  flushed  for  the  moment  with  un- 
selfish hopefulness. 

"No,"  answered  Eve,  slowly;  "he 
couldn't;  he  loved  Ferdie  so."  She  raised 
her  right  hand  and  looked  at  it.  "  He'd 
see  me  always  holding  it — taking  aim — " 

Cicely  drew  away.  She  struck  Eve's 
hand  with  all  her  force;  she  struck  her 
cheek.  Then  she  ran  sobbing  to  the  bed, 
where  Jack',  half  dressed,  had  fallen  peace- 
fully asleep,  and  threw  herself  down 
beside  him.  "Oh,  Ferdie!  Ferdie!"  she 
sobbed  aloud,  in  a  passion  of  grief. 

Eve  did  not  move. 

After  a  while  Cicely  dried  her  eyes  and 
rose.  She  woke  Jack,  and  finished  dress- 
ing him  in  silence.  Kneeling  down,  she 
began  to  put  on  his  shoes. 

The  child  rolled  his  little  wooden  horse 
over  her  shoulder.  Then  he  called:  "  Old 
Eve!  old  Eve!  Pum  here,  an'  det  down. 
I  want  to  roll  de  hortie  on  you,  too." 

Eve  obeyed ;  she  took  up  the  other  little 
shoe. 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Cicely,  her  voice  still 
choked  with  sobs,  "  we  can't  help  it,  Eve 
— as  long  as  we've  got  him  between  us; 
he's  a  tie.  We  shall  have  to  make  the 
best  of  each  other  that  we  can." 

"May  I  go  with  you  to  Komney?"  Eve 
asked,  in  a  low  tone. 

"How  can  you  want  to  go  there f  said 
Cicely,  her  eyes  beginning  to  Hash  again. 

"I  know.  But  I  don't  want  to  leave 
Jack  and  you.    If  you  would  take  me — " 
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They  said  but  a  few  words  more.  Yet 
it  was  all  arranged;  they  would  go  to 
Romney.  Paul  was  to  know  nothing 
of  it. 

XXX. 

Cicely  thought  of  everything,  she  or- 
dered everything;  she  and  Eve  changed 
places.  It  was  decided  that  they  should 
take  a  North  Shore  steamer;  this  would 
carry  them  eastward  to  the  Sault  by  a 
route  far  away  from  Bois  Blanc.  Mrs. 
Mile  was  to  be  sent  back  to  that  flourish- 
ing town  on  the  day  of  their  own  depart- 
ure, but  preceding  it  in  time  by  several 
hours;  she  would  carry  no  tidings  because 
she  would  know  none.  Hollis  was  to  be 
taken  into  their  confidence  in  a  measure; 
he  was  to  be  informed  that  this  change  of 
plan  was  a  necessity,  and  that  Paul  must 
not  hear  of  it. 

"  He  will  do  what  we  tell  him  to  do," 
said  Cicely. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Eve,  assentingly. 

The  first  North  Shore  steamer  would 
not  pass  befox*e  the  morning  of  the  third 
day.  For  twenty-four  hours  Eve  remain- 
ed inert;  she  did  nothing.  The  Judge, 
troubled,  but  inexpressibly  excited  at  the 
pi'ospect  of  never  seeing  Bois  Blanc  again ; 
of  getting  away  from  these  cold  woods,  and 
in  a  few  days  from  these  horrible  barren 
lakes;  of  soon  breathing  once  more  the 
air  of  his  dear,  warm,  low-lying  country, 
with  its  old  plantations,  its  old  towns,  its 
old  houses — hurried  about  wildly,  trotting 
hither  and  thither  on  many  little  errands, 
but  without  accomplishing  much.  On 
the  second  day  Eve's  mood  changed,  and 
a  feverish  activity  took  possession  of  her 
also.  She  was  up  and  out  at  dawn  ;  she 
did  everything  she  could  think  of;  she 
worked  incessantly.  By  noon  there  was 
nothing  more  left  to  do,  and  there  still 
remained  the  whole  half  of  the  day  and 
the  night. 

"I  think  I'll  go  out  on  the  lake,"  she 
said  to  Cicely. 

"Yes,  row  hard;  tire  yourself,"  Cicely 
answered. 

She  spoke  coldly,  though  the  advice 
she  offered  was  good.  She  was  trying 
hard  to  be  kind  to  Eve  during  these  diffi- 
cult last  hours  when  Paul  was  still  so 
near;  but  though  she  did  her  best,  she 
often  failed ;  she  often  hated  her.  ' '  You'd 
better  not  come  back  until  nearly  dark," 
she  added.  "We've  got  to  be  together 
through  the  long  journey,  you  know." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Eve. 


It  was  a  brilliant  afternoon ;  the  air  was 
singularly  clear.  Already  the  woods  had 
begun  to  have  an  autumn  look.  Eve  pad- 
dled eastward  for  some  time.  Then  she 
came  back  and  went  out  to  Jupiter  Light ; 
beaching  her  canoe,  she  strolled  to  and 
fro  for  a  while ;  then  she  sat  down.  The 
water  came  up  and  laved  the  reef  with  a 
soft,  regular  sound,  the  Light  loomed 
above  her.  Presently  a  man  came  out 
of  the  door  and  locked  it  behind  him. 

"G-ood-afteimoon,  mum,"  he  said,  paus- 
ing on  his  way  to  his  boat.  "  From  the 
camp  down  below,  ain't  yer  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I'm  going  the  other  way  my- 
self. Want  to  be  light-keeper  for  an  hour 
or  two  ?"    This  jocularly. 

It  was  the  man  who  had  come  down 
with  a  lantern  and  preceded  her  and  Paul 
up  the  stairs  to  the  little  room  at  the  top. 

"There's  some  one  else  above,  isn't 
there  ?"  she  asked. 

"  No,  mum ;  all  three  of  us  off  ter-day. 
But  me  and  John  Rail  '11  be  back  afore 
dark.  You  won't  tell  on  us,  I  guess  ?" 
He  gave  a  toothless  smile  and  pushed  off, 
nodding  slightly  in  farewell  as  the  dis- 
tance between  them  increased.  He  went 
eastward  round  the  point;  his  boat  was 
soon  out  of  sight. 

Eve  sat  gazing  up  at  the  Light.  She 
recalled  the  exact  tones  of  Paul's  voice  as 
he  said,  "Don't  you  want  to  go  up  ?"  She 
had  answered,  "If  you  like."  Then  they 
had  climbed  up,  and  down  again;  and 
how  sweet  and  strange  and  exciting  it 
was !  Then  he  had  rowed  the  canoe  home. 
How  delightful  it  had  been  to  sit  there 
and  feel  the  boat  dart  forward  under  his 
strong  strokes  in  the  darkness! — for  night 
had  come  on  while  they  lingered  on  the 
reef.  Then  she  remembered  her  anger 
when  he  said,  as  he  was  helping  her  out, 
"I  saw  how  much  you  wanted  to  go!" 
It  seemed  so  strange  that  she  should  ever 
have  been  angry  with  him.  She  could 
never  be  so  again,  no  matter  what  he 
might  do.  She  tried  to  think  of  things; 
for  instance,  he  might  marry  (she  had  al- 
most said  "marry  again").  "  I  ought  to 
wish  that  he  might  find  some  one — "  But 
she  could  go  no  further;  that  was  the  end 
of  that  line  of  thought.  She  could  not 
wish  anything  of  the  kind;  she  could  not 
be  glad.  She  pressed  her  hands  together 
in  bitter,  hot  rebellion.  But  even  her  re- 
bellion was  without  hope.  She  had  been 
sitting  with  her  feet  crossed  before  her; 
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Bhe drew  up  her  knees,  put  her  anus  upon 
them,  and  her  head  on  her  anus,  with  her 
face  hidden.    She  sat  thus  a  long  time. 

A  voice  said,  "Eve!" 

With  a  start  she  raised  her  head.  Paul 
stood  there  beside  her. 

"You  did  not  expect  to  see  me.  But  I 
had  word.  Hollis  got  one  of  the  men  off 
secretly  as  soon  as  he  could.  He  was 
ashamed  to  see  me  treated  so." 

"No."  said  Eve;  '"lie  wanted  to  give, 
me  a  pleasure."  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  dreary  than  her  tone,  more  desperate 
than  her  eyes,  as  she  looked  at  him. 

"  Then  you  know  ?"  began  Paul.  But 
it  was  evident  that  she  did  not  know.  He 
did  not  betray  his  poor  old  friend  further. 

"Oh,  why  did  you  come  here  ?"  she 
said. 

"I  didn't  believe  it,  Eve.    I  thought 
it  was  all  rubbish." 
"No;  it's  true." 

"That  you  were  going  to  leave  me? 
Going  off  without  letting  me  know  ?" 
"Yes." 

' '  Who  has  been  talking  to  you  ?  Cice- 
ly— now  that  she  is  herself  again  ?  She's 
a  murderous  little  creature." 

"  I  talked  to  her.  I  asked  her  to  take 
me  with  her." 

'•  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  said 
Paul.  He  bent  and  took  her  hands,  and 
drew  her  to  her  feet.  "Now  I  can  look 
at  you.    Tell  me  what  you  mean." 

"  Baby  came  near  being  drowned.  And 
it  was  my  fault.  That  brought  me  to  my 
senses." 

"  It  took  you  out  of  them." 

"I  saw  then  that  I  had  been  thinking 
only  of  myself  and  my  own  happiness." 

"Oh,  it  would  have  been  some  happi- 
ness, then,  would  it  ?"  said  Paul,  with  a 
touch  of  sarcasm.  He  took  her  in  his 
arms. 

"Have  you  the  least  doubt  about  my 
love  for  you  ?"  Eve  asked. 

He  looked  deep  into  her  eyes,  so  near 
his  own.  "  No,  I  haven't."  And  he  rest- 
ed his  lips  on  hers. 

She  did  not  resist ;  she  returned  his  kiss. 
Then  she  left  him.  "It's  like  death  to  me, 
but  I  must.  I  shall  never  marry  you." 
She  went  toward  her  canoe. 

Paul  gave  a  laugh.  "  That's  a  nice  way 
to  talk  when  I've  been  slaving  over  the 
house,  and  got  all  sorts  of  suffocating 
things  you'll  like."  He  came  and  took 
her  hands  off  the  boat's  edge.  "Why, 
Eve,"  he  said,  with  sudden  passion,  "a 
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week  from  to-day  we  shall  be  living  there 
together." 

"  Never  together." 

"Why  ?" 

"I  can't  tell  you,  because  it's  against 
myself.  I  haven't  the  strength  to  tell  you. " 

"  Because  it  will  make  me  think  less  of 
you  ?  Not  so  much  so  as  your  trying  to 
slip  away  from  me  unawares." 

"You  think  it  wouldn't;  but  it  would." 

"Try  me!" 

She  released  herself  from  the  grasp  of 
his  hands.  "  Oh,  if  the  cases  had  been  re- 
versed, how  little  I  should  have  minded! 
No  matter  what  you  had  done  you  would 
have  been  the  same  to  me — God  knows 
you  would!  In  life,  in  death,  before 
anything  and  everything,  I  should  have 
adored  you  always;  you  would  always 
have  come  first." 

"  So  it  is  with  me,"  said  Paul. 

"No,  it  is  not.  It's  for  that  reason  I 
am  leaving  you." 

Paul  made  no  more  use  of  words;  he 
drew  her  to  him.  What  she  had  said  had 
made  no  impi'ession  upon  him — no  im- 
pression of  importance.  He  had  never 
been  so  much  in  love  with  her  as  at  this 
moment. 

"Don't  you  see  how  I  am  suffering ?  I 
cannot  bear  it.  Oh,  leave  me !  let  me 
go !  Another  minute  and  I  shall  not  have 
the  strength.  Don't  kiss  me  again  ;  don't 
touch  me.  Listen !  I  shot  Ferdie,  your 
brother.    I— I!" 

Paul's  arms  dropped.  "  Ferdie  ?  Poor 
Ferdie!"  The  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes. 
"  Why,  some  negroes  did  it." 

"  There  were  no  negroes.    It  was  I." 

He  stood  there  as  if  petrified. 

With  desperate  courage  she  launched 
her  canoe  and  pushed  out  from  land. 
"You  see  now  that  I  had  to  go.  You 
could  never  marry  the  woman  who —  Not 
even  if  she  did  it  in  self-defence — ■" 

She  waited  a  moment.  He  did  not 
speak. 

"Forgive  me  for  trying  to  deceive 
you."  she  said,  "  that  little  time."  With 
quick  strokes  she  sent  the  canoe  west- 
ward; then,  changing  her  position  and 
taking  the  other  paddle,  she  began  to  row, 
so  that  she  could  look  back  the  longer. 
His  figure  remained  motionless  for  many 
minutes;  then  he  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
his  canoe. 

Thus  she  left  him,  alone  under  Jupiter 
Light. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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BY  F.  LICHTENBERGER,  DEAN  OP  THE  FAC 

rpHE  religious  revolution  of  which  we 
X  are  now  witnessing  the  accomplish- 
ment in  Germany  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  the  logi- 
cal realization  of  the  new  principle  which 
Protestantism  introduced  into  the  modern 
world:  the  principle  of  liberty  as  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  authority,  and  that, 
too,  in  all  domains. 

First  of  all  in  the  domain  of  thought. 
The  Reformation  substituted  the  author- 
ity of  the  Bible  in  place  of  that  of  the 
Church.  But  this  presupposed  that  the 
Bible  was  infallible,  and  in  their  contro- 
versies with  the  Catholics  and  the  Vision- 
aries the  Protestant  doctors  .of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  went  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  not 
only  as  regards  the  spirit,  but  also  the  let- 
ter; not  only  as  regards  religious  matters, 
but  also  as  regards  historical  and  scien- 
tific facts.  This  theory  of  theopneusty 
had  only  one  drawback:  the  infallibility 
of  the  text  demanded  the  infallibility  of 
the  interpreter.  Hence  it  was  inconsist- 
ent to  authorize  each  one  to  interpret  the 
sacred  text  according  to  his  lights.  The 
Catholic  Church  realized  this  danger,  and 
acted  prudently  in  placing  the  interpre- 
tation in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  duly 
safeguarded  against  error  by  the  special 
graces  of  the  sacrament  of  ordination. 

Now  what  was  the  natural  consequence  ? 
Abandoned  to  the  particular  lights  of  in- 
dividuals, the  interpretation  of  the  Script- 
ures in  the  very  early  days  of  the  Ref- 
ormation led  to  widely  different  results 
between  Lutherans,  Zwinglians,  and  Cal- 
vinists,  and  henceforward  the  field  for 
discussion  was  opened.  The  texts  had  to 
be  closely  examined,  and  their  grammat- 
ical and  historical  meaning  fixed.  The 
authors  of  the  sacred  books  had  to  be  dis- 
covered, together  with  the  time  and  place 
of  their  composition,  their  object,  and  their 
tendencies.  This  question  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  sacred  books'  opened 
the  door  to  criticism,  and  it  became  the 
glory  of  men  like  Eimesti,  Mosheim,  Mi- 
chaelis,  and  Semler  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  modern  biblical  criticism,  which  re- 
quires the  sacred  books  to  be  studied  and 
interpreted  by  the  same  rules  as  profane 
works.    Through  Lessing,  and  in  conse- 
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quence  of  a  violent  controversy  provoked 
by  the  publication  of  fragments  of  a  book 
by  Reimarus,  deposited  in  the  library  of 
Wolfenbiittel,  these  questions  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  great  public,  which  in 
its  turn  took  a  passionate  interest  in  sub- 
jects which  until  then  had  interested  only 
professional  theologians. 

At  the  same  time  Wolf  and  his  school 
claimed,  in  the  domain  of  dogma,  the 
rights  of  reason  against  narrow  and  in- 
tolerant orthodoxy,  just  as  before  them 
the  pietists  Spener  and  Francke  had 
claimed  the  rights  of  sentiment.  Wolf 
and  his  disciples  soon  filled  the  chairs  in 
the  universities  and  the  pulpits  in  the 
churches,  teaching,  in  opposition  to  the 
official  doctrine,  that  this  world  is  the 
best  possible;  that  God  acts  only  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  .of  His  nature,  which  are 
no  other  than  the  universal  natural  law; 
that  miracles  are  the  product  of  legend, 
and  the  poetical  form  which  abstract 
truths  fatally  assumed  in  the  imagination 
of  peoples  in  the  remote  ages  of  the 
world;  that  the  true  source  of  morality  is 
to  be  sought  for,  not  in  a  supernaturally 
revealed  code,  but  in  human  nature  itself, 
rightly  understood.  All  these  heresies 
spread  from  man  to  man,  with  prudence, 
it  is  true,  and  with  more  or  less  conces- 
sions to  received  ecclesiastic  formulae. 
But  rationalism,  as  the  doctrines  of  Wolf's 
school  wyere  named.,  set  out  from  the  be- 
ginning on  a  wrong  track.  It  had  nei- 
ther historical  sense  nor  religious  senti- 
ment. Vain,  intolerant,  narrow-minded, 
it  was  threatening  to  destroy  all  religious 
sentiment,  when  political  events  stepped 
in  to  awaken  this  sentiment  and  to  restore 
to  German  Christianity  that  national 
character  which  the  humanitarian  ten- 
dencies and  abstract  cosmopolitanism  of 
the  eighteenth  century  had  caused  it  to 
lose. 

The  defeat  of  the  German  armies  after 
their  vain  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  Revolution  in  France,  the  powerless- 
ness  of  the  governments  to  withstand  the 
revolutionary  tide  beyond  the  Rhine, 
their  apathy  and  disarray  in  presence  of 
the  ambitious  enterprises  of  Napoleon  I., 
brought  about  a  state  of  abasement  such 
as  Germany  had  not  known  for  a  long 
time.     The    rapidity    with    which  the 
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French  Emperor  was  able  to  accomplish 
nis  designs  and  the  little  resistance  lie  en- 
countered revealed  not  only  the  rotten- 
less  of  the  political  and  military  institu- 
;ions,  but  also  the  absence  of  patriotic 
sentiments.  This  triumph  of  might  over 
right  and  justice  profoundly  humiliated 
Germany.  Tins  feeling  was  strengthened 
jy  the  long  trials  of  foreign  occupation; 
jut  it  yielded,  at  any  rate,  salutary  fruit, 
jruided  by  a  right  instinct,  those  who  di- 
rected the  destinies  of  the  nation  compre- 
leuded  that  a  moral  and  individual  re- 
prm  must  precede  the  resuscitation  of  the 
jjtation.  In  all  the  states,  but  particularly 
n  Prussia,  whence  the  political  awaken- 
ng  started,  thanks  to  the  courageous  in- 
itiative of  men  like  Stein,  Scharnhorst, 
Mid  William  von  Humboldt,  the  sover- 
eigns put  themselves  into  closer  relations 
pith  the  people,  and  decreed  a  series  of 
iberal  measures,  notably  in  view  of  edu- 
cational reform.  They  also  took  advan- 
tage of  the  awakening  of  religious  senti- 
nent,  which  had  been  the  natural  result 
if  the  pressing  misfortunes  of  the  times; 
Ind  the  deliverance  of  Germany  from  the 
poke  of  Napoleon,  the  disasters  that  be- 
fell  the  French  army  during  the  retreat 
:rom  Moscow,  the  general  rising  of  the  na- 
ion  in  1813  and  1814,  and  the  rapid  and 
•epeated  successes  which  culminated  in 
,he  treaties  of  1815,  were  attributed  as 
nuch  to  the  intervention  of  God  as  to  the 
ikill  of  the  generals  and  the  constancy  of 
;he  people. 

Firmly  restored  on  their  thrones  by  the 
d'eaty  of  Vienna,  and  closely  united  for 
he  defence  of  their  rights  in  that  Holy 
Alliance  which  they  had  placed  under  the 
irotection  of  the  Trinity,  the  sovereigns 
Skilfully  turned  to  their  own  advantage 
he  existing  state  of  men's  minds,  forgot 
he  promises  which  they  had  made  in  the 
lour  of  danger,  and  resolutely  throwing 
hem  selves  into  the  arms  of  reaction, 
nade  use  of  the  religious  revival  in  order 
,0  hasten  that  work  of  the  restoration  of 
die  past  which  was  the  object  of  all  their 
wishes. 

Art  and  literature  contributed  their 
ihare,  and  often  involuntarily,  toward 
'avoring  this  tendency.  This  was  the  age 
ivhen  the  Romantic  school  flourished,  and 
ivhen  Germany  was  seized  with  a  craze 
tor  rehabilitating  the  manners,  the  insti- 
tutions, the  art,  and  the  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Meanwhile  the  diploma- 
tists and  their  sovereigns,  meeting  at  wa- 


tering-places around  the  green  tables 
of  Congresses,  were  riveting  the  chains 
which  were  destined  to  bind  the  nations 
to  the  restored  thrones.  In  their  views 
the  Church  was  bound  to  help  in  bring- 
ing men's  minds  back  to  the  ways  of  the 
past;  and  by  lending  herself  to  this  role, 
whether  willingly  or  by  force,  the  Church 
lost  all  credit  with  enlightened  men,  and 
most  seriously  compromised  the  cause  of 
the  gospel  by  associating  it  with  the 
plans  of  a  militant  policy.  Theology  also 
yielded  to  the  general  current.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  rejuvenate  and  to  ani- 
mate with  a  breath  of  poetry  old  dogmas, 
old  beliefs,  and  old  usages — circumstances 
of  which  the  Catholic  Church  cleverly 
took  advantage,  seeing  herself  suddenly 
surrounded  with  new  prestige. 

At  the  same  time  in  the  domain  of 
philosophy  there  sprang  up  a  rapid  and 
brilliant  succession  of  systems  that  re- 
vealed the  singular  aptness  for  analysis 
and  synthesis  with  which  the  German 
mind  is  gifted,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
almost  candid  temerity  of  metaphysical 
affirmations  which  rest  upon  no  real  ba- 
sis. In  spite  of  the  deceptions  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  this  movement  of  contempo- 
rary philosophy,  from  Kant,  Fichte,  and 
Schelling  down  to  Hegel,  bears  witness  in 
its  way  to  the  greatness  of  the  human 
mind;  and  the  influence  of  these  vigor- 
ous thinkers  and  powerful  dialecticians 
upon  the  religious  and  theological  move- 
ment was  immense.  The  idealist  panthe- 
ism in  which  this  magnificent  efflores- 
cence of  philosophy  terminated  consti- 
tuted on  the  whole  a  salutary  reaction 
against  the  abstractions  of  sterile  deism ; 
and  the  theory  of  the  immanency  of  God, 
although  in  many  of  our  contemporaries 
it  led  to  a  daily  more  pronounced  alien- 
ation from  Christianity,  nevertheless,  if 
rightly  understood,  rectified,  and  com- 
pleted, corresponded  to  the  legitimate 
wants  of  the  modern  religious  sentiment. 

The  renewing  of  German  theology  in 
this  century  is  associated  with  the  name 
of  Schleiermacher,  who,  although  he  lived 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  still  exercises 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  religious 
movement  of  his  father-land.  All  par- 
ties, whatever  reserves  they  may  have  to 
make  on  such  and  such  a  point  of  his  doc- 
trine, declare  themselves  his  accipients. 
A  theologian  from  vocation  and  from 
taste,  he  embraced  and  dominated  all 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  philoso- 
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phy,  philology,  and  even  poetry.  The 
modest  pupil  of  the  Moravian  Brethren 
was  the  most  esteemed  and  the  most  ven- 
erated writer,  orator,  savant,  thinker,  and 
Churchman  of  his  time.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
and  one  of  the  restorers  of  Prussian  mon- 
archy :  in  his  professional  chair  and  in  his 
pastor's  pulpit  he  spoke  like  a  prophet 
rather  than  like  a  theologian;  no  human 
interest  was  foreign  to  him;  with  his 
vivifying-  breath  he  penetrated  domains 
most  remote  from  the  sphere  of  his  pro- 
fessional activity.  What  made  Schleier- 
machcr  an  initiator  and  a  creator  much 
more  than  the  chief  of  a  school,  properly 
so  called,  was  his  individuality.  More 
than  by  his  hooks,  his  lectures,  and  his 
speeches,  Schleiermacher  acted  by  his  per- 
sonal relations.  In  the  midst  of  a  gen- 
eration tending  toward  incredulity  or  at 
least  indifference  in  religious  matters,  he 
restored  to  honor  the  forgotten  and  mis- 
apprehended truths  of  the  gospel.  A  con- 
sistent Protestant,  in  order  to  get  Chris- 
tianity accepted  by  the  men  of  his  day  he 
substituted  the  principle  of  liberty  for  the 
principle  of  authority,  and  showed  that 
men  could  not  better  or  even  otherwise 
serve  Christ  than  by  incarnating  Him  in 
their  persons,  and  penetrating  with  His 
spirit  their  whole  activity  and  being. 
This  was  what  constituted  the  method  of 
Christian  individualism  of  which  Schlei- 
ermacher was  the  founder.  But  in  order 
to  achieve  this  result  he  was  obliged  to 
give  a  new  definition  and  description  of 
religion,  which  he  makes  out  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  morality,  of  action,  and  of  dog- 
ma. By  claiming  for  the  religious  con- 
science the  primacy  over  all  the  other 
faculties  of  man  in  the  questions  that  con- 
cern piety,  and  by  assigning  to  religion  a 
special  domain.  Schleiermacher  reduced  to 
their  true  limits  the  pretensions  of  ration- 
alism and  dogmatism.  On  the  ruins  of 
old  apologetics,  with  their  a  }>riori  argu- 
ments, halting  allirmations,  and  authori- 
tative expedients,  he  laid  the  solid  foun- 
dations of  modern  apologetics,  which  ap- 
peal only  to  the  testimony  of  conscience, 
and  do  not  think  the  victory  gained  until 
conviction  has  been  carried  to  the  very 
centre  of  our  individuality — a  process 
which  establishes  and  at  the  same  time 
consecrates  in  a  definitive  manner  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  individual  in  reli- 
gious matters. 

Almost  all  the  disciples  of  Schleier- 


macher turned  backward,  some  to  the  right 
toward  orthodoxy,  some  to  the  left  toward 
rationalism;  but  their  dream  of  a  final 
reconciliation  between  science  and  faith 
was  only  short-lived.  Strauss's  Life  of 
Jesus  appeared  in  1835,  like  a  thunder- 
clap in  a  clear  sky,  and  marked  the  ar- 
rival of  a  new  school,  which  resumed 
with  singular  ardor  and  formidable  wea- 
pons the  struggle  against  orthodoxy 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  old 
rationalists.  This  school  applied  itself, 
in  the  name  of  historical  criticism,  to 
ruin  the  old  theological  system  by  con- 
centrating its  attacks  upon  its  very  foun- 
dation, the  Bible. 

The  remarkable  labors  of  Wolf  and 
Niebuhr  on  Greek  and  Roman  early  his- 
tory had  brought  to  light  the  considerable 
role  of  myth  and  legend  in  these  primi- 
tive periods.  Michaelis  and  others  had 
undertaken  the  examination  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  same  spirit.  Strauss, 
more  bold,  applied  it  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  pointed  out  that  the  miracles 
which  constitute,  so  to  speak,  the  whole 
life  of  Jesus  were  simply  a  reflection  of 
the  belief  in  the  supernatux*al  which  ani- 
mated the  Church  of  the  first  century. 
The  criticism  of  Strauss  was  only  the  pre- 
lude to  more  serious  works  on  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  Tubingen 
school,  of  which  the  chief  was  Ferdinand 
Christian  Baur,  set  itself  the  task  of  study- 
ing the  character,  the  dogmatic  tendency, 
the  historic  milieu,  the  chronological 
epoch,  of  each  of  these  books,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  them  their  place  in  the 
general  current  of  the  literary  history  of 
the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era.  and  sub- 
sidiarily to  use  them  in  view  of  the  his- 
tory of  dogma.  The  result  of  these  re- 
searches was  to  substitute  little  by  little 
the  apostle  Paul — whose  historical  image 
can  be  reconstituted,  thanks  to  the  ascer- 
tained authenticity  of  his  four  chief  epis- 
tles— in  place  of  Jesus  as  the  true  founder 
of  Christianity.  Jesus,  according  to  this 
view,  was  probably  only  a  Jewish  rabbi, 
whose  teaching  scarcely  passed  beyond 
the  limited  horizon  of  the  synagogue  of 
his  time.  Thanks  to  Paul,  Christianity 
received  a  universal  character,  in  open 
rupture  with  Judaism,  the  temple,  and  the 
Mosaic  law. 

These  views,  which  Baur  developed  with 
incontestable  ardor,  erudition,  and  talent, 
during  his  long  and  laborious  professor- 
ship, and  which  his  numerous  disciples 
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resumed,  confirmed,  completed,  or  recti- 
fied,aroused  a  le»ion  of  commentators  and 
exegetes,  who  hastened  from  all  sides  to 
save  what  they  could  from  the  great  ship- 
wreck. To  re  establish  the  historical  char- 
acter  of  the  documents  which  acquaint  us 
with  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  to 
repair  the  foundation  on  which  the 
Christian  Church  is  built,  to  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  the  religious  ideas  con- 
tained in  the  gospels  over  those  of  the 
Pauline  epistles,  and  to  show  that  these 
latter  can  only  he  explained  as  the  corol- 
lary and  prolongation  of  the  former — such 
was  the  task  assumed  by  the  conservative 
critics,  and  still  pursued  by  them  with 
varied  chances  of  success.  In  order  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  scientific  activity 
manifested  with  indefatigable  laborious- 
ness  in  the  department  of  biblical  study, 
the  reader  need  only  consult  the  pub- 
lishers' lists.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
number  of  commentaries  and  of  isagogical 
manuals  concerning  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  attains  every  year  a 
respectable  figure,  and  testifies  to  the  in- 
terest which  these  questions  continue  to 
excite  in  the  German  public.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  origins  of  Christianity,  ardently 
pursued  with  all  the  philological,  literary, 
and  historical  resources  of  which  our 
generation  disposes,  will  soon  be  solved, 
although  it  would  be  still  premature  to  fix 
the  terms  of  the  solution. 

Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus,  soon  followed 
by  other  works  of  that  master  in  the  art  of 
writing,  amongst  which  his  book  on  The 
Old  and  the  Neic  Fa  ith  ( 1872)  obtained  the 
greatest  success,  was  only  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  opposition  directed  against 
Christianity  and  against  religious  ideas  in 
general.  A  daily  incx*easing  number  of 
writers  entered  the  lists  to  carry  on  the 
combat.  Ludwig  Feuerbach.  in  a  series 
of  works  written  with  rare  talent,  demon- 
strated that  man  cannot  rise  above  man : 
homo  homini  deus.  The  supreme  being 
is  man.  All  theology  is  nothing  but  an- 
thropology. It  knows  nothing  but  what 
it  has  learned  from  the  study  of  ourselves. 
Christianity  transports  the  sentiments,  the 
thoughts,  the  volitions  of  man,  his  diverse 
relations,  his  whole  being,  into  heaven; 
that  is  to  say.  it  poses  it,  beyond  reality, 
a  second  time  in  the  region  of  dreams  and 
chimeras.  The  God  and  the  heaven  of 
the  Christian  is  God  and  the  world  repro- 
duced as  the  creations  of  his  imagination. 
This  faculty  of  objectivity,  of  contempla- 


ting himself,  of  adoring  himself,  distin- 
guishes man  from  the  beasts;  only  he  must 
not  imaginethat  what  hecontemplatesand 
adores  is  other  than  himself,  for  he  would 
end  by  becoming  a  stranger  to  his  own 
being,  and  by  distorting  it.  What  excesses, 
what  injustices,  what  crimes,  has  not 
religious  fanaticism  committed  in  the 
name  of  this  pretended  God  which  wasonly 
idealized,  or.  in  other  words,  distorted  and 
disguised  man  ! — an  inhuman  divinity  and 
a  sacrificed  humanity:  such,  according  to 
this  view,  are  the  fruits  of  religion. 

Max  Stirner.  in  his  book  on  The  Unique 
Being  and  his  Proprieties,  carried  to  the 
extreme  the  consequences  of  Feuerhach's 
theory.  "  Of  all  men,"  he  said,  "theone 
I  know  best  is  myself.  My  whole  cate- 
chism is  myself.  I  do  what  I  wish  and 
that  which  pleases  me."  Humanity  and 
morality  are  words  void  of  meaning.  Mind 
is  likewise  an  illusion,  a  mirage  of  matter, 
which  is  alone  real  and  eternal.  Thought 
is  only  one  of  the  forms  that  matter 
assumes  ;  it  is  a  secretion  of  the  brain, 
emanating  from  it  as  the  perfume  from  a 
flower;  will  is  a  movement  of  conscious- 
ness determined  by  the  nourishment  which 
a  man  has  taken.  "  There  is  nothing  real 
on  the  earth."  says  Stirner.  '"except  my- 
self and  the  aliments  which  nourish  me" — 
a  proposition  which  re-echoes  Feuerbach's 
"Man  is  what  he  eats"  (Was  der  Mensch 
isst.  das  ist  er). 

The  young  Hegelian  school,  disgusted 
with  philosophical  research,  and  con- 
vinced of  the  emptiness  of  idealism,  de- 
serted metaphysics  and  even  psychology, 
and  threw  itself  ardently  into  the  study 
of  nature.  In  these  circles  religion  was 
considered  to  be  merely  the  confused 
dream  of  sickly  imaginations,  of  winch 
humanity  must  be  cured  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Emancipated  from  the  idea  of 
God.  this  school  entered  upon  a  wild  stee- 
ple-chase of  negations,  provocations,  and 
incendiary  paradoxes,  and  in  their  hatred 
of  the  doctrinaires  they  ended  by  profess- 
ing that  their  only  principle  was  the  ab- 
sence of  principle,  and  in  reality  their 
only  bond  of  union  was  the  hatred  of 
Christianity  and  of  religion. 

After  Stirner.  Laas  developed  with  the 
greatest  talent  and  boldness  the  ideas  of 
German  positivism.  The  iniluence  of 
Darwin  and  of  Herbert  Spencer  is  very 
noticeable  in  this  writer  (Idealism  and 
Positivism.  1882.  2  vol.) :  but  the  absence 
of  all  religious  sentiment — a  reproach 
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which  cannot  he  addressed  to  the  two  em- 
inent English  thinkers — renders  the  expo- 
sition of  his  system  particularly  shocking'. 
Practically  this  philosophy  results  in  the 
worship  of  force,  and  prepares  and  cries 
up  the  Bismarckian  era,  of  which  it  is  the 
poisoned  efflorescence.  "The  primitive 
right  of  man,"  says  Laas,  "is  egoism. 
Duties  are  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
liberty  by  the  necessities  of  social  order. 
.  .  .  .  My  rights  are  my  wants,  abstraction 
being  made  of  my  duties. .  .  .Virtues  are 
dispositions  and  habitual  aptnesses,  which 
bring  an  addition  of  pleasure  into  society/' 

Much  noise  has  been  made  about  the 
systems  of  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann 
(Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious),  which 
present  a  confused  medley  of  mystic  ele- 
ments and  Hegelian  dialectic,  and  con- 
clude in  pessimism.  It  is  proper  to  note 
that  these  fancies  are  taken  less  seriously 
and  have  found  fewer  adepts  in  Germany 
than  in  foreign  countries.  In  the  writ- 
ings which  Hartmann  has  devoted  to  the 
religious  question,  he  displays  such  igno- 
rance of  the  essence  and  history  of  Chris- 
tianity, combined  with  such  disdain,  and 
with  such  artless  belief  in  the  infallibility 
of  his  own  system,  which  is  a  sort  of  re- 
hash of  Buddhism,  that  it  is  useless  to 
refute,  him.  For  that  matter,  pessimism 
carries  its  condemnation  in  itself ;  it  comes 
to  nothing  in  presence  of  the  inext  inguish- 
able and  imperishable  need  of  life  which 
animates  all  creatures. 

Meanwhile  important  political  changes 
had  taken  place  in  Germany.  The  revo- 
lution of  1848,  with  its  luxuriant  crop  of 
Utopian  hopes,  was  followed  by  a  violent 
reaction,  which  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  religious  movement.  The 
union  between  the  governments  and  the 
representatives  of  orthodoxy  became  clos- 
er. A  need  was  fel  t  of  a  more  tangible  and 
massive  Christianity,  which  would  serve 
as  an  arm  for  the  preservation  of  social 
order.  Modern  theology,  evolved  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  erudite,  and  adopted  by 
the  middle  classes,  seemed  too  spiritualis- 
tic and  too  refined.  It  was  denounced  as 
vague  and  unsuited  for  cultivated  minds. 
We  must  not  forget  that  a  sort  of  abyss 
had  been  dug  in  the  eighteenth  century 
between  intellectual  culture  and  the  wants 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  Church  had 
done  nothing  to  (ill  up  this  abyss.  Hence 
in  certain  minds  the  thought  of  a  return 
to  the  old  dogmas  of  the  age  of  the  Refor- 
mat ion. 


The  governments,  on  their  side,  con- 
sidered a  return  to  the  faith  of  the  past  as 
the  easiest,  surest,  and  most  prompt  means 
of  keeping  or  of  restoring  their  subjects 
to  that  regime  of  passive  obedience  which 
flattered  their  despotic  ambition.  Juris- 
consults, journalists,  theologians,  but 
more  particularly  the  court  preachers,  in- 
sisted upon  the  insufficiency  and  the  dan- 
gers of  the  theology  which  was  connect- 
ed with  the  name  of  Schleiermacher,  and 
argued  the  need  of  firmer  ecclesiastical 
institutions  and  more  precise  dogmatic 
formulas.  These  reactionary  tendencies 
found  a  convenient  ally  in  pietism,  which 
alone  possessed  associations  and  charita- 
ble works  engendered  by  Christian  faith, 
and  which  almost  alone  had  preserved  an 
intimate  and  ardent  religious  life.  Thus 
there  came  about  a  sort  of  fusion  between 
pietism  and  the  new  orthodoxy,  the  daugh- 
ter and  servant  of  political  reaction,  but 
without  their  representatives  being  able 
entirely  to  resist  the  influence  of  modern 
ideas.  This  alliance  pi'eached  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  up  the  consciousness  of 
sin,  and  the  necessity  of  defending  pure 
doctrine;  it  taught  once  more  the  radical 
darkening  of  human  reason,  and  its  abso- 
lute incapacity  to  understand  and  judge 
divine  things  outside  the  Church  and  its 
means  of  grace;  it  molested  pastors  and 
professors  suspected  of  heresy,  and  tried 
to  arrest  violently  the  movement  of  theo- 
logical thought.  Reactionary  ministers 
peopled  the  universities  with  reactionary 
professors  who  had  given  proofs  of  their 
orthodoxy,  and  who  bound  themselves  to 
make  knowledge  march  backward  (die 
Umkehr  der  Wissenschaft). 

When  in  1801  William  I.  succeeded 
his  brother,  first  as  Prince-Regent  and 
then  as  King,  a  cessation  of  the  religious 
reaction  was  hoped  for.  The  new  sover- 
eign was  said  to  be  animated  with  liberal 
sent  iments,  a  protector  of  the  Freemasons, 
and  hostile  to  the  feudal  and  pietist  party 
of  the  court  preachers.  But  the  absolu- 
tist and  bellicose  character  which  his  reign 
soon  assumed  destroyed  all  illusions  so  far 
as  concerned  his  relations  with  the  Church 
and  the  religious  parties.  During  his  con- 
flict with  the  Parliament,  Bismarck,  the 
new  Chancellor,  had  to  seek  support  for 
his  policy  in  the  conservative  party.  In 
order  to  induce  his  master  to  stake  the 
destinies  of  Prussia  in  the  struggle,  first 
with  Austria  and  afterward  with  France, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  the  religious 
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chords  vibrate.  The  King1,  his  master,  in 
his  native  honesty,  had  scruples  which  do 
him  honor.  It  was  not  until  success  had 
crowned  the  policy  of  blood  and  iron, 
which  "William  had  adopted  with  hesita- 
tion, that  he  finally  persuaded  himself* 
that  he  was  the  envoy  of  Providence,  the 
instrument  chosen  by  Providence  to  chas- 
tise its  enemies,  and  to  accomplish  the 
great  designs  which  it  had  reserved  for 
Germany,  the  country  highly  favored  of 
the  Gospel.  Henceforward  his  fervor  be- 
came more  lively  and  more  mystic;  the 
praises  of  the  God  of  armies,  of  the  Ger- 
man God,  for  whom  floods  of  victorious 
blood  had  been  shed,  filled  his  proclama- 
tions; and  the  ecclesiastical  reaction  could 
feel  sure  of  seeing  many  triumphs. 

It  is  natural  that  the  Germans  should 
not  have  been  able  to  resist  a  sentiment 
of  patriotic  satisfaction  when  they  saw 
their  dream  of  national  unify  finally  re- 
alized, and  the  German  Empire  raised  to 
the  rank  of  the  first  military  and  politi- 
cal power  of  Europe.  It  is  natural  that 
they  should  have  venerated  the  old  Em- 
peror, and  that  they  should  profess  bound- 
less admiration  for  the  iron  Chancellor, 
the  head  of  genius  which  guided  the  do- 
cile arm.  What  is  less  comprehensible 
is  that  the  intoxication  of  success  should 
prevent  the  Germans  from  realizing-  the 
dangers  which  this  new  and  unprecedent- 
ed situation  involves.  The  theologians 
especially  seem  to  have  been  literally 
smitten  with  blindness.  Not  only  have 
they  applauded  the  policy  of  injustice  and 
violence  which,  under  pretext  of  annexa- 
tions, has  reopened  the  era  of  armed  con- 
quests, but  they  have  not  seen  that  the 
sacrifice  of  all  liberties  is  a  dear  price  to 
pay  for  the  benefits  of  unity  and  political 
greatness. 

An  eminent  publicist,  Constantin 
Frantz,  in  a  volume  that  attracted  much 
attention,  The  Religion  of  National  Lib- 
eralism, has  pointed  out  to  his  compatri- 
ots the  danger  of  this  situation.  With 
courageous  frankness  and  rare  perspica- 
city he  has  shown  that  Germany  is  grad- 
ually replacing  Christianity  by  a  sort  of 
worship  of  the  nation,  and  substituting 
justification  by  success  in  the  place  of 
justification  by  faith.  The  Church,  which 
formed  a  salutary  counterpoise  to  the  na- 
tional egoism,  has  completely  misunder- 
stood the  role  which  circumstances  im- 
posed upon  it,  thanks  to  the  servility  of 
its  chiefs  and  thanks  to  excessive  central- 


ization. Instead  of  preaching  moderation 
in  victory,  humility,  and  the  fragility  of 
earthly  glory,  the  Church,  if  it  has  not 
actually  invited  the  German  nation  to 
bow  down  before  its  own  triumphs,  has 
at  any  rate  neglected  to  warn  it  against 
dangerous  intoxication.  "However  great 
may  be  the  victories  we  have  won,"  says 
Herr  Frantz.  "  we  cannot  boast  of  that 
still  greater  victory  which  would  have 
consisted  in  conquering  ourselves  in  or- 
der to  preserve  an  equal  mind  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  most,  unhoped-for  pros- 
perity. Satisfaction  with  ourselves  forms 
essentially  a  part  of  the  spolia  opima 
which  we  brought  back  from  France." 

"After  the  war  of  1813,''  says  Super- 
intendent General  Buchsel,  "there  was 
all  over  old  Prussia  a  new  and  mighty 
turning  toward  God  and  His  word.  The 
war  of  1S70  brought  us,  it  is  true,  much 
glory  and  many  milliards,  but  the  Church 
up  to  this  day  has  received  through  the 
munificence  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
and  King  nothing  but  here  and  there  a 
cannon  wherewith  to  cast  a  bell.  But 
these  bells  do  not  help  our  recovery." 

"In  the  era  of  militarism  upon  which 
we  have  entered."  writes  another  theolo- 
gian, "our  poor  nation  lets  itself  be  egged 
on  against  France  to  fight  the  hereditary 
enemy,  as  if  it  were  needful  to  seek  our 
hereditary  enemies  beyond  our  frontiers! 
The  purchase  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  has 
been  paid  with  the  last  remnants  of  Ger- 
man liberty,  fidelity,  and  faith,  and  for 
the  profit  of  an  inevitable  military  despot- 
ism, which  takes  an  interest  in  nothing 
but  its  own  aims,  has  money  only  for  its 
own  instruments,  favors  the  reign  of  mam- 
monism  and  materialism,  and  which  can 
only  end  in  the  triumph  of  Oriental  bar- 
barism." 

But  such  voices  are  isolated  and  lost 
amidst  the  general  blind  enthusiasm.  A 
large  number  of  theologians,  dazzled  by 
the  advantages  which  were  to  result  for 
Protestantism  from  the  foundation  of  an 
evangelical  empire,  thought  if,  proper  to 
abandon  the  system  of  parity  hitherto  ob- 
served toward  the  different  faiths,  and  to 
raise  frankly  the  standard  of  Protestant 
policy.  The  liberal  and  orthodox  press 
almost  entirely  approved  the  Avar  against 
Rome  which  the  new  empire  began,  under 
the  name  of  Culhn'kampf,  immediately 
after  its  foundation,  hoping  thus  to  have 
done  with  Ultramontanism,  that  second 
hereditary  enemy,  the  constant  ally  of 
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France,  and  the  natural  patron  of  Guelph 
views  and  partieularist  tendencies.  Lib- 
eral Germany  expected  great  things  from 
the  restrictive  laws — expulsion  of  the  re- 
ligious orders,  nomination  and  surveil- 
lance of  the  clergy -by  the  government, 
secularization  of  the  seminaries  and 
schools,  direction  of  religious  instruction, 
etc. — known  as  the  May  laws — which  the 
Minister  of  Public  Worship,  Herr  Palck, 
"that  mighty  falcon,"  charged  with  the 
task  of  executing  Bismarck's  religious  pol- 
icy, caused    the  Prussian  Chambers  to 

adopt. 

But  facts  did  not  confirm  these  hopes. 
Every  where  the  interference  with  the  lib- 
erty of  the  Catholic  Church  provoked  a 
revival  of  interest  and  sympathy  for  that 
creed.  The  revocation  of  refractory 
priests,  the  exiling  of  bishops,  the  great 
number  of  parishes  left  without  spirit- 
ual succor,  awakened  renewed  zeal  in 
people's  hearts.  Persecution  has  in- 
creased the  power  of  the  Catholic  party 
in  proportions  which  have  alarmed  its  ad- 
versaries and  astonished  its  friends.  The 
electors  of  the  Catholic  provinces,  espe- 
cially in  the  Rhine  country,  have  sent  a 
compact  mass  of  deputies  to  the  Prussian 
Landtag,  and  to  the  Reichstag  under  the 
able  and  energetic  leadership  of  the  old 
Guelph  minister  Windthorst ;  numerous 
associations,  animated  with  extraordinary 
fervor,  have  covered  Germany  with  or- 
ganizations destined  to  put  the  Catholic 
stamp  upon  all  the  intellectual,  econom- 
ical, and  charitable  manifestations  of  mod- 
ern society ;  in  their  annual  meetings  they 
have  loudly  proclaimed  the  results  ob- 
tained, and  fanaticized  their  adherents  by 
the  most  ambitious  promises.  In  con- 
tempt of  the  laws,  and  favored  by  the 
complicity  of  the  public,  the  expelled 
members  of  the  religious  orders  have  come 
back,  including  also  the  Jesuits,  whose 
members  have  more  than  doubled  since 
they  have  been  officially  proscribed. 

The  adversaries  of  the  dogma  of  infal- 
libility upon  whom  Bismarck  counted  to 
lead  the  campaign  against  Rome  proved 
powerless  and  unpopular  allies.  Except 
in  a  few  great  centres,  thanks  to  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  enlightened  middle  classes, 
who  are  indifferent  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, the  Church  of  the  Old  Catholics,  in 
spite  of  excellent  intentions  and  of  leaders 
worthy  of  all  respect,  like  Canon  Dollin- 
ger  and  Bishop  Reinkens,  drags  on  a  pre- 
carious and  colorless  existence.    The  fa- 


vors and  the  endowments  of  the  govern- 
ment do  not  take  the  place  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  faithful  and  the  sacrifices 
which  piety  knows  how  to  impose  upon 
itself,  especially  when  it  is  attacked.  Af- 
ter eighteen  years  of  propaganda,  the  num- 
ber of  Old  Catholics  in  the  whole  German 
Empire  amounts  only  to  30,000,  whereas 
the  Roman  Catholics  number  nearly  sev- 
enteen millions,  against  thirty  millions  of 
Protestants. 

In  the  face  of  these  results, but  especially 
under  pressure  of  the  necessities  of  home 
and  foreign  policy  imposed  by  a  change 
of  alliances,  Prince  von  Bismarck,  whose 
genius  is  composed  of  suppleness  as  much 
as  of  force,  and  who  is  arrested  by  no 
scruples  either  of  principles  or  of  con- 
science,resolutely  changed  hiscourse.  The 
party  of  the  centre  Avas  considered  suffi- 
ciently influential  to  be  admitted  to  become 
a  government  party.  Instead  of  remain- 
ing a  negligible  quantity,  as  it  was  or  ap- 
peared to  be,  it  was  able  to  treat  on  equal 
terms  with  the  conservative  and  the  na- 
tional liberal  parties,  which  are  the  great 
supporters  of  the  policy  of  the  great  Chan- 
cellor. The  Protestant  conservatives  were 
the  first  to  secede,  and  voted  with  alacrity 
the  abolition  or  the  modification  of  the  re- 
gime of  the  May  laws.  After  the  attempts 
against  the  life  of  the  Emperor  William 
I.,  and  thanks  to  the  threatening  progress 
of  socialism,  a  truce  was  made  in  the 
religious  struggle,  and  an  alliance  con- 
cluded for  the  defence  of  conservative  in- 
terests. Herr  Falck  was  dismissed,  and 
succeeded  by  ministers  full  of  indulgence, 
if  not  of  zeal,  for  the  re-establishment  of 
good  relations  between  the  Prussian  state 
and  the  Catholic  Church.  If  Prince  von 
Bismarck  did  not  go  to  Canossa,  he  at 
least  treated  with  Pius  IX.,  and  above 
all  with  Leo  XIII..  on  equal  terms. 
With  that  high  intelligence  which  char- 
acterizes him,  he  comprehended  that  he 
could  not  dispense  with  the  good  offices 
of  Rome  for  the  consolidation  of  hispolit- 
ical  edifice.  The  arbitration  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  invoked  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  difficulty  with  Spain  about 
the  Caroline  Islands,  was  the  reward  of 
the  intervention  of  the  Pope  in  the  Reichs- 
tag elections,  and  of  his  approval  of  the 
military  armaments  of  the  empire,  that 
had  become  a  menace  and  a  danger  for 
all  Europe.  Although  eveiything  did  not 
take  place  in  an  absolutely  correct  man- 
ner during  the  recent  visit  of  the  young 
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Emperor  William  II.  to  the  Vatican,  and 
although  the  sovereign  pontiff  did  not  ob- 
tain from  him — which  he  doubtless  did  not 
expect  —  guarantees  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  his  temporal  power,  at  any  rate  the 
relations  between  the  empire  and  the  Holy 
See  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  at  the 
present  moment.  The  former  is  ready  to 
wipe  out  the  last  traces  that  may  remain 
of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  Cultur- 
kctmpf,  and  lavishes  advances  toward  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  well 
as  acts  of  munificence  destined  to  supply 
its  needs,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Holy  See  uses  all  its  influence  to  curb  the 
tendencies  toward  independence  or  of  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Centre  and 
its  leader,  die  kleine  Exeellenz,  as  Herr 
Windthorst  is  called. 

If  the  Protestant  Church  thought  to  gain 
by  the  Cidturkampf  and  the  persecution 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  its  disappointment 
has  been  bitter.  In  the  first  place,  the 
May  laws  placed  it,  thanks  to  the  parity 
system,  in  more  complete  dependence  and 
under  more  severe  state  control  than  be- 
fore, and  that  too  without  the  advantage 
of  the  religious  awakening  which  perse- 
cution produced  in  the  rival  communion. 
Its  time-serving,  its  adulation,  its  encour- 
agements toward  the  state,  have  singu- 
larly impaired  its  prestige,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  political  role  played  by  its  most 
prominent  representatives  has  contributed 
to  discredit  it  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
are  animated  by  a  purely  religious  spirit. 
Finally,  in  these  critical  times,  the  irreme- 
diable divisions  which  weaken  the  Prot- 
estant Church,  the  internal  struggles  of 
which  it  is  the  theatre,  have  manifested 
themselves  with  humiliating  evidence. 

The  ecclesiastical  physiognomy  of  Ger- 
man Protestantism  is  very  simple.  The 
sects  which  in  other  countries  play  an  im- 
portant role  and  constitute  a  considerable 
factor  in  the  development  of  religious  life 
may  here  be  neglected.  The  number  of 
their  adherents  is  not  great  in  contempo- 
rary Germany. 

To  return  to  the  official  Church.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  give  any  even  approx- 
imately exact  statistics  of  the  various 
parties  which  compose  it.  and  of  the  di- 
verse tendencies  that  conflict  within  it. 
The  liberals,  who  have  a  feeble  majority  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  in  the  Palati- 
nate, in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  in  the 
duchies  of  Saxony,  and  who  hold  strong 
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minorities  in  Silesia  and  Brandenburg, 
have  their  intellectual  centres  in  Heidel- 
berg and  Jena:  they  are  recruited  from 
amongst  the  old  disciples  of  Sehleier- 
macher  and  the  descendants  of  the  old  ra- 
tionalists; they  march  in  a  fairly  compact 
troop  under  the  banner  of  the  Protestant 
Union.  As  for  orthodoxy,  it  is  split  into 
three  sections,  which  rarely  unite  in  com- 
mon action  or  aspirations.  On  the  left 
wing  the  Centre  party  (Mittelpartei),  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Professor  Beysch lag, 
of  Halle,  and  Professor  Von  der  Goltz,  of 
Berlin,  includes  cultivated  and  concilia- 
tory minds  who  are  averse  to  sacrificing 
science  to  faith,  show  themselves  favor- 
able, both  in  politics  and  in  religion,  to 
parliamentary  institutions,  and  willingly 
hold  out  their  hand  to  the  liberals,  whose 
raison  d'etre  and  legal  right  in  the 
Church  they  recognize,  particularly  when 
there  is  question  of  combating  the  threat- 
ening manoeuvres  of  Catholicism;  they 
have  even  founded  together  an  evangeli- 
cal alliance  (Evangel ischer  Bund),  which 
has  inscribed  on  its  banner  a  minimum 
of  dogmatic  formula?.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  orthodox  who  are  connected  with  the 
Positive  Union  will  not  hear  of  making 
concessions  to  the  liberals,  or  of  any  work 
in  common.  They  abide  by  a  rigorous 
dogmatism  on  the  basis  of  a  sort  of  con- 
sensus of  all  the  positive  elements  that 
can  be  borrowed  either  from  Lutheran 
or  reformed  confessions.  At  their  head 
march  the  court  preachers.  They  are  at 
present  the  dominant  party  in  the  high 
and  lower  councils,  in  the  consistories,  in 
the  synods,  and  in  the  universities.  Fi- 
nally, on  the  right  wing  are  the  pure 
Lutherans,  who  have  not  joined  the  of- 
ficial Church,  or  who  have  remained  in  it 
only  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  triumph  of 
strict  Lutheran  ism,  such  as  it  is  enunci- 
ated in  the  symbols  of  faith  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  without  the  alloy  of  the 
reformed  element  and  of  the  modern  spir- 
it. If  these  latter  sometimes  march  hand 
in  hand  with  the  partisans  of  the  Positive 
Union,  it  is  only  in  the  interests  of  a  con- 
servative policy,  and  in  order  to  help  in 
the  work  of  destroying  the  liberal  parties. 
But  their  attitude,  although  very  bellicose, 
is  in  general  more  independent  than  that 
of  the  orthodox  who  are  attached  to  the 
court  party  and  to  the  great  aristocratic 
families. 

In  the  middle  of  these  groups  the  court 
preacber  Adolf  Stoecker  occupies  rather 
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an  original  position.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Positive  Union,  but  aims  at  a  more 
radical  reform  of  the  Church.  In  numer- 
ous lectures  and  pamphlets,  and  in  his 
newspaper,  the  German  Evangelical  Ga- 
zette, the  best  edited  of  all  the  German 
religious  papers,  this  thorough  but  fanat- 
ical Christian,  whose  real  oratorical  tal- 
ent is  unfortunately  spoiled  by  a  shocking 
grossness  of  language,  endeavors  to  com- 
bat the  subversive  theories  of  socialism  by 
building  up,  on  the  basis  of  a  monarchical 
loyal  ism  which  goes  even  so  far  as  the 
deification  of  the  sovereign,  the  chimer- 
ical edifice  of  a  new  society  animated  with 
a  professedly  Christian  spirit,  returning 
to  the  corporations  and  guilds  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  crying  up  the  system  of  ultra 
protectionism,  causing  the  state  to  decree 
obligatory  insurance  organizations,  nor- 
mal hours  of  labor,  progressive  income 
tax,  Sunday  rest,  and  denouncing  the  Jews 
as  the  authors  of  all  the  misery  that  is  born 
of  modern  industrialism  and  liberalism. 
Backed  up  by  the  Anti-Semitic  League,  by 
the  committee  of  the  Berlin  Home  Mis- 
sion, and  by  the  not  very  numerous  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  working-men's  par- 
ty, Herr  Stoecker  has  played  a  certain 
role  in  Parliament.  It  appears  that  his 
aim  is  nothing  less  than  to  undermine 
the  power  of  Prince  von  Bismarck,  whom 
he  accuses  of  too  often  making  compacts 
with  the  adversaries  of  the  positive  faith 
and  of  conservatism  by  joining  the  na- 
tional liberals,  the  bankers,  and  the 
Jew  journalists.  It  has  even  been  hint- 
ed that  the  power  of  Herr  Stoecker  will 
increase  under  the  new  reign,  thanks 
to  the  influence  that  he  exercises  or  did 
exercise  over  the  Count  and  Countess  von 
Waldersee,  and  through  them  over  the 
Emperor  William  II.  But  the  prestige, 
however  great  it  may  be,  due  to  his  fiery 
eloquence  and  to  his  devouring  zeal,  is 
already  compromised  by  a  certain  number 
of  judiciary  affairs,  which  have  cast 
doubts,  if  not  on  the  rectitude  of  his  char- 
acter, at  least  on  the  veracity  of  his  asser- 
tions. It  is  hardly  probable  that  this 
prestige,  so  long  as  the  great  Chancel- 
lor is  alive,  will  succeed  in  alienating  the 
young  monarch  both  from  his  person 
and  from  his  prudently  conciliatory 
policy,  and  in  throwing  him  into  a  se- 
ries of  adventures  in  the  wake  of  the 
party  of  the  country  squires,  with  their 
narrow  conservatism  and  superannuated 
bigotry. 


In  order  to  complete  our  sketch  we 
must  say  a  few  words  about  the  present 
theological  movement.  In  this  sphere 
also  the  positions  taken  up  fifty  years  ago 
have  hardly  been  modified.  The  men  who 
have  succeeded  each  other  in  the  office  of 
Minister  of  Public  Worship  in  Prussia, 
and  almost  everywhere  else,  all  have  fa- 
vored orthodoxy.  The  influence  of  men 
like  Hengstenberg,  Stahl,  Hoffmann,  Koe- 
gel,  in  the  Superior  Ecclesiastical  Coun- 
cil and  at  the  court,  the  ecclesiastical  ter- 
rorism which  they  exercised,  the  Church 
inspections  with  their  inquisitorial  char- 
acter, the  monster  petitions  demanding 
the  protection  of  the  prince  for  the  con- 
fessions of  faith  and  the  chastisement  of 
their  adversaries,  the  composition  of  the 
examination  commissions,  the  manner  in 
which  nominations  were  made  and  pre- 
ferment given — all  contributed  to  divert 
the  elite  of  German  youth  from  the  career 
of  the  Church  ministry.  The  isolation 
and  discredit  of  the  theological  faculties  of 
the  universities  became  constantly  more 
marked,  the  number  and  scientific  value 
of  theological  works  went  on  decreas- 
ing. All  vacancies,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  filled  by  orthodox  professors  who 
as  pastors  were  distinguished  only  in  the 
domain  of  apologetic  literature,  the  pro- 
ductions of  which  inundated  the  German 
publishing  market  like  a  new  deluge.  In 
1831, out  of  every  1000  students  there  were 
347  theologians  in  the  Prussian  universi- 
ties; that  is  to  say,  more  than  one-third ;  in 
1871  there  were  only  120  in  1000,  or  about 
one-eighth.  Of  late  years  the  proportion 
of  theological  students  has  increased,  owing 
to  the  excessive  overcrowd  ing  of  the  liberal 
careers,  in  which  success  has  become  more 
and  more  difficult  since  the  Krach  that  fol- 
lowed the  fever  of  industrial  enterprises 
in  1872.  The  ranks  of  the  ministry  have 
been  momentarily  swelled  by  all  those 
whom  the  seductive  conquest  of  millions 
has  left  perplexed  or  undeceived.  We  do 
not  learn  that  the  quality  of  the  theologi- 
cal candidates  has  risen  with  the  quantity. 

This  cessation  of  strong  production  in 
theology,  this  absence  of  great  individu- 
alities destined  to  take  the  place  of  men 
like  Tholuck,  Dorner,  Rothe,  Thomasius, 
Kahnis,  this  lassitude  and  disgust  of  the- 
ology which  have  taken  hold  of  the  young 
generation,  are  alarming  symptoms.  His- 
torical criticism  is  still  studied,  but  with- 
out great  vigor,  and  only  in  the  more  and 
more  limited  field  of   pure  erudition. 
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Christian  thought,  thanks  to  the  long 
reign  of  narrow  and  intolerant  orthodoxy, 
M  inis  as  it  were  riveted  to  the  chain  of 
Confessions  of  faith,  and  turns  in  a  monot- 
onous  circle,  where  it  runs  the  risk  of  ex- 
tinction for  want,  of  air  and  space.  A 
renovation  is  SO  lung  in  coming  that  it 
seems  almost  hopeless  to  expect  one. 

And  yet  good -will  is  not  wanting. 
During  the  past  ten  years  we  have  seen 
the  rise  of  a  new  school,  which,  taking  its 
position  between  orthodoxy  and  liberal- 
ism, announces  between  them  a  concilia- 
tion which  Schleiermacher  and  some  of 
his  disciples  had  already  attempted.  Go- 
ing hack  to  Kant,  it  professes  to  descend 
from  Luther  himself,  and  to  take  up  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young  generations  the 
inheritance  of  that  great  master  of  spirit- 
ual life.  Its  programme  is  full  of  prom- 
ise. Its  object  is  to  vanquish  definitively 
the  sterile  antagonism  between  supernat- 
ural ism  and  rationalism,  between  faith 
and  science,  and  to  conquer  an  indepen- 
dent province  for  religious  consciousness 
by  emancipating  religion  from  all  solidar- 
ity with  metaphysics,  natural  science,  and 
historical  criticism. 

The  chief  of  this  school  is  Albert  Ritschl, 
a  former  disciple  of  Baur.  With  incon- 
testable sublimity  of  views,  with  scientific 
calmness  and  serenity,  and  with  great  vig- 
or and  conciseness  of  language,  the  cele- 
brated Gottingen  professor  has  expound- 
ed his  doctrine  in  lectures  and  in  books 
which  have  exercised  considerable  influ- 
ence on  theological  thought  both  in  Ger- 
many and  abroad,  and  provoked  lively 
controversies  in  various  camps. 

Ritschl  demonstrates  that  it  is  not  al- 
lowable to  attach  the  same  value  to  the 
immediate  affirmations  of  religious  con- 
sciousness and  to  the  secondary  explana- 
tions of  theology.  In  recommending  this 
sifting,  which  seems  difficult  and  bold, 
Ritschl  does  not  leave  the  ground  of  the 
Bible,  but  all  those  who  have  broken  with 
the  theory  of  the  literal  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  understand  that  the  scriptural 
character  of  a  doctrine,  for  the  Gottingen 
professor,  is  not  founded  on  the  use  of  such 
and  such  a  word  separated  from  its  con- 
text, but  upon  the  ensemble  of  biblical 
notions  taken  in  their  genesis  and  follow- 
ed up  in  their  organic  development.  The 
puerile  naivete  with  which  people  ima- 
gine that  they  are  establishing  the  biblical 
authority  of  a  doctrine  by  the  aid  of  a 
fragmentary  Scripture  quotation  is  one  of 


the  most  disastrous  legacies  of  old-fash- 
ioned orthodoxy  and  its  theory  of  mechan- 
ical inspiration,  from  which  the  Protes- 
tantism of  the  nineteenth  century  has  so 
much  difficulty  in  emancipating  itself,  to 
the  great  and  double  detriment  of  science 
and  of  faith. 

Independently  of  the  scriptural  char- 
acter, taken  in  the  new  and  definitive 
sense  of  this  word,  the  practical  efficacy, 
the  richness  of  its  applications,  are  for  the 
Church  the  touchstone  of  each  theologi- 
cal doctrine.  By  separating  sharply  the 
problems  that  interest  only  the  school 
from  the  dogmas  which  have  a  direct  im- 
portance for  Christian  life  we  shall  arrive 
at  the  conquest  of  a  broad  and  firm  basis, 
on  which  a  fruitful  religious  union  can  be 
consummated  between  the  different  par- 
ties which  divide  the  Church.  This  union, 
which  can  never  be  realized  by  adminis- 
trative measures  and  ecclesiastical  rules, 
will  be  the  slowly  matured  fruit  of  truly 
religious  convictions,  and  the  dearly 
bought  recompense  of  persevering  study 
and  indefatigable  effort. 

We  cannot  here  set  forth  the  still  very 
incomplete  results  which  Ritschl  and  his 
disciples  have  already  achieved  in  the 
sense  indicated.  We  will  merely  say  that 
the  defects  of  this  school  are  those  of  the 
Germanic  mind.  In  spite  of  its  preten- 
sions to  precision,  it  is  essentially  wanting 
in  clearness  and  simplicity,  and  does  not 
sufficiently  guard  against  voluntary  equiv- 
ocation. In  its  present  form  this  theology 
will  never  become  popular,  in  spite  of  its 
undeniable  merits.  Indeed  we  may  say 
in  general  that  the  German  theologians 
do  not  apply  themselves  sufficiently  to 
making  themselves  heard  and  understood 
by  the  people:  they  content  themselves 
with  being  cabinet  savants.  And  while 
they  are  gravely  meditating  and  discuss- 
ing, the  nation,  a  stranger  to  all  these 
questions,  is  preparing  to  accomplish  with 
Christianity  a  divorce,  of  which  litera- 
ture, the  press,  and  numerous  materialist 
and  socialist  writings  reveal  only  too  visi- 
bly the  forerunning  signs. 

Attentive  observers  of  religious  life  in 
Germany  discern  a  singular  phenomenon 
which  is  assuming  more  and  more  alarm- 
ing proportions.  On  the  one  hand,  sta- 
tistics show  that  ecclesiastical  habits  are  far 
from  being  lost,  so  far  as  concerns  partici- 
pation in  traditional  acts  and  ceremonies. 
At  Hambui'g,  where  there  is  the  largest 
number  of  non-baptized  children,  it,  was 
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in  1885  only  37  out  of  every  10.000; 
at  Berlin,  five  out  of  10,000:  in  the  whole 
of  Germany,  one;  in  Prussia,  14  per  cent, 
amongst  the  Protestants,  and  16  per  cent, 
amongst  the  Catholics.  In  the  census  of 
1871  those  who  registered  themselves  as 
professing  no  religion  amounted  to  16,980: 
in  1880,  to  30,249 ;  and  in  1885  this  number 
sank  brusquely  to  11.075.  In  Prussia,  in 
1885,  the  numher  of  religious  marriages 
was  90  per  cent. ;  that  of  mixed  marriages, 
12  per  cent.  ;  in  38  per  cut.  of  the  cases 
the  husband  was  Protestant  and  the  wife 
Catholic.  No  fluctuation  is  indicated  in 
the  ecclesiastical  statistics  for  the  year 
1887,  either  for  the  number  of  religious 
burials  (230,689),  or  for  that  of  confirma- 
tions or  first  communions  (293,563),  or  for 
that  of  communicants  05,745,771  j ;  alone 
the  divorced  persons  who  have  demanded 
the  nuptial  benediction  show  an  increase 
(1047).  There  were  2798  conversions  to 
the  Protestant  Church— 2023  Catholics, 
240  Jews.  535  members  of  other  communi- 
ties: 254  conversions  to  Catholicism,  nine 
to  .Judaism.  1333  to  other  religious  com- 
munities. 

On  the  other  hand,  almost  everywhere 
there  are  complaints  of  notable  diminution 
in  church  attendance.  Many  churches  in 
the  towns  and  in  the  countries  are  three- 
quarters  empty.  At  Berlin,  where  there 
are  only  forty-seven  churches  and  twenty- 
seven  chapels,  with  50,000  seats,  for  a  Prot- 
estant population  of  nearly  a  million,  the 
church  service  is  very  little  attended. 
People  go  to  the  cathedral  to  hear  the  fine 
music  and  to  seethe  Emperor.  When  the 
liturgical  service  is  over,  there  is  a  consid- 
erable exodus;  more  than  half  the  congre- 
gation goes  away:  and  before  the  sermon 
is  at  an  end  there  is  a  formidable  rush  tow- 
ard the  doors  in  order  to  get  good  places 
for  seeing  the  imperial  family  go  out.  The 
service  ends  before  empty  benches;  and  at 
the  celebration  of  the  holy  communion, 
which  follows,  there  are  often  not  a  dozen 
communicants. 

In  the  national  mourning  which  mark- 
ed the  course  of  the  funereal  year  1888, 
religious  sentiment  had  no  part.  What 
dominated  at  the  time  of  the  truly  impos- 
ing death  of  William  I.  was  admiration  for 
this  more  than  nonagena rian  old  man.  who 
ended  his  life  simply,  and,  so  to  speak, 
stoically,  as  he  had  lived  :  and  when,  after 
a  short  reign  of  ninety-nine  days  of  con- 
tinual martyrdom,  Frederick  III.  in  his 
turn  sank  into  the  grave,  it  was  an  im- 


mense sentiment  of  pity,  combined  in  the 
hearts  of  the  best  Avith  regret  at  the  pre- 
mature death  of  a  prince  in  whom  the  most 
noble  hopes  were  centred.  But  in  the 
thick  crowd  which  on  March  12th  and  the 
following  days  stood  around  the  cathedral 
to  gaze  upon  the  splendid  mortuary  dec- 
oration, not  the  slightest  devoutness  was 
to  be  remarked  ;  and  when  the  funeral  cor- 
tege passed  on  its  way  to  Charlottenburg, 
be  tween  the  falls  of  snow,  very  few  so 
much  as  took  their  hats  off.  All  the  for- 
eigners who  were  present  at  this  specta- 
cle were  struck  by  this  absence  even  of  ex- 
terior signs  of  piety. 

But  to  return  to  ecclesiastical  statistics. 
In  the  contrast  between  the  figures  it  fur- 
nishes and  the  actual  reality  we  may  find 
a  lesson  of  a  nature  to  inspire  us  with  the 
most  serious  reflections.  The  religious 
ceremonies  which  accompany  earthly  ex- 
istence at  its  most  solemn  hours  are  pre- 
served, together'  with  the  consecrated  for- 
mula-, and  even — as  in  the  case  of  baptism 
and  confirmation — the  traditional  engage- 
ments: but  the  life,  the  sincerity,  the  fer- 
vor, of  them  are  absent.  Religion  is  no 
longer  anything  but  a  frame,  or,  as  it 
were,  an  empty  vase  from  which  the  per- 
fume has  vanished.  The  place  of  religion 
has  been  taken  by  morality  in  some  cases, 
and  generally  by  what  morality  !  In  other 
cases,  literary  and  aesthetic  culture,  espe- 
cially music,  with  the  exquisite  joys  it 
procures,  the  refinements  to  which  it  testi- 
fies, but  also  with  its  insufficiency  from 
the  point  of  view  of  inner  discipline  and 
moral  hygiene,  and  for  all  that  concerns 
firmness  of  principles  and  the  strong  tem- 
pering of  character.  For  the  great  num- 
ber religion  has  been  replaced  by  the  culte 
of  the  nation,  of  that  nation  which  is  in 
the  act  of  bartering  the  treasures  of  sci- 
ence, poetry,  and  faith,  through  which  it 
has  been  so  great  in  history,  in  exchange 
for  military  and  diplomatic  glory,  con- 
quered by  the  sacrifices  and  exposed  to  the 
vicissitudes  that  all  know,  and  which  all 
prudent  minds  fear.  But  the  patriotic 
sentiment,  even  when  raised  to  its  highest 
power,  even  when  clairvoyant  and  disin- 
terested, cannot  fill  the  room  of  exiled  re- 
ligion, or,  what  is  still  worse,  of  falsified 
and  perverted  religion.  More  than  all 
other  sentiments,  patriotism  needs  the 
counterpoise  of  religion  in  order  not  to  de- 
generate  into  chauvinism.  The  Gospel, 
properly  understood  and  rightly  practised, 
is  this  counterpoise. 
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But  at  the  present  moment  in  Germany 
the  Gospel  is  not  the  great  question.  A 
Protestant  Emperor  made  Germany  unit- 
ed and  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the 
whole  world.  At  a  sign  from  Berlin  nil 
the  nations  and  all  the  sovereigns  trem- 
ble. This  Germany,  which  uncircumspect 
politicians  attempt  to  eon  fine  within  the 
domain  of  ideas,  has  shown  that  it  can 
display  rare  practical  sense,  and  gather 
the  bloody  laurels  that  grow  on  battle- 
fields. That  which  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire could  never  realize,  a  son  of  Luther 


has  accomplished:  what  a  triumph  and 
what  an  apology  for  the  Reformation  ! 

This  we  will  admit,  but  on  one  condi- 
tion, namely,  that  the  moral  conscience 
which  engendered  the  Reformation  shall 
not  make  shipwreck  in  this  grand  tri- 
umph, and  that  Germany,  reversing  the 
motto  of  its  Chancellor,  shall  acquire  the 
conviction,  in  spite  of  contrary  appear- 
ances, which  arc  only  ephemeral  and  illu- 
sory, that  in  the  end  right  is  stronger  than 
might,  and  that  what  l'aises  a  nation  is 
justice. 


VOICES. 

BY  RICHARD  E.  BURTON. 

A MAN  died  yesternight.     To-day  the  town 
Makes  mention  of  his  taking  off,  and  sums 
His  virtues  and  his  failings.     On  the  street, 
Midst  many  barferings  and  lures  of  trade, 
In  homes  where  he  was  known,  in  busy  marts, 
Or  public  places  where  the  commonweal 
Gathers  the  town-folk:  up  and  down  his  name 
Is  spoke  of  in  as  various  ways  of  speech 
As  are  the  voices  various  sounding  it: 
Gru If -throated  bass,  shrill  treble  of  old  age. 
Soft  sibilancy  of  a  woman's  tongue, 
Or  reed-like  utterance  of  a  little  child. 
Thus  one,  his  mate  in  business:  "Ah!  a  shrewd 
Dry  head  was  that;  much  loss  to  us,  much  loss. 
And  as  for  heart" — wise  shrug  of  shoulders  now — 
"Well,  'tis  but  little  quoted  here  on  "change." 
Another,  who  had  summered  with  him  once 
In  leisure-time:  "A  right  good  fellow  gone! 
'Tis  true,  he  liked  his  ease;  but  who  does  not? 
For  me,  give  me  the  man  that  Horace  loved, 
Who  deemed  it  wise  to  fool  when  seasonable." 
A  tiny  one  who  oft  had  found  great  store 
Of  sweetmeats  in  his  hand,  and,  prized  far  less, 
Great  store  of  tenderness  within  his  heart: 
"Oh,  won't  he  come  and  see  us  any  more  ?" 
His  surpliced  pastor,  bound  to  save  his  soul, 
Balanced  a  bit  by  inconsistencies 
He  thought  he  saw,  in  private  to  his  wife: 
"Alas,  poor  soul!  if  only  he  had  grasped 
That  matter  of  the  creed,  and  made  us  sure! 
But  then— his  heart  was  right,  and  God  is  good." 
And  one,  a  woman,  who  had  found  his  arms 
An  all-protecting  shelter  through  long  years. 
Said  naught,  but  kissed  the  tokens  he  had  left, 
And  dreamt  of  heaven  for  his  sake  alone. 
Meanwhile,  what  was  this  man,  and  what  his  place? 
You  ask,  confused  by  all  this  Babel  talk 
Of  here  and  yonder,  from  his  fellow-men. 
I  am  as  ignorant  as  any  one 

Whose  speech  you  heard,  and  yet  I  loved  him  well. 
Nay,  ask  me  not:  ask  only  God.    He  knows. 


A  LITTLE   JOURNEY   IN   THE  WORLD* 


BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 


X. 

IT  is  said  that  the  world  is  created  anew 
for  every  person  who  is  in  love.  There 
is  therefore  this  constant  miracle  of  a  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth.  It  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  seasons.  The  subtle  force 
which  is  in  every  human  being,  more  or 
less  active,  has  this  power,  as  if  love  were 
somehow  a  principle  pervading  nature  it- 
self, and  capable  of  transforming  it.  Is 
this  a  divine  gift  ?  Can  it  be  used  more 
than  once  ?  Once  spent,  does  the  world  to 
each  succeeding  experimenter  in  it  become 
old  and  stale  ?  We  say  the  world  is  old. 
In  one  sense,  the  real  sense  to  every  per- 
son, it  is  no  older  than  the  lives  lived 
in  it  at  any  given  time.  If  it  is  always 
passing  away,  it  is  always  being  renewed. 
Every  time  a  youth  looks  love  in  a  maid- 
en's eyes,  and  sees  the  timid  appealing  re- 
turn of  the  universal  passion,  the  world 
for  those  two  is  just  as  certainly  created 
as  it  was  on  the  first  morning,  in  all  its 
color,  odor,  song,  freshness,  promise.  This 
is  the  central  mystery  of  life. 

Unconsciously  to  herself,  Margaret  had 
worked  this  miracle.  Never  before  did 
the  little  town  look  so  bright ;  never  before 
was  there  exactly  such  a  color  on  the 
hills — sentiment  is  so  pale  compared  with 
love;  never  befoi'e  did  her  home  appear 
so  sweet;  never  before  was  there  such  a 
fine  ecstasy  in  the  coming  of  spring. 

For  all  this,  home-coming,  after  the  first 
excitement  of  arrival  is  over,  is  apt  to  be 
dull.  The  mind  is  so  occupied  with  other 
emotions  that  the  friends  even  seem  a 
little  commonplace  and  unresponsive,  and 
the  routine  is  tame.  Out  of  such  a  whirl 
of  new  experiences  to  return  and  find  that 
nothing  has  happened ;  that  the  old  duties 
and  responsibilities  are  waiting !  Mai'garet 
had  eagerly  leaped  from  the  carriage  to 
throw  herself  into  her  aunt's  arms — what 
a  sweet  welcome  it  is,  that  of  kiss ! — and  yet 
almost  before  the  greeting  was  over  she 
felt  alone.  There  was  that  in  the  affec- 
tionate calmness  of  Miss  Forsythe  that 
seemed  to  chill  the  glow  and  fever  of  pas- 
sion in  her  new  world.  And  she  had 
nothing  to  tell.  Everything  had  changed, 
and  she  must  behave  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  She  must  take  up  her  old  life 
— the  interests  of  the  neighborhood.  Even 
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the  little  circle  of  people  she  loved  ap- 
peared distant  from  her  at  the  moment; 
impossible  it  seemed  to  bring  them  into 
the  rushing  current  of  her  life.  Their  joy 
in  getting  her  back  again  she  could  not 
doubt,  nor  the  personal  affection  with 
which  she  was  welcomed.  But  was  the 
New  England  atmosphere  a  little  cold  ? 
What  was  the  flavor  she  missed  in  it  all  ? 
The  next  day  a  letter  came.  The  excuse 
for  it  was  the  return  of  a  fan  which  Mr. 
Henderson  had  carried  off  in  his  pocket 
from  the  opera.  What  a  wonderful  letter 
it  was  —  his  handwriting,  the  first  note 
from  him !  Miss  Forsythe  saw  in  it  only 
politeness.  For  Margaret  it  outweighed 
the  town  of  Brandon.  It  lay  in  her 
lap  as  she  sat  at  her  chamber  window 
looking  out  over  the  landscape,  which 
was  beginning  to  be  flushed  with  a  pale 
green.  There  was  a  robin  on  the  lawn, 
and  a  blackbird  singing  in  the  pine.  "Go 
not,  happy  day,"  she  said,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes.  She  took  up  the  brief  letter 
and  read  it  again.  Was  he  really  hers, 
"truly"?  And  she  answered  the  letter, 
swiftly  and  with  no  hesitation,  but  with  a 
throbbing  heart.  It  was  a  civil  acknow- 
ledgment; that  was  all.  Henderson  might 
have  read  it  aloud  in  the  Exchange.  But 
what  color,  what  charming  turns  of  ex- 
pression, what  of  herself,  had  the  girl  put 
into  it,  that  gave  him  such  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  when  he  read  it  ?  What  secret 
power  has  a  woman  to  make  a  common 
phrase  so  glow  with  her  very  self  ? 

Here  was  something  in  her  life  that  was 
her  own,  a  secret,  a  hope,  and  yet  a  trem- 
ulous anticipation  to  be  guarded  almost 
from  herself.  It  colored  everything;  it 
was  always,  whatever  she  was  doing  or 
saying,  present,  like  an  air  that  one  uncon- 
sciously hums  for  days  after  it  has  caught 
his  fancy.  Blessed  be  the  capacity  of  be- 
ing fond  and  foolish  !  If  that  letter  was 
under  her  pillow  at  night,  if  this  new  re- 
velation was  last  in  her  thought  as  she 
fell  asleep,  if  it  mingled  with  the  song  of 
the  birds  in  the  spring  morning,  as  some 
great  good  pervading  the  world,  is  there 
anything  distinguishing  in  such  an  ex- 
perience that  it  should  be  dwelt  on  ?  And 
if  there  were  questionings  and  little  panics 
of  doubt,  did  not  these  moments  also  ra- 
il number,  1889. 
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veal  Margaret  to  herself  more  certainly 
than  the  hours  of  happy  dreaming'? 

Questionings  no  doubt  there  were,  and, 
later,  serious  questionings.  For  habit  is 
almost  as  strong  as  love,  and  the  odd  ways 
of  life  and  of  thought  will  reassert  them- 
selves in  a  thoughtful  mind,  and  reason 
will  insist  on  analyzing  passion  and  even 
hope. 

(iradually  the  home  life  and  evcry-day 
interests  began  to  assume  their  natural 
aspect  and  proportions.  It  was  so  sweet 
and  sane,  this  home  life,  interesting  and 
not  feverish.  There  was  time  for  reading, 
time  for  turning  over  things  in  the  mind, 
time  for  those  interchanges  of  feeling  and 
of  ideas,  by  the  fireside;  she  was  not  re- 
quired to  be  always  on  dress  parade,  in 
mind  or  person,  always  keyed  up  to  make 
an  impression  or  receive  one;  how  much 
wider  and  sounder  was  Morgan's  view  of 
the  world,  allowing  for  his  kindly  cyni- 
cism, than  that  prevalent  in  the  talk  where 
the  had  lately  been!  How  sincere  and 
hearty  and  free  ran  the  personal  cur- 
rents in  this  little  neighborhood !  In  the 
very  fact  that  the  daily  love  and  affection 
for  her  and  interest  in  her  were  taken  for 
granted  she  realized  the  difference  between 
her  position  here  and  that  among  newer 
friends  who  showed  more  open  admira- 
tion. 

Little  by  little  there  was  a  readjustment. 
In  comparison,  the  city  life,  with  its  inten- 
sity  of  action  and  feeling,  began  to  ap- 
pear distant,  not  so  real,  mixed,  turbid, 
even  frivolous.  And  was  Henderson  a 
vanishing  pai'tof  this  pageant?  Was  his 
figure  less  distinct  as  the  days  went  by? 
It  could  not  be  affirmed.  Love  is  such  a 
little  juggler,  and  likes,  now  and  again,  to 
pretend  to  be  so  reasonable  and  judicious. 
There  were  no  more  letters.  If  there  had 
been  a  letter  now  and  then,  on  any  excuse, 
the  nexus  would  have  been  more  dis- 
tinct: nothing  feeds  the  flame  exactly 
like  a  letter;  it  has  intention, personality, 
secrecy.  And  the  little  excitement  of  it 
grows.  Once  a  week  gets  to  be  twice  a 
week,  three  times,  four  times,  and  then 
daily.  And  then  a  day  without  a  letter  is 
such  a  blank,  and  so  full  of  fear !  What 
can  have  happened  ?  Is  he  ill  ?  Has  he 
changed  ?  The  opium  habit  is  nothing  to 
the  letter  habit — between  lovers.  Not 
that  Margaret  expected  a  letter.  Indeed 
reason  told  her  that  it  had  not  gone  so  far 
as  that.  But  she  should  see  him.  She  felt 
sure  of  that.    And  the  thought  filled  all 


the  vacant  places  in  her  imagination  of 
the  future. 

And  yet  she  thought  she  was  seeing 
him  more  clearly  than  when  he  was  with 
her.  Oh  wise  young  woman  !  She  fancied 
she  was  deliberating,  looking  at  life  with 
great  prudence.  It  must  be  one's  own 
fault  if  one  makes  a  radical  mistake  in 
marriage.  She  was  watching  the  mar- 
ried people  about  her  with  more  interest 
— the  Morgans,  our  own  household,  Mrs. 
Fletcher ;  and  besides,  her  aunt,  whose 
even  and  cheerful  life  lacked  this  experi- 
ence. It  is  so  wise  to  do  this,  to  keep 
one's  feelings  in  control,  not  to  be  too 
hasty!  Everybody  has  these  intervals  of 
prudence.  That  is  the  reason  there  are  so 
few  mistakes. 

I  dare  say  that  all  these  reflections  and 
deliberations  in  the.  maidenly  mind  were 
almost  unconscious  to  herself;  certainly 
unacknowledged.  It  was  her  imagina- 
tion that  she  was  following,  and  scarce- 
ly a  distinct  reality  or  intention.  She 
thought  of  Henderson,  and  he  gave  a 
certain  personality,  vivid  maybe,  to  that 
dream  of  the  future  which  we  all  in 
youth  indulge ;  but  she  would  have  shrunk 
from  owning  this  even  to  herself.  We 
deceive  ourselves  as  often  as  we  deceive 
others.  Margaret  would  have  repudiated 
with  some  warmth  any  intimation  that 
she  had  lost  her  heart,  and  was  really 
predicting  the  practical  possibilities  of 
that  loss,  and  she  would  have  been  quite 
honest  with  herself  in  thinking  that  she 
was  still  mistress  of  her  own  feeling. 
Later  on  she  would  know,  and  delight  to 
confess,  that  her  destiny  was  fixed  at  a 
certain  hour,  at  a  certain  moment,  in  New 
York,  for  subsequent  events  would  run 
back  to  that  like  links  in  a  chain.  And 
she  would  have  been  right  and  also  wrong 
in  that.  For  but  for  those  subsequent 
events  the  first  impression  would  have 
faded,  and  been  taken  little  account  of  in 
her  life.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced 
that  men  and  women  act  more  upon  im- 
pulse and  less  upon  deep  reflection  and 
self-examination  than  the  analytic  novel- 
ists would  have  us  believe,  duly  weighing 
motives  and  balancing  considerations  ; 
and  that  men  and  women  know  them- 
selves much  less  thoroughly  than  they 
suppose  they  do.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
exaggeration,  I  am  convinced,  about  the 
inward  struggles  and  self-conflicts.  The 
reader  may  know  that  Margaret  was  hope- 
lessly in  love,  because  he  knows  every- 
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thin?;  but  that  charming  girl  would  have 
been  shocked  and  wounded  to  the  most 
indignant  humiliation  if  she  had  fancied 
that  her  friends  thought  that.  Nay.  more, 
if  Henderson  had  at  this  moment  made 
by  letter  a  proposal  for  her  hand,  her  im- 
pulse would  have  been  to  repudiate  the 
offer  as  unjustified  by  anything  that  had 
taken  place,  and  she  would  no  doubt  have 
obeyed  that  impulse. 

But  something  occurred,  while  she  was 
in  this  mood,  that  did  not  shock  her  maid- 
enly self  -  consciousness,  nor  throw  her 
into  antagonism,  but  which  did  bring  her 
face  to  face  with  a  possible  reality.  And 
this  was  simply  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Henderson:  not  a  love-letter — far 
enough  from  that — but  one  in  which  there 
was  a  certain  tone  and  intention  that 
the  most  inexperienced  would  recognize 
as  possibly  serious.  Aside  from  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  letter,  the  very  fact  of 
writing  it  was  significant,  conveying  an 
intimation  that  the  reader  might  be  inter- 
ested in  what  concerned  the  writer.  The 
letter  was  longer  than  it  need  have  been, 
for  one  thing,  as  if  the  pen.  once  started 
on  its  errand,  ran  on  con  amore.  The 
writer  was  coming  to  Brandon  :  business, 
to  be  sure,  was  the  excuse :  but  why  should 
it  have  been  necessary  to  announce  to  her 
a  business  visit  \  There  crept  into  the 
letter  somehow  a  good  deal  about  his  daily 
life,  linked,  to  be  sure,  with  mention  of 
places  and  people  in  which  she  had  re- 
cently an  interest.  He  had  been  in  Wash- 
ington, and  there  were  slight  sketches  of 
well-known  characters  in  Congress  and 
in  the  government:  he  had  been  in  Chi- 
cago, and  even  as  far  as  Denver,  and  there 
were  little  pictures  of  scenes  that  might 
amuse  her.  There  was  no  special  mys- 
tery about  all  this  travel  and  hurrying 
from  place  to  place,  but  it  gave  Margaret 
a  sense  of  varied  and  large  occupations 
that  she  did  not  understand.  Through  it 
all  there  was  the  personality  that  had 
been  recently  so  much  in  her  thoughts. 
He  was  coming.  That  was  a  very  solid 
fact  that  she  must  meet.  And  she  did 
not  doubt  that  he  was  coming  to  see  her. 
and  soon.  That  was  a  definite  and  very 
different  idea  from  the  dim  belief  that  he 
would  come  some  time.  He  had  signed 
himself  hers  "  faithfully." 

It  was  a  letter  that  could  not  be  answer- 
ed like  the  other  one.  For  it  raised  ques- 
tions and  prospects,  and  the  thousand 
doubts  that  make  one  hesitate  in  any  defi- 


nite step;  and.  besides,  she  pleased  her- 
self to  think  that  she  did  not  know  her 
own  mind.  He  had  not  asked  if  he  might 
come:  he  had  said  he  was  coming,  and 
really  there  was  no  answer  to  that.  There- 
fore she  put  it  out  of  her  mind—  anot tier 
curious  mental  process  we  have  in  dealing 
with  a  matter  that  is  all  the  time  the  sub^ 
stratum  of  our  existence.  And  she  was 
actually  serious;  if  she  was  reflective,  she 
was  conscious  of  being  judicially  reflect- 
ive. 

But  in  this  period  of  calm  and  reflection 
it  was  impossible  that  a  woman  of  Mar- 
garet's habits  and  temperament  should 
not  attempt  to  settle  in  her  mind  what 
that  life  was  yonder  of  which  she  had  a 
little  taste:  what  was  the  career  that  Hen- 
derson had  marked  out  for  himself:  what 
were  his  principles:  what  were  the  meth- 
ods and  reasons  of  his  evident  success. 
Endeavoring  in  her  clear  mind  to  separate 
the  person,  about  whose  personality  she 
was  so  fondly  foolish,  from  his  schemes, 
which  she  so  dimly  comprehended,  and 
applying  to  his  somewhat  hazy  occupa- 
tions* her  simple  moral  test,  were  the 
schemes  quite  legitimate  ?  Perhaps  she 
did  not  go  so  far  as  this:  but  what  she 
read  in  the  newspapers  of  money-mak- 
ing in  these  days  made  her  secretly  un- 
easy, and  she  found  herself  wishing  that 
he  were  definitely  practising  some  pro- 
fession, or  engaged  in  some  one  solid  oc- 
cupation. 

In  the  little  parliament  at  our  house, 
where  everything,  first  and  last,  was  over- 
hauled and  brought  to  judgment,  without, 
it  must  be  confessed,  any  visible  effect  on 
anything,  one  evening  a  common  "inci- 
dent" of  the  day  started  the  conversation. 
It  was  an  admiring  account  in  a  newspa- 
per of  a  brilliant  operation  by  which  three 
or  four  men  had  suddenly  become  mill- 
ionaires. 

I  don't  see."  said  my  wife,  '"any  men- 
tion in  this  account  of  the  thousands  who 
have  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  this  op- 
eration." 

"No,"  said  Morgan:  "that  is  not  in- 
teresting." 

"But  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
me."  Mrs.  Fletcher  remarked.  "Is  there 
any  protection.  Mr.  Morgan,  for  people 
who  have  invested  their  little  property  r" 

"  Yes:  the  law." 

"But  suppose  your  money  is  all  invest- 
ed, say  in  a  railway,  and  something  goes 
wrong",  where  are  vou  to  get  the  money 
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to  pay  for  the  law  that  will  give  you  res- 
titution ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  State, 
or  public  opinion,  or  anywhere,  that  will 
protect  your  interests  against  clever  swin- 
dling." 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  Morgan  admitted. 
''You  take  your  chance  when  you  let 
your  money  go  out  of  your  stocking. 
You  see  there  are  so  many  people  who 
want  it.     You  can  put  it  in  the  ground." 

"But  if  I  own  the  ground  I  put  it  in, 
the  voters  who  have  no  ground  will  tax 
it  till  there  is  nothing  left  for  me." 

"  That  is  equality." 

"But  it  isn't  equality,  for  somebody 
gets  very  rich  in  railways  or  lands,  while 
we  lose  our  little  all.  Don't  you  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  public  official  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  law  gratis  which 
I  cannot  afford  to  enforce  when  I  am 
wronged  ?" 

"The  difficulty  is  to  tell  whether  you 
are  wronged  or  only  unfortunate.  It 
needs  a  lawyer  to  find  that  out.  And 
very  likely  if  you  are  wronged,  the  wrong- 
doer has  so  cleverly  gone  round  the  law 
that  it  needs  legislation  to  set  you  straight, 
and  that  needs  a  lobbyist,  whom  the  law- 
yer must  hire,  or  he  must  turn  lobbyist 
himself.  Now  a  lawyer  costs  money,  and 
a  lobbyist  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  of 
modern  luxuries;  but  when  you  have  a 
lawyer  and  lobbyist  in  one  you  will  find 
it  economical  to  let  him  take  your  claim 
and  all  that  can  be  made  out  of  it,  and  not 
bother  you  any  more  about  it.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  law,  as  I  said.  You 
can  get  just  as  much  law  as  you  can  pay 
for.     It  is  like  any  other  commodity." 

'"You  mean  to  say,"  I  asked,  '"that  the 
lawyer  takes  what  the  operator  leaves?" 

"  Not  exactly.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
unreasonable  prejudice  against  lawyers. 
They  must  live.  There  is  no  nobler  oc- 
cupation than  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice  in  human  affairs.  The 
trouble  is  that  public  opinion  sustains  the 
operator  in  his  smartness,  and  estimates 
the  lawyer  according  to  his  adroitness. 
If  we  only  evoked  the  aid  of  a  lawyer  in 
a  just  cause,  the  lawyers  would  have  less 
to  do.  Usually  and  naturally  the  best 
talent  goes  with  the  biggest  fees." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  my  wife,  musing 
along,  in  her  way,  on  parallel  lines,  "that 
there  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
property  one  man  can  get  into  his  abso- 
lute possession,  to  say  nothing  of  the  meth- 
ods by  which  he  gets  it." 
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"  That  never  yet  could  be  set,"  Morgan 
replied.  "It  is  impossible  for  any  num- 
ber of  men  to  agree  on  it.  I  don't  see  any 
line  between  absolute  freedom  of  acquisi- 
tion, trusting  to  circumstances,  misfortune, 
and  death  to  knock  things  to  pieces,  and 
absolute  slavery,  which  is  communism." 

"  Do  you  believe  Mr.  Morgan,  that  any 
vast  fortune  was  ever  honestly  come  by  ?" 

"  That  is  another  question.  Honesty  is 
such  a  flexible  word.  If  you  mean  a  pro- 
cess the  law  cannot  touch,  yes.  If  you 
mean  moral  consideration  for  others.  I 
doubt.  But  property  accumulates  by  it- 
self almost.  Many  a  man  who  has  got  a 
start  by  an  operation  he  would  not  like  to 
have  investigated,  and  which  he  tries  to 
forget,  goes  on  to  be  very  rich,  and  has  a 
daily  feeling  of  being  more  and  more  hon- 
orable and  respectable,  using  only  means 
which  all  the  world  calls  fair  and  shrewd." 

"Mr.  Morgan,"  suddenly  asked  Mar- 
garet, who  had  been  all  the  time  an  un- 
easy listener  to  the  turn  the  talk  had  tak- 
en, "  what  is  railroad  wrecking  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  very  simple,  at  least  in  some 
of  its  forms.  The  k  wreckers,1  as  they  are 
called,  fasten  upon  some  railway  that  is 
prosperous,  pays  dividends,  pays  a  liberal 
interest  on  its  bonds,  and  has  a  surplus. 
They  contrive  to  buy,  no  matter  at  what 
cost,  a  controlling  interest  in  it,  either  in 
its  stock  or  its  management.  Then  they 
absorb  its  surplus;  they  let  it  run  down 
so  that  it  pays  no  dividends,  and  by-and- 
by  cannot  even  pay  its  interest;  then  they 
squeeze  the  bondholders,  who  may  be  glad 
to  accept  anything  that  is  offered  out  of 
the  wreck,  and  perhaps  then  they  throw 
the  property  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
or  consolidate  it  with  some  other  road  at 
a  value  enormously  greater  than  the  cost 
to  them  in  stealing  it.  Having  in  one 
way  or  another  sucked  it  dry,  they  look 
round  for  another  road." 

"And  all  the  people  who  first  invested 
lose  their  money,  or  the  most  of  it  ?" 

"Naturally,  the  little  fish  get  swal- 
lowed." 

"  It,  is  infamous,"  said  Margaret — "  in- 
famous. And  men  go  to  work  to  do  this, 
to  get  other  people's  property,  in  cool 
blood  r 

"  I  don't  know  how  cool,  but  it  is  in  the 
way  of  business." 

"What  is  the  difference  between  that 
and  getting  possession  of  a  bank  and 
robbing  it  ?"  she  asked,  hot  with  indig- 
nation. 
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"  Oil,  one  is  an  operation,  and  tlie  oth- 
er is  embezzlement. "' 

"It  is  a  shame.  How  can  people  per- 
mit it  ?  Suppose,  Mrs.  Fletcher,  a  wreck- 
er should  steal  your  money  that  way  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  that." 

I  never  saw  Margaret  more  disturbed — 
out  of  all  proportion,  I  thought,  to  the 
cause.  For  we  had  talked  a  hundred 
times  about  such  things. 

"Do  you  think  all  men  who  are  what 
you  call  operating  around  are  like  that  V 
she  asked. 

"  Oh  no,"  I  said.  "  Probably  most  men 
who  are  engaged  in  what  is  generally 
called  speculation  are  doing  what  seems 
to  them  a  perfectly  legitimate  business.  It 
is  a  common  way  of  making  a  fortune." 

"You  see,  Margaret,"  Morgan  explain- 
ed, "when  people  in  trade  buy  anything, 
they  expect  to  sell  it  for  more  than  they 
gave  for  it." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  Margaret  replied, 
more  calmly,  "  that  a  great  deal  of  what 
you  men  call  business  is  just  trying  to 
get  other  people's  money,  and  doesn't  help 
anybody  or  produce  anything'." 

"Oh,  that  is  keeping  up  the  circula- 
tion, preventing  stagnation." 

"And  that  is  the  use  of  brokers  in  grain 
and  stocks  ?" 

"Partly.  They  are  commonly  the 
agents  that  others  use  to  keep  themselves 
from  stagnation." 

"  I  cannot  see  any  good  in  it,"  Margaret 
persisted.  "No  one  seems  to  have  the 
things  he  buys  or  sells.  I  don't  under- 
stand it." 

"That  is  because  you  are  a  woman,  if 
you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  it.  Men 
don't  need  to  have  things  in  hand;  busi- 
ness is  done  on  faith  and  credit,  and  when 
a  transaction  is  over,  they  settle  up  and 
pay  the  difference,  without  the  trouble  of 
transporting  things  back  and  forth." 

"  I  know  you  are  chaffing  me,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan.    But  I  should  call  that  betting." 

"Oh,  there  is  a  risk  in  everything  you 
do.  But  you  see  it  is  really  paying  for  a 
difference  of  knowledge  or  opinion." 

"Would  you  buy  stocks  that  way  ?" 

"What  way  ?" 

"Why,  agreeing  to  pay  for  your  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  you  call  it — not  really 
having  any  stock  at  all." 

"I  never  did.  But  I  have  bought 
stocks  and  sold  them  pretty  soon,  if  I 
could  make  anything  by  the  sale.  All 
merchants  act  on  that  principle." 


"Well,"  said  Margaret,  dimly  seeing 
the  sophistry  of  this,  "  I  don't  understand 
business  morality." 

"Nobody  does,  Margaret.  Most  men 
go  by  the  law.  The  Golden  Rule  seems 
to  be  suspended  by  a  more  than  two-thirds 
vote." 

It  was  by  such  inquiries,  leading  to 
many  talks  of  this  sort,  that  Margaret  was 
groping  in  her  mind  for  the  solution  of 
what  might  become  to  her  a  personal 
question.  Consciously  she  did  not  doubt 
Henderson's  integrity  or  his  honor,  but 
she  was  perplexed  about  the  world  of 
which  she  had  recently  had  a  glimpse, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  separate  him 
from  it.  Subjected  to  an  absolutely  new 
experience,  stirred  as  her  heart  had  never 
been  before  by  any  man — a  fact  which  at 
once  irritated  and  pleased  her — she  was 
following  the  law  of  her  own  nature, 
while  she  was  still  her  own  mistress,  to 
ponder  these  things  and  to  bring  her  rea- 
son to  the  guidance  of  her  feeling.  And 
it  is  probable  that  she  did  not  at  all  know 
the  strength  of  her  feeling,  or  have  any 
conception  of  the  real  power  of  love,  and 
how  little  the  head  has  to  do  with  the 
great  passion  of  life,  the  intensity  of 
which  the  poets  have  never  in  the  least 
exaggerated.  If  she  thought  of  Mr.  Lyon 
occasionally,  of  his  white  face  and  pitiful 
look  of  suffering  that  day,  she  could  not, 
after  all,  make  it  real  or  permanently  seri- 
ous. Indeed  she  was  sure  that  no  emo- 
tion could  so  master  her.  And  yet  she 
looked  forward  to  Henderson's  coming 
with  a  sort  of  nervous  apprehension, 
amounting  almost  to  dread. 

XI. 

It  was  the  susceptible  time  of  the  year 
for  plants,  for  birds,  for  maids:  all  inno- 
cent natural  impulses  respond  to  the  sub- 
tle influence  of  spring.  One  may  well 
gauge  his  advance  in  selfishness,  world- 
liness,  and  sin  by  his  loss  of  this  annual 
susceptibility,  by  the  failure  of  this  sweet 
appeal  to  touch  his  heart.  One  must  be 
very  far  gone  if  some  note  of  it  does  not 
for  a  moment  bring  back  the  tenderest 
recollections  of  the  days  of  joyous  inno- 
cence. 

Even  the  city,  with  its  mass  of  stone 
and  brick,  rectangles,  straight  lines,  dust, 
noise,  and  fever  of  activity,  is  penetrated 
by  this  divine  suggestion  of  the  renewal 
of  life.  You  can  scarcely  open  a  window 
without  letting  in  a  breath  of  it ;  the  south 
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wind,  the  twitter  of  ;i  sparrow,  the  rustle 
of  leaves  in  the  squares,  the  smell  of  the 
earth  and  of  some  struggling  plant  in 
the  area,  the  note  of  a  distant  hand-organ 
softened  hy  distance,  are  begetting  a  long- 
ing for  youth,  for  green  lields,  for  love. 
As  Carmen  walked  down  the  Avenue  with 
Mr.  Lyon  on  a  spring  morning  she  almost 
made  herself  believe  that  an  unworldly 
life  with  this  simple-hearted  gentleman — 
when  he  should  come  into  his  title  and 
estates — would  be  more  to  her  liking  than 
the  most  brilliant  success  in  place  and 
power  with  Henderson.  Unfortunately 
the  spring  inlluence  also  suggested  the 
superior  attractiveness  of  the  only  man 
who  had  ever  taken  her  shallow  fancy. 
And  unfortunately  the  same  note  of  na- 
ture suggested  to  Mr.  Lyon  the  contrast 
of  this  artificial  piece  of  loveliness  with 
the  domestic  life  of  which  he  dreamed. 

As  for  Margaret,  she  opened  her  heart 
to  the  spring  without  reserve.  It  was 
May.  The  soft  maples  had  a  purple  tinge, 
the  chestnuts  showed  color,  the  apple- 
trees  were  in  bloom  (all  the  air  was  full 
of  their  perfume),  the  blackbirds  were 
chattering  in  convention  in  the  tall  oaks, 
the  bright  leaves  and  the  flowering  shrubs 
were  alive  with  the  twittering  and  sing- 
ing of  darting  birds.  The  soft  fleecy 
clouds,  hovering  as  over  a  world  just 
created,  seemed  to  make  near  and  partici- 
pant in  the  scene  the  delicate  blue  of  the 
sky.  Margaret — I  remember  the  morn- 
ing— was  standing-  on  her  piazza,  as  I  pass- 
ed through  the  neighborhood  drive,  with 
a  spray  of  apple  blossoms  in  her  hand. 
For  the  moment  she  seemed  to  embody 
all  the  maiden  purity  of  the  scene,  all  its 
promise.     I  said,  laughing, 

"We  shall  have  to  have  you  painted 
as  spring." 

"But  spring  isn't  painted  at  all,'1  she 
replied,  holding  up  the  apple  blossoms, 
and  coming  down  the  piazza  with  a  dan- 
cing step. 

"  And  so  it  won't  last.  We  want  some- 
thing permanent,"  I  was  beginning  to 
say,  when  a  carriage  passed,  going  to  our 
house.  "I  think  that  must  be  Hender- 
son." 

"Ah!"  she  exclaimed.  Her  sunny  face 
clouded  at  once,  and  she  turned  to  go  in 
as  I  hurried  away. 

It  was  Mr.  Henderson,  and  there  was 
at  least  pretence  enough  of  bu  dness  to  oc- 
cupy us,  with  Mr.  Morgan,  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.    It  was  not  till  late  in  the 


afternoon  that  Henderson  appeared  to  re- 
member that  Margaret  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  spoke  of  his  intention  of 
calling.  My  wife  pointed  out  the  way  to 
him  across  the  grounds,  and  watched  him 
leisurely  walking  among  the  trees  till  he 
was  out  of  sight. 

"What  an  agreeable  man  Mr.  Hender- 
son is!"  she  said,  turning  to  me;  "most 
companionable;  and  yet  —  and  yet,  my 
dear,  I'm  glad  be  is  not  my  husband. 
You  suit  me  very  well."  There  was  an 
air  of  conviction  about  this  remark,  as  if 
it  were  the  result  of  deep  reflection  and 
comparison,  and  it  was  emphasized  by  the 
little  possessory  act  of  readjusting  my 
necktie — one  of  the  most  subtle  of  female 
flatteries.- 

"But  who  wanted  him  to  be  your  hus- 
band;1" I  asked.  "Married  women  have 
the  oddest  habit  of  going  about  the  world 
picking  out  the  men  they  would  not  like 
to  have  married.  Do  they  need  contin- 
ually to  justify  themselves?" 

"No;  they  congratulate  themselves. 
You  never  can  understand." 

"  I  confess  I  cannot.  My  first  thought 
about  an  attractive  woman  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  make  is  not  that  I  am  glad  I 
did  not  marry  her." 

"  I  dare  say  not.  You  are  all  inconsist- 
ent, you  men.  But  you  are  the  least  so 
of  any  man  in  the  world,  I  do  believe." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
spring  morning  seemed  more  or  less  glo- 
rious to  Margaret  when  she  went  in  doors, 
but  its  serenity  was  gone.  It  was  like  the 
premonition  in  nature  of  a  change.  She 
put  the  apple  blossoms  in  water  and 
placed  the  jug  on  the  table,  turning  it 
about  half  a  dozen  times,  moving  her 
head  from  side  to  side  to  get  the  effect. 
When  it  was  exactly  right,  she  said  to 
her  aunt,  who  sat  sewing  in  the  bay-win- 
dow, in  a  perfectly  indifferent  tone,  "Mr. 
Fairchild  just  passed  here,  and  said  that 
Mr.  Henderson  had  come." 

"Ah !"  Her  aunt  did  not  lift  her  eyes 
from  her  work,  or  appear  to  attach  the 
least  importance  to  this  tremendous  piece 
of  news.  Margaret  was  annoyed  at  what 
seemed  to  her  an  assumed  indifference. 
Her  nerves  were  quivering  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  arrived,  that  he 
was  in  the  next  house,  that  he  might  be 
here  any  moment — the  man  who  had  en- 
tered into  her  whole  life — and  the  an- 
nouncement was  no  more  to  her  aunt  than 
if  she  had  said  it  rained.    She  was  pro- 
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voked  at  herself  that  she  should  he  so  dis- 
turbed,  yes,  annoyed,  at  his  proximity. 
She  wished  he  had  not  come — not  to-day, 
at  any  rate.  She  looked  about  for  some- 
thing to  do,  and  began  to  rearrange  this 
and  that  trifle  in  the  sitting-room,  which 
she  had  perfectly  arranged  once  before  in 
the  morning,  moving  about  here  and  there 
in  a  rather  purposeless  manner,  until  her 
aunt  looked  up  and  for  a  moment  follow- 
ed her  movements,  till  Margaret  left  the 
room.  In  her  own  chamber  she  sat  by 
the  open  window  and  tried  to  think,  but 
there  was  no  orderly  mental  process;  in 
vain  she  tried  to  run  over  in  her  mind 
the  past  month  and  all  her  reflections  and 
wise  resolves.  She  heard  the  call  of  the 
birds,  she  inhaled  the  odor  of  the  new 
year,  she  was  conscious  of  all  that  was 
gracious  and  inviting  in  the  fresh  scene, 
but  in  her  sub-consciousness  there  was 
only  one  thought — he  was  there,  he  was 
coming.  She  took  up  her  sewing,  but  the 
needle  paused  in  the  stitch,  and  she  found 
herself  looking  away  across  the  lawn  to 
the  hills;  she  took  up  a  book,  but  the 
words  had  no  meaning,  read  and  re-read 
them  as  she  would.  He  is  there,  he  is  com- 
ing. And  what  of  it?  Why  should  she 
be  so  disturbed?  She  was  uncommitted, 
she  was  mistress  of  her  own  actions. 
Had  she  not  been  coolly  judging  his  con- 
duct? She  despised  herself  for  being  so 
nervous  and  unsettled.  If  he  was  com- 
ing, why  did  he  not  come  ?  Why  was  he 
waiting  so  long?  She  arose  impatiently 
and  went  down-stairs.  There  was  a  ne- 
cessity of  doing  something. 

"Is  there  anything  that  you  want  from 
town,  auntie  ?" 

"Nothing  that  I  know  of.  Are  you 
going  in  ?" 

"No,  unless  you  have  an  errand.  It  is 
such  a  fine  day  that  it  seems  a  pity  to  stay 
indoors." 

"Well,  I  would  walk  if  I  were  you." 
But  she  did  not  go.  She  went  instead  to 
her  room.  He  might  come  any  moment. 
She  ought  not  to  run  away.  And  yet 
she  wished  she  were  away.  He  said  he 
was  coming  on  business.  Was  it  not, 
then,  a  pretence?  She  felt  humiliated  in 
the  idea  of  waiting  for  him  if  the  business 
were  not  a  pretence. 

How  insensible  men  are !  What  a  mere 
subordinate  thing  to  them  in  life  is  the 
love  of  a  woman!  Yes,  evidently  busi- 
ness was  more  important  to  him  than  any- 
thing else.    He  must  know  that  she  was 


waiting.  And  she  blushed  to  herself  at 
the  very  possibility  that  he  should  think 
such  a  thing.  She  was  not  waiting.  It 
was  lunch-time.  She  excused  herself.  In 
the  next  moment  she  was  angry  that  she 
had  not  gone  down  as  usual.  It  was  time 
for  him  to  come.  He  would  certainly 
come  immediately  after  lunch.  She  would 
not  see  him.  She  hoped  never  to  see  him. 
She  rose  in  haste,  put  on  her  hat,  put  it  on 
carefully,  turning  and  returning  before 
the  glass,  selected  fresh  gloves,  and  ran 
down-stairs. 

"I'm  going,  auntie,  for  a  walk  to  town." 

The  walk  was  a  long  one.  She  came 
back  tired.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.* 
Her  aunt  was  quietly  reading.  She  need- 
ed to  ask  her  nothing:  Mr.  Henderson  had 
not  been  there.  Why  had  he  written  to 
her? 

"Oh,  the  Fairchilds  want  us  to  come 
over  to  dinner,"  said  Miss  Forsythe,  with- 
out looking  up. 

"  I  hope  you  will  go,  auntie.  I  sha'n't 
mind  being  alone." 

"Why?  It's  perfectly  informal.  Mr. 
Henderson  happens  to  be  there." 

"I'm  too  stupid.  But  you  must  go. 
Mr.  Henderson,  in  New  York,  expressed 
the  greatest  desire  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance." 

Miss  Forsythe  smiled.  "I  suppose  he 
has  come  up  on  purpose.  But,  dear,  you 
must  go  to  chaperon  me.  It  would  hard- 
ly be  civil  not  to  go,  when  you  knew  Mr. 
Henderson  in  New  York,  and  the  Fair- 
childs want  to  make  it  agreeable  for 
him." 

"Why,  auntie,  it  is  just  a  business 
visit.  I'm  too  tired  to  make  the  effort. 
It  must  be  this  spring  weather." 

Perhaps  it  was.  It  is  so  unfortunate 
that  the  spring,  which  begets  so  many  de- 
sires, brings  the  languor  that  defeats  their 
execution.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
responsibility  even  of  spring  for  a  wo- 
man's moods.  Just  as  Margaret  spoke 
she  saw,  through  the  open  window,  Hen- 
derson coming  across  the  lawn,  walking 
briskly,  but  evidently  not  inattentive  to 
the  charm  of  the  landscape.  It  was  his 
springy  step,  his  athletic  figure,  and,  as 
he  came  nearer,  the  joyous  anticipation 
in  his  face.  And  it  was  so  sudden,  so  un- 
expected— the  vision  so  long  looked  for! 
There  was  no  time  for  flight,  had  she 
wanted  to  avoid  him ;  he  was  on  the  piaz- 
za; he  was  at  the  open  door.  Her  hand 
went  quickly  to  her  heart  to  still  the  rap- 
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id  flutter,  which  might  be  from  pain  and 
might  be  from  joy — she  could  not  tell. 
She  had  imagined  their  possible  meeting 
so  many  times,  and  it  was  not  at  all  like 
this.  She  ought  to  receive  him  coldly, 
she  ought  to  receive  him  kindly,  she 
ought  to  receive  him  indifferently.  But 
how  real  he  was,  how  handsome  he  was! 
If  she  could  have  obeyed  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  I  am  not  sure  but  she  would 
have  fled,  and  cast  herself  face  downward 
somewhere  and  cried  a  little  and  thank- 
ed God  for  him.  He  was  in  the  room. 
In  his  manner  there  was  no  hesitation,  in 
his  expression  no  uncertainty.  His  face 
beamed  with  pleasure,  and  there  was  so 
much  open  admiration  in  his  e}*es  that 
Margaret,  conscious  of  it  to  her  heart's 
core,  feared  that  her  aunt  would  notice  it. 
And  she  met  him  calmly  enough,  frank- 
ly enough.  The  quickness  with  which  a 
woman  can  pull  herself  together  under 
such  circumstances  is  testimony  to  her 
superior  fibre. 

"I've  been  looking  across  here  ever 
since  morning,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  the 
hand-shaking  and  introduction  were  over, 
"and  I've  only  this  minute  been  released." 
There  was  no  air  of  apology  in  this,  but 
a  delicate  intimation  of  impatience  at  the 
delay.  And  still  what  an  unconscious 
brute  a  man  is ! 

"  I  thought  perhaps  you  had  returned," 
said  Margaret,  "until  my  aunt  was  just 
telling  me  we  were  asked  to  dine  with 

you." 

Henderson  gave  her  a  quick  glance. 
Was  it  possible  she  thought  he  could  go 
away  without  seeing  her  ? 

"Yes,  and  I  was  commissioned  to  bring 
you  over  when  you  are  ready." 

"  I  will  not  keep  you  waiting  long,  Mr. 
Henderson,"  interposed  Miss Forsythe,  out 
of  the  goodness  of  her  heart.  "  My  niece 
has  been  taking  a  long  walk,  and  this  de- 
bilitating spring  weather — " 

"Oh,  since  the  sun  has  gone  away,  I 
think  I'm  quite  up  to  the  exertion,  since 
you  wish  it,  auntie" — a  speech  that  made 
Henderson  stare  again,  wholly  unable  to 
comprehend  the  reason  of  an  indirection, 
which  he  could  feel — he  who  had  been 
all  day  impatient  for  this  moment.  There 
was  a  little  talk  about  the  country  and 
the  city  at  this  season,  mainly  sustained 
by  Miss  Forsytbe  and  Henderson,  and 
then  he  was  left  alone. 

"Of  course  you  should  go,  Margaret," 
said  her  aunt,  as  they  went  upstairs;  "it 


would  not  be  at  all  the  thing  for  me  to 
leave  you  here.  And  what  a  fine,  manly, 
engaging  fellow  Mr.  Henderson  is!" 

"Yes,  he  acts  very  much  like  a  man;" 
and  Margaret  was  gone  into  her  room. 

Go  ?  There  was  not  force  enough  in 
the  common  wealth,  without  calling  out 
the  militia,  to  keep  Margaret  from  going 
to  the  dinner.  She  stopped  a  moment  in 
the  middle  of  her  chamber  to  think.  She 
had  almost  forgotten  how  he  looked — his 
eyes,  his  smile.  Dear  me!  how  the  birds 
were  singing  outside,  and  how  fresh  the 
wrorld  was!  And  she  would  not  hurry. 
He  could  wait.  No  doubt  he  would  wait 
now  any  length  of  time  for  her.  He  was 
in  the  house,  in  the  room  below,  perhaps 
looking  out  of  the  window,  perhaps  read- 
ing, perhaps  spying  about  at  her  knick- 
knacks — she  would  like  to  look  in  at  the 
door  a  moment  to  see  what  he  was  doing. 
Of  course  he  was  here  to  see  her,  and  all 
the  business  was  a  pretext.  As  she  sat  a 
moment  upon  the  edge  of  her  bed  reflect- 
ing what  to  put  on,  she  had  a  little  pang 
that  she  had  been  doing  him  injustice  in 
her  thought.  But  it  was  only  for  an  in- 
stant. He  was  here.  She  was  not  in  the 
least  flurried.  Indeed,  her  mental  pro- 
cesses were  never  clearer  than  when  she 
settled  upon  her  simple  toilet,  made  as  it 
was  in  every  detail  with  the  sure  instinct 
of  a  woman  who  dresses  for  her  lover. 
Heavens!  what  a  miserable  day  it  had 
been,  what  a  rebellious  day!  He  ought 
to  be  punished  for  it  somehow.  Perhaps 
the  rose  she  put  in  her  hair  was  part  of 
the  punishment.  But  he  should  not  see 
how  happy  she  was;  she  would  be  civil, 
and  just  a  little  reserved;  it  was  so  like  a 
man  to  make  a  woman  wait  all  day  and 
then  think  he  could  smooth  it  all  over 
simply  by  appearing. 

But  somehow  in  Henderson's  presence 
these  little  theories  of  conduct  did  not 
apply.  He  was  too  natural,  direct,  un- 
affected, his  pleasure  in  being  with  her 
was  so  evident !  He  seemed  to  brush  aside 
the  little  defences  and  subterfuges.  There 
was  this  about  him  that  appeared  to  her 
admirable,  and  in  contrast  with  her  own 
hesitating  indirection,  that  whatever  he 
wanted,  money,  or  position,  or  the  love  of 
woman,  he  went  straight  to  his  object  with 
unconsciousness  that  failure  was  possible. 
Even  in  walking  across  the  grounds  in  the 
soft  sunset  light,  and  chatting  easily,  their 
relations  seemed  established  on  a  most 
natural  basis,  and  Margaret  found  herself 
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giving  way  to  the  simple  enjoyment  of 
the  hour.  She  was  not  only  happy,  hut 
her  spirits  rose  to  inexpressible  gayety, 
which  ran  into  the  humor  of  badinage 
and  a  sort  of  spiritual  elation,  in  which  all 
things  seemed  possible.  Perhaps  she  rec- 
ognized in  herself  what  Henderson  saw  in 
her.  And  with  it  all  there  was  an  access 
of  tenderness  for  her  aunt,  the  dear  thing 
whose  gentle  life  appeared  so  colorless. 

I  had  never  seen  Margaret  so  radiant 
as  at  the  dinner:  her  high  sph'its  infected 
the  table,  and  the  listening  and  the  talk- 
ing were  of  the  best  that  the  company 
could  give.  I  remembered  it  afterward, 
not  from  anything  special  that  was  said, 
but  from  its  flow  of  high  animal  spirits, 
and  the  electric,  responsive  mood  every 
one  was  in;  no  topic  carried  too  far.  and 
the  chance  notes  of  seriousness  setting 
off  the  sparkling  comments  on  affairs. 
Henderson's  talk  had  the  notable  flavor 
of  direct  contact  with  life,  and  very  little 
of  the  speculative  and  reflective  tone  of 
Morgan's,  who  was  always  generalizing 
and  theorizing  about  it.  He  had  just  come 
from  the  West,  and  his  off-hand  sketches 
of  men  had  a  special  cynicism,  not  in  the 
least  condemnatory,  mere  good-natured 
acceptance,  and  in  contrast  to  Morgan's 
moralizing  and  rather  pitying  cynicism. 
It  struck  me  that  he  did  not  believe  in  his 
fellows  as  much  as  Morgan  did;  but  I 
fancied  that  Margaret  only  saw  in  his  at- 
titude a  tolerant  knowledge  of  the  world. 

'"Are  the  people  on  the  border  as  bad 
as  they  are  represented?"  she  asked. 

"Certainly  not  much  worse  than  they 
represent  themselves."  he  replied;  "I  sup- 
pose the  difference  is  that  men  feel  less 
restraint  there." 

••  It  is  something  more  than  that."  add- 
ed Morgan.  "There  is  a  sort  of  drift- 
wood of  adventure  and  devil-may-care-ism 
that  civilization  throws  in  advance  of  it- 
self; but  that  isn't  so  bad  as  the  slag  it 
manufactures  in  the  cities." 

"I  remember  you  said.  Mr.  Morgan, 
that  men  go  West  to  get  rid  of  their 
past."  said  Margaret. 

"As  New-Yorkers  go  to  Europe  to  get 
rid  of  their  future  '."  Henderson  inquired, 
catching  the  phrase. 

"Yes" — Morgan  turned  to  Margaret — 
"doubtless  there  is  a  satisfaction  some- 
times in  placing  the  width  of  a  continent 
between  a  man  and  what  he  has  done. 
I've  thought  that  one  of  the  most  popular 
verses  in  the  Psalter,  on  the  border,  must 


be  the  one  that  says— you  will  know  if  I 
quote  it  right — "Look  how  wide  also  the 
East  is  from  the  West;  so  far  hath  He  set 
our  sins  from  us.'  " 

'"That  is  dreadful,"  exclaimed  Marga- 
ret. "To  think  of  you  spending  your 
time  in  the  service  picking  out  passages 
to  fit  other  people!" 

"  It  sounds  as  if  you  had  manufactured 
it."  was  Henderson's  comment. 

"No:  that  quiet  Mr.  Lyon  pointed  it 
out  to  me  when  we  were  talking  about 
Montana.    He  had  been  there." 

' '  By-the-way.  Mr.  Henderson. "  my  wife 
asked.  "  do  you  know  what  has  become  of 
Mr.  Lyon  ?" 

"I  believe  he  is  about  to  go  home.'' 

"I  fancied  Miss  Eschelle  might  have 
something  to  say  about  that."  Morgan  re- 
marked. 

"  Perhaps,  if  she  were  asked.  But  Mr. 
Lyon  appeared  rather  indifferent  to  Amer- 
ican attractions." 

Margaret  looked  quickly  at  Henderson 
as  he  said  this,  and  then  ventured,  a  little 
slyly.  "She  seemed  to  appreciate  his  good- 
ness." 

"Yes:  Miss  Eschelle  has  an  eye  for 
goodness." 

This  was  said  without  change  of  coun- 
tenance, but  it  convinced  the  listener  that 
Carmen  was  understood. 

"And  yet."  said  Margaret,  with  a  little 
air  of  temerity,  "you  seem  to  be  very 
good  friends." 

"  Oh.  she  is  very  charitable:  she  sees, 
I  suppose,  what  is  good  in  me;  and  I'll 
spare  you  the  trouble  of  remarking  that  she 
must  necessarily  be  very  sharp-sighted." 

"And  I'm  not  going  to  destroy  your 
illusion  by  telling  you  her  real  opinion 
of  you."  Margaret  retorted. 

Henderson  begged  to  know  what  it  was, 
but  Margaret  evaded  the  question  by  new 
raillery.  What  did  she  care  at  the  mo- 
ment what  Carmen  thought  of  Hender- 
son ?  What  did  either  of  them  care  what 
they  were  saying,  so  long  as  there  was 
some  personal  flavor  in  the  talk  I  Was 
it  not  enough  to  talk  to  each  other,  to  see 
each  other  ? 

As  we  sat  afterward  upon  the  piazza 
with  our  cigars,  inhaling  the  odor  of  the 
apple  blossoms,  and  yielding  ourselves, 
according  to  our  age.  to  the  influence  of 
the  mild  night.  Margaret  was  in  the  high 
spirits  which  accompany  the  expectation 
of  bliss,  without  the  sobering  effect  of  its 
responsibility.    Love  itself  is  very  seri- 
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ous,  but  the  overture  is  full  of  freakish 
gayety.  And  it  was  all  gayety  that  night. 
We  all  constituted  ourselves  a  guard  of 
honor  to  Miss  Forsythe  and  Margaret  when 
they  went  to  their  cottage,  and  there  was 
a  merry  leave-taking  in  the  moonlight. 
To  be  sure,  Margaret  walked  with  Hen- 
derson, and  they  lagged  a  little  behind, 
but  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
were  speaking  of  the  stars,  or  that  they 
raised  the  ordinary  question  of  their  being 
inhabited.  I  doubt  if  they  saw  the  stars 
at  all.  How  one  remembers  little  trifles 
that  recur  like  the  gay  bird  notes  of  the 
opening  scenes  that  are  repeated  in  the 
tragedy  of  the  opera !  I  can  see  Mar- 
garet now,  on  some  bantering  pretext, 
running  back,  after  we  had  said  good- 
night, to  give  Henderson  the  blush-rose 
she  had  worn  in  her  hair.  How  charm- 
ing the  girl  was  in  this  freakish  action ! 

''Do  you  think  he  is  good  enough  for 
her  ?"  asked  my  wife,  when  we  were  alone. 

"Who  is  good  enough  for  whom?"  I 
said,  a  yawn  revealing  my  want  of  senti- 
ment. 

"Don't  be  stupid.  You  are  not  so 
blind  as  you  pretend.'' 

"Well,  if  I  am  not  so  blind  as  I  pre- 
tend, though  I  did  not  pretend  to  be  blind, 
I  suppose  that  is  mainly  her  concern." 

''But  I  wish  she  had  cared  for  Lyon." 

"  Perhaps  Lyon  did  not  care  for  her," 
I  suggested. 

''  You  never  see  anything.  Lyon  was 
a  noble  fellow." 

"I  didn't  deny  that.  But  how  was  I 
to  know  about  Lyon,  my  dear?  I  never 
heard  you  say  that  you  were  glad  he 
wasn't  your  husband." 

"Don't  be  silly.  I  think  Henderson 
has  very  sei'ious  intentions." 

"  I  hope  he  isn't  frivolous,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  you  are.  It  isn't  a  joking  mat- 
ter— and  you  pretend  to  be  so  fond  of 
Margaret !" 

"So  that  is  another  thing  I  pretend? 
What  do  you  want  me  to  do?  Which 
one  do  you  want  me  to  make  my  enemy 
by  telling  him  or  her  that  the  other  isn't 
good  enough  ?" 

"I  don't  want  you  to  do  anything,  ex- 
cept to  be  reasonable,  and  sympathize." 

"  Oh,  I  sympathize  all  round.  I  assui'e 
you  I've  no  doubt  you  are  quite  right." 
And  in  this  way  I  crawled  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion, as  usual. 

What  a  pretty  simile  it  is,  comparing 
life  to  a  river,  hecause  rivers  are  so  differ- 


ent! There  are  the  calm  streams  that 
flow  eagerly  from  the  youthful  sources, 
join  a  kindred  Hood,  and  go  placidly  to 
the  sea,  only  broadening  and  deepening 
and  getting  very  muddy  at  times,  but 
without  a  rapid  or  a  fall.  There  are 
others  that  How  carelessly  in  the  upper 
sunshine,  begin  to  ripple  and  dance,  then 
run  swiftly,  and  rush  into  rapids  in  which 
there  is  no  escape  (though  friends  stand 
weeping  and  imploring  on  the  banks) 
fro.'.i  the  awful  plunge  of  the  cataract. 
Then  there  is  the  tumult  and  the  seeth- 
ing, the  exciting  race  and  rage  through 
the  canon,  the  whirlpools  and  the  pas- 
sions of  love  and  revelations  of  character, 
and  finally,  let  us  hope,  the  happy  emer- 
gence into  the  lake  of  a  serene  life.  And 
the  more  interesting  rivers  are  those  that 
have  tumults  and  experiences. 

I  knew  well  enough  before  the  next 
day  was  over  that  it  was  too  late  for  the 
rescue  of  Margaret  or  Henderson.  They 
were  in  the  rapids,  and  would  have  re- 
jected any  friendly  rope  thrown  to  draw 
them  ashore.  And  notwithstanding  the 
doubts  of  my  wife,  I  confess  that  I  had 
so  much  sympathy  with  the  genuineness 
of  it  that  I  enjoyed  this  shock  of  two 
strong  natures  rushing  to  their  fate.  Was 
it  too  sudden  ?  Do  two  living  streams 
hesitate  when  they  come  together  ?  When 
they  join  they  join,  and  mingle  and  rec- 
oncile themselves  afterward.  It  is  only 
canals  that  flow  languidly  in  parallel 
lines,  and  meet,  if  they  meet  at  all,  by  the 
orderly  contrivance  of  a  lock. 

In  the  morning  the  two  were  off  for  a 
stroll.  There  is  a  hill  from  which  a  most 
extensive  prospect  is  had  of  the  city,  the 
teeming  valley,  with  a  score  of  villages 
and  innumerable  white  spires,  of  forests 
and  meadows  and  broken  mountain 
ranges.  It  was  a  view  that  Margaret  the 
night  before  had  promised  to  show  Hen- 
derson, that  he  might  see  what  to  her 
was  the  loveliest  landscape  in  the  world. 
Whether  they  saw  the  view  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  know  the  rock  from  which 
it  is  best  seen,  and  could  fancy  Margaret 
sitting  there  with  her  face  turned  toward 
it  and  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  and 
Henderson  sitting,  half  turned  away  from 
it,  looking  in  her  face.  There  is  an  apple 
orchard  just  below.  It  was  in  bloom,  and 
all  the  invitation  of  spring  was  in  the  air. 
That  he  saw  all  the  glorious  prospect  re- 
flected in  her  mobile  face  I  do  not  doubt 
— all  the  nobility  and  tenderness  of  it.  If 
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I  knew  the  faltering-  talk  in  that  hour 
of  growing  confidence  and  expectation,  I 
would  not  iv peat  it. 

Henderson  lunched  at  the  Forsythe's, 
and  after  lunch  he  had  some  talk  with 
Miss  Forsythe.  It  must  have  been  of  an 
exciting  nature  to  her,  for,  immediately 
after,  that  good  woman  came  over  in  a 
great  flutter,  and  was  closeted  with  my 
wife,  who  at  the  end  of  the  interview  had 
an  air  of  mysterious  importance.  It  was 
evidently  a  woman's  day,  and  my  advice 
was  not  wanted,  even  if  my  pi^esence 
was  tolerated.  All  I  heard  my  wife  say 
through  the  opening  door,  as  the  consul- 
tation ended,  was,  "I  hope  she  knows  her 
own  mind  fully  before  anything  is  de- 
cided.11 

As  to  the  objects  of  this  anxiety,  they 
were  upon  the  veranda  of  the  cottage, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  necessity  of  dig- 
ging into  their  own  minds.  He  was  seat- 
ed, and  she  was  leaning  against  the  rail- 
ing on  which  the  honeysuckle  climbed, 
pulling  a  llower  in  pieces. 

"It  is  such  a  short  time  I  have  known 
you,1' she  was  saying,  as  if  in  apology  for 
her  own  feeling. 

"Yes,  in  one  way;'1  and  he  leaned  for- 
ward, and  broke  his  sentence  with  a  lit- 
tle laugh.  "I  think  I  must  have  known 
you  in  some  pre-existent  state." 

"  Perhaps.  And  yet,  in  another  way,  it 
seems  long — a  whole  month,  you  know.11 
And  the  girl  laughed  a  little  in  her  turn. 

"  It  was  the  longest  month  I  ever  knew, 
after  you  left  the  city.11 

"  Was  it  ?  I  oughtn't  to  ha  ve  said  that 
first.  But  do  you  know,  Mr.  Henderson, 
you  seem  totally  diffei'ent  from  any  other 
man  I  ever  knew.11  That  this  was  a  pro- 
found and  original  discovery  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  from  the  conviction  with 
which  it  was  announced.  "I  felt  from 
the  first  that  I  could  trust  you.11 

"I  wish11 — and  there  was  genuine  feel- 
ing in  the  tone — "I  were  worthier  of  such 
a  ^cnei-ous  trust.11 


There  was  a  wistful  look  in  her  face — 
timidity,  self  -  depreciation,  worship  —  as 
Henderson  rose  and  stood  near  her,  and 
she  looked  up  while  he  took  the  broken 
flower  from  her  hand.  There  was  but  one 
answer  to  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  open 
piazza  and  the  all-observant,  all-revealing 
day,  it  might  have  been  given  ;  but  at  the 
moment  Miss  Forsythe  was  seen  hurrying 
toward  them  through  the  shrubbery.  She 
came  straight  to  where  they  stood,  with 
an  air  of  New  England  directness  and  de- 
termination. One  hand  she  gave  to  Hen- 
derson, the  other  to  Margaret.  She  es- 
sayed to  speak,  but  tears  were  in  her  eyes, 
and  her  lips  trembled;  the  words  would 
not  come.  She  regarded  them  for  an  in- 
stant with  all  the  overflowing  affection 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  repression, 
and  then  quickly  turned  and  went  in.  In 
a  moment  they  followed  her.  Heaven  go 
with  them ! 

After  Henderson  had  made  his  hasty 
adieux  at  our  house  and  gone,  before  the 
sun  was  down,  Margaret  came  over.  She 
came  swiftly  into  the  room,  gave  me  a 
kiss  as  I  rose  to  greet  her,  with  a  delight- 
ful impersonality,  as  if  she  owed  a  debt 
somewhere  and  must  pay  it  at  once — we 
men  who  are  so  much  left  out  of  these  af- 
fairs have  occasionally  to  thank  Heaven 
for  a  merciful  moment — seized  my  wife, 
and  dragged  her  to  her  room. 

"  I  couldn't  wait  another  moment,11  she 
said,  as  she  threw  herself  on  my  wife's 
bosom  in  a  passion  of  tears.  "I  am  so 
happy ;  he  is  so  noble,  and  I  love  him  so !" 
And  she  sobbed  as  if  it  were  the  great- 
est calamity  in  the  world.  And  then, 
after  a  little,  in  reply  to  a  question — for 
women  are  never  more  practical  than  in 
such  a  crisis:  "Oh  no;  not  for  a  long, 
long,  long  time.     Not  before  autumn." 

And  the  girl  looked,  through  her  glad 
tears,  as  if  she  expected  to  be  admired  for 
this  heroism.  And  I  have  no  doubt  she 
was. 

[TO  UK  CONTINUKD.] 


EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER, 

BY  GEORGE  H.  HEPW0RTH. 

I SHOULD  load  you  through  a  tangled  elusion.     The  literature  of  the  subject  is 

maze  were  you  to  follow  me  into  even  at  once  exhaustive  and  exhausting, 
a  casual  reference  to  the  innumerable       Within  a  few  years  the  wet  plates  have 

experiments  which  have  been  made  to  largely  given  place  to  the  dry,  and  it  has 

simplify  and  popularize  the  processes  by  been  delusively  suggested,  possibly  by  a  far- 

which  a  photograph  is  brought  to  its  con-  sighted  commercial  enterprise,  that  any 
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one  can  take  a  creditable  picture.  As  a 
consequence,  a  host  of  amateurs  have  aris- 
en, who  have  ignorantly  worshipped  the 
sun,  and  coaxed  him  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
work  of  which  he  is  probably  ashamed. 
Th is  host  infest  the  highways  and  byways 
of  creation,  making  Nature  almost  sorry 
that  she  ever  condescended  to  show  her 
face,  and  sick  at  heart  that  she  can  possi- 
bly look  as  she  is  sometimes  represented. 
For  myself,  I  confess  to  having  had  in 
the  past  a  desire  to  look  into  the  scien- 
tific elements  of  the  problem  more  thor- 
oughly than  is  common,  but  my  ardor 
was  somewhat  dampened  when  I  found, 
after  meditating  on  this  simple  theorem 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  12  Ag  1  +  0  Ag  No3  + 
3  H20=6  Ag2  1  +  5  Ag2  1  +  5  Ag  1  +  0  H 
N03,  that  it  did  not  present  itself  to  my 
mind  with  that  lucidity  which  I  am  apt 
to  enjoy  on  some  other  subjects.  I  safely 
concluded  that  the  gentleman  who  made 
the  equation  was  entirely  correct,  and  that 
it  would  be  verging  on  impertinence  to 
even  corroborate  his  statement  by  any 
little  demonstration  of  my  own.  The 
originator  of  this  puzzle  is  Lecturer  on 
Photographic  Chemistry  at  the  Imperial 
Technical  Academy  of  Vienna,  and  is  ac- 
customed to  deal  in  axiomatic  truths,  of 
which  this  must  be  one,  as  every  thought- 
ful mind  will  instantly  discover.  I  have 
no  desire  to  doubt  his  statement,  not  the 
least  in  the  world,  for  I  have  great  respect 
for  mystery.  Acquiescing,  therefore,  in 
the  most  cordial  manner  in  the  profound 
and  beautiful  truth  contained  in  the 
above  hieroglyphics,  and  inspired  thereby 
to  exercise  my  own  creative  faculty,  I 
have  produced  a  proposition  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  equally  self-evident,  viz.  : 
A  M  a  T  E  u  R  +  o  U  T  f  I  t=$20.  This 
equation  interested  me  exceedingly,  and 
I  proceeded  at  once  to  investigate  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  chemical  combinations  of 
the  white  of  an  egg  and  washing  soda. 

My  personal  experiences  must  needs  be 
sung  in  the  minor  key.  Had  I  not  been 
possessed  of  qualities  which  somewhat  re- 
semble obstinacy  of  purpose  I  would  have 
sunk  into  a  photographic  grave  long 
since. 

Fired  with  zeal  to  put  all  the  beautiful 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  world  into  one 
vast  picture-book,  I  hied  me  to  a  large 
dealer  in  cameras.  Perhaps  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  that  I  was  received  with  flat- 
tering consideration,  for  I  took  my  wallet 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  interview,  and 
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was  immediately  assured  that  modern  in- 
vention had  at  last  reduced  photography 
to  a  mere,  matter  of  routine.  AH  one 
needed  to  do,  so  I  was  assured,  was  to  fol- 
low the  instructions  laid  down  in  the 
manuals,  and  he  would  soon  find  himself 
the  astonished  and  happy  possessor  of 
numberless  mementos  of  a  summer  vaca- 
tion. Mistakes  were  sometimes  made,  but 
they  were  the  result  of  an  unpardonable 
carelessness,  and  in  my  case  that  was  not 
supposable.  I  had  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  except  to  expose  the  plate  properly, 
develop  it  with  judicious  care,  print  from 
it,  tone  and  fix  the  prints  skilfully,  and 
then  I  should  be  master  of  the  art.  All 
this  fell  on  my  unaccustomed  ear  with  a 
sweetly  solemn  sound,  and  I  forgot  for 
the  nonce  that  I  had  yet  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  the  words  developing,  toning, 
fixing,  and  printing.  With  a  dim  feeling 
that  the  impatient  world  had  waited  long 
enough  for  me  to  show  it  what  a  real 
genius  could  do,  I  purchased  everything 
necessary  to  a  complete  outfit,  and  quite 
a  number  of  articles  which  I  have  up  to 
this  moment  found  no  earthly  use  for, 
and  probably  shall  not  while  my  eyes  are 
strong  enough  to  focus  a  landscape.  The 
liberality  of  my  commercial  friend  in  ad- 
vising me  concerning  what  I  ought  to 
have  was  simply  astounding.  At  the  end 
of  a  very  delightful  interview  my  wal- 
let had  a  lean  and  hungry  look,  and  I 
was  still  indebted  to  my  "guide,  photog- 
rapher, and  friend1'  to  a  considerable 
amount.  I  had  purchased  a  fine  camera 
and  lens,  a  dozen  dry  plates,  a  cart-load  of 
chemicals,  and  innumerable  et  caetera,  and 
I  retired  with  the  boundless  hope  of  a  re- 
splendent future.  The  wheels  of  my  char- 
iot had  not  yet  touched  the  corduroy  road 
which  lay  between  me  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  my  purpose,  and  which  was  des- 
tined to  jolt  every  bone  of  my  body  out 
of  place,  and  reduce  me  morally  to  the 
consistency  of  a  jelly-fish. 

My  home  for  the  summer  was  on  the 
shore  of  Casco  Bay,  in  Maine.  With 
twenty  or  thirty  rocky  and  sandy  islands 
in  view,  it  was  easy  to  find  lovely  spots 
which  seemed  anxious  to  be  transferred 
to  glass.  I  restrained  my  impetuosity, 
however,  until  I  had  gleaned  from  my 
manuals  some  indistinct  idea  of  the  con- 
ditions to  be  observed  before  a  picture 
could  be  obtained.  I  knew  that  after  the 
sun  had  done  his  part  of  the  work,  the 
oxalate  of  potash  and  the  protosulphite 
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of  iron  and  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  were 
to  be  skilfully  harnessed,  not  abreast  by 
any  means,  a  mistake  to  which  beginners 
are  too  prone,  but  tandem,  that  they 
might  drag  the  unwilling  image  from 
its  hiding-place  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  on 
the  dry  plate,  but  such  malignant  circum- 
stances got  control  of  -me  that  I  actually 
tried  twenty-two  times  before  I  succeeded 
in  producing  any  picture  at  all.  Wheth- 
er I  was  unusually  stupid — an  intimation 
to  which  I  am  not  over-hospitable — or 
whether  the  cunning  powers  of  the  air 
took  especial  pains  to  balk  me.  I  cannot 
say.  Time  and  again,  so  frequently  that 
the  harrowing  remembrance  of  those  un- 
happy days  almost  makes  each  individual 
hair  stand  on  end.  I  put  the  plate  into 
chemical  number  one.  carefully  prepared 
according  to  the  formula  which  my  friend 
the  merchant  assured  me  admitted  of  no 
possible  mistake,  and  watched  with  anx- 
ious delight  the  outlines  of  beauty  as 
they  leaped  with  astonishing  rapidity  into 
view,  and  just  an  equal  number  of  times 
my  heart  sank,  and  I  expressed  an  opinion 
remarkable  for  its  candor,  though  it  need 
not  be  repeated  here,  when  a  dull  gray 
cloud  gradually  overspread  the  plate  like 
a  thick  sheet  of  lead,  and  my  picture  dis- 
appeared into  the  regions  of  the  unknown. 
I  tried  to  resuscitate  it  by  pouring  a  por- 
tion of  every  chemical  I  had  upon  its  face, 
but  in  no  instance  was  I  able  to  call  it 
back.  I  sighed.  I  even  spoke  of  myself 
with  opprobrious  epithets,  but  it  availed 
not.  On  other  occasions  the  developer 
did  its  work  more  deliberately,  and  I  was 
charmed  with  the  bit  of  landscape  that  be- 
came visible,  but  when  I  put  the  plate 
into  the  soda  a  change  occurred,  and  it 
grew  blacker  and  blacker,  until  at  last, 
when  I  removed  it  and  held  it  up  to  the 
light.  I  had  a  5  by  8  pane  of  clear  window- 
glass,  with  not  a  vestige  of  anything  on 
it.  The  length  of  exposure  was  of  course 
my  first  stumbling-block,  as  it  is  to  all 
amateurs.  I  sought  information  very 
diligently  on  this  subject,  but  somehow 
photographers  always  evaded  it.  and 
though  I  discussed  the  matter  with  a  very 
eminent  artist  for  a  full  half-hour.  I  came 
away  with  a  dull  feeling  of  dense  igno- 
rance in  my  heart.  I  was  told  that  every- 
thing depends  on  the  time  of  day.  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  cloudiness  of  the 
sky.  and  many  other  things  which  I  have 
forgotten,  and  when  I  insisted  that  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  tell  me  within  sixty 


minutes  of  the  right  time,  he  grimly 
smiled,  and  answered  that  in  one  instance 
his  camera  was  in  position  in  gloomy 
Trinity  Church  for  twenty-four  hoars 
before  the  light  made  its  impression,  and 
that  in  another  instance  a  perfect  picture 
was  taken  by  the  flash  from  two  Leyden 
jars,  or  in  about  the  tweuty-four-thou- 
sandth  part  of  a  second. 

With  these  two  extremes  in  mind.  I 
focussed  my  lens  on  a  dwelling  house, 
removed  the  cap.  and  waited  fifteen  min- 
utes. It  was  a  bright,  cloudless  day.  and 
the  sun  was  shining  in  a  blaze  of  glory  at 
my  back.  The  picture  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  experiment  was  not  in  every 
respect  a  success,  as  my  fellow-craftsmen 
can  easily  guess,  for  when  it  came  out  of 
the  developing  bath  it  looked  like  a  thin 
coating  of  disgusted  clay,  with  here  and 
there  a  splash  of  black. but  with  the  house 
so  far  in  the  remote  background  that  it 
was  quite  invisible.  My  perplexity  was 
increased  by  this  experience.  Being  far 
removed  from  any  professional  friend.  I 
could  not  decide  whether  the  exposure  had 
been  too  long  or  too  short.  I  reasoned 
from  the  slender  premises  at  my  command 
that  the  sun  ought  not  to  be  stinted  as  to 
time,  and  if  I  was  generous  with  him.  he 
would,  in  turn,  be  generous  with  me.  and 
do  the  work  thoroughly  well.  The  gross- 
ly ignorant  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  sun  had  finished  his  task  at  the 
end  of  about  three  seconds,  and  he  spent 
the  remaining  fourteen  minutes  and  fifty- 
seven  seconds  in  spoiling  the  picture  out 
of  revenge  for  my  stupidity. 

I  try  to  get  one  afternoon  a  week  for 
a  photographic  tramp,  and  it  refreshes  me 
for  all  the  other  days  of  sedentary  toil. 
Witiiin  half  an  hour  of  my  residence 
there  are  little  nooks  and  cornel's  waiting 
to  be  copied  on  sensitized  paper.  I  pack 
up  my  valuables,  rush  for  the  cars,  and 
enter  at  once  on  a  new  life. 

L~t  me  describe  one  of  my  trips,  and 
perhaps  some  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  or 
health-wrecked  brother  will  go  and  do 
likewise.  It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  De- 
cember.  and  the  air  had  a  crispness  in  it 
which  made  one's  blood  tingle.  I  "was 
in  the  midst  of  some  frightfully  tangled 
work.  I  had  tugged  at  it  with  desperate 
earnestness,  or  rather  earnest  desperation, 
but  it  was  obstinate,  and  would  not  allow 
a  single  ray  of  daylight  to  penetrate.  My 
brain  felt  as  if  it  were  slowly  undergoing 
ossification,  with  the  process  pretty  well 
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advanced.  As  I  stood  looking  out  of  my 
window,  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
Jersey  hills.  I  felt  an  indefinable  drawing. 
'"Perhaps.*'  I  scud  to  myself,  and  then  I 
cast  my  eyes  inquiringly  on  the  tripod. 
That  too  seemed  to  say  "Perhaps."  and 
my  camera  really  looked  as  though  it  were 
languishing  for  "a  day  out."  So  I  at 
once  set  about  packing  up.  not  enthusiasti- 
cally, but  with  a  feeling  that  I  must  have 
a  change  in  order  to  stop  this  transmuta- 
tion of  my  brain  into  molten  lead.  Half 
an  hour  afterward  I  was  on  the  Weehaw- 
ken  ferry-boat. 

I  had  somehow  got  the  impression  that 
at  Weehawken  I  could  take  the  cars  up 
the  river — the  present  station  had  not  then 
been  built — for  a  dozen  miles  or  so.  but  I 
soon  found  out  my  mistake.  I  made  in- 
quiries, aud  found  that  there  was  no  sta- 
tion and  no  railroad,  and  that  I  had  wau- 
dered  into  a  section  of  Deutschland.  Not 
even  a  condemned  vessel  was  in  sight  on 
which  to  try  my  '* 'prentice  hand."  nor 
a  specially  ragged  urchin  to  grin  at  me 
while  I  took  his  picture.  Here  was  a  di- 
lemma indeed.  Shanties  there  were,  but 
they  were  dreadfully  commonplace.  In 
my  despair  I  sought  information  iu  a  beer 
saloon,  which  seemed  to  be  so  tilled  by  a 
leviathan  of  a  woman  and  an  ichthyosau- 
rus of  a  man  that  there  was  hardly  room 
for  me  to  sit  down.  They  paid  no  sort  of 
attention  to  me  at  first,  regarding  me  per- 
haps as  a  peddler  wanting  to  barter  his 
wares  for  Schweizerkase  and  Sehwarzes 
Brod. 

"  Is  there  any  stable  near  by  I"  I  ven- 
tured to  ask. 

Nein."  replied  Leviathan,  in  a  voice 
which  seemed  to  say  that  I  was  in  good 
condition  to  be  served  up  as  Kalbfleisch. 

"But,"  I  persisted,  "isn't  there  a  horse 
in  this  region  I  can  hire  ■" 

"Only  one.  and  he  ist  mein."  answer- 
ed she. 

"  Could  you  have  him  tackled  up.  and 
convey  me  to  the  nearest  railroad  sta- 
tion I"  I  asked. 

"  Yah."  very  deliberately ;  "  p'raps." 

"  How  much  ?" 

She  looked  at  me.  wondering  whether  I 
was  peddler  or  prince,  and  then,  as  though 
she  had  struck  an  average,  replied.  "Two 
tollar." 

"Good!  Fetch  him  along,  aud  I'll  be 
off." 

The  boy  driver  and  I  reached  Schuetzen 
Park  in  due  time,  traversing  the  dreariest 


road,  and  meandering  through  acres  of 
swamp. 

"  Good  place  for  fever  and  chills.  "'  I 
suggested. 

The  little  sphinx  at  my  side  gave  the 

5 

and  simply  answered.  "  You  bet '." 

- 

the  youth  to  stand  at  the  horse's  head,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  I  had  a  picture  of  the 
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most  dilapidated  wagon  imaginable. 

Then  came  the  hunt  for  subjects.  I  saw 
a  group  of  men  standing  on  the  platform 
of  the  station-house,  so  I  brought  my  lens 
to  bear  on  them,  and  cried  out,  with  true 
professional  emphasis : 

staut.  if 

One.  two.  three,  and  the  work  is  done. 
"  Thanks,  gentlemen :"  and  I  began  to 
pack  up. 

Then  I  took  a  bit  of  winding  road,  at  a 
point  where  two  arching  trees  interlaced 
their  branches,  aud  it  was  no  sooner  done 
than  up  came  a  troop  of  wild,  laughing 
girls  from  the  silk  factory,  on  their  way 
to  lunch.  They  gathered  about  me  like 
so  many  bees. 

"  Shall  I  take  you.  girls  r"  I  asked. 

Such  a  scream  !  and  off  they  scampered. 
The  feminine  gender,  however,  has  pecu- 
liarities which  no  mere  man  can  compre- 
hend, and  in  a  few  minutes  they  came 
rushing  back,  stood  together  in  a  very 
pretty  group,  and  said,  in  chorus.  "Mister, 
you  may."    Of  course  I  complied. 

By  this  time  I  was  tired,  healthily  and 
gloriously  tired.  The  sun  was  bright, 
the  air  was  brisk  and  fresh,  and  the  appe- 
tite, which  had  been  dormant,  began  to 
resemble  that  of  the  Ursus  amen'canus 
iu  the  spring,  after  winter's  hibernation. 
My  whole  interior  being — moral,  physical, 
and  intellectual — began  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  tramp  and  the  new  experience, 
and  I  almost  renewed  my  youth.  I  am 
assured  that  a  photographic  apparatus, 
with  its  delightful  allurements,  is  a  more 
valuable  possession  than  Aladdin's  lamp, 
or  an  ounce  vial  of  the  alchemist's  elixir 
vita?.  "vYell.  I  had  just  one  dry  plate  left. 
I  was  wondering  what  I  should  do  next, 
when  I  heard  a  voice  behind  me.  attuned 
to  the  true  Celtic  accent. 

"Say.  misther'  say.  misther!' 

I  turned  to  find  a  youngish  woman, 
meanly  clad,  but  with  a  bright  gleam  in 
her  eye  and  great  eagerness  in  every 
feature. 
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•"Well,  my  good  woman,  what  is  it  ?" 

She  summoned  all  her  resolution-,  and 
while  the  hlood  mantled  her  cheek,  she 
asked,  with  an  outburst  of  motherly  af- 
fection. 

*'  Misther.  will  ye  tak  me  babby  f ' 
I  confess  to  being  touched  by  the  pathos 
of  that  appeal.  I  had  suddenly  come  into 
conmct  with  a  genuine  bit  of  the  best  kind 
of  human  nature.  Of  course  I  melted  at 
once. 

"It  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  mad- 
am, to  take  a  picture  of  your  baby."  I 
auswered. 

She  actually  cantered  on  her  way  back 
to  the  shanty  which  the  husband  and 
child  had  converted  into  a  home.  One 
thing,  however,  and  a  very  important 
one.  she  had  altogether  forgotten.  It  did 
not  occur  to  her.  so  great  was  her  eager- 
ness, until  she  nearly  reached  the  house, 
and  then  she  came  to  a  standstill  as  sud- 
denly as  though  she  had  run  against  a 
stone  wall.  I  felt  in  my  heart  that  some 
strange  contingency  had  arisen,  and  the 
feeling  was  confirmed  when,  with  pathetic 
tremulousuess.  she  cried  out. 

•'  Misther.  how  much  will  it  be  \" 
The  desire  to  have  the  picture  of  that 
••  babby  "*  had  partly  crowded  out  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  mercenary  world.    I  deter- 
mined that  the  mercenary  side  should  not 


be  visible  on  this  occasion  at  least,  so  I 
screamed  back. 

"  Nothing,  madam,  nothing  at  all." 

She  started  once  more  into  the  canter, 
but  I  heard  her  say.  '"Thank  God.  chape 
enough!"  and  I  chuckled  to  myself  at  be- 
ing taken  for  a  professional  seeking  the 
dimes  and  quarters  of  poor  people. 

I  took  both  mother  and  child,  and 
the  picture  is  one  of  my  best,  and  also 
one  of  my  most  valuable  souvenirs  of 
travel. 

When  I  reached  my  study  in  town  I 
was  thoroughly  worn  out  and  jaded.  The 
sun  had  dipped  below  the  Jersey  hills 
which  made  my  horizon  line,  and  I  was 
gloriously  and  refreshingly  used  up.  with 
a  five  hours*  jaunt  behind  me.  I  had  a 
good  story  to  tell  my  friends  who  called 
in  the  evening,  six  pictures  which  I 
wouldn't  part  with  for  money,  and  the 
precious  memory  of  a  happy  mother's 
face.  The  fresh  air  was  in  my  lungs, 
and  that  night  I  slept  the  sleep  of  a  man 
who  has  done  his  duty  to  his  fellows  and 
to  himself.  When  I  wrestled  with  the 
tangled  problem,  the  nest  morning.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  it  was  not  so  much 
of  a  problem  after  all. 

I  have  but  one  bit  of  advice  for  all 
men  of  sedentary  habits,  viz..  go  and  do 
likewise. 


FOR  DAYS  THAT  ARE  TO  BE. 

BY  FBAXCES  L.  5IACE. 

FEAST  now  thine  eyes  on  this  surpassing  view 
Of  mountain,  shore,  and  sea: 
Drink  deep  the  woodland  air,  the  elysian  blue, 
For  days  that  are  to  be. 

Paint  on  the  inner  chambers  of  thy  brain 

The  winged  and  glittering  bay: 
Learn  the  near  ocean's  slumberous  refrain, 

Calling.  •  Away!  away!" 

Not  for  this  day  alone  of  Nature's  cup 

Hast  thou  in  transport  quaffed: 
Far  hence  thy  spirit  shall  be  lifted  up 

By  this  one  perfect  draught. 

And  through  a  golden  haze  in  years  to  come, 

When  the  loni  summers  burn. 
And  in  the  rainless  hills  the  brooks  are  dumb, 

The  glory  will  return. 

Then  thou  shalt  hear  the  cool  sea  billows  break 

Across  the  harbor  bar. 
And  the  blue  ripple  of  the  mountain  lake 

Shall  glisten  from  afar. 
For  this  is  Nature's  largess:  color,  tone, 

Splendor  of  land  or  stra, 
All  that  she  once  reveals,  becomes  thine  own 

For  days  that  are  to  be. 


MO  L  LIE. 


by  m.  g.  McClelland. 


BUD. 


I. 

came  to  the  ranch 
on  a  handsome  Ken- 
tucky thorough-bred 
and  asked  for  work. 
He  was  a  biir.  bearded 
fellow,  with  honest 
eyes  and  an  expres- 
sion that  inspired 
confidence.  Mr.John 
/  -^k^n  A*>t"»n.  th^  owner  of 

''--J.  V      :he  ranch,  eyed  him  over 
J>  from  crown  to  spur,  noted 

the  firmness  of  his  seat  in 
the  saddle,  the  capable  set 
of  knee  and  bridle  arm. 
and  being  short-handed, 
engaged  him  on  the  spot. 

He  said  that  his  name 
was  "Bud"  Lightwood. 

When  the  other  men 
heard  it  they  grinned. 
The  word  "  bud'"  suggest- 
ed an  initial  state,  whilst 
the  stalwart  growth  before  them  appear- 
ed fibrous  and  well  seasoned.    Tiie  North 
Carolinian  offered  explanation. 

''It's  brother"  he  said.  "  We-un  call 
ther  kids  thet  a- way  back  in  ther  ole  North 
State — '  bud'  and  sis.'  you  know.  Tain  t 
his  name.  Thet  would  be  foolishness. 
But  thar  ain't  no  cormplaint  agin  er  man 
being  er  brother,  ez  I  kin  see.  Most  of  us 
air,  or  hev  been."' 

This  was  sound  logic,  and  the  men — 
there  were  three  of  them — accepted  it 
without  hesitation.  Indeed,  for  a  six-foot 
fellow  with  the  muscles  of  a  prize-fighter 
to  go  about  the  world  labelled  so  pacifical- 
ly was  felt  to  be  a  good  thing. 

The  men  soon  discovered  that  Bud's 
sobriquet  was  no  misnomer.  He  was  es- 
sentially a  big  -  natured  man.  quiet  and 
taciturn,  but  quick  in  perception,  instant 
in  helpfulness. 

""Bud  air  comfortable  ter  git  along 
with."  observed  the  Carolinian,  reflective- 
ly. He'll  help  ten  men  afore  he'll  hin- 
der one.  an'  he's  handy,  an"  easy  to  satis- 
fy. But — he'd  be  an  ugly  fellow  to  fool 
with  arter  he  war  crossed — slow,  an"  on- 
relentiiv.  an"  dangerous.  He"s  mountain 
bred,  an"  storms  with  thet  sort  are  apt  ter 
be  harrycanes.  an'  destructive." 


''He's  powerful  fond  of  that  mare  o' 
hisn."  remarked  Tom  Brent,  a  native 
Texan.  "There  ain't  nothin'  too  good  fur 
her.  T'other  night,  when  that  baby  bliz- 
zard was  howlin'  round.  Bud  got  up  in 
the  middle  o'  the  night  to  go  to  the  sta- 
ble and  see  about  her — if  she  was  warm 
enough,  and  not  skeered.  He  took  the 
blanket  off  his  own  bunk  to  cover  her. 
I'd  a  mind  to  otfer  him  one  of  mine  too, 
but  he  had  slipped  out  of  the  hut  before  I 
could  get  my  eyes  open  good.  I  slung 
one  over  into  his  bunk,  though,  while  he 
was  gone.  This  evening  I  was  comin'  by 
the  stable,  and  the  door  of  Mol lie's  stall 
was  open.  I  could  see  inside,  and  Bud 
had  the  mare's  head  against  his  breast, 
aud  was  petting  her  like  she'd  been  a 
woman. " 

The  third  stockman,  a  wiry  little  fel- 
low from  Vermont,  with  slippery-looking 
black  hair  and  an  opaque  complexion, 
laughed  out  aloud. 

"  What  darned  foolishness!"  scoffed  he: 
"not  the  takin'  keer  of  the  mare — that's 
sense,  for  the  animal  is  worth  money. 
She's  thorough-bred,  and  fleet  as  a  deer: 
she  must  be  worth  a  sight  of  money. 
But  the  sentimental  business  is  rubbish  — 
show-off  or  sappiness,  all  of  it."  He  laugh- 
ed again. 

The  other  men  did  not  join  in  the  de- 
rision. Perhaps  sentiment,  even  connect- 
ed with  a  horse,  did  not  appear  to  them 
such  "rubbish"  after  all. 

Bud  rode  into  the  yard  on  Mollie.  The 
men  watched  her  as  she  stepped  along, 
raising  her  dainty  feet  high,  and  arching 
her  neck  like  a  rainbow.  A  "  lady  of 
high  degree  "  she  was.  and  her  air  and 
carriage  proclaimed  the  fact. 

"Blue-grass  all  over.  I  wonder  how 
he  came  by  her  ?" 

It  was  the  Texan  who  spoke. 

"  I'm  going  to  ask  him.  And  how 
much  money  she's  worth  too." 

Abe  Myers  pushed  back  his  hat  and 
pocketed  his  hands.  He  never  let  false 
notions  of  delicacy  stand  in  the  way  of  ob- 
taining information  by  the  direct  method. 
When  Bud  joined  the  group  under  the  big 
cottonwood.  where  they  lounged  waiting 
for  the  dinner-horn  to  sound,  he  opened 
fire  at  once. 

''Say.  Bud,  where'd  you  get  that  pic- 
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ture  o'  a  mare  ?  You  don't  look  like  er 
fellow  rolling'  in  affluence,  and  she  is 
worth  a  good  deal,  I  guess." 

Bud  smiled,  and  a  glow  of  pleasure 
stole  into  his  eyes.  Even  suggested  ap- 
preciation of  his  favorite  was  grateful  to 
him. 

"Yes,  she's  er  picture,"  he  assented, 
"and  worth  a  good  deal  too,  I  reckon. 
I  didn't  buy  her.  A  fellow  from  Ken- 
tucky came  down  with  a  drove  through 
the  lower  counties  ahout  five  years  back. 
I  was  ranchin'  with  a  fellow  down  thar, 
and  the  drover  stopped  along  of  us  for  a 
bit.  He  was  ailin'  when  he  got  to  the 
ranch,  an'  took  to  his  bed  in  my  hut.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  rattlin'  case  of  small- 
pox, an1  it  about  broke  us  up.  The  other 
men  vamosed  double-quick,  leaving  me  an' 
Jim  Curtis,  my  boss,  ther  bag  to  hold. 
We  clone  the  best  we  could  for  the  fellow, 
an'  after  a  bit  he  pulled  through  all  ri*;ht. 
He  war  a  grateful  sort  o'  chap,  an'  when 
he  quit  the  ranch  he  left  the  two  best 
foals  in  his  gang  behind  for  Jim  an'  me. 
One  was  dark  bay  an'  t'other  one  was 
black.  Jim  gin  me  first  choice  because 
I'd  had  most  trouble  with  ther  man,  an'  I 
took  Mollie." 

"You  raised  her,  then,"  observed  the 
Texan.  "  I  thought  as  much  when  I  seed 
the  store  you  set  by  her." 

"Yes,  I  raised  her,"  assented  Bud. 
"  She  never  had  no  'tendance  'eept'n 
mine,  nor  took  food  from  nary  'nother 
hand.  I've  done  fur  her  myself  ever 
sence  she  come  to  me  five  ye'r  ago." 

"How  much  would  you  take  for  her  ?" 
queried  Abe.  "A  cow-boy  'ain't  got  no 
use  for  blooded  stock ;  a  mustang's  good 
enough,  an'  don't  cost  no  money  hardly. 
Mollie's  ther  sort  o'  horse  fur  a  swell  to 
own.  How  much  would  you  take  fur 
her  ?" 

Bud's  face  darkened.  "Didn't  I  tell 
yer  I  raised  her  ?"  he  demanded.  "  Didn't 
I  say  she  took  her  vittles  from  nary  hand 
but  mine?  Do  yer  think  er  man's  in- 
nards ain't  nothing  but  er  sack  ter  be 
stuffed  with  bank-notes  ?  Does  yer  think 
thet  thar's  gold  enough,  dug  or  undug,  in 
all  ther  Rockies  ter  weigh  in  ther  scale 
agin  Mollie  ?" 

II. 

Mr.  John  Alston  was  and  always  had 
been  a  bachelor.  He  was  moderately 
good  -  looking,  moderately  clever,  more 
than  moderately  healthy  and  kind-heart- 
ed, and  reputed  to  be  wealthy,  and  yet 


it  had  come  to  pass  that  at  forty  he  still, 
to  use  the  cow-boys'  phrase,  was  "his 
own  man." 

But  Mr.  Alston  was  not  so  destitute  of 
female  belongings  as  his  mode  of  life 
would  indicate.  He  had  a  half-sister, 
separated  from  him  by  twenty  years  and 
vast  tracts  of  territory.  Of  this  sister 
Alston  knew  in  reality  very  little,  al- 
though in  pensive  moods,  when  the  to- 
bacco burned  well  and  the  moonlight  la}r 
in  patches  on  the  floor,  she  would  some- 
times form  for  him  the  nucleus  of  a  nebula 
of  imaginative  speculation.  When,  ten 
years  before,  the  child's  last  remaining 
parent  had  conformed  to  the  inexorable 
law  of  natui'e,  leaving  her  alone  in  the 
world,  Alston  had  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  her  maintenance  and  education 
cheerfully  enough.  But  his  care  of  her 
had  been  by  proxy,  and  beyond  paying 
her  bills  and  receiving  quarterly  letters 
and  yearly  photographs,  his  knowledge 
of  her  was,  as  has  been  stated,  vague. 

Sometimes,  as  the  child  grew  to  woman- 
hood, the  idea  would  cross  his  mind  that  it 
would  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  her,  and 
once  he  half  formed  a  plan  of  having  her 
pay  him  a  visit.  But  he  gave  it  up  as 
impracticable.  His  surroundings  were 
primitive,  not  to  say  rough,  his  stock- 
men, while  they  did  not  occupy  his  house, 
ate  at  his  table,  and  there  was  not  a  grace, 
nor  an  evidence  of  refinement,  save  a  het- 
erogeneous accumulation  of  books  and 
periodicals,  about  the  premises.  Having 
taken  stock  of  his  environment  in  the 
light  of  his  new  desire,  Mr.  Alston  recog- 
nized the  nakedness  of  the  laiid,  and  de- 
cided to  let  his  sister  remain  where  she 
was. 

But  Jessie  Alston — "a  winsome  wee 
thing,  a  bonny  wee  thing" — who  looked 
no  more  than  a  child  despite  her  twenty 
years,  had  always  a  very  positive  know- 
ledge of  the  thing  she  wanted,  and  a  very 
straightforward  way  of  setting  about  the 
attainment  of  the  same.  About  a  month 
previous  to  the  installation  of  Bud  and 
Mollie  at  the  ranch  it  had  pleased  the 
young  woman  to  decide  that  some  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  brother  who 
for  ten  years  had  stood  in  loco  parentis 
to  her  would  be  a  desirable  variety  in  her 
life.  Therefore,  having  discovered  that 
a  family  with  whom  she  was  on  familiar 
terms  proposed  removing  to  Timberlick, 
the  town  nearest  her  brother's  ranch,  she 
quietly  made  her  ai'rangements  to  accom- 
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puny  them,  and  as  quietly  served  on  her 
relative  a  notice  of  her  coining. 

"I've  waited  patiently  for  years  for 
you  to  ask  me,"  she  wrote,  "but  you 
don't  appear  to  realize  the  situation,  so 
I'm  driven  to  ask  myself.  I  don't  want 
to  co  down  to  my  grave  never  having 
seen  the  face  of  the  only  man  in  the 
world  who  is  hound  to  me  by  a  close  tie 
of  blood.  You  have  done  a  brother's  part 
by  me  in  everything  hut  this:  you've  nev- 
er taken  me  to  your  heart,  never  let  me 
learn  to  love  you  as  a  sister  should.  This 
isn't  fair.  You  must  give  me  more  or 
less,  and  you  must  give  me  a  chance  of 
bestowing  something  in  return,  if  it  he 
only  a  woman's  affection.  Please  don't 
mind  my  coining.  I  won't  be  any  trou- 
ble, or  stay  long.  I  won't  take  up  much 
room,  either,  in  your  house.  I'm  a  mite 
of  a  thing,  hut  they  say  I  have  our  fa- 
ther's eyes." 

Alston  whistled, when  he  read  the  above, 
until  he  came  to  the  closing  sentences; 
then  his  eyes  softened.  Poor  little  thing! 
He  certainly  had  heen  to  her  the  hrother 
who  is  far  off.  Perhaps,  too.  that  touch 
ahout  their  father's  eyes  was  not  without 
influence:  Alston  had  them  himself. 

Still  it  was  with  many  misgivings  that 
he  had  a  team  hitched  up  and  betook  him- 
self to  Timherlick  to  meet  his  sister. 

What  bothered  him  most  was  ahout  the 
men.  Jessie  might  not  want  them  at  her 
tahle,  and  if  she  should  not,  the  edict  of 
banishment  must  be  served  on  them  at 
once.  They  were  well  enough  mannered, 
and  all  that,  but  the  rough  democracy  of 
the  frontier  might  grate  on  unaccustomed 
nerves.  Jessie  set  his  mind  at  rest  the 
moment  the  subject  was  mooted. 

"Don't  make  any  changes."  she  said. 
"I  don't  want  to  upset  things  and  make 
you  uncomfortable.  Let  the  men  come 
in  if  you  like:  they  won't  hurt  me.  And 
if  they  don't  mind  consuming  their  food 
in  my  presence.  I'm  sure  I  sha  n't  mind 
consuming  mine  in  theirs.  I  may  only 
be  here  a  few  months,  and  I  don't  want 
to  be  a  bother." 

Then  she  seated  herself  on  his  knee,  for 
they  had  speedily  fallen  into  ways  of  in- 
timacy, and  rested  her  bonnie  head  on  his 
shoulder,  and  whispered  something  to  him 
that  made  him  half  smile,  and  then  sigh, 
and  experience  a  rather  curious  twinge  of 
pain  under  his  waistcoat.  She  had  been 
with  him  exactly  seven  days,  and  already 
he  felt  aggrieved  at  the  prospect  of  losing 


her,  although  for  nearly  three  times  sev- 
en years  he  had  worried  along  without 
her  very  comfortably. 

He  was  relieved  that  there  should  be 
no  unpleasantness  about  the  men.  for  he 
had  noticed  that  the  Texan's  rough  beard 
had  disappeared,  and  that  he  was  appar- 
elled in  a  new  hunting  shirt  with  em- 
broidery on  the  breast  of  it.  He  had  seen 
the  North  Carolinian  too  (an  elderly  man) 
engaged,  with  the  aid  of  tobacco  and  pro- 
fanity, in  painfully  stitching  together  a 
hole  in  the  tail  of  his  unused  coat,  which 
a  mouse  had  made  as  a  short  cut  to  her 
nest  in  the  pocket.  All  about  the  place 
there  was  expectation  and  an  impulse 
toward  adornment  which  he  felt  it  would 
have  been  little  short  of  brutality  to  ex- 
tinguish. 

"When  the  teams  came  up  from  Tim- 
herlick with  Jessie's  trunks  and  the  new 
piano  and  furniture  which  Alston  had 
bought,  a  marvellous  change  came  over 
the  forlorn-looking  rooms.  Pretty  things, 
graceful  womanly  belong-in  <rs.  appeared 
on  every  hand,  and  made,  as  Alston  said, 
"a  home  of  the  old  barn."  Clean  white 
damask  appeared  on  the  table  too,  with 
china  that  matched,  and  a  vase  of  flow- 
ers, and  napkins  which  the  men  all  eyed 
askance, but  strove  loyally  to  learn  the  use 
of.  In  the  evenings  Jessie  would  play  to 
her  brother,  and  the  shanty  in  the  yard 
would  be  abandoned  at  the  first  note,  the 
men  stealing  across  with  their  pipes  to  sit 
on  the  steps  and  listen.  Jessie  asked  them 
in  at  first,  but  finding  that  it  made  them 
feel  shy  and  awkward,  she  let  them  enjoy 
the  music  in  the  way  that  pleased  them 
best,  only  taking  care  to  put  chairs  on  the 
porch  and  to  leave  the  windows  open. 
And  before  she  had  been  on  the  ranch  a 
week,  every  man  on  it,  from  the  proprietor 
to  the  colored  cook,  was  metaphorically 
bound  to  the  wheels  of  her  chariot. 

Bud  had  been  away  on  the  range  when 
she  arrived,  and  the  first  time  he  saw  her 
he  took  her  for  a  child.  She  had  been 
busily  employed  in  laying  off  some  flow- 
er beds,  which  the  Texan  had  offered  to 
dig  up  for  her,  and  was  standing  under 
a  tree  resting,  with  her  hat  in  her  hand. 
She  had  on  a  close-fitting  cloth  dress, 
which  she  had  looped  up  until  it  was  lit- 
tle below  her  shoe-tops,  and  her  hair  had 
tumbled  on  to  her  shoulders  in  a  curly 
mass. 

As  Bud  rode  into  the  yard  she  turned 
her  head,  and  when  her  eyes  fell  on  Mol- 
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lie.  a  light  of  admiration  sprang  up  in 
them. 

"What  a  beauty:*'  she  cried,  speaking 
out  quite  loud  in  her  excitement,  and 
moving  a  step  nearer.  She  was  a  perfect 
horsewoman,  aud  something  in  the  very 
sight  of  a  horse  always  set  her  pulses 
thrilling. 

Bud  laughed  out  good  -  hunioredly. 
"Want  er  ride,  little  un  :"  he  asked,  dis- 
mounting. "You  don't  look  to  be  afeard. 
an"  ther  mare  is  gentle  'long  o'  chilun. 
Mollie  air  like  ther  rest  o'  women-cattle: 
she  keeps  her  cussedness  fur  men-folks." 

He  led  the  horse  near,  and  before  Jes- 
sie could  remonstrate,  lifted  her  up  in  his 
strong  arms  and  placed  her  in  the  saddle. 

After  that  there  were  many  rides  on 
Mollie.  although  the  mounting  was  not 
so  unceremonious.  Between  the  three  a 
kind  of  freemasonry  was  speedily  estab- 
lished, as  is  usual  with  creatures  of  the 
same  strain,  no  matter  what  their  position 
and  sex.  and  quite  irrespective  of  whether 
they  be  horse  or  human.  Miss  Alston 
learned  the  way  to  Mol lie's  stall  by  intu- 
ition, and  grew  to  know  and  understand 
the  beautiful  creature  as  well  as  did  her 
owner.  And  Bud's  boast  that  the  mare 
received  food  from  no  hand  but  his  lapsed 
into  a  tradition. 

"  My  sister  is  monopolizing  your  horse." 
observed  Alston,  amusedly,  as  he  watched 
the  girl  cantering  blithely  away  on  Mol- 
lie. *'  It's  the  coolest  bit  of  appropriation 
I  ever  witnessed.  I  must  look  around  for 
a  horse  for  her  at  once,  as  she  don't  seem 
to  fancy  anything  in  the  stables  except 
Mollie.  You  s:et  no  °:ood  of  vour  horse 
at  all." 

Bud  smiled.  He  had  opened  the  gate 
for  Jessie  after  mounting  her.  and  stood 
leaning  on  it.  "Don't  hinder  her  from 
Mollie."  he  said.  "  She  air  more  than 
welcome.  Her  weight  is  better  fur  the 
mare  than  my  great  carcass.  They  un- 
derstand one  another,  them  two.  and 
'twould  be  a  pity  to  come  between  em. 
I'll  take  Big  Ben.  thet  gray  o'  yourn. 
whenever  yer  sister  wants  Mollie.  That  '11 
squar"  things  up.  I  reckon,  an"  thar  ain't 
er  horse  in  Texas  thet  she'd  like  as  well 
as  Mollie." 

Probably  Alston  was  of  the  same  opin- 
ion, for  he  let  the  matter  drop.  Nor  did 
he  say  a  word  to  his  sister  in  regard  to 
her  use  of  Bud's  horse.  He  had  lived  so 
much  with  humanity  that  social  distinc- 
tions never  bothered  him.  and  he  was 


willing  to  accept  courtesy  wherever  he 
found  it. 

But  one  day  there  was  no  ride  on  Mol- 
lie. The  cattle  away  on  the  range  had 
all  to  be  brought  in  and  corralled  for  the 
yearly  inspection  and  branding.  The 
other  men  had  gone  on  before  to  the 
"round  up,"  and  Bud  was  to  meet  them 
at  a  certain  point  on  the  home  drive.  He 
had  taken  Mollie.  and  would  be  away  all 
day.  possibly  far  into  the  night. 

In  the  afternoon  Jessie  put  on  her  hat, 
and  taking  a  trowel  and  a  little  basket, 
went  out  for  a  walk.  Alston  had  brought 
her  some  particularly  fine  verbena  blos- 
soms the  day  before,  and  told  her  where 
he  had  gathered  them,  and  Jessie,  having 
conceived  a  longing  for  the  roots  as  well 
as  the  flowers,  decided  to  go  in  quest  of 
them. 

One  of  the  fascinations  about  a  South- 
western prairie  is  its  inimitable  powers  of 
surprise.  A  ride  or  walk  covering  miles 
aud  hours  may  be  taken  over  a  seemingly 
limitless  expanse,  stretching  away  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  in  apparently  unbro- 
ken solidarity,  until  the  very  thoughts 
grow  continuous  and  monotonous  like  the 
plain,  when  suddenly,  without  the  faint- 
est warning,  prairie  and  thought  will  be 
cleft  asunder  by  a  sheer,  abrupt,  undream- 
ed-of cation,  yawning  to  the  depth  of 
probably  a  hundred  feet,  and  perfectly 
imperceptible  at  the  distance  of  as  many 
yards.  Sometimes,  when  caused  by  the 
erosion  of  water,  they  are  wide,  regular 
gorges:  sometimes,  when  due  to  convul- 
sions of  nature,  narrow,  often  not  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  wall  to  wall, 
sheer  cuts,  as  with  a  knife,  into  the  breast 
of  the  plain. 

Jessie  walked  on  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, swinging  her  basket  and  singing 
very  happily  to  herself.  The  afternoon 
was  clear  and  soft,  with  a  gentle  breeze 
that  lifted  the  curls  on  her  forehead  and 
caressed  her  cheeks  until  they  glowed. 
Every  now  and  then  she  would  pause 
and  drop  on  her  knees  to  grub  up  a  ver- 
bena root  or  a  baby  cactus.  Presently 
her  basket  was  filled,  and  growing  weary 
in  well-doing,  she  descended  a  slight  ridge 
clothed  with  mesquite  and  buffalo-grass, 
and  seated  herself  under  a  clump  of  scrub 
oaks  to  rest  and  look  about  her. 

The  walk  had  flushed  her.  so  she  took 
off  her  hat  and  fanned  herself  with  it. 
and  suffered  her  eyes  to  range  at  will  over 
the  wonderful  prairie,  with  its  indescrib- 
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able  blending  of  exquisite  color,  away  to 
the  point  where  earth  aud  sky  melted 
into  one  harmonious  haze  of  purple  dis- 
tance. How  grand  it  was!  how  illimita- 
ble: To  Jessie  it  seemed  as  though  Na- 
ture, wearied  with  the  sudden  changes, 
the  moods  and  passions,  the  elevations 
and  depressions,  of  the  mountains,  had 
suffered  her  work  here  to  flow  from  her 
hands  softly,  tranquilly,  and  spread  itself 
in  gracious  curves  and  long  slow  undula- 
tions. It  looked  so  smootii,  so  trackless, 
so  unbroken.  And  yet.  if  she  had  known 
it,  not  three  hundred  yards  away  a  canon 
yawned  like  a  long  dark  gash. 

Presently,  obeying  the  instinct  which 
underlies  even  the  uplifting  of  nature, 
she  turned  about  and  looked  backward  in 
the  direction  of  her  home.  It  was  not 
-visible,  but  just  against  the  sky  she  could 
discern  a  wavering  gray  line  of  a  differ- 
ent hue  from  the  atmosphere,  -which  she 
knew  to  be  smoke  from  the  kitchen  chim- 
ney. She  kissed  her  hand  to  it.  It 
brought  humanity  near,  aud  robbed  the 
vastness  of  its  isolation. 

The  atmosphere  was  so  clear  that  it 
seemed  to  annihilate  distance,  and  make 
objects  miles  away  appear  near  at  hand. 
Toward  the  eastern  horizon  Jessie  could 
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see  a  dark  mass,  like  a  low-lying  cloud, 
which  she  rightly  conjectured  to  be  cattle. 
She  tried  to  make  a  rough  calculation  of 
the  distance  they  might  be  from  her;  but 
not  having  a  mathematical  brain,  speed- 
ily wearied  of  the  effort,  and  turued  to 
thoughts  more  personal. 

She  took  a  letter  from  her  pocket,  and 
drew  the  pages  from  their  sheath  with 
slow,  caressing  fingers.  The  color  flamed 
warmly  in  her  cheeks,  although  there  was 
no  one  there  to  see,  and  she  bent  her  head 
and  kissed  it  shyly.  The  pages  were 
many,  aud  covered  with  the  close,  cramp- 
ed writing  which  appeal's  to  be  the  por- 
tion of  habitual  scribes.  There  was  a  look 
about  it  which  bespoke  the  man  of  letters, 
and  the  postmark  on  the  envelope  was 
that  of  the  town  in  southern  Texas  where- 
in most  of  Jessie's  life  had  been  passed. 
She  read  the  epistle  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last,  and  then  turned  back  and  read 
it  over,  dwelling  on  every  word,  and  sup- 
plementing the  pictures  they  wrought 
with  other  pictures  of  her  own  painting. 

The  sun  sank  toward  the  horizon  in  a 
cloud  of  crimson  fire ;  the  shadows  length- 
ened. The  dark  mass  on  the  prairie 
changed  its  course  and  rolled  forward  ob- 
liquely.   The  rich  colors  faded  from  tones 
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to  half-tones,  as  the  light  shifted  and 
waned. 

Jessie's  fancy  warmed,  and  her  pictures 
developed  a  deeper,  more  satisfying-  ten- 
derness; her  eyes  caught  the  softness  of 
nature  and  grew  luminous.  They  fol- 
lowed the  sweep  of  the  prairie,  vaguely 
discerning,  but  not  analytical.  To  her 
ear  came  a  low,  harmonious  sound,  like 
the  steady  beat  of  surf  on  the  shore.  The 
sound  increased,  not  rapidly,  but  in  rising 
waves;  it  forced  itself  on  her  attention 
at  last,  and  restored  consciousness  of  the 
present.  What  could  it  be? — an  earth- 
quake Jessie  started  to  her  feet  and 
glanced  around  and  upward.  The  sky 
was  clear,  the  atmosphere  tranquil,  the 
vastness  untroubled.  Nowhere  did  Na- 
ture show  her  danger  signals,  and  yet  the 
sound  increased,  and  the  ground  beneath 
her  feet  appeared  to  vibrate. 

Jessie  turned  her  head  and  glanced 
backward  over  her  shoulder:  her  knees 
smote  together,  and  the  cry  in  her  heart 
died  ere  it  reached  her  lips.  Over  the 
prairie,  near  at  hand — so  near  that  to  her 
dilating  eyes  the  mass  materialized  into 
branching  horns  and  lolling  tongues  and 
trampling  hoofs — came  the  cattle.  She 
could  hear  the  shouts  of  the  stockmen 
away  in  the  rear,  the  cracking  of  their 
long  whips,  above  the  bellowing  of  the 
herd,  and  realized  in  a  flash  of  conscious- 
ness that  was  physical  agony  that  the  liv- 
ing death-wave  was  being  driven  swiftly, 
steadily  down  on  her. 

For  an  instant  she  was  paralyzed,  root- 
ed to  the  spot  by  a  hideous  fascination 
that  deprived  her  of  volition,  almost  of 
consciousness.  Her  brain  was  torpid;  her 
limbs,  awaiting  like  subalterns  the  word 
of  command,  were  supine.  Even  her  im- 
agination was  deadened;  dully  she  won- 
dered if  death  would  be  painful,  protract- 
ed ;  if  the  trampling  hoofs  would  crush 
out  vitality  at  once,  if  she  would  suffer 
much;  dully  she  pitied  herself  as  one 
pities  an  outsider  who  is  threatened  with 
great  danger ;  dully  she  appeared  to  recog- 
nize that  it  was  hard,  that  it  was  inexo- 
rable. Still  nature  was  quiescent,  no  im- 
pulse of  flight  stirred,  no  thought  of  es- 
cape. Where  should  she  fly?  Howes- 
caper  What  strength  had  she?  Avhat 
speed?  God  above!  for  strength  and 
speed  in  her  sore  extremity!  God  above! 
for  Mollie  to  bear  her  away  from  death! 

As  the  torpid  brain  grasped  the  realiza- 
tion of  force  embodied  in  the  thought  of 


the  horse,  it  quickened,  the  tension  loosed, 
and  with  a  scream  that  cleft  the  very  air 
with  wild  insistence  of  appeal,  Jessie  turn- 
ed and  fled,  as  a  deer  flies  when  the  hounds 
are  close  on  her  flanks.  Across  the  plain, 
not  half  a  mile  away,  a  horseman  heard 
it,  turned  his  head,  and  with  a  quick  cry, 
"God  A'mighty!  the  canon !"  drove  the 
spurs  into  his  horse's  sides. 

Straight  and  true  as  a  bullet  from  a 
barrel  flew  Mollie.  her  ears  laid  back,  her 
hoofs  just  skimming  the  ground.  Bud, 
with  dread  in  his  heart,  measured  the  dis- 
tance with  his  eyes,  calculating  the  sec- 
onds with  the  acute  perception  of  values 
which  is  born  of  intensity.  Could  he 
make  it  ?  He  thought  so,  prayed  so,  and 
spoke  to  Mollie.  The  danger  was  not  so 
much  from  the  cattle  behind  as  the  canon 
in  front.  In  her  excitement,  in  her  ter- 
ror, the  girl  might  not  perceive  it  until 
too  late.  There  were  no  bushes  to  mark 
its  brink,  nothing  to  attract  attention  or 
give  warning.  Bud  sickened  at  the 
thought  that  her  flight  from  death  might 
end  in  death  as  horrible. 

Right  across  his  track  the  chasm  yawn- 
ed. The  girl  was  twenty  yards  away  still, 
but  running  fast.  Bud  raised  himself  in 
the  stirrups  to  ease  the  mare,  touched  her 
with  the  spur,  and  lifted  her  as  he  sent 
her  at  it.  It  was  almost  a  standing  jump 
at  last,  but  Mollie  took  it  like  a  bird;  and 
Bud,  with  a  thrill  of  exultation,  a  thrill  of 
relief,  in  an  instant  more  had  leaned  from 
his  saddle,  caught  Jessie  in  his  arms,  and 
drawn  her  up  in  front  of  him. 

That  evening  there  was  no  music.  Mr. 
Alston  smoked  his  pipe  thoughtfully, 
with  a  book  in  his  hand  which  he  did  not 
read;  and  the  men  outside  smoked  theirs, 
and  discussed  Mollie's  feat  in  undertones. 
A  jump  like  that  would  make  a  horse's 
record  in  the  East,  they  said.  The  chasm 
was  not  very  wide,  it  was  true,  but  for  all 
that  it  was  an  ugly  jump,  and  the  men 
felt  that  Mollie  had  acquitted  herself  with 
distinction,  and  praised  her  accordingly. 

It  was  understood  that  Miss  Alston  had 
been  badly  shaken  by  her  fright,  and  had 
gone  to  bed.  But  later,  when  Bud  went 
over  to  the  stable  to  see  that  all  was  well 
with  the  beasts,  he  noticed  a  light  in  Mol- 
lie's stall,  and  stooping  down  so  that  he 
could  look  in  through  a  knot-hole,  saw 
Jessie  with  her  arms  around  Mollie's  neck, 
pressing  her  cheek  up  close  to  the  mare's 
and  sobbing. 
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III. 

About  a  mile  from  the  house  on  the 
Alston  ranch  was  one  of  those  strange 
format  ions  called  by  the  natives  "  buffalo 
wallows,"  and  supposed  by  the  uninitiated 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  rolling-  and 
trampling  of  myriads  of  beasts  in  past 
ages. 

The  one  in  question  was  nearly  circular 
in  form  and  considerable  in  extent.  Its 
sides  were  clothed  with  scrub-oak  bushes 
and  sage-brush,  and  its  bottom  with  the 
ubiquitous  mesquite  grass.  It  was  a  lone- 
ly place,  and  on  a  dark  night  had  a  shut- 
in  look  to  a  man  at  the  bottom  of  it,  as 
though  he  were  in  a  very  deep  saucer 
with  the  sky  for  a  lid. 

The  man  now  at  the  bottom  of  it  did 
not  appear  to  find  the  loneliness  oppres- 
sive, however.  Perhaps  the  darkness  and 
silence  were  in  unison  with  his  feelings: 
with  the  best  and  worst  of  humanity  this 
is  as  often  the  case  as  with  the  beasts  that 
perish.  The  man  had  gathered  some 
sticks  and  dried  grass  and  made  himself 
a  bit  of  tire,  and  was  broiling  over  it  a 
venison  steak.  Near  at  hand  was  an  old 
tomato  can.  picked  up  somewhere,  and 
converted  now  into  a  coffee-pot.  A  light 
line  of  steam  rose  from  it,  and  mingled  its 
odor  with  that  of  the  broiling  meat.  The 
light  from  the  burning  sticks  fell  on  the 
man's  face  as  he  bent  over  them:  he 
looked  like  a  half-breed.  When  his  meal 
was  ready  be  took  a  hunk  of  bread  from 
his  pocket,  ami  addressed  himself  to  it 
with  vigor.  He  had  ridden  far  that  day. 
with  small  heed  to  the  requirements  of 
nature.  When  the  last  mouthful  had 
been  disposed  of.  and  the  last  drops 
drained  away  from  the  coffee  grounds, 
he  filled  his  pipe,  and  glanced  up  at  the 
stars  to  determine  the  time  of  night. 

He  won't  be  here  afore  midnight,"  he 
muttered.  '"It's  a  right  sharp  ride  from 
the  place  I  seed  him,  an'  he  said  he'd  have 
to  see  his  boss.  I  hope  he'll  fetch  money. 
I've  had  enough  o'  monkeying-  'long  o' 
checks.  They're  danger'us  truck  fur  a 
man  like  me  to  fool  with.  Thar  ain't 
much  grit  in  Abe!  Lord!  how  I  skeerd 
him  when  I  rid  up  this  arternoon !"  He 
laughed,  and  his  thoughts  became  retro- 
spective. 

Six  or  eight  months  before  he  had  fallen 
in  with  Abe  Myers  in  the  town  of  Timber- 
lick,  where  the  latter  had  gone  to  enjoy 
himself  during  a  slack  season.    To  the 


furtherance  of  this  design  the  half-breed 
had  lent  himself  right  readily,  and  Abe's 
enjoyment  under  his  guidance  had  been 
fast  and  furious.  So  fast,  indeed,  that  by 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  Abe  had  parted 
with  everything  he  owned  save  his  immor- 
tal soul  and  the  garments  that  he  stood  in. 
These  too  would  have  followed  the  rest, 
perhaps,  save  for  the  fact  that  souls  are  at 
a  discount  when  poker  is  the  game,  ami 
the  men  with  whom  he  played  bad  no 
mind  for  cast-oil'  clothing.  If  the  mis- 
chief had  stopped  right  here  it  would  not 
have  mattered  much,  for  a  man  who  seeks 
experience  is  expected  to  pay  for  it.  l>ut 
there  is  something  about  poker  which  pro- 
duces moral  obliquity,  and  a  sort  of  fog 
through  which  the  boundary  line  between 
meum  and  tuum  ceases  to  be  clearly  dis- 
cernible. So  it  came  to  pass  that  when 
Abe  left  on  foot  the  town  which  he  had 
entered  on  horseback,  it  was  not  only  with 
shaken  nerves  and  lowered  vitality,  but 
with  the  knowledge  that  in  the  possession 
of  the  half-breed  was  a  check  for  a  consid 
erable  amount,  signed  with  John  Alston's 
name  without  that  gentleman's  knowledge 
or  consent. 

He  had  gone  straight  back  to  the  ranch, 
because  he  deemed  that  the  place  in  which 
he  would  least  likely  be  looked  for  when 
the  half-breed  should  discover  the  fraud 
put  upon  him.  Now  that  his  sin.  in  the 
shape  of  the  half-breed,  had  found  him 
out,  he  was  aggrieved,  and  felt  that  he 
had  been  unfairly  dealt  with. 

Meanwhile  the  half-breed,  waiting  in  the 
hollow,  waxed  more  and  more  impatient. 
He  had  gotten  himself  into  trouble  with 
some  people  down  below,  the  result  of 
which  had  been  serious  enough  to  make 
him  desirous  for  a  change  of  climate.  He 
had  been  pushing  northwest  to  secure  this 
when  chance  threw  him  again  across  the 
path  of  Abe  Myers.  That  the  meeting  was 
due  to  luck,  not  management,  the  half- 
breed  kept  to  himself,  and  also  that  he  was 
in  trouble.  His  experience  of  Abe  had  not 
been  such  as  to  inspire  trust,  and  he  felt 
that  should  Abe  discover  that  the  "  aven- 
gers" were  on  his  trail,  he  would  be  quite 
capable  of  lending  them  assistance. 

"Ef  I  just  had  a  good  nag!"  he  mut- 
tered, glancing  over  to  where  a  broken- 
down  mustang  was  humbly  but  resolutely 
cropping  the  grass  within  his  lariat  circle. 
"A  decent  horse  would  be  wuth  money 
to  me  now.  I  wonder — "  He  paused,  and 
fell  into  thought.    A  sound  came  from  the 
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side  of  the  hollow  nearest  the  house,  a  foot- 
step among  the  hushes,  a  stumble,  and  an 
impatient  oath.  The  half-breed  leaned 
forward,  took  a  brand  from  the  fire,  and 
waved  it  about.  Guided  by  the  light,  Abe 
came  forward  and  seated  himself  beside  the 
embers.  There  were  no  greetings.  Men  of 
that  stamp  dispense  with  ceremony.  The 
half-breed  laughed  unpleasantly. 
"What's  that  for  ?"  snarled  Abe. 

"'You,"  responded  the  other.  "You 
look  so  durned  like  a  coyote  with  his  hind 
leg  caught  in  er  trap,  it  sorter  tickles  me. 
What's  ther  use  o'  finikin'  like  that  ?" 

"Who's  finikin'?"  demanded  Abe.  acid- 
ly. Ain't  I  here  ?  And  I  didn't  need  to 
tome  ef  I  hadn't  er  minded  to.'1 

"Thet's  a  lie,"  returned  the  half-breed, 
composedly.  "  You've  got  a  gift  thet  way 
— o'  lyin".  you  know.  You're  a  gifted 
creeterall  round,  tongue  an'  lingers — per- 
tickerly  fingers." 

Abe  moved  uneasily.  "  What  do  you 
wTant  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Same  thing  I  wanted  down  at  Timber- 
lick  eight  months  ago — money.  Not  no 
checks,  though,  this  time,  thankee.  I'm 
done  foolin1  'long  o'  checks  thet  hev  been 
through  your  hands." 

"  I  'ain't  got  no  money,"  growled  Abe. 
'"I  told  you  thet  afore.  Ef  you'll  wait 
twell  daylight  I'll  ask  Alston  for  a  check. 
He'll  advance  my  pay,  I  guess." 

The  half-breed  shook  his  head.  ' '  Didn't 
I  tell  you  I  didn't  want  no  more  checks  V 
he  queried.  "I  ain't  gwine  to  take  none 
nother."  Then  changing  his  tone  to  one 
of  ferocity:  "'Tain't  your  fault  the  one 
you  gin  me  'ain't  landed  me  in  ther  State- 
prison  :  'tain't  your  fault  I  ain't  whittlin' 
shoe-pegs  now.  Mebbe  thet  was  your 
game.  I  shouldn't  wonder  ef  'twas,  you 
lily-livered  coyote !  Ef  you  hadn't  hustled 
so  quick,  an'  looked  so  blasted  hang-dog, 
I'd  er  gone  like  a  lamb  to  ther  slaughter. 
Ez  it  was.  I  nosed  round  an'  found  you 
out.  Now  I  want  to  know  what  you're 
gwine  to  do  about  it.  I  ain't  pertickler 
nor  hard  to  please,  but  my  mind's  sot  on 
satisfaction,  and  I'll  have  it  ef  I  have  to 
git  it  outn  your  hide." 

The  half-breed's  hand  went  into  the 
bosom  of  his  hunting-shirt,  and  there  was 
an  ugly  look  in  his  eyes.  Abe  remem- 
bered one  or  two  stories  he  had  heard  of 
the  other's  desperation,  and  the  memory 
made  him  uncomfortable. 

"What  do  you  call  satisfaction?''  he 
questioned,  sulkily.    "  I 'ain't  got  no  mon- 


ey. I  can't  turn  my  boots  or  my  shirt 
into  bank-notes,  kin  I  ?" 

"You've  got  a  horse." 

"  No,  I  ain't.  You  know  that.  I  sold 
him  down  at  Timber] ick,  an'  you  got  the 
money."' 

"You  kin  git  one — easy."  The  tone 
was  suggestive. 

Abe  caught  his  meaning  at  once. 

"Thet's  hangin',"  he  said,  doubtfully, 
mindful  of  the  unwritten  law  of  the 
country. 

"  So  'tis,"  assented  the  other;  '*  but  it's 
ketchin'  fust.  It  would  be  my  risk,  any- 
how, an'  my  lookout.  I'd  give  this  check 
fur  a  right  good  horse — a  dandy  that  could 
travel,  handed  over  'twixt  this  an'  dav- 
break." 

"  What's  yer  hurry  ?"  questioned  Abe, 
suspiciously. 

The  half-breed  grinned.  He  had  no 
intention  of  ''giving  himself  away." 

''Nothin'  much,"  he  answered.  ''I've 
got  to  meet  some  fellows  in  Arizona,  an'  I 
could  pass  on  the  horse  through  them,  an' 
sell  him  at  ther  post.  Half  er  loaf  is  bet- 
ter'n  no  bread,  an'  ef  I  don't  take  resk  I'll 
never  squeeze  er  red  cent  outn  you,  I  see 
plain.  In  which  case,  you  know,  my 
word's  out  fur  satisfaction,  an'  I  don't 
never  go  back  of  my  word." 

There  was  something  in  the  man's  tone 
that  visibly  increased  Abe's  sense  of  dis- 
comfort, but  at  the  same  time  it  quicken- 
ed his  perceptive  faculties.  At  the  first 
introduction  of  a  horse  into  the  affair  his 
thoughts  had  flown  to  Mollie,  and  with  the 
introduction  of  that  point,  anent  the  risk 
of  the  adventure  being  the  half-breed's,  a 
scheme  began  to  crystallize  in  his  mind. 
He  thought  he  saw  a  way  by  which  he 
might  secure  safety  for  himself  and  bring 
confusion  on  all  his  enemies  at  the  same 
stroke.  By  transferring  Mollie  to  the 
half-breed  he  would  regain  possession  of 
the  check,  and  secure  the  iunocuousness 
of  his  foe  for  the  time  being.  After  that 
the  inevitable  interplay  of  events  and 
emotions  would  constitute  Bud  his  (Abe's) 
avenger.  And  he  knew  Bud  well  enough 
to  be  tolerably  sure  that  any  man  who 
should  roll  him  of  Mollie  would  have 
short  shrift,  and  be  allowed  no  word  in 
his  own  defence. 

He  owed  Bud  a  grudge  too,  which  he 
would  willingly  pay  if  he  could  do  so  with 
safety  to  his  person.  A  week  before,  he 
had  made  a  rough  joke  to  Bud  about  his 
devotion  to  Miss  Alston,  telling  him  that 
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she  looked  on  men  of  his  class  as  little 
better  than  the  ground  she  walked  on. 
and  asking  him  what  he  expected  to  make 
by  it.  His  tone  had  been  more  offensive 
than  his  words,  and  Bud.  in  his  wrath, 
had  not  scrupled  to  catch  him  by  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  placing  his  foot  about 
the  centre  of  gravity,  to  propel  him  head- 
foremost into  the  horse-pond.  Jessie  had 
been  on  the  porch  at  the  time,  and  had 
witnessed  the  chastisement,  while  too  far 
off  to  hear  the  provocation,  and  as  he 
crawled  ingloriously  forth  and  slunk  off 
to  the  shanty.  Abe  had  fancied  that  he 
could  hear  her  laugh. 

Jessie  had  not  laughed  at  all.  She  had 
gone  straight  down  to  the  fence  and  taken 
Bud  roundly  to  task  for  his  roughness. 
But  of  this  Abe  knew  nothing.  He  was 
conscious  that  Jessie  did  not  like  him.  that 


she  never  had  liked  him.  and  in  all  proba- 
bility never  would.  He  hated  her  for  it, 
and  for  having  witnessed  his  humiliation. 
The  loss  of  Mollie  would  hurt  her  too. 
She  was  fond  of  the  brute. 

Yes.  surely  it  might  be  managed  with- 
out much  risk  to  a  clever  man.  Abe  con- 
sidered himself  an  unusually  clever  man. 
and  had  a  vague  conviction  that  the  hard- 
ness of  the  transgressor's  way  was  some- 
how due  to  lack  of  management. 

The  moon  rose,  the  white  rim  showing 
above  the  edge  of  the  declivity ;  in  half  an 
hour  there  would  be  light  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish objects.  The  half-breed  glanced 
up  at  the  sky.  and  then  took  a  brandy 
flask  out  of  his  pocket.  The  men  drew 
closer,  and  talked  earnestly  in  a  low  tone. 

When  they  separated,  the  half-breed 
said:  "I'll  ride  on  the  eulch.  then,  an' 
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wait  fur  you.  It's  five  mile,  an'  the  mus- 
tang's dead  beat,  so  maybe  you'll  over- 
haul me  afore  I  git  thar.  The  mustang 
'11  fetch  you  back,  an1  then  you  kin  turn 
him  loose.  He  ain't  wuth  much  nohow. 
Muffle  ther  mare's  hoofs  when  you  fetch 
her  out.  an'  hustle  like  blazes.  We  'ain't 
g-ot  no  time  to  lose." 

"  When  '11  you  gimme  the  check  ?"  Abe 
asked. 

"  When  you  put  the  halter  in  my  hand, 
an'  not  a  blamed  minute  sooner.  And 
look  here,  Abe,  don't  you  be  tryin'  no 
double-back-action  tricks  on  me.  I  ain't 
in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  stop  over  an' 
break  your  neck.  Now  look  alive,  will 
you!" 

IV. 

For  some  reason  Jessie  could  not  sleep. 
Upon  her  was  one  of  those  strange  fits  of 
restlessness  which  imaginative  people  call 
the  "shadow  of  coming  events,"  and  prac- 
tical people  "nervous  irritation." 

The  moonlight  lay  on  the  floor  in  a 
great  white  sheet ;  the  night  was  mild,  and 
Jessie,  having  slipped  out  of  bed  and  into 
her  dressing-gown,  opened  the  window 
and  leaned  on  the  window-sill  looking 
out.  The  two  or  three  cottonwood-trees 
in  the  yard  stood  each  in  a  w  aiter  of  shad- 
ow; the  men's  shanty  was  outlined  like  a 
steel-engraving.  On  the.  path  leading  to 
the  stable  lay  a  stretch  of  moonlight  that 
seemed  brightest  just  in  front  of  Mollie's 
stall.  Beyond  the  stable  was  the  gate,  and 
beyond,  again,  the  trail  leading  away  past 
the  old  corral  to  the  open  prairie.  The 
gate  was  open. 

Soon  her  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
slight  noise,  as  of  an  opening  door;  she 
glanced  toward  the  stable,  and  saw  a  man 
enter  Mollie's  stall.  She  leaned  forward, 
curious,  but  not  alarmed.  She  knew  that 
Bud  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  fa- 
vorite at  all  hours  of  the  night;  once  or 
twice  she  had  seen  him  going  and  return- 
ing. Not  so  late  as  this,  though,  and  she 
feared  that  something  might  be  the  matter 
with  Mollie.  As  the  moments  passed  she 
grew  anxious  and  impatient.  She  would 
call  to  Bud  as  he  passed,  and  inquire  about 
Mol  lie. 

The  stable  door  had  swung  shut;  it 
opened  again,  and  the  man  came  out,  lead- 
ing the  mare  by  her  halter.  There  was 
a  saddle  on  her.  and  her  hoofs  made  no 
sound  as  she  moved.  What  could  be  the 
matter  I  What  was  Bud  going  to  do?  Was 
any  one  ill  ? 


The  man  swung  himself  into  the  saddle 
and  rode  out  at  the  gate.  The  moonlight 
fell  full  on  him. and  she  could  see  quite  dis- 
tinctly that  he  was  a  much  smaller  man 
than  Bud.  The  truth  flashed  over  her 
in  an  instant  —  some  one  was  stealing 
Mol  lie! 

Without  a  thought  of  her  naked  feet, 
her  streaming  hair,  Jessie  climbed  on  the 
window-ledge,  and  crouching,  let  herself 
down  by  her  hands — the  room  wTas  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  she  had  not  far  to  drop. 
Huddling  her  dressing-gown  around  her, 
she  sped  straight  across  to  the  shanty.  The 
door  was  on  the  latch,  and  she  pushed  it 
open  and  entered ;  a  ray  of  moonlight  fol- 
lowed and  guided  her  to  Bud's  bunk.  He 
lay  with  his  arms  thrown  over  his  head, 
dressed,  all  save  his  boots  and  coat,  and 
sleeping  profoundly.  Jessie  caught  him 
by  his  shoulder  with  both  hands  and  shook 
him  with  all  her  strength. 

"Wake  up!  wake  up!"  she  cried  in  his 
ear — "oh,  wake,  for  Heaven's  sake !  Some 
one  is  stealing  Mollie!"' 

Bud  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

"What !"  he  almost  shouted, and  caught 
a  pistol  from  the  wall  and  made  for  the 
stable.    Jessie  followed  him. 

"Quick!  a  horse!"  she  said.  "He  can't 
have  gotten  far.    You'll  overtake  them." 

In  the  stable  she  helped  him  as  much  as 
she  could,  slipping  on  the  bridle  and  un- 
fastening the  halter,  while  he  threw  the 
saddle  on  Big  Ben  and  tightened  the  girths. 
Her  hand  touched  his  in  buckling  the 
throat-latch,  and  he  looked  across  at  her 
and  muttered,  "God  bless  you!"  Then 
noticing  the  gleam  of  her  bare  white  feet 
under  the  hem  of  her  dressing-gown, 
added,  "  Yer'll  ketch  yerdeath  ;  I'm  'feared 
for  yer." 

Jessie  shook  her  head,  and  watched  him 
as  he  rode  out  of  the  gate,  apowerful  form 
on  a  powerful  horse,  thrown  into  sharp  re- 
1  ief  by  the  background  of  the  sky.  He  was 
armed,  she  knew,  for  she  had  seen  him 
slip  a  revolver  in  the  holster  as  he  threw 
the  saddle  across  Big  Ben.  She  listened 
until  the  sound  of  the  horse's  gallop  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  distance,  and  then 
went  into  the  house  with  a  sick  feeling  at 
her  heart. 

Down  toward  the  old  corral,  she  had 
said,  and  Bud  followed  the  trail  steadily. 
His  face  was  set,  his  jaw  squared  hard, and 
his  eyes  were  dark  with  anger.  Once  he 
leaned  far  down  from  the  gray  and  listen- 
ed as  only  a  man  trained  in  the  wilderness 
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can  listen,  every  other  sense  in  abeyance, 
that  of  hearing  intensified.  From  the 
distance  came  the  long-drawn  mournful 
howl  of  a  coyote,  which  was  taken  up  and 
repeated  again  and  again  until  the  spaces 
of  the  night  seemed  vibrant  with  the  eld- 
rich  sound.  Bud  cursed  aloud.  It  ceased 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  commenced,  and 
again  he  bent  his  ear.  There  it  was ! — the 
regular  beat  of  horse's  hoofs,  and  not  so 
far  away  as  he  had  feared.  The  start  had 
not  been  a  long  one,  thanks  to  Jessie's 
promptness. 

Bud  settled  himself  in  the  saddle  and 
gathered  his  horse  together.  He  was  on 
the  right  trail,  and  there  was  work  for 
horse  and  man  this  night.  Mollie  was 
swift  and  true,  but  there  was  a  strength 
and  stretch  in  the  horse's  stride  which 
would  tell  in  a  long  race.  What  was 
that  against  the  sky?  A  "lover"'  slip- 
ping away  ahead  of  the  pack  ?  No;  no 
wolf  or  creature  of  wolfish  breed  ever 
stood  so  high,  ever  moved  so  straight.  It 
was  Mollie,  and  she  was  racing !  A  breeze 
had  sprung  up,  and  borne  with  it  the  sound 
of  pursuit,  and  the  tbief  had  put  Mollie  to 
her  speed.  Bud  sent  the  spurs  into  the 
gray  horse's  flanks;  the  air  fairly  shriek- 
ed by  his  ear  as  he  cleft  it;  the  ground 
beneath  his  horse's  feet  was  one  long 
blurred  streak.  The  distance  lessened, 
the  gray  gained  perceptibly;  his  ears  were 
laid  back,  his  breath  came  in  long,  regu- 
lar waves.  The  pace  was  awful,  but  he 
could  hold  it  ;  there  was  strength  and  en- 
durance in  his  mighty  quarters,  his  grand 
space-devouring  stride.  Bud  raised  him- 
self, and  bent  forward  a  little  to  ease  him. 
The  revolver  was  in  his  hand. 

In  the  cloudless  sky  the  moon  hung 
and  the  stars  shone,  lighting  the  mad 
race.  Bud  could  see  Mollie  distinctly; 
could  see  that  she  was  doing  her  best ;  but 
the  pace  Avas  beginning  to  tell.  He  was 
gaining  steadily;  he  knew  it;  and  the 
man  knew  it,  for  his  arm  rose  and  fell 
once,  twice,  and  Bud  could  see  that  he 
was  laying  the  whip  on  Mollie's  quiver- 
ing quarters.  Bud  winced  with  each 
blow,  and  an  oath  rose  in  his  throat,  but 
was  choked  in  the  flood  of  rage  that 
pulsed  through  him.  Still  the  gray  gain- 
ed and  gained;  a  moment  or  two  now 
must  see  the  end. 

All  at  once  the  mare  swerved  aside, 
thrown  almost  on  her  haunches,  and 
stopped.  Bud  smiled  grimly;  the  prairie 
yawned  again  just  there;  a  canon  more 


than  a  hundred  feet  deep  and  very  broad 
split  it  from  north  to  south.  He  bad 
them  now,  safe,  like  rats  in  a  trap;  a  few 
more  lengths,  and  then — 

The  man  in  front  slipped  from  the  sad- 
dle and  glanced  back.  Then  Ik;  raised 
both  hands  above  his  head,  and  with  a 
muttered  oath  brought  down  bis  whip 
heavily  across  Mollie's  flanks. 

Willi  a  cry  <>f  terror  and  angnisb  that 
was  almost  human,  the  mare  rose  and 
bounded  forward.  For  an  instant  she 
seemed  poised  in  air,  sharp  and  clear  as  a 
heraldic  device  against  the  pale  gray  of 
the  sky;  and  then,  like  a  falling  meteor, 
disappeared  into  the  yawning  abyss. 

Tbe  man  dropped  to  his  knees  and 
slipped  over  the  edge  of  the  canon  just 
a  second  before  Bud,  with  rigid  face  and 
flaming  eyes,  threw  himself  from  the  gray 
and  bent  over  the  brink.  Below  he  could 
hear  the  bushes  bend,  a  rolling  stone,  the 
sound  of  a  stumble.  A  band  of  moon- 
light lay  along  the  side  of  the  canon, 
broad  and  white.  Bud  watched  it  as  a 
tiger  watches  the  path  which  the  deer 
must  cross.  Another  stone  fell  and 
bounded  echoing  down,  down  to  the  bot- 
tom, where  Mollie  lay  mangled  and  bleed- 
ing and  dead.  A  shadow  crossed  the 
moonlight,  then  a  darker  substance.  Bud 
levelled  the  revolver;  his  aim  was  sure, 
his  purpose  deadly.  There  was  a  sharp 
report,  which  the  echoes  caught  and  re- 
peated, a  shuddering  cry,  and  the  sound 
of  a  body  falling.    Then  silence. 

When  Bud  rode  into  the  yard  at  the 
ranch  a  couple  of  days  later,  no  one  had 
the  heart  to  speak  to  him  or  ask  a  single 
question.  The  men  made  way  for  him  si- 
lently, and  the  Carolinian  reached  out  his 
hand  for  the  gray's  bridle,  and  stabled  the 
horse  himself. 

Only  Jessie  spoke,  and  her  words  were 
not  many.  She  went  to  him  at  once,  as 
soon  as  he  had  dismounted,  for  the  look 
on  his  face  told  the  story.  She  took  his 
rough  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears. 

"Did  you — "  she  said,  and  turned 
away  her  head ;  the  words  stuck  in  her 
throat. 

"Yes,"  Bud  answered.  "Thar  was  a 
half-breed  in  the  canon — he  helped  me. 
Thar's  er  rock  to  mark —  I — cut — her— 
name — "  His  voice  broke,  and  he  went 
away  from  them  all  into  Mollie's  stall  and 
shut  the  door. 


I  'I'  would  be  an  unpardonable  omission 
L  if  the  pages  of  Harper  contained  no 
comment  upon  the  most  appalling  cataS; 
tropin;  of  its  kind  in  history — the  destruc- 
tive Hood  in  the  Conemaugh  Valley  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  Monthly  Record, 
with  its  modest  and  unfailing  fidelity, 
will  duly  announce  the  fact.  But  it  can- 
not describe,  nor  can  any  description  ad- 
equately convey,  the  impression  of  the 
universal  shock  of  horror  and  of  the 
world-wide  expressions  of  sympathy 
which  immediately  responded. 

The  Conemaugh  Valley  lies  on  the 
western  slopeof  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
toward  1  'it tshurgh,  and  about  eight y  miles 
southeast  of  that  city.  It  forms  a  right 
angle,  and,  like  all  such  American  val  leys, 
was  a  hive  of  industry.  The  Cambria 
Iron-works  were  there,  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads  ran 
through  it,  and  at  the  turn  of  the  valley, 
where  two  streams  joined,  was  the  bor- 
ough of  Johnstown,  the  most  populous 
town  in  Cambria  County.  Along  the 
stream  there  were  other  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  the  population  was  about  fifty 
thousand.  Upon  the  mountain-side  above 
the  valley  the  South  Fork  Creek  had  been 
dammed,  and  although  recently  the  uses 
of  the  lake  made  by  the  dam  had  been 
largely  superseded,  the  lake  had  been 
maintained  as  a  pleasure  resort.  Such  a 
questionable  neighbor,  a  slumbering  giant 
of  resistless  might,  is  familial-  to  a  myriad 
valleys,  and  the  impending  danger  is  an 
ever-present  consciousness. 

But  long  immunity  breeds  a  certain 
carelessness  even  of  such  peril.  The 
traveller  in  hilly  regions  sees  constantly 
a  similar  situation — a  pleasant  and  pros- 
perous community  lying  in  a  secluded 
and  picturesque  valley,  with  this  awful 
possibility  of  sudden  destruction  "  hushed 
in  grim  repose"  above  it.  It  is  said  that 
the  people  of  the  Conemaugh  Valley  dur- 
ing great  rains  or  ice  gorges  in  the  spring 
became  more  acutely  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger, and  even  in  some  emergencies  betook 
themselves  to  the  mountain-side.  But 
probably  with  each  occasion  when,  under 
great  pressure,  the  waters  were  held  fast, 
apprehension  was  soothed  and  paralyzed, 
until  the  lake  suspended  above  the  valley 
became  only  a  phantom  terror. 

At  the  very  end  of  May  there  had  been 
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continuous  and  heavy  rains,  until  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  the  last,  day  of  the 
month,  a  horseman  rode  at  full  speed 
down  the  valley  and  through  the  streets 
of  Johnstown,  crying  aloud  to  the  people 
to  flee  to  the  mountains.  He  passed  ap- 
parently without  causing  a  panic  or  a 
flight.  But  the  brave  man,  bent  upon  a 
mission  of  life  and  death  which  he  could 
not  stay  to  explain,  was  followed  by  an 
overwhelming-  torrent  of  destruction. 
The  monstrous  giant  had  suddenly  arisen 
in  appalling  wrath.  Under  the  insidious 
pressure  of  the  rain  the  dam  that  held 
the  lake  broke  away,  and  the  waters 
bursting  forth  swept  down  the  mountain 
to  the  valley,  piling  whatever  it  touched 
into  an  enormous  mass  of  trees,  rocks, 
earth,  and  buildings,  crushing- everything 
into  promiscuous  devastation  as  it  ad- 
vanced, mingling  houses,  villages,  men, 
women,  and  animals  in  a  flood  of  death, 
obliterating  Johnstown,  hurling  the  ac- 
cumulated  ruins  of  the  valley  against  the 
stone  piers  of  the  railroad  bridge,  which 
did  not  yield,  thus  rearing  a  towering 
wall  which  dammed  the  river  channels 
and  overspread  the  valley  with  a  lake  of 
death. 

The  next  morning  the  awful  story  was 
told  in  every  household  of  the  country, 
and  there  was  but  one  thought  and  one 
feeling  of  horror  and  sympathy.  So  great 
and  so  sudden  a  calamity  of  the  kind  is 
unknown.  So  swift  and  so  vast  a  de- 
struction is  surpassed  only  by  that  of  the 
Lisbon  earthquake.  The  newspapers  were 
filled  for  many  days  with  the  most  copi- 
ous accounts,  illustrated  by  diagrams  and 
maps  and  pictures.  But  the  pitiful  tale 
can  never  be  fully  told.  It  can  be  in- 
ferred only  from  details  and  incidents  of 
unspeakable  anguish  and  noble  devotion, 
in  which  human  nature  is  transfigured 
into  celestial  beauty.  All  that  is  best  in 
the  traditions  of  human  conduct,  of  self- 
sacrifice,  of  sublime  faith,  of  exalted  en- 
durance, was  repeated  in  those  indescrib- 
able hours  of  doom. 

There  followed  an  unprecedented  out- 
pouring of  sympathy' and  succor.  States, 
cities,  villages,  and  local  neighborhoods 
everywhere,  societies  of  every  kind,  trades, 
corporations,  industries,  all  hastened  to 
contribute  relief.  In  other  countries 
there  were  universal  horror  and  condo- 
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lence,  and  the  American  colonies  of  for- 
eign residents  and  travellers  held  out 
quick  hands  of  relief.  At  home  the 
money  contributed  in  individual  gifts, 
ranging  from  twenty- five  cents  to  five 
thousand  dollars,  amounted  in  three  days 
to  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars. It  was  a  spectacle  of  sympathy  and 
generosity  not  less  imposing  in  its  kind 
than  the  awful  catastrophe  whose  conse- 
quences it  sought  to  relieve. 

Upon  the  desolated  spot  itself  the  Amer- 
ican characteristics  were  displayed  in  the 
pi'ompt  organization  for  distributing  the 
popular  bounty  and  for  maintaining  or- 
der. Like  a  well-trained  crew  which  in  a 
supreme  emergency  quietly  adjusts  itself, 
each  man  to  his  place  and  task,  a  self- 
governing  community  proceeds  instinc- 
tively in  the  crisis  of  dire  disaster  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  situation.  Nothing 
in  our  recent  history  illustrates  more 
characteristically  American  vigor  and 
ability  and  liberality  than  the  events 
which  followed  immediately  this  great 
calamity. 

At  once  also  came  the  inquiry  into  the 
methods  of  certain  avoidance  of  such  ca- 
lamities hereafter.  Doubtless  through 
many  a  valley  in  the  New  England  hills 
swept  a  thrill  of  doubt  and  fear  as  the 
story  of  Conemaugh  was  told.  In  all 
those  valleys  are  reservoirs  and  dams  for 
the  service  of  countless  industries,  and  the 
tale  of  Mill  River  in  western  Massachu- 
setts is  still  a  harrowing  tradition.  Are 
the  dams  secure  ?  Is  the  system  of  super- 
vision what  it  should  be  ?  Are  we  in 
danger  like  the  Pennsylvanians  in  the 
Alleghany  valley  ?  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  is  about  building  the  tower- 
ing Quaker  Dam  to  guarantee  its  water 
supply  for  many  a  year,  the  question  was 
instantly  asked,  can  it  be  safely  done  ? 
Ought  any  such  work  to  be  tolerated  ? 

Such  questions  may  show  unduly  ex- 
cited apprehension.  But  caution  and 
care  cannot  be  too  great.  The  result  of 
the  great  calamity  ought  to  be  a  thorough 
attention  to  the  whole  subject.  Inquiries 
not  before  made  must  be  answered,  and 
above  all,  the  most  undoubted  and  com- 
plete protection  against  disaster  and  the 
most  stringent  responsibility  of  agents 
will  be  demanded  aud  obtained.  But  the 
tradition  of  the  lamentable  disaster  will 
always  linger  in  the  valley  of  the  Cone- 
maugh. The  city  of  Lisbon  is  said  still 
to  bear  visible  traces  of  the  awful  earth- 


quake of  1755,  and  the  invisible  traces  of 
such  appalling  events  are  more  enduring. 
The  emotions  with  which  the  scenes  of 
great  human  suffering  or  heroism  or  de- 
votion are  contemplated  are  exalting  and 
refining,  and  one  of  the  best  benefits  of 
travel  is  their  ennobling  influence  upon 
life  and  character.  In  the  most  familiar 
passage  of  his  writings,  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
pathetic  stateliness,  expresses  this  feeling: 
"That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose 
patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the 
plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would 
not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of 
Iona."  Over  the  fields  of  Sempach  and 
Runnymede,  over  Plymouth  Rock  and 
Valley  Forge,  there  is  always 

"The  awful  shadow  of  an  unseen  power." 

Such  will  be  the  association  of  infinite 
pity  and  admiration  which  will  always 
overhang  the  valley  of  the  Conemaugh. 


One  of  the  rumors  which  have  lately 
echoed  through  the  press  was  the  state- 
ment that  the  President  had  said  that  his 
rule  of  action  was  to  please  himself.  The 
report  was  greeted  in  a  manner  which  in- 
dicated either  that  the  remark  was  thought 
to  be  monstrous  in  itself,  or  an  extraordi- 
nary expression  of  the  spirit  in  which  his 
official  duties  were  to  be  performed.  It 
was  immediately  announced,  in  a  half- 
indignant  tone,  that  the  President  had 
not  made  the  remark.  But  if  he  had 
made  it,  would  it  have  been  fairly  open 
to  censure,  as  if  he  had  laid  down  a 
false  rule  of  individual  conduct,  or  had 
totally  misconceived  the  obligations  of 
his  office  ? 

Whom  should  a  man  please  in  his  of- 
ficial action  if  not  himself  ?  Who  else 
should  rightfully  direct  his  decision  when 
he  is  individually  responsible  ?  There  is 
no  question  of  discretion,  of  course,  when 
he  engages  specifically  to  do  a  certain 
thing.  If  it  be  the  official  duty  of  a  sher- 
iff to  execute  criminals  legally  condemn- 
ed to  death,  a  man  who  takes  oath  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  consciously 
engages  to  execute  criminals  as  the  law 
ordains,  and  he  cannot  refuse  to  do  it  be- 
cause he  is  opposed  to  capital  punishment. 
If  he  be  so  opposed,  he  cannot  honorably 
take  the  official  oath,  or  if,  having  honor- 
ably taken  it,  his  views  change,  he  must 
resign  the  office.  But  even  in  this  case, 
whether,  not  objecting,  he  executes  the 
law,  or,  objecting,  resigns  the  office,  he 
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equally  pleases  himself.  That  is  to  say, 
he  does  as  his  conscience  commands. 

The  ollicial  oath  of  the  President  is  gen- 
eral, and  does  not  require  specific  acts.  He 
must  execute  the  olfice  of  President.  But 
thr  manner  of  execution  is  left  largely  to 
Ins  discretion,  and  if  the  law  requires 
what,  in  his  judgment,  should  not  be 
done,  he  also  must  please  himself  by  re 
signing.  The  remark  attributed  to  the 
President,  however,  did  not  involve  these 
extreme  cases.  It  meant  only  that  in  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion  he  should  follow 
his  own  view  and  sense  of  duty  after  duly 
enlightening  his  mind  with  the  views  of 
others.  And  if  there  be  a  sounder  rule  of 
conduct,  it  lias  not  yet  been  revealed.  The 
views  of  others,  especially  when  they  are 
wise  counsellors,  every  sensible  man  will 
weigh  carefully;  and  when  the  interest  is 
a  common  interest,  as  in  the  case  of  a  par- 
ty leader  and  his  party,  he  will  consider 
his  duty  with  extreme  deliberation.  But, 
except  where  there  has  been  a  specific  and 
authoritative  party  expression,  he  must 
necessarily  judge  for  himself  what  is  the 
party  feeling. 

The  principle  of  action  involved  is  uni- 
versal. The  assumption  that  a  view  is 
just  and  true  because  it  is  held  by  a  great 
many  people  is  fatal  to  human  welfare. 
It  is  he  who  sees  farther  than  other  peo- 
ple who  forecasts  the  true  path  of  prog- 
ress. Goethe  was  called  a  liberator  of 
humanity  because  he  fostered  the  spirit 
of  self-dependence,  and  discouraged  the 
habit  of  leaning  upon  the  majority ;  and 
no  wiser  or  more  American  word  was 
ever  spoken  in  this  country  than  that  of 
the  seer  who  said  of  the  scholar  to  a  com- 
pany of  scholars  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  "Let  him  not  quit  his  belief  that  a 
pop-gun  is  a  pop-gun,  although  the  an- 
cient and  honorable  of  the  earth  affirm  it 
to  be  the  crack  of  doom."  This  was  only 
another  form  of  saying  that  you  must 
please  yourself.  And  what  else  is  the 
significance  of  the  familiar  words  of 
Shakespeare : 

"  This  above  all :  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man"? 

If  for  truth  to  ourselves— that  is,  to 
our  own  perception  of  right  and  duty — 
we  substitute  truth  to  the  perception  of 
somebody  else,  whose  shall  it  be  ?  If  ac- 
tion must  follow,  undoubtedly  that  must 
be  determined  by  the  larger  number  of 
voices.    But  none  the  less  every  honest 


man  will  abide  by  his  opinion,  and  en- 
deavor by  persuasion  to  make  it  the 
opinion  of  others,  until  the  larger  num- 
ber of  voices  accords  with  his  own. 
Among  the  earliest  lessons  of  human 
conduct  are  those  of  ^Esop.  They  endure 
because  they  are  confirmed  by  the  e\p<- 
rience  of  every  generation,  and  which  of 
them  is  more  significant  than  that  of  the 
man  and  the  ass?  The  collective  wis 
dom  of  the  ages  unites  in  the  hortatory 
chorus  to  please  yourself.  To  prefer  the 
approval  of  others  to  your  own  is  to 
carry  the  ass,  not  to  be  carried  by  him. 

Nor  is  this  the  gospel  of  mere  vanity, 
pride,  arrogance,  self-will,  intolerance, 
and  tyranny.  There  is  no  other  law  of 
life,  unless  we  are  to  retrograde.  If  Co- 
lumbus and  Galileo  and  Luther  and  the 
English  Puritans  and  Harvey  and  Jenner 
and  the  American  Sons  of  Liberty  had  not 
persisted  in  pleasing  themselves,  where 
should  we  have  been?  The  great  men, 
the  saints  and  heroes  and  reformers,  the 
makers  of  history  and  benefactors  of 
mankind,  were  not  content  to  please  oth- 
ers— that  is,  to  accept  the  received  opinions 
and  to  conform  to  the  hoary  traditions. 
Ye  have  heard  it  said  by  them  of  old 
time,  but  I  say  unto  you  a  different  thing 
— is  the  gospel  which  they  heard  and 
practised.  Is  it  mere  self-indulgence  to 
please  yourself?  The  Christian  Cata- 
combs and  the  awful  story  of  the  Inquisi 
tion  are  the  answer.  The  self  which  is 
to  be  pleased  is  not  passion  and  appetite, 
it  is  that  which  each  man  feels  to  be  him- 
self, or,  as  it  is  often  called,  his  better 
self,  that  is  to  say,  his  sense  of  duty  or 
his  conscience.  Sardanapalus  is  said  to 
have  pleased  himself.  But  it  is  a  misuse 
of  words.  Distinctively  a  man's  self  is 
his  soul,  not  his  senses.  When  the  prod- 
igal turned  from  the  gratifications  in 
which  Sardanapalus  wallowed,  he  came 
to  himself.  That  is  the  self  which  a  man 
is  to  please ;  and,  brethren,  as  another 
preacher  said  of  the  strait  gate,  if  you 
think  that  it  is  easy  to  enter,  try  it! 

Whatever  the  inventor  of  the  report  of 
the  President's  remark  may  have  intend- 
ed, he  put  into  the  President's  mouth  an 
approval  of  the  highest  rule  of  conduct. 
Yet  it  is  barely  possible  that  a  man  might 
not  be  elected  President  of  whom  it  was 
universally  believed  that  he  would  please 
himself  in  his  official  action.  If,  how- 
ever, such  a  man  were  elected,  and  his 
action  were  conformed  to  that  rule,  his 
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hold  upon  the  public  heart  and  public 
confidence  would  be  so  strong-  that  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  a  political  reve- 
lation. It  would  not  be,  however,  with- 
out precedent  in  our  history.  It  was  be- 
cause Washington's  beneficent  career  had 
illustrated  his  absolute  fidelity  to  that 
rule,  and  because  of  the  universal  convic- 
tion that  nothing  could  disturb  it,  that  he 
was  borne  by  the  hearts  as  well  as  by  the 
votes  of  the  people  into  the  Presidency. 

The  disposition  of  public  men  to  fawn 
upon  the  mob  under  pretence  of  reveren- 
cing the  people,  the  tone  of  a  former  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  in  saying  that 
he  had  ceased  to  be  himself  and  was 
merged  in  the  platform,  are  not  signs  of  a 
vigorous  and  manly  political  life,  but  of 
a  servile  adulation  like  that  which  crawls 
upon  its  belly  before  some  puny  king  of 
Siam.  The  protest  against  an  alleged  re- 
mark of  the  President  that  in  his  official 
conduct  he  should  please  himself,  that  is 
to  say.  seek  the  satisfaction  which  springs 
from  the  conscientious  discharge  of  duty 
— a  protest  which  implied  that  such  a  re- 
mark was  proof  of  an  undue  sense  of  per- 
sonal importance — was  really  censure  of 
a  remark  which  in  its  true  spirit  every 
President  might  well  make  the  rule  of  his 
official  conduct. 


The  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Act- 
ors' Fund  of  America  was  the  occasion 
both  of  gay  and  congratulatory  and  also 
of  serious  comment  upon  the  stage  and 
actors  and  their  relation  to  life  and  char- 
acter. In  a  strain  of  bright  banter.  Mr. 
Depew  rallied  and  '"guyed"  and  compli- 
mented the  "'profession."  and  recalled 
the  fact  that  Washington  enjoyed  the 
play  in  John  Street  a  hundred  years  ago. 
while  Mr.  Dougherty  expressed  his  elo- 
quent sympathy,  and  cited  many  a  melo- 
dious tribute  to  the  drama  and  the  stage. 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  look  in  upon  the 
simple  little  provincial  theatre  in  which 
Washington  sat.  and  mark  the  manners 
of  the  old-fashioned  town.  Tbe  annals 
of  our  earlier  drama  suggest  exceedingly 
hard  conditions  and  an  unkindly  soil  for 
a  Thespian  harvest.  The  glimpses  of  the 
situation  which  John  Bernard  gives  im- 
ply a  difficult  and  reluctant  public  mind 
toward  the  players.  But  his  charming 
description  of  his  chance  meeting  with 
Washington  near  Mount  Vernon,  of  which 
the  Chair  made  a  note  a  few  months  ago. 
not  only  presents  Washington  in  the  best 


aspect,  but  adds  to  our  impression  of  his 
humane  and  far-seeing  sagacity. 

The  conversation  which  Bernard  re- 
ports shows  that  Washington's  visit  to 
the  John  Street  Theatre  was  not  his  only 
appearance  at  the  play.  His  social  tradi- 
tions, indeed,  were  those  of  the  Cavalier, 
not  of  the  Puritan,  and  it  was  under  the 
favor  of  the  Cavaliers  that  the  theatre  re- 
vived after  the  Puritan  supremacy.  It 
was  long  before  the  ban  was  raised  in  the 
Colonies,  and  sixty  years  ago  the  moral 
outlawry  of  the  theatre  in  the  capital  of 
New  England  had  not  wholly  disappeared. 
Indeed,  the  feud  is  still  unrelaxed  between 
the  tradition  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters 
and  the  play-house  with  all  its  belong- 
ings. An  amusing  incident,  drawing  all 
its  comedy  from  this  fact  and  from  the  in- 
nocent ignorance  of  it  in  the  Southern 
European  operatic  mind,  is  that  of  a  noted 
singer  at  the  old  Astor  Place  Opera-house, 
who  one  evening  entertaining  at  his  house 
uptown  a  jovial  party  of  Friar  Tucks  and 
tenors  and  contraltos  and  chorus  and 
choir  singers  happily  blended,  finding 
himself  short  of  gustatory  conveniences, 
sent,  in  the  most  natural  and  friendly 
manner,  to  his  neighbor,  a  well-known 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  begging,  with 
his  compliments,  the  loan  of  his  neigh- 
bor's punch-bowl  for  the  evening. 

The  laughter  of  the  good  disciple  of 
Calvin  and  his  family  at  the  simple  as- 
sumption of  such  a  necessary  domestic  ves- 
sel in  the  ecclesiastical  household,  could 
the  professional  comedian  have  heard  it. 
would  have  apprised  him  of  a  richer  jest 
than  he  knew  upon  the  stage,  yet  a  fun 
beyond  his  comprehension.  It  was  the 
more  comical  because  the  theatre  was  but 
just  beginning  to  put  away  the  most  sali- 
ent reasons  for  its  ill  fame,  and  to  purge 
the  stain  with  which  the  Cavalier  smirched 
it.  Its  kindliest  critic  of  the  earlier  part 
of  this  century  had  described  the  plays  of 
its  revival  as  airings  "beyond  the  diocese 
of  conscience."  It  was  the  softest  and 
most  extenuating  phrase  to  describe  the 
association  which  outlawed  the  theatre,  a 
degradation  which  returned  with  the  Cav- 
aliers and  lingered  long. 

There  was  something,  therefore,  most 
timely  and  apt  in  the  survey  of  the  state 
and  tendency  of  the  contemporary  stage 
with  which  Mr.  Winter  accompanied  the 
banter  and  the  compliment  of  the  orators 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Fund.  He  did  not 
agree  that  so  great  a  power  as  the  stage 
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should  bond  obsequious  to  the  baser  whims 
of  popular  taste,  or  abdicate  its  function  of 
social  censor.  The  mirror  which  it  holds 
up  should  be  a  censor,  not  a  pander.  Sure 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  public,  it  should  draw 
it  by  noble,  and  not  ignoble,  sympathies. 
Even  the  brilliant  Aristophanes  forsook 
his  trust,  and  degraded  the  influence  which 
his  genius  and  the  theatre  gave  him.  Mr. 
"Winter's  mastery  of  the  story  of  the  stage, 
his  essential  sympathy  with  its  nobler 
spirit,  his  lofty  ideal  of  its  aims,  gave  him 
an  authority  of  speech  which  the  players 
could  but  recognize.  He  disdained  the 
humiliating  conceit  that  the  actor  must 
be  a  clown  to  amuse,  or  that  the  progress 
of  the  theatre  is  measured  by  ever-broader 
jokes  and  grimaces.  His  address  was  a 
wholesome  and  richly  illustrated  plea  for 
a  pure  and  ennobling  theatre. 

Certainly  its  greatest  victory  has  been 
won  by  its  weapons  of  li<_rlit.  and  not  of 
darkness.  k  lias  never  been  brought 
nearer  to  the  whole  people  than  within 
the  last  generation  in  this  country.  It  is 
no  longer  unusual  to  see  clergymen  at  the 
play.  The  reason  is  that  the  stage  does 
not  take  them  beyond  the  diocese  in  which, 
even  professionally,  they  are  at  home.  If 
Charles  Lamb  had  ever  seen  the  cloth  at 
a  play,  what  an  essay  '*  Elia  "  would  have 
written!  But  why  should  we  not  go  to 
the  theatre  of  our  day  as  he  went  even  to 
that  of  his  day  !  Doubtless,  as  Mr.  Win- 
ter tells  us,  there  is  a  tendency  to  be  avoid- 
ed. But  also  there  is  one  to  be  encour- 
aged. The  opera  boutt'e  and  the  ballet 
broad  will  sing  and  caper  for  a  day,  but 
the  plays  which  hold  the  town  for  months 
are  simple  domestic  dramas,  and  rollicking 
comedies  which  cheer  but  not  inebriate. 

The  hold  of  the  play-house  is  upon  the 
instinctive  and  universal  love  of  recrea- 
tion. To  be  entertained  and  excited  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  action  of  human  pas- 
sion and  emotion  upon  a  scene  feigned 
and  not  actual,  which  alone  makes  it  a 
work  of  art,  and  to  laugh  at  humorous 
dialogue  and  situation — this  is  the  taste 
and  the  desire  which  create  and  sustain 
the  theatre.  The  whole  drama  of  human 
life  is  passed  before  us  in  fictitious  forms. 
The  creators  of  those  forms  are  the  great- 
est of  poets.  Their  interpreters  are  great 
artists,  but  artists  who  paint  pictures  on 
the  air,  which  fade  even  as  they  are  seen, 
and  whose  immortality  is  but  a  tradition. 
A  great  performance  is  a  work  of  art  pre- 
cious beyond  price,  because  it  cannot  en- 


dure. It  has  the  yearning  pathos  of  a 
vanishing  vision.  "Stay!  thou  wert  so 
fair!"  But  it  is  gone  with  the  word,  and 
forever  after  it  is  an  unheard  melody. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  student  of 
the  drama  and  the  critic  of  contemporary 
players  was  not  content  to  speak  to  them 
without  reminding  them  of  the  banner  in 
whose  great  legend  only  they  can  con- 
quer. The  players  are  artists  in  a  noble 
art,  and  they  can  be  addressed  worthily 
only  when  they  are  addressed  nobly. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Eugene,  with  a  sai'- 
donic  smile,  "what  reason  of  personal 
hostility  to  me  the  editors  of  our  maga- 
zines can  have?  I  have  sent  articles  to 
all  of  them,  and,  although  I  say  it,  very 
much  better  articles  than  they  generally 
publish,  but  they  are  all  returned.  Now 
the  editor  of  a  magazine  should  be  above 
personal  likes  and  dislikes,  and  judge  ar- 
ticles upon  their  merits."  Alas  and  alas ! 
that  was  probably  the  ground  of  the  edi- 
torial verdict  in  each  case.  With  a  clear 
knowledge  of  what  lie  wanted,  and  with 
an  immense  supply  of  papers  already  ac- 
cepted and  paid  for,  the  editor,  always  on 
the  lookout  for  something  better,  did  not 
find  the  priceless  pearl  in  Eugene's  essays, 
and  courteously  returned  them. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  regard  to 
this  statement  which  the  Easy  Chair  re- 
members to  have  submitted  before.  It  is 
that  it  is  perfectly  true,  and  yet  is  never 
believed  by  the  person  most  concerned. 
One  shrewd  author,  of  a  detective  turn 
of  mind,  determined  to  ascertain  beyond 
question  wiiether  his  manuscript  had  been 
examined,  and  if  not,  to  put  the  delin- 
quent editor  to  shame.  He  carefully  unit- 
ed some  of  the  more  advanced  pages  by  a 
delicate  thread,  wholly  unaware  that  his 
happy  device  was  as  ancient  as  the  com- 
petition of  articles  for  acceptance.  When 
his  article  returned  to  him  he  searched 
eagerly  and  found  his  secret  thread  un- 
broken, and  invoking  the  shade  of  Junius, 
he  composed  a  withering  epistle  to  the 
editor,  as  if  that  personage  had  been  a  very 
Bedford,  or  Grafton,  or  even  the  King 
himself. 

The  fact  of  the  unbroken  thread  was 
undeniable.  It  was  as  intact  as  when  the 
subtle-minded  author  placed  it.  Not  only 
was  it  unbroken,  but  it  had  not  been  even 
seen  by  the  editor.  With  the  frankness  of 
Mr.  Parnell  confessing  that  he  had  pur- 
posely deceived  the  House  of  Commons, 
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the  editor,  but  wholly  without  blame, 
would  have  confessed  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  thread  because  he  had  not  ad- 
vanced so  far  in  reading  the  manuscript. 
"Ami  yet  you  pretend  to  examine  manu- 
scripts carefully!"  thundered  the  indig- 
nant author  in  his  letter.  But  let  him 
reileet.  Does  he  suppose  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  read  the  whole  of  his  letter  to 
ascertain  that  he  was  exceedingly  angry  i 
Certainly  not.  The  author  would  hope 
not.  The  letter  blazed  and  was  intended 
to  blaze  with  wrath  from  Alpha  to  Omega. 
Very  well.  Then  was  it  necessary  for  the 
editor  to  read  every  page  of  the  manu- 
script essay  to  perceive  that  it  was  not 
suitable  or  available?  Must  a  man  eat 
the  whole  apple  to  ascertain  that  it  is 
puckery,  or  sour,  or  tasteless  -'    Does  the 


good  author  himself,  in  his  more  lucid 
moments,  read  the  whole  of  a  dull  book 
to  discover  that  it  is  not  interesting  ? 

What  plea  could  an  editor  urge  upon 
a  gentle  reader  who  should  justly  com- 
plain that  the  editor  had  governed  his 
conduct  by  pity  for  the  writer  instead  of 
regard  for  the  reader?  He  has  entered 
into  an  engagement  of  honor  with  the 
reader,  but  he  has  no  engagement  with 
the  writer  of  any  kind  whatever.  He 
has  promised  the  reader  to  make  the  best 
magazine  possible.  He  has  promised 
nothing  to  Triptolemus.  who  oilers  him 
a  dull  paper  upon  the  aesthetic  sympa- 
thies of  penguins.  Triptolemus  thinks 
it  far  from  dull.  But  it  is  Mr.  Editor 
who  must  decide  on  behalf  of  the  gentle 
reader. 


(Biiitnrs  ftiifiq. 


i. 

rTlHE  hospitality  of  our  English  tongue 
A  to  people  born  to  the  comparative  in- 
articulateness of  other  speech  is  some- 
thing very  pleasing,  if  not  personally 
creditable,  to  each  of  us  with  whom  Eng- 
lish is  natural,  and  who  do  not  refuse  to 
share  its  advantages  with  those  poor  al- 
iens. Perhaps  we  could  not  refuse  them 
if  we  would,  but  this  ought  not  to  take 
from  the  nobleness  of  our  actual  behav- 
ior in  the  matter;  and  for  our  own  part 
we  will  not  deny  ourselves  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  host  in  calling  attention  to  the 
happy  facility  in  English  of  such  a  Norse- 
man as  Mr.  II.  II.  Boyesen.  None  has 
shown  it  greater  love  or  deserved  a  warm- 
er welcome  to  it  than  this  American  nov- 
elist, whom  we  will  hardly  allow  to  have 
ever  been  anything  else.  He  might,  in- 
deed, have  been  more  American  than 
any  of  us:  for  if  his  ancestors  could  have 
endured  New  England,  after  they  discov- 
ered it.  and  had  not  abandoned  the  poten- 
tiality of  Boston  to  the  hardier  sensibil- 
ities of  its  future  Puritan  founders,  we 
might  now  be  writing  this  Study  in  very 
choice  Norwegian,  which  would  have  been 
the  language  of  the  country.  But  since 
it  all  happened  differently,  we  feel  that 
we  acquire  merit  through  Mr.  Boyesen's 
excellent  use  of  English  in  his  Vagabond 
Tales.  As  all  the  world  knows,  it  is  by 
no  means  his  first  essay  in  it;  he  began 
to  write  English  almost  as  soon  after 


coining  to  America  as  an  Irishman  be- 
gins to  vote:  and  the  Study  might  easily 
grow  autobiographical  in  recalling  the 
days  when  he  became  a  contributor  and 
it  was  still  an  editor.  His  earliest  contri- 
bution to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  those 
days  was  that  pretty  Norwegian  idyl,  Gun- 
nar,  whose  charming  freshness  and  poetic 
simplicity  are  not  yet  surpassed  in  Amer- 
ican literature:  and  all  that  he  wrote  was 
reminiscent  of  his  Northern  father-land: 
the  slim  birch  lightened  and  whispered 
and  the  tall  fir  darkled  and  sighed  in  his 
page:  the  loov  called  from  the  SCteter,  and 
the  Hardangar  fiddle  in  the  hall  followed 
the  strophe  and  the  antistrophe  of  the 
ster  that  was  both  sung  and  danced:  the 
Necken  gleamed  beside  the  torrents  leap- 
ing to  the  fiord,  and  in  the  thicket  shone 
the  golden  braids  of  the  Hulder,  dreamily 
whisking  her  heifer  tail  to  keep  away  the 
mosquitoes.  We  do  this  sort  of  thing  but 
once,  if  we  do  it  at  all:  and  Mr.  Boyesen's 
work  became  rapidly  less  Norse,  rapidly 
less  romantic;  but  he  did  not  cease  to  be 
a  poet  in  becoming  more  and  more  an 
American.  His  study  of  Schiller  and 
Goethe  is  now  a  text-book  in  our  colleges; 
and  his  scholarly  repute  has  kept  pace 
with  his  fame  as  a  novelist ;  as  a  professor 
in  a  leading  university,  and  as  lecturer 
and  critic,  his  name  appeals  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  many  who  might  not  fully 
know  him  as  a  magazinist.  But  to  one 
who  has  watched  his  career  among  us 
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nothing1  is  more  interesting  than  his  de- 
velopment in  fiction,  which  has  heen  so 
strictly  obedient  to  the  laws  of  his  origin 
and  environment.  He  was  in  the  prime 
of  youth  when  he  became  naturalized  to 
our  language  and  our  life,  and  he  seems 
to  have  felt  the  same  keen  joy  in  the  one 
as  an  instrument  that  he  felt  in  the  other 
as  material.  With  Gannar  he  put  the 
purely  Norse  world  behind  him,  and  dealt 
with  the  facts  of  ours  in  the  terms  which 
he  caught  from  our  lips.  But,  for  all  his 
avidity  in  this,  he  did  not  rashly  abandon 
the  ground  where  he  no  longer  wholly 
dwelt :  and  even  in  these  Vagabond  Tales, 
more  or  less  recent,  he  is  still  dealing  with 
Norse  character  in  the  process  of  transfor- 
mation into  American  character.  Nearly 
all  the  stories  begin  in  Norway  and  end  in 
our  Northwest  ;  the  light  of  the  midnight 
sun  lingers  on  them,  and  invests  their  per- 
sons with  a  romantic  grace;  but  no  one 
can  read  them  rightly  without  feeling  that 
the  line  of  the  author's  growth  is  in  the 
direction  of  a  perfect  realism,  which  need 
not  be  ever  less  poetical  because  it  is  ever 
more  conscientious.  A  great  deal  of  hu- 
mor tempers  his  conception  even  of  the 
heroic ;  and  here  the  author  himself  seems 
to  be  translated,  so  entirely  does  he  throw 
himself  into  the  American  attitude  toward 
the  extraordinary,  the  unexpected.  Of 
the  English  which  he  writes  so  wonder- 
fully the  worst  that  any  one  could  say  is 
that  it  is  too  American ;  and  we  have  no 
wish  to  say  this.  Between  book  English 
and  spoken  English,  we  prefer  the  spo- 
ken; and  we  would  rather  have  Mr. 
Boyesen  over- vernacular  than  pedantic: 
he  would  be  closer  to  the  life.  When  he 
shall  give  us  a  novel  of  American  life, 
spacious  in  design  and  full  of  the  results 
of  his  varied  acquaintance  with  our  civili- 
sation, there  is  a  chance  that  he  may  give 
us  the  American  novel  for  which  criticism 
has  so  long  panted:  or,  failing  that,  we 
feel  sure  that  he  will  jrive  us  in  English 
and  in  fiction  a  work  of  thoroughness  and 
grasp  not  easily  outrivalled  by  that  of  any 
to  the  manner  born. 

II. 

In  the  mean  time  we  praise  these  tales 
not  only  for  the  style  which  the  author 
has  made  recognizably  his  own  in  an  alien 
language,  and  for  the  fresh  tint  which  his 
Norse  associations  now  and  again  give  a 
word,  a  phrase,  growii  faded  to  us- from 
use,  but  also  for  the  pleasant  novelty  of 


their  2)ev$onnel.  These  people  are  not 
the  men  and  women  whom  we  know 
in  other  Scandinavian  fiction.  Scandi- 
navian they  indeed  are,  but  the  American 
situation  has  differenced  them  from  other 
Scandinavians,  and  we  get  them  in  the 
same  sort  of  relief  effect  which  the  Euro- 
pean situation  lends  to  Mr.  Henry  James's 
Americans.  We  have  spoken  already  of 
A  London  Life,  which  while  it  was  still 
a  serial  seemed  to  us  so  extraordinarily 
good  in  prospect.  In  retrospect  it  is  even 
better  (in  the  volume  of  stories  which  it 
names);  and  we  invite  the  reader  to  notice 
the  sharp  severity  of  moral  outline  in  the 
American  personages  against  the  London 
background.  Good  and  bad  alike,  they 
have  carried  with  them  into  foreign  at- 
mosphere the  unsparing  definition  which 
all  objects  wear  in  ours;  when  they  are 
not  grotesquely  intense  they  are  pathet- 
ically intense  in  the  strange  environment. 
It  is  an  effect  which  we  notice  in  one  an- 
other abroad,  and  which  makes  us  wonder 
where  in  the  world  all  the  odd  Americans 
in  Europe  come  from.  But  we  suspect 
that  it  is  the  very  accuracy  with  which 
Mr.  James  reproduces  it  that  makes  some 
of  us  so  angry  with  him  for  what  we  call 
his  caricatures  of  his  countrymen,  and  es- 
pecially his  country-women.  They  are 
really  not  caricatures :  a  caricature  of  any 
sort  would  be  impossible  to  his  delicate 
art :  they  are  exact  portraits,  and  not  the 
less  perfectly  realized  because  they  seem 
so  pitiless.  One  cannot  accuse  him  of 
drawing  the  English  people  in  The  Liar 
with  unnatural  tenderness;  yet  the  worst 
of  them  has  a  softer  psychological  outline 
than  that  charming,  that  thoroughly  good 
American  girl,  Laura  Wing,  in  A  London 
Life,  whose  most  tremulous  uncertainties 
are  all  so  distinct.  That  group  of  varied 
Bostonians  on  The  Patagonia  is  some- 
thing to  make  one  shiver;  each  seems 
thrusting  a  rectangular  elbow  into  one's 
ribs  from  a  personality  as  clear  cut  as  the 
sculpture  of  long  self-consciousness  could 
make  it;  yet  they  are  only  on  the  way  to 
Europe,  and  have,  as  it  were,  their  Back 
Bay  and  their  South  End  still  about  them. 
They  will  not  show  a  keener  contour 
against  the  vague  English  light  when 
they  arrive;  it  will  do  its  best  to  mellow 
their  edges;  but  it  will  not  succeed;  and 
because  they  will  block  themselves  out  in 
it  as  sharply  as  they  would  against  their 
native  sky,  they  will  seem  the  caricatures 
which  they  really  are  not. 
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III. 

No  one  but  a  fine  artist  like  Mr.  James 
would  have  felt  their  peculiarity,  or  had 
the  courage  to  recognize  it  m  his  work: 
but  he  must  pay  the  penalty  of  being  true, 
which  attends  that  sort  of  conduct  pretty 
unfailingly.  He  could  make  himself  much 
more  acceptable  to  his  generation  if  he 
would  treat  his  negatives  a  little,  and 
flatter  away  those  hard  edges  in  the  pro- 
cess which  we  believe  the  photographers 
call  vignetting.  But  since  there  is  small 
hope  of  his  making  this  patriotic  sacri- 
fice, we  will  take  what  comfort  we  can 
from  the  thought  that  there  must  be  a 
compensating  advantage  spiritually  in 
the  definiteuess  which  makes  us  appear 
odd  socially,  even  in  our  own  eyes, 
when  we  see  our  pictures.  We  fancy, 
for  instance,  that  the  virtues  of  such  a 
man  as  Emerson  could  have  acquired 
their  edge  in  no  other  environment  than 
ours,  and  that  a  certain  degree  of  rigidity 
was  a  condition  of  their  effectiveness. 
The  important  study  of  Emerson  in  Con- 
cord, by  his  son,  Dr.  Edward  W.  Emer- 
son, will  hardly  change  this  impression, 
which  was  left  by  Mr.  Cabot's  biography, 
and  we  do  not  suppose  it  is  intended  to 
change  it.  The  author  only  wished  to 
present  Emerson  with  more  fulness  in 
his  relations  tolas  family  and  his  fellow- 
villagers,  and  his  very  agreeable  book 
has  at  least  thrown  a  more  abundant 
light  upon  him  there.  In  view  of  the  re- 
sult, it  is  well  to  remember  that  there 
was  once  an  American  public  which  re- 
garded this  great  man,  with  his  really 
planetary  distinctness,  as  something 
vague  and  nehulous.  Perhaps  it  never 
quite  got  at  him:  perfect  simplicity,  en- 
tire sincerity,  is  baffling:  people  do  not 
know  quite  what  to  make  of  it  ;  and  we 
have  a  feeling,  whether  we  get  it  from 
Dr.  Emerson's  book  or  not.  that  his 
father  came  much  nearer  to  his  towns- 
men than  they  came  to  him.  With  most 
of  them  he  must  usually  have  seemed  to 
mean  more  or  less  than  he  meant;  few  of 
them  could  have  been  so  merely  compact 
of  goodness  and  truth  as  to  conceive  of  a 
character,  a  life,  an  intention,  which  was 
nothing  but  the  love  of  goodness  and 
truth.  They  were  all  fond  of  him  and 
proud  of  him;  but  for  the  right  local 
estimate  of  Emerson,  for  the  light  of  the 
store,  the  hotel  ollice,  the  barn,  and  the 
hay  field,  we  must  probably  always  wait: 


these  centres  of  village  thought  are  not 
inarticulate,  but  they  are  unliterary. 
The  domestic  circle  is  much  more  ex- 
pressive, and  what  Emerson  was  to  his 
family,  with  his  seriousness,  his  tender- 
ness, his  lofty  ideals  of  conduct,  his 
rather  Spartan  severity  with  weakness 
in  which  there  was  an  alloy  of  selfishness, 
his  spare,  fine  humor,  his  pure  courage 
and  immaculate  veracity  in  every  phase 
of  being,  we  have  no  reason  for  not 
knowing  from  his  son's  memoir. 

Yet,  after  all,  there  are  not  many  de- 
tails, not  many  instances,  in  it.  The  fa- 
ther standing  beside  the  coffin  of  his  first- 
born, and  saying,  "That  boy!  that  boy!"' 
the  wise  disciplinarian  sending  the  fret- 
ful child  from  the  table  out  into  the  air 
to  regain  the  lost  balance  of  its  nerves 
from  the  serenity  of  nature:  the  impar- 
tial lover  of  fun  inextinguishably  laugh- 
ing over  the  tomcat  parody  of  his  Brah- 
ma ;  the  philanthropist  patient  with  the 
vagaries  of  all  friends  of  humanity,  but 
inflexibly  resolute  to  talk  only  in  the 
yard  with  the  reformer  who  would  not 
take  off  his  hat  in  the  house:  the  lover 
of  nature  abandoning  the  garden  to  other 
spades  and  hoes,  and  doing  his  own  work 
as  he  wandered  through  the  woods:  the 
heir  of  Puritan  good  sense  and  decorum 
forbidding  the  children  cards  in  the  morn- 
ing and  battledoor  and  shuttlecock  on 
Sunday:  these  are  the  small  facts  we  re- 
call at  hap-hazard.  without  referring  to 
the  book,  and  they  are  perhaps  such  as 
will  remain  in  the  minds  of  most  readers. 
For  the  rest,  the  author  imparts  the  sense 
of  a  tranquil  and  joyous  religion,  of  a 
steadfast  faith  in  good  as  the  only  real- 
ity, and  in  life  as  necessarily  continuous 
from  the  implications  of  all  experience. 
This  survived  for  Emerson  after  all  creeds 
had  fallen  dead  with  him — this  and  the 
reverent  affection  for  tradition  in  which 
belief  was  embalmed.  Some  misguided 
persons  who  held  that  the  disciples  had 
practised  a  fraud  by  stealing  the  body  of 
Jesus  from  the  tomb  and  reporting  that 
He  had  risen,  seemed  to  Emerson  to  have 
pulled  up  lilies  and  planted  skunk-cab- 
bages  in  their  places:  and  throughout  his 
life  he  honored  the  worship  and  respected 
the  religious  sentiment  of  others,  though 
he  was  perfectly  explicit  concerning  his 
own  opinions  when  necessary.  The  de- 
vout spirit  did  uot  hesitate  to  repudiate 
the  church  when  it  faltered,  as  the  good 
citizen  made  haste  to  advise  his  townsmen 
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to  seek  all  occasions  for  breaking  the  law 
where  it  bade  them  enslave  a  man. 

IV. 

In  fine,  freedom  in  all  things  was  his 
ideal,  and  this  meant  with  him  freedom 
to  seek  the  good,  the  only  real.  Yet  be- 
cause Emerson  supremely  loved  the  un- 
trammelled use  of  his  own  being  he  nev- 
er would  bind  himself  even  to  the  cause 
of  the  abolitionists,  though  sometimes 
he  asked  leave  to  sit  on  the  platform 
with  their  speakers,  when  there  seem- 
ed unusual  danger  of  violence  to  them. 
He  held  that  the  scheme  of  bis  life  in- 
cluded their  work,  and  undoubtedly  he 
was  right,  just  as  undoubtedly  he  must 
have  seemed  deficient  to  some  true  and 
noble  friends  of  the  slave  in  refusing 
their  label.  On  an  indefinitely  loftier 
level  we  feel  that  Mr.  William  M.  Salter, 
in  one  of  the  essays  of  his  recent  work 
on  Ethical  Religion,  fails  of  the  measure 
of  Christ  in  His  merely  human  charac- 
ter of  reformer  when  he  notes  that  He 
did  not  utter  Himself  against  slavery  or 
the  oppressions  of  His  day.  It  seems  to 
us  that  He  who  bade  us  love  one  another, 
and  be  last  if  we  would  be  first,  and  do 
unto  others  as  we  would  that  they  should 
do  unto  us.  began  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  slavery,  and  of  every  social 
wrong  beside :  His  ideal  of  life  once  con- 
ceived, it  became  finally  impossible  for 
one  man  to  hold  another  in  bondage. 
The  process  was  long,  terribly  long,  and 
it  will  not  be  completed  till  every  man's 
toil  is  paid  according  to  its  worth,  and 
not  according  to  his  necessity.  Then  we 
shall  have  the  Christendom  which  has 
never  yet  existed  on  earth,  and  still  in 
that  era  of  unexampled  freedom  and  jus- 
tice we  shall  fall  short  of  fulfilling  Christ's 
ideal  of  equality  and  fraternity,  which  in- 
deed no  society  except  that  of  the  early 
Christians  or  the  early  Quakers  has  ever 
even  attempted  to  realize. 

But  leaving  apart  all  question  of- its  ne- 
gations, and  taking  it  solely  on  its  affirm- 
ative side,  where  it  deals  with  civic,  so- 
cial, personal  duty.  Mr.  Salter's  book  is 
consoling  and  inspiring.  He  reasons  of 
such  important  matters  as:  what  is  a 
moral  action:  is  there  anything  abso- 
lute in  morality :  the  social  ideal :  the 
rights  of  labor:  personal  morality;  the 
supremacy  of  ethics:  and  he  reasons  ear- 
nestly, ably,  interestingly  always.  Still 
we  cannot  perceive  that  he  treats  these 
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important  matters  and  others  in  any  other 
than  the  Christian  manner,  except  that  he 
seems  to  confine  motive  more  to  the  life 
here  and  now.  When  he  says.  "  Morality 
is  this  going  out  of  one's  self  and  living 
in.  living  for.  something  larger,*1  he  is 
presenting,  in  other  words.  Tolstoi's  de- 
claration that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
personal  happiness,  no  bliss  but  forget- 
ting ourselves  and  remembering  oth- 
ers, no  life  but  in  its  loss  for  goodness' 
sake.  But  Tolstoi  is  repeating  this  truth 
with  reference  to  its  origin  in  Christ  and 
its  effect  in  eternity:  and  so  we  find  great- 
er support  in  it  than  when  the  same  ideal 
of  conduct  seems  to  restrict  itself  to  time 
and  space. 

But.  after  all.  however,  it  is  well  to 
have  an  ideal  of  conduct  so  humane 
preached  for  any  reason.  Mr.  Salter's 
question  of  the  ethical  finality  of  Christ's 
precept  and  example  is  thoroughly  rev- 
erent, and  no  Christian  need  be  troubled 
at  any  man's  endeavor  to  imagine  some- 
thing beyond  them  in  their  kind.  Our 
author  is  still  centrally  within  their 
lines  when  he  establishes  his  system  of 
ethics  on  the  ground  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
preaches  justice.  We  do  not.  for  in- 
stance, see  how  any  Christian  can  read 
his  lecture  on  the  Rights  of  Labor  with- 
out a  thrill  of  assent  or  a  throe  of  con- 
viction, according  as  he  has  or  has  not 
been  himself  a  doer  of  the  Word.  In 
fact  the  Word  as  a  rule  of  life  has  never 
yet  governed  the  world  that  calls  itself 
Christian  :  but  at  last  men  are  longing  to 
embody  it  in  their  social  and  political 
ideals,  with  an  impulse  that  animates 
every  humane  thinker,  whether  he  calls 
himself  Christian  or  not. 


One  may  refuse  to  recognize  this  im- 
pulse; one  may  deny  that  it  is  in  any 
greater  degree  shaping  life  than  ever  be- 
fore, but  no  one  who  has  the  current  of 
literature  under  his  eye  can  fail  to  note 
it  there.  People  are  thinking  and  feel- 
ing generously,  if  not  living  justly,  in 
our  time:  it  is  a  day  of  anxiety  to  be 
saved  from  the  curse  that  is  on  selfish- 
ness, of  eager  question  how  others  shall  be 
helped,  of  bold  denial  that  the  conditions 
iu  which  we  would  fain  have  rested  are 
sacred  or  immutable.  Especially  in  Amer- 
ica, where  the  race  has  gained  a  height 
never  reached  before,  the  eminence  en- 
ables more  men  than  ever  before  to  see 
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how  even  here  vast  masses  of  men  are 
sunk  in  misery  that  must  grow  every  day 
more  hopeless,  or  embroiled  in  a  struggle 
for  mere  life  that  must  end  in  enslaving 
and  iinbruting  them.  With  heart-sick- 
ness and  shame  one  reads  in  Mr.  Lee 
Meriwether's  book,  The  Tramp  at  Home, 
that  in  this  country,  this  continent, 
superabounding  in  every  element  of 
wealth,  a  New  England  factory  family 
earns  but  a  hundred  dollars  more  than 
a  factory  family  in  worn-out  Italy,  and 
with  the  closest  economy  saves  no  more 
— that  is,  saves  nothing.  That  seems  an 
insufficient  result  from  all  the  protection 
we  have  given  labor  through  capital; 
and  it  is  plain  from  the  facts  of  Mr. 
Meriwether's  entertaining,  rather  helter- 
skelter,  book  that  we  are  as  far  from 
having  solved  the  problem  as  the  most 
perplexed  people  of  the  Old  World. 

Mr.  Meriwether,  as  special  agent  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  wan- 
dered up  and  down,  and  back  and  forth, 
over  our  hemisphere,  from  Brooklyn  to 
San  Francisco,  from  Texas  to  Oregon; 
and  as  if  the  trouble  revealed — the  over- 
work and  underpay,  the  oppression  and 
revolt,  the  strikes  and  the  lock-outs  in 
the  factories,  the  foundries,  the  mines, 
the  farms,  the  shops,  the  offices — within 
our  vast  borders  were  not  enough,  he 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  sailor  slavery  in  a 
voyage  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where, 
as  he  says,  the  people  are  "being  civil- 
ized into  poverty."  He  does  not  suffer 
us  always  to  have  this  terrible  question 
before  us ;  he  is  amusingly  discursive,  as 
"full  of  anecdote"  as  the  hero  of  En- 
gaged, and  surprisingly  light-hearted  in 
his  stories  of  first  and  second  hand  ad- 
venture. But  he  comes  back  to  business 
at  last,  and  in  a  final  chapter  disposes 
of  organization,  education,  co-operation, 
temperance,  and  economy  and  industry, 
as  all  mere  temporary  expedients,  and 
recommends  free-trade  and  a  graduated 
land  tax  as  the  solution  of  the  labor  ques- 
tion. 

VI. 

Mrs.  Helen  Campbell,  on  the  other 
hand,  concludes  her  book,  Prisoners  of 
Poverty  Abroad  (it  is  mainly  a  study  of 
the  condition  of  working-women  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris),  with  the  opinion  that  the 
sole  hope  of  labor  in  the  future  is  some 
sort  of  socialism.  To  this  end  she  regards 
the  land  tax  and  free-trade  as  steps  per- 
haps necessary  to  be  taken,  but  not  a  solu- 


tion. "The  co-operative  commonwealth 
must  come;  and  when  it  has  come  .  .  .  . 
when  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  rules  once 
for  all,  the  city  of  God  has  in  very  truth 
descended  from  the  heavens,  and  men 
have  at  last  found  their  own  inheritance." 

Mrs.  Campbell,  apparently,  finds  the 
prisoners  of  poverty  abroad  in  no  more 
hopeless  captivity  than  those  at  home, 
whose  sorrowful  durance  she  told  us  of 
in  a  former  book.  The  needle-women  of 
New  York  are  allied  to  those  of  London 
in  the  dismal  conditions  of  their  lives 
rather  than  to  those  of  Paris;  they  have 
less  sunshine  and  society  than  the  French 
wage-slave-women,  and  far  less  than  the 
Italian,  who  can  work  so  much  out-doors, 
even  with  the  sewing-machine,  in  their 
fortunate  climate.  But  everywhere  the 
story  is  the  same;  competition  has  re- 
duced the  pay  to  the  line  of  mere  subsist- 
ence ;  the  large  commerce  has  devoured  the 
small;  there  is  absolutely  no  hope  of  bet- 
ter things,  not  even  the  hope  of  exile;  for 
greed  has  seized  even  the  waste  places,  and, 
as  Mr.  Meriwether  shows,  has  shut  out  by 
fraud  the  labor  willing  to  exchange  home 
and  friends  for  the  mere  chance  of  life 
elsewhere.  The  national  domain  of  the 
United  States,  the  immeasurable  lands  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa, 
to  which  the  starving  working-men  of 
the  Old  World  could  once  escape,  are  oc- 
cupied or  pre-empted,  and  on  an  area 
almost  as  vast  as  that  of  civilization  the 
powers  that  be  are  confronted  with  the 
danger  that  threatened  England  before 
Chartism  found  vent  in  emigi-ation.  Fif- 
ty years  ago  Carlyle  wrote  to  one  of  his 
brothers :  "Millions  (a  frightful  word, 
but  a  true  one) — millions  of  mortals  are 
toiling  this  day,  in  our  British  Isles,  with- 
out prospect  of  rest,  save  in  speedy  death, 
to  whom,  for  their  utmost  toiling,  food 
and  shelter  are  too  high  a  blessing. 
When  one  reads  of  the  Lancashire  fac- 
tories and  little  children  laboring  for  six- 
teen hours  a  day,  inhaling  at  every  breath 
a  quantity  of  cotton  fuzz,  falling  asleep 
over  their  wheels,  and  roused  again  by 
the  lash  of  thongs  over  their  backs  or 
the  slap  of  '  billy-rollers '  over  their 
little  crowns;  and  then  again  of  Irish 
Whitefeet,  driven  out  of  their  potato 
patches  and  mud-hovels,  and  obliged  to 
take  the  hill  side  as  broken  men — one 
pauses,  with  a  kind  of  amazed  horror,  to 
ask  if  this  be  earth,  the  place  of  hope,  or 
Tophet,  where  hope  never  comes." 
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In  Ireland,  after  fifty  six  years,  the 
situation  is  quite  the  same;  but  the  sys- 
tem of  hopeless  labor  has  now  been  car- 
ried over  the  w  hole  earth,  and  the  hours 
of  work  have  been  fixed  in  India  at  the 
old  figure,  with  all  the  old  blessings  of 
t  he  cotton  manufacture  as  they  were  en- 
joyed in  England  before  the  law  interfered 
with  the  sacred  inspirations  of  self-interest. 

Carlyle  then  looked  to  America  for  re- 
lief ;  hut  America  must  soon  begin  looking 
somewhere  herself  for  relief.  The  planet 
Mars  is  known  to  he  adapted  to  human  Life; 
the  day  is  longer  than  ours,  and  more  w  i  irk 
could  be  got  out  of  people.  Both  capital 
and  labor  would  probably  prosper  there — 
labor  through  capital,  of  cou  rse — but  a  wai  t- 
ing  the  clearer  knowledge  of  that  globe 
which  a  more  pressing  necessity  will 
doubtless  achieve,  we  can  commend  the 
last  volumes  of  Carlyle1  s  Letters  which 
Professor  Norton  lias  given  us  for  the 
light  which  they  casually  throw  upon 
some  terrestrial  aspects  between  the  years 
1832  and  1830.  It  is  not  always  the  clear 
beam  which  Emerson's  mind  cast  about 
it;  sometimes  it  is  smoky  with  passion 
and  foul  with  prejudice,  and  sometimes  it 


is  a  flicker  sad  and  faint  enough  from  the 
sickness  which  was  always  apt  to  cloud 
it.  But  it  reveals  Carlyle  himself  more 
and  more  distinctly,  and  in  phases  of 
greater  lovableness.  The  reader  of  Em- 
erson in  Concord  may  profitably  com- 
pare the  two  men  in  the  familiar  rela- 
tions in  which  these  letters  and  that 
study  reveal  them.  With  much  more  talk 
to  that  etl'eet  ( 'arlyle  was  far  less  a  stoic 
than  his  "American  friend"  (as  he  several 
times  calls  Emerson  here),  and  so  far  from 
making  a  silent  fight  against  the  belittling 
influences  of  ill  health,  he  rather  invites 
his  demon  of  indigestion  to  utterance. 
He  was  not  a  simpler  or  sincerer  nature 
than  Emerson,  but  more  primitive;  and 
he  remains  to  the  end  without  Emerson's 
large  perspective.  Both  men  are  tender- 
ly true  to  kin  and  home ;  but  in  the  fidelity 
of  Carlyle  there  is  something  aggressive, 
a  glimpse  of  the  mail  he  wore  against  his 
world  in  defence  of  poor  and  humble  be- 
ginnings, which  a  man  need  not  quite  yet 
put  on  in  America.  Or,  perhaps  he  per- 
ceived that  these  lowest  things  were  real- 
ly the  highest,  and  burned  with  indigna- 
tion that  others  should  not  see  it. 
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OUR  Record  is  closed  oil  the  14th  of  Jane. — 
President  Harrison  made  the  following 
appointments:  May  16th,  Solomon  Hirsch,  as 
Minister  to  Turkey;  Clark  E.  Carr,  as  Min- 
ister Resident  and  Consul-General  at  Den- 
mark. June  7th,  Colonel  John  C.  Kelton,  as 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Army. 

An  agreement  relative  to  Samoan  affairs 
was  signed  Juue  14th  by  the  Commissioners 
of  tlie  United  States.  England,  and  Germany. 
The  autonomy  of  the  islands  is  to  be  preserved 
under  the  joint  control  of  Germany  and  Araer- 
it  a.  England  to  act  as  arbitrator  should  occa- 
sion arise.  Malietoa,  the  deposed  King,  to  be 
reinstated.  The  King  and  Vice-King  and  the 
Representatives  of  the  Lower  House  to  be 
elected  by  the  people.  Germany  will  receive 
indemnity  for  property  and  life  destroyed. 

The  House  of  Commons,  May  17th,  by  a  vote 
of  201  to  160,  rejected  the  motion  to  abolish  he- 
reditary seating  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

News  received.  May  31st,  of  the  defeat  of 
President  Legitime  by  General  Hippolyte,  lead- 
er of  the  insurgent  forces  in  Hayti.  The  latter 
proclaimed  himself  Provisional  President. 

A  letter  dated  December  31,  1888,  received 
at  Zanzibar  June  12th,  stated  that  Henry  M. 
Stanley  had  landed  on  the  southeastern  shore 
of  the  Victoria  Nyauza. 


May  17th. — The  steamer  Alaska  foundered 
off  Cape  Blanco,  on  the  Oregou  coast.  Over 
thirty  lives  lost. 

May  22d. — News  received  of  the  drowning 
of  forty-five  persons  by  the  floods  in  Bohemia. 
—Two  French  fishing  sloops,  the  Ella  aud 
Matre  Inns,  reported  lost,  with  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  men. 

May  28th. — Many  lives  lost  through  a  cou- 
flagration  iu  Podhajee,  Galicia. 

May  31-st. — The  towns  of  Johnstown,  Cone- 
maugh,  Cambria  City,  Millvale,  South  Fork, 
Mineral  Point,  Morrellville,  and  Woodvale, 
in  Cambria  County,  Pennsylvania,  inundated 
through  the  breaking  of  a  dam  which  held  a 
lake  among  the  mountains  in  check.  Estima- 
ted loss  of  lives,  five  thousand. 

June  12th. — News  from  China  that  a  fire  con- 
sumed the  greater  part  of  Soochow,  April  8th. 
Over  ten  thousand  people  killed. — Sunday- 
school  excursion  train  wrecked  near  Armagh, 
Ireland.    Seventy-six  lives  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

May  loth.— In  Philadelphia,  William  W.  Har- 
ding, journalist,  aged  fifty -nine  years. —  In 
Baltimore,  Edward  Donaldson,  Rear-Admiral 
U.S.N.,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

May  16th. — In  New  York,  Allen  Thorndike 
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Rice,  proprietor  of  the  Xorih  American  Eecieic 
and  Minister  to  Russia,  iu  bis  thirty-ninth 
year. — Iu  Munich.  Frederiijue-Eianeoise-Au- 
gusta-Maric-Hedvige.  Queen  of  Bavaria,  and 


mother  of  the  reigning  King,  aged  sixty-three 
years. 

Hay  17th. — In  London.  James  Howard  Har- 
ris, Earl  of  Mainies'uury.  aged  eighty-two  years. 
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HE  Drawer  has  never  un- 
dervalued clothes.  What- 
ever other  heresies  it 
may  have  had.  however 
it  may  have  insisted  that 
the  more  a  woman  learns, 
the  more  she  knows  of 
books,  the  higher  her  ed- 
ucation is  carried  in  all 
the  knowledges,  the  more  interesting  she  will 
be.  not  only  for  an  hour,  but  as  a  companion  for 
life,  it  has  never  said  that  she  is  less  attractive 
when  dressed  with  taste  and  according  to  the 
season.  Love  itself  could  scarcely  be  expect- 
ed to  survive  a  winter  hat  worn  after  Easter. 
And  the  philosophy  of  this  is  not  on  the  sur- 
face, nor  applicable  to  women  only.  In  this 
the  hishest  of  created  things  are  under  a  law 
having  a  much  wider  application.  Take  as  an 
item  novels,  the  works  of  fiction,  which  have 
become  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  modern 
world,  as  necessary  to  divert  the  mind  loaded 
■with  care  and  under  actual  strain  as  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  otherwise  idle  brains.  They 
have  commonly  a  summer  and  a  winter  ap- 
parel. The  publishers  understand  this.  As 
certainly  as  the  birds  appear,  comes  the  crop 
of  summer  novels,  fluttering  down  upon  the 
stalls,  in  procession  through  the  railway  trains, 
littering  the  drawing-room  tables,  in  light  pa- 
per covers,  ornamental,  attractive  in  colors  and 
fanciful  designs,  as  welcome  and  grateful  as 
the  girls  in  muslin.  When  the  thermometer 
is  in  the  eighties,  anything  heavy  and  formi- 
dable is  distasteful.  The  house-keeper  knows 
we  want  few  solid  dishes,  but  salads  and  cool- 
ing drinks.  The  publisher  knows  that  we 
want  our  literature  (or  what  passes  for  that) 
in  light  array.  In  the  winter  we  prefer  the 
boards  and  the  rich  heavy  binding,  however 
litrht  the  tale  may  be :  but  in  the  summer, 
though  the  fiction  be  as  grave  and  tragic  as 
wandering  love  and  bankruptcy,  we  would 


have  it  come  to  us  lightly  clad — out  of  stays, 
as  it  were. 

It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  refer  to 
this  taste  in  the  apparel  of  our  fiction  did  it 
not  have  deep  and  esoteric  suggestions,  and 
could  not  the  novelists  themselves  get  a  hint 
from  it.  Is  it  realized  how  much"  depends 
upon  the  clothes  that  are  worn  by  the  char- 
acters in  the  novels — clothes  put  on  not  only 
to  exhibit  the  inner  life  of  the  characters, 
but  to  please  the  readers  who  are  to  associate 
with  them  \  It  is  true  that  there  are  novels 
that  almost  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
fashion  magazines  and  fashion  plates  in  the 
family,  so  faithful  are  they  in  the  latest  milli- 
nery details,  and  so  fully  do  they  satisfy  the 
longing  of  all  of  us  to  know  what  is  chic  for 
the  moment.  It  is  pretty  well  understood  also 
that  women,  and  even  men.  are  made  to  ex- 
hibit the  deepest  passions  and  the  tenderest 
emotions  in  the  crises  of  their  lives  by  the 
clothes  they  put  on.  How  the  woman  in  such 
a  crisis  hesitates  before  her  wardrobe,  and  at 
last  chooses  just  what  will  express  her  inner- 
most feeling !  Does  she  dress  for  her  lover  as 
she  dresses  to  receive  her  lawyer  who  has 
come  to  inform  her  that  she  is  living  beyond 
her  income  ?  Would  not  the  lover  be  spared 
time  and  pain  if  he  knew,  as  the  novelist 
knows,  whether  the  young  lady  is  dressing  for 
a  rejection  or  an  acceptance  ?  Why  does  the 
lady  intending  suicide  always  throw  on  a  wa- 
ter-proof when  she  steals  out  of  the  house  to 
drown  herself]  The  novelist  knows  the  deep 
significance  of  every  article  of  toilet,  and  na- 
ture teaches  him  to  array  his  characters  for 
the  summer  novel  in  the  airy  draperies  suit- 
able to  the  season.  It  is  only  good  art  that 
the  cover  of  the  novel  and  the  covers  of  the 
characters  shall  be  in  harmony.  He  knows 
also  that  the  characters  in  the  winter  novel 
must  be  adequately  protected.  We  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  season  stories.    Novels  that  arc- 
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to  run  through  a  year,  or  maybe  many  years, 
and  are  to  set  forth  the  passions  and  trials  of 
changing  age  and  varying  circumstance,  re- 
quire different  treatment  and  -w  ider  millinery 
knowledge.  They  are  naturally  more  expen- 
sive. The  wardrobe  required  in  an  all-round 
novel  would  bankrupt  most  of  us. 

But  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  season  novel, 
it  is  strange  that  some  one  has  not  invented 
the  patent  adjustable  story  that  with  a  slight 
change  would  do  for  summer  or  winter,  fol- 
lowing the  broad  hint  of  the  publishers,  who 
hasten  in  May  to  throw  whatever  fiction  they 
have  on  hand  into  summer  clothes.  The  win- 
ter novel,  by  this  invention,  could  be  easily 
fitted  for  summer  wear.  All  the  novelist  need 
do  would  be  to  change  the  clothes  of  his 
characters.  And  in  the  autumn,  if  the  novel 
proved  popular,  he  could  change  again,  with 
the  advantage  of  being  in  the  latest  fashion. 
It  would  only  be  necessary  to  alter  a  few  sen- 
tences in  a  few  of  the  stereotype  pages.  Of 
course  this  would  make  necessary  other  slight 
alterations,  for  no  kind-hearted  writer  would 
be  cruel  to  his  own  creations,  and  expose  them 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  He  could 
insert  "rain"  for  ''snow."  and  "green  leaves" 
for  "skeleton  branches."  make  a  few  verbal 
changes  of  that  sort,  and  regulate  the  ther- 
mometer. It  would  cost  very  little  to  adjust 
the  novel  in  this  way  to  any  season.  It  is 
worth  thinking  of. 

And  this  leads  to  a  remark  upon  the  shock- 
ing indifference  of  some  novelists  to  the  ordi- 
nary comfort  of  their  characters.  In  practical 
life  we  cannot,  but  in  his  realm  the  novelist 
can,  control  the  weather.  He  can  make  it 
generally  pleasant.  We  do  not  object  to  a 
terrific  thunder-shower  now  and  then,  as  the 
sign  of  despair  and  a  lost  soul,  but  perpetual 
drizzle  and  grayness  and  inclemency  are  te- 
dious to  the  reader,  who  has  enough  bad  wea- 
ther in  his  private  experience.  The  English 
are  greater  sinners  in  this  respect  than  we  are. 
They  seem  to  take  a  brutal  delight  in  making 
it  as  unpleasant  as  possible  for  their  fictitious 
people.  There  is  B — h—rt  'fan — r'.  for  exam- 
ple. External  trouble  is  piled  on  to  the  in- 
ternal. The  characters  are  in  a  perpetual  soak. 
There  is  not  a  dry  rag  on  any  of  them,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  book  to  the  end.  They  are 
sent  out  in  all  weathers,  and  are  drenched  ev- 
ery day.  Often  their  wet  clothes  are  frozen 
on  them:  they  are  exposed  to  cutting  winds 
and  sleet  in  their  faces,  bedrabbled  in  damp 
grass,  stood  against  slippery  fences,  with  hail 
and  frost  lowering  their  vitality,  and  expected 
under  these  circumstances  to  make  love  and 
be  good  Christians.  Drenched  and  wind- 
blown for  years,  that  is  what  they  are.  It 
may  be  that  this  treatment  has  excited  the 
sympathy  of  the  world,  but  is  it  legitimate  I 
Has  a  novelist  the  right  to  subject  his  crea- 
tions to  tortures  that  lie  would'  not  dare  to 
inflict  upon  his  friends  I  It  is  no  excuse  to 
say  that  this  is  normal  English  weather:  it  is 
not  the  office  of  fiction  to  intensify  and  rub 


in  the  unavoidable  evils  of  life.  The  modern 
spirit  of  consideration  for  fictitious  characters 
that  prevails  with  regard  to  dress  ought  to 
extend  in  a  reasonable  degree  to  their  wea- 
ther. This  is  not  a  strained  corollary  to  the 
demand  for  an  appropriately  costumed  novel. 

Charles  Dudley  Warxer. 


REVISED  ANECDOTES. 

CHARLES    XII.   AND    THE  BOMB. 

As  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  dictating  a 
letter  to  his  secretary  during  the  siege  ofStral- 
sund,  a  bomb  fell  through  the  roof  into  the 
next  room  in  the  house  where  they  were  sit- 
ting. The  terrified  secretary  let  the  pen  drop 
from  his  hand. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  quoth  the  king. 

"The  bomb,  sire!"  cried  the  secretary. 

"Ah!  never  mind  the  bomb:  it  will  go  off 
presently." 

And  it  did. 

spf.nsf.r"s  nx  lfck. 

When  Spenser  had  finished  his  famous  poem 
of  the  "  Faerie  Queene"  he  carried  it  to  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  the  great  patron  of  the  poets 
of  that  day.  The  manuscript  being  sent  up 
to  the  earl,  he  read  a  few  pages,  and  then  or- 
dered his  servant  to  give  the  writer  twenty 
pounds.  Reading  on.  he  cried  in  rapture, 
"Carry  that  man  another  twenty  pounds." 
Proceeding  farther,  he  exclaimed, "  Give  him 
twenty  pounds  more."  But  finally,  rolling  the 
MS.  up  in  a  frenzied  manner,  he  cried  :  "  Here  : 
take  him  back  his  poem.  I  am  too  poor  to 
buy  it  of  him." 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Spenser  i.ever 
wrote  anything  else  so  good  as  the  "Faerie 
Queene." 

ANECDOTE  OF  GOLDSMITH  AND  JOHNSON. 

"  Boswell."  quoth  Johnson  one  day.  over  a 
chop  and  mug  of  ale.  '•could  never  write  a 
complete  dictionary." 

"  Aud  why  not  ?"  queried  Goldsmith. 

"Because  he'd  be  sure  to  leave  out  his  <Ys." 
returned  the  great  philosopher,  with  a  merry 
burst  of  laughter. 

SIE  WALTER  EALEIGH'S  EEPAETEE. 

"Aud  what,  my  dear  Sir  Walter."  queried 
Elizabeth  of  her  courtier — "what  didst  thou 
think  of  thy  sovereign's  speech  in  Parliament 
this  morn  V 

"A  grand  oration,  please  your  highness." 
replied  Sir  Walter.  "So  fine  was  it  that  nei- 
ther Shakespeare  nor  myself  could  say  who 
wrote  it  for  thee." 

JONSON'S  EEMAEK  ABOUT  SHAKESPEARE. 

"Have  yon  seen.  Ben,  that  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet  is  said  to  have  been  writ  by  Bacon  T" 
asked  Raleigh. 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  Jonson.  "But  Will  of 
Stratford's  shrewd." 

"  Shrewd  ?" 

"Ay.  shrewd.  He  started  this  himself,  to 
advertise  his  play."       John  Kbndiuck  Bangs. 
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TOO  CONSCIENTIOUS. 
Mr.  SaGAMORK.  who.se  acquaintance  the 
readers  of  the  Drawer  Lave  already  made,  is 
the  possessor  of  a  line  mastiff',  which  he  had 
the  had  fortune  to  lose  some  weeks  ago.  The 
morning  following  the  discovery  of  his  loss 
Mr.  Sagamore  advertised  the  animal  as  fol- 
lows : 

T  OST — A  mast  iff  answering  in  the  name  of  Rudolph. 

The  t'ni'ier  will  be  liberally  rewarded  by  return- 
ing the  animal  to  C.  Sagamore,  Crescent  Cottage,  . 

n.y. 

That  night  Kudolph  returned  home  of  his 
own  accord,  and  the  next  day  appeared  in  the 
newspaper  this  notice : 

FOUND— A  mastiff  answering  to  the  name  of  Ru- 
dolph. The  dog  having  returned  home  of  his  own 
free-will  and  accord,  the  reward  offered  in  yesterday's 
paper  is  hereby  withdrawn.  C.  Sagamore,  Crescent 
Cottage.  .  N.  Y. 

Mr.  .Sagamore,  upon  heing  asked  why  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  iusert  the  second  no- 
tice, replied  : 

"Why,  I  didn't  wish  to  deceive  any  one 
ahout  that  dog,  particularly  in  this  hot  wea- 
ther. You  know  there  is  nothing  more  dis- 
couraging than  to  find  a  dog  answering  in  ev- 


ery way  to  an  advertised  description  and  to 
discover  afterward  that  it  is  not  the  animal 
for  whose  return  the  reward  has  been  offered. 
I  wished  to  spare  the  people  that  disappoint- 
ment." 


E-ILFIXGER. 

APROPOS  of  Oklahoma  and  the  many  who 
have  rushed  thither  with  the  expectation  of 
right  speedily  securing  a  grip  on  the  financial 
tail  of  the  world,  I  am  moved  to  indulge  in  a 
short  autobiographical  sketch. 

1  shall  also  incidentally  mention  Bilfiuger. 

For  years  I  had  been  seeking  something 
that  would  return  a  very  large  fortune  for  a 
very  minute  outlay  of  labor,  and  the  bigger 
the  return  and  the  more  minute  the  outlay 
the  better  I  should  have  liked  it.  But  I  nev- 
er came  in  contact  with  the  opportunity  that 
promised  what  I  sought  till  I  met  Herod  M. 
Bilfiuger.  This  was  in  western  Kansas,  the 
Elysium  where  flourished  the  sand-burr,  the 
boomer,  the  claim  jumper,  the  chills,  the  coun- 
ty-seat fight,  the  -buzzard,  the  gad-snapper,  , 
and  prohibition.    This  picturesque  bit  of  de- 


CHANCE  AS  AN  APPETIZER. 


Mrs.  Brown  "Is  this  hotel  on  the  European  plan?" 

Mr.  Brown  (in  preoccupied  tones  from behind  kU  paper).  'Yes.  my  dear. 

Mas  k   -  Tin  not  feeling  hungry  tins  morning.    1  think  Ell  merely  take  some  coffee  and  rolls. 
Slit.  B.  (laying  asidt  paper).  "  What  were  you  asking  me.  my  dear:-  On  the  European  plan:-  N»  :  it 

'S  Mrs  li  (to  waiter).  "You  may  bring  me  an  omelette,  some  shad,  mutton-chops,  with  a  bit  of  bacon, 
baked  potatoes,  rolls,  and  coffee,' and  afterward  some  griddle-cakes  and  syrup." 


"UN  PROFIL  BLOND— A  STUDY  IN  RED." 
From  the  painting  by  W.  T.  Dannat. 
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AMERICAN  ARTISTS  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

BY  THEODORE  CHILD. 


SPEAKING  of  the  American  pictures 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1868,  a  dis- 
tinguished French  critic,  M.  Ernest  Ches- 
neau,  wrote  as  follows:  "With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  landscapes,  notably  Mr. 
Church's  'Niagara'  and  Mr.  Bierstadt's 
'Rocky  Mountains,'  which  both  bear 
witness  to  a  certain  audacity  of  concep- 
tion, most  of  the  American  landscapes  are 
painted  in  a  spirit  of  conventionality 
which  is  surprising  on  the  part  of  a  people 
generally  supposed  to  have  become  eman- 
cipated from  so  many  other  conventions. 
In  genre  painting  the  same  chain  binds 
the  American  painters  to  the  painters 
of  Great  Britain.  Here  and  there  may 
be  noticed  some  pictures  like  Mr.  Homer's 
'Confederate  Prisoners,'  Mr.  Lambdin's 
'  Lost  Sheep,'  or  the  country  scene  in 
Kentucky  by  Mr.  Johnson.  But  the 
only  painter  who  gives  proof  of  a  per- 
fectly distinct  personality  is  the  author  of 
that  '  White  Girl '  which  was  refused  at 
the  Salon  of  1863,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, caused  a  certain  agitation  and  awak- 
ened real  sympathies  in  the  art  world.1' 

At  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1878  the 
United  States  Fine  Art  section  was  an 
uninviting  and  justly  deserted  spot.  The 
most  important  pictures  were  generally 
thought  to  be  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridgman's 
"Funeral  of  a  Mummy,"  and  Mr.  W.  P. 
W.  Dana's  marine  entitled  "Solitude," 
while  a  few  pictures  by  Messrs.  Lafarge, 
Veddei*,  Walter  Shirlaw,  J.  G.  Brown,  and 
Dielman  were  with  difficulty  discovered 
to  be  worthy  of  remark  by  French  critics. 

Since  1878  American  artists  have  made 
for  themselves  a  large  and  glorious  place 
in  Europe.  Year  after  year  their  works 
have  attracted  more  and  more  attention 
at  the  Paris  Salon,  while  at  the  same  time 
high  honors  have  been  awarded  to  Ameri- 
can painters  who  have  contributed  to  the 
various  exhibitions  held  in  other  Euro- 
pean capitals. 

Copyright,  1889,  by  Harper  and 
Vol.  LXXIX.-No.  472.-47 


At  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of 
1889  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying 
that  the  American  Fine  Art  section  was 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  interesting 
of  all  the  foreign  departments.  To  justi- 
fy this  affirmation  by  comparisons  would 
be  useless.  There  is  no  common  measure 
applicable  to  works  of  art.  The  impor- 
tant fact  to  be  noted  is  that  in  1889 
America  boasts  an  elite  of  artists  whose 
names  are  cited  in  company  with  the  most 
illustrious,  and  that  men  like  Whistler, 
E.  A.  Abbey,  W.  T.  Dannat,  and  John  S. 
Sargent  can  hold  their  own  brilliantly  in 
a  palace  of  art  where  the  exhibitors,  he- 
sides  the  great  Frenchmen,  are  masters 
of  the  eminence  of  Munkacsy,  Adolf  Men- 
zel,  Herkomer,  Orchard  son,  Madrazo,  Bol- 
dini,  and  Alfred  Stephens.* 

The  task  of  the  critic  charged  with 
writing  about  the  American  artists  in 
1889  is  therefore  entirely  agreeable ;  the 
variety  of  temperaments  represented  and 
the  diversity  of  the  pictures  are  equally 
remarkable;  and  while  the  general  stand- 
ard of  excellence  is  high,  the  quality  of  the 
best  pictures  in  the  exhibition  is  of  the  very 
finest.  It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to 
attempt  to  classify  the  exhibitors  in  the 
order  of  their  merit,  and  to  award  to  this 
man  a  prize  and  to  this  other  a  first  ac- 
cessit.  We  attach  but  small  importance 
to  medals  and  academic  honors.  What 
we  seek  for  above  all  things,  and  rejoice 
to  find,  is  artistic  individuality.  In  mat- 
ters of  art  there  are  certain  points  clear  as 
noonday,  which  people  do  not  realize  be- 
cause they  do  not  reason ;  and  one  of  the 
most  obvious  is  that  the  object  of  paint- 
ing is  not  to  imitate  nature  exactly,  for  if 
such  were  the  case  there  could  be  only 

*  The  number  of  oil-paintings  exhibited  in  the 
United  States  section  was  335 ;  black  and  white 
drawings,  water-colors,  etc.,  127;  wood-engravings, 
103.  The  grand  total  was  565  works,  exhibited  by 
252  artists. 


Brothers.   All  rights  reserved. 
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one  true  way  of  painting,  whereas  there 
are  really  a  dozen  ways,  all  right  and 
good.  A  painter  may  paint  like  Leo- 
nardo, or  Velasquez,  or  Rubens,  or  Cara- 
vaggio.  or  Millet,  or  Bastien-Lepage.  or 
like  no  man  who  has  ever  existed,  and 
provided  he  suggest  nature,  and  make  his 
picture  chromatically  logical  and  consist- 
ent, we  cannot  ask  more. 

Art  is  a  commentary,  an  expression,  an 
interpretation  of  reality.  It  is  strictly 
logical  to  say  that  one's  own  sensations 
are  sufficient,  and  to  ask  why  anything 
need  he  interposed  between  nature  and 
ourselves.  Tnis.  indeed,  is  the  argument 
of  the  Positivists.  who  will  accept  experi- 
ence only  as  the  basis  of  knowledge:  but 
in  reality  it  is  a  narrow-minded  argument, 
based  on  an  incomplete  comprehension  of 
the  word  experience:  for  experience  may 
be  not  only  practical  and  scientific,  but 
also  sensuous,  emotional,  passional.  Pic- 
tures, statues,  religious  dogmas,  or  met- 
aphysical hypotheses  are  never  absolute 
to  the  analytical  mind:  they  are  sugges- 
tive, evocative,  stimulating:  we  admit 
them  between  ourselves  and  nature  be- 
cause we  recognize  in  them  the  impres- 
sions of  finer,  more  delicate,  and  more 
complexly  sensitive  souls  than  our  own: 
they  have  an  educating  influence:  they 
augment  the  sum  of  pleasure.  Such  be- 
ing the  case,  criticism  can  no  longer  ar- 
rive at  imperative  conclusions,  nor  can  it. 
like  the  dictatorial  criticism  of  the  past, 
distribute  penalties  and  rewards  based 
upon  the  principle  that  there  are  inflex- 
ible laws  of  beauty,  and  upon  faith  in 
certain  aesthetic  canons.  The  Cartesian 
dogma  of  the  Identity  of  Minds  has  ceased 
to  be  the  basis  of  modern  criticism,  of 
which  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
is  the  recognition  of  the  Variety  of  Intel- 
ligences. Criticism  is  therefore  no  longer 
dogmatic,  but  analytic  and  appreciative: 
it  seeks  to  understand  a  painter's  temper- 
ament and  to  see  his  work  from  his  own 
point  of  view:  it  may  have  preferences, 
but  those  preferences  derive  their  value 
only  from  the  personality  of  the  critic 
who  expresses  them. 

For  reasons  which  it  is  not  our  business 
to  appreciate,  the  most  eminent  of  all  the 
American  artists  resident  in  Europe.  Mr. 
James  McNeil  Whistler,  withdrew  his  pic- 
tures from  the  United  States  section  at  the 
Universal  Exhibition  and  found  hospital- 
ity m  the  English  department,  where  he 
was  represented  by  a  number  of  etchings 


and  two  oil-paintings.  As  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  speak  not  merely  of  works  exhibit- 
ed at  the  Charnp  de  Mars,  but  rather  of  the 
general  standing  of  the  American  paint- 
ers whose  names  are  prominently  before 
the  public  at  the  time  of  this  universal 
artistic  manifestation,  we  shall  take  this 
opportunity  of  noticing  Mr.  Whistler's  ca- 
reer, so  far  as  our  limited  space  permits. 

In  Mr.  Whistler's  work  let  us  mention 
first  his  etchings,  which  number  nearly 
two  hundred  and  forty  plates,  executed  at 
intervals  within  the  past  thirty  years. 
The  finest  of  these  etchings  hold  their 
own  side  by  side  with  Rembrandt's:  the 
least  important  bear  the  mark  of  a  mas- 
ter's hand,  and  have  the  special  interest 
of  all  spontaneous  notation  of  an  artist's 
vision. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Whistler  in  painting 
begins  with  the  '"White  Girl."  exhibited 
in  Paris  in  1S63.  Born  at  Baltimore, 
educated  at  the  military  school  at  West 
Point.  Mr.  Whistler  found  his  way  to 
Paris,  and  in  1S56  he  was  working  in 
Gieyre's  studio.  In  1S59  and  1560  he  sent 
to  the  Salon  pictures  which  were  refused. 
In  1563  the  jury  of  the  official  Salon  again 
rejected  his  work:  but  the  famous  Salon 
des  Refuses  welcomed  him.  and  enabled 
him  to  appeal  against  this  judgment:  and 
there  his  • "  White  Girl "  made  a  sensation, 
and  classed  him  at  once  amongst  the  origi- 
nal and  truly  personal  artists  of  the  day. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Whistler  had  left  Paris 
and  settled  in  London,  where  he  pro- 
duced—  to  note  only  some  of  his  most 
important  and  characteristic  pictures — 
"  La  Princesse  du  Pays  de  la  Porcelaine." 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1S67.  the  "  Sym- 
phony in  White.  No.  3."  "The  Pacific." 
with  the  sub -title  of  ""an  arrangement 
in  gray  and  green."  "'The  Blue  Wave." 
'  Harmony  in  Flesh-Color  and  Green.  No. 
2:  The  Balcony."  '"Old  Battersea  Bridge." 
and  a  number  of  less  known  pictures  and 
portraits.  In  1574  Whistler  showed  at 
London  the  portraits  of  his  mother  and 
of  Thomas  Cariyle.  both  of  them  "'  ar- 
rangements in  black  and  gray."  the  for- 
mer exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1553.  and  the 
latter  at  the  Salon  of  1^54.  Then  follow- 
ed a  period  of  activity  which  produced  a 
series  of  portraits  called  by  the  artist  "ar- 
rangements" in  gray  and  yellow,  in  gray 
and  black,  in  brown,  in  flesh -color  and 
red.  in  brown  and  black,  like  the  portrait 
of  Miss  Rosa  Corder.  or  arrangements  in 
black  alone,  like  the  portraits  of  Henry 
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tratious  we  have  selected  three  specimens  nature  or  man  in  a  novel  manner  to  hav 

of  W  lustier  s  visions  of  nature,  "The  Bal-  to  struggle  for  a  long  time  against  disdai, 

cony    the  "Portrait  of  Miss  Corde.v  and  or  prejudice,  until  the  eves'of  the  publi 

the  -Jsocturue  m  Blue  and  Silver,"  repre-  have  become  accustomed  to  their  works 
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Such  was  the  ease  with  Rousseau,  Corot, 
and  Millet,  whom  habit  and  fashion  have 
at  last  induced  the  public  to  accept,  and 
even  perhaps  to  enjoy.  And  yet  to  ad- 
mire Rousseau  and  Millet  and  other  mod- 
ern French  artists  who  are  so  much  hon- 
ored in  these  days,  and  perhaps  more  en- 
thusiastically in  America  than  anywhere 
else,  is  not  so  difficult :  the  art  of  the 
landscapist  as  practised  by  those  men  is 
readily  intelligible.  The  peasants  of  Mil- 
let, and  the  work  of  materialist  painters 
of  the  type  of  Bastien-Lepage,  Dagnan- 
Bouveret,  Roll,  Gervex,  Friant,  and  other 
shining-  lights  of  the  contemporary  French 
school  are  also  readily  comprehensible  to 
ail  eye  of  very  ordinary  culture.  But  in 
Mr.  Whistler's  work  we  find  nothing  of 
this  kind;  his  constant  aim  is  to  eschew 
materiality,  grossness,  and  ugliness,  and 
to  evoke  only  the  most  delicate  visions 
of  form  and  light,  as  in  his  etchings:  of 
form  and  color  in  luminous  air,  as  in  his 
portraits  and  pictures;  or  even  of  color 
alone,  with  the  smallest  substratum  of 
form,  as  in  his  Nocturnes  and  Notes.  In 
his  recent  etchings  of  the  chateaux  of 
Touraine,  as  in  his  etchings  of  Venice, 
Mr.  Whistler  has  not  set  himself  to  re- 
produce patiently  and  painfully  a  storied 
facade,  an  oriel-window,  or  an  elaborate 
gargoyle;  but  he  has  given  us  a  delicate 
and  fascinating  analytical  vision  of  the 
chateau  as  it  appears  in  the  landscape;  of 
the  carved  and  ornate  staircase  of  an  old 
town-hall  in  juxtaposition  with  the  mod- 
est architecture  of  the  busy  street;  of  the 
richly  chased  arabesques  of  the  belfry  as 
its  intricate  splendor  of  chiselled  stone 
glitters  across  a  maze  of  picturesque  chim- 
ney-pots. And  yet  no  one  has  ever  ren- 
dered the  exquisiteness.  the  refinement, 
and  that  aspect  as  of  delicate  jewelry 
which  characterizes  the  architecture  of 
the  French  Renaissance  as  Mr.  Whistler 
has  in  these  etchings  of  Loches.  Bourges, 
Beaulieu,  and  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  So, 
too,  in  his  etchings  of  Venice,  notably  in 
the  visions  of  the  domes,  campanili,  and 
palaces  seen  across  the  lagoons.  Mr.  Whis- 
tler has  rendered  the  quality  of  Venetian 
atmosphere  and  the  aspect  of  Venetian 
horizons  with  a  faculty  of  dainty  inven- 
tion, a  mysterious  simplicity  of  means, 
and  a  delicate  expressiveness  which  are 
wholly  personal,  and  which,  when  once 
you  have  understood  them,  impress  you 
with  their  definitive  completeness. 

Now  let  us  take  the  picture  of  "The 


Balcony,"  reproduced  in  our  engraving 
from  the  original  picture  in  the  Paris 
Universal  Exhibition.  This  is  a  vision  of 
form  and  color  in  luminous  air— a  Jap- 
anese fancy  realized  on  the  banks  of  the 
gray  Thames.  On  a  balcony  of  turquoise 
blue  that  is  almost  green,  in  the  imme- 
diate foreground  are  flowery  branches  of 
azaleas,  whose  white  and  roseate  petals 
suggest  comparison  with  the  butterflies 
of  corresponding  tones  that  flutter  in  the 
same  plane  of  the  picture.  To  the  left 
reclines  a  girl  in  a  flesh-colored  dress, 
shading  her  face  with  a  dark  violet  fan, 
and  resting  her  elbow  on  a  pile  of  violet 
drapery.  In  the  centre,  a  girl  with  red 
hair,  dressed  in  gray-green,  with  a  lacker 
red  sash,  leans  her  hands  on  the  railing, 
and  looks  over  the  urban  landscape  that 
occupies  the  whole  background — the  gray 
Thames,  the  darker  gray  horizon  line 
bristling  with  peaked  factory  roofs  and 
industrial  minarets  which  are  nothing  but 
common  smoke-stacks,  the  gray  sky  of 
Middlesex,  which,  for  those  who  can  see, 
possesses  the  soft  cloudings  and  striations 
of  jade,  and  which  the  artist  has  made  to 
vibrate  delicately  by  the  introduction  of 
the  dark  green  notes  of  blinds  hung  from 
the  roof  of  the  balcony.  To  the  right  of 
the  picture  are  seated  two  girls:  at  the 
back,  one  dressed  in  grass  green,  with  a 
blue  fillet  binding  her  deep  red  hair;  and 
just  in  front  of  this  one  a  black-haired 
girl,  wearing  a  white  robe  adorned  with 
red  flowers,  and  over  it  a  blue  mantle 
lined  with  red,  twangs  a  stringed  instru- 
ment with  taper  fingers.  On  the  blue- 
green  floor  of  the  balcony  stands  a  black 
lacker  tray  with  on  it  a  gray  bottle  and 
two  cups.  All  the  drapery  is  of  Japan- 
ese cut,  and  dotted  over  with  suggestions 
of  flowery  embroidery.  Our  engraving 
gives  the  composition  of  this  picture,  the 
elegant  silhouettes  of  the  figures,  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  dreamy  atmosphere  and 
delicate  nuances  of  light  in  which  the 
balcony  and  these  fancy  maidens  are  en- 
veloped; but  the  audacity  of  the  chromat- 
ic scheme,  the  daintiness  of  the  colors, 
the  distinction  of  the  gray  background, 
the  precious  aspect  of  the  whole  vision, 
which  seems  to  have  been  created  rather 
than  painted,  so  mysterious  are  the  means 
employed,  so  perfect  the  artist's  power 
of  expression,  so  intense  the  evocation 
of  beauty,  of  exquisiteness,  and  of  color 
charm  —  all  this  cannot  be  rendered  by 
black  and  white,  and  yet  all  this  contrib- 


PORTRAIT  OF  MISS  CORDER." 

From  the  painting  by  James  McNeil  Whistler. 
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utes  to  the  fascination  of  "The  Balcony/' 
which  the  artist  himself  presents  as  the 
pretext  of  an  •"arrangement  in  flesh-col- 
or and  green." 

In  presence  of  an  artistic  vision  of  such 
refinement  as  "The  Balcony,'*  I  feel  in- 
clined to  anticipate  none  of  the  restric- 
tions which  the  inopportune  "wisdom  of 


"'critics"  may  raise.  The  picture  is  a 
fancy  in  the  Japanese  taste,  which  fact  hy 
no  means  diminishes  its  originality,  as 
some  might  vainly  think.  To  have  loved 
Japanese  art  five-and-twenty  years  before 
its  productions  became  polluted  hy  the 
profane  admiration  of  millionaire  collec- 
tors and  hy  the  stereotyped  enthusiasm 


'  NOCTURNE  IN  BLUE  AXD  SILVER — FRAGJfENT  OF  OLD  BATTERSEA  BRIDGE.' 

From  the  painting  by  James  McNeil  Whistler. 


AMERICAN  ARTISTS  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 
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"  PORTRAIT  OF  LEONTE  H. 

From  the  painting  by  W.  T.  Dannat. 


of  the  aesthetic  diner-out,  is  one  of  the 
many  evidences  which  Mr.  Whistler  has 
given  of  the  originality  and  the  delicacy 
of  his  artistic  temperament:  for  it  is  as 
much  in  the  objects  of  his  admiration  as 
in  his  own  productions  that  a  man  shows 
his  personality  and  his  taste. 


In  "The  Balcony"  the  Japanese  influ- 
ence is  conscious  and  avowed.  In  the 
"Nocturne  in  Blue  and  Silver"  here  en- 
graved the  Japanese  influence  is  more 
subtle:  indeed,  we  have  no  right  to  say 
that  the  artist  worked  under  any  influ- 
ence whatever,  inasmuch  as  the  educa- 
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"  CARNATION,  LILY,  LILY,  ROSE." 

From  the  painting  by  John  S.  Sargent. 


tion,  the  theories,  the  processes  of  the  ar- 
tist no  more  concern  us  than  do  the  details 
of  his  private  life,  or  his  views  on  predes- 
tination and  free-will.  It  is  impertinent 
for  ns  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  labo- 
ratory ;  it  is  also  vain,  for  no  analysis  will 
explain  the  creation  of  a  great  work  of 
art;  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  masterpiece 
to  remain  mysterious,  and  to  command 
the  silent  admiration  of  those  who  are 
truly  sensitive  to  its  beauty.  The  finer 
the  work  is,  the  less  garrulous  is  our  ap- 
preciation.    Nevertheless,  while  delight- 


ing in  the  charm  of  the  exquisite  nocturne 
of  old  Battersea  Bridge  looming  darkly 
against  the  cold  dusky  blue  sky,  spangled 
in  the  distance  with  the  silvery  scintilla- 
tions of  a  shower  of  falling  fireworks  that 
for  a  moment  make  the  stars  look  dim,  it 
may  he  of  interest  to  note  the  coincidence 
of  the  almost  contemporaneous  activity  of 
the  Japanese  artist  Hiroshighe,  who  died 
in  1863,  and  who  excelled  in  the  domain 
of  the  nocturne.  In  their  metal-work,  in 
their  lackers,  and  above  all  in  their  albums 
and  paintings,  the  Japanese  have  always 
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loved  to  suggest  by  marvellously  subtle 
and  summary  analytical  indications  the 
effects  of  moonlight,  tbe  luminous  obscu- 
rity of  night,  the  mystery  of  figures  and 
landscape  clothed  in  the  veil  of  nocturnal 
shadows.  In  the  works  of  almost  all  the 
great  Japanese  artists  night  effects  may  be 
found,  but  it  is  above  all  in  the  landscapes 
of  Hh*oshighe  that  we  find  the  nocturne 
treated  witli  a  pei'sistency  which  implies 
on  the  artist's  part  a  peculiar  sensitive- 
ness to  effects  of  this  kind,  and  a  determi- 
nation to  study  and  render  the  mystery  of 
night,  and  the  charm  of  color  which  has 
almost  ceased  to  be  color.  There  is  one 
nocturne  in  particular  by  Hiroshighe, 
representing  an  episode  in  the  history  of 
the  Ronins — a  night  fete  on  a  rivei',  with 
in  the  distance  fireworks,  and  on  the  bam- 
boo bridge  people  leaning  over — which  is 
treated  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the 
same  sensitiveness  to  the  fascination  of 
evanescent  effects  of  light  and  gloom  ihat 
Mr.  Whistler  has  shown  in  his  nocturne  of 
old  Battersea  Bridge. 

The  coincidence  only  shows  that  those 
prodigiously  delicate  and  exquisitely  taste- 
ful people,  the  Japanese,  have  long  been 
sensitive  to  the  renderings  of  certain 
phases  of  nature  which  Mr.  Whistler  has 
been  the  first  Western  artist  to  appreciate 
and  to  depict,  with  especial  and  persistent 
effort,  in  the  extensive  series  of  studies 
which  figure  in  his  work  under  the  name 
of  "Nocturnes,"  and  which  are  absolutely 
original,  personal,  and  unlike  anything 
that  has  ever  been  done  before.  These 
nocturnes,  in  their  frames  of  pale  gold 
sprinkled  with  silver  and  combed  with 
turquoise  blue,  have  disconcerted  people 
more  than  anything  that  Mr.  Whistler  has 
painted;  and  this  fact  need  not  astonish 
us,  for  sometimes  they  reach  the  very  lim- 
its of  the  painter's  art,  and  even  penetrate 
beyond  into  the  artificial  paradises  of  Poe 
and  Baudelaire.  The  nocturne,  as  Mr. 
Whistler  has  often  conceived  it,  is  sugges- 
tive rather  than  evocative,  and  it  may 
convey  no  meaning  whatever  unless  the 
sympathetic  spectator  brings  with  him  a 
store  of  observations  and  souvenirs  which 
will  enable  him  to  travel  in  thought  over 
strange  sites  of  sky  and  water  that  form 
magic  and  yet  natural  landscapes. 

Mr.  Whistler  is  great  because  from  the 
beginning  he  gave  play  to  his  individual- 
ity, evolved  a  preconceived  way  of  look- 
ing at  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  &  parti 
pris  to  which  he  remained  true  in  spite 


of  ridicule,  raillery,  neglect,  and  almost 
starvation. 

It  is  well  enough  to  talk  of  the  influ- 
ence upon  Mr.  Whistler  of  Velasquez  and 
of  the  Japanese;  but  whatever  influence 
of  the  kind  he  may  have  undergone  was 
of  the  subtlest  and  the  least  material  kind ; 
a  man  of  Mr.  Whistlers  strong  personal- 
ity could  not  make  use  of  the  visual  or 
technical  formulae  of  others;  and  even 
if  he  obtained  clear  knowledge  of  them, 
any  attempt  to  put  that  knowledge  into 
practice  would  hamper  him  and  deprive 
him  of  all  powers  of  spontaneous  and 
happy  expression.  By  processes  that  are 
inexplicable,  and  thanks  to  rare  nervous 
and  visual  faculties,  combined  with  natu- 
ral and  intellectual  refinements  of  many 
kinds,  it  happened  that  Mr.  Whistler's 
delicate  sensitiveness  was  most  keenly 
awakened  to  the  charm  of  form  and  color 
in  light.  But  he  never,  like  the  impres- 
sionists, took  pleasure  in  the  coarse  and 
obvious  conditions  of  light,  but  rather  in 
the  light  that  creates  exquisite  color  har- 
monies, as,  for  instance,  the  ' '  Blue  Wave  " 
and  "The  Pacific ":  in  the  delicate  nu- 
ances of  dreamy  light  that  reveal  infinite 
richness  in  the  combinations  of  several 
colors,  as,  for  instance.  "The  Balcony,"' 
or  ""The  Princesse  du  Pays  de  la  Porce- 
laine":  in  the  golden  gray  light  that  il- 
lumines the  sober  and  intense  gravity  of 
the  portraits  of  the  artist's  mother,  of  Car- 
lyle.  and  of  Miss  Alexander,  and,  added 
to  their  astonishing  life-like  aspect,  gives 
them  something  disconcerting  and  un- 
earthly: in  the  still  more  spectral  arrange- 
ment of  his  later  portraits,  like  that  of 
Miss  Corder,  here  engraved,  where  he  rep- 
resents foi'ms  enveloped  in  more  or  less 
luminous  air  against  a  background  of  airy 
obscurity  in  which  the  contours  seem  to 
be  lost,  without,  however,  ceasing  to  be 
distinct:  or,  finally,  in  the  mysterious  at- 
tenuations and  fadings  of  light  into  that 
which  is  no  longer  light,  as,  for  instance, 
"The  Bridge"  and  other  "Nocturnes." 
In  short,  all  that  interests  Mr.  Whistler 
as  a  painter  is  that  which  is  most  delicate, 
most  subtle,  and  most  imperceptible  and 
incomprehensible  to  the  vulgar  eye — that 
sincerely  and  normally  vulgar  eye  which 
does  not  see  that  Velasquez  is  the  inimi- 
table colorist  and  not  Benjamin  Constant 
or  Ziem. 

The  portrait  of  Miss  Corder  penetrates 
beneath  the  skin,  and  sheds  over  the  phys- 
iognomy of  the  person  a  reflection  of  her 
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thoughts;  it  is  a  portrait  in  some  sort 
psychological,  like  the  portraits  of  Car- 
lyle,  of  Miss  Alexander,  and  of  the  many 
aristocratic  or  elegant  ladies  whom  the 
artist  has  painted.  The  chromatic  scheme 
is  an  arrangement  in  black  and  brown. 
The  floor  is  brownish  gray,  the  back- 
ground mere  luminous  gloom — atmos- 
phere that  seems  black  without  being 
black.  Against  this  background,  and  en- 
veloped in  it,  stands  a  life-size  figure  of  a 
young  woman,  with  blond  hair  tightly 
rolled  on  the  top  of  her  head,  dressed  in 
a  black  dress,  a  black  jacket  bordered  with 
black  fur  and  lined  with  white,  holding 
in  her  gloved  hand  a  brown  felt  hat  with 
a  long  feather,  and  turning  toward  the 
spectator  the  calm  profile  of  a  rather  se- 
vere face  suffused  with  the  rosy  vibration 
of  life.  M.  Florian's  excellent  engraving 
gives  a  not  inadequate  idea  of  the  myste- 
rious simplicity  of  this  portrait,  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  mod- 
ern times,  worthy  to  figure  beside  the 
great  portraits  of  Velasquez.  I  know 
nothing  more  intensely  living,  more  del- 
icately true  to  nature,  more  mysteriously 
modelled,  and  more  prodigiously  skilful 
in  drawing  than  the  face  of  this  portrait, 
and  nothing  more  marvellous  than  the 
painting  of  the  black  dress  and  the  sil- 
houette of  the  whole  figure,  black  against 
black,  so  elegant  in  its  sweeping  arabesque, 
so  commanding  in  its  serpentine  pose  and 
its  expression  of  refined  ennui.  The 
painter  and  the  connoisseur  may  gaze 
and  peer  at  this  portrait  as  long  as  they 
please,  but  they  will  never  discover  how 
it  was  painted,  for  all  trace  has  disappear- 
ed of  the  means  used  to  bring  about  the 
end;  it  suggests  no  effort;  it  betrays  no 
evidences  of  technical  skill,  and  no  marks 
of  clever  brush-work,  glazing,  or  impasto; 
it  is  simply  there  in  the  splendor  and 
mystery  of  its  existence,  a  creation  rather 
than  a  painting,  the  materialized  vision 
of  the  artist  whose  "White  Girl  "  already 
in  18G3  caused  a  French  critic  to  charac- 
terize him  most  suggestively  as  "leplus 
spirite  des  peintres." 

Mr.  William  T.  Dannat's  recent  and 
brilliant  reputation  is  due  to  his  pictures 
"Apres  la  Messe"  (Salon  of  1882),  "Con- 
trabandier  Aragonais"  (Salon  of  1883), 
now  in  the  museum  of  Perpignan,  "  Qua- 
tuor  Espagnol"  (Salon  of  1884),  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York,  portrait  of  Mile.  Eva  H.  (Salon  of 
1885),  portrait  of  Mile.  Leonie  H..  and  "A 


Sacristy  in  Aragon"  (Salon  of  1886),  the 
property  of  the  Art  Museum  at  Chicago. 
To  these  pictures  must  be  added  two  life- 
size  figures,  "Un  Profil  blond"  and  "Une 
Saduceenne,"  and  an  exquisite  head  and 
bust  on  a  black  background,  called  "  Mar- 
iposa,"all  three  shown  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition.  In 
our  engravings  we  have  reproduced — as 
adequately  as  the  means  of  black  and 
white  allow — "Un  Profil  blond"  and  the 
two  portraits  of  Miles.  Eva  and  Leonie  H. 
The  latter  portrait  represents  on  a  dark 
brownish  ground  the  pale  rose  face  of  a 
blue-eyed  girl  with  soft  yellow  blond 
hair,  on  which  the  light  plays  and  turns 
it  into  gold.  The  girl  is  dressed  in  a  light 
brown  dress  with  a  velvet  collar  and  a 
white  frill.  The  portrait  of  Mile.  Eva 
represents  a  blond  girl  dressed  in  black 
against  a  gray  background.  Both  these 
portraits  are  admirable,  and  that  of  Mile. 
Eva  in  particular  seems  to  be  absolutely 
definitive;  it  is  not  possible  to  paint  flesh 
more  true  to  nature,  to  model  a  head  more 
vividly,  or  to  execute  with  more  mysteri- 
ous and  fascinating  simplicity.  There  is 
no  old  master  of  the  days  when  men  knew 
how  to  paint  who  can  show  a  finer  or  a 
more  complete  piece  of  work  than  this 
girl's  head.  The  life-size  figure  "Un 
Profil  blond"  bears  the  sub-title  of  a 
"study  in  red";  it  represents  a  blond- 
haired  woman  with  delicate  rose  and 
white  cheeks  standing  and  looking  at  her- 
self in  a  hand-mirror;  she  is  dressed  in 
red,  with  a  transparent  red  shawl  hanging 
from  her  shoulder  scarf  wise;  in  her  hair 
is  a  rose-red  flower;  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  is  a  red  sang  de  boeuf  vase  filled 
with  red  poppies,  and  the  walls  of  the 
room  forming  the  background  of  the  pic- 
ture are  red  also.  This  study  in  red  is  a 
vision  of  beauty;  the  general  aspect  as  a 
mere  color  scheme  has  the  fascination  of 
the  most  exquisite  reds  that  we  know — 
the  velvety  red  of  pelargoniums,  the  red 
of  azaleas,  which  has  the  surface  of  fine 
silk,  the  red  of  Coromandel  lacker,  the 
red  of  the  flame-licked  porcelain  of  the 
Orientals,  the  red  of  the  soft  tissues  of  In- 
dia, the  red  of  the  wings  of  butterflies. 
Thus,  befox*e  we  realize  what  the  picture 
is,  we  already  receive  an  impression  of 
something  rich,  rare,  and  precious,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  something  exquisite  and 
quintessential,  for  the  form  which  we 
discern  in  the  dreamy  ambience  is  of 
supreme  elegance  and  fearless  purity  of 
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line.  It  is  the  form  of  a  woman  who  is 
an  incarnation  of  slender  and  serpentine 
voluptuousness,  a  woman  of  subtle  phys- 
ical fascination,  a  captivating  animal  of 
the  race  of  that  flower-crowned  nymph 
whose  enigmatic  beauty  triumphs  at  Flor- 
ence in  Botticelli's  allegory  of  spring.  In 
the  whole  exhibition  this  picture  stands 
out  as  something  new,  unlike  all  that  we 
have  seen — a  thing  of  refined  invention. 
Besides  being  a  vision  of  beauty,  this 
"Profil  blond''  is  executed  with  unfail- 
ing knowledge.  Every  millimetre  of  the 
contour  is  studied  with  relentless  persist- 
ency and  drawn  with  impeccable  firm- 
ness. As  in  the  grand  work  of  Velas- 
quez, who  drew  nature  as  it  is  and  as  he 
saw  it,  the  silhouette  is  cut  out  sharply; 
there  is  not  a  hair's-breadth  of  the  outline 
of  the  skirt  that  cannot  be  followed  by 
the  eye  and  reasoned  about;  there  is  not 
a  particle  of  the  delicate  lines  of  the  neck, 
shoulders,  arms,  and  hands  which  is  not 
closely  observed  and  mysteriously  perfect. 
There  is  not  an  inch  of  the  flesh  of  the 
figure  where  you  cannot  find,  if  you  look 
for  it,  all  the  modelling  that  there  is  in 
nature — the  trace  of  all  the  muscles,  the 
place  of  all  the  bones;  and  yet  the  paint- 
ing of  the  flesh  appears  to  be  of  a  flatness 
and  of  a  unity  of  tone  that  stop  just  short 
of  excess,  and  remain  incomparable. 

"  Une  Saduceenne  "  bears  the  sub-title 
of  a  "study  in  white,"  and  represents  a 
suave  young  woman  with  an  aureole  of 
golden  hair,  dressed  in  a  white  low-necked 
dress,  standing  and  looking  toward  the 
spectator  with  her  head  thrown  back,  her 
lips  parted  in  a  smile,  her  whole  face  fore- 
shortened, one  hand  on  her  hip  and  the 
arm  crooked,  while  in  the  other  hand  she 
holds  a  cigarette.  The  walls  of  the  room 
are  gray,  relieved  only  by  a  bit  of  black 
curtain  with  polychrome  Oriental  embroid- 
ery. To  the  left  of  the  picture  is  a  gray 
vase  with  blue  ornamentation  containing 
some  tall  branches  of  white  gelder-roses. 
On  the  floor  in  the  foreground  lies  one 
^elder-rose  with  scattered  petals.  Like 
the  lady  in  the  "Profil  blond,"  the  hero- 
ine of  this  study  in  white  is  a  fascinating 
materialist;  as  the  title  suggests,  she  is 
wholly  given  up  to  the  tilings  of  this 
world,  for  the  Sadducees,  we  read,  did 
not  believe  in  angels,  neither  in  the  resur- 
rection ;  she  is,  however,  more  familiar, 
more  "modern,"  more  intime,  than  the 
woman  in  red.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  painting,  "Une  Saduceenne"  is  a  tour 


de  force ;  the  head  and  bust  are  admirable 
in  tone  and  delicate  realism  ;  the  whitfe 
dress  is  really  white  and  yet  full  of  color; 
the  light  coming  from  the  top  of  the  pic- 
ture,  and,  so  to  speak,  trickling  down  over 
the  face,  the  shoulders,  the  bust,  the  edges 
and  frills  of  the  sleeves  and  of  the  cor- 
sage, and  over  the  folds  of  the  skirt  to 
the  toe  of  the  girl's  shoe,  is  managed  with 
rare  sureness  of  means  and  daintiness  of 
vision. 

Of  Mr.  Dannat's  well-known  picture  of 
the  "Spanish  Quatuor"  I  need  say  little 
except  that  it  occupied  the  place  of  honor 
in  the  United  States  section,  and  com- 
pared with  the  finest  pictures,  not  only 
in  the  foreign  sections,  but  also  in  the 
French,  it  was  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  most  striking  and  the  most 
completely  successful  wTorks  of  the  kind 
in  the  entire  Exhibition.  In  the  way  of 
realistic  painting  it  is  as  fine  as  anything 
that  has  been  done — admirably  composed, 
distinguished  in  aspect,  full  of  careful  ob- 
servation of  values,  and  painted,  like  all 
Mr.  Dannat's  pictui'es,  with  the  firmness 
and  material  solidity  of  the  old  masters. 
This  latter  quality  is  worthy  of  notice, 
for  nowadays  most  pictures  at  the  end  of 
six  months  look  no  longer  the  same  as 
they  did  when  they  left  the  artist's  studio. 
The  "Spanish  Quatuor"  is  as  bright  and 
pure  now  as  it  looked  when  we  saw  it  in 
the  Salon  of  1884.  To  my  mind,  however, 
the  "Spanish  Quatuor"  is  not  Mr.  Dan- 
nat's finest  work.  It  has  not  the  defini- 
tive quality  of  the  portrait  of  Mile.  Eva 
H. ;  it  has  not  the  singular  and  pene- 
trating distinction,  the  absolute  verity  and 
purity  of  tone,  the  sureness  and  directness 
of  execution,  the  complete  achievement,  of 
the  "Sacristy  in  Aragon."  In  Mr.  Dan- 
nat's work  we  find  the  qualities  of  the 
most  gifted  artists — a  vision  of  singular 
acuteness  and  sensitiveness,  a  refined  and 
delicate  intelligence,  perfect  command  of 
the  means 'of  drawing  and  painting,  and 
finally  that  taste  and  that  aesthetic  tact 
which  enable  him  to  avoid  every  excess, 
whether  of  commonplaceness  or  of  eccen- 
tricity— those  two  extremes  on  the  verge 
of  which  the  masterpiece  is  conceived  and 
consummated. 

Mr.  Dannat  was  certainly  the  hero  of 
the  United  States  section  at  Paris,  and 
his  triumph  was  amply  justified  by  the 
seriousness  and  thoroughness  of  his  tal- 
ent. But  in  the  same  breath  we  must 
record  the  equally  brilliant  success  of 


"le  benedicite." 
From  the  painting  by  Walter  Gay. 
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Mr.  John  S.  Sargent,  who  exhibited  por- 
traits of  the  children  of  Mrs.  Boit,  of  Mrs. 
Boit  herself,  of  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Tick- 
ers, of  Mrs.  White,  Mrs.  Kissa:;.  and  Mrs. 
Elliott  F.  Shepard. 

Mr.  Sargent's  reputation  is  the  result 
of  ten  years'  work.  His  first  picture,  ex- 
hibited in  the  Salon  of  1878,  represented 
some  fisher- women  and  children  on  the 
sea-coast.  In  1S79  he  sprang  into  noto- 
riety with  a  dashing  portrait  of  Carol  us 
Duran  painted  in  the  master's  own  style. 
In  1S80  he  exhibited  a  portrait  of  a  lady 
and  a  delicate  fantaisie  called  "Fumee 
d'Ambre  gris'';  in  1881,  portraits  and 
some  water-colors  of  Venice;  in  1882,  a 
portrait  and  a  picture  of  a  Spanish  dan- 
cing girl,  called  "El  Jaleo,"  which  crea- 
ted a  sensation,  and  induced  enthusiastic 
critics  to  evoke  the  souvenir  of  Goya, 
whereas  the  suggestion  of  Daniel  Vierge 
would  perhaps  have  sufficed.  In  1883 
Mr.  Sargent  exhibited  at  the  Salon  a  por- 
trait group  of  the  children  of  Mrs.  Boit; 
in  1884,  the  famous  portrait  of  Madame 
Gauthereau;  in  1885,1886,  and  1888,  por- 
traits. Meanwhile,  after  the  ferocious 
criticism  which  the  picture  of  Madame 
Gauthereau  provoked,  Mr.  Sargent  set- 
tled in  London,  and  won  fresh  laurels 
with  a  number  of  portraits,  and  with  a 
charming  picture  bearing  the  title  of 
"  Carnation,  Lily.  Lily,  Rose,"  which  had 
the  honor  of  being  purchased  by  the 
Royal  Academy  on  behalf  of  the  Chan- 
trey  Fund.  This  picture  is  reproduced 
in  our  engraving. 

Mr.  Sargent  is  an  artist  in  the  noble 
sense  of  the  term;  he  will  never  consent 
to  be  commonplace;  he  loves  rarity;  lie 
interests  always  by  the  distinction  of  an 
effort  which  is  not  that  of  ordinary  men. 
His  talent  is  prodigious;  his  sensitiveness 
to  all  artistic  manifestations  is  extremely 
delicate;  his  intelligence,  his  verve,  and 
his  virtuosite  are  marvellous  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  sometimes  get  the  better 
of  his  personality.  But  even  in  his  imi- 
tative moods  Mr.  Sargent  invariably  adds 
something  of  his  own  which  gives  a 
dash,  a  brio,  a  novelty,  and  a  distinction 
to  all  that  he  produces.  Carolus  Duran, 
Manet,  Vierge,  Goya,  and  recently  Claude 
Monet,  have  in  turn  captivated  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's attention,  and  from  each  one  he 
has  wrested  the  secret  of  some  new 
means  to  be  added  to  the  already  rich  ar- 
senal of  his  artistic  resources.  Amongst 
the  old  masters  Mr.  Sargent  has  carried 


his  appreciative  explorations  even  fur- 
ther back  than  Velasquez,  for  when  he 
painted  the  portrait  of  a  contemporary 
beauty,  Madame  Gauthereau,  the  hero  of 
his  thoughts  was  Piero  della  Francesca, 
the  impeccable  purity  and  the  mysterious 
flatness  of  whose  profiles  he  ventured  to 
take  as  his  model.  The  enterprise  was 
entirely  laudable;  to  have  sought  to 
achieve  that  idealized  vision,  that  ab- 
stract grace  of  the  bounding  lines,  and 
that  exalted  rendering  of  character,  truer 
than  nature  itself,  which  the  great  paint- 
er of  the  fifteenth  century  attained  in  the 
simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his  mastery, 
was  wholly  to  Mr.  Sargent's  credit.  The 
portrait  of  Madame  Gauthereau  remains 
a  thing  of  beauty;  the  wild  and  coarse 
criticism  with  which  the  public  honored 
it  proves  only  how  dangerous  it  is  for  an 
artist  to  dare  to  produce  something  un- 
common, instead  of  being  content  to  be 
persistently  and  resolutely  vulgar. 

To  comment  upon  each  of  the  portraits 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  is  un- 
necessary. To  my  mind  the  two  most 
persona]  and  most  completely  charming 
are  those  of  Mrs.  Boit  and  of  the  Boit 
children.  This  latter  picture,  painted  in 
1882,  has  been  already  engraved  and  de- 
scribed in  Harper's  Magazine,  October, 
1887.  I  need  only  say  that  as  it  gains  in 
years  this  picture  gains  in  quality.  Since 
it  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  it  has  ac- 
quired a  richness  of  aspect,  a  harmony 
and  depth  of  tone,  and  a  mystery  of  sur- 
face that  make  it  comparable  to  the  great 
works  which  admiration  has  definitively 
classed.  As  for  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Boit, 
I  remember  admiring  it  in  the  Royal 
Academy  at  London  in  1888,  and  remark- 
ing how  miserable  and  laborious  all  the 
pictures  looked  that  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  hung  near  this  novel  vision  of 
femininity  rendered  with  such  wonder- 
ful cleverness  and  distinction  of  touch. 
This  portrait  has  those  qualities  of  spon- 
taneity, directness,  and  rareness  of  aspect 
which  stamp  Mr.  Sargent's  best  work. 

"  Carnation,  Lily,  Lily,  Rose"  is  a  rare 
vision  which  the  artist  may  have  seen 
some  summer  evening  perhaps  as  his  boat 
glided  past  those  fairy  English  gardens 
that  slope  down  to  the  water's  edge  along 
the  Thames.  It  represents  some  little 
girls  busily  lighting  up  a  garden  at  dusk. 
The  impression  given  by  the  picture  ren- 
ders precisely  what  must  have  been  the 
charm  of  the  spectacle  in  nature,  namely, 
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for  the  eye,  the  intensity  of  the  color 
heightened  by  the  incipient  conflict  be- 
tween lamp-light  and  daylight  —  the 
lamp-light  only  just  beginning  to  make 
the  paper  lanterns  glow  more  strongly 
than  the  flowers;  and  for  the  mind,  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  children  are 
working  at  this  preparation  for  an  illu- 
mination, unconsciously  becoming  a  part 
of  the  scene,  like  so  many  moths  or  fire- 
flies. This  picture  is  a  work  of  exqui- 
site beauty  and  refinement,  one  of  those 
delicate  dreams  of  color  and  dainty  form 
that  nature  suggests  and  the  artist  real- 
izes only  in  moments  of  peculiarly  pro- 
pitious inspiration. 

Mr.  Alexander  Harrison  first  made  his 
mark  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  1882,  with  a 
charming  picture  called  "  Chateaux  en  Es- 
pagne,"  which  is  reproduced  in  our  en- 
graving, and  remains  one  of  the  artist's 
best  works.  In  the  Salon  of  1884  Mr. 
Harrison  again  obtained  great  success 
with  a  marine  called  "Crepuscule,"  which 
lie  followed  up  in  the  Salon  of  1885  with 
"La  Vague."  and  in  the  Salon  of  188G 
with  "En  Arcadie."  The  above-men- 
tioned four  pictures  all  figured  in  the 
Universal  Exhibition,  and  represent  up  to 
the  present  the  artist's  greatest  and  most 
successful  efforts.  The  blue-eyed  boy  ly- 
ing on  his  back  on  the  sands  and  dream- 
ing beside  his  castle  of  mussel  shells  and 
r<-<-ds  was  painted  under  the  influence  of 
Bastien-Lepage,  who  has  been  Mr.  Harri- 
son's guiding  genius  much  more  than  his 
official  master,  Gerorne.  The  key-note  of 
Mr.  Harrison's  art  is  truth  to  nature:  he 
is  a  disciple  of  the  phin  air  movement, 
and  of  the  evolution  which  was  deter- 
mined in  French  art  by  Manet,  who  open- 
ed the  eyes  of  the  modern  painters  to  the 
diffused  vibrations  of  out-door  light,  and 
showed  them  how  to  decompose  color,  and 
to  fix  the  real  effect  by  establishing  rig- 
orously the  series  of  relations.  This  has 
been  Mr.  Harrison's  great  preoccupation 
in  his  many  studies  of  sea  and  sky  in  the 
infinite  variety  of  aspects  which  sunlight, 
moonshine,  and  cloud  formations  impart 
to  them.  In  these  marines  Mr.  Harrison 
is  absolutely  personal.  His  vision  of  the 
infinite  expanse  of  the  restless  ocean,  of 
the  impressive  stillness  of  the  silent  sky 
when  the  blackness  of  night  looms  up 
over  the  horizon,  of  the  viscous  surface  of 
the  rolling  waves  that  seem  to  moan  and 
wail  in  the  awfulness  of  the  vast  solitude, 
has  a  grandeur  that  a  poet's  majestic  met- 


aphors could  alone  describe.  It  is  a 
vision  more  penetrating,  more  complex, 
more  prismatically  brilliant,  than  any 
painter  has  before  enjoyed,  a  vision  now 
tragic  and  morose,  but  more  often  delicate 
and  infinite  in  fine  nuances  like  mother- 
of-pearl  or  opal.  The  ''Crepuscule"  and 
4iLa  Yugut.  "  apart  from  their  charm  as 
visions  of  nature,  are  of  inexhaustible  in- 
terest as  studies  of  color  and  of  values. 
The  mere  chromatic  aspect  of  Mr.  Harri- 
son's marines  gives  to  the  eye  direct  phys- 
ical enjoyment  before  the  brain  perceives 
that  this  color  reproduces  the  instantane- 
ous phases  of  cloud  and  water,  and  before 
analysis  reveals  how  curious  is  the  artist's 
precise  notation  of  the  appearance  of  the 
curling  wave,  and  of  the  wash  that  swirls 
in  successive  and  ever-widening  curves 
chasing  each  other  over  the  smooth  sands, 
each  with  its  glassy  sheet  of  mirror-like 
surface  that  reflects  the  sky. 

Mi-.  Harrison's  ;1En  Arcadie/' in  spite 
of  its  title,  contains  nothing  fanciful  or 
imported  from  dream-land:  it  is  entirely 
from  nature.  The  modern  French  school 
of  painting  of  the  past  fifteen  years  is 
based  on  two  principles,  namely,  the  ob- 
servation of  values  and  the  integrity  of 
the  subject.  The  idea  that  has  been  pro- 
fessed, perhaps  to  excess,  is  that  to  make 
a  picture  we  do  not  need  dramatic  or  sen- 
timental stories,  neither  the  pear-shaped 
tears  of  Greuze  nor  the  stupendous  ad- 
ventures of  Sennacherib.  The  theory  is 
that  truth  suffices,  or,  in  other  words,  all 
that  can  be  demanded  of  an  artist  is  sin- 
cere observation,  logical  execution,  and 
emancipation  from  academic  influence, 
or,  as  others  might  say,  individuality  and 
sel f-respect.  :  1  En  Arcadie  "  contains  the 
result  of  the  application  of  this  theory  to 
nude  figures  in  the  open  air.  Beside  a 
stream,  beyond  which  is  a  flowery  mea- 
dow  and  an  enclosing  curtain  of  trees,  Ls 
a  carpet  of  velvety  grass  and  flowers, 
studded  with  gnarled  willows  and  sil- 
very birches,  through  whose  branches  the 
afternoon  sun  strikes  and  forms  a  golden 
mosaic  on  the  sward.  In  this  landscape 
some  nude  women  are  reposing  after  their 
bath,  sitting  or  reclining  in  the  grass, 
while  one  in  the  foreground  stands,  and 
with  uplifted  arms  grasps  the  branch 
above  her  head,  and  remains  in  languid 
pose,  talking  to  one  who  sits  on  her  left — 
dryads  that  are  entirely  human,  and  even 
modern,  for  the  artist  has  made  no  effort 
to  conceal  his  method  of  realizing  his 


"  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  BARONNE  B." 

From  the  painting  by  Julius  L.  Stewart. 
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Arcadian  vision:  lie  lias  simply  painted 
modern  women  nude  in  the  open  air,  and 
reproduced,  with  the  sincerity  of  contem- 
porary analysis,  the  aspect  of  flesh  that 
habitually  wears  clothes  as  it  appears  in 
the  unusual  conditions  of  nudity.  In 
painting  both  the  landscape  and  the  fig- 
ures Mr.  Harrison  has  sought  to  attain 
truth  to  nature;  not  the  mere  textual  im- 
age and  reproduction,  hut,  truth  in  tone 
and  relative  values.  The  sun  is  not  seen 
in  the  picture  itself,  but  it  pervades  the 
whole  in  the  light  green  of  the  grass,  in 
the  shadows  which  are  only  attenuated 
light,  on  the  bodies  of  the  women,  which 
are  enveloped  in  the  caresses  of  varied 
and  conflicting  reflected  lights.  The  land- 
scape of  "En  Arcadie"  is  perfection;  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  more  absolute  and 
delicate  illusion  of  sunny  woodland. 

Of  the  landscapes  exhibited  the  finest 
and  the  most  personal  were  those  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Davis,  "Un  Soir  d'Hiver,"  "La 
Arallee  en  le  Soir,"  "  LeVersantde  la  Col - 
line,"  and  "  Le  Soir  apres  I'Orage."  Mr. 
Davis  gives  us  refined  and  poetical  vis- 
ions of  nature  which  are  at  once  realistic 
and  lyrical,  and  which  do  not  remain 
mere  cold  reproductions  of  the  material 
aspect  of  nature,  but  represent  nature  in- 
fused with  the  emotions  that  it  provokes 
in  the  soul  of  the  spectator.  The  cold 
blue-gray  solitude  of  water,  rushes,  and 
sky  called  "A„Winter  Evening"  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  very  best  modern  laud- 
scapes  in  the  Exhibition,  beautiful  in  tone, 
distinguished  in  sentiment, and  conceived 
with  an  intensity  and  a  completeness  that 
are  absolute.  Another  of  this  artist's  pic- 
tures, representing  a  green  valley  invad- 
ed by  the  encroaching  gloom  of  twilight, 
with  a  white  cloud  of  pearly  mist  steal- 
ing over  the  tranquil  and  weary  expanse 
of  verdure,  gives  with  equal  intensity  an 
impression  of  melancholy  stillness,  of  the 
immensity  of  the  valley  and  its  bounding 
hills,  and  of  the  awful  fascination  of  the 
majesty  of  Night,  that  covers  the  earth  as 
it  were  with  a  shroud  of  silence  and  of 
mystery.  Mr.  Davis  has  made  his  mark 
discreetly  but  surely  at  the  Salons  of  the 
last  six  years;  his  exhibit  at  the  Champ 
de  Mars  gives  him  rank  amongst  the  great 
hmdscapists  of  the  day,  as  an  artist  singu- 
larly sensitive  to  the  soul  charm  as  well 
as  to  the  color  charm  of  nature. 

Mr.  George  Hitchcock  revealed  himself, 
a  late-comer  in  art,  at  the  Salon  in  1887, 
when  his  "Tulip-growing  in  Holland  "at 


once  made  him  almost  famous.  In  the 
background  of  the  picture  is  a  curtain  of 
trees,  and  nestling  under  the  trees  a  house, 
and  in  front  of  the  house  tulips,  band  af- 
ter band,  parallel  and  regular,  rose,  white, 
yellow,  and  red;  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
natural  carpet  of  flowers  stands  the  lady 
of  the  house,  in  Dutch  costume,  hesitating, 
scissors  in  hand,  which  tulip  she  shall  cut. 
This  lovely  vision  of  floral  color  figured 
in  the  Universal  Exhibition,  together  with 
"  The  Annunciation"  (Salon  of  1888),  and 
a  new  picture  of  Dutch  figures  in  pale 
and  pearly  landscape,  called  "Materni- 
ty." This  last  is  charming  in  aspect  and 
most  delicate,  in  tone;  the  landscape  is 
exquisite;  the  figures  alone  betray  the 
inevitable  weakness  of  opsimathy,  and 
that,  too,  all  the  more  so  as  they  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  foreground.  Neverthe- 
less, you  feel  that  this  picture  is  the  work 
of  a  singularly  artistic  temperament. 
The  same  impression  is  given  by  "The 
Annunciation,"  reproduced  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving.  This  picture  is  a  har- 
mony in  green  and  silver.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  a  plot  of  tall-growing  lilies  in 
the  full  glory  of  their  rich  white  bloom; 
a  dark  hedge  of  lilac  bushes,  broken  hei'e 
and  there  by  willows,  separates  the  lily 
garden  from  an  expanse  of  bright  green 
Dutch  landscape  that  fades  away  with  in- 
finite delicacy  of  gradations  toward  the 
distant  horizon  of  pearly  sky.  Against 
the  background  formed  by  the  hedge 
stands  the  Virgin,  personified  by  a  plain 
Dutch  maid,  draped  in  simple  vestments 
of  lilac-gray  tone  and  a  short  cloak  reach- 
ing to  the  waist,  and  wearing  the  white 
muslin  coitfure  of  Holland,  with  streamers 
that  hang  over  the  shoulders.  In  the  idea 
of  the  painter,  Mary  has  just  received  the 
divine  message,  and  with  downcast  eyes 
replies  to  the  angel  invisible  to  profane 
eyes,  "Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord; 
be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word." 

Mr.  Hitchcock's  "Annunciation"  is  dis- 
tinguished and  refined  in  composition  and 
treatment;  the  color  scheme  of  greens  and 
grays  with  exquisite  opaline  transitions  is 
charming;  the  invention  of  the  picture 
implies  intelligent  selection,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  rare  quality  which  we  call 
taste.  To  my  mind  "The  Annunciation" 
is  a  beautiful  work,  one  of  the  most  re- 
lined  and  original  pictures  in  the  Amer- 
ican sect  ion,  and  incontestably  the  vision 
of  a  man  of  delicate  and  artistic  nature. 

Mr.  J.  Gari  Melchers,  whose  name  first 
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appears  in  the  Salon  catalogue  in  1882. 
did  not  make  his  mark  until  the  Salon  of 
1886,  when  lie  exhibited  "Le  Preclie," 
reproduced  in  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ing. At  the  Salon  of  1888  his  "Dutch 
Pilots,"  with  their  placid  faces,  sitting 
round  an  inn  table,  talking- about  the  sea. 
smoking,  and  carving  models  of  boats,  was 
one  of  the  notable  pictures  of  the  year. 
At  the  Universal  Exhibition  Mr.  Melchers 
"was  represented  by  both  these  works,  and 
by  a  very  large  new  picture  representing 
the  celebration  of  communion  in  a  Dutch 
church,  and  containing  some  twenty  life- 
size  and  remarkably  ugly  figures.  Al- 
though Mr.  Melchers  works  by  preference 
in  Holland,  and  although  lie  has  hitherto 
painted  none  but  Dutch  subjects,  he  is 
a  pu pi  I  of  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre,  and 
thoroughly  French  in  the  modernity  and 
quality  of  his  vision.  He  paints  figures 
round  and  solid,  with  a  tendency  toward 
the  complete  illusion  of  materiality.  In  all 
that  concerns  realistic  work  we  cannot 
mention  a  French  artist  who  is  superior 
to  him,  for  Mr.  Melchers  is  marvellously 
skilful :  in  *'  Le  Preclie"  and  in  the  large 
"Communion"  picture  there  are  figures 
and  morceaux  which  are  simply  the  last 
word  of  realism  in  painting.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Melchers's  pictures  are  rich 
in  local  color;  the  attitudes  and  gestures 
of  the  figures  are  full  of  character,  stud- 
ied with  esprit,  drawn  faultlessly,  and 
painted  with  simplicity  and  strength:  the 
composition  is  not  commonplace;  the 
relative  values  are  keenl3*  observed ;  the 
ligures  admirably  enveloped  in  air;  in 
fact  there  is  no  technical  detail,  no  mat- 
ter of  special  knowledge,  no  material 
point,  in  which  Mr.  Melchers  can  be  found 
even  hesitating,  much  less  positively  at 
fault.  His  three  pictures  exhibited  at  the 
Champ  de  Mars  are  thoroughly  remark- 
able works,  and  amongst  the  younger 
painters  of  the  day,  not  only  in  America, 
but  in  Europe,  Mr.  Melchers  has  won  for 
himself  a  very  enviable  and  distinguished 
position.  His  work  is  new  and  quite  per- 
sonal: he  has  both  the  courage  and  the 
strength  to  be  himself.  Doubtless  these 
pews  full  of  Dutch  women  and  girls  in 
their  quaint  headdresses  interest  many 
people.  The  sturdy  pilots,  too,  and  the 
plain-looking',  cheesy-faced  people  gather- 
ed round  the  communion  table  in  a  bare 
and  gray-walled  Dutch  church,  will  find 
admirers  who  will  be  struck  by  the  senti- 
ment of  the  subject,  by  the  illusion  of 


life,  and  by  the  rendering  of  common- 
place features  and  ordinary  character- 
istics that  the  first-comers  can  appreciate. 
Put  is  the  admiration  of  such  as  these 
sufficient  for  the  artist's  ambition?  Is  the 
theory  of  the  integrity  of  the  subject  so 
incontestable  as  some  maintain  it  to  be? 
Are  we  not  beginning  to  have  enough 
likenesses  of  ugly  people  of  advanced  age 
and  humble  station  since  fashion  direct- 
ed the  painters  into  the  path  of  peasant 
portraiture,  and  since  experience  has 
shown  them  that  it  is  far  easier  to  paint 
the  wrinkled  parchment  face  of  a  stupid 
old  hag  than  to  reproduce  the  grace,  the 
elegance,  and  refinement  of  a  beautiful 
woman?  Mr.  Melchers  appears  to  have 
skill  and  talent  enough  to  attempt  the 
noblest  and  most  ambitious  enterprises. 
He  has  already  shown  himself  to  be  a 
draughtsman  and  a  painter;  the  future 
will  show  whether  this  brilliant  young 
man  has  the  supreme  gifts  of  taste  and  of 
beautiful  invention  that  will  make  him 
an  artist  and  a  creator.  Of  the  three 
pictures  which  he  exhibits  at  the  Univer- 
sal Exhibition  the  most  interesting  is 
"  Le  Preclie."  which  has  certain  qualities 
of  delicacy  and  refinement  that  make  it 
charming  to  the  eye.  In  his  last  and 
most  ambitious  picture,  "The  Commun- 
ion." which  is  positively  and  frankly 
ugly,  Mr.  Melchers  seems  to  tend  rather 
toward  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Courbet,  whose  vision  of  nature  is  that  of 
an  impersonal  observer,  very  searching, 
but  without  lyrism  or  charm — of  Courbet, 
who  above  all  things  studied  the  volume 
of  bodies,  their  thickness  rather  than 
their  silhouette  against  the  layers  of 
transparent  air,  and  the  diversity  rather 
than  the  lightness  and  daintiness  of  the 
effect. 

The  remarks  we  have  just  made  about 
the  disproportion  between  the  talent  ex- 
pended and  the  subject  treated  apply  also 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  Walter  Gay,  who  was 
represented  by  a  large  picture  called 
"Charity,"  by  the  "Benedicite"  (Salon  of 
1 SSS i .  reproduced  in  our  engraving  from 
the  original  in  the  Musee  du  Luxembourg, 
by  "Les  Fileuses"  (Salon  of  188;")),  and  by 
some  genre  pictures  of  no  special  interest. 
Mr.  Gay.  a  pupil  of  Bonnat,  began  his  ca- 
reer at  the  Salon  of  1879  with  "  Une  Lecon 
d'Escrime,"  which  betrayed  the  influence 
of  the  Fortuny  school.  For  some  years 
he  continued  painting  genre  and  costume 
pictures  with  extreme  virtuosity  ;  and 
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appears  in  the  Salon  catalogue  in  1882, 
did  not  make  his  mark  until  the  Salon  of 
1886,  when  he  exhibited  "  Le  Preche," 
reproduced  in  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ing. At  the  Salon  of  1888  his  "Dutch 
Pilots,"  with  their  placid  faces,  sitting 
round  an  inn  table,  talking  about  the  sea, 
smoking,  and  carving  models  of  boats,  was 
one  of  the  notable  pictures  of  the  year. 
At  the  Universal  Exhibition  Mr.  Melchers 
was  represented  by  both  these  works,  and 
by  a  very  large  new  picture  representing 
the  celebration  of  communion  in  a  Dutch 
church,  and  containing  some  twenty  life- 
size  and  remarkably  ugly  figures.  Al- 
though Mr.  Melchers  works  by  preference 
in  Holland,  and  although  he  has  hitherto 
painted  none  but  Dutch  subjects,  he  is 
a  pupil  of  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre,  and 
thoroughly  French  in  the  modernity  and 
quality  of  his  vision.  He  paints  figures 
round  and  solid,  with  a  tendency  toward 
the  complete  illusion  of  materiality.  In  all 
that  concerns  realistic  work  we  cannot 
mention  a  French  artist  who  is  superior 
to  him,  for  Mr.  Melchers  is  marvellously 
skilful:  in  "  Le  Preche"  and  in  the  large 
"Communion"  picture  there  are  figures 
and  morceaux  which  are  simply  the  last 
word  of  realism  in  painting.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Melchers's  pictures  are  rich 
in  local  color;  the  attitudes  and  gestures 
of  the  figures  are  full  of  character,  stud- 
ied with  esprit,  drawn  faultlessly,  and 
painted  with  simplicity  and  strength;  the 
composition  is  not  commonplace;  the 
relative  values  are  keenly  observed ;  the 
figures  admirably  enveloped  in  air;  in 
fact  there  is  no  technical  detail,  no  mat- 
ter of  special  knowledge,  no  material 
point,  in  which  Mr.  Melchers  can  be  found 
even  hesitating,  much  less  positively  at 
fault.  His  three  pictures  exhibited  at  the 
Champ  de  Mars  are  thoroughly  remark- 
able works,  and  amongst  the  younger 
painters  of  the  day,  not  only  in  America, 
but  in  Europe,  Mr.  Melchers  lias  won  for 
himself  a  very  enviable  and  distinguished 
position.  His  work  is  new  and  quite  per- 
sonal; he  has  both  the  courage  and  the 
strength  to  be  himself.  Doubtless  these 
pews  full  of  Dutch  women  and  girls  in 
their  quaint  head-dresses  interest  many 
people.  The  sturdy  pilots,  too,  and  the 
]>]  a  in-looking,  cheesy-faced  people  gather- 
ed round  the  communion  table  in  a  bare 
and  gray-walled  Dutch  church,  will  find 
admirers  who  will  be  struck  by  the  senti- 
ment of  the  subject,  by  the  illusion  of 


life,  and  by  the  rendering  of  common- 
place features  and  ordinary  character- 
istics that  the  first-comers  can  appreciate. 
But  is  the  admiration  of  such  as  these 
sufficient  for  the  artist's  ambition?  Is  the 
theory  of  the  integrity  of  the  subject  so 
incontestable  as  some  maintain  it  to  be? 
Are  we  not  beginning  to  have  enough 
likenesses  of  ugly  people  of  advanced  age 
and  humble  station  since  fashion  direct- 
ed the  painters  into  the  path  of  peasant 
portraiture,  and  since  experience  has 
shown  them  that  it  is  far  easier  to  paint 
the  wrinkled  parchment  face  of  a  stupid 
old  hag  than  to  reproduce  the  grace,  the 
elegance,  and  refinement  of  a  beautiful 
woman?  Mr.  Melchers  appears  to  have 
skill  and  talent  enough  to  attempt  the 
noblest  and  most  ambitious  enterprises. 
He  has  already  shown  himself  to  be  a 
draughtsman  and  a  painter;  the  future 
will  show  whether  this  brilliant  young 
man  has  the  supreme  gifts  of  taste  and  of 
beautiful  invention  that  will  make  him 
an  artist  and  a  creator.  Of  the  three 
pictures  which  he  exhibits  at  the  Univer- 
sal Exhibition  the  most  interesting  is 
"Le  Preche,"  which  has  certain  qualities 
of  delicacy  and  refinement  that  make  it 
charming  to  the  eye.  In  his  last  and 
most  ambitious  picture,  "The  Commun- 
ion,-' which  is  positively  and  frankly 
ugly,  Mr.  Melchers  seems  to  tend  rather 
toward  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Courbet,  whose  vision  of  nature  is  that  of 
an  impersonal  observer,  very  searching, 
but  without  lyrism  or  charm — of  Courbet, 
who  above  all  tilings  studied  the  volume 
of  bodies,  their  thickness  rather  than 
their  silhouette  against  the  layers  of 
transparent  air,  and  the  diversity  rather 
than  the  lightness  and  daintiness  of  the 
effect. 

The  remarks  we  have  just  made  about 
the  disproportion  between  the  talent  ex- 
pended and  the  subject  treated  apply  also 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  Walter  Gay,  who  was 
represented  by  a  large  picture  called 
' '  Charity,"  by  the  ' '  Benedicite  "  (Salon  of 
1888),  reproduced  in  our  engraving  from 
the  original  in  the  Musee  du  Luxembourg, 
by  "  Les  Fileuses"  (Salon  of  1885),  and  by 
some  genre  pictures  of  no  special  interest. 
Mr.  Gay,  a  pupil  of  Bonnat,  began  his  ca- 
reer at  the  Salon  of  1879  with  ' '  Une  Lecon 
d'Escrime,"  which  betrayed  the  influence 
of  the  Fortuny  school.  For  some  years 
he  continued  painting  genre  and  costume 
pictures  with  extreme  virtuosite ;  and 
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and  "La  Lecture"  (1878),  "Portrait  of 
Lady  A."  H87'.)).  "L'Ete"  and  a  portrait 
of  Mile.  E.  S.  (1SS2).  "UneCourauCaire" 
(1883),  "  A  Five-o'clock  Tea"  (1884),  "A 
Hunt  Ball"  (1885),  "Full  Speed"  (1886), 
"La  Berge,  Bougival"  (1SS7).  "Portrait 
of  the  ViVomtesse  (I.  d  A."  (188S).  At 
the  Paris  Exhibition  Mr.  Stewart  made  a 
brilliant  show  w  ith  his  "limit  Pall,"  a 
new  picture  in  the  same  vein  called  the 
Hunt  Supper,"  "La  Berge,  Bougival," 
an  ( )riental  scene  representing  "  A  Court- 
yard at  Cairo,"  and  three  portraits,  of 
which  (me,  '"Portrait  of  the  Baron  ne  B. ," 
a  charming  and  refined  figure  in  white,  is 
reproduced  in  our  engraving.  Mr.  Stew- 
art excels  in  depicting  scenes  and  details 
of  social  elegance,  and  in  brilliant  and 
clever  painting  he  vies  with  the  most 
skilful. 

Mr.  Charles  Sprague  Pearce's  first  Salon 
pictures  were  a  portrait.  (1876),  the  "Death 
of  the  First-born"  (1877),  "Abraham's 
Sacrifice"  (1N7D),  and  the  "Beheading  of 
St.  John"  (1881).  These  were  the  work 
of  an  excellent  pupil  of  Bonnat  who  had 
not  vet  found  his  way.  In  the  Salon  of 
1883  Mr.  Pearce  exhibited  the  "Prelude," 
an  excellent  genre  picture  representing  a 
girl  playing  a  guitar,  and  the  "Water- 
carrier,"  a  peasant  maid  carrying  pitchers 
in  a  pale  Picardy  landscape.  Mr.  Pearce's 
Salon  pictures  in  the  following  years — 
"  Peines  de  Cceur  (1885),  "  Une  Bergere" 
(1SSI5),  "St.  Genevieve"  (1887),  "Reutree 
du  Troupeau"  (1888) — classed  him  defini- 
tively amongst  the  successful  painters  of 
rustic  landscape-and-figure  subjects,  treat- 
ed with  all  the  technical  skill,  close  obser- 
vation, and  simple  handling  which  the 
modern  French  school  demands,  but  at 
the  same  time  with  a  point  of  sentiment 
dominating  the  general  realism.  At  the 
Universal  Exhibition  Mi-.  Pearce  was  rep- 
resented by  a  portrait,  "La  Melancolie," 
"  Le  Soir,"  and  "Une  Bergere."  The 
last,  a  souvenir  of  Picardy,  is  repro- 
duced in  our  engraving,  and  represents 
tie-  artist  at  his  best.  On  a  sloping  hill- 
side, with  a  rugged  path  straggling  up 
toward  the  horizon  between  fields  of  stub- 
ble and  stacked  corn,  a  flock  of  sheep  is 
seen  browsing,  while  in  the  foreground 
stands  a  shepherdess  resting,  with  her 
hands  on  her  staff,  her  eyes  cast  down  in 
vacant  thoughtlessness,  her  attitude;  that 
of  stolid  weariness,  unless  it  be  one  of 
hallucination  and  day-dreaming.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  picture  is  an  admi- 


rable rendering  of  open  air,  luminous  dis- 
tance, and  gray  atmospheric  effects,  and 
the  figure  of  the  shepherdess  is  painted 
with  great  cleverness.  "Le  Soir"  repre- 
sents a  shepherd  and  his  dog  watching  a 
flock  of  sheep  in  a  landscape  bathed  in 
the  silvery  sheen  of  moonlight.  The 
shepherd,  draped  in  his  ample  cloak, 
leans  on  his  crook,  with  his  back  turned 
to  the  spectator,  in  an  attitude  of  singular 
impressiveness  ;  the  landscape  conveys 
the  idea  of  immensity  and  solemn  calm; 
the  general  aspect  of  the  picture  is  ex- 
tremely refined  and  full  of  poetical  senti- 
ment. 

Mr.  Edwin  Lord  Weeks  began  to  ex- 
hibit at  the  Salon  in  1878,  and  continued 
with  subjects  from  Tangier  and  Morocco 
until  1884,  when  he  sent  a  souvenir  of 
Indian  travel,  a  "Hindoo  Sanctuary  at 
Bombay."  In  1885  he  exhibited  at  the 
Salon  the  large  picture  reproduced  in  our 
engraving,  "Le  Dernier  Voyage, "a  souve- 
nir of  the  Ganges.  At  the  Salon  of  1886 
Mr.  Weeks  exhibited  "The  Return  of  the 
Mogul  Emperor  from  the  Grand  Mosque 
of  Delhi";  in  1887,  some  Bombay  Baya- 
deres; in  1888,  a  "Rajah  of  Jodhpore." 
At  the  Universal  Exhibition  Mr.  Weeks 
was  represented  by  his  "Dernier  Voy- 
age," his  "Rajah  of  Jodhpore,"  a  "Hin- 
doo Marriage  Procession  "  passing  through 
the  quaint  streets  of  Ahmedabad,  and 
some  minor  works.  Mr.  Weeks  is  gifted 
with  great  facility  ;  his  skill  and  sureness 
of  eye  and  of  hand  in  dealing  with  vast 
scenes  are  remarkable.  No  one  has  treated 
with  greater  effect  and  with  such  unhesi- 
tating directness  the  grand  architectural 
backgrounds  of  India,  with  their  pluri- 
color  richness  and  splendor  of  detail.  An 
excellent  example  of  Mr.  Weeks's  skill  in 
mise  <'ii  scene  is  the  large  picture  repro- 
duced in  our  engraving.  Two  Hindoo 
fakirs  are  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
holy  town  of  Benares.  One  of  them 
being  at  the  point  of  death,  his  comrade 
is  making  haste  to  take  him  across  the 
sacred  Ganges,  so  that  he  may  breathe  his 
last  on  its  hank.  Such  is  the  scene  de- 
picted, with,  in  the  background,  a  vision 
of  holy  India — temples,  pagodas,  funeral 
pyres,  fakirs,  and  men  of  all  kinds  shel- 
tering themselves  from  the  blazing  sun 
under  umbrellas  that  look  like  gigantic 
white  mushrooms;  and,  in  the  foreground, 
the  broad  Ganges,  with  its  flotsam  of  pious 
corpses  escorted  by  carrion-crows.  This 
picture  shows  Mr.  Weeks's  dramatic  and 
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scenic  qualities,  and  his  careful  observa- 
tion of  Oriental  ail*  and  color.  In  the 
"Hindoo  Marriage"  and  the  "Rajah  of 
Jodhpore"  we  admire  Mr.  Weeks's  facul- 
ty of  composing-  and  setting'  on  foot  ;i 
great  scene,  comprising  landscape,  archi- 
tecture, animals,  and  countless  ligures, 
■with  all  their  diverse  costumes,  attitudes, 
and  multifarious  accessories.  And  this 
faculty,  it  may  be  added,  is  not  common 
in  these  days  of  a,  "  realism"  which  is  too 
often  content  to  limit  its  ell'orts  to  paint- 
ing "studies." 

Mr.  C.  S.  Iveinhart,  who  isso  well  known 
to  our  readers  as  an  illustrator  of  inex- 
haustible invention  and  alert  expression, 
figured  at  the  Universal. Exhibition  with 
two  important  works,  "  Watching  for  the 
Absent"  (Salon  1888)  and  "  Une  Epave" 
(Salon  1887),  the  latter  reproduced  in  our 
engraving.  Both  these  pictures  are  irre- 
proachably drawn  and  painted;  the  com- 
position is  adequate;  the  men  and  women 
are  life-like;  the  general  aspect  is  effec- 
tive in  a  realistic  way.  Mr.  Reinhart 
has  a  mind  peopled  with  souvenirs  of 
scenes,  objects,  and  types,  an  ocular  mem- 
ory of  singular  retentiveness,  and  perfect 
command  of  all  the  material  processes  of 
drawing,  in  short.,  a.  combination  of  rare 
gifts  which  make  him  one  of  the  few  em- 
inent illustrators  of  the  day.  His  two 
oil-paintings  show  that  he  has  also  ade- 
quate command  of  all  the  material  pro- 
cesses of  painting.  Mr.  Reinhart  also  ex- 
hibited some  delicate  tone  studies  in  oil 
and  a  number  of  black  and  white  draw- 
ings, whose  excellence  needs  not  to  be 
vaunted  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine. 

Mr.  Henry  Mosler,  although  professing 
to  he  a  pupil  of  1  [chert,  under  whom  he 
studied  for  six  months,  is  more  truly  in- 
debted  to  the  schools  of  Dusseldorf  and 
Munich  for  such  artistic  education  as  he 
has  received.  Since  1878,  when  his  name 
first  begins  to  ap]>ear  regularly  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Salon,  he  has  worked 
sedulously  and  conscientiously  at  the 
production  of  pictures  that  have  always 
proved  to  be  interesting  and  popular. 
The  number  of  these  works  is  considera- 
ble.  Their  titles,  like  the  subjects  treated, 
are  generally  anecdotic,  such  as  "The 
Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,"  now  in  the 
Musee  du  Luxembourg;  "The  Wedding 
Gown";  "The  Village  Clock  -  maker" ; 
"The  Wedding  Morning";  the  "Visit  of 
the  Marchioness'" :  "  The  Coming  Storm"  ; 
a  "Breton  Harvest  Dance";  for  Mr.  Mos- 


ler, it  must  he  added,  has  an  especial  af- 
fection for  the  customs  and  costumes  of 
Brittany.  The  qualities  of  Mr.  Mosler 
are  homely  sentiment,  a  talent  for  telling 
an  obvious  story  such  as  ordinary  people 
can  comprehend  and  enjoy,  and  an  execu- 
tion which  is  always  adequate  and  often 
excellent  so  far  as  it  goes.  At  the  Uni- 
versal Exhibition  Mr.  Mosler's  principal 
pictures  were  the  "Last  Moments,"  the 
"Breton  Harvest  Dance,"  "The  young 
Ilagpiper,"  and  the  "Last  Sacraments." 
Our  engraving  represents,  one  of  Mr.  Mos- 
lems pleasing  interiors,  a  family  scene 
called  "  Morning." 

American  sculpture  was  very  sparingly 
represented  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The 
only  work  of  incontestable  and  really 
high  merit  was  Mr.  Paul  Wayland  Bart- 
letfs  bronze  "  The  Bear  Trainer,"  a  group 
full  of  grace,  intelligent  observation,  and 
intimate  charm.  Mr.  Bartlett  is  an  artist 
exceedingly  skilful  in  execution,  and  al- 
ways distinguished  in  the  conception  of 
his  subjects. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Millet  was  represented  in  the 
United  States  section  by  "A  Handmaiden"' 
and  "A  difficult  Duet";  but,  for  reasons 
which  do  not  concern  us,  his  best  picture, 
"The  Piping  Times  of  Peace,"  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  English  department.  Of 
late  years  Mr.  Millet  lias  acquired  a  dis- 
tinguished position  in  England,  side  by 
side  with  men  like  Marcus  Stone,  Henry 
Woods,  and  Luke  Fildes.  His  work,  as 
exemplified  in  the  picture  reproduced  in 
our  engraving,  for  instance,  or  in  the 
"Love-Letter,"  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1888,  is  thoroughly  English; 
it.  has  the  English  qualities  of  sentiment 
and  of  careful  and  dainty  technique,  and 
that  peculiarly  English  observation  which 
is  devoted  to  seizing  the  expressive  move- 
ments of  the  human  physiognomy,  and 
conveying  with  the  utmost  intensity  the 
anecdotic  effect  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Mil- 
let does  not  revel  in  painting  considered 
as  being  by  itself  one  of  the  line  arts;  his 
intention  is  almost  as  much  literary  as  it 
is  artistic;  an  episode  of  life,  an  anecdote, 
a  state  of  soul  rendered  manifest  in  a 
pleasing  manner  and  in  the  midst  of  curi- 
ous and  amusing  accessories,  studied  with 
the  minuteness  and  neatness  of  touch  of 
the  later  old  Dutch  masters — such  is  Ml'. 
M  i I  h  t's  conception  of  his  art. 

The  works  above  mentioned  are  those 
which  made  the  reputation  and  success 
of  the  United  States  section,  or,  in  other 
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scenic  qualities,  and  his  careful  observa- 
tion of  Oriental  air  and  color.  In  the 
"Hindoo  Marriage'' and  the  "Rajah  of 
Jodhpore''  we  admire  Mr.  Weeks's  facul- 
ty of  composing'  and  setting-  on  foot  a 
great  scene  comprising  landscape,  archi- 
tecture, animals,  and  countless  figures, 
with  all  their  diverse  costumes,  attitudes, 
and  multifarious  accessories.  And  this 
faculty,  it  may  be  added,  is  not  common 
in  these  days  of  a  "  realism"  which  is  too 
often  content  to  limit  its  efforts  to  paint- 
ing "studies." 

Mr.  C.  S.  Reinhart,  who  is  so  well  known 
to  our  readers  as  an  illustrator  of  inex- 
haustible invention  and  alert  expression, 
figured  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  with 
two  important  works,  "  Watching  for  the 
Absent"  (Salon  1888)  and  "  Une  Epave" 
(Salon  1887),  the  latter  reproduced  in  our 
engraving.  Both  these  pictures  are  irre- 
proachably di-awn  and  painted;  the  com- 
position is  adequate;  the  men  and  women 
are  life-like;  the  general  aspect  is  effec- 
tive in  a  realistic  way.  Mr.  Reinhart 
has  a  mind  peopled  with  souvenirs  of 
scenes,  objects,  and  types,  an  ocular  mem- 
ory of  singular  retentiveness,  and  perfect 
command  of  all  the  material  processes  of 
drawing,  in  short,  a  combination  of  rare 
gifts  which  make  him  one  of  the  few  em- 
inent illustrators  of  the  day.  His  two 
oil-paintings  show  that  he  has  also  ade- 
quate command  of  all  the  material  pro- 
cesses of  painting.  Mr.  Reinhart  also  ex- 
hibited  some  delicate  tone  studies  in  oil 
and  a  number  of  black  and  white  draw- 
ings, whose  excellence  needs  not  to  be 
vaunted  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine. 

Mr.  Henry  Mosler,  although  professing 
to  be  a  pupil  of  Hebert,  under  whom  he 
studied  for  six  months,  is  more  truly  in- 
debted to  the  schools  of  Dusseldorf  and 
Munich  for  such  artistic  education  as  he 
has  received.  Siuce  1878,  when  his  name 
first  begins  to  appear  regularly  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Salon,  he  has  worked 
sedulously  and  conscientiously  at  the 
production  of  pictures  that  have  always 
proved  to  be  interesting  and  popular. 
The  number  of  these  works  is  considera- 
ble. Their  titles,  like  the  subjects  treated, 
are  generally  anecdotic,  such  as  "The 
Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,"  now  in  the 
Musee  du  Luxembourg;  "The  Wedding 
Gown";  "The  Village  Clock  -  maker"  ; 
"The  Wedding  Morning";  the  "Visit  of 
the  Marchioness"  ;  "  The  Coming  Storm"  ; 
a  "Breton  Harvest  Dance";  for  Mr.  Mos- 


ler, it  must  be  added,  has  an  especial  af- 
fection for  the  customs  and  costumes  of 
Brittany.  The  qualities  of  Mr.  Mosler 
are  homely  sentiment,  a  talent  for  telling 
an  obvious  story  such  as  ordinary  people 
can  comprehend  and  enjoy,  and  an  execu- 
tion which  is  always  adequate  and  often 
excellent  so  far  as  it  goes.  At  the  Uni- 
versal Exhibition  Mr.  Mosler's  principal 
pictures  were  the  "Last  Moments,"  the 
"Breton  Harvest  Dance,"  "The  young 
Bagpiper,"  and  the  "Last  Sacraments." 
Our  engi-aving  represents  one  of  Mr.  Mos- 
ler's pleasing  interiors,  a  family  scene 
called  "  Morning." 

American  sculpture  was  very  sparingly 
represented  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The 
only  work  of  incontestable  and  really 
high  merit  was  Mr.  Paul  Wayland  Bart- 
lett's  bronze  "  The  Bear  Trainer,"  a  group 
full  of  grace,  intelligent  observation,  and 
intimate  charm.  Mr.  Bartlett  is  an  artist 
exceedingly  skilful  in  execution,  and  ah 
ways  distinguished  in  the  conception  of 
his  subjects. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Millet  was  represented  in  the 
United  States  section  by  "A  Handmaiden" 
and  "A  difficult  Duet";  but,  for  reasons 
which  do  not  concern  us,  his  best  picture, 
"The  Piping  Times  of  Peace,"  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  English  department.  Of 
late  years  Mr.  Millet  has  acquired  a  dis- 
tinguished position  in  England,  side  by 
side  with  men  like  Marcus  Stone,  Henry 
Woods,  and  Luke  Fildes.  His  work,  as 
exemplified  in  the  picture  reproduced  in 
our  engraving,  for  instance,  or  in  the 
"  Love-Letter,"  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1888,  is  thoroughly  English; 
it  has  the  English  qualities  of  sentiment 
and  of  careful  and  dainty  technique,  and 
that  peculiarly  English  observation  which 
is  devoted  to  seizing  the  expressive  move- 
ments of  the  human  physiognomy,  and 
conveying  with  the  utmost  intensity  the 
anecdotic  effect  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Mil- 
let does  not  revel  in  painting  considered 
as  being  by  itself  one  of  the  fine  arts;  his 
intention  is  almost  as  much  literary  as  it 
is  artistic ;  an  episode  of  life,  an  anecdote, 
a  state  of  soul  rendered  manifest  in  a 
pleasing  manner  and  in  the  midst  of  curi- 
ous and  amusing  accessories,  studied  with 
the  minuteness  and  neatness  of  touch  of 
the  later  old  Dutch  masters— such  is  Mr. 
Millet's  conception  of  his  art. 

The  works  above  mentioned  are  those 
which  made  the  reputation  and  success 
of  the  United  States  section,  or,  in  other 
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"  PORTRAIT  OF  WILLIAM  WALTON." 

From  the  painting  by  J.  Carroll  Beckwith 


words,  the  cream  of  the  Exhibition.  But 
besides  these  there  were  many  remark- 
able pictures,  amongst  which  we  may  no- 
tice, with  that  briefness  which  limited 
space  demands,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridgman's  Ori- 
ental scenes,  whose  merits  are  well  estab- 
lished; Mr.  P.  M.  Boggs's  "Place  de  la 
Bastille";  Mr.  Julian  Story's  excellent 
portrait  of  his  father,  and  a  large  his- 
torical composition  of  the  "Black  Prince 
on  the  Battle-field  of  Crecy";  Mr.  Childe 


Hassam's  "Rue  La- 
fayette on  a  Winter 
Evening," a  delicate 
rendering  of  Parisi- 
an atmosphere ;  Mr. 
Walter  MacEwen's 
Dutch  figure  sub- 
jects ;  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey Moore's  ex 
quisite  Japanese 
studies ;  an  excel- 
lent portrait  of  Mr. 
Clinton  Peters;  Mr. 
E.  E.  Simmons's 
moonlight  marines ; 
Mr.  Eugene  Vail's 
"Ready  About," 
"  Port  of  Concar- 
neau,"  "La Veuve," 
and  "  Sur  la  Tamise" 
— four  scenes  of  sea- 
faring life,  very 
beautiful  in  color, 
and  amongst  the 
very  strongest  and 
best  pictures  of  the 
kind  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion ;  Mr.  C.  S. 
Forbes's  refined  por- 
trait of  a  lady;  Mr. 
Abbott  Graves's 
flower  pictures ;  Mr. 
Robert  Vonnoh's 
very  strong  por- 
traits ;  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Dow's  landscape 
"Crepuscule";  Miss 
A.  E.  Klumpke's  por- 
trait of  a  lady;  Mr. 
Lionel  Walden's 
two  excellent  pic- 
tures of  shipping  on 
the  Thames;  the  cat- 
tle pieces  of  Messrs. 
H.  Bisbing,  Ogden  . 
Wood,  and  W.  II. 
Howe. 

In  the  United 
States  section  a  broad  distinction  was 
made  between  the  American  artists  resi- 
dent in  Europe  and  those  resident  in 
America,  and  the  works  of  each  were 
hung  in  separate  rooms,  as  if  to  chal- 
lenge comparison.  It  must  be  said  that 
the  comparison  was  disastrous  to  the 
American  artists  resident  in  America,  or 
classed  as  such.  In  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  pictures  of  this  latter  category — 
mostly  works  of  minor  importance — there 
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wore  but  few  exceptional  achievements  to  with  all  the  skill  and  strength  of  the  best 

he  noted.     First  of  all  let  us  mention  Mi'.  German  work  of  the  kind;   Mr.  Frank 

Abbott  H.Thayer's  "Corps  Aile,"  a  white-  Fowler's  portrait  of  a  lady  sitting  on  a 

winged  body  on  a  blue  ground,  with  a  music-stool,  with  a  piano  in  the  back- 


"  CORPS  AIL&." 

From  the  painting  by  Abbott  H.  Thayer. 


face  of  singular  intensity  of  expression,  ground;  Mr.  R.  B.  Brandegee's  excel  hut 
a  beautiful  and  fascinating  vision;  Mr.  portrait  of  a  young  man ;  Mr.  R.  F.  Blum's 
Ch.  F.  Ulrich's  "Promised  Land,"  rep-  "  Venetian  Lace-makers  "  and  his  charm- 
resenting  immigrants  at  Castle  Garden,  ing  black  and  white  drawings;  Mr.  W. 
a  picture  full  of  character,  and  treated  S.  Allen's  "Evening  at  the  Lake'1;  Mr. 
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Hollowell  laughed.  ''I  guess  that's 
so — till  they  get  'em." 

"Or  don't  got  them,"  Henderson  added. 
And  then  both  laughed. 

"It  looks  as  if  it  would  go  through  this 
time.  Bemis  says  the  C.  D.  's  badly  scared. 
They'll  have  to  come  down  lively." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder.  By  -  the -way, 
look  in  to-morrow.  I've  got  something 
to  show  you." 

Henderson  lit.  his  cigar,  and  they  both 
puffed  in  silence  for  some  moments. 

"By -the- way,  did  I  ever  show  you 
this  Hollowell  took  from  his  breast 
pocket  a  handsome  morocco  case,  and 
handed  it  to  his  companion.  "  I  never 
travel  without  that.  It's  better  than  an 
accident  policy.'1 

Henderson  unfolded  the  case,  and  saw 
seven  photographs — a  showy  -  looking 
handsome  woman  in  lace  and  jewels,  and 
six  children,  handsome  like  their  mother, 
the  whole  group  with  the  photographic 
look  of  prosperity. 

Henderson  looked  at  it  as  if  il  had  been 
a  mirror  of  his  own  destiny,  and  express- 
ed his  admiration. 

"Yes.  it's  hard  to  beat,"  Hollowell 
confessed,  with  a  soft  look  in  his  face. 
"  It's  not  for  sale.  Seven  figures  wouldn't 
touch  it.''  He  looked  at  it  lovingly  be- 
fore he  put  it  up,  and  then  added: 
"Well,  there's  a  figure  for  each.  Rod- 
ney, and  a  big  nest-egg  for  the  old  wo- 
man besides.  There's  nothing  like  it. 
old  man.  You'd  better  come  in."  And 
he  put  his  hand  affectionately  on  Hen- 
derson's knee. 

Jeremiah  Hollowell — commonly  known 
as  .lorry — was  a  remarkable  man.  Thirty 
years  ago  he  had  come  to  the  city  from 
Maine  as  a  "  hand  "  on  a  coast  schooner, 
obtained  employment  in  a  railroad  yard, 
then  as  a  freight  conductor,  gone  West, 
become  a  contractor,  in  which  position 
a  lucky  hit  set  him  on  the  road  of  the 
unscrupulous  accumulation  of  property. 
He  was  now  a  railway  magnate,  the  presi- 
dent of  a  system,  a  manipulator  of  dex- 
terity and  courage.  All  this  would  not 
have  come  about  if  his  big  head  had  not 
been  packed  with  common-sense  brains, 
and  he  had  not  had  uncommon  will  and 
force  of  character.  Success  had  developed 
the  best  side  of  him,  the  family  side;  and 
the  worst  side  of  him — a  brutal  determina- 
tion to  increase  his  big  fortune.  He  was 
not  hampered  by  any  scruples  in  business, 
but  he  had  the  good  sense  to  deal  squarely 


with  his  friends  when  he  had  distinctly 
agreed  to  do  so. 

Henderson  did  not  respond  to  the 
matrimonial  suggestion;  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  him  to  vulgarize  his  own  affair 
by  hinting  it  to  such  a  man  as  Hollowell ; 
but  they  soon  fell  into  serious  talk  about 
schemes  in  which  they  were  both  interest- 
ed. This  talk  so  absorbed  Henderson  that 
after  they  had  reached  the  city  he  had 
walked  some  blocks  toward  his  lodging 
before  he  recalled  his  promise  about  the 
message.  On  his  table  he  found  a  note 
from  Carmen  bidding  him  to  dinner  in- 
formally— an  invitation  which  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  declining  on  account  of  a 
previous  engagement.  And  then  he  went 
to  his  club,  and  passed  a  cheerful  even- 
ing. Why  not?  There  was  nothing  mel- 
ancholy about  the  young  fellows  in  the 
smoking-room,  who  liked  a  good  story  and 
the  latest  gossip,  and  were  attracted  to 
the  society  of  Henderson,  who  was  open- 
handed  and  full  of  animal  spirits,  and 
above  all  bad  a  reputation  for  success  and 
for  being  on  the  inside  of  affairs.  There 
is  nowhere  else  so  much  wisdom  and  such 
understanding  of  life  as  in  a  city  club  of 
young  fellows,  who  have  their  experience 
still,  for  the  most  part,  before  them.  Hen- 
derson was  that  night  in  great  "force" 
— as  the  phrase  is.  His  companions 
thought  he.  had  made  a  lucky  turn,  and 
he  did  not  tell  them  that  he  had  won  the 
love  of  the  finest  girl  in  the  world,  who 
was  at  that  moment  thinking  of  him  as 
fondly  as  he  was  thinking  of  her — but 
this  was  the  subconsciousness  of  his 
gaiety.  Late  at  night,  he  wrote  her  a  long- 
letter — an  honest  letter  of  love  and  ad- 
miration, which  warmed  into  the  tender- 
ness of  devotion  as  it  went,  on;  a  letter 
that  she  never  parted  with  all  her  life 
long:  but  he  left,  a  description  of  the 
loneliness  of  his  evening  without  her  to 
her  imagination. 

Tt  was  for  Margaret  also  a  happy  even- 
ing, but  not  a  calm  one.  and  not  gay.  She 
was  swept  away  by  a  flood  of  emotions. 
She  wanted  to  be  alone,  to  think  it  over, 
every  item  of  the  short  visit,  every  look, 
every  tone.  Was  it  all  true?  The  great 
change  made  her  tremble:  of  the  future 
she  dared  scarcely  think.  She  was  rest- 
less,  but  not  restless  as  before;  she  could 
not  be  calm  in  such  a  great  happiness. 
And  then  the  wonder  of  it.  that  he  should 
choose  her  of  all  others — he  who  knew  the 
world  so  well,  and  must  have  known  so 
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many  women.  She  followed  liirn  on  his 
journey,  thinking  what  lie  wasdoingnow, 
and  now,  and  now.  She  would  have  given 
the  world  to  see  him  just  for  a  moment, 
to  look  in  his  eyes  and  he  sure  again,  to 
have  him  say  that  little  word  once  more: 
there  was  a  kind  of  pain  in  her  heart,  the 
separation  was  so  cruel  ;  it,  had  been  over 
two  hours  now.  More  than  once  in  the 
evening  she  ran  down  to  the  sitting-room, 
where  her  aunt  was  pretending  to  he  ab- 
sorbed  in  a  book,  to  kiss  her.  to  pet  her,  to 
smooth  her  grayish  hair  and  pat  her  cheek, 
and  get  her  to  talk  about  her  girlhood  days. 
She  was  so  happy  that  tears  were  in  her 
eyes  half  the  time.  At  nine  o'clock  there 
was  a  pull  at  the  bell  that  threatened  to 
drag  the  wire  out,  and  an  insignificant 
little  urchin  appeared  with  a  telegram, 
which  frightened  Miss  Forsythe,  and 
seemed  to  Margaret  to  drop  out  of  heaven. 
Such  an  absurd  thing  to  do  at  night,  said 
the  aunt,  and  then  she  kissed  Margaret, 
and  laughed  a  little,  and  declared  that 
things  had  come  to  a  queer  pass  when 
people  made  love  by  telegraph.  There 
wasn't  any  love  in  the  telegram,  Marga- 
ret said ;  but  she  knew  better— the  sending 
word  of  his  arrival  was  a  marvellous  exhi- 
bition of  thoughtfulness  and  constancy. 

And  then  she  led  her  aunt  on  to  talk  of 
Mr.  Henderson,  to  give  her  impression, 
how  he  looked,  what  she  really  thought 
of  him,  and  so  on.  and  so  on.  There  was 
not  much  to  say.  but  it  could  be  said  over 
and  over  again  in  various  ways.  It  was 
the  one  night  of  the  world,  and  her  over- 
wrought feeling  sought  relief.  It  would 
not  be  so  again.  She  would  be  more  reti- 
cent and  more  coquettish  about  her  lover, 
but  now  it  was  all  so  new  and  strange. 

That  night  when  the  girl  went  to  sleep 
the  telegram  was  under  her  pillow,  and  it 
seemed  to  throb  with  a  thousand  mes- 
sages, as  if  it  felt  the  pulsation  of  the  cur- 
rent that  sent  it. 

The  prospective  marriage  of  the  bud- 
ding millionaire  Rodney  Henderson  was 
a  society  paper  item  in  less  than  a  week 
— the  modern  method  of  publishing  the 
banns.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  pat- 
ronizing reference  to  the  pretty  school- 
ma'am,  who  was  complimented  upon  her 
good  fortune  in  phrases  so  neatly  turned 
as  to  give  Henderson  the  greatest  offence, 
and  leave  him  no  remedy,  since  nothing 
could  have  better  suited  the  journal  than 
further  notoriety.  He  could  not  remem- 
ber that  he  had  spoken  of  it  to  any  one  ex- 


cept the  Eschelles,  to  whom  his  relations 
made  the  communication  a  necessity,  and 
he  suspected  Carmen,  without,  however, 
guessing  that  sin;  was  a  habitual  purvey- 
or of  the  town  gossiper. 

"It  is  a  shameful  impertinence,"  she 
burst  out,  introducing  the  subject  herself, 
when  he  called  to  see  her.  "I  would 
horsewhip  the  editor."  Her  indignation 
was  so  genuine,  and  she  took  his  side  with 
such  warm  good  comradeship,  that  his  sus- 
picions vanished  in  a  moment. 

"'What  good?'1  he  answered,  cooling 
down  at  the  sight  of  her  rage.  "It  is 
true,  we  are  to  be  married,  and  she  has 
taught  school.  I  can't  drag  her  name 
into  a  row  about  it.  Perhaps  she  never 
will  see  it." 

"Oh  dear !  dear  me  !  what  have  I  done  V 
the  girl  cried,  with  an  accent  of  contri- 
tion. "I  never  thought  of  that.  I  was 
so  angry  that  1  cut  it  out  and  put  it  in  the 
letter  that  was  to  contain  nothing  but 
congratulations,  and  told  her  how  perfect- 
ly outrageous  I  thought  it.  How  stupid  !" 
and  there  was  a  world  of  trouble  in  her 
big  dark  eyes,  while  she  looked  up  peni- 
tently, as  if  to  ask  his  forgiveness  for  a 
great  crime. 

"  Well,  it  cannot  be  helped,"  Hender- 
son said,  with  a  little  touch  of  sympathy 
for  Carmen's  grief.  "Those  who  know 
her  will  think  it  simply  malicious,  and 
the  others  will  not  think  of  it  a  second 
time.'' 

"But  I  cannot  forgive  myself  for  my 
stupidity.  I'm  not  sure  but  I'd  rather 
you'd  think  me  wicked  than  stupid,"  she 
continued,  with  the  smile  in  her  eyes  that 
most  men  found  attractive.  "I  confess 
— is  that  very  bad  ? — that  I  feel  it  more  for 
you  than  for  her.  But"  (she  thought  she 
saw  a  shade  in  his  face)  "I  warn  you.  if 
you  are  not  very  nice,  I  shall  transfer  my 
affections  to  her." 

The  girl  was  in  her  best  mood,  with  the 
manner  of  a  confiding,  intimate  friend. 
She  talked  about  Margaret,  but  not  too 
much,  and  a  good  deal  more  about  Hen- 
derson and  his  future,  not  laying  too 
great  stress  upon  the  marriage,  as  if  it 
were,  in  fact,  only  an  incident  in  his  ca- 
reer, contriving  always  to  make  herself 
appear  as  the  friend,  who  hadn't  many  il- 
lusions or  much  romance,  to  be  sure.  l>ut 
who  could  always  be  relied  on  in  any 
mood  or  any  perplexity,  and  wouldn't  be 
frightened  or  very  severe  at  any  confi- 
dences.   She  posed  as  a  woman  who  could 
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Hollowell  laughed.  "I  guess  that's 
so — till  they  get  'em." 

"  Or  don't  get  them,"  Henderson  added. 
And  then  both  laughed. 

"  It  looks  as  if  it  would  go  through  this 
time.  Bemis  says  the  C.  D. 's  badly  scared. 
They'll  have  to  come  down  lively." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder.  By -the -way, 
look  in  to-morrow.  I've  got  something 
to  show  you." 

Henderson  lit  his  cigar,  and  they  both 
puffed  in  silence  for  some  moments. 

"By -the -way,  did  I  ever  show  you 
this  ?"  Hollowell  took  from  his  breast 
pocket  a  handsome  morocco  case,  and 
handed  it  to  his  companion.  "I  never 
travel  without  that.  It's  better  than  an 
accident  policy." 

Henderson  unfolded  the  case,  and  saw 
seven  photographs  —  a  showy -looking 
handsome  woman  in  lace  and  jewels,  and 
six  children,  handsome  like  their  mother, 
the  whole  group  with  the  photographic 
look  of  prosperity. 

Henderson  looked  at  it  as  if  it  had  been 
a  mirror  of  his  own  destiny,  and  express- 
ed his  admiration. 

"Yes,  it's  hard  to  beat,"  Hollowell 
confessed,  with  a  soft  look  in  his  face. 
' '  It's  not  for  sale.  Seven  figures  wouldn't 
touch  it."  He  looked  at  it  lovingly  be- 
fore he  put  it  up,  and  then  added: 
"Well,  there's  a  figure  for  each,  Rod- 
ney, and  a  big  nest-egg  for  the  old  wo- 
man besides.  There's  nothing  like  it, 
old  man.  You'd  better  come  in."  And 
he  put  his  hand  affectionately  on  Hen- 
derson's knee. 

Jeremiah  Hollowell — commonly  known 
as  Jerry — was  a  remarkable  man.  Thirty 
years  ago  he  had  come  to  the  city  from 
Maine  as  a  "  hand  "  on  a  coast  schoonei*, 
obtained  employment  in  a  railroad  yard, 
then  as  a  freight  conductor,  gone  West, 
become  a  contractor,  in  which  position 
a  lucky  hit  set  him  on  the  road  of  the 
unscrupulous  accumulation  of  property. 
He  was  now  a  railway  magnate,  the  presi- 
dent of  a  system,  a  manipulator  of  dex- 
terity and  courage.  All  this  would  not 
have  come  about  if  his  big  head  had  not 
been  packed  with  common-sense  brains, 
and  he  had  not  had  uncommon  will  and 
force  of  character.  Success  had  developed 
the  best  side  of  him,  the  family  side;  and 
the  worst  side  of  him — a  brutal  determina- 
tion to  increase  his  big  fortune.  He  was 
not  hampered  by  any  scruples  in  business, 
but  he  had  the  good  sense  to  deal  squarely 


with  his  friends  when  he  had  distinctly 
agreed  to  do  so. 

Henderson  did  not  respond  to  the 
matrimonial  suggestion ;  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  him  to  vulgarize  his  own  affair 
by  hinting  it  to  such  a  man  as  Hollowell ; 
but  they  soon  fell  into  serious  talk  about 
schemes  in  which  they  were  both  interest- 
ed. This  talk  so  absorbed  Henderson  that 
after  they  had  reached  the  city  he  had 
walked  some  blocks  toward  his  lodging 
before  he  recalled  his  promise  about  the 
message.  On  his  table  he  found  a  note 
from  Carmen  bidding  him  to  dinner  in- 
formally— an  invitation  which  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  declining  on  account  of  a 
previous  engagement.  And  then  he  went 
to  his  club,  and  passed  a  cheerful  even- 
ing. Why  not?  There  was  nothing  mel- 
ancholy about  the  young  fellows  in  the 
smoking-room,  who  liked  a  good  story  and 
the  latest  gossip,  and  were  attracted  to 
the  society  of  Henderson,  who  was  open- 
handed  and  full  of  animal  spirits,  and 
above  all  had  a  reputation  for  success  and 
for  being  on  the  inside  of  affairs.  There 
is  nowhere  else  so  much  wisdom  and  such 
understanding  of  life  as  in  a  city  club  of 
young  fellows,  who  have  their  experience 
still,  for  the  most  part,  before  them.  Hen- 
derson was  that  night  in  great  "force" 
— as  the  phrase  is.  His  companions 
thought  he  had  made  a  lucky  turn,  and 
he  did  not  tell  them  that  he  had  won  the 
love  of  the  finest  girl  in  the  world,  who 
was  at  that  moment  thinking  of  him  as 
fondly  as  he  was  thinking  of  her — but 
this  Avas  the  subconsciousness  of  his 
gaiety.  Late  at  night  he  wrote  her  a  long 
letter — an  honest  letter  of  love  and  ad- 
miration, which  warmed  into  the  tender- 
ness of  devotion  as  it  went  on;  a  letter 
that  she  never  parted  with  all  her  life 
long;  but  he  left  a  description  of  the 
loneliness  of  his  evening  without  her  to 
her  imagination. 

It  was  for  Margaret  also  a  happy  even- 
ing, butnot  a  calm  one,  and  notgay.  She 
was  swept  away  by  a  flood  of  emotions. 
She  wanted  to  be  aloue,  to  think  it  over, 
every  item  of  the  shoi't  visit,  every  look, 
every  tone.  Was  it  all  true?  The  great 
change  made  her  tremble:  of  the  future 
she  dared  scarcely  think.  She  was  rest- 
less, but  not  restless  as  before;  she  could 
not  be  calm  in  such  a  great  happiness. 
And  then  the  wonder  of  it,  that  he  should 
choose  her  of  all  others — he  who  knew  the 
world  so  well,  and  must  have  known  so 
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many  women.  She  followed  him  on  his 
journey,  thinking  what  he  was  doing  now, 
and  now,  and  now.  She  would  have  given 
the  world  to  see  him  just  for  a  moment, 
to  look  in  his  eyes  and  be  sure  again,  to 
have  him  say  that  little  word  once  more: 
there  was  a  kind  of  pain  in  her  heart,  the 
separation  was  so  cruel;  it  had  been  over 
two  hours  now.  More  than  once  in  the 
eveningshe  ran  down  to  the  sitting-room, 
where  her  aunt  was  pretending  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  a  book,  to  kiss  her,  to  pet  her,  to 
smooth  her  grayish  hair  and  pat  her  cheek, 
and  get  her  to  talk  about  her  girlhood  days. 
She  was  so  happy  that  tears  were  in  her 
eyes  half  the  time.  At  nine  o'clock  there 
was  a  pull  at  the  bell  that  threatened  to 
drag  the  wire  out,  and  an  insignificant 
little  urchin  appeared  with  a  telegram, 
which  frightened  Miss  Forsythe,  and 
seemed  to  Margaret  to  drop  out  of  heaven. 
Such  an  absurd  thing  to  do  at  night,  said 
the  aunt,  and  then  she  kissed  Margaret, 
and  laughed  a  little,  and  declared  that 
things  had  come  to  a  queer  pass  when 
people  made  love  by  telegraph.  There 
wasn't  any  love  in  the  telegram,  Marga- 
ret said  ;  but  she  knew  better — the  sending 
word  of  his  arrival  was  a  marvellous  exhi- 
bition of  thoughtfulness  and  constancy. 

And  then  she  led  her  aunt  on  to  talk  of 
Mr.  Henderson,  to  give  her  impression, 
how  he  looked,  what  she  really  thought 
of  him,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  There  was 
not  much  to  say,  but  it  could  be  said  over 
and  over  again  in  various  ways.  It  was 
the  one  night  of  the  world,  and  her  over- 
wrought feeling  sought  relief.  It  would 
not  be  so  again.  She  would  be  more  reti- 
cent and  more  coquettish  about  her  lover, 
but  now  it  was  all  so  new  and  strange. 

That  night  when  the  girl  went  to  sleep 
the  telegram  was  under  her  pillow,  and  it 
seemed  to  throb  with  a  thousand  mes- 
sages, as  if  it  felt  the  pulsation  of  the  cur- 
rent that  sent  it. 

The  prospective  marriage  of  the.  bud- 
ding millionaire  Rodney  Henderson  was 
a  society  paper  item  in  less  than  a  week 
— the  modern  method  of  publishing  the 
banns.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  pat- 
ronizing reference  to  the  pretty  school- 
ma'am,  who  was  complimented  upon  her 
good  fortune  in  phrases  so  neatly  turned 
as  to  give  Henderson  the  greatest  offence, 
and  leave  him  no  remedy,  since  nothing 
could  have  better  suited  the  journal  than 
further  notoriety.  He  could  not  remem- 
ber that  he  had  spoken  of  it  to  any  one  ex- 


cept the  Eschelles,  to  whom  his  relations 
made  the  communication  a  necessity,  and 
he  suspected  Carmen,  without,  however, 
guessing  that  she  was  a  habitual  purvey- 
or of  the  town  gossiper. 

"It  is  a  shameful  impertinence,"  she 
burst  out,  introducing  the  subject  herself, 
when  he  called  to  see  her.  "I  would 
horsewhip  the  editor."  Her  indignation 
was  so  genuine,  and  she  took  his  side  with 
such  warm  good  comradeship,  that  his  sus- 
picions vanished  in  a  moment. 

"What  good?"  he  answered,  cooling 
down  at  the  sight  of  her  rage.  "It  is 
true,  we  are  to  be  married,  and  she  has 
taught  school.  I  can't  drag  her  name 
into  a  row  about  it.  Perhaps  she  never 
will  see  it." 

' '  Oh  dear !  dear  me !  what  have  I  done  ?" 
the  girl  cried,  with  an  accent  of  condi- 
tion. "I  never  thought  of  that.  I  was 
so  angry  that  I  cut  it  out  and  put  it  in  the 
letter  that  was  to  contain  nothing  but 
congratulations,  and  told  her  how  perfect- 
ly outrageous  I  thought  it.  How  stupid  !" 
and  there  was  a  world  of  trouble  in  her 
big  dark  eyes,  while  she  looked  up  peni- 
tently, as  if  to  ask  his  forgiveness  for  a 
great  crime. 

"Well,  it  cannot  he  helped,"  Hender- 
son said,  with  a  little  touch  of  sympathy 
for  Carmen's  grief.  "Those  who  know 
her  will  think  it  simply  malicious,  and 
the  others  will  not  think  of  it  a  second 
time." 

"But  I  cannot  forgive  myself  for  my 
stupidity.  I'm  not  sure  but  I'd  rather 
you'd  think  me  wicked  than  stupid,"  she 
continued,  with  the  smile  in  her  eyes  that 
most  men  found  attractive.  "I  confess 
— is  that  very  bad  ? — that  I  feel  it  more  for 
you  than  for  her.  But"  (she  thought  she 
saw  a  shade  in  his  face)  "I  warn  you,  if 
you  are  not  very  nice,  I  shall  transfer  my 
affections  to  her." 

The  girl  was  in  her  best  mood,  with  the 
manner  of  a  confiding,  intimate  friend. 
She  talked  about  Margaret,  but  not  too 
much,  and  a  good  deal  more  about  Hen- 
derson and  his  future,  not  laying  too 
great  stress  upon  the  marriage,  as  if  it 
were,  in  fact,  only  an  incident  in  his  ca- 
reer*, contriving  always  to  make  herself 
appear  as  the  friend,  who  hadn't  many  il- 
lusions or  much  romance,  to  be  sure,  but 
who  could  always  be  relied  on  in  any 
mood  or  any  perplexity,  and  wouldn't  be 
frightened  or  very  severe  at  any  confi- 
dences.   She  posed  as  a  woman  who  could 
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make  allowances,  and  whose  friendship 
would  be  no  check  or  hinderance.  This 
was  conveyed  in  manner  as  much  as  in 
words,  and  put  Henderson  quite  at  his 
ease.  He  was  not  above  the  weakness  of 
liking  the  comradeship  of  a  woman  of 
whom  he  was  not  afraid,  a  womau  to 
whom  he  could  say  anything,  a  woman 
who  could  make  allowances.  Perhaps  he 
was  hardly  conscious  of  this.  He  knew 
Carmen  better  than  she  thought  lie  knew 
her,  and  he  couldn't  approve  of  her  as  a 
wife;  and  yet  the  fact  was  that  she  never 
gave  him  any  moral  worries. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  when  the  talk  drifted 
that  way,  ' '  the  chrysalis  earl  has  gone.  I 
think  that  mamma  is  quite  inconsolable. 
She  says  she  doesn't  understand  girls,  or 
men,  or  anything,  these  days." 

"Do  you?"  asked  Henderson,  lightly. 

"I?  No.  I'm  an  agnostic — except  in 
religion.  Have  you  got  it  into  your  head, 
my  friend,  that  I  ever  fancied  Mr.  Lyon  ?" 

"Not  for  himself — "  began  Henderson, 
mischievously. 

"That  will  do."  She  stopped  him. 
"Or  that  he  ever  had  any  intention — " 

"  I  don't  see  how  he  could  resist  such — " 

' '  Stuff !  See  here,  Mr.  Rodney !"  The 
girl  sprang  up,  seized  a  plaque  from  the 
table,  held  it  aloft  in  one  hand,  took  half 
a  dozen  fascinating,  languid  steps,  ad- 
vancing and  retreating,  with  the  grace  of 
a  Nautch-girl,  holding  her  dress  with  the 
other  hand  so  as  to  allow  a  free  move- 
ment. "Do  you  think  I'd  ever  do  that 
for  John  the  Lyon's  head  on  a  charger?" 

Then  her  mood  changed  to  the  domes- 
tic, as  she  threw  herself  into  an  easy- 
chair  and  said:  "After  all,  I'm  rather 
sorry  he  has  gone.  He  was  a  man  you 
could  trust ;  that  is,  if  you  wanted  to 
trust  anybody.  I  wish  I  had  been  made 
good." 

When  Henderson  bade  her  good-night 
it  was  with  the  renewed  impression  that 
she  was  a  very  diverting  comrade. 

"I'm  sort  of  sorry  for  you,"  she  said, 
and  her  eyes  were  not  so  serious  as  to 
offend,  as  she  gave  him  her  hand,  "for 
when  you  are  married,  you  know,  as  the 
saying  is,  you'll  want  some  place  to  spend 
your  evenings."  The  audacity  of  the  re- 
mark was  quite  obscured  in  the  innocent 
frankness  and  sweetness  of  her  manner. 

A\That  Henderson  had  to  show  Mr.  Hol- 
lowell  in  his  office  had  been  of  a  nature 
greatly  to  interest  that  able  financier.  It 
was  a  project  that  would  have  excited  the 


sympathy  of  Carmen,  but  Henderson  did 
not  speak  of  it  to  her— though  he  had 
found  that  she  was  a  safe  deposit  of  dar- 
ing schemes  in  general — on  account  of  a 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  Margaret,  to  whom 
he  had  never  mentioned  it  in  any  of  his 
daily  letters.  The  scheme  made  a  great 
deal  of  noise,  later  on,  when  it  came  to 
the  light  of  consummation  in  legislatures 
and  in  courts,  both  civil  and  criminal ; 
but  its  magnitude  and  success  added 
greatly  to  Henderson's  reputation  as  a 
bold  and  fortunate  operator,  and  gave 
him  that  consideration  which  always  at- 
taches to  those  who  command  millions 
of  money,  and  have  the  nerve  to  go  un- 
daunted through  the  most  trying  crises. 
I  am  anticipating  by  saying  that  it  abso- 
lutely ruined  thousands  of  innocent  peo- 
ple, caused  wide-spread  strikes  and  prac- 
tical business  paralysis  over  a  large  re- 
gion; but  those  things  were  regarded  as 
only  incidental  to  a  certain  sort  of  devel- 
opment, and  did  not  impair  the  business 
standing,  and  rather  helped  the  social  po- 
sition, of  the  two  or  three  men  who  count- 
ed their  gains  by  millions  in  the  opera- 
tion. It  furnished  occupation  and  gave 
good  fees  to  a  multitude  of  lawyers,  and 
was  dignified  by  the  anxious  consultation 
of  many  learned  judges.  A  moralist,  if 
he  were  poor  and  pessimistic,  might  have 
put  the  case  in  a  line,  and  taken  that  line 
from  the  Mosaic  decalogue  (which  was 
not  intended  for  this  new  dispensation) ; 
but  it  was  involved  in  such  a  cloud  of 
legal  technicalities,  and  took  on  such  an 
aspect  of  enterprise  and  development  of 
resources  and  what  not,  that  the  general 
public  mind  was  completely  befogged 
about  it.  I  am  charitable  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  if  the  scheme  had  failed,  the 
public  conscience  is  so  tender  that  there 
would  have  been  a  question  of  Hender- 
son's honesty.    But  it  did  not  fail. 

Of  this  scheme,  however,  we  knew  no- 
thing at  the  time  in  Brandon.  Hender- 
son was  never  in  better  spirits,  never 
more  agi'eeable,  and  it  did  not  need  in- 
quiry to  convince  one  that  he  was  never 
so  prosperous.  He  was  often  with  us,  in 
flying  visits,  and  I  can  well  remember 
that  his  coming  and  the  expectation  of  it 
gave  a  kind  of  elation  to  the  summer: 
that  and  Margaret's  supreme  and  sunny 
happiness.  Even  my  wife  admitted  that 
it  was  on  both  sides  a  love  match,  and 
could  urge  nothing  against  it  except  the 
woman's  instinct  that  made  her  shrink 
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from  the  point  of  ever  thinking  of  him 
as  a  husband  for  herself,  which  seemed 
to  me  a  perfectly  reasonahle  feeling'  un- 
der all  the  circumstances. 

The  summer — or  what  we  call  summer 
in  the  North,  which  is  usually  a  prepara- 
tion for  warm  weather,  ending  in  a  prep- 
aration for  cold  weather — seemed  to  me 
very  short — hut  I  have  noticed  that  each 
summer  is  a  little  shorter  than  the  preced- 
ing one.  If  Henderson  had  wanted  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  my  wife  he  could 
not  have  done  so  more  effectually  than 
he  did  in  making  us  the  confidants  of  a 
little  plan  lie  had  in  the  city,  which  was 
a  profound  secret  to  the  party  most  con- 
cerned. This  was  the  purchase  and  fur- 
nishing  of  a  house,  and  we  made  many 
clandestine  visits  with  him  to  town  in 
the  early  autumn  in  furtherance  of  his 
plan.  He  was  intent  on  a  little  surprise, 
and  when  I  once  hinted  to  him  that  wo- 
men liked  to  have  a  hand  in  making  the 
home  they  were  to  occupy,  he  said  he 
thought  that  my  wife  knew  Margaret's 
taste,  and  besides,  he  added,  with  a  smile, 
"it  will  he  only  temporary;  I  should 
like  her,  if  she  chooses,  to  build  and  fur- 
nish a  house  to  suit  herself."  In  any  one 
else  this  would  have  seemed  like  assump- 
tion, but  with  Henderson  it  was  only  the 
simple  belief  in  his  career. 

We  were  still  more  surprised  when  we 
came  to  see  the  temporary  home  that 
Henderson  had  selected,  the  place  whei'e 
the  bride  was  to  alight,  and  look  about 
her  for  such  a  home  as  would  suit  her 
growing  idea  of  expanding  fortune  and 
position.  It  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
mansions  on  Washington  Square,  built  at 
a  time  when  people  attached  more  impor- 
tance to  room  and  comfort  than  to  outside 
display,  a  house  that  seemed  to  have  tra- 
ditions of  hospitality  and  of  serene  family 
life.  It  was  being  thoroughly  renovated 
and  furnished,  with  as  little  help  from 
the  decorative  artist  and  the  splendid  up- 
holsterer as  consisted  with  some  regard 
to  public  opinion;  in  fact  the  expenditure 
showed  in  solid  dignity  and  luxurious 
ease,  and  not  in  the  construction  of  a  mu- 
seum in  which  one  could  only  move  about 
with  the  constant  fear  of  destroying  some- 
thing. My  Avife  was  given  almost  carte 
blanche  in  the  indulgence  of  her  taste, 
and  she  confessed  her  delight  in  being* 
able  for  once  to  deal  with  a  house  without 
the  feeling  that  she  was  ruining  me.  Only 
in  the  suite  designed  for  Margaret  did 


Henderson  seriously  interfere,  and  insist 
upon  a  luxury  that  almost  took  my  wife's 
breathy  away.  She  opposed  it  on  moral 
grounds.  She  said  that  no  true  woman 
could  stand  such  pampering  of  her  senses 
without  destruction  of  her  moral  fibre. 
But  Henderson  had  his  way,  as  he  al- 
ways had  if.  What  pleased  ber  most  in 
the  house  was  the  conservatory,  opening 
out  from  the  drawing- room —a  spacious 
place  with  a  fountain  and  cool  vines  and 
flowering  plants,  not  a  tropical  hot-house 
in  a  stilling  atmosphere,  in  which  nothing 
could  live  except  orchids  and  flowers  born 
near  the  equator,  but  a  garden  with  a  tem- 
perature adapted  to  human  lungs,  where 
one  could  sit  and  enjoy  the  sunshine, 
and  the  odor  of  flowers,  and  the  clear  and 
not  too  incessant  notes  of  Mexican  birds. 
But  when  it  was  all  done,  undoubtedly 
the  most  agreeable  room  in  the  house  was 
that  to  which  least  thought  had  been 
given,  the  room  to  which  any  odds  and 
ends  could  be  sent,  the  room  to  which  ev- 
erybody gravitated  when  rest  and  simple 
enjoyment  without  restraint  were  the  ob- 
ject— Henderson's  own  library,  with  its 
big  open  fire,  and  the  books  and  belong- 
ings of  his  bachelor  days.  Man  is  usual- 
ly not  credited  with  much  taste  or  ability 
to  take  care  of  himself  in  the  matter  of 
comfortable  living,  but  it  is  frequently 
noticed  that  when  woman  has  made  a 
dainty  paradise  of  every  other  portion  of 
the  house,  the  room  she  most  enjoys,  that 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  keep  out  the 
family,  is  the  one  that  the  man  is  permit- 
ted to  call  his  own,  in  which  he  retains 
some  of  the  comforts  and  can  indulge 
some  of  the  habits  of  his  bachelor  days. 
There  is  an  important  truth  in  this  fact 
with  regard  to  the  sexes,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is. 

They  were  married  in  October,  and 
went  at  once  to  their  own  house.  I  sup- 
pose all  other  days  were  but  a  preparation 
for  this  golden  autumn  day  on  which  we 
went  to  chui-ch  and  returned  to  the  wed- 
ding breakfast.  I  am  sure  everybody 
was  happy.  Miss  Forsythe  was  so  happy 
that  tears  were  in  her  eyes  half  the  time, 
and  she  bustled  about  with  an  affectation 
of  cheerfulness  that  was  almost  conta- 
gious. Poor,  dear,  gentle  lady!  I  can 
imagine  the  sensations  of  a  peach-tree,  in 
an  orchard  of  trees  which  bud  and  bloom 
and  by-and-by  are  weighty  with  yellow 
fruit,  year  after  year,  a  peach-tree  that 
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blooms  also  but  never  comes  to  fruition 
—only  wastes  its  delicate  sweetness  on 
tbe  air,  and  finally  blooms  less  an/i  less, 
but  feels  nevertheless  in  each  returning 
spring  the  stir  of  the  sap  and  the  longing 
for  that  fuller  life,  while  all  the  orchard 
bursts  into  flower,  and  the  bees  swarm 
about  the  pink  promises,  and  the  fruit 
sets  and  slowly  matures  to  lusciousness  in 
the  sun  of  July.  I  fancy  the  wedding, 
which  robbed  us  all,  was  hardest  for  her, 
for  it  was  in  one  sense  a  finality  of  her 
life.  Whereas  if  Margaret  had  regrets — 
and  deep  sorrow  she  had  in  wrenching 
herself  from  the  little  neighborhood, 
though  she  never  could  have  guessed  the 
vacancy  she  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of 
her  loved  presence — her  own  life  was  only 
just  beginning,  and  she  was  sustained  by 
the  longing  which  every  human  soul  has 
for  a  new  career,  by  the  curiosity  and  im- 
agination which  the  traveller  feels  when 
he  departs  for  a  land  which  he  desires,  and 
yet  dreads  to  see  lest  his  illusions  should 
vanish.  Margaret  was  about  to  take  that 
journey  in  the  world  which  Miss  Forsythe 
had  dreamed  of  in  her  youth,  but  had  nev- 
er set  out  on.  There  are  some  who  say 
that  those  are  happiest  who  keep  at  home 
and  content  themselves  with  reading 
about  the  lands  of  tbe  imagination.  But 
happily  the  world  does  not  believe  this, 
and  indeed  would  be  very  unhappy  if  it 
could  not  try  and  prove  all  the  possibili- 
ties of  human  nature,  to  suffer  as  well  as 
to  enjoy. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  fell  into  the  feel- 
ing that  this  marriage  was  somehow  ex- 
ceptional and  important,  since  marriages 
take  place  every  day,  and  are  so  common 
and  ordinarily  so  commonplace,  when 
the  first  flutter  is  over.  Even  Morgan 
said,  in  his  wi  fe's  presence,  tbat  he  thought 
there  had  been  weddings  enough;  at  least 
he  would  interdict  those  that  upset  things 
like  this  one.  For  one  thing,  it  brought 
about  the  house-keeping  union  of  Mrs. 
Fletcher  and  Miss  Forsythe  in  the  latter's 
cottage — a  sort  of  closing  up  of  the  ranks 
that  happens  on  the  field  during  a  fatal 
engagement.  As  we  go  on  it  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  to  fill  up  the  gaps. 

We  were  very  unwilling  to  feel  that 
Margaret  had  gone  out  of  our  life.  "  But 
you  cannot,"  Morgan  used  to  say,  "be 
friends  with  the  rich,  and  that  is  what 
makes  the  position  of  the  very  rich  so  pit- 
iful, for  the  rich  get  so  tired  of  each 
other." 


"But  Margaret,"  my  wife  urged,  "  will 
never  be  of  that  sort:  money  will  not 
change  either  her  habits  or  her  affections. " 

"  Perhaps.  You  can  never  trust  to 
inherited  poverty.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
she  will  resist  the  world,  if  anybody  can, 
but  my  advice  is  that  if  you  want  to 
keep  along  with  Margaret,  you'd  better 
urge  your  husband  to  make  money.  Ex- 
perience seems  to  teach  that  while  they 
cannot  come  to  us,  we  may  sometimes  go 
to  them." 

My  wife  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  were  both 
indignant  at  this  banter,  and  accused 
Morgan  of  want  of  faith,  and  even  lack  of 
affection  for  Margaret;  in  short,  of  world- 
ly-minded ness  himself. 

"Perhaps  I  am  rather  shop-worn,"  he 
confessed.  "It's  not  distrust  of  Mar- 
garet's intentions,  but  knowledge  of  the 
strength  of  the  current  on  which  she  has 
embarked.  Henderson  will  not  stop  in 
his  career  short  of  some  overwhelming 
disaster  or  of  death." 

"I  thought  you  liked  him?  At  any 
rate,  Margaret  will  make  a  good  use  of  his 
money." 

"  It  isn't  a  question,  my  dear  Mrs.  Fair- 
child,  of  the  use  of  money,  but  of  the  use 
money  makes  of  you.  Yes,  I  do  like 
Henderson,  but  I  can't  give  up  my  phi- 
losophy of  life  for  the  sake  of  one  good 
fellow." 

"Philosophy  of  fudge!"  exclaimed  my 
wife.  And  there  really  was  no  answer  to 
this. 

After  six  weeks  had  passed,  my  wife 
paid  a  visit  to  Margaret.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  affectionate  cordiality  of  her 
welcome.  Margaret  was  overjoyed  to  see 
her,  to  show  her  house,  to  have  her  know 
her  husband  better,  to  take  her  into  her 
new  life.  She  was  hardly  yet  over  the 
naive  surprises  of  her  lovely  surround- 
ings. Or  if  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  her 
surprise  had  lasted  six  weeks — for  it  is  mar- 
vellous how  soon  women  adapt  themselves 
to  new  conditions  if  they  are  agreeable — 
she  was  in  a  glow  of  wonder  at  her  hus- 
band's goodness,  at  his  love,  which  had 
procured  all  this  happiness  for  her. 

"You  have  no  idea,"  she  said,  "how 
thoughtful  he  is  about  everything — and 
he  makes  so  little  of  it  all.  I  am  to 
thank  you,  he  tells  me  always,  for  what- 
ever pleases  my  taste  in  the  house,  and 
indeed  I  think  I  should  have  known  you 
had  been  here  if  he  had  not  told  me. 
There  are  so  many  little  touches  that  re- 
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mind  me  of  home.  I  am  glad  of  that,  for 
it  is  the  more  likely  to  make  you  feel  that 
it  is  your  home  also." 

She  clung  to  this  idea  in  the  whirl  of 
the  new  life.  In  the  first  days  she  dwelt 
much,  on  this  theme  ;  indeed  it  was  hardly 
second  in  her  talk  to  her  worship — I  can 
call  if  nothing  less — of  her  husband.  She 
liked  to  talk  of  Brandon  and  the  dear  life 
there  and  the  dearer  friends — this  much 
talk  about  it  showed  that  it  was  another 
life,  already  of  the  past,  and  beginning 
to  be  distant  in  the  mind.  My  wife  had 
a  feeling  that  Margaret,  thus  early,  was 
conscious  of  a  drift,  of  a  widening  space, 
and  was  making  an  effort  to  pull  the  two 
parts  of  her  life  together,  that  there  should 
be  no  break,  as  one  carried  away  to  sea 
by  a  resistless  tide  grasps  the  straining 
rope  that  still  maintains  his  slender  con- 
nection with  the  shore. 

But  it  was  all  so  different:  the  luxuri- 
ous house,  the  carriage  at  call,  the  box  at 
the  opera,  the  social  duties  inevitable  with 
her  own  acquaintances  and  the  friends  of 
her  husband.  She  spoke  of  this  in  mo- 
ments of  confidence,  and  when  she  was 
tired,  witli  a  consciousness  that  it  was  a 
different  life,  but  in  no  tone  of  regret, 
and  I  fancy  that  the  Fi'ench  blood  in  her 
veins,  which  had  so  long'  run  decorously 
in  Puritan  channels,  leaped  at  its  return 
into  new  gaiety.  Years  ago  Margaret 
had  thought  that  she  might  some  time  be 
a  missionary,  at  least  that  she  should  like 
to  devote  her  life  to  useful  labors  among 
the  poor  and  the  unfortunate.  If  con- 
science ever  reminded  her  of  this,  con- 
science was  quieted  by  the  suggestion  that 
now  she  was  in  a  position  to  be  more  lib- 
eral than  she  ever  expected  to  be;  that 
is,  to  give  everything  except  the  essential 
thing — herself.  Henderson  liked  a  gay 
house,  brightness,  dinners,  entertainment, 
and  that  his  wife  should  be  seen  and  ad- 
mired. Proof  of  his  love  she  found  in 
all  this,  and  she  entered  into  it  with  spir- 
it, and  an  enjoyment  increased  by  the 
thought  that  she  was  lightening  the  bur- 
den of  his  business,  which  she  could  see 
pressed  more  and  more. 

Not  that  Henderson  made  any  account 
of  his  growing  occupations,  or  that  any 
preoccupation  was  visible  except  to  the 
eye  of  love,  which  is  quick  to  see  all 
moods.  These  were  indeed  happy  days, 
full  of  the  brightness  of  an  expanding 
prosperity  and  unlimited  possibilities  of 
the  enjoyment  of  life.    It  was  in  obedi- 


ence to  her  natural  instinct,  and  not  yet 
a  feeling  of  compensation  and  propitia- 
tion, that  enlisted  Margaret  in  the  city 
charities,  connection  with  which  was  a 
fashionable  entertainment  with  some,  and 
a  means  of  social  promotion  with  others. 

My  wife  came  home  a  little  weary  with 
so  much  of  the  world,  but,  on  the  whole, 
impressed  with  Margaret's  good  fortune. 
Henderson  in  his  own  house  was  the  soul 
of  consideration  and  hospitality,  and  Mar- 
garet was  blooming  in  the  beauty  that 
shines  in  satisfied  desire. 

XIIL 

It  is  so  painful  to  shrink,  and  so  de- 
lightful to  grow!  Every  one  knows  the 
renovation  of  feeling — often  mistaken  for 
a  moral  renewal — when  the  worn  dress  of 
the  day  is  exchanged  for  the  fresh  even- 
ing toilet.  The  expansiveness  of  pros- 
perity has  a  like  effect,  though  the  moral- 
ist is  always  piping  about  the  beneficent 
uses  of  adversity.  The  moralist  is,  of 
course,  right,  time  enough  given  ;  but  what 
does  the  tree,  putting  out  its  tender  green 
leaves  to  the  wooing  of  the  south  wind, 
care  for  the  moralist?  How  charming 
the  world  is  when  you  go  with  it,  and  not 
against  it ! 

It  was  better  than  Margaret  had  thought. 
When  she  came  to  Washington  in  the 
winter  season  the  beautiful  city  seemed  to 
welcome  her  and  respond  to  the  gaiety 
of  her  spirit.  It  was  so  open,  cheerful, 
hospitable,  in  the  appearance  of  its  smooth 
broad  avenues  and  pretty  little  parks,  with 
the  bronze  statues  which  all  looked  noble 
— in  the  moonlight ;  it  was  such  a  combina- 
tion and  piquant  contrast  of  shabby  ease 
and  stately  elegance — negro  cabins  and 
stone  mansions,  picket-fences  and  sheds, 
and  flower-banked  terraces  before  rows  of 
residences  which  bespoke  wealth  and  re- 
finement. The  very  aspect  of  the  street 
population  was  novel;  compared  to  New 
York,  the  city  was  as  silent  as  a  country 
village,  and  the  passers,  who  have  the 
fashion  of  walking  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  upon  the  asphalt  as  freely  as  upon 
the  sidewalks,  had  a  sort  of  busy  leisure- 
liness,  the  natural  air  of  thousands  of  offi- 
cials hived  in  offices  for  a  few  hours  and 
then  left  in  irresponsible  idleness.  But 
what  most  distinguished  the  town,  after 
all,  in  Margaret's  first  glimpse  of  it,  was 
the  swarming  negro  population  pervading 
every  part  of  it — the  slouching  plantation 
negro,  the  smai*t  mulatto  girl  with  gay 
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raiment  and  mincing  step,  the  old-time 
auntie,  the  brisk  waiter-boy  with  uncertain 
eye,  the  washer-woman,  the  hawkers  and 
fruiterers,  the  loafing  strollers  of  both  sex- 
es— carrying  everywhere  color,  abandon, 
a  certain  picturesqueness  and  irrespon- 
sibility and  good-nature,  and  a  sense  of 
moral  relaxation  in  a  too  strict  and  duty- 
ridden  world. 

In  the  morning,  when  Margaret  looked 
from  the  windows  of  the  hotel,  the  sky  was 
gray  and  yielding,  and  all  the  outlines  of 
tbe  looming  buildings  were  softened  in 
the  hazy  air.  The  dome  of  the  Capitol 
seemed  to  float  like  a  bubble,  and  to  be  as 
unsubstantial  as  the  genii  edifices  in  the 
Arabian  tale.  The  Monument,  the  slim 
white  shaft  as  tall  as  the  Great  Pyramid, 
was  still  more  a  dream  creation,  not  really 
made  of  hard  marble,  but  of  something  as 
soft  as  vapor,  almost  melting  into  the  sky, 
and  yet  distinct,  unwavering,  its  point 
piercing  the  upper  air,  threatening  every 
instant  to  dissolve,  as  if  it  were  truly  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision — light,  unreal, 
ghost-like,  spotless,  pure  as  an  unsullied 
thought;  it  might  vanish  in  a  breath;  and 
yet,  no ;  it  is  solid  :  in  the  mist  of  doubt,  in 
the  assault  of  storms,  smitten  by  the  sun, 
beaten  by  the  tempests,  it  stands  there, 
springing,  graceful,  immovable — emblem, 
let  us  say,  of  the  purity  and  permanence 
of  the  republic. 

"You  never  half  told  me,  Rodney,  how 
beautiful  it  all  is!"  Margaret  exclaimed, 
in  a  glow  of  delight. 

"Yes, "said Henderson,  "the Monument 
is  behaving  very  well  this  morning-.  I 
never  saw  it  before  look  so  little  like  a 
factory  chimney." 

"That  is,  you  never  looked  at  it  with 
my  eyes  before,  cynic.  But  it  is  all  so 
lovely,  everywhere." 

"Of  course  it  is,  dear."  They  were 
standing  together  at  the  window,  and  his 
arm  was  where  it  should  have  been. 
"  What  did  you  expect?  There  are  con- 
centrated here  the  taste  and  virtue  of  sixty 
millions  of  people." 

"But  you  always  said  the  Washington 
hotels  were  so  bad.  These  apartments 
are  charming." 

' '  Yes" — and  he  drew  her  closer  to  him — 
"there  is  no  denying  that.  But  present- 
ly I  shall  have  to  explain  to  you  an  odd 
phenomenon.  Virginia,  you  know,  used 
to  be  famous  for  its  good  living,  and  Mary- 
land was  simply  unapproachable  for  good 
cooking.    It  was  expected  when  the  Dis- 


trict was  made  out  of  these  two  that  the 
result  would  be  something  quite  extraor- 
dinary in  the  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment. But,  by  a  process  which  nobody 
can  explain,  in  the  union  the  art  of  cook- 
ing in  hotels  got  mislaid." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  with  winning  illogi- 
cality, "  youVe  got  me." 

"If  you  could  only  eat  the  breakfasts 
for  me,  as  you  can  see  the  Monument  for 
me !" 

"Dear,  I  could  eat  the  Monument  for 
you,  if  it  would  do  you  any  good."  And 
neither  of  them  was  ashamed  of  this  non- 
sense, for  both  knew  that  married  people 
indulge  in  it  when  they  are  happy. 

Although  Henderson  came  to  Washing- 
ton on  business,  this  was  Margaret's  wed- 
ding journey.  There  is  no  other  city  in 
the  world  whei'e  a  wedding  journey  can 
better  be  combined  with  such  business  as 
is  transacted  here,  for  in  both  is  a  certain 
element  of  mystery.  Washington  is  gra- 
cious to  a  bride,  if  she  is  pretty  and  agree- 
able— devotion  to  governing,  or  to  legisla- 
tion, or  to  diplomacy,  does  not  render  a 
man  insensible  to  feminine  attractions; 
and  if  in  addition  to  beauty  a  woman  has 
the  reputation  of  wealth,  she  is  as  nearly 
irresistible  here  as  anywhere.  To  Mar- 
garet, who  was  able  to  return  the  hospi- 
tality she  received,  and  whose  equipage 
was  almost  as  much  admired  as  her  toi- 
lets, all  doors  were  open — a  very  natural 
thing,  surely,  in  a  good-natured,  give-and- 
take  world.  The  Colonel — Margaret  had 
laughed  till  she  cried  when  first  she  heard 
her  husband  saluted  by  this  title  in  Wash- 
ington by  his  New  Hampshire  acquaint- 
ances, but  he  explained  to  her  that  he  had 
justly  won  it  years  ago  by  undergoing  the 
hardship  of  receptions  as  a  member  of  the 
Governors  staff — the  Colonel  had  brought 
on  his  horses  and  carriages,  not  at  all  by 
way  of  ostentation,  but  simply  out  of  re- 
gard to  what  was  due  her  as  his  wife,  and 
because  a  carriage  at  call  is  a  constant  ne- 
cessity in  this  city,  whose  dignity  is  equal 
to  the  square  of  its  distances,  and  because 
there  is  something  incongruous  in  send- 
ing a  bride  about  in  a  Herdic.  Marga- 
ret's unworldly  simplicity  had  received  a 
little  shock  when  she  first  saw  her  ser- 
vants in  livery,  but  she  was  not  slow  to 
see  the  propriety  and  even  necessity  of  it 
in  a  republican  society,  since  elegance 
cannot  be  a  patchwork,  but  must  be  har- 
monious, and  there  is  no  harmony  be- 
tween a  stylish  turn-out — noble  horses 
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nobly  caparisoned — and  a  coachman  and 
footman  on  the  box  dressed  according  to 
their  own  vulgar  taste.  Given  a  certain 
position,  one's  sense  of  fitness  and  taste 
must  be  maintained.  And  there  is  so 
much  kindliness  and  consideration  in  hu- 
man nature — Margaret's  gorgeous  coach- 
man and  footman  never  by  a  look  reveal- 
ed their  knowledge  that  she  was  new  to 
the  situation,  and  I  dare  say  that  their 
respectful  demeanor  contributed  to  raise 
her  in  her  own  esteem  as  one  of  the  se- 
lect and  favored  in  this  prosperous  world. 
The  most  self-poised  and  genuine  are  not 
insensible  to  the  tribute  of  this  personal 
consideration.  My  lady  giving  orders  to 
her  respectful  servitors,  and  driving  down 
the  avenue  in  her  luxurious  turn-out,  is 
not  at  all  the  same  person  in  feeling  that 
she  would  be  if  dragged  about  in  a  disso- 
lute-looking hack  whose  driver  has  the 
air  of  the  stable.  We  take  kindly  to  this 
transformation,  and  perhaps  it  is  only  the 
vulgar  in  soul  who  become  snobbish  in  it. 
Little  by  little,  under  this  genial  consid- 
eration, Margaret  advanced  in  the  plea- 
sant path  of  worldliness;  and  we  heard, 
by  the  newspapers  and  otherwise  —  in- 
deed, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  were  there  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  in  the  winter — that  she 
was  never  more  sweet  and  gracious  and 
lovely  than  in  this  first  season  at  the  cap- 
ital. I  don't  know  that  the  town  was 
raving,  as  they  said,  about  her  beauty 
and  wit — there  is  nothing  like  the  wit  of 
a  handsome  woman — and  amiability  and 
unostentatious  little  charities,  but  she  was 
a  great  favorite.  We  used  to  talk  about 
it  by  the  fire  in  Brandon,  where  every- 
thing reminded  us  of  the  gh*l  we  loved, 
and  rejoice  in  her  good  fortune  and  hap- 
piness, and  get  rather  heavy-hearted  in 
thinking  that  she  had  gone  away  from  us 
into  such  splendor. 

"I  wish  you  were  here,"  she  wrote  to 
my  wife.  "I  am  sure  you  would  enjoy 
it.  There  are  so  many  distinguished  peo- 
ple and  brilliant  people — though  the  dis- 
tinguished are  not  always  brilliant  nor  the 
brilliant  distinguished  —  and  everybody 
is  so  kind  and  hospitable,  and  Rodney  is 
such  a  favorite.  We  go  everywhere,  lit- 
erally, and  all  the  time.  You  must  not 
scold,  but  I  haven't  opened  a  book,  except 
my  prayer-book,  in  six  weeks — it  is  such 
a  whirl.  And  it  is  so  amusing.  I  didn't 
know  there  were  so  many  kinds  of  people 
and  so  many  sorts  of  provincialism  in  the 
world.    The  other  night,  at  the  British 
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Minister's,  a  French  attache,  who  compli- 
mented my  awful  French — I  told  him  that 
I  inherited  all  but  the  vocabulary  and  the 
accent — said  that  if  specimens  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  women  evolved  in  all  out- 
of-the-way  places  who  come  to  Wash- 
ington could  be  exhibited,  nobody  would 
doubt  any  more  that  America  is  an  inter- 
esting country.  Wasn't  it  an  impudent 
speech  ?  I  tried  to  tell  him,  in  French, 
how  grateful  American  women  are  for 
any  little  attention  from  foreigners  who 
have  centuries  of  politeness  behind  them. 
Ah  me!  I  sometimes  long  for  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  talks  before  your  smoul- 
dering logs !  What  we  talk  about  here, 
Heaven  only  knows.  I  sometimes  tell 
Rodney  at  night — it  is  usually  morning 
—that  I  feel  like  an  extinct  piece  of  fire- 
works. But  next  day  it  is  all  delightful 
again;  and,  dear  friend,  I  don't  know  but 
that  I  like  being  fireworks." 

Among  the  men  who  came  oftenest  to 
see  Henderson  was  Jerry  Hollowell.  It 
seemed  to  Margaret  an  odd  sort  of  com- 
panionship; it  could  not  be  any  similari- 
ty of  tastes  that  drew  them  together,  and 
she  could  not  understand  the  nature  of 
the  business  transacted  in  their  myste- 
rious conferences.  Social  life  had  few 
attractions  for  Hollowell,  for  his  family 
were  in  the  West;  he  appeared  to  have 
no  relations  with  any  branch  of  govern- 
ment ;  he  wanted  no  office,  though  his 
influence  was  much  sought  by  those  who 
did  want  it. 

"You  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  here, 
Mr.  Hollowell,"  Margaret  said  one  day 
when  he  called  in  Henderson's  absence. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  considerable.  Things 
need  a  good  deal  of  fixing  up.  Washing- 
ton is  a  curious  place.  It's  a  sort  of  ex- 
change for  the  whole  country  :  you  can 
see  everybody  here,  and  it  is  a  good  place 
to  arrange  matters." 

"  With  Congress,  do  you  mean  ?"  Mar- 
garet had  heard  much  of  the  corruption 
of  Congress. 

"No,  not  Congress  particularly.  Con- 
gressmen are  just  about  like  other  people. 
It's  all  nonsense  this  talk  about  buying 
Congressmen.  You  cannot  buy  them  any 
more  than  you  can  buy  other  people,  but 
you  can  sort  of  work  together  with  some 
of  them.  We  don't  want  anything  of 
Congress,  except  to  be  let  alone.  If  we 
are  doing  something  to  develop  the  trade 
in  the  Southwest,  build  it  up,  some  mem- 
ber who  thinks  he  is  smart  will  just  as 
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likely  as  not  try  to  put  in  a  block  some- 
where, or  investigate,  or  something,  in 
order  to  show  his  independence,  and  then 
he  lias  to  be  seen,  and  shown  that  he  is 
going-  against  the  interests  of  his  constitu- 
ents. It  is  just  as  it  is  everywhere:  men 
have  to  be  shown  what  their  real  interest 
is.  No,  most  Congressmen  are  poor,  and 
they  stay  poor.  It  is  a  good  deal  easier 
to  deal  with  those  among  them  who  are 
rich  and  have  some  idea  about  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  It  is  just  so  in  the 
departments.  You've  got  to  watch  things 
if  you  expect  them  to  go  smooth.  You've 
got  to  get  acquainted  with  the  men.  Most 
men  are  reasonable  when  you  get  well 
acquainted  with  them.  I  tell  your  hus- 
band that  people  are  about  as  reasonable 
in  "Washington  as  you'll  find  them  any- 
where," 

"Washington  is  certainly  very  plea- 
sant." 

"  Yes,  that's  so;  it  is  pleasant.  Where 
most  everybody  wants  something  they 
are  bound  to  be  accommodating.  That's 
my  idea.  I  reckon  you  don't  find  Jerry 
Hollowell  trying  to  pull  a  cat  by  its  tail," 
he  added,  dropping  into  his  native  man- 
ner. 

''Well,  I  must  go  and  hunt  up  the  old 
man.  Glad  to  have  made  your  acquaint- 
ance, Mrs.  Henderson."  And  then,  with 
a  sly  look,  "  If  I  knew  you  better,  ma'am, 
I  should  take  the  liberty  of  congratula- 
ting you  that  Henderson  has  come  round 
so  handsomely." 

"Come  round  ?*'  asked  Margaret,  in 
amused  wronder. 

"Well,  I  took  the  liberty  of  giving  him 
a  hint  that  he  wasn't  cut  out  for  a  single 
man.  I  showed  him  that,"  and  he  lugged 
out  his  photograph  case  from  a  mass  of 
papers  in  his  breast  pocket  and  handed  it 
to  her. 

"Ah,  I  see,"  said  Margaret,  studying 
the  photographs  with  a  peculiar  smile. 

"Oh,  Hendersou  knows  a  good  thing 
when  he  sees  it,"  said  Hollowell,  compla- 
cently. 

It  was  not  easy  to  be  offended  with  Hol- 
lowell's  kind-hearted  boorishness,  and 
after  he  had  gone,  Margaret  sat  a  long 
time  reflecting  upon  this  new  specimen 
of  man  in  her  experience.  She  was  get- 
ting many  new  ideas  in  these  days,  the 
moral  lines  were  not  as  clearly  drawn  as 
she  had  thought;  it  was  impossible  to 
ticket  men  off  into  good  and  bad.  In 
Hollowell  she  had  a  glimpse  of  a  world 


low-toned  and  vulgar;  she  had  heard  that 
he  was  absolutely  unscrupulous,  and  she 
had  supposed  that  he  would  appear  to  be 
a  very  wicked  man.  But  he  seemed  to  be 
good-hearted  and  tolerant  and  friendly. 
How  fond  he  was  of  his  family,  and  how 
charitable  about  Congress !  And  she  won- 
dered if  the  world  was  generally  on  Hol- 
lo well's  level.  She  met  many  men,  more 
cultivated  than  he.  gentlemen  in  manner 
and  in  the  first  social  position,  who  took 
after  all  about  his  tone  in  regard  to  the 
world,  very  agreeable  people  usually, 
easy  to  get  on  with,  not  exacting,  or  pro- 
fessing much  faith  in  anybody,  and  mild- 
ly cynical — only  bitterly  cjnical  when 
they  failed  to  get  what  they  wanted  and 
felt  the  good  things  of  life  slipping  away 
from  them.  It  was  to  take  her  some  time 
to  learn  that  some  of  the  most  agreeable 
people  are  those  who  have  succeeded  by 
the  most  questionable  means;  and  when 
she  came  to  this  knowledge,  what  would 
be  her  power  of  judgment  as  to  these 
means  '. 

"Mr.  Hollowell  has  been  here!"  she 
said,  when  Henderson  returned. 

"  Old  Jerry?    He  is  a  character." 

"Do  you  trust  him?" 

"It  never  occurred  to  me.  Yes,  I  sup- 
pose so,  as  far  as  his  interests  go.  He 
isn't  a  bad  sort  of  fellow — very  long- 
headed." 

"  Dear,"  said  Margaret,  with  hesitation, 
"I  wish  you  didn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  such  men." 

"Why,  dearest?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  You  needn't  laugh. 
It  rather  lets  one  down ;  and  it  isn't  like 

you." 

Henderson  laughed  aloud  now.  "  But 
you  needn't  associate  with  Hollowell. 
We  men  cannot  pick  our  companions  in 
business  and  politics.  It  needs  all  sorts 
to  keep  the  world  going." 

"  Then  I'd  rather  let  it  stop,"  Margaret 
exclaimed,  with  something  of  her  old 
manner. 

"And  sell  out  at  auction  ?"  lie  said,  with 
a  look  of  amusement. 

"  But  aren't  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Fair- 
child  business  men?" 

"Yes— of  the  old-fashioned  sort.  The 
fact  is,  Margaret,  you've  got  a  sort  of  pre- 
serve up  in  Brandon,  and  you  fancy  that 
the  world  is  divided  into  sheep  and  goats. 
It's  a  great  mistake.  There  is  no  such 
division.  Every  man  almost  is  both  a 
sheep  and  a  goat." 
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"  I  don't  believe  it,  Rodney.  You  are 
neither."  She  came  close  to  him,  and 
taking  the  collar  of  his  coat  in  each  hand, 
gave  him  a  little  shake,  and  looking  up 
into  his  face  with  quizzical  affection, 
asked,  "What  is  your  business  here?" 

Henderson  stooped  down  and  kissed 
her  forehead,  and  tenderly  lifted  the  locks 
of  her  brown  hair.  "You  wouldn't  un- 
derstand, sweet,  if  I  told  you." 

"You  might  try." 

"Well,  there's  a  man  here  from  Fort 
Worth  who  wants  us  to  buy  a  piece  of 
railroad,  and  extend  it,  and  join  it  with 
Hollowell's  system,  and  open  up  a  lot  of 
new  country." 

"  And  isn't  it  a  good  piece  of  road  .'" 
"  Yes;  that's  the  trouble.     The  owners 
want  to  keep  it  to  themselves,  and  prevent 
the  general  development.    But  we  shall 
get  it." 

"  It  isn't  anything  like  wrecking,  is  it, 
dear?" 

"Do you  think  we  would  want  to  wreck 
our  own  property?" 

"But  what  has  Congress  to  do  with  it?" 

"  Oh,  there's  a  land  grant.  But  some 
of  the  members  who  were  not  in  the 
Congress  that  voted  it  say  that  it  is  for- 
feited." 

In  this  fashion  the  explanation  went 
on.  Margaret  loved  to  hear  her  husband 
talk,  and  to  watch  the  changing  expres- 
sion of  his  face,  and  he  explained  about 
this  business  until  she  thought  he  was  the 
sweetest  fellow  in  the  world. 

The  Morgans  had  arrived  at  the  same 
hotel,  and  Margaret  went  about  with  them 
in  the  daytime,  while  Henderson  was  oc- 
cupied. It  was  like  a  breath  of  home  to 
be  with  them,  and  their  presence,  reviv- 
ing that  old  life,  gave  a  new  zest  to  the  so- 
ciety spectacle,  to  the  innocent  round  of 
entertainments,  which  more  and  more  ab- 
sorbed her.  Besides,  it  was  very  interest- 
ing to  have  Mr.  Morgan's  point  of  view 
of  Washington,  and  to  see  the  shifting 
panorama  through  his  experience.  He 
had  been  very  much  in  the  city  in  former 
years,  but  he  came  less  and  less  now,  not 
because  it  was  less  beautiful  or  attractive 
in  a  way,  but  because  it  had  lost  for  him 
a  certain  charm  it  once  had. 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  he  said,  as  they  wei'e 
(1  riving  one  day,  "  that  it  is  not  now  the 
handsomest  capital  in  the  world;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  on  its  way  to  be  that.  No  other 
has  public  buildings  more  imposing,  or 
streets  and  avenues  so  attractive  in  their 


interrupted  regularity,  so  many  stately 
vistas  ending  in  objects  refreshing  to  the 
eye — a  bit  of  park,  banks  of  flowers,  a 
statue  or  a  monument  that  is  decora t  i  v<\ 
at  least  in  the  distance.  As  the  years  go 
on  we  shall  have  liner  historical  groups, 
triumphal  arches  and  columns  that  will 
give  it  more  and  more  an  air  of  distinc- 
tion, the  sort  of  splendor  with  which  the 
Roman  Empire  celebrated  itself,  and,  add- 
ed to  this,  the  libraries  and  museums  and 
galleries  that  are  the  chief  attractions  of 
European  cities.  Oh,  we  have  only  just 
begun — the  city  is  so  accessible  in  all  di- 
rections, and  lends  itself  to  all  sorts  of 
magnificence  and  beauty." 

"I  declare,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan  to  Mar- 
garet, "  I  didn't  know  that  he  could  be  so 
eloquent.  Page,  you  ought  to  be  in  Con- 
gress." 

"In  order  to  snuff  myself  out?  Con- 
gress is  not  so  important  a  feature  as  it 
used  to  be.  Washington  is  getting  to 
have  a  character  of  its  own ;  it  seems  as  if 
it  wouldn't  be  much  without  its  official 
life,  yet  the  process  is  going  on  here  that 
is  so  marked  all  over  the  country — -the  di- 
vorce of  social  and  political  life.  I  used 
to  think,  fifteen  years  ago,  that  Washing- 
ton was  a  standing  contradiction  to  the 
old  aphorism  that  a  democracy  cannot 
make  society — there  was  no  more  agree- 
able society  in  the  world  than  that  in 
Washington  even  ten  years  ago:  society 
selected  itself  somehow  without  any 
marked  class  distinction,  and  it  was  de- 
lightfully simple  and  accessible." 

"And  what  has  changed  it?"  Margaret 
asked. 

"Money,  which  changes  everything 
and  everybody.  The  whole  scale  has 
altered.  There  is  so  much  more  display 
and  expense.  I  remember  when  a  pri- 
vate carriage  in  Washington  was  a  rare 
object.  The  possession  of  money  didn't 
help  one  much  socially.  What  made  a 
person  desired  in  any  company  was  the 
talent  of  being  agreeable,  talent  of  some 
sort,  not  the  ability  to  give  a  costly  din- 
ner or  a  big  ball." 

"  But  there  are  more  literary  and  scien- 
tific people  here,  everybody  says,"  said 
Mai*garet,  who  was  becoming  a  partisan 
of  the  city. 

"Yes,  and  they  keep  more  to  them- 
selves—  withdraw  into  their  studies,  or 
hive  in  their  clubs.  They  tell  me  that  the 
delightful  informality  and  freedom  of  the 
old  life  is  gone.    Ask  the  old  Washing- 
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ton  residents  whether  the  coming  in  of 
rich  people  with  leisure  hasn't  demoral- 
ized society,  or  stiffened  it,  and  made,  it 
impossible  after  the  old  sort.  It  is  as 
easy  here  now  as  anywhere  else  to  get  to- 
gether a  very  heavy  dinner  party — all 
very  grand,  but  it  isn't  amusing.  It  is 
more  and  more  like  New  York." 

"But  we  have  been  to  delightful  din- 
ners," Margaret  insisted. 

'"No  doubt.  There  are  still  houses  of 
the  old  sort,  where  wit  and  good-humor 
and  free  hospitality  are  more  conspicuous 
than  expense  ;  but  when  money  selects, 
there  is  usually  an  incongruous  lot  about 
the  board.  An  oracular  scientist  at  the 
club  the  other  night  put  it  rather  neatly 
when  he  said  that  a  society  that  exists 
mainly  to  pay  its  debts  gets  stupid." 

"That's  as  clever,"  Margaret  retorted, 
"as  the  remark  of  an  under  secretary  at 
a  cabinet  reception  the  other  night,  that 
it  is  one  thing  to  entertain  and  another  to 
be  entertaining.  I  won't  have  you  slan- 
der Washington.  I  should  like  to  spend 
all  my  winters  here." 

"Dear  me!"  said  Morgan,  "I've  been 
praising  Washington.  I  should  like  to 
live  here  also,  if  I  had  the  millions  of 
Jerry  Hollowell.  Jerry  is  going  to  build 
a  palace  out  on  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
extension  bigger  than  the  White  House." 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  about 
Hollowell." 

' '  But  he  is  the  coming  man.  He  repre- 
sents the  democratic  plutocracy  that  we 
are  coming  to." 

All  Morgan's  banter  couldn't  shake 
Margaret's  enjoyment  of  the  cheerful 
city.  "You  like  it  as  well  as  anybody," 
she  told  him.  And  in  truth  he  and  Mrs. 
Morgan  dipped  into  every  gaiety  that  was 
going.  "Of  course  I  do,"  he  said,  "for 
a  couple  of  weeks.  I  shouldn't  like  to  be 
obliged  to  follow  it  as  a  steady  business. 
Washington  is  a  good  place  to  take  a 
plunge  occasionally.  And  then  you  can 
go  home  and  read  King  Solomon  with 
appreciation." 

Margaret  had  thought  when  she  came 
to  Washington  that  she  should  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  at  the  Capitol,  listening 
to  the  eloquence  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
x*esentatives,  and  that  she  should  study 
the  collections  and  the  Patent-office  and 
explore  all  the  public  buildings,  in  which 
she  had  such  intense  historical  interest  as 
a  teacher  in  Brandon.  But  there  was  lit- 
tle time  for  these  pleasures,  which  weighed 


upon  her  like  duties.  She  did  go  to  the 
Capitol  once,  and  tired  herself  out  tramp- 
ing up  and  down,  and  was  very  proud  of 
it  all,  and  wondered  how  any  legislation 
was  ever  accomplished,  and  was  confused 
by  the  hustling  about,  the  swinging  of 
doors,  the  swarms  in  the  lobbies,  and  the 
racing  of  messengers,  and  concluded  un- 
justly that  it  was  a  big  hive  of  whispered 
conference,  and  bargaining,  and  private 
interviewing.  Morgan  asked  her  if  she 
expected  that  the  business  of  sixty  millions 
of  people  was  going  to  be  done  with  the 
order  and  decorum  of  a  lyceum  debating 
society.  In  one  of  the  committee-rooms 
she  saw  Hollowell,  looking  at  ease,  and 
apparently  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
government  machine.  Her  own  hus- 
band, who  had  accompanied  the  party, 
she  lost  presently,  whisked  away  some- 
where. He  was  sought  in  vain  after- 
ward, and  at  last  Margaret  came  away 
dazed  and  stunned  by  the  noise  of  the 
wheels  of  the  great  republic  in  motion. 

She  did  not  try  it  again,  and  very  little 
strolling  about  the  departments  satisfied 
her.  The  west  end  claimed  her  —  the 
rolling  equipages,  the  drawing-rooms,  the 
dress,  the  vistas  of  evening  lamps,  the 
gay  chatter  in  a  hundred  shining  houses, 
the  exquisite  dinners,  the  crush  of  the 
assemblies,  the  full  flow  of  the  tide  of 
fashion  and  of  enjoyment — what  is  there 
so  good  in  life?  To  be  young,  to  be  rich, 
to  be  pretty,  to  be  loved,  to  be  admired, 
to  compliment  and  be  complimented — 
every  Sunday  at  morning  service,  kneel- 
ing in  a  fluttering  row  of  the  sweetly  de- 
vout, whose  fresh  toilets  made  it  good  to 
be  there,  and  who  might  humbly  hope  to 
be  forgiven  for  the  things  they  have  left 
undone,  Margaret  thanked  Heaven  for  its 
gifts. 

And  it  went  well  with  Hendei-son 
meantime.  Surely  he  was  born  under  a 
lucky  star — if  it  is  good  luck  for  a  man  to 
have  absolute  prosperity  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  all  his  desires.  One  reason  why 
Hollowell  sought  his  co-operation  was  a 
belief  in  this  luck,  and  besides  Henderson 
was,  he  knew,  more  pi'esentable,  and  had 
social  access  in  quarters  where  influence 
was  desirable,  although  Hollowell  was 
discovering  that  with  most  men  delicacy 
in  presenting  anything  that  is  for  their 
interest  is  thrown  away.  He  found  no 
difficulty  in  getting  recruits  for  his  little 
dinners  at  Champolion's —  dinners  that 
were  not  always  given  in  his  name,  and 
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where  he  appeared  as  a  guest,  though  he 
footed  the  hills.  Bungling  grossness  has 
disappeared  from  all  really  able  and  large 
transactions,  and  genius  is  mainly  exer- 
cised in  the  supply  of  motives  for  a  line 
of  conduct.  The  public  good  is  one  of 
the  motives  that  looks  best  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Henderson  and  Hollowell  got  what  they 
wanted  in  regard  to  the  Southwest  con- 
solidation, and  got  it  in  the  most  gentle- 
manly way.  Nobody  was  bought,  no  one 
was  offered  a  bribe.  There  were,  of  course, 
fees  paid  for  opinions  and  for  professional 
services,  and  some  able  men.  induced  to 
take  a  prospective  interest  in  what  was 
demonstrably  for  the  public  good.  But 
no  vote  was  given  for  a  consideration — at 
least  this  was  the  report  of  an  investi- 
gating committee  later  on.  Nothing,  of 
course,  goes  through  Congress  of  its  own 
weight,  except  occasionally  a  resolution 
of  sympathy  with  the  Coreans,  and  the 
calendar  needs  to  be  watched,  and  the 
good  offices  of  friends  secured.  Skilful 
wording  of  a  clause,  the  right  moment, 
and  opportune  recognition  do  the  busi- 
ness. The  main  thing  is  to  create  a  favor- 
able atmosphere  and  avoid  discussion. 
When  the  bill  was  passed,  Hollowell  did 
give  a  dinner  on  his  own  invitation,  a 
dinner  that  was  talked  of  for  its  refine- 
ment as  well  as  its  cost.  The  chief  topic 
of  conversation  was  the  development  of 
the  Southwest  and  the  extension  of  our 
trade  relations  with  Mexico.  The  little 
scheme,  hatched  in  Henderson's  New 
York  office,  in  order  to  transfer  certain 
already  created  values  to  the  pockets  of 
himself  and  his  friends,  appeared  to  have  a 
national  importance.  When  Henderson 
rose  to  propose  the  health  of  Jerry  Hol- 
lowell, neither  he  nor  the  man  he  eulo- 
gized as  a  creator  of  industries  whose  re- 
publican patriotism  was  not  bound  by 
State  lines  nor  circumscribed  by  sections, 
was  without  a  sense  of  the  humor  of  the 
situation. 

And  yet  in  a  certain  way  Mr.  Hollo- 
well was  conscious  that  he  merited  the 
eulogy.  He  had  come  to  believe  that  the 
enterprises  in  which  he  was  engaged,  that 
absolutely  gave  him,  it  was  believed,  an 
income  of  a  million  a  year,  were  for  the 
public  good.  Such  vast  operations  lent 
him  the  importance  of  a  public  man.  If 
he  was  a  victim  of  the  confusion  of  mind 
which  mistook  his  own  prosperity  for  the 
general  benefit,  he  only  shared  a  wide  pub- 


lic opinion  which  regards  the  accumula- 
tion of  enormous  fortunes  in  a  Pew  hands 
as  an  evidence  of  national  wealth. 

Margaret  left  Washington  with  regret. 
She  had  a  desire  to  linger  in  the  opening 
of  the  charming  spring  there,  for  the  little 
parks  were  brilliant  with  flower  beds — 
tulips,  hyacinths,  crocuses,  violets — the 
magnolias  and  redbuds  in  their  prodigal 
splendor  attracted  the  eye  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  and  the  slender  twigs  of  the 
trees  began  to  be  suffused  with  tender 
green.  It  was  the  sentimental  time  of 
the  year.  But  Congress  had  gone,  and 
whatever  might  be  the  promise  of  the 
season,  Henderson  had  already  gathered 
the  fruits  that  had  been  forced  in  the  hot- 
house of  the  session.  He  was  in  high 
spirits. 

"It  has  all  been  so  delightful,  dear!" 
said  Margaret  as  they  rode  away  in  the 
train,  and  caught  their  last  sight  of  the 
dome.  They  were  in  Hollowell's  private 
car,  which  the  good-natured  old  fellow 
had  put  at  their  disposal.  And  Margaret 
had  a  sense  of  how  delightful  and  pros- 
perous this  world  is  as  seen  from  a  pri- 
vate car. 

"Yes,"  Henderson  answered,  thinking 
of  various  things;  "  it  has  been  a  success- 
ful winter.  The  capital  is  really  attrac- 
tive. It  occurred  to  me  the  other  day  that 
America  has  invented  a  new  kind  of  city, 
the  apotheosis  of  the  village — Washing- 
ton." 

They  talked  of  the  city,  of  the  acquaint- 
ances of  the  winter,  of  Hollowell's  thought- 
fulness  in  lending  them  his  car,  that  their 
bridal  trip,  as  he  had  said,  might  have  a 
good  finish.  Margaret's  heart  opened  to 
the  world.  She  thought  of  the  friends 
at  Brandon,  she  thought  of  the  poor  old 
ladies  she  was  accustomed  to  look  after 
in  the  city,  of  the  ragged-school  that  she 
visited,  of  the  hospital  in  which  she  was 
a  manager,  of  the  mission  chapel.  The 
next  Sunday  would  be  Easter,  and  she 
thought  of  a  hundred  ways  in  which  she 
could  make  it  brighter  for  so  many  of 
the  unfortunates.  Her  heart  was  opened 
to  the  world,  and  looking  across  to  Hen- 
derson, who  was  deep  in  the  morning 
paper,  she  said,  with  a  wife's  unblushing 
effrontery,  "Dearest,  how  handsome  you 
are!" 

The  home  life  took  itself  up  again  easi- 
ly and  smoothly  in  Washington  Square. 
Did  there  ever  come  a  moment  of  reflec- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  this  prosperity 
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which  was  altogether  so  absorbing  and 
agreeable  '.  If  it  came,  did  it  give  any 
doubts  and  raise  any  of  the  old  questions 
that  used  to  he  discussed  at  Brandon  ? 
Wasn't  it  the  use  that  people  made  of 
money,  after  all,  that  was  the  real  test? 
She  did  not  like  Hollowell,  but  on  ac- 
quaintance he  was  not  the  monster  that 
he  had  appeared  to  her  in  the  newspa- 
pers. She  was  perplexed  now  and  then 
by  her  husband's  business,  but  did  it  dif- 
fer from  that  of  other  men  she  had  known, 
except  that  it  was  on  a  larger  scale  ?  And 
how  much  good  could  be  done  with 
money ! 


On  Easter  morning,  when  Margaret  re- 
turned from  early  service,  to  which  she 
had  gone  alone,  she  found  upon  her 
dressing-table  a  note  addressed  to  "  My 
Wife,"  and  in  it  a  check  for  a  large  sum 
to  her  order,  and  a  card,  on  which  was 
written,  "For  Margaret's  Easter  Chari- 
ties." Flushed  with  pleasure,  she  ran  to 
meet  her  husband  on  the  landing  as  he 
was  descending  to  breakfast,  threw  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  and,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  cried,  "Dearest,  how  good  you  are!" 

It  is  such  a  good  and  prosperous  gener- 
ation. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  RELIGIOUS  MOVEMENT  IN  FRANCE. 

BY  M.  EDMOND  DE  PHESSENSfi.  SENATOR. 


TT  is  very  difficult,  in  the  midst  of  a 
X  crisis,  in  the  very  heat  of  an  obscure 
struggle,  and  before  the  decisive  battle 
has  been  fought,  to  realize  the  respective 
situation  of  the  adversaries.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  characterizes  the  religious  sit- 
uation in  France  at  the  end  of  this  nine- 
teenth century.  We  have  left  behind  us 
the  fictions  of  state  religion,  which  hides 
the  true  condition  of  men's  minds  behind 
a  deceitful  veil,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  official.  All  doctrines,  all  tendencies, 
are  now  set  forth  in  broad  daylight  with 
passionate  sincerity,  or  rather  ardor.  One 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  opposition 
to  Christianity  under  all  its  forms,  at- 
tacking even  the  most  elementary  spirit- 
ualism, is  at  many  points  as  keen  as  it 
ran  be.  On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of 
Christianity  has  not  slackened;  it  is  still 
full  of  life,  and  it  still  retains  within  the 
bounds  of  its  various  churches  a  whole 
nation  of  worshippers,  if  not  of  tried  be- 
lievers. It  is  by  endeavoring  to  obtain 
an  exact  idea  of  what  that  action  really  is, 
whether  in  Catholicism  or  in  Protestant- 
ism, thai  we  shall  be  able  to  understand 
the  present  crisis  in  France,  and  to  fore- 
see in  some  measure  the  issue  that  may  be 
expected  for  the  final  triumph  of  faith  in 
the  God  of  the  gospel,  taken  in  all  its 
breadth,  without  which  a  nation,  what- 
ever its  form  of  government,  loses  the 
very  basis  of  law  and  of  liberty.  Tocque- 
ville  lias  well  said,  "  If  a  nation  does  not 
believe,  it  must  serve." 

J. 

Let  us  begin  by  the  religious  form  which 
has  had  most  action  on  the  French  since, 


in  the  sixteenth  century,  France  rejected 
as  a  nation  the  Reformation,  which  at  one 
moment  was  very  near  getting  the  upper 
hand.  It  is  needless  to  rewrite  the  long 
history  of  French  Catholicism  :  I  shall  re- 
turn to  the  past  only  so  far  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  explain  the  present. 
In  this  history  the  most  important  fact 
for  our  nineteenth  century  is  the  gradu- 
al disappearance  of  that  which  for  long 
centuries  wTas  the  characteristic  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  France:  I  mean  Galli- 
canism.  Closely  united  with  royalty,  the 
Church  recognized  by  unreserved  submis- 
sion the  protection  it  received,  and  which 
had  been  carried  so  far  as  to  abolish  for 
its  advantage  that  edict  of  Nantes  granted 
by  Henri  IV.  to  the  Protestants,  in  order 
to  assure — at  what  cost  is  well  known — 
the  unity  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  land. 
Therefore  the  Church  opposed  an  invin- 
cible resistance  to  all  the  encroachments 
upon  the  privileges  of  the  crown  which 
the  court  of  Rome  attempted.  It  even 
set  a  barrier  against  the  power  of  the 
Pope  in  the  ecclesiastical  domain,  for  it 
maintained,  as  is  clearly  evident  from 
the  famous  declaration  of  1682,  formula- 
ted and  magnificently  commented  upon 
by  Bossuet,  the  superiority  of  the  Coun- 
cils over  the  authority  of  the  Popes,  or  at 
any  rate  the  necessity  of  their  agreement. 
This  Gallicanism,  consistent  with  itself, 
had  the  consequence  of  preserving  the 
Church  of  France  from  the  exaggerations 
of  Roman  piety,  and  of  maintaining  in  it 
those  qualities  of  good  sense  and  intel- 
lectual pon deration  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  French  mind.  Those  only 
who  have  known  priests  belonging  to  the 
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old  Galliean  typo  can  appreciate  the  pro- 
found  transformation  which  has  taken 
place  of  late  years  in  the  clergy  since  ul- 
tramoutanism  has  prevailed  hoth  in  ideas 
and  in  practice. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  victory  of  ul- 
traniontanistn,  which  sacrifices  absolute- 
ly all  the  liberties  of  the  Church  to  the 
papacy,  has  been  the  great  change  brought 
about  by  the  French  Revolution  in  the  re- 
lations between  the  Church  and  the  state. 
Since  then,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
years  under  the  Restoration,  the  civil  au- 
thority has  not  assumed  that  religious 
and  Catholic  character  which  made  the 
King  of  France  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Church.  The  King  of  France  became  a 
younger  son,  a  guardian,  a  jealous  sur- 
veillant,  always  desirous  of  making  the 
Church  an  instrumentum  regni.  This 
was  really  the  first  inspiration  of  the  Con- 
cordat regime  instituted  by  Napoleon  I., 
who  had  read  in  the  gospel  but  one  single 
text — "Submit  yourselves  unto  the  powers 
that  are  established.''  It  will  be  remem- 
bered what  an  iron  yoke  this  pretended 
restorer  of  the  altars  imposed  upon  the 
Church,  not  hesitating  to  send  Pope  Pius 
VII.  to  prison  in  order  to  make  him  his 
docile  chaplain.  Since  then,  except  un- 
der Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  the 
French  government  has  almost  always 
maintained  this  attitude  of  arrogance  and 
domination  toward  Catholicism. 

The  third  republic,  irritated,  it  is  true, 
by  the  spirit  of  opposition  which  it  en- 
countered amongst  the  clergy  at  its  de- 
but, has  often  displayed  passionate  hostil- 
ity, according  to  Gambetta's  saying,  "  Le 
clerical isme,  e'est  Vennemi"  The  exag- 
gerated manner  in  which  it  has  applied 
the  principle  of  secularization,  both  in  the 
educational  laws,  where  it  has  not  given  a 
legitimate  place  to  that  religious  teaching 
which  might  have  been  imparted  at  spe- 
cial hours  without  constraining  any  con- 
sciences, and  also  in  pitilessly  driving  out 
of  the  hospitals  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  has 
naturally  excited  the  liveliest  dissatisfac- 
tion, not  only  amongst  the  clergy,  but  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  nation  as  well. 
This  dissatisfaction  constitutes  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  a  real  danger  for  republican 
institutions,  and  everybody  knows  only 
too  well  by  whom  it  is  fraudulently  taken 
advantage  of. 

The  result  of  this  discord  between  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  civil  power, 
which  has  been  continually  increasing 


since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  has 
naturally  led  the  former  to  seek'  more  and 
more  its  fulcrum  in  the  religious  author- 
ity at  its  head — that  is  to  say,  at  Rome. 
Hence  the  growing  progress  of  ultramon- 
tanism,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  deprive 
it  of  its  peculiar  and  eminently  French 
character  by  substituting,  for  instance,  the 
Roman  liturgy,  overloaded  with  the  most, 
extravagant  legends,  in  place  of  the  Gal- 
lican  liturgy.  It  is  under  the  same  influ- 
ences that  we  see  the  French  Catholics  in- 
clining more  and  more  toward  supersti- 
tions which  would  have  made  the  great 
French  bishops  shudder,  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  pilgrimages  to  La  Salette  and 
to  Lourdes,  in  consequence  of  pretended 
apparitions  of  the  Virgin,  the  spurious- 
ness  of  which  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  most  respectable  priests. 

Much  more  important  for  French  Ca- 
tholicism was  the  dogmatic  result  of  the 
Vatican  Council  of  1K70.  It  will  be  re- 
membered what  lively  opposition  was  at 
first  aroused  among  its  most  eminent  rep- 
resentatives by  the  prospect  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
This  opposition  called  forth  a  whole  crop 
of  theological  literature,  which  has  been 
prudently  put  out  of  the  way,  for  it  is 
now  impossible  to  buy  a  copy  of  the  very 
incisive  letters  of  Pere  Gratry,  proving  by 
history  the  novelty  of  the  dogma.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  learned  books  of 
the  French  opponents  of  the  dogma.  Tiie 
most  distinguished  bishops,  such  as  Mgr. 
Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  and  Mgr. 
Darboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  was 
destined  to  be  shot  by  the  Commune  of 
Paris  in  1871,  struggled  until  the  very  end 
in  the  Council  itself.  A  curious  docu- 
ment has  been  preserved  to  show  how  far 
this  opposition  went.  It  is  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  Mgr.  Darboy  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Worship  at  that  time,  M.  Emile 
Ollivier,  demanding  the  intervention  of 
the  French  government  against  the  pre- 
mature placing  on  the  order  of  the  day 
of  the  new  dogma.  It  has  recently  been 
published  in  the  very  interesting  biog- 
raphy of  Mgr.  Darboy  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Lyons,  Mgr.  A.  Foulon.  I  reproduce 
the  essential  part  of  this  letter,  because  it 
is  an  important  page  of  the  history  of  con- 
temporary French  Catholicism: 

"  If  T  am  not  mistaken,"  said  Mgr.  Dar- 
boy, "the  liberty  of  the  bishops  in  the 
Council  is  not  complete,  and  consequent- 
ly the  authority  of  its  decisions  will  be 
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invalidated.  Furthermore,  the  tenden- 
cies manifested  may  bring  about  results 
regrettable  for  the  Church  as  well  as  for 
the  states  of  Europe.  I  am  forced  to  put 
to  myself  the  question  whether  general 
interests,  the  interests  of  religious  and  civ- 
il society,  do  not  require  that  we  should 
be  assisted.  Would  it  not  he  desirable  to 
tell  the  public  that  representations  have 
been  made  to  the  pontifical  government, 
and  that,  while  leaving  the  assembly  quite 
free  in  its  actions,  care  is  being  taken, 
within  the  limits  of  possibility  and  of 
proper  respect,  so  that  the  interests  of 
which  the  Church  is  the  defender  may  be 
sufficiently  safeguarded,  and  the  good  un- 
derstanding established  between  the  two 
authorities  by  the  Concordat  not  compro- 
mised Unfortunately  this  letter  was 
addressed  to  a  minister  as  incapable  of 
listening  to  another  as  if  infallibility  had 
been  decreed  in  his  favor.  M.  Emile  01- 
livier  saw  in  the  Vatican  Council  the 
most  magnificent  consecration  of  religious 
liberty.  He  acted  in  consequence,  and 
kept  for  himself  the  archbishop's  letter. 
When  once  the  Council  was  over,  Mgr. 
Darboy  submitted,  as  did  Pere  Gratry  and 
SO  many  others,  but  this  submission  did 
not  change  the  state  of  the  questions. 

It.  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  the  consequences  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  dogma  of  infallibility  of 
the  Pope  in  July,  1870.  Up  to  that  fatal 
date  t  lie  dogmatic  omnipotence  of  the  Holy 
Father  was  a  reserved  question;  it  was 
always  possible  to  turn  his  encyclics  in 
some  way  by  means  of  accommodating  in- 
terpretations. Thus,  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  encyclic  (/tuuila  cava, 
which  contained  the  Syllabus,  Mgr.  Du- 
panloup,  who  had  notoriously  done  all  in 
his  power  to  prevent  its  appearance,  gave 
an  attenuating  commentary  of  it  which 
changed  it  entirely.  This  tacit  latitude 
left  to  different  tendencies  in  the  Church 
of  absolute  authority  was  a  safeguard 
against  extreme  tendencies,  and  also 
against  violent  ruptures.  Pius  IX.,  wor- 
thy of  all  respect,  for  his  piety  and  his 
disinterestedness,  was  the  most  fatal  of 
all  the  Popes  by  reason  of  his  thorough 
uncompromisingness.  The  prudent  Leo 
XIII.  would  never  have  forced  the  proc- 
lamation of  papal  infallibility.  If  weighs 
heavily,  and  more  particularly  on  the 
Catholic  Church  in  France,  because  she 
cannot  accept  it  wit  bout  denying  her  past 
and  the  prelates  who  have  done  her  most 


honor.  All  original  theological  move- 
ment is  stopped  ipso  facto,  and  so  we 
see  the  French  Catholic  savants  devot- 
ing themselves  more  and  more  to  erudi- 
tion, in  which  department  we  must  recog- 
nize that  they  occupy  a  very  distinguished 
place.  The  Revue  des  Questions  histo- 
riques  is  a  striking  proof  of  this.  Lately 
the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
Lettres  elected  to  membership  M.  l'Abbe 
Duchene,  who  is  very  learned  in  Chris- 
tian antiquities,  and  whose  works  are  au- 
thoritative in  the  matter.  But  outside  of 
the  domain  of  erudition,  theology  prop- 
erly so  called  cannot  but  languish  in  the 
present  conditions.  The  seminaries  where 
the  future  priests  are  being  prepared  are 
delivered  up  to  a  dry  system  of  scholastic 
divinity. 

The  social  consequences  of  the  Vatican 
Council  are  infinitely  more  serious  than 
its  dogmatic  consequences.  The  Syllabus 
of  1804,  which  anathematized  modern  so- 
ciety and  its  most  uncontested  principles, 
beginning  with  liberty  of  conscience,  has 
risen  in  rank,  so  to  speak,  since  its  author 
has  been  proclaimed  infallible.  Hence- 
forward any  attempt  to  harmonize  in  prin- 
ciple modern  society  and  Catholicism  is 
necessarily  tainted  with  heresy.  One  of 
the  most  generous  movements  by  which 
modern  society  had  been  honored  was 
thus  condemned  without  appeal,  namely, 
the  movement  of  liberal  Catholicism, which 
from  1830  to  1870  worked  with  such  pow- 
erful influence  over  public  opinion  at  the 
task  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  of  the  France  of  1789. 

We  have  seen  the  effect  of  the  Vatican 
Council  of  1870  on  French  Catholicism. 
It  met  with  serious  and  open  resistance 
only  on  the  part  of  the  most  eloquent 
preacher  of  Catholicism  of  that  time,  Fere 
Hyacinthe,  who  had  revealed  himself  in 
the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame  the  true  succes- 
sor of  Lacordaire.  During  nearly  ten 
years  Pere  Hyacinthe  had  represented  lib- 
eral Catholicism  in  that  pulpit  with  in- 
comparable power  of  language,  not  with- 
out provoking  strong  protestations,  for  if 
he  bad  not  been  sustained  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  Mgr.  Darboy,  his  hierar- 
chic chief,  he  would  have  been  promptly 
sent  to  the  solitude  of  his  monastery.  Al- 
ready, at  the  beginning  of  1869,  he  had 
received  a  severe  warning  from  the  supe- 
rior of  the  order  of  Barefooted  Carmelites 
at  Rome,  who  was  his  direct  superior.  It 
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was  this  warning  which  caused  him  to 
write  in  April,  1S(>!),  the  memorable  letter 
in  which,  while  declaring  himself  a  Cath- 
olic, he  protested,  in  the  very  name  of  the 
tradition  of  the  Church,  against  the  deifi- 
cation of  the  papal  power.  At  the  same 
time  similar  protestations  were  made  in 
Germany  hy  Dollinger  and  a  group  of  ir- 
reproaehahle  priests.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  Pere  Hyacinthe  would  Bnd 
a  loud  echo  in  that  fraction  of  French 
Catholicism  which  had  resolutely  opposed 
the  dogma  of  infallibility,  or  at  least  con- 
tested the  opportunity  of  its  proclamation. 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  Montalembert  and 
Lacordaire,  leaders  of  the  liberal  Catholic 
movement,  were  dead,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
would  have  submitted  like  Pere  Gratry. 
We  must  not  accuse  the  sincerity  of  the 
liberal  Catholics  who  followed  his  exam- 
ple, broken-hearted.  To  break  with  Cath- 
olic unity  is  such  an  enormous  thing,  and 
so  fearful  for  those  who  put  all  their  con- 
fidence in  it,  that  they  prefer  to  sacrifice 
their  conviction  on  a  given  point  to  their 
fundamental  faith  in  that  unity.  Doubt- 
less they  feel  a  terrible  internal  lacera- 
tion, they  go  through  a  painful  conflict, 
but  they  none  the  less  believe  it  their 
duty  to  submit.  Pere  Hyacinthe  had  the 
courage  not  to  yield,  while  remaining  at 
heart  a  Catholic.  He  joined  the  Old  Cath- 
olics of  Germany,  and  figured  in  their 
constitutive  assembly  at  Munich  in  1872. 
His  attempt  to  found  a  Church  of  the 
same  type  in  France  met  with  but  very 
small  success.  He  was  followed  by  some 
members  of  the  French  clergy,  several  of 
whom  abandoned  him  in  the  end.  Never- 
theless he  persevered  in  his  noble  efforts, 
and  organized  regular  worship,  which  he 
connected  by  an  ecclesiastical  bond  with 
high  dignitaries  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
whose  bishops  he  recognized.  That  which 
remained  really  great  in  all  this  effort  was 
his  courageous  fidelity  to  his  convictions 
at  the  cost  of  cruel  sacrifices,  and  that 
which  remains  a  power  in  France  is  his 
grand  eloquence,  which  everywhere  at- 
tracts many  listeners. 

My  inmost  conviction  is  that  the  tri- 
umph of  ultramontanism  at  the  Vatican 
Council  of  1870  is  not  the  last  word  of 
French  Catholicism.  Old  liberalism  is 
not  dead  yet;  it  remains  in  it,  hidden  like 
leaven.  First  of  all,  we  see  it  reappearing 
in  its  double  ecclesiastical  and  social  form, 
thanks  to  the  publication  of  very  complete 
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biographies  of  those  who  did  most  honor 
to  its  cause,  without,  perhaps,  the  authors 
of  this  historical  evocation  thoroughly 
realizing  its  importance.  In  the  same 
way  the  biography  of  Mgr.  Darboy  by 
Mgr.  J.  A.  Foulon,  just  published  a  few 
months  after  another  biography  of  the 
eminent  Archbishop  of  Paris  by  the  Abbe 
Guillemin,  brings  before  us  French  Gal- 
licanism  in  all  its  liberalism  of  doctrine 
and  all  its  firmness  of  resistance  against 
the  encroachments  of  Rome.  This  hook 
is  of  very  great  interest,  because  it  evokes 
a  French  ecclesiastical  type  which  is  tend- 
ing more  and  more  to  disappear  a  type 
that  bears  the  imprint  of  the  national 
character  and  the  national  qualities  of 
good  sense,  sincere  patriotism,  and  in- 
tellectual finesse  which  ultramontanism 
tends  to  overwhelm  with  bigoted  fanati- 
cism. 

Now  let  us  briefly  consider  the  mani- 
festations of  Kreneh  Cat  hoi  icisrn  in  the 
different  domains  where  its  authority  is 
active.  From  the  political  point  of  view 
its  role  has  been  singularly  modified  since 
it  lost  the  pre-eminence.  Of  this  it  made 
liberal  use  and  even  abuse  in  the  National 
Assembly  elected  in  187J  after  our  terrible 
disasters.  It  had  the  good  fortune,  in  the 
bad  fortune  of  the  country,  to  possess  in 
that  Assembly  at  the  beginning  a  consid- 
erable majority,  for  France,  under  the 
burden  of  her  disasters,  had  turned  tow- 
ard the  conservative  party,  which,  not 
having  been  in  power  for  the  past  thir- 
ty years,  had  not  committed  any  recent 
mistakes.  Now  the  conservative  party 
was  almost  completely  blended  with  the 
Catholic  party,  so  there  was  a  temptation 
on  a  large  scale  to  give  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage  to  Catholicism,  and  many 
laws  were  voted  at  that  time  with  this  in- 
tention. It  was,  above  all  things,  public 
instruction  which  Catholicism  sought  to 
reconquer  and  to  subject  to  its  domina- 
tion, and  it  came  very  near  succeeding 
when  it  installed  its  bishops  in  the  supe- 
rior council  of  the  university,  and  at  the 
same  time  obtained  for  the  Church  the 
right  to  have  its  own  faculties,  with  the 
possibility  of  conferring  the  degrees  neces- 
sary for  the  public  careers.  The  Catholic 
party  imagined  itself  on  the  eve  of  a  much 
greater  triumph  when  Marshal  MacMahon 
dissolved  the  Chamber  on  May  16,  1877, 
and  gave  power  to  a  conservative  minis- 
try. Unfortunately  for  its  future,  the 
Catholic  party  flung  itself  passionately 
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into  the  formidable  struggle  which  began 
with  a  view  to  maintaining  the  reaction 
in  power,  and  carried  almost  all  the  cler- 
gy with  it.  Hence  the  bitter  resentment 
of  the  republicans,  who.  when  once  they 
came  back  with  a  majority,  made  the  mis- 
take of  allowing  their  policy  to  be  inspired 
by  their  anger. 

Henceforward  the  role  of  the  Catholics 
-was  completely  changed.  Seeing  that  not 
only  their  privileges  but  also  their  rights 
were  contested,  they  made  use  of  the  pub- 
lic liberties,  for  which  many  of  them  had  no 
sympathy,  as  an  arm  wherewith  to  recon- 
quer their  lost  positions.  They  imitated 
the  ( 'atholie  centre  of  the  German  Reichs- 
tag, accepted  public  life  with  its  modern 
conditions,  and  made  large  and  powerful 
USC  of  the  press  and  the  tribune.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  after  having  thus  become 
accustomed  to  this  regime,  especially  if 
they  get  advantage  out  of  it.  for  their 
cause,  they  will  end  by  detesting  it  less, 
and  even  by  loving  it  for  its  own  sake. 

Lei  us  add  that  since  the  see  of  Rome 
lias  been  occupied  by  a  Pope  who  knows 
how  to  be  at  the  same  time  an  uncompro- 
mising dogmatist  and  a  circumspect  poli- 
tician, the  French  clergy  has  abandoned 
its  militant  attitude  against  the  present 
form  of  government.  Its  principal  bish- 
ops have  spoken  moderately  on  this  point, 
and  have  declined  all  formal  adhesion  to 
any  party  whatever.  This  unfortunate- 
ly is  not  the  case  with  a  notable  fraction 
of  the  laymen  of  tli*-  Catholic  party,  who 
seem  to  be,  above  all,  anxious  to  secure 
the  interests  of  the  Church  by  making 
bargains  with  vain  promise-makers  like 
General  Boulanger,  for  the  execution  of 
whose  promises  they  have  no  other  guar- 
antees than  the  impudent  lies  which  have 
hitherto  been  the  most  remarkable  facts 
of  his  career.  We  have  seen  political 
men,  who  are  leaders  of  the  Catholic  par- 
ty, openly  enter  the  disgraceful  coalition 
forncd  under  our  very  eyes  between  pre- 
tended conservatives  and  the  factious 
general,  whose  only  programme  is  Csesar- 
ism  for  his  own  benefit.  If  this  alliance 
between  the  ('atholic  party — which  we 
distinguish  from  the  Church  taken  as  a 
whole  and  Ceneral  Boulanger  becomes 
a  reality,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  lam- 
entable scandals  of  modern  times,  and 
all  the  momentary  advantages  which  the 
Catholics  might  obtain  at  this  price  would 
be  more  than  compensated  by  the  con- 
tempt with  which  they  would  brand  their 


creed  for  the  greater  success  of  atheism, 
to  which  they  would  furnish  the  best  of 
excuses.  They  would  be  responsible  for 
it,  before  God  and  before  men. 

We  cannot  contest  the  considerable  and 
respectable  activity  which  the  French 
Catholic  Church  displays  in  its  proper 
sphere  of  religious  action.  It  has,  first  of 
all,  to  keep  up  religious  service,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  souls  in  the  40,000  parishes 
which  have  been  allotted  to  it  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  official  Church.  This  is  the 
task  of  what  is  called  the  secular  clergy, 
as  distinguished  from  the  religious  orders. 
This  clergy,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  worthy 
of  esteem;  scandals  are  rare,  and  its  ac- 
tion extends  even  to  the  smallest  hamlets. 
Besides  the  secular  clergy  the  Church  of 
France  long  possessed  a  very  numerous 
regular  clergy  representing  the  various 
religious  orders  of  Catholicism.  These  re- 
ligious orders — Dominicans,  Franciscans, 
Jesuits,  and  others — were  distributed  in 
congregations  recognized  by  the  state, 
and  in  congregations  not  recognized  by 
the  state,  of  which  latter  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  Society  of  Jesus.  A  few 
years  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  re- 
publican government  revived  some  old 
laws,  which  had  their  raison  d'etre  under 
the  Gallican  monarchy,  and  issued  de- 
crees for  the  expulsion  of  all  the  non- 
recognized  religious  orders.  Thus  many 
religious  houses  were  closed,  not  without 
resistance,  which  occasioned  tumultuous 
scenes  and  greatly  agitated  public  opin- 
ion. In  reality  the  measure  bad  no  great 
importance.  Let  us  remark,  first  of  all, 
that  since  the  Council  of  1870  there  is  no 
longer  any  real  distinction  between  the 
Jesuits  and  the  other  religious  orders,  in- 
asmuch as  all,  without  exception,  submit 
to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  papacy. 
We  may  even  say  that  all  the  barriers 
have  been  removed  between  the  secular 
and  the  regular  clergy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  members  of  the  religious  orders 
who  were  expelled  from  France  simply 
went  out  at  one  door  and  came  back  at  an- 
other. Not  content  with  founding-  edu- 
cational establishments  on  the  frontiers, 
where  their  pupils  followed  them,  they 
even  returned  in  large  numbers  to  their 
old  field  of  action,  and  quietly  resumed 
their  work  at  the  point,  where  they  had 
left  it.  They  are  naturally  little  disposed 
to  bring  up  their  pupils  to  love  the  repub- 
lican government  which  drove  them  out. 
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In  the  religious  orders  recognized  by 
the  state  the  French  Church  finds  the 
preachers  to  whom  it  intrusts  the  great 
lectures  of  Advent  and  Lent.  The  pulpit 
of  Notre  Dame  has  been  occupied  for 
eighteen  years  hy  Pere  Monsabre,  of  the 
Dominican  Order,  who  reminds  one  only 
by  contrast  of  Lacordaire  and  Pere  Ey- 
aeinthe.  Gifted  with  a  thundering  voice, 
his  eloquence  is  without  distinction,  his 
thought  without  richness,  and  above  all 
without  breadth;  but  he  contrives  to  hold 
attention  by  his  fiery  apologetics  of  the 
most  extreme  Roman  orthodoxy,  and 
also  by  a  certain  preoccupation  about 
subjects  of  ephemeral  interests,  about 
actualite,  as  we  say.  which  excites  curi- 
osity. It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined 
that  the  Catholic  pulpit  is  wholly  given 
up  to  ultramontanism;  it  is  still  occupied 
by  some  survivors  of  liberal  Catholicism, 
such  as  Pere  Charles  Perraud,  who  is 
charged  with  the  Lenten  lectures  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Roeh  at  Paris.  Pere  Per- 
raud speaks  a  truly  modern  language,  and 
seeks  to  touch  the  generous  chords  of  the 
soul  of  his  hearers.  He  has  very  great 
success. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  France  dis- 
plays most  persistent  zeal  in  order  to 
maintain  its  influence  in  the  domain  of 
public  instruction  in  all  its  ranks.  It 
has,  in  the  first  place,  large  seminaries 
where  its  future  clergy  is  prepared  by  a 
special  training  which  now  has  all  the 
more  importance  as  the  Church  has  lost 
the  theological  faculties  which  were  so 
long  attached  to  the  University  of  France. 
For  that  matter,  the  Church  was  easily 
consoled  for  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  sup- 
pressing the  endowment  of  these  faculties, 
because  the  higher  clergy  did  not  like  this 
contact  with  secular  education.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  law  on  liberty  of  teach- 
ing passed  in  1875,  French  Catholicism 
founded  free  faculties  in  several  towns — 
Paris,  Lyons,  Lille,  Toulouse;  and  al- 
though it  has  lost  the  privilege  of  confer- 
ring the  degrees  necessary  for  the  civil 
careers,  it  attracts  great  numbers  of  stu- 
dents under  eminent  masters  like  the 
Abbe  de  Broglie  and  the  Abbe  Duchene. 
The  course  of  study  includes  history,  phi- 
losophy, law,  and  even  medicine. 

In  the  department  of  secondary  educa- 
tion French  Catholicism  possesses  many 
establishments,  in  the  first  rank  of  which 
are  the  petits  seminaires,  placed  under 
the  direct  influence  of  the  bishops.  It 


still  has  numerous  primary  schools,  man- 
aged by  the  F  re  res  de  la  Doctrine  chre- 
tienne  ;  but  if  the  law  concerning  the 
secularization  of  public  instruction  con- 
tinues to  be  applied  as  it  has  been  of  late 
years,  these  establishments  will  have  to 
close  their  doors  one  after  the  other.  As 
religious  instruction  is  absolutely  prohib- 
ited in  the  public  schools,  which  cannot 
even  admit  ministers  of  the  different 
creeds  at  fixed  hours,  with  the  consent 
of  the  parents,  French  Catholicism  has 
founded  a  vast  association  destined  to 
multiply  free  schools.  On  this  work  it 
spends  annually  many  millions  of  francs, 
and  it  has  achieved  very  brilliant  results. 
At  Paris,  where  the  direction  of  primary 
instruction  is  in  the  hands  of  a  munici- 
pal council  with  an  atheist  majority,  the 
Catholic  schools  increase  in  number  every 
year,  and  are  crowded  with  pupils.  The 
same  impetus  of  private  initiative  has 
become  necessary  for  the  works  of  Cath- 
olic charity.  We  have  referred  above  to 
the  shameless  precipitation  shown  by  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  in  spite  of  the 
opinion  of  doctors  free  from  all  clerical 
influences,  in  expelling  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity from  the  hospitals,  whereas  it  would 
have  sufficed  to  take  a  few  precautions  in 
order  to  protect  the  liberty  of  conscience 
of  the  patients.  French  Catholicism  has 
thus  been  led  to  increase  the  already 
considerable  number  of  pious  foundations 
destined  to  help  all  kinds  of  distress,  sick- 
ness, old  age,  homeless  children,  and  also 
to  deal  with  the  fearful  moral  misery  of 
our  great  cities. 

A  point  to  be  especially  noticed  in  the 
history  of  French  Catholicism  of  late 
years  is  the  attention  it  has  paid  to  so- 
cial questions,  although  it  has  not  display- 
ed the  innovating  boldness  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  of  North  America.  In  reality 
its  object  is  to  resuscitate  the  old  trade 
guilds  as  they  existed  before  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1789.  The  chief  of  this  movement 
is  the  Comte  Albert  de  Mun,  formerly  an 
officer  of  cuirassiers,  belongingto  the  high- 
est aristocracy,  and  now  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  A  man  of  ardent 
convictions  and  of  absolute  devotion  to  his 
cause,  he  is  gifted  with  fascinating,  abun- 
dant, and  brilliant  eloquence.  Before  en- 
tering political  life  M.  de  Mun  had  de- 
voted himself  to  the  foundation  of  Catho- 
lic working-men's  clubs,  or  cercles  ouvri- 
ers.  For  a  long  time  past  French  Cathol- 
icism had  possessed  lay  associations,  such 
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as  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  tie  Paul,  com- 
posed more  particularly  of  young  men  of 
the  middle  classes  working  together  to 
develop  well  -  applied  beneficence.  M.  le 
Comte  de  Mini  wished  to  do  more,  and  in- 
stead of  contenting  himself  with  helping 
the  working  classes,  he  endeavored  to 
found  amongst  those  classes  themselves  a 
Catholic  association  which  would  pursue 
the  end  of  social  reform  by  an  agreement 
between  masters  and  men  united  in  the 
same  faith.  After  he  became  Deputy,  M. 
le  Comte  de  Mun  advocated  as  much  as 
possible  the  intervention  of  the  state  in 
social  improvement,  but  with  the  avowed 
aim  of  bringing  the  workman  out  of  his 
condition  of  isolation  only  that  he  might 
enter  large  associations,  gradually  recon- 
stituting the  old  trade  corporations,  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  all  necessary  aid  in 
exchange  for  their  submission  to  the  civil 
and  rel  igious  authorities  once  more  united. 
Awaiting  the  realization  of  this  return  to 
the  past,  which  is  Utopian,  M.  le  Comte  de 
Mun  and  his  friends  lose  no  opportunity 
of  pleading  the  cause  of  the  proletariat, 
in  which  they  are  at  one  with  Catholi- 
cism all  over  the  world.  We  may  men- 
tion also  the  Catholic  students'  clubs,  which 
take  an  active  part  in  the  crusade  that  has 
been  started  with  a  view  to  re-establishing 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  true  idea  of  the 
state  of  French  Catholicism  one  ought  to 
be  able  to  penetrate  its  inner  life,  and  to 
know  that  history  of  souls  which  belongs 
only  to  Him  whose  eye  is  all-seeing.  It 
is  incontestable  that  side  by  side  with 
much  superstition  and  error  the  flame  of 
lively  and  sincere  piety  still  burns  in  many 
hearts.  We  have  only  to  visit  the  church- 
es, whether  in  the  great  towns  or  in  the 
villages,  to  see  what  numbers  of  devout 
woi'shippers  they  attract.  I  do  not  know 
a  grander  sight  than  the  men's  retreat  at 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris  during  Holy-week, 
when  thousands  of  laymen  meet  in  the 
cathedral  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
great  Easter  communion,  and  make  the 
roof  tremble  with  the  sublime  and  pathet- 
ic Miserere  which  they  sing  in  unison. 
Even  in  our  great  towns  civil  burials, 
which  are  the  surest  proof  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  religion,  form  a  very  small 
minority.  French  Catholicism,  then,  re- 
mains a  great  force  in  spite  of  the  noisy 
manifestations  of  contemporary  atheism. 
It  is  an  immense  sea  wrapped  in  deep  dark- 
ness.   Who  knows  if  this  darkness  will 


not  one  clay  be  rent  by  one  of  those  tem- 
pests which  stir  a  nation  to  the  very  core  ? 
The  breath  of  liberty  still  passes  over  this 
sea,  although  very  feeble.  May  it  not 
suddeuly  acquire  new  force  ?  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  future. 

II. 

Judaism  and  Protestantism  have  been 
recognized  by  the  French  state  since  the 
Concordat  of  1802.  Of  the  former  we 
have  nothing  particular  to  say;  numeri- 
cally it  remains  stationary,  although  it  is 
maintained  that  the  breath  of  freeth  ink- 
ing has  touched  it.  Received  without 
opposition  at  the  hearth  of  the  French 
father-land,  it  participates  in  our  liberties, 
and  shows  itself  all  the  less  fanatical  as  it 
is  more  favorably  treated.  Although  in 
France,  as  everywhere  else,  Judaism  holds 
a  large  portion  of  the  public  fortune,  and 
is  honored  by  the  personalities  of  many 
Jews  eminent  in  politics  and  in  business, 
it  exercises  no  kind  of  religious  influence 
over  the  nation,  but  remains  shut  up  in 
its  synagogues. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  French  Prot- 
estantism. Although  it  is  far  from  man- 
ifesting a  conquering  action,  and  while  it 
would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  it  is  on 
the  point  of  again  taking  possession  of 
France,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  it  is 
an  element  of  light,  of  progress,  of  reli- 
gious life,  very  salutary  for  the  present 
and  very  important  for  the  future.  What- 
ever the  future  may  prove  to  be,  there  can 
be  no  purer  glory  than  the  past  of  French 
Protestantism.  It  has  had  incomparable 
heroes,  like  Coligny  and  D'Aubigne, 
amongst  the  chiefs  who  in  the  sixteenth 
century  led  the  cause  almost  to  victory. 
These  were  gentlemen  who  realized  in  all 
its  purity  the  ideal  of  bravery  and  gener- 
osity, which  did  not  prevent  them  from 
showing  themselves  to  be  devout  Chris- 
tians. In  the  domain  of  religious  thought 
French  Protestantism  had  in  Calvin  and 
Theodore  de  Beze  the  masters  of  the  the- 
ology of  the  Reformation.  We  may  say 
that  the  Protestant  Church  of  France 
marches  amidst  a  glorious  host  of  wit- 
nesses who  were  martyrs,  and  that  it  has 
preserved  its  faith  intact  through  massa- 
cres like  the  St.-Barthelemy,  and  through 
ages  of  persecution  like  those  which  fol- 
lowed the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  When  the  proclamation  of  re- 
ligious liberty  in  1789  allowed  the  Prot- 
estants to  issue  from  the  retreats  where 
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they  escaped  their  proscrihers,  when  the 
Church  of  the  wilderness  became  a  Church 
recognized  by  the  state,  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  Catholic  Church  which 
had  outlawed  it  for  so  many  years,  it  felt 
a  satisfaction  that  may  be  well  under- 
stood, but  which  made  it  forget  that  this 
protection  of  the  civil  power  was  a  yoke. 
For  some  time  the  Protestant  Church  fell 
asleep  within  the  limits  of  its  official  or- 
ganization. Between  1802  and  1820  a 
fraction  of  French  Protestantism  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  current  philosophy,  and 
a  moderate  rationalism  made  its  appear- 
ance, somewhat  resembling  Unitarianism. 
Between  1820  and  18150  a  reaction  in  the 
contrary  sense  took  place  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  religious  awakening  which 
was  then  active  in  England;  but  it  was 
marred  by  regrettable  doctrinal  exaggera- 
tions, while  at  the  same  time  it  was  ad- 
mirable in  the  domain  of  Christian  prac- 
tice, and  founded  the  greater  part  of  our 
great  religious  societies  for  home  and  for- 
eign missions.  These  two  tendencies  are 
still  at  work  in  French  Protestantism, 
only  the  positive  tendency  has  grown 
broader,  while  the  so-called  liberal  ten- 
dency has  given  a  larger  and  larger  share 
of  attention  to  scientific  questions. 

In  the  study  of  Protestantism  in  France 
we  must  not  forget  its  close  connection 
with  French  Switzerland,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  having  seen  the  triumph  of 
the  Reformation.  Geneva  and  Lausanne 
have  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  intellectual  and  theological  devel- 
opment of  our  churches,  after  having  been 
indebted  to  them  for  the  great  reformers 
who  implanted  Protestantism  in  Switzer- 
land, and  after  having  been  enriched  dur- 
ing three  centuries  by  the  contingents  of 
the  prescripts  of  the  Catholic  royalty. 
Liberal  Protestantism  found  its  first  inspi- 
ration at  Geneva  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  where  there  prevailed  a  certain 
moderate  Unitarianism,  represented  by  a 
clergy  certainly  most  worthy  of  respect, 
although  somewhat  influenced  by  Rous- 
seau. •  Later  on,  Geneva  gave  to  the  reli- 
gious awakening  some  of  its  most  ardent 
and  eminent  adepts,  such  as  MM.  Gaussen 
and  Merle  d'Aubigne,  the  illustrious  his- 
torian of  the  Reformation.  They  founded 
at  the  same  time  a  Church  and  a  theolo- 
gical faculty  on  the  basis  of  the  strictest 
orthodoxy,  especially  so  far  as  concerns 
the  plenary  and  literal  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scripture.     They  contributed  to  ac- 


credit this  kind  of  orthodoxy  in  that  frac- 
tion of  French  Protestantism  which  had 
entered  the  movement  of  the  religious 
awakening.   We  may  sa  y  thai  our  ecclesi- 
astical and  theological  Right  still  belongs 
to  this  school.     Subsequently  another  in- 
fluence crossed  the  Jura,  and  made  itself 
strongly  felt  on  French  Protestantism, 
especially  after  1830:  this  was  the  influ- 
ence of  the  greatest  Christian  thinker  in 
the  French  language  since  Pascal,  whose 
matchless  interpreter  he  was  —  I  mean 
Alexander  Vinet,  as  eminent  in  character, 
piety,  and  disinterestedness  as  he  was  in 
intelligence.     He  was  the  first  of  our 
apologists,  always  seeking  the  fulcrum  of 
Christianity  in  the  human  conscience,  as 
St.  Paul  did  at  Athens  when  he  recognized 
that  men,  being  of  the  race  of  God,  "seek 
the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him 
and  find  Him,  though  He  be  not  far  from 
every  one  of  us."    No  one  has  developed 
with  more  power  than  Vinet  what  Terr 
tullian  called  the  testimonium  animce 
naturaliter  christians.    A  critic  of  the 
first  order,  he  sought  this  spontaneous 
witness  of  the  conscience  to  the  God  of 
the  gospel  in  contemporary  literature,  to 
the  study  of  which  he  devoted  volumes 
which  have  become  classics.    His  teach- 
ing of  practical  theology  was  wholly  im- 
pregnated with  this  inspiration,  and  the 
men  of  my  generation  who,  like  the  pre- 
sent writer,  have  had  the  privilege  of 
being  his  disciples,  alone  know  how  full 
his  teaching  was  of  breadth,  of  Christian 
vigor,  and  of  wealth  of  ideas.    Vinet  ex- 
ercised his  influence  on  French  Protestant- 
ism especially  through  his  active  literary 
work  in  the  journal  Le  Semeur,  founded 
by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  laymen, 
M.  Henri  Lutteroth,  recently  deceased. 
Vinet  was  an  ardent  partisan  of  religious 
liberty,  the  consecration  of  which  he  saw 
in  the  separation  of  Church  and  state.  He 
pleaded  this  great  cause  throughout  his 
life  with  stirring  and  sublime  eloquence. 
On  this  point  also  he  prepared  the  future. 

Le  Semeur  gathered  around  Vinet  a 
statf  of  eminent  writers  who  for  nearly 
twenty  years  worked  at  broadening 
Christian  thought  in  French  Protestant- 
ism. La  Revue  chre"tienne,  founded  in 
1854,  continued  the  same  task,  which  was 
efficaciously  forwarded  by  the  preaching 
and  writings  of  a  number  of  French 
Protestants.  Thus  there  grew  up  a  ten- 
dency at  once  evangelical  and  liberal, 
which  soon  won  the  victory  over  strict 
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orthodoxy.  Let  us  add  that  the  great 
theological  movement  of  Protestant  Ger- 
many in  a  broad  and  Christian  sense,  as 
personified  by  men  like  Neander,  Tho- 
luck,  Julius  Muller,  Dorner,  also  had  an 
influence  in  the  same  direction.  Several 
translations  were  made  of  the  most  re- 
markable works  of  the  Christian  masters 
of  German  science,  whose  labors  were 
thus  popularized. 

A  serious  event  which  happened  forty 
years  ago  gave  a  sevei'e  shock  to  religious 
thought  in  French  Protestantism.  M. 
Edmond  Scherer,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  of  the  Oratory  of 
Geneva,  suddenly  seceded  with  all  pos- 
sible publicity  from  that  school  of  i*igid 
orthodoxy  in  a  letter  in  which  he  rejected 
the  dogma  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  most  categorical 
manner.  The  emotion  was  great,  and  it 
became  still  greater  when  M.  Scherer, 
with  some  friends  of  the  same  tendencies 
as  himself,  founded  at  Strasburg  the  Re- 
vue de  Tlieologie,  which  threw  Protestant 
thought  without  transition  into  the  very 
thick  of  the  German  theological  crisis, 
and  raised  at  once  all  those  questions  of 
criticism  and  dogma  which  Strauss  and 
Baer  of  Tubingen  were  debating  with 
boundless  audacity.  French  Protestant- 
ism was  severely  tried,  but  in  the  end 
good  came  of  it.  An  Extreme  Left  was 
formed,  it  is  true,  with  tendencies  more 
and  more  pronounced  toward  a  sepa- 
ration from  positive  Christianity.  M. 
Edmond  Scherer,  whose  name  has  been 
made  illustrious  by  so  many  literary 
works,  ended  in  saddened  agnosticism. 
This  Extreme  Left  finally  broke  with  the 
organization  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  left  in  it  a  strong  Left,  sincerely  at- 
tached to  Christianity,  but  interpreting  it 
with  singular  liberty.  This  Left  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  solid  and  thorough 
knowledge,  and  we  are  indebted  to  it 
for  various  important  theological  works, 
whose  conclusions  we  may  contest,  but 
whose  erudition  we  must  admire.  This 
tendency,  which,  for  that  matter,  has 
many  shades,  is  nowadays  represented  in 
the  reformed  Church  by  a  young  and 
very  zealous  clergy,  which  manifests  real 
piety,  together  with  the  ardent  desire  to 
work  for  the  relief  of  all  kinds  of  misery. 
We  may  remark  amongst  this  clergy  also 
a  desire  to  arrive  at  less  vague  Christian 
affirmations. 

As  for  that  Protestantism  which  has 


remained  attached  to  the  substance  of 
positive  Christianity,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
belief  in  a  redemption  really  accom- 
plished by  Him  who  calls  Himself  at 
once  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son  of  God, 
"who  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for 
our  justification,"  it  still  counts  an  ultra- 
orthodox  minority.  But  the  majority  of 
the  French  Protestants  everywhere,  at 
any  rate  where  thought  has  preserved  its 
rights,  inclines  toward  the  tendencies  of 
men  like  Vinet  and  Neander,  and  toward 
that  broad  and  somewhat  mystic  evange- 
lism which  admits  progress  not  in  ad- 
vance of  the  gospel,  but  which  endeavors 
to  manifest  more  and  more  its  agreement 
with  the  conscience.  This  broad  evan- 
gelism is  not  satisfied  merely  to  affirm 
itself ;  it/  has  the  honor  of  producing  nu- 
merous theological  works  which  have  a 
profound  influence  upon  the  contempora- 
ry mind. 

These  theological  divergences  have 
their  counterpart  in  the  ecclesiastical  do- 
main, properly  so  called.  Whereas  lib- 
eral Protestantism  absolutely  rejects  all 
profession  of  faith  considered  as  a  basis 
for  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  evangel- 
ical Protestantism  demands  at  least  that 
the  symbol  of  the  apostles  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  those  Avho  are  charged  with  this 
teaching.  It  won  its  cause  in  the  General 
Synod  granted  by  M.  Thiers  in  1872 ;  but 
this  synod  remained  an  isolated  fact;  its 
decisions  were  not  followed  by  any  prac- 
tical execution ;  and  so  the  evangelical  par- 
ty decided,  without  making  any  changes 
in  the  official  institutions  of  the  Church, 
to  establish  a  semi-official  organization, 
within  which  it  would  apply  its  principles 
in  the  measure  of  the  adhesions  obtained. 
This  amounts  to  an  application  by  antici- 
pation of  the  voluntary  system,  but  with 
the  coexistence  of  the  contrary  system  in 
the  official  institutions.  The  Church  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  which  has  im- 
portant parishes  at  Paris — although  it  was 
severely  weakened  by  the  loss  of  Alsace 
— has  adopted  an  organization  which  gives 
it  peace  at  least,  if  not  doctrinal  unity. 
It  places  itself  entirely  under  the  wing  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  but  does  not 
demaud  formal  adhesion.  It  comprises, 
moreover,  an  evangelical  fraction  which 
is  in  a  great  majority  at  Paris,  and  dis- 
plays the  most  beneficent  zeal  in  its  mis- 
sionary and  charitable  activity. 

In  opposition  to  the  Churches  united  to 
the  state,  there  has  been  formed,  on  the 
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basis  of  the  reformed  evangelical  faith,  a 
group  of  Churches  separated  from  the 
state  under  the  title  of  the  "Union  des 
.  Eglises  libres  evangeliques,"  which  prac- 
tise the  principle  of  Vinet  in  the  spirit  of 
Vinet.  In  spite  of  their  limited  number, 
they  form  a  valiant  vanguard.  The  Bap- 
tists and  the  Methodists  also  count  a  cer- 
tain number  of  congregations  in  France. 

It  is  certain  that  if  the  government  of 
the  republic  holds  its  own  and  grows 
stronger,  the  days  of  the  union  of  the 
Church  with  the  state  are  numbered.  The 
budget  commission  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  already  a  majority  to  de- 
mand the  suppression  of  the  subsidies  for 
the  purpose  of  public  worship.  Nothing 
would  be  more  foolish  than  to  settle  such 
an  important  question  in  so  summary  a 
manner.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  lib- 
eral and  moderate  party  should  study  the 
means  of  providing  the  necessary  transi- 
tion, for.  unless  a  royalist  or  Caesarian  re- 
action takes  place,  it  is  undoubtedly  only 
logical  that  the  republican  government 
should  complete  the  secularization  of  the 
state  by  breaking  all  bonds  of  union  with 
the  various  Churches.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
great  innovation  will  not  be  accomplished 
by  authoritarian  and  irreligious  radical- 
ism, for  it  would  certainly  compromise  its 
success.  Whatever  happens,  the  Church 
has  nothing  to  lose  by  this  emancipation.; 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  gain  in  dignity 
and  moral  force,  and  it  will  find  in  the 
faith  of  its  followers  all  the  resources  ne- 
cessary for  its  continuance  and  its  growth. 

Of  this  we  have  a  proof  in  the  fine  de- 
velopment of  Protestant  activity  in  all 
spheres.  In  the  first  place,  the  churches 
found  immediately  the  funds  necessary 
to  maintain,  in  spite  of  the  suppression 
of  state  endowment,  the  scholarships  in 
the  seminaries  connected  with  our  two 
theological  faculties  at  Paris  and  Montau- 


ban,  which  are  in  full  prosperity,  with  a 
remarkable  staff  of  teachers  and  many 
students.  French  Protestantism  largely 
supports  all  propagandist  work,  Bible  so- 
cieties, tract  societies,  evangelization  so- 
cieties. It  develops  year  by  year  its  evan- 
gelical mission  society,  which  has  exceed- 
ed the  old  fields  of  its  missionary  labors 
in  the  Basuto  country,  and  extended  its 
activity  to  the  banks  of  the  Zambezi,  and 
to  most  of  our  colonies.  Protestant,  char- 
itable institutions  are  innumerable:  or- 
phan asylums,  deaf  and  dumb  institu- 
tions, blind  asylums,  Laforce  asylums 
for  scrofulous  and  epileptic  persons,  a 
deaconesses'  institute,  homes  for  fallen 
women,  the  penitentiary  establishment  of 
St.-Foy,  help  for  prisoners  and  convicts, 
large  subventions  for  church  expenses — 
the  budget  of  this  charity  is  all-sufficient. 

Let  us  note  finally  the  attention  paid 
to  social  questions  by  the  Protestant  as 
well  as  by  the  Catholic  Church.  A  vast 
association  has  just  been  formed  with  a 
view  to  uniting  all  tendencies  in  this 
common  task  of  dealing  with  these  mat- 
ters in  a  Christianly  liberal  spirit. 

All  this  activity  is  certainly  not  lost 
for  the  general  mass  of  our  population. 
Everywhere  where  the  gospel  of  liberty 
is  announced,  whether  in  popular  meet- 
ings, of  which  a  devout  English  Chris- 
tian, the  Rev.  R.  W.  Mac  All,  has  taken 
the  initiative  with  marked  success,  or  be- 
fore cultivated  audiences  in  some  lecture- 
room,  the  reception  is  almost  always  fa- 
vorable. With  greater  resources,  more 
zeal,  a  wider  development,  and  a  more  ar- 
dent spirit  of  conquest,  the  evangelical 
apostleship  would  have  immense  efficacy 
in  our  troubled  country  at  the  obscure  end 
of  this  nineteenth  century.  Nothing,  we 
believe,  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
this  apostleship  than  the  emancipation  of 
the  Church. 


THE  PENDRAGON  TRIAL. 


BY  LYNDE  PALMER. 


rpiIE  time  set  for  the  trial  of  Pendragon 
JL  vs.  Vangilt  fell  upon  one  of  the  cold- 
est and  windiest  days  in  the  latter  part 
of  March,  a.d.  19 — .  But  when  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  the  suit,  Mrs.  Vangilt,  and 
her  sisters  and  cousins  and  aunts,  and 
Miss  Pendragon,  with  the  twins  James 
Henry  and  Henry  James,  appeared  on  the 
scene,  it  was  with  dilficulty  they  pushed 


their  way  through  a  court-room  ah-eady 
crowded  to  suffocation. 

A  peculiar  interest  attached  to  this  trial 
from  its  being  the  first  of  the  kind  ever 
brought  before  a  Pepperton  jury.  To  be 
sure,  there  had  been  balloon  collisions  be- 
.fore  this,  with  the  usual  dan  laying  re- 
sults to  the  under  dog,  or  man, in  the  fight; 
but  the  people  of  Pepperton  felt  that  their 
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luck  had  never  been  equal  to  their  de- 
serts. These  delighl  ful  tragedies,  like  the 
most  wonderful  miracles,  were  always  hap- 
pening in  such  remote  districts  that,  much 
as  they  would  have  liked  to  have  a  finger 
in  the  pie,  the  longest  and  most  enterpris- 
ing digit  failed  to  roach  oven  the  outer- 
most crust.  Jiut  now  here  was  something 
that  had  happened  at  their  very  doors,  in 
their  own  back  yard,  as  it  were,  and  each 
felt  it  his  or  her  duty  to  give  the  matter  a 
personal  attention. 

It  was  also  hinted  that  some  new  and 
deeply  interesting  features  would  be  de- 
veloped at  this  trial,  and  especially  that 
testimony  would  be  introduced  of  a  most 
reliable  and  incorruptible  character,  from 
a  source  never  before  admitted  to  a  wit- 
ness box,  but  which  would  probably  cause 
a  revolution  in  the  treatment  of  compli- 
cated cases  in  the  future. 

The  learned  and  somewhat  heavy  Mrs. 
Pendulum  and  the  aesthetic  Mrs.  Crayon, 
sitting  in  the  front  row,  talked  it  over  a 
little  uneasily. 

"In  my  best  moments."  sighed  Mrs. 
Pendulum,  "  I  sometimes  fool  equal  to  the 
demands  of  our  complex  civilization,  but. 
oftener  I  long  for  the  repose  and  stupidi- 
ty of  twenty-five  years  ago.  What  with 
the  almost  hourly  discoveries  of  our  rest- 
less modern  science,  the  now  strange  forces 
we  are  training  to  bo  our  servants,  and 
the  new  dangers  that  arise  from  their  wild 
natures,  wo  shall  soon  not  be  able  to  close 
our  eyes.  I  feel  that  I  must  be  on  the 
alert  every  moment,  with  the  strained  at- 
tention of  a  pilot  who  is  guiding  his  boat 
down  the  rapids." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Crayon;  "but  the 
worst  thing,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  cruel 
perfection  to  which  they  are  bringing  the 
phonographs  and  telephones,  and  the 
frightful  multiplication  of  the  mind  read- 
ers. There  is  actually  no  privacy  any 
more;  the  whole  world  has  degenerated 
into  an  eavesdropper,  and  always  has  its 
ear  at  the  key-hole.  It  seems  somet  imes  as 
if  this  might  already  bo  the  morning  twi- 
light, of  that  terrible  day  when  the  secrets 
of  all  hearts  shall  bo  revealed." 

"I  hear."  said  Mrs.  Pendulum,  "that 
Monsieur  Ferretti  will  be  here  to-day;  he 
has  been  engaged  by  Mrs.  Vangilt's  coun- 
sel. Such  a  terrible  man  !  They  say  one 
cannot  change  one's  mind  in  his  presence 
but,  what  he  feels  a  shiver  from  the  little 
wind  made  by  your  thoughts  changing 
places,  as  it  were.     1  believe  ho  calls  it  a 


"brain  wave,' which  comes  rolling  your 
most  secret  thought  into  his  mind,  and 
leaving  it  stranded  in  his  possession,  like 
a  bit  of  sea-weed  upon  the  shore.'' 

But  just  then  the  clerk  was  calling  to 
order,  the  jury  were  filing  into  their  seats, 
the  judge  and  the  lawyers  were  finding 
their  places,  as  were  also  the  saucy  young 
reporter  of  the  Bottom  Fact  Daily  and 
the  sentimental  young  reporter  of  the 
Spirit  Telephone.  A  dead  hush  now 
pervaded  the  assembly  as,  after  the  usual 
preliminaries,  the  first  witness  for  the 
prosecution  was  called. 

Miss  Pendragon,  who  nimbly  mounted 
the  witness  box,  was  a  thin,  angular  lady 
of  uncertain  age,  with  a  Roman  nose,  mas- 
sive chin,  and  most  disconcerting  eyes, 
which  seemed  to  take  the  unfair  advan- 
tage of  attacking  two  sides  of  you  at  once, 
owing  probably  to  the  fact— as  the  saucy 
young  reporter  whispered  to  his  comrade 
— that  "one  orb  appeared  to  be  a  fixed 
light  and  the  other  a  revolver."  She 
wore  a  scant  black  silk  gown  and  an  old 
fur  pelisse,  tawny  and  faded  with  the 
wear  of  years,  while  her  rusty  velvet  bon- 
net bore  a  touch  of  color  in  one  uncom- 
promising yellow  rose,  which  she  believed 
in  some  way  to  have  a  complementary  ef- 
fect upon  her  brunette  complexion. 

She  began  by  stating  in  a  defiant  man- 
ner that  she  was  a  maiden  lady  of  excel- 
lent family,  her  ancestors  having  resided 
for  generations  in  Pepperton,  and  having 
occupied  positions  of  influence  and  im- 
portance from  time  immemorial.  The 
family  had  dwindled,  however,  until  she 
and  the  twins,  orphan  children  of  her 
late  deceased  brother,  were  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives of  a  most  honorable  line.  She 
herself,  although  she  did  not  wish  to  com- 
plain of  it,  had  been  set  apart  from  infan- 
cy as  the  target  of  Fate ;  and  now,  finding 
the  mortgaged  house  and  conservatory  of 
her  late  brother  but  small  compensation 
for  the  large  sums  she  had  generously 
lent  him,  she  was  creeping  down  the 
shady  side  of  the  hill  of  life,  living,  as 
you  might  say,  a  hand-to-mouth  existence 
on  a  raft  constructed  out  of  the  wreck  of 
a  large  fortune. 

The  saucy  young  reporter  rolled  his 
eyes  fearfully  as  he  tried  to  reconcile 
these  conflicting  metaphors. 

Heing  naturally  generous  and  self- for- 
getful to  a  fault,  she  had  adopted  these 
penniless  orphan  children  at  great  sacri- 
fice of  her  own  comfort,  and  not  only  had 
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boon  doing;  all  for  their  sustenance,  cloth- 
ing-, and  education  that  justice  would  de- 
mand, but  also-  and  upon  the  very  day 
of  Mrs.  Vangilt's  out rag-eous  intrusion — ■ 
was  contriving-,  at  much  expense,  to  give 
them  a  pleasure;  in  short,  she  was  arran- 
ging for  that  very  evening  a  party  for  the 
twins  in  honor  of  their  tenth  birthday, 
and  it  was  all  on  account,  of  this  party 
that  she  happened  to  be  away  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  of  the  catastrophe. 

Here  the  court  interrupted  Miss  Pen- 
dragon  to  say  that  if  she  was  not  an  eye- 
witness of  the  affair  she  must  give  place 
to  some  one  who  was,  and  after  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  grievance  had  been 
stated  they  would  hear  her  further,  if  she 
possessed  any  important  collateral  testi- 
mony. 

Miss  Pendragon  was  swelling  with  in- 
dignation, but  was  recommended  by  her 
lawyer  to  keep  quiet  for  the  present,  and 
allow  Maud  Adelaide,  her  maid  of  all 
work,  to  be  called. 

Maud  Adelaide  came  forward,  dressed 
in  a  simple  violet  velvet  costume,  with 
diamond  solitaires  in  her  ears,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  her  statement  with  great 
confidence  and  volubility. 

There  was  a  great  deal  to  do  that  morn- 
ing, she  said,  on  account  of  the  party  and 
all,  and  she  was  just  about  setting  the 
machine  for  cleaning  the  silver  and 
knives, when  she  found  the  electricity  was 
out,  and  not  a  stroke  could  be  done  till 
she  ran  over  to  the  corner  for  another 
bottle.  She  had  just  thrown  her  shawl 
over  her  head  and  stepped  outside  the 
back  door,  when  all  the  fowls  took  to 
fluttering  and  clucking  as  if  they  had 
gone  mad.  She  looked  up,  knowing  it 
was  nearly  time  for  the  Cyclone  Express, 
which  the  hens  never  could  get  used  to, 
evidently  always  mistaking  it  for  some 
kind  of  an  overgrown  hawk.  Sure 
enough,  there  it  came  on,  a  little  lower 
down  than  usual,  going  every  kind  of  a 
way,  for  there  was  a  wind  just  like  the 
one  blowing  that  minute  ;  you  could 
hardly  keep  your  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
it  must  have  been  more  than  twice  as  bad 
up  in  the  air.  While  she  was  looking, the 
balloon  suddenly  began  turning  round 
and  round  like  mad,  and  she  just  had 
time  to  call  the  twins  to  hurry  out  and 
see  the  jolliest  kind  of  a  top,  when  what 
should  heave  in  sight  but  the  Typhoon 
Special,  coming  an  hour  too  soon,  from 
nobody  knew  where.    And  all  in  a  min- 
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ute  it  seemed  to  get  caught  in  the  same 
whirlwind,  and  there  the  two  were  bob- 
bing and  ducking  and  courtesying  to 
each  other  like  anything — -Maud  Ade- 
laide waved  her  hands  and  swayed  to 
and  fro  excitedly — and  then  they  seemed 
to  take  offence  at  something,  and  rushed 
right  at  each  other 

"Butting  like  two  billy-goats!"  burst 
irrepressibly  from  James  Henry's  direc- 
tion, a  low  chuckle,  and  an  elastic  smile 
running  nearly  around  his  head,  testify- 
ing to  his  exquisite  remembrance  of  his 
sensations. 

Put  he  was  promptly  suppressed,  and 
Maud  Adelaide'  continued. 

"It  was  all  over  in  a  second,  and  then 
they  tore  away  from  each  other  again, 
and  were  out  of  sight  in  no  time.  I  kept 
looking  up  a  few  minutes,1'  said  Maud 
Adelaide,  plaintively,  "because  sometimes 
there  used  to  he  a  nice  sprinkling'  of  hand- 
bags and  umbrellas  after  a  collision,  be- 
fore they  took  so  to  chaining-  up  the  hag- 
gage;  but  nothing  in  the  world  ever  came 
down  but  Mrs.  Vangilt," 

And  that  lady,  she  stated,  came  bob- 
bing around  in  the  craziest  manner,  Hap- 
ping her  life-preserving  wings,  until  she 
was  directly  over  Miss  Pendragon's  valu- 
able conservatory,  when  she  just  seemed 
to  let  go  of  everything,  and  plump  she 
came,  crashing  through  the  glass,  and  car- 
rying down  the  whole  collection  of  Miss 
Pendragon's  late  brother's  most  valuable 
orchids  into  one  common  wreck  and  ruin. 

A  sharp  cross-examination  failed  to  dis- 
concert Maud  Adelaide  in  the  least,  and 
only  brought  out  in  stronger  assertion 
that  the  same  Mrs.  Vangilt  now  sitting 
before  them  in  a  black  satin  gown,  fan- 
ning herself  with  a  big  feather  fan,  was 
the  identical  person  whom  she  had  extri- 
cated in  a  very  dazed  condition  from  the 
ruins  of  the  greenhouse,  and  for  whom 
she  had  afterward  made  a  cup  of  weak 
tea,  and  called  a  cab  to  take  her  around 
to  her  cousin's  on  the  avenue. 

Here  Maud  Adelaide  was  excused  from 
any  further  remarks,  and  several  other 
witnesses  were  heard,  who  one  and  all 
confirmed  the  fact  of  the  collision,  and 
stated  that  while  they  were  gazing,  fasci- 
nated, at  the  Cyclone  Express  standing 
on  its  beam  ends,  as  it  were,  they  noticed 
what  appeared  to  he  a  very  formidable 
kind  of  meteor  falling  in  the  direction  of 
Miss  Pendragon's  grounds.  Hastening 
to  the  spot,  with  a  pardonable  curiosity, 
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they  found  the  defendant,  Mrs.  Vangilt, 
very  much  broken  up,  and  not  pretend- 
ing to  deny  that  she  was  the  woman  who 
— evidently  with  malice  aforethought — 
had  deliberately  sat  down  upon  the 
choicest  productions  of  Miss  Pendragon's 
greenhouse.  With  a  little  more  kindly 
consideration  for  her  poorer  neighbors, 
she  might  quite  as  easily  have  alighted 
upon  the  wood -pile,  or  even  the  rear 
fence.  This  being  the  case,  everybody 
had  been  much  surprised  that  she  had 
not  hushed  the  matter  up  by  paying  all 
reasonable  damages,  which  would  have 
been  a  small  matter  to  one  of  the  princi- 
pal stockholders  in  both  the  Cyclone  Ex- 
press and  the  Typhoon  Special. 

Here  Mrs.  Vangilt,  veiy  fat  and  asth- 
matic, with  a  bewildered  expression  on 
her  amiable,  puffy  face,  borrowed  a  hand- 
kerchief from  her  second  cousin  on  the 
right,  and  shed  several  weak  tears  over 
these  aspersions  on  her  character. 

And  now  Miss  Pendragon  would  be  re- 
pressed no  longer,  but  insisted  on  relat- 
ing how  she  arrived  on  the  scene  just  as 
Mrs.  Vangilt  was  rolling  away  in  the  cab. 
She  testified  that  she  hei*self  was  of  a 
most  domestic  turn  of  mind,  and  should 
never  have  been  away  from  home  on 
such  an  important  occasion,  but  she  had 
borrowed  an  orguinette  for  the  evening, 
only  to  please  her  daiding  boys,  and  find- 
ing the  music  had  run  rather  low,  she 
had  gone  out  to  buy  a  yard  or  two  of  the 
"Storm  Centre  Galop"  and  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  "Blizzard  Polka." 

Here  Miss  Pendragon  was  so  emphati- 
cally advised  to  confine  hei'self  to  state- 
ments bearing  upon  the  Vangilt  damages 
that  she  tearfully  proceeded  to  give  a  short 
statement  of  her  losses. 

It  was  not  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  she 
said,  and  the  damages  could  not  be  assess- 
ed as  in  the  case  of  common  roses,  gera- 
niums, and  camellias.  Her  poor  brother, 
she  must  explain,  had  become  infected 
with  what  was  known  as  the  "orchid 
craze,"  and  had  spent  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  dollars  in  importing  rare 
specimens  from  India  and  Mexico,  the 
Himalayas  and  the  Andes.  Some  of 
the  most  valuable  plants  he  had  never 
seen  in  blossom ;  they  were  now  budding 
for  the  first  time,  and  she  was  cherish- 
ing great  hopes  that  they  might  prove 
unique,  in  which  case  she  had  intended 
to  sell  them  anywhere  from  five  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  dollars  apiece,  as  such 


prices  were  readily  given  for  new  varie- 
ties. But  Mrs.  Vangilt  had  utterly  crush- 
ed all  those  hopes  and  all  those  orchids 
at  one  fell  blow.  Was  it  any  wonder 
that  in  her  first  moments  of  remorse  she 
had  freely  said  that  she  would  pay  Miss 
Pendragon  gladly  and  willingly  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  thought  it  little  enough 
as  compensation  for  such  a  great  injury  ? 
This  promise  Mrs.  Vangilt  had  since  been 
base  enough  to  utterly  deny,  but  it  made 
no  difference  with  the  facts.  She  would 
give  her  one  more  opportunity  before  all 
her  friends  and  neighbors  to  clear  her 
good  name,  redeem  her  pledge,  and  pay 
the  money,  or  she,  Miss  Pendragon,  would 
be  forced  to  produce  an  unprejudiced  wit- 
ness—  a  most  incorruptible  and  unim- 
peachable witness  —  who  would  bring 
Mrs.  Vangilt  to  well-deserved  shame. 

If  there  was  an  uneasy  shuffling  in  the 
direction  of  thetwTins  at  this  moment,  and 
a  look  of  apprehension  in  the  eyes  of  both 
James  Henry  and  Henry  James,  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at;  Miss  Pendragon 
was  quite  terrible  in  her  denunciations 
and  threatenings ;  and  even  the  saucy 
young  reporter  felt,  as  he  said,  like  a  but- 
terfly on  a  pin,  when  she  turned  her  busi- 
ness optic  upon  him. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  now  rest- 
ed, and  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  call- 
ed upon  Mrs.  Vangilt  to  give  her  version 
of  the  affair. 

The  poor  lady,  greatly  agitated,  her 
whole  vast  frame  in  a  quiver,  was  assist- 
ed to  arise,  and  gently  encouraged  to  tell 
her  story;  but  her  voice,  always  snuffy 
and  asthmatic,  and  complicated  with  a 
little  cough  of  embarrassment,  was  at  first 
almost  inaudible.  The  audience  gather- 
ed, however,  that  she  admitted  being  a 
passenger  on  the  Cyclone  Express  upon 
the  day  in  question.  They  had  a  rough 
passage  from  the  start,  even  before  they 
were  caught  in  the  whirlwind  over  Miss 
Pendragon's  premises.  The  officers  of  the 
Cyclone  were  not  to  be  blamed  for  any- 
thing, as  they  had  done  all  in  their  power 
for  their  passengers'  safety  and  comfort. 
The  captain  himself,  seeing  her  timidity, 
had  fitted  on  the  life-preserving  wings 
before  they  left  the  ground,  and  taught 
her  how,  in  case  of  accident,  she  had  only 
to  press  a  button  on  the  right,  and  elec- 
tricity would  be  generated  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  keep  the  wings  in  motion 
from  five  to  ten  minutes  at  least.  And 
he  also  showed  her  how,  by  touching  an- 
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other  button  on  the  left,  the  motion  w  ould 
decrease,  and  she  could  gently  lower  her- 
self to  the  ground.  But  being  caught  in 
the  whirlwind  had  given  her  such  a  ver- 
tigo thai  when  the  Typhoon  Special  had 
knocked  her  balloon  horizontal  she  just 
lost  her  head  and  her  hold  together,  and 
went  overboard,  and  should  probably  have 
gone  to  her  death  if  tile  righl  button  hadn't 
scraped  against  the  edge  of  the  car  as  she 
went  over. 

But  no  words  could  ever  convey  what, 
she  suffered  as  she  found  herself  clawing 
and  Happing  and  bobbing  in  the  air,  try- 
ing in  the  wildest  manner  to  get  her  foot 
on  something  sol  id. 

All  this  information  had  been  elicited 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  with  frequent 
pauses  and  paroxysms  of  coughing  on 
Mrs.  Vangilt's  part,  and  much  patience 
and  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the 
judge  and  counsel;  but  at  this  point  she 
was  so  entirely  overcome  that  a  squadron 
of  cousins  and  aunts  had  to  come  to  the 
rescue,  with  perfumes  and  smelling-salts 
and  fans,  before  she  was  sufficiently  re- 
stored to  further  stammer  forth  that  from 
this  time  henceforward  she  should  always 
pity  the  meanest  bird  that  flies. 

How  she  ever  happened  to  come  down 
she  could  not  tell,  for  she  never  thought 
anything  about  the  other  button.  She 
remembered  thinking  the  last  day  must 
have  come,  and  that  everything  was  rush- 
ing back  into  chaos,  and  that  she  and  the 
sun  and  the  moon  were  falling  through  a 
horrible  space,  without  any  bottom,  for- 
ever; and  then  came  a  crash  like  the  crack 
of  doom,  and  when  she  dared  open  her 
eyes,  there  she  sat  in  the  wreck  of  broken 
glass  and  flower-pots,  from  which  Maud 
Adelaide  was  leisurely  trying  to  rescue 
her. 

"I  can  never  tell  you  how  lovely  they 
looked  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Vangilt,  with  al- 
most a  sob.  "I  could  have  kissed  the 
ground,  and  every  old  flower-pot  among 
them.  But,"  she  added,  hastily,  recalled 
by  a  warning  look  from  her  counsel,  "I 
meant  to  say  that  I  was  very  badly  in- 
jured myself;  terribly  bruised  about  the 
arms  and  legs,  and  my  best  satin  gown 
torn  to  shreds.  I  was  advised  to  sue 
Miss  Pendragon  for  damages  myself,  for 
a  great  many  think  that  greenhouses  are 
very  dangerous  things  in  these  days  of 
balloon  travel,  and  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed along  the  regular  lines.  But  I 
thought  I  would  call  the  matter  square  if 


she  would,  and  hi  fact  made  the  proposi- 
tion to  her,  when  she  immediately  invent- 
ed this — this  infamous  falsehood!" 

There  was  a  brief  cross  -  questioning, 
which  developed  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Van- 
gilt  could  not  tell  an  orchid  from  a  sun- 
flower, atid  also  that  if  they  pressed  the 
matter  she  would  soon  be  unable  to  swear 
whether  she  had  ever  been  in  a  balloon 
at  all ;  and  then  she  was  a  I  lowed  to  retire. 

A  few  other  witnesses  were  called,  who 
testified  to  the  high  character  of  Mrs. 
Vangilt  and  her  undoubted  veracity,  and 
also  to  the  very  small  value  of  Miss  Pen- 
dragon's  whole  conservatory,  which  they 
said  was  not  much  more  than  a  cold 
frame  in  which  she  started  a  few  garden 
seeds  and  some  early  lettuce. 

And  then  Miss  Pendragon's  counsel 
arose  with  a  triumphant  smile  he  had 
long  been  endeavoring  to  suppress.  He 
greatly  regretted,  he  said,  Mrs.  Vangilt's 
persistence  in  her  false  statement,  as  it 
gave  him  great  pain  to  pursue  the  course 
which  was  now  alone  left  open  to  him. 
He  must  now  proceed  to  call  a  witness 
whose  veracity  nobody  would  think  of 
impeaching,  but  whose  valuable  testi- 
mony would  thoroughly  establish  Miss 
Pendragon's  case,  and  leave  an  enlight- 
ened jury  no  alternative  but  to  decide  in 
her  favor. 

There  was  a  rustle  of  expectation 
throughout  the  house,  and  every  neck 
was  craned  to  catch  the  first  sight  of  the 
mysterious  witness.  Some  disappointment 
was  felt  at  first,  as  a  plain-looking  box, 
with  some  kind  of  a  tomahawk  painted 
on  the  side,  was  brought  forward  by  Maud 
Adelaide  and  placed  upon  the  witness 
stand  by  the  counsel. 

"  This,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  said, 
"  you  may  possibly  recognize  as  a  phono- 
graph, but  it  is  such  a  vast  improvement 
on  its  ancestors  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  that  one  can  hardly  believe  it  belongs 
to  the  same  family.  The  instrument  be- 
fore you  has  the  very  latest  modern  im- 
provements, and  is  probably  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  Pepperton,  having  been  re- 
cently acquired  by  Miss  Pendragon  for  a 
debt.  When  properly  prepared  and  set, 
it  is  self-registering,  and  reproduces  every 
sound  occurring  in  its  presence  with  the 
most  absolute  fidelity.  What  has  been 
intrusted  to  it,  that  it  restores;  no  more, 
no  less.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  right- 
ly named  'The  Little  Hatchet  Phono- 
graph.'   It  simply  cannot  tell  a  lie." 
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Was  it  a  vagary  of  the  March  wind,  or 
did  a  low  whistle  and  a  scarcely  audible 
"  Oh  !"  come  simultaneously  from  the  di- 
rection of  James  Henry  and  Henry  James  ? 
And  had  not  a  look  of  white  dismay  suc- 
ceeded that  dawning  apprehension  on 
those  ingenuous  young  faces?  But  who 
had  time  to  look  in  such  an  insignificant 
direction  ? 

"  Just  one  word  more  of  introduction," 
said  the  counsel,  blandly,  "and  I  will 
leave  the  phonograph  to  tell  its  own  guile- 
less story.  Ever  since  Miss  Pendragon 
has  possessed  the  instrument  it  has  been 
her  pleasant  custom  to  set  it,  upon  the 
rare  occasions  of  her  leaving  home,  and 
upon  her  return  it  has  never  failed  to 
faithfully  rehearse  all  that  has  occurred 
in  her  absence.  While  there  have  been 
some  painful  revelations,  you  can  easily 
understand  the  satisfaction  it  has  been  to 
a  well-regulated  mind  thus  to  keep  the 
reins  well  in  hand,  to  be  guarded  against 
all  surprises,  and  prepared  for  every  emer- 
gency. I  have  only  to  add  that  the  very 
existence  of  such  an  instrument  was  un- 
known to  the  other  members  of  her  house- 
hold, as  she  always  prepared  it  in  secret, 
and  carefully  disposed  it  behind  some  bits 
of  drapery  and  bric-a-brac.  Upon  her 
return  from  her  musical  errand  on  the 
day  of  the  accident,  finding  her  maid  and 
young  nephews  in  a  very  excited  and  un- 
reliable state  of  mind,  she  retired,  with 
her  only  level-headed  friend  and  incor- 
ruptible sentinel,  to  the  privacy  of  her 
own  room.  There  —  overwhelmed  with 
her  misfortunes,  and  having  small  reason 
to  expect  anything  from  the  justice  or 
generosity  of  her  fellow  -  creatures — she 
turned  the  crank  for  a  simple  diversion 
from  her  grief,  and  to  her  great  joy  was 
rewarded  with  the  unexpected  but  very 
reasonable  words  which  will  now  be  re- 
peated in  your  presence.  They  were  evi- 
dently addressed  to  the  twins,  who  were 
naturally  much  alarmed  at  the  scene  of 
devastation,  and  the  effect  it  might  have 
upon  the  sensitive  nature  of  their  aunt. 
Little  Hatchet  Phonograph" — he  bowed 
profoundly  to  the  wooden  box — "  will 
you  now  please  repeat  what  was  said  by 
Mrs.  Vangilt  in  your  presence  on  the  day 
of  the  balloon  collision?" 

The  crank  was  turned,  there  was  a 
short  prelude  of  coughs  and  asthmatic 
wheezings,  and  then  came  the  words: 
"My  young  friends"  (cough,  cough), 
' '  do  not  look  so  alarmed  and  unhappy. 


I  will  make  it  all  right  with  your  aunt. 
I  have  done  her  a  great  injury  ;  those  or- 
chids were  worth  their  weight  in  gold; 
but  if  a  thousand  dollai's  will  make  it 
straight,  she  is  welcome  to  it.  Tell  her" 
(cough,  cough)  "my  word  is  as  good  as 
my  bond.  Don't  cry,  my  dears;  it  will 
all  come  right.  It  is  a  long  lane  that 
blows  nobody  good." 

A  ripple  of  laughter,  growing  into  an 
irresistible  outburst  of  applause,  shook 
the  court-room.  Why,  this  was  Mrs.  Van- 
gilt  herself;  her  own  stuffy  voice,  inter- 
spersed with  the  familiar  coughs  and 
gasps;  and  then  the  speech,  topping  off 
with  a  dislocated  proverb,  was  so  exactly 
in  her  felicitous  style  that  there  could  not 
be  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  authorship. 

Mrs.  Vangilt  herself  sat  the  image  of 
dismay,  looking  askance  at  the  terrible 
instrument,  which  she  evidently  thought 
possessed  of  an  evil  spirit. 

"But  I  never  said  it,"  she  persisted, 
feebly,  with  a  reproachful  look  at  her 
friend  Monsieur  Ferretti,  who  had  come 
in  rather  late. 

' '  Do  not  be  uneasy, "  he  whispered ;  "  if 
there  is  fraud  or  treachery  here  I  shall 
be  sure  to  find  it;"  and  standing  up,  he 
glared  around  to  see  if  he  could  catch  any 
thought,  like  a  naughty  school-boy,  out  of 
its  place.  He  explored  Miss  Pendragon 
relentlessly,  but  could  detect  nothing  but 
triumphant  belief  in  the  truth  of  the 
phonograph  and  the  justice  of  her  cause. 
He  hurried  on  from  one  to  another, 
struggling  bravely  through  the  debris 
and  second-hand  furniture  of  the  ordi- 
nary Pepperton  mind;  but  the  result  was 
not  reassuring;  he  only  found  that  while 
there  was  no  great  liking  for  Miss  Pen- 
dragon, there  was  a  decided  revulsion  of 
feeling  in  her  favor. 

The  case  for  the  defendant  was  looking 
rather  dark.  Monsieur  Ferretti  was  in 
blank  despair,  and  conferred  hastily  with 
Mrs.  Vangilt's  counsel  upon  the  advisa- 
bility of  a  compromise. 

Miss  Pendragon's  advocate  rubbed  his 
hands  virtuously,  and  ventured  on  a  mild 
joke.  "  It  is  the  first  time,"  he  said,  "that 
I  have  ever  felt  like  complimenting  a 
wooden-headed  witness — almost  a  'crank,' 
as  you  might  say;  but  our  unpretending 
friend  has  been  so  ennobled  by  this  one 
rare  virtue  of  perfect  truth  that  I  feel 
like  crowning  him  as  the  ideal  witness, 
whose  influence  in  the  trials  of  the  great 
future  is  beyond  my  poor  powers  to  cal- 
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Palate.  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  impres- 
sively, "let  us  bow  before  him,  the  wit- 
ness tbat  will  never  be  committed  for 
perjury — the  only  witness,  in  my  whole 
career,  who  was  above  the  possibility  of 
telling  a  lie." 

"Don't!  don't!  I'll  tell  you  about  it," 
exploded  a  desperate,  choked  voice,  so  sud- 
denly that  every  one  started.  There  was 
a  tumultuous  heaving  in  the  rear  of 
Miss  IVmlragon,  and  two  boys  came 
struggling-  and  stumbling  to  the  front. 
They  were  very  thin  boys,  their  arms  and 
legs  protruding  awkwardly  from  gar- 
ments much  too  small  for  them. 

"Who  calls  these  witnesses?"  said  the 
judge,  good  -  humoredly,  as  he  looked 
from  the  freckled  face  and  halo  of  red 
hair  that  belonged  to  James  Henry  to 
the  large  frightened  eyes  and  brown  curls 
of  Henry  James. 

•'  We  do,"  cried  Mrs.  Vangilt's  counsel, 
at  the  quick  whisper  of  Monsieur  Ferretti, 
who,  much  mortified  at  so  long  overlook- 
ing such  a  valuable  source  of  information, 
was  now  sweeping  in  the  little  thoughts 
which  lay  helpless  as  minnows  in  a  trans- 
parent pool. 

"Very  well ;  but  one  witness  at  a  time," 
said  the  judge ;  but  the  meagre  hands 
only  interlocked  in  the  firmest  of  grips. 

"They're  just  like  philopenas," explain- 
ed Maud  Adelaide  to  Mrs.  Crayon,  *'  and 
he'll  just  have  to  let  them  go  in  one  shell. 
They  can't  do  anything  apart;  the  two 
only  make  one  boy." 

James  Henry  was  finding  his  voice — a 
very  thick,  husky  one,  but  it  answered 
his  honest  purpose.  "What  do  they  do 
with  a  per — with  a  per — with  a  State  liar  ?" 
he  gasped.     "  Do  they  hang  him  ?" 

"They  ought  to,"  smiled  the  judge, 
"  but  they  only  send  him  to  prison." 

"  For  life  ?"  continued  James  Henry,  in 
the  huskiest  of  whispers. 

"Oh,  not  unless  he  is  a  very  hardened 
case,"  laughed  the  judge  again. 

There  was  a  profound  silence,  while  the 
slim  brown  hands  clasped  tighter  still, 
and  the  two  faces  were  flushing  and  pal- 
ing like  the  summer  sky  in  a  trance  of 
heat  lightning.  Then  James  Henry  raised 
his  head,  and  he  looked  straight  at  the 
judge. 

"Mrs.  Vangilt  never  said  it,"  he  gasp- 
ed. "The  phonograph  did  tell  a  lie.  No, 
it  didn't  mean  to;  I  made  it." 

"You  made  it  ?"  repeated  the  astonished 
judge. 


"  Yes,"  said  James  Henry,  as  white  as 
death.  "I  did  know  about  the  phono- 
graph ;  I  had  often  watched  her  set  the 
trap  for  us;  we  both  knew.'' 

Henry  James  nodded;  but  his  soft  eyes 
never  moved  from  his  brother's  face. 

"And  sometimes  we  talked  in  it,  just 
for  fun,  you  know."  A  ghostly  smile 
flitted  over  the  freckled  face  in  remem- 
brance of  past  mischief,  but  ended  in  a 
little  shiver. 

"Ah!"  said  the  judge,  a  light  begin- 
ning- to  break  upon  him.  "But  you  nev- 
er could  talk  like  Mrs.  Vangilt,  could 
you  ?" 

"Yes,"  cried  Henry  James,  speaking 
for  the  first  time,  his  face  lighting  up  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  swept  away  all  timid- 
ity ;  "  he  can  talk  like  any  man,  or  woman, 
or  boy,  or  cow,  or  hen  in  the  workl. 
James  Henry  can  do  anything,  he  can  !" 

"Can  he,  indeed!"  said  the  judge. 
"We  would  like  to  have  him  give  us  a 
specimen  of  his  powers." 

James  Henry  blushed  deeply.  "  I  don't 
mean  to  talk  like  Mrs.  Vangilt  ever  again 
in  my  life,"  he  said,  "  but  I'll  be  a  hen  or 
a  dog  if  you  like." 

And  forthwith  there  was  a  succession 
of  such  triumphant  cackles  that  Mrs.  Pen- 
dulum could  not  get  it  out  of  her  head  for 
weeks  that  eggs  ought  not  to  be  more  than 
ten  cents  a  dozen,  there  had  been  such  an 
unusual  number  laid  that  spring.  This 
was  followed  by  such  a  blood-curdling 
growl  and  agonizing  ki-yi  that  Mrs.  Van- 
gilt hastily  tucked  her  skirts  about  her 
feet  and  made  wild  but  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  mount  in  her  chair. 

"That  will  do,"  said  the  judge,  when 
the  laughter  had  somewhat  subsided,  and 
poor  James  Henry,  seemingly  unconscious 
of  it  all,  stood  in  the  same  grave,  intense 
excitement  as  before.  "But  now  tell  me 
why  you  did  this  very  wrong  thing,  de- 
ceived your  good  aunt,  and  made  so  much 
trouble  for  us  all  V 

"She  was  going  to  have  a  party,"  said 
James  Henry,  in  a  white-lipped  whisper, 
"and  when  Mrs.  Vangilt  came  down  in 
such  a  dreadful  way  we  thought  we'd  be 
to  blame — we  were  'most  always  to  blame 
— and  we  thought  she'd  give  it  up,  and  so 
— and  so — " 

"  Ah  !  I  see,"  said  the  judge,  more  kind- 
ly. "It  was  your  birthday  party;  you 
had  been  looking  forward  to  it  for  months 
— to  meeting  all  your  young  friends — " 

"No,"  said  James  Henry,  desperately, 
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feeling  that  no  particle  of  truth  must  now 
be  withheld.  "She  called  it  our  party, 
but  she  didn't  invite  any  boys,  because 
their  boots  are  always  so  muddy,  and  they 
always  lake  three  pieces  of  cake." 

"Is  it  possible ?"  cried  the  judge, in  sur- 
prise at  this  last  fact. 

James  Henry,  with  his  eyes  glued  to 
the  floor,  acknowledged  that  he  himself 
had  known  such  things  to  happen. 

"  Well,  whom  did  she  ask  ?" 

"Oh,  only  old  Mrs.  Pendulum  and  old 
Mrs.  Taffy  and  such." 

If  daggers  looked  from  angry  eyes  were 
ever  fatal,  James  Henry's  short  life  would 
have  ended  then  and  there ;  but,  fortunate- 
ly  unconscious  of  his  indiscretion,  he  was 
spared  to  continue  his  simple  tale. 

"And  Henry  James  and  me  was  to 
grind  music  all  the  evening,  and  we  just 
hate  the  'Blizzard  Polka,'  " 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  began  the 
judge. 

"There  was  going  to  be  sandwiches 
and  cake  and  lemonade,"  hastily  explain- 
ed thin  Henry  James,  with  such  a  hungry 
smile  that  even  the  saucy  young  reporter 
dropped  a  sympathizing  tear. 

"And,"  added  James  Henry,  continu- 
ing the  tale,  "I  said,  'It's  all  up  with  us 
now,  I  guess,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
we  went  without  any  supper  at  all.  Oh, 
don't  you  wish  Mrs.  Vangilt  had  only 
said  she'd  pay  Aunt  Pendragon  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  what  she  lias  done  ?  and 
we  would  have  the  party  and  all. '  A  n  d  //  e 
said :  '  Oh,  wouldn't  it  sound  gay,  though  ! 
Let's  try  it  in  the  phonograph.'  And 
so  we  tried  it — just  for  fun,  you  know — 
and  we  didn't  get  it  right  at  first,  so  we 
kept  tearing  off  the  slips  and  trying  again 
till  it  sounded  so  good  we  almost  thought 
she  was  saying  it.  And  then  all  of  a  sud- 
den we  heard  aunt  coming  in  at  the  gate, 
and  we  hadn't  but  a  minute  to  hide  it  be- 
hind the  Japanese  fans  and  tear  out  of 
the  back  door  to  the  barn.  And  when  we 
came  back,  a  little  later,  it  was  gone,  and 
we  didn't  dare  ask  about  it.  She  had  the 
party  that  night,  and  was  very  kind  to 
us,"  he  said,  with  a  furtive  look  at  his 
terrible  relative,  who  sat  bolt- upright, 
with  a  complexion  of  purple.  "Every 
night  when  we  went  to  bed  we  made  up 
our  minds  we  would  tell  her  next  day, 
but  somehow  we  never  could  find  time. 
And  then  the  snow  came,  and  the  coast- 
ing and  skating  was  so  jolly  we  forgot 
all  about  it.    But  we  never,  never  knew 


Avhat  dreadful  things  might  come  of  it 
till  to-day;  we  never  thought  anybody 
could  bring  a  phonograph  into  court,  and 
aunt  never  told  us  anything.  And  this 
is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth — honest  Injun  !"  finished 
James  Henry,  wiping  his  wet  forehead 
with  a  fragment  of  handkerchief,  a  bit 
of  fish-line,  and  a  page  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, which  he  had  drawn  hastily  from  his 
pocket. 

Monsieur  Ferretti  nodded  grimly:  the 
mind  of  the  small  criminal  was  almost  a 
complete  vacuum.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  a  note  in  his  pocket-book:  "Re- 
member that  a  small  boy's  mind,  like  his 
pocket,  is  almost  sure  to  have  the  bit  of 
string  you  want." 

A  half-hour  later  the  trial  was  over, 
and  the  good  people  of  Pepper  ton  came 
pouring  forth,  laughing  and  chattering 
in  the  best  of  spirits:  they  had  seldom 
been  better  entertained. 

Miss  Pendragon  emerged  with  the 
"Little  Hatchet  Phonograph,"  disgraced 
and  without  character,  tucked  viciously 
under  her  arm,  with  the  hatchet  side 
turned  in.  She  was  much  mortified  and 
depressed  with  the  trick  the  incoz*ruptible 
witness  had  played  her,  and  quite  un- 
reconciled, notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  verdict  had  been  in  her  favor.  It 
had  all  been  such  a  farce,  she  thought, 
bitterly,  and  she  had  been  so  held  up  to 
ridicule,  besides  the  damages  being  so 
shamefully  inadequate !  Fifty  dollars  and 
costs  was  all  that  Mrs.  Vangilt  had  been 
called  on  to  pay.  And  here  was  the 
saucy  young  reporter  asking  if  she  had 
taken  out  a  patent  on  the  Little  Hatchet 
conscience,  and  if  she  didn't  think  the 
article  provided  by  nature  answered 
about  as  well  for  general  purposes.  Oh, 
it  was  quite  intolerable!  she  should  never 
hear  the  last  of  it.  There  might  be  some 
solace  in  disciplining  those  shameless 
twins.  Where  were  they?  She  pushed 
her  way,  with  plans  of  a  dark  room  and 
meals  of  bread  and  water  revolving 
grimly  in  her  mind,  till  she  found  them, 
standing  between  two  officers,  very  down- 
cast and  bewildered,  although  everybody 
was  trying  to  shake  hands  with  them. 

"Come  home  now;  come  with  me," 
cried  Miss  Pendragon,  with  a  terrible 
beckon  of  her  long  forefinger. 

"Not  yet,  madam,"  said  the  officer; 
"they  have  got  to  serve  their  sentence, 
you  know."    A  tremor  ran  over  the  slim 
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bodies.  "  They  are  to  pass  a  week  in 
(lie  custodj  of  the  judge  in  his  big 
house  on  the  hill  ;  ami  we'd  like  to  be  in 
their  shoes.  See,  there  he  comes  for 
them  now  with  his  balloon  vacht,  the 
'Zephyr.'" 

James  Henry  and  Henry  James  looked 
up  swiftly;  everybody  was  smiling;  the 
policemen  laughed  aloud,  and  the  young 
Reporter  clapped  them  on  the  back.  The 
lodge  had  to  turn  away  from  the  en- 
raptured, incredulous  surprise  in  their 
grateful  eyes.  To  the  grand  house  on  the 
hill  !  They  remembered  hearing  that  the 
judge's  boys  had  just  had  a  present  of  a 


new  pair  of  electrical  wings,  with  all  the 
latest  and  most  expensive  modern  improve- 
ments— those  wings  which  had  at  last 
solved  the  long  problem  of  human  flying, 
and  which,  although  not  very  popular 
with  girls,  had  become  such  an  ecstasy 
and  craze  with  the  closer -reefed  boys 
that  they  threatened  fast  to  supersede 
the  antiquated  bicycle.  Supposing  now, 
thought  James  Henry,  that  they  should 
care  to  lend  them  to  a  fellow,  and  give 
one  or  two  brief  lessons  in  Hying  !  why — 
Well,  one  would  be  such  a  very  little 
lower  than  the  angels  that  it  would  not 
be  worth  speaking  about. 


A  LEGEND  OF  THE  SKY-WATCHERS. 

BY  NINA  F.  LAYARD. 

TWAS  God  who  in  the  olden  time 
Fashioned  a  great  red  sun. 
"  And  this,-'  He  said,  "shall  be  the  eye 
That  daily  from  the  silent  sky, 

For  good  and  evil  done, 
Shall  watch,  and  up  the  heavens  climb." 

And  all  obedient  to  the  word, 

Unwinking  from  his  place, 
Looked  out  the  watchman  at  his  post, 
And  saw  the  ever-moving  host 

That  with  or  grief  or  grace 
The  changing  landscape  blest  or  blurred. 

But  when  the  daylight  fades  to  eve, 

Full  heavily  the  wight 
Leans  his  great  head  upon  his  hands, 
And  like  a  tired  sentry  stands, 

And  wearies  for  the  sight 
Of  one  who  shall  his  watch  relieve. 

'Twas  God  who  in  the  olden  time 

Fashioned  a  silver  moon. 
"And  this,"  He  said,  "shall  be  the  eye 
That,  when  the  midnight  of  the  sky 

Has  overwhelmed  the  noon, 
Shall  search  the  earth  for  love  or  crime." 

And  all  obedient  to  His  word, 

But  with  a  pallid  fear 
Of  what  the  dreadful  night  would  bring, 
When  every  fierce  and  hidden  thing 

Might  suddenly  appear, 
The  blanching  moon  looked  forth  and  heard 

And  what  she  saw  we  do  not  know, 

Or  whether  'twas  the  sight 
Of  Abel  lying  stiff  and  cold, 
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Half  trodden  in  the  trampled  mould. 

Thai  filled  her  with  affright, 
L'niil  she  feared  her  face  to  show. 

We  cannot  toll,  but  even  now. 

When  mortals  are  asleep, 
Across  her  visage,  iixed  and  pale. 
She  hasteneth  to  draw  a  veil, 

And  only  dares  to  pee}). 
But  fears  to  bare  her  marble  brow. 

And  only  when  the  month  has  rolled 
Right  round  upon  its  wheel, 

Full  cautiously,  with  anxious  dread. 

She  lifts  the  shadow  from  her  head, 
One  moment  to  reveal 

Her  glory,  and  her  face  unfold. 

The  stars  that  are  her  children  dear. 

And  learning-  to  be  moons, 
Hang  out.  their  little  lamps  to  burn. 
And  quake  and  tremble  in  their  turn, 

Or  fall  in  sudden  swoons. 
Infected  by  her  grievous  fear. 

And  though  to  watch  the  ways  of  men 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  told. 

The  sun  alone,  with  open  stare. 

Upon  the  guilty  world  doth  dare 
To  cast,  his  eye  of  gold. 

And  clouds  enfold  him  even  then. 

Perchance  One  brooding  o"er  the  land 

Of  purpose  willed  it  so, 
And  hath  not  been  extreme  to  mark 
The  crooked  ways  that  in  the  dark 

His  stumbling  children  go; 
And  even  Cain  shall  have  his  brand. 

And  if  the  moon  her  secret  keep 

He  may  his  brother  find, 
And  kiss  away  the  dreadful  blue 
Thai,  changed  his  body's  goodly  hue 

By  sudden  stroke  unkind. 
And  left  him  dead  among  his  sheep. 

Perchance  at  lifting  of  the  lid 

Of  the  resurrection  day 
Sweet  Abel,  with  his  brother's  hand 
Fast  locked  in  his,  shall  meekly  stand, 

And  for  that  other  pray, 
"Behold,  he  knew  not  what  he  did!" 

And  for  the  brightness  of  that  Blood 

That  covers  every  stain, 
The  brothers  two,  in  fields  afar 
United,  may  forget  they  are 

The  slayer  and  the  slain, 
And  emulate  each  other's  good. 


KENTUCKY  FA  1 1  IS. 


BY    JAMES    LANE  ALLEN. 


I. 

THE  nineteenth  century  opened  grave- 
ly for  the  Kentuckians.  Little  akin 
as  was  the  spirit  of  the  people  to  that  of 
the  Puritans,  life  among  them  had  been 
almost  as  granitic  in  its  hardness  and  rug- 
gedness  and  desolate  unrelief.  Perhaps 
the  one  creature  in  the  country  that  had 
been  perfectly  free  to  dance  when  it  chose 
was  the  bowing  and  retiring  buffalo.  The 
only  thing  in  the  log  cabin  that  had  sung 
from  morning  till  night  was  the  spinning- 
wheel.  Not  much  behind  those  women 
but  danger,  anxiety,  vigils,  devastation, 
mournful  tragedies;  scarcely  one  of  them 
but  might  fitly  have  gone  to  her  loom 
and  woven  herself  a  garment  of  sorrow. 
Not  much  behind  those  men  but  felling 
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of  trees,  clearing  of  land,  raising  of  houses, 
opening  of  roads,  distressing  problems  of 
state,  desolating  wars  of  the  republic. 
Most  of  them,  perhaps,  could  remember 
the  time  when  it  was  so  common  a  fate 
among  them  for  a  man  to  be  killed  that 
for  one  to  lie  down  and  die  a  natural 
death  seemed  almost  an  unnatural  occur- 
rence.  Many  must  have  had  in  their 
faces  the  sadness  that  was  in  the  face  of 
Lincoln. 

Nevertheless,  almost  from  the  first, there 
had  stood  out  among  the  Kentuckians 
some  broad,  outspeaking,  outacting  exhi- 
bitions of  exuberant  animal  vigor,  of  un- 
bridled animal  spirits.  Some  of  these 
were  singularly  and  faithfully  enough  in 
the  ancestral  vein  of  English  sports  and 
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relaxations — dog-fighting  and  cock-fight- 
ing, ritle  target-shooting,  wrestling  match- 
es, foot-racing  for  the  men.  and  quarter-ra- 
cing for  the  horses.  Without  any  sense 
of  making  spectacles  or  of  becoming  them- 
selves a  spectacle  in  history,  they  were 
always  ready  to  form  an  impromptu  are- 
na and  institute  athletic  games.  They 
had  even  their  gladiators.  Other  rude 
pleasures  were  more  truly  characteristic 
of  their  local  environments — the  log-roll- 
ing and  the  quilting,  the  social  frolic  of 
the  harvesting,  the  merry  parties  of  flax- 
pullers,  and  the  corn-husking  at  night- 
fall, when  the  men  divided  into  sides,  and 
the  green  glass  whiskey  bottle,  stopped 
with  a  corn-cob.  was  filled  and  refilled 
and  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  until 
out  of  those  lusty  throats  rose  and  swell- 
ed a  rhythmic  choral  song  that  could  be 
heard  in  the  deep  woods  a  mile  or  more 
away:  at  midnight  those  who  were  sober 
took  home  those  who  were  drunk.  But 
of  course  none  of  these  were  organized 
amusements.  They  are  not  instances  of 
their  taking  their  pleasures  sadly,  but  of 


attempts  to  do  much  hard,  rough  work 
with  gladness.  Other  occasious,  also, 
which  have  the  semblance  of  popular 
joys,  and  which  certainly  were  not  pass- 
ed over  without  merriment  and  turbulent, 
disorderly  fun.  in  reality  were  set  apart 
for  the  gravest  of  civic  and  political  rea- 
sons: militia  musters,  stump -speakings, 
county  court  day  assemblages,  and  the 
yearly  July  celebrations.  Still  other 
pleasures  were  of  an  economic  or  utilita- 
rian nature.  Thus  the  uovel  and  excit- 
ing contests  by  parties  of  men  at  squirrel- 
shooting  looked  to  the  taking  of  that  de- 
structive animal's  scalp,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  skin :  the  hunting  of  beehives  in 
the  woods  had  some  regard  to  the  scarci- 
ty of  sugar:  and  the  nut  gatherings  and 
wild-grape  gatherings  by  younger  folks 
in  the  gorgeous  autumnal  days  were  part- 
ly in  memory  of  a  scant,  unvaried  larder, 
which  might  profitably  draw  upon  na- 
ture's rich  and  salutary  hoard.  Perhaps 
the  dearest  pleasures  among  them  wei'e 
those  that  lay  closest  to  their  dangers. 
They  loved  the  pursuit  of  marauding  par- 
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ties,  the  solitary  chase ;  were  always  ready 
to  throw  away  the  axe  and  the  mattock 
for  the  rifle  and  the  knife.  Among  all 
pleasures,  at  the  very  extreme  of  peace- 
fulness,  were  the  weddings.  For  plain 
reasons  these  were  commonly  held  in  the 
daytime.  And  as  it  was.  the  men  often 
rode  to  them  armed,  and  before  leaving 
too  often  made  them  scenes  of  carousal 
and  unchastened  jocularities.  After  the 
wedding  came  the  "infare,"  with  the  go- 
ing from  the  home  of  the  bride  to  the 
home  of  the  groom.  Above  everything 
else  that  seems  to  strike  the  chord  of  com- 
mon happiness  in  the  society  of  the  time, 
stands  out  to  the  imagination  the  picture 
of  one  of  these  processions — a  long  bridal 
cavalcade  winding  slowly  along  a  narrow 
road  through  the  silent  primeval  forest, 
now  in  sunlight,  now  in  the  shadow  of 
mighty  trees  meeting  over  the  way :  at  the 
head  the  young  lovers,  so  rudely  mount- 
ed, so  simply  dressed,  and  following  in 
their  happy  wake,  as  though  they  were 
the  augury  of  a  peaceful  era  soon  to  come, 
a  straggling,  broken  line  of  the  men  and 
women  who  had  prepared  for  that  era,  but 
should  never  live  to  see  its  appearing. 
Such  scenes  as  these  give  a  touch  of 


bright,  gay  color  to  the  dull  homespun 
texture  of  the  social  fabric  of  the  times. 
Indeed,  when  all  the  pleasures  have  been 
thus  enumerated,  they  seem  a  good  many. 
But  the  effect  of  such  an  enumeration  is 
misleading.  Life  remained  tense,  sad, 
barren;  character  moulded  itself  on  a 
model  of  Spartan  simplicit3*  and  hardi- 
hood, without  the  Spartan  treachery  and 
cunning. 

But  from  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  things  grew  easier.  The  people, 
rescued  from  the  necessity  of  trying  to 
be  safe,  began  to  indulge  the  luxury  of 
wishing  to  be  happy.  Life  ceased  to  be 
a  warfare,  and  became  an  industry ;  the 
hand  left  off  defending,  and  commenced 
acquiring:  the  moulding  of  bullets  was 
succeeded  by  the  coining  of  dollars. 

II. 

It  is  against  the  background  of  such  a 
strenuous  past  that  we  find  the  Kentucky 
fair  first  projected  by  the  intensely  practi- 
cal and  progressive  spirit  that  ruled  among 
the  Kentuckians  in  the  year  1816.  No- 
thing could  have  been  conceived  with  so- 
berer purpose,  or  worn  less  the  aspect  of 
a  great  popular  pleasure.    Picture  the 
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scene!  A  distinguished  soldier  and  hon- 
ored gentleman,  with  a  taste  for  agricul- 
ture and  fine  cattle.  h;is  announced  that 
on  a  certain  day  in  July  he  w  ill  hold  on 
his  farm  a  "Grand  Cattle  Show  and  Fair, 
free  for  everybody."  The  place  is  near 
Lexington,  which  was  then  the  centre  of 
commerce  and  seat  of  refined  learning  in 
the  West.  The  meagre  newspapers  of  the 
time  have  carried  the  tidings  to  every  tav- 
ern and  country  cross  roads.  It  is  a  nov- 
el undertaking;  the  like  has  never  heen 
known  this  side  of  the  Alleghanies.  The 
summer  morning  come,  you  may  see  gath- 
ering a  very  remarkable  company  of  gen- 
tlemen:  old  pioneers,  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers,  volunteers  of  the  war  of  1812,  walk- 
ing in  picturesque  twos  and  threes  out  of 
the  little  town  to  the  green  woods  where 
the  fair  is  to  he  held  ;  others  jogging  thith- 
erward along  the  by-paths  and  newly  open- 
ed roads  through  the  dense  forest,  clad  in 
homespun  from  heel  to  head,  and  mindful 
of  the  cold  lunches  and  whiskey  bottles  in 
their  coat  pockets  or  saddle-bags;  some, 
perhaps,  drawn  thither  iir  wagons  and  ar- 
istocratic gigs;  once  arrived,  all  stepping 
around  loftily  on  the  velvet  grass,  peer- 
ing curiously  into  each  other's  eyes,  and 
offering  their  snuff-boxes  for  a  grand 
sneeze  of  convivial  astonishment  at  fche 
turn  affairs  were  taking,  whereby  they 
could  venture  to  meet  under  the  clear  sky 
for  so  bucolic  and  benign  air  undertaking; 
the  five  judges  of  the  fair,  coming  from  as 
many  different  counties,  the  greatest  per- 
sonages of  their  day — one,  a  brilliant  judge 
of  the  Federal  Court ;  the  second,  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers,  with  a  sword  hanging  up 
at  home  to  show  how  Virginia  appreciated 
his  services  in  the  Revolution  ;  the  third,  a 
soldier  and  blameless  gentleman  of  the  old 
school;  the  fourth,  one  of  the  few  early 
Kentuckians  who  brought  into  the  new 
society  the  noble  style  of  country-place, 
with  park  and  deer,  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  an  English  lord;  and  the  fifth,  in 
no  respect  inferior  to  the  others.  These 
"perform  the  duties  assigned  them  with 
assiduity,"  and  hand  over  to  their  neigh- 
bors as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  premi- 
um silver  cups,  costing  twelve  dollars 
apiece.  After  which,  with  many  inter- 
ehaiiin-s  of  hi^h- toned  felicitations,  the 
dignified  assemblage  variously  disperses — 
part  through  the  woods  again,  while  part 
make  up  a  goodly  company  and  return  to 
the  little  town.  Here  some  inspect  the 
manufactures,  and  predict  that  Lexington 


will  rival  Manchester  or  Birmingham; 
others  find  the  taverns,  and  there,  mel- 
lowed by  their  whiskey  and  their  pipes, 
talk  over  their  wars  and  wounds — as  fine 
and  rich  a  motley  of  modern  Canterbury 
pilgrims  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
could  have  gathered  together  at  the  sign 
of  a  village  inn.  Such,  then,  was  the  first 
Kentucky  fair.  It  was  a  transplantation 
to  Kentucky,  not  of  the  English  or  Eu- 
ropean fair,  but  of  the  English  cattle-show. 
It  resembled  or  suggested  the  fair  only  in 
being  a  place  for  buying  and  selling.  And 
it  was  not  so  much  as  thought  of  in  the 
light  of  a  merrymaking  or  great  popular 
amusement.  It  seems  not  even  to  have 
taken  account  of  manufactures — then  so 
important  an  industry — or  of  agriculture. 

Like  the  first  was  the  second  fair  held 
in  the  same  place  the  year  following.  Of 
this,  little  is  and  little  need  be  known,  save 
that  there  was  formed  the  first  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Kentucky,  which  also 
was  the  first  in  the  West,  and  the  second 
in  the  United  States.  This  society  held 
its  two  or  three  annual  meetings,  and  then 
disappeared,  but  not  before  laying  down 
the  broad  lines  on  which  the  fair  contin- 
ued to  be  held  for  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century.  That  is,  the  fair  began  as  a  cat- 
tle-show, though  stock  of  other  kinds  was 
exhibited.  Then  it  was  extended  to  em- 
brace agriculture;  and  with  all  branches 
of  good  husbandry  it  embraced  as  well 
those  of  good  housewifery.  Thus  at  the 
early  fairs  one  finds  the  farmers  contest- 
ing for  premiums  with  their  wheats  and 
their  whiskeys,  while  their  skilful  help- 
mates displayed  the  products — the  never- 
surpassed  products — of  their  looms:  lin- 
ens, cassinettes,  jeans,  and  carpetings. 

With  this  brief  outline  we  may  pass 
over  the  next  twenty  years  with  a  dry  pen. 
The  current  of  State  life  during  this  inter- 
val ran  turbulent  and  stormy.  Now  pol- 
itics and  finance  imbittered  and  distressed 
the  people.  Time  and  again,  here  and 
there,  small  societies  returned  to  their  fair, 
but  all  efforts  to  expand  it  were  unavail- 
ing. And  yet  this  period  must  be  distin- 
guished as  the  one  during  which  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  fair  became  widely  recog- 
nized, for  it  taught  the  Kentuckians  that 
their  chief  interest  lay  in  the  soil,  and  that 
physical  nature  imposed  upon  them  the 
agricultural  type  of  life.  Grass  was  to 
be  their  portion  and  their  destiny.  Lex- 
ington was  not  to  rival  Manchester.  It 
taught  them,  too,  very  slowly  and  pain- 
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fully,  the  insulation  of  their  habitat,  and 
the  need  of  looking  within  their  own  so- 
ciety for  the  germs  and  laws  of  their  de- 
velopment. As  soon  as  the  people  came 
to  see  that  they  were  to  be  a  race  of  farm- 
ers, it  is  almost  amusing  to  note  the  grav- 
ity of  their  concern  that  in  this  estate 
they  should  be  hedged  about  with  re- 
spectability. They  took  high  ground 
about  it;  they  would  not  cease  to  be  gen- 
tlemen; they  would  have  their  class  well 
reputed  for  fat  pastures  and  comfortable 
homes,  but  honored  as  well  for  manners 
and  liberal  intelligence  and  blameless 
character.  And  to  this  end  they  had  re- 
course to  an  expedient  which  must  al- 
ways provoke  a  smile:  they  turned  to  let- 
ters— to  an  agricultural  literature.  Thus, 
when  the  fair  began  to  revive,  with  hap- 
pier auspices,  near  the  close  of  the  peri- 
od under  consideration,  they  signalized  it 
for  nearly  the  quarter  of  a  century  af- 
terward by  instituting  literary  contests. 
Prizes  and  medals  were  offered  for  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  which  should  be 
of  interest  to  the  mechanic  or  the  agri- 
culturist; and  hundreds  of  dollars  were 
appropriated  for  the  victors  and  the  sec- 
ond victors  in  the  writing  of  essays  which 
should  help  the  farmer  to  become  a  sci- 
entist and  not  to  forget  to  remain  a  gen- 
tleman. In  addition  to  the  essays,  they 
sometimes  sat  for  hours  in  the  open  air 
while  some  eminent  citizen— the  Govern- 
or, if  possible— delivered  an  address  to 
commemorate  the  opening  of  the  fair,  and 
to  review  the  progress  of  agricultural  life 
in  the  commonwealth.  No  doubt  the  ideas 
thus  scattered  abroad  did  the  people  some 
service,  but  not  as  much,  perhaps,  as  their 
own  consciousness  that  they  were  willing 
to  pay  out  money  for  so  excellent  a  pur- 
pose, or  as  the  sight  of  a  concourse  seated 
for  so  fruitful  an  entertainment.  Still 
there  were  many  anti-literarians  among 
them,  who  conceived  a  sort  of  organized 
hostility  to  what  they  aspersed  as  book- 
farming,  and  on  that  account  withheld 
their  cordial  support  from  the  fair. 

III. 

It  was  not  until  about  the  year  1840 
that  the  fair  began  to  touch  the  heart  of 
the  whole  people.  Before  this  time  there 
had  been  no  amphitheatre,  no  music,  no 
booths,  no  side  shows,  no  ladies.  A  fail- 
without  ladies !  How  could  the  people  love 
it.  or  even  come  to  look  upon  it  as  their 
greatest  annual  occasion  for  love-making? 


An  interesting  commentary  on  the  so- 
cial decorum  of  all  this  period  is  furnish- 
ed in  the  fact  that  for  some  twenty  years 
alter  the  institution  of  the  fair  no  woman 
put  her  foot  upon  the  fair  grounds.  She 
was  thought  a  bold  woman,  doing  a  bold 
deed,  who  one  day  took  a  friend  and  un- 
der the  escort  of  certain  gentlemen  drove 
in  her  own  carriage  to  witness  the  show- 
ing of  her  own  fat  cattle ;  for  she  was  her- 
self one  of  the  most  practical  and  success- 
ful of  Kentucky  farmers.  But  where  one 
of  the  sex  has  been,  may  not  all  the  sex 
— may  not  all  the  world — safely  follow  ? 
From  the  date  of  this  event  the  tide  of 
popular  favor  set  in  steadily  toward  the 
fair. 

For,  as  an  immediate  consequence,  seats 
must  be  provided.  Here  one  happens  upon 
a  curious  bit  of  local  history — the  evolu- 
tion of  the  amphitheatre  among  the  Ken- 
tuckians.  At  the  earliest  fairs  the  first 
form  of  the  amphitheatre  had  been  a  rope 
stretched  from  tree  to  tree, while  the  spec- 
tators stood  around  on  the  outside,  or  sat 
on  the  grass  or  in  their  vehicles.  The 
immediate  result  of  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding comfortable  seats  for  the  now  in- 
creasing crowd  was  to  select  as  a  place  for 
holding  the  fair  such  a  site  as  the  ancient 
Greeks  might  have  chosen  for  building  a 
theatre.  Sometimes  this  was  the  head  of 
a  deep  ravine,  around  the  sides  of  which 
seats  were  constructed,  while  the  bottom 
below  served  as  the  arena  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  stock,  which  was  led  in  and 
out  through  the  mouth  of  the  hollow.  At 
other  times  advantage  was  taken  of  a  nat- 
ural sink  and  semicircular  hill-side.  The 
slope  was  sodded  and  terraced  with  rows 
of  seats,  and  the  spectators  looked  down 
upon  the  circular  basin  at  the  bottom. 
But  clearly  enough  the  sun  played  havoc 
with  the  complexions  of  the  ladies,  and  a 
sudden  drenching  shower  was  still  one  of 
the  uncomfortable  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence. Therefore  a  roofed  wooden  struc- 
ture of  temporary  seats  made  its  appear- 
ance, designed  after  the  fashion  of  those 
used  by  the  travelling  show,  and  finally 
out  of  this  form  came  the  closed  ch'cular 
amphitheatre,  modelled  on  the  plan  of  the 
Colosseum.  Thus  first  among  the  Ken- 
tuckians,  if  I  mistake  not,  one  saw  the 
English  cattle-show,  which  meantime  was 
gathering  about  itself  many  characteris- 
tics of  the  English  fair,  wedded  strangely 
enough  to  the  temple  of  a  Roman  holi- 
day.   By-and-by  we  shall  see  this  form 
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tieular  delight  of  the  fair-going' thousands 
in  England  hundreds  of  years  before. 

For  you  will  remember  that  the  Ken- 
tuekv  fair  has  ceased  by  this  time  to  be  a 
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cattle-show.  It  has  ceased  to  be  simply  a 
place  for  the  annual  competitive  exhibi- 
tion of  stock  of  all  kinds,  which,  by-the- 
way.  is  beginning  to  make  the  country 
famous.  It  has  ceased  to  be  even  the 
harvest-home  of  the  blue-grass  region, 
the  mild  autumnal  saturnalia  of  its  rural 
population.  Whatever  the  people  can 
discover  or  invent  is  indeed  here :  or 
whatever  they  own.  or  can  produce  from 
the  bountiful  earth,  or  take  from  orchard 
or  flower-garden,  or  make  in  dairy,  kitch- 
en, or  loom-room.  But  the  fair  is  more 
than  all  this  now.  It  has  become  the 
great  yearly  pleasure-ground  of  the  peo- 
ple assembled  for  a  week's  festivities.  It 
is  what  the  European  fair  of  old  was — the 
season  of  the  happiest  and  most  general 
intercourse  between  country  and  town. 
Here  the  characteristic  virtues  and  vices 
of  the  local  civilization  will  be  found  in 
open  flower  side  by  side,  and  types  and 
manners  painted  to  the  eye  in  vividest 
colorings. 

Crowded  picture  of  a  time  gone  by! 
Bright  glancing  pageantry  of  life  mov- 
ing on  with  feasting  and  music  and  love- 
making  to  the  very  edge  of  the  awful 
precipice,  over  which  its  social  system  and 
its  richly  nurtured  ideals  will  be  dashed 
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to  pieces  below  '—why  is  there  no  hand  to 
seiee  the  brush  before  it  is  too  late,  and 
put  upon  the  canvas  its  animated  scenes, 
its  innocent  mirth,  and  quick,  awful  tra- 
gedies? 

IV. 

The  fair  has  been  in  progress  several 
days, and  this  will  be  the  , greatest  day  of  all : 
nothing  shown  from  morning  till  night 
but  horses — horses  in  harness,  horses  un- 
der the  saddle.  Ah!  but  that  will  be 
worth  seeing!  Late  in  the  afternoon  per- 
haps the  little  boys  will  ride  for  premi- 
ums on  their  ponies,  and,  what  is  not  so 
pretty,  but  far  more  exciting,  the  young- 
men  will  contest  the  prize  of  horseman- 
ship. And  then  such  racking  and  pacing 
and  loping  and  walking!  —  such  racing 
round  and  round  and  round  to  see  who 
can  go  fastest,  and  be  graeefulest.  and  turn 
quickest !  Such  pirouetting.and  curveting, 
and  prancing,  and  cavorting",  and  riding 
"with  arms  folded  across  the  breast  while 
the  reins  lie  on 'the  horse's  neck,  and  sud- 
denly bowing  over  to  the  horse's  mane, 
as  some  queen  of  beauty  high  up  in  the 
amphitheatre,  transported  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  thousands  of  spectators  and 
the  closeness  of  the  contest,  throws  her 
flowers  and  handkerchief  down  to  him  in 
the  arena !  Ah.  yes !  this  will  be  the  great 
day  at  the  fair — at  the  modern  tourney! 

So  the  tide  of  the  people  is  at  the  flood. 
For  days  they  have  been  pouring  into  the 
little  town.  The  hotels  are  overflowing 
with  strangers;  the  open  houses  of  the 
citizens  are  full  of  guests.  Strolling  com- 
panies of  players  will  crack  the  dusty 
boards  to-night  with  the  tread  of  buskin 
and  cothurnus.  The  easy-going  trades- 
people have  trimmed  their  shops,  and  im- 
ported from  the  North  their  richest  mer- 
chandise. 

From  an  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
along  every  road  that  leads  from  country 
or  town  to  the  amphitheatre,  pours  the 
hurrying  throng  of  people,  eager  to  get 
good  seats  for  the  day;  for  there  will  be 
thousands  not  seated  at  all,  and  the  con- 
test  will  last  till  near  twilight.  Streaming- 
out,  on  the  side  of  the  town,  are  pedestri- 
ans, hacks,  omnibuses,  the  negro  drivers 
shouting,  racing,  cracking  their  whips, 
and  sometimes  nearly  running  into  the 
way -side  stands  where  old  negro  wo- 
men are  selling  apples  and  gingerbread. 
Streaming  in.  on  the  side  of  the  country, 
are  pedestrians  also,  heated,  their  coats 
thrown  over  the  shoulder  or  the  arm; 


buggies  containing  often — but  not  too  of- 
ten— a  pair  of  lovers  who  do  not  keep 
their  secret  most  discreetly;  family  car- 
riages, with  children  made  conspicuously 
tidy  and  mothers  all  aglow  with  the  re- 
cent labors  of  the  kitchen:  comfortable 
evidences  of  which  are  the  huge  baskets 
or  hampers  that  are  piled  up  in  front  or 
strapped  on  behind.  Nay.  sometimes  may 
be  seen  whole  wagon-loads  of  provisions 
moving  slowly  in.  guarded  by  portly  ne- 
gresses,  whose  eyes  shine  like  black  dia- 
monds through  the  setting  of  their  white- 
dusted  eyelashes. 

"Within  the  grounds,  how  rapidly  the 
crowd  swells  and  surges  hither  and  thith- 
er, tasting  the  pleasures  of  the  place  be- 
fore going  to  the  amphitheatre  :  to  the 
stalls,  to  the  booths,  to  the  swings,  to  the 
cottage,  to  the  floral  hall,  to  the  living  cu- 
riosities, to  the  swinish  pundits,  who  have 
learned  their  lessons  in  numbers  and 
cards.  Is  not  that  the  same  pig  that  was 
shown  at  Bartholomew's  four  centuries 
ago  '.  All  mixed  in  with  the  Kentuck- 
ians.  people  of  a  different  type  of  anatomy 
and  complexion.  For  Kentucky  now  is 
one  of  the  great  summering  States  for  the 
extreme  Southerners,  who  come  up  with 
their  families  to  its  watering-places.  Oth- 
ers also  who  are  scattered  over  the  North 
return  in  the  autumn  by  way  of  Ken- 
tucky, remaining  till  the  fair  and  the  fall 
of  the  first  frost.  Nay,  is  not  the  State  a 
peculiarly  interesting  place  for  the  tender 
reunion  of  families  that  have  Southern 
members  \  Back  to  the  old  home  from 
the  rice  and  sugar  and  cotton  plantations 
of  the  swamps  and  the  bayous  come  fair 
young  Kentucky  wives  with  dark  South- 
ern husbands,  fair  young  Kentucky  hus- 
bands with  dark  Southern  wives.  All 
these  are  at  the  fair — the  Lexington  fair. 
Here.  too.  are  strangers  from  wellnigh 
every  Northern  State.  And.  I  beg  you. 
do  not  overlook  the  negroes — a  solid  acre 
of  them.  They  play  unconsciously  a  great 
part  in  the  essential  history  of  this  scene 
and  festival.  Briskly  grooming  the  stock 
in  the  quarter  of  the  stalls  :  strolling 
around  with  their  carriage  whips  in  their 
hands;  running  on  distant  errands:  show- 
ering a  tumult  of  blows  upon  the  newly 
arrived  "boss"  with  their  nimble,  ubiqui- 
tous brush -brooms:  everywhere,  every- 
where, happy,  well-dressed,  sleek  —  the 
fateful  background  of  all  this  stage  of  so- 
cial history. 

But  the  amphitheatre!    Through  the 
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mild,  chastened,  soft-toned  atmosphere  of 
the  early  September  day  the  sunlight  falls 
from  the  unclouded  sky  upon  the  seated 
thousands.  Ah.  the  women  in  all. their 
silken  and  satin  bravery!  delicate  blue 
and  pink  and  canary-colored  petticoats, 
with  muslin  over-dresses,  black  lace  aud 
white  lace  mantles,  white  kid  gloves,  and 
boots  to  match  the  color  of  their  petticoats. 
One  stands  up  to  allow  a  lemonade  seller 
to  pass:  she  wears  a  hoop-skirt  twelve  feet 
in  circumference.  Here  and  there  cos- 
tumes suitable  for  a  ball:  arms  and  shoul- 
ders glisteninglike  marble  in  the  sunlight : 
gold  chains  around  the  delicate  arching 
necks.  Oh,  the  jewels,  the  flowers,  the 
fans,  the  parasols,  the  ribbons,  the  soft 
eyes  and  smiles,  the  love  and  happiness ! 
And  some  of  the  complexions ! — paint  on 
the  cheeks,  powder  on  the  neck,  stick- 
pomatum  plastering  the  beautiful  hair 
down  over  the  temples.  No  matter:  it  is 
the  fashion.  Rub  it  in!  Rub  it  in  well 
— up  to  the  very  roots  of  the  hair  and  eye- 
brows !  Now.  how  perfect  you  are !  Mad- 
am. I  have  sought  you  a  long  time  all 
over  the  fair  grounds.  You  are  the  great 
Kentucky  show  of  life-size  wax-works. 

In  another  part  of  the  amphitheatre 
nothing  but  men,  red-faced,  excited,  stand- 


ing up  on  the  seats,  shouting,  applauding, 
as  the  rival  horses  rush  round  the  ring  be- 
fore them.  It  is  not  difficult  to  know  who 
these  are.  The  money  streams  through 
their  fingers.  Did  you  hear  the  crack  of 
that  pistol  ?  How  the  crowd  swarms  an- 
grily. Stand  back !  A  man  has  been 
shot.  He  insulted  a  gentleman.  He  call- 
ed him  a  liar.  Be  careful.  There  are  a 
great  many  pistols  on  the  fair  grounds. 

In  all  the  United  States  where  else  is 
there  to  be  seen  any  such  holiday  assem- 
blage of  people — any  such  expression  of 
the  national  life  deeply  impressed  with 
local  peculiarities  \  "Where  else  is  there 
to  be  seen  anything  that,  while  it  falls  far 
behind,  approaches  so  near  the  spirit  of 
uproarious  merriment,  of  reckless  fun, 
which  used  to  intoxicate  and  madden  the 
English  populace  when  given  over  to  the 
sports  of  a  ruder  age  i 

These  are  the  descendants  of  the  sad 
pioneers — of  those  early  cavalcades  which 
we  glanced  at  in  the  primeval  forests  a 
few  minutes  ago.  These  have  complete- 
ly subdued  the  land,  and  are  reclining  on 
its  tranquil  autumn  fulness.  Time  enough 
to  play  now — more  time  than  there  ever 
was  before ;  more  than  there  ever  will  be 
again.    They  have  established  their  great 
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fair  here  on  the  very  spot  where  their 
forefathers  were  massacred  or  put  to  tor- 
ture. So,  at  old  Sniithlield,  the  tumblers, 
the  jesters,  the  buffoons,  and  the  dancers 
shouldered  each  other  in  joyful  riot  over 
the  ashes  of  the  earlier  heroes  and  mar- 
tyrs. I'.ut  this  is  no  time  for  the  contrasts 
and  the  parallels  of  history. 

It  is  past  high  noon,  and  the  thousands 
break  away  from  the  amphitheatre  and 
move  toward  a  soft  green  woodland  stretch 
in  another  part  of  the  grounds,  shaded  by 
forest  trees.  Here  are  the  private  dinner- 
tables— hundreds  of  them,  covered  with 
snowy  linen,  sometimes  glittering  with 
glass  and  silver.  You  have  heard  of  Ken- 
tucky hospitality;  here  you  will  see  one 
of  the  peaceful  battle-fields  where  repu- 
tation for  that  virtue  is  fought  for  and 
won.  Is  there  a  stranger  among  all  these 
thousands  that  has  not  been  hunted  up 
and  provided  for  ?  Nay,  how  many,  for 
need  of  honoring  the  pressure  of  multi- 
plied courtesies,  are  sick  unto  death  with 
dining!  And  such  dinners!  Old  Pepys 
should  be  here — immortal  eater — so  that 
he  could  go  home  and  set  down  in  his 
diary,  along  with  other  prime  gastronomic 
adventures,  garrulous  notes  of  what  he 
saw  eaten  and  ate  himself  at  the  Kentucky 
fair.  You  will  never  see  the  Kentuckians 
making  a  better  show  than  at  this  mo- 
ment. What  courtesy,  what  good-will, 
what  warm  and  gracious  manners!  Tie 
a  blue  ribbon  on  them.  In  a  competitive 
exhibition  of  this  kind  the  premium  will 
stay  at  home. 

Bui  make  the  most  of  it — make  the  most 
of  all  this  harmony.  For  did  you  see 
that  .'  A  father  and  a  son  met  each  other, 
turned  their  heads  quickly  and  angrily 
away,  and  passed  without  speaking. 

Look  how  these  two  men  shake  hands 
with  too  much  cordiality,  and  search  each 
other's  eves  for  a  suspicious  hidden  mean- 
ing! There  is  a  man  from  the  North  stand- 
ing apart  and  watching  with  astonishment 
these  alert,  happy,  efficient  negroes — per- 
haps following  with  his  thoughtful  gaze 
one  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  Toms.  A 
Southerner  has  drawn  that  Kentucky 
farmer  beside  a  tree,  and  is  trying  to  buy 
one  of  these  servants  for  his  plantation. 
Ay.  ay,  make  the  most  of  it!  The  war  is 
coming.  li  is  in  men's  hearts,  and  in 
their  eyes  and  consciences.  By-and-by  all 
this  bright,  gay  pageant  will  pass  so  entire- 
ly away  that  even  the  thought  of  it  will 
come  hack  to  one  like  the  unsubstantial 


revelry  of  a  dream.  By-and-by  there  will 
be  another  throng  filling  these  grounds; 
not  in  pink  and  white  and  canary,  but  in 
blue,  solid  blue — blue  overcoats,  showing 
sad  and  cold  above  the  snow.  All  round 
the  amphitheatre  tents  will  be  spread — 
not  covering,  as  now,  the  hideous  and 
the  monstrous,  but  the  sleeping  forms  of 
young  men,  athletic,  sinewy,  beautiful. 
This  too  shall  vanish.  And  some  day, 
when  the  fierce  summer  sun  is  killing  the 
little  gray  leaves  and  blades  of  grass,  in 
through  these  deserted  gates  wrill  pass  a 
long,  weary,  foot  sore  line  of  brown.  No- 
thing in  the  floral  hall  now  but  cots, 
around  which  are  nurses  and  weeping  wo- 
men. Lying  there,  some  poor  young  fel- 
low, with  the  death  dew  on  his  forehead, 
will  open  his  shadowy  eyes  and  remem- 
ber this  day  of  the  fair,  where  he  walked 
among  the  flowers  and  made  love  to  his 
sweetheart. 

But  it  is  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
people  are  beginning  to  disperse  by  turn- 
pike and  lane  to  their  homes  in  the  coun- 
try, or  to  hasten  back  into  town  for  the 
festivities  of  the  night;  for  to-night  the 
spirit  of  the  fair  will  be  continued  in  other 
amphitheatres.  To-night  comedy  and 
tragedy  will  tread  the  village  boards;  but 
hand  in  hand  also  they  will  flaunt  their 
colors  through  the  streets,  and  haunt  the 
midnight  alleys.  In  all  the  year  no  time 
like  fair-time:  parties  at  private  houses; 
hops,  balls  at  the  hotels.  You  shall  sip 
the  foam  from  the  very  crest  of  the  wave 
of  revelry  and  carousal.  Darkness  be 
over  it  all  till  the  east  reddens!  On  with 
the  dance !    Let  Bacchus  be  unconfined  ! 

V. 

The  fair  languished  during  the  war,  but 
the  people  were  not  slow  to  revive  it  upon 
the  return  of  peace.  Peace,  however, 
could  never  bring  back  the  fair  of  the  past : 
it  was  gone  forever— gone  with  the  stage 
and  phase  of  the  social  evolution  of 
which  it  was  the  unique  and  memorable 
expression.  For  there  was  no  phase  of  so- 
cial evolution  in  Kentucky  but  felt  pro- 
foundly that  sea  of  upheaval,  drift,  and 
readjustment.  Start  where  we  will,  or 
end  where  we  may,  we  shall  always  come 
sooner  or  later  to  the  war  as  a  great  rent 
and  chasm,  with  its  hither  side  and  its 
farther  side  and  its  deep  abyss  between, 
down  into  which  old  things  were  dashed 
to  death,  and  out  of  which  new  things 
were  born  into  the  better  life. 
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Therefore,  as  we  study  the  Kentucky 
fair  of  to-day.  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later,  we  must  expect  to  find  it  much 
changed  from  its  former  self.  "Withal  it 
has  many  local  variations.  As  it  is  held 
here  and  there  in  retired  counties  or  by 
little  neighborhoods  it  has  characteristics 
of  rural  picturesqueness  that  suggest  the 
manners  of  the  era  passed  away.  But  the 
typical  Kentucky  fair,  the  fair  that  repre- 
sents the  leading  interests  and  advanced 
ideas  of  the  day.  bears  testimony  enough 
to  the  altered  life  of  the  people. 

The  old  circular  amphitheatre  has  been 
torn  down,  and  replaced  with  a  straight  or 
a  slightly  curved  bank  of  seats.  Thus  we 
see  the  arena  turned  into  the  race-course, 
the  idea  of  the  Colosseum  giving  way  to 
the  idea  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  In  front 
of  the  bank  of  seats  stretch  a  small  track 
for  the  exhibition  of  different  kinds  of 
stock,  and  another  large  track  for  the 
trotting  races.  This  abandonment  of  the 
old  form  of  amphitheatre  is  thus  a  signifi- 
cant concession  to  the  trotting  horse,  and 
a  sign  that  the  contemplation  of  its  speed 
has  become  the  great  pleasure  of  the  fair. 

As  a  picture,  also,  the  fair  of  to-day 
lacks  the  Tyrolean  brightness  of  color  of 
its  predecessor,  and  as  a  social  event  seems 
but  like  a  pensive  tale  of  by-gone  merri- 
ment. Society  no  longer  looks  upon  it 
as  the  occasion  of  displaying  its  wealth, 
its  toilets,  its  courtesies,  its  hospitalities. 
No  such  gay  and  splendid  dresses  now: 
no  such  hundreds  of  dinner-tables  on  the 
shaded  greensward.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
latter  betokens  the  loss  of  that  virtue 
which  the  gracious  usages  of  a  former 
time  made  a  by-word.  The  explanation 
lies  elsewhere.  Under  the  old  social 
rkgimfi  a  common  appurtenance  to  every 
well-established  household  was  a  trained 
force  of  negro  servants.  It  was  the  ser- 
vices of  these  that  made  the  exercise  of 
generous  public  entertainment  possible  to 
the  Kentucky  housewife.  Moreover,  the 
lavish  ideals  of  the  time  threw  upon  econ- 
omy the  reproach  of  meanness;  and,  as 
bas  been  noted,  tbe  fair  was  then  the  uni- 
Y>  i  -,  ..  y  i ,-,-(, .j  ni/ed  time  for  the  display 
of  munificent  competitive  hospitalities. 
In  truth,  it  was  the  sharpness  of  the  com- 
petition thai  brought  in  at  last  the  gen- 
eral disuse  of  the  custom;  for  the  dinners 
grew  more  and  more  sumptuous,  the  la- 
bor of  preparing  them  more  and  more  se- 
vere, and  the  expense  of  paying  for  them 


more  and  more  burdensome.  So  to-day 
the  Kentuckians  remain  a  hospitable  peo- 
ple, but  you  must  2iot  look  to  find  the  no- 
blest exercise  of  their  hospitality  at  the 
fair.  A  few  dinners  you  will  see,  to  keep 
up  the  former  custom  ;  but  modest  lunch- 
es are  not  despicable,  and  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  things  is  toward  the  perfect  un- 
derstanding that  an  appetite  is  an  affair 
of  the  private  conscience,  that  may  be  al- 
lowed to  inflict  its  silent  wounds  with  im- 
punity, or  stilled  according  to  the  suffer- 
er's choice  between  a  public  dining-room 
on  the  grounds  or  his  hotel  in  town.  And 
this,  if  well  pondered,  brings  to  light  some 
striking  differences  between  the  old  and 
the  new  Kentuckians.  Along  with  the 
circular  amphitheatre,  the  dresses,  and 
the  dinners  have  gone  the  miscellaneous 
amusements  of  which  the  fair  was  ere- 
while  the  mongrel  scene  and  centre.  The 
ideal  fair  of  to-day  frowns  upon  the  side 
show,  and  discards  every  floating  accesso- 
ry. It  would  be  self-sufficient.  It  would 
say  to  the  thousands  of  people  who  still 
attend  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  their  or- 
ganized pleasures,  "Find  your  excite- 
ment, your  relaxation,  your  happiness,  in 
a  shed  for  machinery,  a  floral  hall,  and 
the  fin,e  stock."'  But  of  these  three  the 
greatest  attraction  must  be  in  the  last,  and 
of  all  kinds  of  stock  the  one  most  honor- 
ed in  the  show  is  the  horse.  Here,  then. 
Ave  come  upon  a  noteworthy  fact :  the 
Kentucky  fair,  which  began  as  a  cattle- 
show,  seems  likely  to  end  with  being  a 
horse-show.  The  quality  of  the  grass 
which  covers  a  land  may  determine  the 
character  of  a  people's  spectacles. 

If  anything  is  lacking  to  complete  the 
contrast  between  the  fair  in  the  fulness 
of  its  development  before  the  war  and  the 
fair  of  to-day,  what  better  could  be  found 
to  reflect  this  than  the  different  morale 
of  the  crowd  ?  Since  the  Lexington  fair 
was  selected  as  a  type  of  the  one.  it  may 
be  taken  now  as  a  model  of  the  other. 

You  are  a  stranger,  and  you  have  the 
impression  that  an  assemblage  of  ten,  fif- 
teen, twenty  thousand  Kentuckians  out 
on  a  holiday  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of 
a  mob.  You  think  that  a  few  broken 
heads  is  one  of  its  cherished  traditions; 
that  intoxication  and  ungovernable  disor- 
derliness  are  its  dearest  prerogatives.  You 
ponder  your  increased  liability  to  sudden 
death  by  intentional  or  accidental  shoot- 
ing. Well,  for  all  your  prejudices  and 
misconceptions  there  is  no  better  educa- 
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tion  than  the  fair.  You  look  in  vain  for 
those  heated,  excited  men  with  money 
lying  betweeu  their  fingers  who  were 
once  the  rebuke  and  the  terror  of  the  am- 
phitheatre. You  look  in  vain  for  heated, 
excited  men  of  any  kind :  there  are  none. 
There  is  no  drinking,  no  bullying,  no  el- 
bowing, or  shouldering,  or  swearing. 


While  still  in  their  nurses'  arms  you 
may  sometimes  see  the  young  Kentuck- 
ians  shown  in  the  ring  at  the  horse  fair 
for  premiums.  From  their  early  years 
they  are  taken  to  the  amphitheatre  to  en- 
joy its  color,  its  fleet ness.  and  its  form. 
As  little  boys  they  ride  for  prizes.  The 
horse  is  the"  subject  of  talk  in  the  hotels. 


STA1XJOXS. 


As  a  study  in  contemporary  American 
life,  you  may  take  all  these  thousands  of 
Kentuckians  seated  in  their  amphithea- 
tre, or  rather  their  Circus  Maximus.  quiet- 
ly enjoying  the  speed  and  the  beauty  of 
the  horse.  Has  it  any  relation  to  the  life 
of  the  younger  generations  I 


on  the  street  corners,  in  the  saloons,  at  the 
stables,  on  county  court  day.  at  the  cross- 
roads and  blacksmiths'  shops,  in  country 
church-yards  before  the  sermon.  The  bar- 
ber, as  he  shaves  his  morning  customer, 
gives  him  points  in  his  ear.  if  he  do  not 
throw  down  razor  and  brush  to  attend  the 
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races.  There  will  be  found  many  a  group  has  gradually  emerged  into  prominence 
of  gentlemen  in  whose  presence  to  reveal  among  the  blue-grass  Kentuckians  until 
an  ignorance  of  famous  horses  and  com-  today  it  not  only  occupies  the  foreground, 
mon  pedigrees  will  bring  ablush  to  the  but  the  student  of  the  local  life  falls  back 
cheek.  Not  to  feel  interested  in  such  upon  history  and  ransacks  it  for  counter- 
themes  is  to  lay  one's  self  open  to  a  charge  part  illustrations  of  this  unaffected  and 
of  disagreeable  eccentricity.    The  horse  characteristic  admiration. 


JOE  GILFILLAN. 


BY  JOHN  ELLIOTT  CTJRRAN. 


JOE  GILE1LLAN  was  wearing  his  usu- 
al old  clothes  very  comfortably  the 
day  when  Miss  Lansdowne  arrived  at  Ips- 
wich. Ho  was  stand  in. g  down  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  railroad  station— one  of  his 
favorite  haunts  for  doing  nothing.  The 
train  had  come  and  gone,  the  little  tlock 
of  passengers  had  alighted  and  enlivened 
the  platform  for  a  moment  and  dispersed, 
leaving  Gil  Milan  no  more  and  no  less  con- 
nected with  the  world  than  he  ever  was, 
one  leg  dangling  over  a  freight  package, 
the  other  braced  on  the  platform,  whis- 
tling, with  his  gray  eye  far  out  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Sound. 

He  was  sitting  thus  when  a  tall,  shape- 
ly, stylishly  dressed  young  woman  swept 
round  the  corner  of  the  station,  approach- 
ed, and  lifted  her  veil.  The  face  was  a 
pretty  one,  with  grayish-blue  eyes  against 
dark  hair,  the  hair  making  with  its  little 
waves  an  inviting  place  just  over  each  of 
the  pretty  ears:  the  lips  were  none  too 
full,  but  they  were  garnet;  and  her  nose 
was  long  enough  to  make  you  think  she 
would  not  do  anything  mean,  and  delicate 
enough  to  make  you  certain  she  could  not 
do  anything  coarse.  She  asked  Joe  how 
she  could  get  a  couple  of  trunks  carried 
up  to  the  village.  GilMllan  rose.  The 
hollowness  of  the  tick,  tick  of  the  tele- 
graph instrument  inside  the  station  pro- 
claimed to  his  ear  that  that  place  was 
empty  and  the  facile  station-master  gone. 
He  reflected.  Then  lie  said:  "Why,  I 
think  I  might  do  it,  ma'am  " — as  if  it  was 
a  sudden  idea. 

Joe's  manner,  or  something  about  him, 
made  a  quick  flush  run  up  the  young 
lady's  face.  She  had  evidently  taken  him 
for  an  ignorant  man  of  labor.  It  was  nat- 
ural. His  face  was  as  brown  as  an  Indi- 
an's— the  bronze  ground  in,  so  that  a  whole 
year  under  glass  might  not  pale  it;  cer- 
tain lines  were  drawn  around  the  eyes  and 
nose  as  if  they  had  been  furrowed  by  the 
weather ;  and  the  mustache  was  of  a  tawny 
hue.  looking  as  if  it  was  tanned;  besides, 
he  wore  a  blue  flannel  shirt,  and  a  coat 
which  had  only  that  sea-green  color  that 
Nature,  by  her  alternate  rain  and  sunshine, 
at  last  imparts  to  a  garment  which  was 
cheap  to  begin  with.  And  when  Joe  lift- 
ed one  hand  to  twist  his  mustache  while 
he  reflected,  she  had  observed  the  knuck- 
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les  were  big.  True,  the  brown  jaw  had 
evidently  been  shaved  that  morning,  and 
the  curling  short  ends  of  Joe's  hair  were 
wet  on  his  red  neck,  as  if  his  head  had 
lately  been  soused  in  a  pail  of  water.  I>ut 
these  latter  qualifications  did  not  strike 
her  until  he  raised  his  searching  gray  eyes 
to  look  into  hers,  and  bis  voice  to  speak. 
Then  she  blushed. 

"Gould  you  ?"  said  she;  "  that  is — your 
business  ?" 

Joe.  having  thought  a  moment,  and 
about  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  his 
business,  was  about  to  answer,  when  she, 
having  collected  herself,  with  a  firm  tone 
bade  him  "  take  them  to  Miss  Edgcombe's, 
please";  and  handing  him  the  checks,  she 
walked  off. 

Joe  procured  a  wheelbarrow,  and  hav- 
ing done  many  an  odd  errand  around  Ips- 
wich, wheeled  the  trunks  to  Miss  Edg- 
combe's  house,  trundling  the  wheelbar- 
row up  the  highly  ancient  and  respecta- 
ble brick  walk  to  the  portico  steps. 

Miss  Edgcombe  being  busied  at  the  mo- 
ment, Miss  Lansdowne  opened  the  door. 
The  bonnet  was  off  now,  and  now  there 
was  a  spot  just  under  each  ear,  where  the 
bonnet  strings  had  been,  that  was  very 
inviting-.  The  removal  of  the  jacket,  too, 
had  not  withdrawn  any  elegance  from  her 
figure.  But  Joe  saw  none  of  that.  His 
brown  hands  dropped  the  baggage  easily 
in  the  hall. 

"How  much  is  it?"  asked  Miss  Edg- 
combe's  niece,  without  any  blush  this 
time. 

''Why,  Joseph!"  exclaimed  Miss  Edg- 
combe herself,  as  she  appeared  in  the  hall 
in  her  best  black  silk  in  honor  of  her 
niece's  arrival.  "I  didn't  know  it  was 
you.  It  was  very  kind  of  you,"  she  add- 
ed, looking  at  him  over  her  spectacles. 

"Like  them  upstairs,  wouldn't  you?'1 
said  Joe,  cap  in  hand,  unmoved. 

"Why,  yes,  it  would  be  best.  In  the 
front  room,  please,  Joseph,"  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  mount  the  stairs. 

When  Joe  came  down  from  taking  the 
last  trunk,  Miss  Lansdowne  was  in  the 
hall  with  money  in  her  hand.  "How 
much  is  it?"  said  she. 

Joe  looked  at  her  out  of  an  eye  as  clear 
as  an  eagle's,  though  his  brow  was  not  so 
cross.     "Nothing,"  he  said. 
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Slie  replied:  "It  is  not  an  office  to  my 
aunt;  it  is  to  nic.  /  asked  you.  How 
mucli  is  it  She  was  haughty  and  im- 
perious. 

"Twenty-live  cents,"  said  Joe,  with  the 
lines  of  liis  face  unmoved. 

She  picked  it  out  and  gave  it  to  him, 
very  erect  in  her  manner. 

"  Thank  you.  ma'am."  said  Joe. 

As  she  looked  at  him,  and  saw  him  be- 
fore her  with  bared  head,  his  short  hair 
—of  about  tin1  hue  of  his  bronzed  face 
■  matted  on  Ids  sturdy -looking  fore- 
head saw  him  standing  patient  so,  she 
had  a  sudden  impulse  to  cry — a  sudden 
sense  of  something,  she  knew  not  what,  of 
something  lovable  and  yet.  strong  about 
Joe.  something  in  Ins  way  of  acting,  some- 
thing noble,  perhaps,  in  his  face;  there 
was  a  regret  that  she  had  humiliated  him 
by  not  accepting  his  favor. 

That  evening  she  learned  from  her  aunt 
that  she,  Miss  Edgcombe,  and  Joe  Gilfil- 
lan's  mother — Hannah  Morse,  as  she  call- 
ed her  — were  old  time  playmates.  "Jonas 
Gilfillan  lived  just  across  the  way,  "said 
she.  "They  had  a  fine  old  house  over 
there.  There  was  a  family  of  four  chil- 
dren. Three  of  them  died  of  scarlet- fever 
in  one  winter.  Joseph  is  the  only  one 
left.  He  is  a  very  good  son  to  his  mo- 
ther. When  Judge  Gilfillan  died,  every- 
thing was  found  to  be  mortgaged  and  eat- 
en out.  and  now  they  live  in  Elderberry 
Lane,  she  and  Joseph." 

Elderberry  Lane  was  in  the  purlieus  of 
the  village  of  Ipswich.  There,  were  no 
elderberry  bushes  there  now;  that  was  a 
long  time  ago;  now  there  was  a  row  of 
maples.  The  houses  there  were  small, 
and  Joe  and  his  mother  were,  personally, 
by  far  the  most  elegant  residents  of  the 
avenue.  There  had  been  great,  hopes  of 
Joe  once.  He  had  been  sent,  to  college, 
one  of  t  he  largest  colleges,  near  by ;  but  in 

his  second  year  he  had  been  expelled  for 
seme  prank  or  other;  and  then  his  father 
died.  lie  tried  for  a  while  to  do  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  have  done  in  a 
poverty-stricken  case.  He  entered  on  a. 
humble  commercial  life  by  going  into  the 
one  dry -goods  store  of  Ipswich,  and  for 
a  t  ime  measured  off  yards  of  fabrics  to  the 
ladies  of  the  place,  and  sold  them  needles 
and  pins.  But  he  got  tired  of  that  pretty 
soon.  His  next  attempt  was  to  take  ser- 
vice as  hostler  at  the  village  tavern.  But 
that  menial  position  so  grieved  his  mo- 
ther that  he  gave  it  up.    Nothing  else 


ever  seemed  to  turn  up  for  him  to  do,  and 
he  drifted  into  odd  jobs  about  the  village, 
for  which  he  was  never  too  well  paid. 

Much  of  the  time  he  was  a  public 
lounger,  to  be  seen,  at  any  chance  hour 
of  the  day,  about,  the  village  —  idle  on 
the  tavern  porch,  dangling  off  a  sugar 
barrel  in  the  grocery,  bolstering  up  the 
blacksmith  door-frame,  or  lolling  in  front 
of  the  post-office.  Yet  he  kept  the  little 
place  in  Elderberry  Lane  in  excellent 
trim— spading  the  garden  faith  fully  every 
spring,  and  raising  the  summer  and 
winter  vegetables,  distantly  superintend- 
ing the  movements  of  a,  flock  of  hens,  and 
keeping  the  front,  yard  swept  up. 

Once,  indeed,  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  friend  of 
his  father's,  had  taken  Joe  aside  when  he 
was  about,  thirty,  and  demanded  why  on 
earth  he  didn't  make  a  break,  go  away 
from  Ipswich,  and  set.  himself  up  in  the 
world,  like  a  man.  But  Joe  only  smiled 
good-naturedly,  and  said  he  didn't  think 
he  could.  And  that  was  the  end  of  it; 
and  now,  at  forty,  Joe  remained  insignifi- 
cant. 

Yel  there  wasn't  a.  man  in  the  town 
who  ever  thought,  of  making  light  of 
him.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  was  a 
hard  colt  wanted  breaking,  Joe  was  the 
one  to  drive  him  first.  If  ever  it  blew 
great  guns  on  the  Sound,  and  a  solitary 
cat.  boat  was  seen  out  there,  everybody 
would  say,  without  waiting  to  study  the 
'cut  of  the  sail,  that  that  was  Joe.  He 
was  usually  grave  and  in  repose.  Yet  he 
would  not  be  an  uninterested  spectator 
of  a  cock-tight  that  might,  chance  in  the 
tavern  yard;  and  he  was  known  to  have 
taken  a  drink  over  the  bar;  but  no  one 
had  ever  seen  him  tipsy. 

With  all  his  idling,  Joe  never  made 
less  than  a  living.  The  sea  was  at  hand; 
and  down  at  the  foot  of  Elderberry  Lane, 
where  the  tide-water  river  ran  in  close 
to  it,  Joe,  in  the  course  of  years,  had 
established  a  floating-dock  of  his  own  and 
a  small  navy.  The  float  was  built  en- 
tirely of  drift  timber.  The  boats— if  a 
man  lias  a,  genius  for  boat-building,  he  will 
build  them  somehow — a  job  here  gets  a 
little  privilege  of  some  surplus  lumber; 
errands  for  the  store  earn  him  a  little  gal- 
vanized iron-ware  and  some  rope;  there 
is  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands;  and  the 
boat  gets  together.  As  a  consequence, 
Joe  was  much  of  the  time  on  the  water. 
Black  fish  and  blue-fish  were  often  on 
Widow  Gilfillan's  table.    A  little  lobsfer- 
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catching  was  indulged  in;  not  enough  to 
yield  any  for  sale;  the  mercantile  world 
was  quite  beyond  Joe's  grasp.  Once  in 
a  while  a  boat  was  let  ;  that  gave  a  spare 
penny.  And  in  the  season  Joe  would 
shoot  ducks.  It  always  went  against  his 
grain,  and  his  heart  was  heavy  every 
time  he  lifted  the  dull  eyed  feathered 
creature  from  the  wave:  In1  could  not 
ravage  nature  more  than  enough  to  ob- 
tain a,  humble  sort  of  living.  So,  what 
with  his  gardening,  and  his  hens'  eggs, 
his  fishing  and  shooting  -he  used  to  shoot 
an  occasional  rabbit  or  partridge  at  one 
time,  but  now  his  dog  was  dead  lie  was 
just  as  well  suited  doe  got  most  of 
the  small  Gillillan  living  dired  from  the 
hand  of  nature.  It  was  lucky  that  lie 
was  next  door  to  nature's  storehouse,  else 
he  was  like  to  have  starved  for  all  lie 
could  gain  by  trade.  These  things  were 
known  in  a  dumb  way  to  the  village, 
hut  only  gradually  did  Miss  Lansdowne 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  them. 

.Miss  Lansdowne  was  from  New  York. 
She  had  come  to  spend  the  summer  with 
her  aunt.     Her  family  was  well  known 

in  New  York.    To  have  dai  d  with  Miss 

Lansdowne  at  the  Plutarchs'  Ball  was  to 
have  danced  with  as  dashing  a  belle  as 
there  was  in  the  rooms— not  a  bud— a 
belle  of  some  six  or  seven  years  standing. 
She  was  certainly  fashionable;  under 
control — her  own  self-control;  perhaps 
not  yet  very  deeply  excited  ;  having  in  the 
course  of  her  six  or  eight  years  fallen  in 
love  half  as  many  times — only  to  find 
her  affections  soaring  off,  very  much  at- 
tenuated, over  the  heads  of  her  successive 
lovers. 

At  last,  the  springs  seeming  to  dry  up, 
and  the  babble  of  affection  to  be  heard  no 
iii* 'iv.  she  came  to  the  conclusion  thai 
life  was  hollow,  and  that  there  was  no 
rest  for  the  spirit  in  this  world;  therefore, 
the  spirit  for  the  next  world;  for  this 
world,  she  being  the  eldest  daughter, 
fact;  marriage  was  marriage,  and  not  a 
sentiment;  and  if  one  is  to  marry,  one 
marries  discreetly,  with  the  head — the 
eye  unobscured  by  vapors  floating  up 
from  the  heart.  And  there  she  was,  in  a 
state  of  mind  rather  desperate  for  her, 
but  not  altogether  out  of  harmony  with 
the  wishes  of  her  parents,  which  were,  as 
plain  as  if  they  had  said  it,  ''Elizabeth, 
why  dont  you  get  married  ?  Are  you 
never  going  to  get  married  ?"  Sometimes 
there  was  a  toss  of  the  head  on  the  young 


lady's  part;  but  she  kept  her  eye  on  the 
preliminary  canters  of  the  male  world, 
and  listened  to  all  the  tales  of  the  human 
stables  with  the  calm  mind  of  a,  gambler 
watching  to  place  his  stake.  That  had 
gone  on  for  a  year  or  so,  when  sin;  sud- 
denly discovered  a  disgust  at  the  whole 
proceeding;  and  when  the  family  went  to 
Europe  this  summer,  she  elected,  stub- 
bornly elected,  to  come  and  spend  the 
season  with  her  brusque  and  kind  aunt, 
Sarah  in  Ipswich. 

Not  long  after  her  arrival,  Miss  Edg 
combe  took  her  to  pay  a  visit  to  doe's 
mother  in  Elderberry  Lane.  She  watch- 
ed with  some  curiosity  for  that-  thorough- 
fare and  her  first  impression  of  it.  Half 
way  down  the  old  row  of  maples  there 
struggled  for  existence  a  little  tenement, 
with  two  lengthwise  slits  of  glass  under 
the  front  eaves  for  an  upper  story,  with  a 
small  chimney,  somewhat  blackened  and 
crazy  about  its  top,  and  with  clapboards 
mostly  returned  to  their  proper  gray, 
with  a  mouldering  box  of  a  front  step 
recently  patched  with  fresh  pine.  There 
was  the  palace  of  the  Gilfilhins! 

To  Miss  Edgcombe's  raj)  with  the 
knocker  the  door  opened  and  disclosed  ;i 
little  old  lady  with  a,  crisp,  puffy  cap,  and 
an  attire  of  black  of  the  most  scrupulous 
neatness.  She  smiled  and  half  courtesied 
to  herold  friend;  and  even  blushed  a,  little 
through  her  wrinkles,  when  Miss  Lans- 
downe was  presented.  "Surely,'1  thought 
the  young  lady,  "some  of  this  modest 
grace  has  crept  dimly  into  the  son."  She 
did  not  discover  that  she  was  judging  of 
everything  with  reference  to  the  son  ;  that 
she  was  thinking  of  the  ingrain  carpet 
and  the  snowy  muslin  curtains  as  Joe's 
clean  surroundings;  of  the  fowls,  which 
she  saw  out  of  the  back  window,  as  being 
his  remote  care;  of  the  brush  set  for  tin; 
peas  to  climb,  as  his  work.  She  asked, 
disconnectedly,  "Do  you  keep  a  cow?" 
"No,"  answered  Mrs.  Gil  til  lan  ;  "Joseph 
fetches  our  milk  in  the  morning."  Miss 
Lansdowne  meditated.  She  began  to 
comprehend  the  probable  variety  of  Jo- 
seph's domestic  duties. 

Once  there  came  a  timid  tap  on  the 
door,  and  a  rather  shabbily  dressed 
youngster  put  in  his  head.  "Is  it  four 
o'clock:1"  he  lisped,  holding  a  toy  sloop  in 
his  hand  :  "  'cause  he  said  he  was  going  to 
finish  it  at  four  o'clock."  No,  it  was  not 
four  o'clock  yet. 

As  they  went  out,  Joe  was  coming  in 
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at  the  gate.  He  had  the  calm  and  the 
keen  eye  of  a  feudal  baron  entering  bis 
domains;  there  was  no  trace  of  shame  at 
the  humble  belongings.  They  stopped 
and  spoke  to  him;  but  the  child  ran  up. 
•■  It's  four  o'clock,"  said  lie.  Miss  Lans- 
downe  viewed  this  urchin  for  whom  Gril- 
fillan  bad  made  the  boat;  certainly  it  was 
a  very  humble  child  in  this  world,  with 
its  scant  clothes,  bare  feet,  uncared-for 
curls,  and  much  smut  on  one  cheek. 

Nor  did  she  ever  see  Joe  in  any  very 
elegant  circumstances  or  occupation.  One 
day.  when  she  bad  taken  refuge  on  the 
tavern  piazza  in  a  shower,  the  landlord, 
Solomon  Harvey,  bad  come  out.  and,  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  had  been  hospitable  and 
polite  with  inquiries  after  the  place  of  her 
residence  in  Ipswich  and  elsewhere,  the 
length  of  her  visit,  and  other  personal 
matters.  In  the  course  of  their  speech 
she  pointed  to  a  certain  Latin  inscription, 
painted  in  yellow  on  a -black  strip  of  tin 
over  the  front  door.  "  Hie  domi  hospes,"1 
it  said.  It.  was  something  unusual. 
"Where  did  you  get  that?"  she  asked. 
"  (  m'i  :"  said  Harvey,  "  Joe  put  that  up.  Do 
you  know  what  it  means  ?  It  means  that 
every  person  thai  sets  foot  acrost  that 
there  threshold  is  welcome."  But  just  as 
she  was  getting  a  good  impression  of  Gil- 
lillan.  a  carriage  having  dashed  round  the 
corner.  Joe  himself,  bands  in  pockets, 
emerged  from  the  bar-room;  and  being 
asked  to  water  the  horses,  he  pumped  the 
wafer  and  did  so  in  the  wet.  and  received 
ten  cents  for  his  trouble.  When  he  saw 
Miss  Lansdowne  he  touched  his  cap  re- 
spectfully. 

But  although  she  saw  him  engaged  in 
such  other  humble  work  as  blowing  the 
bellows  for  the  blacksmith  in  the  forge, 
tinkering  an  oar  on  his  float,  bare-legged 
on  the  mud  Hats  digging  clams  with  a 
basket  and  hoe,  nevertheless,  whenever 
she  met  him.  he  was — Jupiter-like — un- 
disturbed in  bis  mien,  his  tawny  mus- 
tache sweeping  bis  lip.  his  gray  eye  so 
steady  that  you  could  not  fancy  its  facing 
anything  and  faltering,  the  same  sea-green 
coat  over  the  athletic  figure;  and  never- 
theless,  also,  his  original  effect  on  Miss 
Lansdowne  was  intensified. 

Yes,  there  was  some  sort  of  power  about 
Joe  that  fastened  its  finger  on  her.  There 
was  something,  even  about  bis  rusticity, 
that  seemed  noble  to  her.  Not  one  of  the 
men  she  had  danced  with  in  New  York 
bad  possessed  the  indefinable  charm  thai 


Joe  had.  He  seemed  to  belong  to  another 
world  where  spirits  were  silent,  noble,  and 
calm.  More  than  once  she  found  the 
tears  stealing  to  her  eyes  in  a  fit  of  subl i- 
mation  as  she  thought  of  him.  And  yet 
lie  was  bumble,  very  deferential,  very 
honest.  "  My  world  at  last,"  she  thought, 
"  is  here;  it  is  here  in  this  close  commun- 
ing with  nature,  this  simplicity  and  hu- 
mility, this  sturdy  obedience  to  the  Earlier 
Law.*'  Her  past  life  seemed  a  dream.  Its 
refinements  sped  away.  The  refinement 
of  this  covert  spirituality  of  Joe*s  seemed 
something  greater. 

One  afternoon  she  started  off  in  jaunty 
costume  and  with  picturesque  parasol  for 
a  walk.  Obeying  the  silver  cord  that  led 
her,  she  went  sauntering  in  a  mindless 
way  down  the  road  that  led  to  Elderberry 
Lane;  and  when  she  reached  it  she  turn- 
ed into  it  and  went  down  to  Joe's  float. 
He  was  sitting  there  absolutely  idle,  bis 
elbows  on  bis  knees  and  his  face  on  his 
hands,  looking  out  on  the  river.  He  look- 
ed up,  and  on  seeing  her  arose. 

"  I  wish  to  go  sailing,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  ma'am.*' 

Joe  rowed  her  out  to  the  Maria.  He 
sat  up  on  the  deck  over  the  tiller,  and  bis 
passenger  planted  herself  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  cockpit  with  her  back  to  him. 
It  was  a  delightful  afternoon  for  sailing, 
such  as  would  have  loosed  most  tongues. 
But  she  uttered  not  a  word  nor  budged 
an  inch.  When  the  skipper  sang  out 
"  Hard-a-lee !"  and  she  saw  the  boom  com- 
ing, she  ducked  her  head  and  that  was  all ; 
and  as  the  boat  went  free  on  the  tack,  she 
sat  there  and  stared  at  the  sail. 

But  in  an  hour  the  wind  died  out  and 
they  lay  becalmed.  Then  she  looked  up 
and  said,  ".Joe" — it  Avas  the  only  name 
he  was  known  by  in  Ipswich — "Joe," 
said  she,  "  what  do  you  think  about?" 

That  was  a  searching  question;  and  it 
was  rather  a  searching  young  woman  too 
who  was  asking  it,  lying  there  half  stretch- 
ed out  in  the  boat,  in  her  smart  clothes, 
and  playing  with  the  slack  sheet  while  the 
boom  bumped  and  bumped  with  the  heav- 
ing of  the  boat.  "  What  do  you  think 
about,  Joe  ?" 

1  [e  made  a  gesture,  covering  the  water 
and  the  salt-marsh —  "  Those." 

"And  those  ?"  queried  she,  waving  her 
arm  toward  t  he  sky. 

He  looked  at  her,  a  little  startled ;  then 
shook  his  head.  "No;  fish,  and  grass; 
bugs;  boats,  sometimes." 
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"You  like  to  bo  under  (lie  clouds 
there  were  some  August  s])eeimens  sailing 
overhead. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  smiling  at  her  per- 
sistence. 

"  And  you  move  in  (lie  world  of  the 
spirit  while  you  are  rambling  around 
those  Hals  >" 

"  I  don't  pry  into  the  spirit  world, 
ma'am;  this  one  is  enough  for  me.  I 
don't  want  any  better  company.'' 

She  was  silent  a  few  moments.  "No 
belter  company!''  It  slightly  offended 
her. 

Why  didn't  you  slay  in  college  ?"  she 
asked,  by-and-by. 

"  That  was  beyond  my  control,"  return- 
ed (Jillillan,  with  a.  faint  smile. 

"  I  know  it ;  but — " 

Joe  did  not  help  her. 

"  What  did  you  do  it  for  J" 

"Do  what,  ma'am  ?"  asked  Joe. 

"Why,  what  you  did  do." 

Tie  turned  to  her  with  something  like  a 
faintly  imploring  expression  on  his  lace, 
and  it  was  the  more  touching  because  it 
was  so  faint  and  on  so  strong  a  face. 
Then  his  eyes  fell.  Again  he  raised  them 
and  seemed  to  study  the  woman's  face. 
Should  he  break  his  reserve,  his  stolid 
quiet?  Was  it  altogether  an  unfriendly 
face  that  was  opposite  him  \  Joe  trusted 
her. 

"  Perhaps,"  lie  said,  "  you  could  under- 
stand it  a  little  better  if  I  were  to  toll  you; 
it's  nothing  to  tell,  except  as  the  truth  is 
always  proper;  but  it  isn't  an  excuse;  I 
should  have  been  the  same,  anyway." 

"  What  do  you  mean.  '  the  same  '  ?"  she 
asked,  more  quiet  ly. 

.loo  paused.  "Digging  clams,"'  he  re- 
plied, with  a  trace  of  a  smile. 

"And  the  truth  —  what  is  it  ?"she  asked, 
after  a  little  pause. 

GiUillau  made  a  wry  face,  as  if  it  came 
out  hard.  "Why,  I  didn't  do  it;  some 
one  else  did." 

"  What-  you  were  expelled  for?" 

Joe  nodded.  "  That's  an  old  story;  I'm 
sick  of  it,"  he  quickly  said;  "that's  what 
you  are  always  seeing  in  books,  only — I'd 
say  it  to  you,  as  long  as  you'd  started  it; 
and  perhaps  if  you  hadn't." 

"And  you  took  it  all?"  she  asked,  re- 
verting to  the  story;  and  then  she  ap- 
peared to  muse;  "and  you  came  home, 
and  you  were  the  last  of  the  children,  and 
you  told  your  father — " 

"Not  so  much  him,  as  mother.  She 


took  it  more  to  heart;  she  had  indulged 
groat  expectations  of  her  children,  and  I 
was  the  only  one  left.  She  was  disap- 
poi  nted. " 

"  Did  she  wish  you  to  go  back  and  toll  ?" 

"If  I  had  said  it  wasn't,  I,  they  would 
have  known  who  it  was.  I  (old  mother 
so." 

"What  did  she  say  2" 

"  I  was  a  lad  then.  She  said  nothing; 
she — only  kissed  me."  Joe  was  silent. 
Then  he  spoke  up  quickly.  "  But  it 
doesn't  make  any  difference;  I  should 
have  boon  a  disappointment  anyway." 

A  puff  of  wind  came;  Joe  hauled  in  his 
shoot,  and  the  little,  craft  set  toward  home. 
As  they  crept  up  the  river  toward  the  float, 
he  said,  "  I'd  like,  ma'am,  to  make  you  a 
present  of  this  voyage;  it  wasn't  much," 
he  added,  "  with  the  calm."  She  did  not 
speak  right  away,  and  he  continued: 
"People  don't  usually  pay  me  when  I 
take  them  out;  it's  pleasant  to  have  com- 
pany once  in  a  while." 

She  was  struck  with  the  way  that  the 
money  side  of  life  never  turned  itself  to 
(Jillillan;  it  was  always  to  give  to  some- 
body, or  to  satisfy  an  emotion,  never  to 
gain  moans.  This  man,  who  liked  to  dig 
clams,  who  was  simple,  who  would  rather 
boar  than  tell  against,  one  nay,  who 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  keep  silent, 
let  come  what  disappointment  would,  to 
him  or  to  his  mot  her  •  She  paused  there. 
Did  she  not  know  how  gentle  he.  was  to 
the  mother?  Did  not  the  mother  under- 
stand her  child?  There;  was  something 
touching  in  their  life. 

That  night  when  she  went  to  her  cham- 
ber she  sat  down  by  the  window.  It  was 
a  moonlight  night.  Outside  the  open 
window  the  loaves  stirred  with  the  night 
breeze  that  crept  up  from  the  Sound.  Far 
down  past  the  boughs  of  the  t  roes  the  sa  1 1- 
water  lay  ;  and  t  he  moon,  making  its  path- 
way of  light  on  it,  on  the  dancing  wave- 
lets far  out  in  mid-Sound,  seemed  to  bring 
each  little  ripple  distinctly  to  her  ken.  It 
was  so  still — down  on  that  light  path- 
way; so  deserted!  That  was  where  Joe 
spent  so  much  of  his  time — Joe — humbly 
coming  and  going.  Where  was  he  at 
this  minute?  Was  Ik;  thinking  of  his 
own  lonesomeness,  down  by  his  little  case- 
ment in  Elderberry  Lane  ? 

Joe  did  have  his  thoughts,  his  solitude, 
his  reflection.  He  was  alone.  .loo  al- 
ways had  been  alone — those;  twenty  years 
back.    The  clams,  the  water-skippers,  were 
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his  nearest  friends,  as  near  as  any.  Oh !  to 
have  a  human  friend  who  could  be  as  near 
t<>  him  as  the  water-skipper!  The  water- 
skipper  shared  with  him  his  secret  of  be- 
longing to  the  universe.  If  some  human 
friend  with  the  bright  eye,  the  mobile 
face,  the  speaking  lip,  with  the  human 
beating  heart,  could  be  as  near  to  him  as 
the  water-skipper  and  all  those  dumb  little 
friends  were!  Joe  had  felt  such  a  pres- 
ence. It  was  when  Miss  Grace  Lansdowne 
was  with  him  in  the  boat.  The  sought-for 
spirit  seemed  tobe  touching  his  then.  He 
was  conscious  of  the  touch,  and  his  eyes 
were  turned  wonderingly  upon  her.  She 
did  not  see  him  do  it.  Joe  was  uniformly 
respectful,  obedient.  Could  it  be.  after  all 
these  years,  that  the  wandering  spirit  had 
come  to  him  ?  was  by  his  side  ?  and  that, 
a  woman  \  Joe  marvelled  and  marvelled  ; 
and  thought  often  of  a  kind  hand  being  in 
the  skies  at  last. 

The  next  time  they  were  in  the  boat  to- 
gether. Gil  til  lan  visited  his  lobster  pots  off 
the  shore.  She  watched  his  operations, 
and  finally  said.  -'I  think  this  is  a  very 
interesting  way  of  getting  a  living,  Joe." 

' '  Yes,  ma'am." 
A  kind  of  a  picnic  all  the  time." 

Joe  stopped  in  li is  work  and  stroked  his 
jaw. 

She  laughed  at  his  seriousness.  41  You 
know  what  I  mean,"  said  she.  '"Any  man 
in  the  city  would  think  it  was  great  fun 
to  have  to  take  a  sail  every  day  or  so  to 
pick  up  his  meal,  and  lobster  pots  are  not 
uninteresting.  You  are  so  free,  Joe,  com- 
ing and  going  over  these  waters  as  you 
will." 

Joe  reflected.  "  The  secret  is,"  he  said, 
"that  when  you  work  according  to  na- 
ture, it  isn't  so  hard."' 

*'  And  yet — don't  you  ever  get  lone- 
some '." 

Again  he  turned  from  his  lobster  pot 
and  reflected.  "I  don't  know."  he  said 
at  last.  "I  sometimes — ■  Human  beings 
are  social,  you  know,  ma'am.  It  is  nat- 
ural to  be  elbow-near  to  somebody  who 
won't  disturb  you.  who  can  hear  you  if 
you  want  to  speak,  and  reply  and  say 
something  to  you.  But"— and  Joe  re- 
garded 1 1 1 - 1-  with  a.  hopeless  face — "I  nev- 
er presumed  on  getting  anybody  to  talk 
to  me  the  way  I  should  talk." 

''But.  Joe, "she  interposed,  ''you  do  feel 
the  want  of  companionship  sometimes  V 

"  Well,  I  might  miss  it,"  he  replied,  "if 
I  had  ever  had  it." 


After  a  little  silence  she  .said,  gently. 
"  Joe.  can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?" 

He  stopped  in  his  work,  and  his  clear 
gray  eyes  rested  on  her.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments he  replied,  as  gently.  "  No,  ma'am, 
nothing;''  and  his  head  again  bent  over 
his  work.  Presently  they  sailed  away 
home. 

The  summer  had  worn  on,  and  Joe  had 
encroached  on  Miss  Lansdowne's  domain  ; 
but  she.  to  all  appearances,  not  one  whit 
on  his. 

They  had  agreed  to  go  after  fiddler- 
crabs  some  time,  and  one  day  he  asked 
her,  "  Will  you  go  to-morrow  V 

"Not  to-morrow,"  she  answered.  It 
seemed  to  her  at  last  as  if  she  could  not 
encounter  again  the  disorder  that  had 
crept  into  these  excursions.  The  serpent 
had  appeared  in  Eden.  The  moment  ar- 
rived when  she  demanded  something 
more  from  her  companion  than  respect- 
fulness. She  wished  a  new  light  in  the 
eye.  some  turn  of  gallantry.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  go  sailing  the  Sound  with 
Joe,  but  she  needed  his  companionship 
on  another  and  deeper  sea.  The  great 
passion  was  aroused  at  last. 

One  day.  in  her  room,  the  tears  gath- 
ered. She  dashed  them  away;  she  had 
not  cried.  She  sank  down  on  a  chair 
and  held  her  face  in  her  hands.  In  a 
few  moments  she  sprang  up.  Her  face 
was  set  as  if  it  was  marble.  She  caught 
it  in  the  mirror.  She  saw  it  was  set.  A 
gay  air  trilled  out  from  her  throat:  with- 
in, the  iron  wheels  were  grinding  out  res- 
oluteness. 

The  resolution  of  conquest!  The  mor- 
tification of  defeat!  The  woman's  pride! 
Where  souls  do  not  meet  in  sanctity, 
then  comes  the  bitter  desire.  Revenge  \ 
There  is  love  behind  it.  But  we  shape 
our  action  as  if  it  was  naught  but  re- 
venge. She  would  compel  his  admira- 
tion, if  it  was  nothing  but  admiration  for 
an  animal.  She  would  make  him  wish 
for  her.  She  had  made  conquests  before. 
Would  not  Joe  bow  too  ? 

They  went  sailing  again  now.  But  it 
was  a  shining  shield  of  a  woman  that  was 
in  the  boat.  The  glitter  from  her  high 
bearing,  her  contemptuous  treatment,  her 
beauty,  was  as  if  some  beautifully  traced 
shield  of  steel,  that  had  belonged  to  some 
famous  long  ago  Amazon,  and  that  was 
not  within  the  touch  of  such  an  every- 
day mortal  as  Joe.  had  been  set  in  his 
boat,  and  reflected  ever  from  its  surface 
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rays;  that,  wont  out  like  outstretched  arms 
to  keep  all  away.  It  was  there  to  dazzle; 
a  mass  of  sheen  —  with  life  hehind  it.  But 
it  was  all  one  to  .)<>e.  lie  was  .still  the 
respectful  skipper,  attending  to  his  busi- 
ness,  with  "Yes,  ma'am,"  and  "No, 
ma'am,"  for  answer. 

She  was  enraged.  But  there  was  to  he 
a  fair  at  Ipswich — a  fair  for  the  henelit  of 
the  Congregational  church.  The  cos- 
tume for  a  sail -boat  is  limited.  This 
evening  entertainment  would  afford  a 
greater  opportunity.  Joe  was  to  be  there. 
He  was  not  addicted  to  dogma,  though  he 
always  said  grace  at  table  and  regularly 
escorted  his  mother  to  church;  but  that 
was  because  he  thought  it  would  please 
her;  and  there  was  a.  many -years -old 
black  broadcloth  frock-coat  that  gave  Joe 
an  astonishing  appearance  of  solemnity 
and  dignity  on  Sundays.  He  was  en- 
gaged this  evening  to  superintend  the 
janitor-like  operations  in  the  public  hall. 
The  most  that  Joe  had  to  do  on  such  oc- 
casions was  simply  to  be  on  hand.  There 
was  a  general  though  never  spoken-of  feel- 
ing of  Joe's  reliability  and  competency. 
So  that,  if  there  was  to  be  a  fire,  or  a  crush 
from  the  falling  in  of  a  roof  or  floor,  or 
what  not,  Joe  would  immediately  rise  in 
command  and  order  all  things  well.  Con- 
sequently he  had  been  on  hand,  by  re- 
quest, more  than  once,  as  a  possible  salva- 
tor  of  the  community;  but  his  functions 
had  never  been  called  into  play.  For 
Miss  Lansdowne's  purpose,  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  know  that  he  was  to  be  at  the 
fair. 

The  evening  came,  and  all  the  flurry 
and  bustle.  It  being  a  warm  summer 
night,  the  Ipswich ians  turned  out  en, 
masse.  A  festival  was  combined  with  the 
fair,  in  fact  was  coequal  with  it.  Miss 
Lansdowne  presided  at  the  lemonade 
stand.  Joe  appeared  in  the  assemblage 
in  his  black  frock-coat.  He  moved  about, 
with  an  eye  more  on  the  lamp  fixtures 
than  anywhere  else— unless  it  was  on  an 
occasional  bit  of  gauze  fluttering  near  a 
candle.  But  of  the  proprietress  of  the 
lemonade  stand  he  took  no  notice  what- 
ever, after  he  had  once  said  his  first 
"  good -evening,''  as  he  sauntered  by. 
That  was  not  all  that  the  young  woman 
from  New  York  had  bargained  for.  Here 
and  there  a  knot  of  Ipswich  girls  would 
form,  and,  with  sidelong  glances  at  the 
visitor,  there  would  ensue  a  whispered 
conversation.    You  could  guess  that  it 


was  about  her  attire.  There  was  some 
unusual  cut  about  the  back  of  the  dress, 
and  a  curious  sort  of  a  corsage  and  a  lace 
sleeve.  No  one  could  declare  it  immod- 
est; and  yet  it  did  somehow  suggest  the 
idea  that  she  would  not  look  ill  in  mar- 
hie;  and  the  head  was  the  head  of  a  .luno 
in  its  poise.  Tin'  head-rigging  lacked  the 
charm  of  simplicity;  there  were  numer- 
ous metallic  bands  wea  ving  in  and  out  of 
the  hair,  and  another  round  t  he  neck,  and 
others  round  the  wrists.  They  all  shone. 
So  that  mademoiselle  had  a  kind  of  vig- 
orous, armored  look,  as  if  she  had  dropped 
out  somewhere  from  a  hand  of  rebellious 
angels,  perhaps,  and  looked  in  no  wise 
suited  to  dispense  lemonade.  But  they 
came  and  drank,  and  stood  in  her  sheen 
and  looked,  as  if  she  had  been  the  real 
Olympian  goddess.  She  seemed,  however, 
to  be  unconscious  that  she  was  attracting 
any  attention.  As  the  evening  wore  on, 
and  the  lemonade  was  gone,  she  stood  by 
a  door  that  opened  on  to  an  outside  gal- 
lery. Joe  sauntered  by,  his  hands  hehind 
his  back.  She  smiled  at  him  and  spoke 
to  him.  "It  is  so  very  warm  in  here.'' 
said  she.  He  stopped.  There  was  enough 
that  he  should  look  at  beside  her  eyes. 
But  at  them  alone  he  looked,  and  then 
only  as  if  they  were  any  ordinary  eyes 
without  fascination;  just  as  he  always 
looked  into  one's  eyes.  "  Yes,  ma'am," 
he  said;  and  walked  on. 

She  felt  herself  at  that  moment  a 
clown.  Her  gleaming  accoutrements,  that 
should  have  given  her  a  distinguished 
air,  she  felt  to  be  but  a  fool's  cap  and 
bells.  If  she  had  been  an  actress,  come 
out  on  the  stage  in  some  extreme,  fantas- 
tic dress  of  beauty,  and  an  unlettered  au- 
dience had  set  up  a  hoot  of  derision  at 
her  cherished  design,  she  would  have  fled 
in  shame  and  grief,  as  she  did  not  Jly 
now.  Joe  had  passed  on.  A  great  lone- 
some feeling  came  over  her,  and  she 
hastened  across  the  room  to  where  she 
had  left  her  wrap,  threw  it  on.  and  hur- 
ried to  the  door,  as  if  no  one  should  see 
her  in  her  brilliancy  an  instant  longer. 
She  hurried  so,  and  her  face  was  so  intent 
on  escape,  that  Joe.  who  was  standing  at 
the  exit,  said,  "  Can  I  help  you,  ma'am  ?" 
She  avoided  him,  and  was  out  in  the  dark. 

The  next  day  she  met  him  on  the 
street.  He  was  going  toward  Miss  Edg- 
combe's  house,  with  a  basket  on  his  arm. 
He  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
a  fine  fish  or  two  to  her  occasionally.  He 
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had  taken  them  more  frequently  than 
usual  this  summer.  But  this  time  it  was 
the  green  feeler  of  a  fresh  lobster  that 
projected  over  the  basket  and  groped  in 
the  streets  of  Ipswich  for  its  native  sea- 
bottom.  The  sight  of  Joe  brought  back 
all  the  humiliation  of  the  evening  before. 
The  blood  rushed  to  her  temples.  She 
felt  it  there.  It  would  be  tell-tale.  In 
the  keenness  of  her  anger  she  kept 
straight  on.  It  was  a  dead  cut.  Joe 
flushed;  but  he  too  kept  on,  and  took  the 
lobsters  to  Miss  Edgcombe's  back  door.  It 
was  a  cruel,  a  mean  blow,  to  so  gentle  a 
fellow  as  Joe  was,  so  poor  as  Joe. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  Miss  Lans- 
downe  appeared  at  Joe's  float.  Joe  was 
not  there.  What  was  her  errand  ? — what 
she  would  have  said  to  him  if  he  had  been 
there,  whether  some  word  of  command, 
or  of  mollification,  only  the  angel  knows 
who  records,  not  our  spoken  words,  but 
those  that  might  have  been  spoken — un- 
known even  to  ourselves  now  and  ever- 
more. While  she  stood  there  the  un- 
kempt urchin  that  haunted  Joe's  posses- 
sions, and  that  owned  the  little  sloop  he 
had  made,  trotted  down  the  hill-side  and 
said,  "Joe's  gone  up  'e  river." 

"  Which  is  a  good  row-boat?"  she  ask- 
ed, pointing  to  the  small  fleet. 

"That  one,"  designating  a  prettily 
painted  affair. 

She  drew  it  up  to  the  float,  got  in,  and 
took  the  oars.  The  tide  was  running  out, 
and  she  glided  swiftly  and  easily  down 
the  bosom  of  the  little  stream,  around  the 
point,  and  out  of  view  of  the  Gilfillan 
roadstead.  The  current  bore  her  out  into 
the  broader  channel  of  the  river.  She 
went  with  it,  and  drifted  down  between 
the  marsh  meadows  to  the  sea.  At  the 
last  point  of  land  there  was  a  little  house. 
A  dog  stood  there  and  barked,  but  no  per- 
son was  in  sight.  The  sun  was  bright 
and  the  sky  clear.  The  west  gale  had 
bowed  the  meadow  grass  as  she  came 
down  the  river.  Now  it  cut  the  Sound 
into  a  million  gashes,  and  churned  the 
crests  of  the  short  waves  into  a  momen- 
tary foam.  The  clear  sky  made  the  water 
look  blue,  and  the  spray  from  the  wave 
crests  was  caught  by  the  quick  wind 
and  scattered  into  nothing:  it  was  very 
pretty. 

About  six  o'clock  that  afternoon,  just 
before  the  tide  turned,  Joe  came  staidly 
pulling  down  the  main  stream  from  an 
excursion  up  one  of  the  mud  creeks. 


There  was  always  something  interesting 
to  be  found  in  among  the  roots  of  the 
marsh  grass,  some  sort  of  small  marine 
life  that  was  worth  observin«\  As  he 
stepped  upon  his  float  he  saw  that  one  of 
his  family  of  boats  was  missing.  His 
small  barefooted  adjutant,  not  yet  in 
breeches,  came  running  down,  and  told 
him  how  it  had  gone.  At  the  same  time 
a  fellow-townsman,  Tom  Marlow,  stopped 
on  Elderberry  Lane  and  saluted  him.  He 
carried  a  gun  over  his  shoulder  and  a  game 
bag.     "Say,  Joe!" 

Joe  turned  his  head. 

"When  I  was  shootin'  down  on  the 
p'int  I  see  Miss  Lansdowne — I  think  'twas 
her — goin'  out  to  sea  in  your  boat.  I 
didn't  quite  like  to  holler,  but  I  wisht  I 
had."  He  was  coming  down  the  bank, 
with  a  serious  look  on  his  face.  "Joe," 
he  said,  as  he  came  near,  "I  don't  see  how 
she  can  git  back." 

"She  can't,"  said  Joe,  looking  up  at  the 
weather. 

"She  never  can  pull  ag'inst  the  wind 
in  the  world,"  said  his  companion. 

"I  guess  I'll  go  after  her,"  said  Joe. 

"  Don't  you  want  no  help  ?  I  kin  come 
out  in  my  boat  soon  as  I'm  home." 

"You  might,"  said  Gilfillan. 

With  that  he  embarked  again,  pulled 
out  to  the  Maria,  and  boarded  her  quick- 
ly but  without  any  bustle.  Disaster  was 
abroad.  But  Joe  was  composed,  only  vig- 
orous, quick,  decided.  He  hoisted  the  sail, 
loosed  her  from  her  moorings,  and  took  the 
tiller.  She  moved  off  slowly,  with  the  tide 
against  her  and  but  little  wind  in  the  shel- 
tered creek.  But  turning  out  into  the  river 
she  caught  the  west  wind,  blowing  fresh 
still,  and  heeled  over  to  the  blast.  So 
Joe  kept  her  until  he  came  near  the  river 
mouth  ;  then  he  loosed  his  sheet  and  eased 
his  helm  until  she  was  going  before  the 
wind.  "Now,"  he  muttered,  "I'm  on  her 
track." 

It  had  promised  a  starlight  night.  But 
clouds  came  blowing  up  as  the  sun  went 
down,  and  hung,  bellied  and  full  of  wind, 
well  up  in  the  sky,  and  the  waves  grew 
longer.  It  was  dusk  already,  and  dark- 
ness would  come  very  soon.  Joe  knew 
that  it  would  be  at  least  an  hour,  and  ev- 
erything black  as  ink,  before  he  could 
come  up  to  the  probable  neighborhood 
of  the  wanderer.  It  was  a  wild  search. 
Anything  might  have  happened.  The 
boat  might  have  been  overturned;  the 
boat  and  its  occupant  might  have  been 
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picked  up;  they  might  bo  found  at  last 
only  over  on  the  Long  Island  shore.  The 
night  was  cold,  so  that  he  had  buttoned 
his  coat  and  drawn  the  collar  up  around 
his  neck.  He  did  not  know:  perhaps  she 
might  be  unconscious,  overcome  with  fa- 
tigue—and terror;  perhaps  he  imagined 
her,  while  he  was  searching  with  his  eyes 
as  he  did,  hither  and  yon  over  the  dark 
water;  perhaps  her  face  and  figure  did 
come  up  to  him,  so  proud,  so  command- 
ing, with  her  fair  face  and  dark  wavy 
hair;  perhaps  he  saw  her  as  they  had 
sailed  out  together  before,  with  the  sun- 
light streaming  around  her,  seeming  to 
be  reflected  off  her  as  from  some  white 
and  glittering  thing. 

And  now  there  was  wrreck;  he  knew  it 
as  well  as  he  knew  the  channel  in  the  lit- 
tle stream  that  led  up  to  his  float ;  he  knew 
how  she  had  drifted  and  drifted  out  with 
the  wind  and  tide,  thinking  it  would  be 
easy  to  get  back ;  how,  at  length,  she  had 
turned  against  the  strong  wind;  how  she 
had  discovered  all  at  once  that  she  was 
making  no  progress — the  boat's  head  going 
round  before  the  wind,  and  every  inch 
gained  swallowed  up  in  a  dozen  inches 
lost;  there  was  a  struggle,  he  knew  it — 
thei'e  was  an  awful  determined  struggle 
from  that  strong-willed  girl ;  and  then 
there  was  only  one  end,  her  last  bit  of 
strength  was  gone,  and  the  proud  head 
was  bowed  in  a  wild,  tearful  fit  of  despair; 
then  night  came,  and  now — 

If  he  could  only  see !  if  there  was  only 
light !  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go 
the  way  the  wind  had  blown  her.  There 
was  the  quiet,  grim  resolve  to  go  on  and 
search  ;  that  intent,  eager  eye  of  Joe's  was 
everywhere,  restless,  peering,  watching, 
prying  into  the  darkness ;  the  ear  was  open, 
catching  every  sound;  but  there  was  no- 
thing but  the  rush  of  the  wind  over  the 
water,  the  occasional  hiss  on  the  gunwale 
as  the  Maria  swept  through  a  crest  and 
left  its  bubbles  behind  her,  the  whack  of 
the  boom  as  it  fell,  far  out  over  the  vessel's 
side,  with  the  dip  of  the  bow ;  and  that 
crouching  form  of  Joe's,  the  neck  stretch- 
ed out;  the  iron  hand  ever  on  the  wavering 
tiller.  He  was  nearing  the  middle  of  the 
Sound.  The  beat  of  the  paddles  of  the 
night  steamers  began  to  come  on  his  ears 
against  the  wind,  and  the  lights  were 
down  there  to  his  right.  He  could  easily 
enough  keep  out  of  their  way  with  that 
breeze.  It  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more. 
The  clouds  had  thinned.    It  was  not  quite 
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so  dark.  The  first  of  the  steamers  was 
coming  up  close.  He  was  about  to  bring 
his  boat's  head  up  and  go  astern  of  her. 
But  at  the  moment  he  thought  he  saw  a 
black  object  on  the  water  just  ahead.  He 
hallooed.  There  was  no  answer.  In 
a  moment  more,  by  the  head-light  of  the 
steamer,  he  saw  plainly  it  was  his  boat,  and 
a  hand  hung  over  the  gunwale.  The 
lookout  of  the  steamer  shouted,  and  the 
whistle  blew  an  alarm.  Heaven  knows 
what  there  was  in  Joe's  heart.  But  he 
held  that  tiller  as  rigid  as  if  his  arm  had 
been  of  iron;  he  wascrouched,  immovable, 
as  if  his  body  was  iron;  keeping  straight 
on,  the  big  bow  over  him,  the  little  row- 
boat  right  ahead ;  ever  a  fast  eye  on  that 
boat— to  hit  it  straight.  "Luff!"  thun- 
dered the  voice  from  the  deck.  The  spray 
of  the  cutwater  spurted  over  the  Maria. 
But  she  kept  straight  on  ;  her  bow  jammed 
the  row-boat,  and  it  spun  on.  Then  there 
was  a  smash.  The  stern-sheet  of  the  Ma- 
ria was  splinters,  and  Joe  was  deep  in  the 
water,  the  great  bulk  of  the  steamer,  with 
her  paddles  stationary  now,  sweeping  over 
the  spot. 

He  was  found  by  Mario w  and  his  friends 
dazed  and  feebly  swimming  in  the  wake. 
"You  had  better  pick  her  up  now,"  he 
said  in  a  faint  voice,  pointing  to  leewai'd 
as  they  lifted  him  in,  and  then  he  sank 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  his 
eyes  closed. 

They  sat  still  for  a  moment  around  the 
lantern,  without  a  word.  Then  Mario w 
said,  in  an  awe-struck  voice:  "Joe!  is  it 
you  ?  I  thought  ye  was  dead."  And  he 
felt  of  him  to  see  if  he  still  lived. 

He  opened  his  eyes.  "I've  smashed 
my  leg,  Tom ;  that's  all ;  you'd  better  pick 
her  up." 

They  sailed  along  and  found  the  row- 
boat,  and  took  its  bewildered  occupant  in 
with  then;.  She  gazed  at  the  steamer 
lights  fading  into  the  distance.  "  Is  that 
the  city  ?  Is  that  the  square  ?"  she  asked, 
brushing  the  long  hair  from  her  face. 
"  And  who  are  you  ?"  as  she  gazed  on  the 
group  of  lantern-lit  faces.  ' '  Let  me  go !" 
and  she  struggled  to  get  out  of  the  boat. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Joe,  as  loud  as  he  could, 
"we're  friends." 

"  What  ?"  she  whispered— "  what  ?  Is 
that  Joe's  voice?"  Then,  with  a  dreamy 
abandonment,  "Oh!  I  knew  you  would 
say  that,  Joe;  I  knew  you  would  say  we 
were  friends — if  I  was  mean."  And  with 
that  she  burst  into  hysterical  weeping  and 
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fell  backward  ;  but  Marlow  caught  her  in 
liis  arms.  After  a  few  minutes  she  seem- 
ed to  come  more  to  a  practical  sense,  and 
rose  up  and  demanded  roundly.  "  Where 
is  Joe?  Where  is  he  Then  in  a  mo- 
ment she  whispered,  half  dreamily,  "Is 
lie  dead  too  ?" 

.Marlow  pointed  to  him  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat.  She  looked  at  him.  His  eyes 
were  closed.  " Is  he  dead  V  she  asked  of 
Marlow,  as  if  she  were  approaching'  him 
confidentially. 

"Speak  to  her.  Joe!"  said  Tom.  half 
distracted. 

The  call  made  him  open  his  eyes,  but 
he  did  not  speak. 

"Oh  no,  I  see  he  isn't  dead."  she  said, 
cheerily.  Then  she  suddenly  put  her 
hand  to  her  forehead.  "Where  is  my 
boat  ?"  she  cried. 

"There  astern,  ma'am,  in  tow.'1 

She  looked  and  saw  it.  "  Oh  yes."'  she 
said:  "and  Joe  is  resting:"'  and  she  sat 
down  in  the  cockpit,  as  if  it  were  a  plea- 
sure sail  and  daylight.  The  men  did  not 
speak  to  her.  And  gradually,  as  if  over- 
come with  some  narcotic  draught,  she 
sank  down  and  slept. 

Early  next  morning  the  town  was  alive 
with  the  story.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever 
been  heard  of  in  the  boating  annals  of 
Ipswich.  "To  steer."  said  old  Solomon 
Harvey,  to  the  group  of  loungers  at  the 
tavern  — "  to  steer  straight  under  the  Xeiv 
England's  stem  and  her  goin'  nigh  on 
eighteen  knots.  I  say.  that  takes  a  stiff 
back,  and  a  darned  strong  arm.  boys,  to 
hold  a  tiller  stiddy.  and  not  twitch  her 
all  to  once  at  the  last,  and  sheer:  it  takes 
an  iron  insides  to  run  int1  death  like 
that.'' 

"Twas  jest  luck  that  't  wa'n't  death." 
remarked  Dan'l  Gibson,  "and  that's  all." 

Well,  not  altogether.  Dan'l.  He  must 
ha'  give  a  jump  at  last,  or  he'd  ben  struck 
by  the  cutwater.  'Twas  the  starn-sheets 
of  the  Maria,  you  know,  was  missin';  an' 
if  he'd  ben  settin'  there,  good  -  by,  Joe ! 
tie  in  ist  ha'  jumped." 

"And  one  shin  ketched  the  cutwater?" 
suggested  Dan'l:  "and  that's  what  broke 

"  Undoubted,"  replied  Solomon.  "You 
see  the  row-boat  was  t'other  side  o'  the 
bow  from  the  Maria,  and  after  Joe  had 
once  bumped  her  out  o!  the  starboard  suc- 
tion, why.  his  work  was  done— what  he 
could:  and  h<>  could  afford  to  go:  but 
rap:  crack!  jump!  it  must  ha'  been  jest 


like  that:  and  all  under  that  prow — it 
makes  me  creep  all  over." 

"  Quicker'n  lightnin',"  muttered  Gib- 
son; "ben  nothin'  like  it  round  here;" 
and  no  one  said  nay. 

And  there  were  not  wanting  villagers 
now  to  say  that  they  had  always  knowed 
there  was  somethin'  in  Joe. 

It  was  evening  of  the  second  day  before 
Miss  Edgcombe  had  learned  from  injured 
Joe  enough  of  the  particulars  of  the  res- 
cue to  be  able  to  give  her  niece  a  full  ac- 
count of  what  had  happened;  and  it  was 
not  earlier,  indeed,  that  Miss  Lansdowne 
herself  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  listen 
to  the  tale. 

When  the  old  lady  had  finished,  the 
listener  was  trembling  and  her  eyelashes 
were  wet.  "There!  I  should  have  wait- 
ed." said  the  historian. 

"No."  replied  her  niece,  "it  is  not 
that." 

"  What  is  it.  dear?" 

The  girl  turned  her  face  away.  "No, 
not  now."  There  was  nothing  to  tell  her 
aunt;  only  to  tell  Joe;  her  contrition  and 
the  story  of  it  all;  to  Joe,  who  had  given 
her  everything. 

The  next  day,  against  the  remon- 
strances of  her  physician,  she  dressed  and 
went  to  the  Gilfillan  cottage.  Mrs.  Gil- 
fillan  embraced  her.  "  May  I  see  Joe?" 
she  asked. 

"Yes:"  and  the  gentle  widow  remain- 
ed below  in  the  sitting-room  while  the 
visitor  climbed  the  attic  stair.  She  tap- 
ped at  the  door. 

"  Come  in."  cried  Joe's  voice. 

She  entered  the  little  room,  where  Joe. 
under  the  slanting  ceiling,  was  lying  on 
his  bed.  He  received  her  gallantly,  and 
begged  her  to  sit  down. 

But  she  could  not  do  that,  all  at  once. 
She  stood  looking  at  him,  with  great 
depth  in  her  eyes,  her  breast  heaving. 
"  How  are  you.  Joe?"  she  asked  at  length, 
under  her  breath. 

"The  bones  are  making  friends, 
ma'am.    I'll  be  out  in  a  few  days." 

She  went  over  and  sat  down  by  his 
bed.  There  was  a  heightened  color  "in  her 
cheeks.  Her  breath  came  and  went  quick- 
ly. Her  hands  were  tremulous.  "I 
have  come,"  she  said.  "  to  apologize;  and 
my  apology  is  a  long  story — a  story  of  the 
whole  summer.  I  cannot  tell  you  why 
I  did  not  bow  to  you  on  the  street,  with- 
out telling  you  everything.  Forgive  me, 
Joe,  if  I  seem  unwomanly.     It  is  hard  to 
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do  it.  But  I  will  do  it — and  then  you 
will  not  see  me  again."  She  paused. 
"  I  loved  you.  Joe.  when  I  did  not  bow  to 
you."'  Her  voice  wavered,  and  her  hands 
clasped  each  other  nervously.  Joe  did 
not  speak  nor  move:  his  head  was  bent 
and  his  eyes  cast  down.  "  Before  that, 
when  I  behaved  haughtily  to  you,  it  was 
because  I — loved  you.  You  know  now, 
Joe.  I  am  sorry  I  acted  so.  I  am  going 
away.*'  Her  frame  shook  and  the  tears 
rained  on  her  lap.  "Here.  Joe.  please 
take  this  ring,  and  remember  me  by  it." 

She  held  out  the  ring,  and  Joe  held  out 
his  hand,  but  took  hers,  and  not  the  ring. 
He  was  very  solemn.  '"I  am  sorry."  he 
said,  "to  cause  you  this.  You  have  acted 
very  nobly.  I  miirlit  have  spared  it.  But 
there  are  some  confidences  that  one  does 
not  hesitate  to  give  to  another,  that  one 
does  not  grudge.  One  is  not  sorry  to  have 
given  a  confidence  to  a  lover.  One  is  sure 
of  finding  a  home  there.  There  need  be 
no  shame." 

"Oh,  Joe!"  she  gasped. 

"  I  can  only  love  you  the  more  for  what 
you  have  said  and  done  here." 

"  Think  what  you  did  for  me."  she  whis- 
pered. 

"Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  that," 
said  he.  tenderly.  "I  would  have  done 
it  for — " 

"  Anybody  ? — even  your  little  friend  of 
the  toy  sloop,  I  guess." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Joe.  "It  is  only  what 
one  has  to  do:  there  is  no  choice.  It  is 
nothing:  do  not  dwell  on  it." 

She  pressed  his  hand. 

"I  have  belied  myself,"  he  continued. 


"Do  you  remember  you  asked  me  once  if 
you  could  do  anything  for  me  V 
"  You  said  '  no.' 

"I  did  not  wish  you  to  throw  yourself 
away  on  a  man  like  me." 
"Joe!" 

"After  that  you  sat  up  very  proud  in 
the  boat." 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  '." 

"  You  were  very  handsome.  After  that 
you — appeared  to  me  at  the  church  fair." 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

She  blushed,  and  hung  her  head. 

"  I— liked  that  too." 

She  laughed  as  she  glanced  up  at  him. 

"Then  you  cut  me."' 

' '  Did  you  like  that .'" 

"Not  for  the  moment.  But  I  thought 
directly  after.  '  That  is  proper,  that  is  fit- 
ting." I  recognized  its  logic:  and — yes, 
I  did  like  it.  And  when  I  found  in  the 
afternoon  that  you  had  taken  my  boat 
and  gone  out  to  sea.  then  I  thought  I  had 
really  found  a  woman  who  liked  me.  But 
was  I  to  lose  her  so  soon  :" 

She  shuddered.  The  occurrence  was 
not  three  days  old  yet.  "Oh.  Joe.  don't 
speak  of  that!  Joe."  she  said,  suddenly, 
with  a  little  horror  in  her  face,  "you  don't 
think  that  that  is  what  makes  me —  I 
began  to  like  you  long  before  that.  Oh, 
you  were  such  a  blessed  relief  to  me!" 

"  Perhaps  you  may  suspect."  said  Joe, 
"  that  you  are  a  happy  deliverance  to  me." 

"And  you  didn't  speak  to  me  all  that 
time  because — " 

"Yes,  because  I  loved  you." 

"  That  was  a  mistake,  wasn't  it.  Joe  '(" 

"All's  well  that  ends  well." 


THE  OLDEST  AND  SMALLEST  SECT  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  F.  HURST,  D.D. 


THERE  is  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of 
the  small  city  of  Nablus.  in  North 
Palestine,  a  little  religious  community — ■ 
now  numbering  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  souls  —  which  has  defied  the  rav- 
ages of  war  and  poverty  and  oppression 
nearly  three  thousand  years.  Lnlike  the 
Vaudois,  these  Samaritans  have  had  no 
friendly  system  of  mountain  buttresses  to 
defend  them  through  the  centuries:  and 
still  more  unlike  the  long-lived  Savoyard 
Protestants,  they  have  been  right  in  the 
pathway  along  which  the  devastating 
armies  have  marched  back  and  forth,  from 


the  time  of  Sargon  to  Napoleon.  But 
they  have  lived  on.  and  their  unity  has 
never  been  broken.  They  have  clung  to 
little  Nablus  and  to  their  sacred  Mount 
Gerizim,  as  the  very  cactus  roots  to  the 
granite  sides  of  the  sombre  Ebal  that  con- 
fronts them  across  their  little  enchanted 
valley. 

The  line  of  Samaritan  history,  however, 
extends  to  a  far  earlier  period  than  thirty 
centuries  since:  indeed,  it  stretches  back 
to  the  morning  of  history.  When  Abra- 
ham was  called  out  of  Mesopotamia  to  the 
land  of  Canaan  he  crossed  the  Jordan 
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and  pi'oceeded  directly  to  Sichem,  or  She- 
C'hem,  the  probable  site  of  the  ])resent  Na- 
hl us,  where  he  pitched  bis  tent,  and  dwelt 
for  a  time,  receiving  during  bis  slay  the 
divine  promise  of  tbe  possession  of  the 
whole  land  by  bis  posterity.  From  Abra- 
ham's time,  therefore,  the  Samaritan  his- 
tory runs  parallel  with  the  Jewish,  until 
the  breaking  up  of  tbe  Jewish  national- 
ity by  the  Assyrian  invasion.  Since  that 
catastrophe  tin'  line  of  Samaritan  religious 
life  has  never  been  interrupted.  The 
.lews  have  dispersed  all  over  tbe  world, 
and  are  now  divided  into  numerous  shades 
of  faith.  But  the  Samaritans  still  live  at 
the  base  of  sacred  Gerizim,  and  have  nev- 
er differed  among  each  other  in  tradition, 
faith,  or  usages.  Dean  Stanley  has  ac- 
cordingly ample  ground  for  claiming  for 
this  little  Samaritan  community  tbe  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  being  tbe  "oldest  and 
smallest  sect  in  the  world." 

Tbe  feeling  with  which  the  present  Sa- 
maritans regard  the  Mohammedans  is  of 
that  intense  bitterness  which  they  have 
always  manifested  toward  the  Jews.  And 
why  not?  Does  not  the  Samaritan  date 
bis  faith  from  Abraham,  or  rather  from 
Adam  '.  and  lias  be  not  a  right  to  call  that 
an  infant  religion  which  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  only  tbe  trifle  of  twelve  centu- 
ries? Is  not  the  Koran  one  of  your  new 
catchpenny  romances,  while  that  myste- 
rious copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  made  of 
sacred  lamb  skins,  which  tbe  Samaritans 
have  been  reading  and  kissing  through 
these  many  ages,  is  the  oldest  copy  in  ex- 
istence, written  down  by  Aaron's  own 
grandson,  and  the  veritable  original  of  all 
the  Pentateuchs  in  tbe  world  ? 

As  the  population  of  Nablns  is  just 
about  VI. 000,  the  little  Samaritan  commu- 
nity is  almost  absorbed  by  the  surround- 
ing Mohammedan  mass.  Save  to  a  care- 
ful observer,  the  very  existence  and  pre- 
sence of  the  Samaritans  as  a  distinct  ele- 
ment of  citizenship  in  Nablus  would  not  be 
noticed.  The  Samaritans  wear  a  turban, 
much  like  that  of  t  heir  true  Moslem  neigh- 
bors, but  between  the  history  and  theol- 
ogy of  the  two  classes  there  is  not  a  single 
point  of  positive  resemblance. 

My  visit,  to  Nablus  was  in  April,  tbe 
best  of  all  months  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  rare  beauty  of  the  region.  Having 
come  from  the  barren  and  rocky  bills  of 
Judea,  I  was  hardly  prepared  for  so  posi- 
tive a  change  as  this  sudden  luxuriance 


of  foliage  and  flowers.  At  Jacob's  "Well 
I  turned  abruptly  to  tbe  left,  and  entered 
the  narrow  valley  of  Nablus.  What  tbe 
valley  of  the  Engadine  is  to  the  Tyrol, 
that  of  Nablus  is  to  Syria.  There  is  no- 
thing elsewhere  that  approaches  it.  It  is 
the  quiet,  half-concealed  gem  of  the  whole 
land.  While  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  is 
fruitful,  there  is  chiefly  the  charm  of  his- 
tory to  make  it  attractive.  But  in  the 
valley  of  Nablus  there  is  a  profusion  of 
flowers  and  fruits  that  transfers  you  at 
once  to  the  tropics. 

Beyond  the  city  of  Nablus,  as  you  bear 
northward  toward  Sebustieh,  the  ancient 
city  of  Samaria,  the  sound  of  brooks  and 
fountains — new  enough  to  the  tourist  from 
the  south — is  as  present  and  cheering  as  to 
the  guest  who  falls  asleep  amid  the  jas- 
mines and  fountains  of  the  court  of  Deme- 
tri's  Hotel  in  Damascus.  Tbe  valley  is  a 
perpetual  orchard,  or  rather  garden,  with 
a  great  variety  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Figs, 
mulberries,  grapes,  pomegranates, oranges, 
lemons,  apricots,  almonds,  and  other  fruits 
vie  for  mastery  in  this  miniature  Eden. 
Van  de  Velde,  for  a  calm  Dutchman,  quite 
lost  bis  self-control  when  he  entered  tbe 
valley.  For  example,  he  speaks  of  a  pe- 
culiar coloring  here  to  all  objects — "a 
lovely  bluish  haze." 

My  dragoman  conducted  me  into  Na- 
blus by  the  western  gate — an  old  rickety 
affair.  Through  this  I  rode  with  some- 
thing of  a  dash,  lest  the  sleepy  guard 
should  take  it  into  his  head  to  detain  me 
without,  for  an  hour  or  two  until  the  com- 
pletion of  tbe  customary  meaningless  for- 
malities. On  my  way  to  my  lodgings  I 
passed  an  excellent  bazar,  which  I  have 
since  learned  is  tbe  best  in  Palestine.  I 
found  dark  but  otherwise  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  middle  of  tbe  little  city, 
and  divided  my  few  days  in  Nablus  be- 
tween clambering  up  tbe  sides  of  Mount 
Gerizim,  examining  the  marble  ruins  that 
crown  it,  conversing  with  tbe  Samaritan 
high-priest,  and  rambling  back  to  Jacob's 
Well  and  Joseph's  Tomb. 

Tbe  presence  of  tbe  little  Samaritan 
community  in  Nablus,  clinging  to  their 
traditions  and  religion  and  first  home 
with  a  tenacity  which  has  no  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  the  world,  suggests  a  glance 
at  tbe  marvellous  history  of  this  now  dy- 
ing sect.  When  Sargon,  the  successor  of 
Shalmaneser,  King  of  Assyria,  took  Sama- 
ria and  carried  all  its  strong  inhabitants 
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to  Assyria,  B.C.  722,  he  supplied  the  place 
of  the  exiles  by  colonists  from  Babylon 
and  other  parts  of  his  empire.  These  col- 
onists united  with  the  inlinn  population 
which  had  not  been  regarded  worth  tak- 
ing captive,  and  the  two  elements  formed 
the  basis  of  a  new  and  mixed  population. 
The  religion,  up  to  a  certain  time,  was 
semi-idolatrous,  having  been  introduced 
by  the  new  colonists  from  Babylonia. 
The  country  began  to  be  infested  with 
lions  and  other  wild  beasts,  and  the  peo- 
ple, regarding  this  as  an  evidence  of  di- 
vine wrath  for  stripping  the  land  of  its 
native  deity,  sent  a  request  to  the  King 
of  Assyria  to  give  an  order  for  the  return 
of  some  Israelitish  priests  from  captivity, 
that  the  citizens  might  be  instructed  in 
their  former  worship  of  Jehovah,  and 
thus  the  wrath  of  the  popular  deity  be 
appeased  for  all  time  to  come.  The  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  Israelitish  priests 
became  the  religious  teachers  of  Samaria. 
Shechem,  the  Sychar  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Nablus  of  our  times,  be- 
came the  capital.  We  have,  then,  this 
anomalous  combination  of  facts:  a  mon- 
grel population,  part  Assyrian  and  part 
Israelitish,  living  in  a  country  which 
had  belonged  to  the  latter  clement,  and 
now  instructed  in  the  religion  of  Israel 
by  the  priests  who  had  been  voluntarily 
sent  back  from  exile.  When,  at  the  end 
of  the  seventy  years'  Jewish  captivity,  Ze- 
rubbabel  and  his  Jewish  brethren  return- 
ed to  Jerusalem  and  began  to  rebuild  the 
Temple,  the  Samaritans  proposed  to  unite 
with  them.  But  the  Jews  would  not  per- 
mit them,  on  the  ground  that  they  re- 
garded the  Samaritans  as  semi  -  pagans. 
They  therefore  disclaimed  all  fellowship 
with  them,  and  would  give  them  no 
share  in  the  restoration  of  their  worship 
throughout  the  land.  The  Samaritans 
now  conceived  the  idea  of  religious  inde- 
pendence; so  they  proceeded  to  their  sa- 
cred Shechem,  and  erected  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Gerizim  that  great  temple  whose 
ruins  are  to-day  the  wonder  of  the  anti- 
quarian. From  the  day  of  the  refusal  of 
the  Jews  to  permit  them  to  share  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  the  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  has  been  singularly 
intense. 

There  is  no  sadder  bit  of  local  history 
than  that  of  Nablus.  In  the  Roman  pe- 
riod this  city  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian,  on 
or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Shechem, 
and  called  Flavia  Neapolis  (new  city). 


The  present  title  is  therefore  a  very 
perceptible  Arabic  corruption  of  the  Ro- 
man name.  A  Roman  colony  was  estab- 
lished there  by  Vespasian.  It  appears 
that  the  population  has  always  been 
quarrelsome,  either  with  itself  or  united- 
ly against  its  rulers.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  A.O.  490, 
the  people  arose  against  the  Christians, 
and  having  chosen  as  chief  a  certain 
Justus,  they  fell  on  them  during  the  least 
of  Pentecost,  and  put  to  death  many  of 
them  and  destroyed  their  churches.  The 
Emperor  sent  troops  against  the  rebels. 
Gerizim  was  given  to  the  Christians,  who 
built  a  church  thereon  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin.  The  ruins  of  this  church  we  find 
to-day  beside  those  of  the  original  Samar- 
itan temple.  Under  Justinian  the  Sa- 
maritans rose  again,  and  destroyed  the 
churches  and  massacred  as  many  of  the 
Christians  as  fell  into  their  hands.  They 
murdered  Ammonas,  Archbishop  of  She- 
chem. These  excesses  were  punished  by 
Justinian,  who  sent  out  a  general  against 
the  rebels,  and  the  Samaritans  were  com- 
pelled to  build  the  demolished  churches 
at  their  own  cost.  This  general  rebel- 
lious spirit  of  the  Samaritans  explains 
the  severity  of  the  decrees  of  the  Em- 
perors in  the  Roman  code  against  this 
sect.* 

During  the  later  Roman  Empire  the 
Samaritans,  as  a  sect,  began  to  lose  all 
historical  importance.  The  Christians 
had  their  churches  at  Nablus,  and  were 
protected  in  their  rights,  until  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquest  of  Syria,  when  both 
Samaritans  and  Christians  shared  in  the 
devastations  of  that  time.  The  Samar- 
itans, however,  were  not  exterminated, 
and  were  not  even  driven  from  Nablus. 
During  the  Crusades  they  fell  under 
Christian  rule,  and  again  reverted  to  Mo- 
hammedan control  when  the  Turks  be- 
came possessors  of  Syria.  The  Samari- 
tans have  therefore  never  been  an  in- 
dependent people,  but  have  been  succes- 
sively ruled  by  the  Ass3rrians,  Persians. 
Greeks,  Jews,  Romans,  and  Turks.  Yet 
during  all  these  thirty  centuries  they 
have  never  gone  beyond  the  sight  of  their 
pomegranate  and  almond  blossoms,  or  the 
sound  of  their  brooks,  or  the  protecting 
side  of  their  sacred  Gerizim.  But  they 
have  paid  a  fearful  penalty  in  the  de- 
crease of  their  numbers  and  in  their  pre- 

*  Burgos,  Les  Samariiains de Naplouse,  pp.  3],  33, 
35,  36. 
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sent  poverty.  Only  their  religion  has 
kept  them  bound  together. 

I  spent  an  entire  afternoon  on  the  top 
of  Gerizim,  and  by  the  aid  of  an  excellent 
diagram  examined  the  ruins  of  the 
church  and  the  ancient  temple  until  an 
approaching  storm  hastened  my  depart- 
ure. The  various  parts  and  uses  of  the 
temple  are  still  traceable.  The  greatest 
of  the  Samaritan  festivals,  the  Passover, 
is  still  celebrated  on  the  top  of  Gerizim 
with  the  most  solemn  and  elaborate  fes- 
tivities. 

Tin-  Samaritan  synagogue  is  a  small 
building  in  the  centre  of  Nablus,  half 
obscured  by  the  surrounding  dwellings. 
I  passed  through  arched  and  littered 
streets  to  a  little  court,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  a  little  plot  of  grass,  relieved 
by  three  trees,  two  of  which  were  lemon. 
I  here  found  a  little  Samaritan  school, 
and  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger  the  children 
sprang  from  the  floor  where  they  were 
sitting,  kissed  my  hand,  and  begged  for 
backsheesh.  The  teacher  was  a  youth  of 
about  fourteen,  the  son  of  Am  ram  the 
high-priest.  I  was  greatly  disappointed 
at  failing  to  find  Ami-am  himself,  but  in 
the  end  this  circumstance  aided  me  in  my 
chief  object,  for  the  young  man  was  will- 
ing, for  a  good  fee,  to  show  me  the  an- 
cient Pentateuch.  His  father  might  have 
been  deaf  to  all  entreaties. 

The  claim  of  the  Samaritans  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch  older  than  the 
Jewish  is  supported  by  their  own  un- 
broken tradition  and  by  the  opinion  of 
some  learned  men  of  the  present  time  in 
Christian  countries.  But  the  weight  of 
internal  evidence  is  against  it,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  grammatical 
emendations,  late  glosses  in  the  text,  in- 
sertions of  foreign  passages,  alterations, 
Samaritanisms,  and  changes  in  support  of 
Samaritan  doctrine. 

There  are  three  codices  kept  in  the  lit- 
tle synagogue  in  Nablus.  two  being  gen- 
era I  ly  shown  to  st  rangers.  It  is  very  rarely 
that  the  veritable  one  can  be  seen.  My 
good  fortune  in  getting  a  hasty  look  at  it 
was  due.  to  the  venturous  and  avaricious 
spirit  of  Amram's  son,  rather  than  to  any 
management  of  my  own.  Having  first 
exhibited  the  two  imitations,  the  young 
man.  upon  the  offer  of  an  additional  fee. 
then  brought  out  the  original  scroll  from 
a  chest.  Aff'-r  the  removal  of  the  red 
satin  cover  I  saw  that  the  codex  was  en- 
closed in  a  silver  cylindrical  case,  which 


had  two  doors  opening  on  twO  sets  of 
hinges.  When  these  doors  were  thrown 
back  the  whole  column  was  exposed  to 
the  vision.  This  cylinder  is  of  rich  work- 
manship. It  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
long  and  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
presents,  in  exquisite  raised  work,  a  good 
plan  of  the  Tabernacle,  with  every  part 
given  with  the  utmost  minuteness  and 
rarest  skill.  The  roll  consists  of  dingy 
skins — prepared  before  the  invention  of 
parchment  —  sewed  together  with  neat 
stitches,  and  worn  and  patched,  and  here 
and  there  entirely  illegible.  The  skins 
are  of  equal  size,  and  measure  each  twen- 
ty-live inches  long  and  fifteen  wide. 

Before  leaving  Nablus  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  spending  an  evening  with  Am- 
ram  at  his  own  house.  He  lived  in  the 
greatest  simplicity,  though  in  Palestine 
that  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
Mrs.  El  Karey,  the  wife  of  the  mission- 
ary in  Nablus  in  the  employment  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  of  London, 
was  good  enough  to  accompany  me  and 
serve  as  interpreter.  The  venerable  high- 
priest,  who  was  barefooted,  and  clad  in  a 
great  turban  and  loose  flowing  robe,  re- 
ceived us  with  calm  and  dignified  cord- 
iality in  his  room — at  once  his  parlor, 
dining-room,  and  bedroom.  His  very 
aged  mother  was  lying  on  the  floor,  cov- 
ered with  bedclothing,  and  asleep.  There 
were  several  children,  half  asleep,  lying 
about  the  room.  Amram's  son-in-law 
was  slowly  copying  a  Pentateuch — for  the 
Samaritans  have  no  printing-press.  It 
requires  a  year  to  make  a  copy,  which  is 
never  sold,  and  is  only  used  by  the  com- 
munity. The  aged  mother  of  Ami-am 
arose  after  we  had  been  present  a  few 
minutes,  the  many  ornaments  on  her 
neck  and  in  her  ears  making  a  harsh 
tinkling  sound  as  she  moved.  I  was  in- 
vited to  a  seat  on  the  floor,  and  to  take 
coffee  and  cigarettes.  The  mother,  on 
seeing  guests  in  her  presence,  took  a  rude 
bellows  and  blew  up  the  dull  coals  under 
the  copper  kettle.  Coffee,  the  Oriental's 
unfailing  proof  of  hospitality,  was  handed 
tis  in  little  cups. 

The  peculiar  views  of  Amram  may  be 
said  to  represent  very  fairly  the  theology 
of  his  dying  community.  The  world,  he 
claimed,  is  about  seven  thousand  years 
old.  For  fifty-five  years  men  will  go  on 
increasing  in  wickedness,  after  which 
there  will  come  a  time  of  great  peace  and 
purity.    Then  there  will  come  on  a  new 
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period  of  consummate  wickedness,  which 
will  last  three  hundred  years.  This  time 
will  he  consummated  hy  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  world.  After  this  the 
general  judgment  will  take  place,  when 
the  righteous  will  go  to  live  with  (rod 
and  the  wicked  with  Satan.  There  are 
some  people  who  have  clean  hearts,  or  at 
least  are  accepted  as  clean,  though  none 
are  absolutely  pure.  Just  here  Araram 
looked  otF,  as  if  in  the  distance,  and  said, 
"God  is  one!''  Here  he  intended  a 
slight  thrust  at  all  Christians,  because  of 


their  emphasis  on  Christ  and  His  divine 
character. 

He  spoke  with  interest  of  the  ruins  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  of  the  increase  of  his 
community  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
He  closed  by  expressing  his  firm  belief 
that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
Samaritans  would  he  the  most  numerous 
body  in  the  world. 

Amram  has  since  died,  and  the  sedate 
son-in-law,  being  the  eldest  male  relative, 
has  succeeded  him  in  the  high-priest- 
hood. 


J  TI '  IT  K 1 1  LIGHTS.* 
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XXXI. 

"II^HEX  Eve  reached  the  cam]),  after 
1  1  her  parting  with  Paul,  Cicely  was 
waiting  for  her  on  the  beach  alone:  ap- 
parently she  had  sent  every  one  away. 
"  Well?"  she  said,  as  the  canoe  grated  on 
the  sand. 

"  I  told  him."  Eve  answered. 

"Everything?" 

"Everything." 

"  And  he  did  not-  ?" 

"No;  he  did  not." 

For  an  instant  Cicely's  face  expressed 
keen  sympathy.  Then  her  expression 
changed.  "You  did  it,  you  know!  You 
will  have  to  pay  for  it." 

"  Will  you  help  me  to  get  away  ?"  Eve 
asked.     "  I  cannot  see  him  again." 

"And  do  you  imagine  that  by  any 
chance  he  wishes  to  see  you  ?"  said  Cicely, 
with  triumph. 

"But  he  will  have  to  come  back  here; 
he  must.  Let  me  go  away  before  he 
comes.  We  were  leaving  to-morrow  in 
any  case;  help  me  off  now."  Eve  pleaded. 

Cicely  surveyed  her  with  hard  eyes; 
the  once  strong  Eve  now  looked  at  her 
imploringly,  her  face  pallid,  her  voice 
broken.  Having  had  her  satisfaction,  the 
vindictive  little  creature  turned,  and  going 
back  to  the  lodge,  began  in  her  soft  voice 
to  issue  orders  with  imperative  haste,  as 
though  she  had  but  one  wish  in  the  world, 
namely,  to  help  Eve.  Mrs.  Mile  found 
herself  working  as  she  had  never  worked 
before;  the  Irishmen  tumbled  over  each 
other  ;  Porley  and  the  cook  constantly 
gallopaded — no  other  word  could  describe 
their  gait.     The  Judge  worked  fiercely; 


he  packed  portmanteaus  and  then  un- 
packed them;  he  took  numberless  steps; 
he  hurried  down  to  the  beach  carrying 
the  wrong  thing,  and  then  returned  with 
equal  rapidity,  forgetting  what  he  had 
come  for;  he  helped  in  launching  the 
canoes  until  the  blood  rushed  to  his  head: 
he  ran  after  the  Irishmen  ;  lie  carried 
Jack;  he  scolded  Porley.  And  then,  dur- 
ing one  of  these  journeys,  his  strength 
failed  suddenly,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sit 
down.  As  there  was  no  bench  near,  he 
sat  down  on  the  ground. 

Soon  afterward  Mrs.  Mile  came  by. 
"  Ok!    Do  let  me  assist  you,"  she  cried. 

"I  am  merely  looking  at  the  lake  :  it 
is  charming  this  morning,'"  replied  the 
Judge,  waving  his  hand. 

"  Don't  be  mutinous.  I  could  assist 
you  so  well,"  said  the  nurse,  coming  neai*- 
er.  "  Knowing  as  I  do  the  exact  position 
of  all  the  muscles." 

Muscles,  madam,  muscles?  Pass  on  !" 

One  of  the  Irishmen  next  appeared, 
carrying  Jack's  pillows  and  toys. 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  Mr.  Hollisis?" 
demanded  the  Judge,  still  seated. 

"  Mr.  Hoi  lis,  suit  ?  Yes.  surr.  Think 
he's  gone  fishing,  surr." 

"D  him  !   He  takes  a  nice  time  for 

it — when  we're  sweating  here,"  muttered 
the  Judge,  angrily. 

But  poor  Hollis  was  fishing  only  in  a 
figurative  sense,  and  in  bitter  waters.  He 
had  sent  for  Paul — yes.  But  he  could 
not  stay  to  witness  his  return  with  Eve. 
(He  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
Eve  would  return  with  him.)  He  shook 
hands  with  Paul  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
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cam]),  and  made  a  number  of  jokes,  as 
usual.  But  soon  after  the  younger  man's 
canoe  had  started  eastward  in  search  of 
Kve,  a  second  canoe,  with  Mollis  pad- 
dling, stole  quietly  away,  going  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Its  occupant  reached 
Bois  Blanc  in  due  time.  He  remained 
there  four  hours. 

A  mouth  later  a  letter  came  to  Paul 
from  a  small  town  near  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  "  You  see,  when  I 
-rot  hack  to  Bois  Blanc,  it  sort  of  came 
over  me  that  I'd  go  West.  People  are 
more  lively  out  here, and  not  so  crowded. 
I've  got  hold  of  a  capital  thing  in  raisins 
in  southern  California.  If  that  fails, 
there  is  stock-raising,  and  plenty  of  other 
things.  And  the  same  old  auctioneer 
line.  I've  left  a  trifle  in  the  savings'- 
bank  at  Bois  Blanc  for  Jacky.  Perhaps 
you'll  take  charge  of  it  for  him  ?  You'll 
hear  from  me  again  soon.     C.  Hollis." 

But  Paul  never  heard  from  him.  From 
that  moment  all  trace  of  him  was  lost. 
Ferdie,  if  he  had  known  Hollis,  would 
have  had  a  vision  of  his  thin  figure  mak- 
ing its  w  ay  year  by  year  further  westward, 
always  attired  in  the  black  coat  and  tall 
hat  (which  marked  his  dignity  as  a  law- 
yer, as  a  man  who  knew  Horace) — the 
same  attire  whether  voyaging  in  a  prai- 
rie schooner,  chopping  wood  at  a  cam]), 
working  in  the  mines,  or  hunting  elk 
along  the  ridges  of  the  Cceur  d'Alene. 
But  Paul  had  no  such  visions;  he  did  not 
see  human  lives  as  pictures,  as  tableaux- 
vivants.  He  was  sincerely  sorry  that 
Hollis  had  vamosed  in  that  way.  But  he 
understood  it  too. 

The  trifle  turned  out  to  be  eight 
hundred  dollars.  It  was  regularly  en- 
tered to  little  .lack's  account,  and  there 
was  a  pass-book  with  his  full  name, 
"John  Frederick  Bruce."  "Bruce!  that 
did  it,"  thought  Paul.  "  He  could  give  it 
to  the  child.  Poor  old  Kit!  it  must  have 
been  all  he  had." 

Through  these  busy  preparations  for  de- 
parture, the  hurrying  hither  and  thither, 
the  many  orders,  the  talking.  Eve  did  not 
stir:  she  sat  apathetically  on  a  bench,  her 
eyes  on  the  water.  Once  Cicely  came, 
bringing  her  wraps  and  travelling  bag. 
Eve  accepted  them,  but  said  nothing. 
Cicely's  generalship  was  excellent;  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  the  three  canoes  were 
ready,  the  Judge,  Pol  icy  and  Jack.  Eve, 
Cicely  herself,  with  three  of  the  men  to 
row.  took  their  places;  the  boats  glided 


out  on  the  water,  turning  toward  the  west. 
.Mrs.  Mile  bowed  gravely  to  the  Judge, 
with  an  air  of  compunction;  she  knew 
what  an  impression  she  had  made  upon 
that  old  man  ;  she  was  afraid  that  she  had 
not  done  right!  Mrs.  Mile  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  camp  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Paul  Tennant. 

The  canoes  were  out  all  night.  At 
dawn  the  little  party  found  refuge  on  one 
of  the  North  Shore  steamers,  and  began 
the  long  vo3rage  down  the  chain  of  lakes, 
stopping  again  at  the  beautiful  city  of 
Cleveland,  thence  by  railway  to  New 
York,  and  from  there  southward  by  sea. 
On  the  ninth  morning  of  their  journey 
their  ocean  steamer  turned  her  bows  tow- 
ard the  distant  land,  a  faint  line  on  the 
right.  By  noon,  still  coming  in,  she  was 
making  her  way  along  a  winding  chan- 
nel, which  was  indicated  here  and  there 
in  the  water  by  buoys  painted  white, 
which  looked  like  little  ducks.  The  At- 
lantic was  very  calm  ;  its  hue  was  emerald 
green;  it  was  so  clear  that  one  could  see 
the  great  jelly-fish  floating  down  below. 
The  Judge,  with  his  hands  clasped  on  his 
cane's  head,  stood  looking  eagerly  at  ev- 
erything. His  joy  was  deep.  But  he 
was  past  the  age  when  the  surface  re- 
sponds quickly  to  the  feelings  within,  and 
his  excitement  only  brought  out  more 
clearly  the  rigidity  of  his  face  and  its  deep 
wrinkles;  the  slight  flush  in  his  cheeks 
gave  him  an  air  of  feverish  fatigue.  He 
felt  himself  an  exile  returning  home. 
And  oh!  how  beautiful  home  was!  To 
him,  this  Southern  coast  was  fair  as  Para- 
dise: he  welcomed  the  dark  hue  of  the 
Southern  trees ;  he  welcomed  the  neglect- 
ed fields:  he  even  welcomed  the  broken- 
down  old  houses  here  and  there.  For  at 
least  they  were  not  staring,  they  were  not 
noisy.  To  the  Judge,  the  smart  new 
houses  of  Bois  Blanc — those  with  Mansard- 
roofs — had  seemed  to  yell.  Three  negro 
fishermen  passing  in  a  row-boat  with  a 
torn  sail  were  eminently  worthy  crea- 
tures; they  were  not  the  impudent,  well- 
dressed  mulattoes  of  the  North,  who  el- 
bowed him  off  the  pavements,  who  read 
newspapers  on  steamers  with  the  air  of 
men  of  the  world.  When  at  last  the 
winding  channel — winding  through  wa- 
ter— came  to  an  end  at  the  mouth  of  an  in- 
let, the  white  sand-hills  on  each  hand  were 
more  beautiful  to  his  eyes  than  the  peaks 
of  the  Alps,  or  the  soft  outline  of  Italian 
mountains.     "God  bless  my  country!" 
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was  the  old  man's  fervent  thought.  (But 
his  country  was  limited;  it  was  the  terri- 
tory which  lies  between  the  St.  Mary's 
River  and  the  Savannah.) 

At  the  little  port  within  the  inlet  they 
disembarked,  and  took  the  small  steamer 
of  the  Inside  Route,  which  was  to  carry 
them  through  the  Sounds  to  Romney; 
night  had  come  on,  still  and  dark;  clouds 
covered  the  sky;  the  air  was  warm,  for  it 
was  still  summer  here.  The  dusky  shores, 
dimly  visible  on  either  hand,  gave  a  sense 
of  protection  after  the  unhuman  vastness 
of  the  ocean;  the  dense  odors  of  flowers 
reached  them,  and  seemed  sweet  after  its 
blank,  cold  purity.  Cicely,  with  Porley 
and  Jack,  was  on  the  deck  near  the  stern. 
The  Judge  was  now  with  them,  now  at 
the  prow,  now  upstairs,  now  down-stairs; 
he  could  not  be  still.  Eve  stood  by  her- 
self on  the  forward  deck,  gazing  through 
the  darkness  at  the  water;  she  could  not 
see  it  save  here  and  there  in  broken 
gleams,  where  the  lights  from  the  lower 
cabin  shone  across  it.  She  heard  the  rush- 
ing sound  made  by  the  great  paddle-wheels 
as  they  revolved  unseen  behind  her;  the 
fancy  came  to  her  that  she  should  like  to 
be  lashed  to  the  outer  rim  of  one  of  them, 
and  be  carried  up  and  down  through  the 
cool  water.  Toward  midnight  a  star 
shone  out  ahead.  "Sec  it'"  said  tin- 
Judge,  excitedly,  coming  to  show  it  to  her. 
"Jupiter  Light!" 

And  Eve  remembered  that  less  than  a 
year  before  she  had  landed  here  for  the 
first  time,  a  woman  imperious,  sufficient 
to  herself;  a  woman  who  was  sure  that 
she  could  direct  her  own  course,  who  was 
proud  of  the  firmness  of  her  will;  in  ad- 
dition, a  woman  who  supposed  herself  to 
be  unhappy.  How  like  child's  play  did 
this  all  seem  now — her  certainties  and  her 
pride  and  her  supposed  sorrow!  "If  I 
could  die,  wouldn't  that  be  the  best  thing 
for  me,  as  well  as  for  Paul  ?  A  way  out 
of  an  impossible  situation  for  both  of  us? 
The  first  shock  over,  I  should  be  but  a 
memory  to  him;  I  should  not  be  a  miser- 
able haunting  presence,  wretched  myself, 
and  making  him  wretched  as  well.  I 
wonder — is  it  wrong  to  try  to  die  ?" 

The  stern  Puritan  blood  of  her  father 
in  her  answered,  "  One  must  not  give  up 
until  one  has  exhausted  every  atom  of 
one's  strength  in  the  contest." 

"But  if  it  is  all  exhausted — if — "  Here 
another  feeling  came  sweeping  over  her  in 
a  flood.     "No,  no;  I  cannot  die  while  he 
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is  in  the  world;  in  spite  of  my  misery,  I 
want  to  be  here  if  he  is  here.  Perhaps 
some  time  — when  we  are  both  old—  At 
any  rate.  1  can  hear  of  him  here:  and 
how  do  I  know  what  I  can  hear  down  in 
the  dark  ground?  And  if  I  am  not 
there,  but  in  another  world,  I  shall  hate 
that  other  world,  no  matter  how  beauti- 
ful it  may  be!    No,  I  cannot  die." 

After  they  had  left  the  boat,  and  Pomp 
and  Plato  were  hoisting  the  trunks  into 
one  of  the  wagons,  Cicely  came  up. 

"Eve,  you  must  stay  with  me  more, 
now  that  we  are  here;  you  mustn't  be  al- 
ways oil'  by  yourself."    She  spoke  sharply. 

"I  thought  you  preferred  it." 

"Yes,  through  the  journey  I  have; 
but  not  now.  It's  a  great  deal  worse  for 
me  now  than  it  is  for  you.  You  have 
left  Paul  behind,  but  I  am  going  to  see 
Ferdie  in  a  moment  or  two.  I  shall  see 
him  every  where — in  the  road,  at  the  door, 
in  our  own  room.  He  will  stand  and 
look  at  me." 

"You  will  like  that." 

"No;  for  it  will  be  only  a  mockery;  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  put  my  arms  round 
him  ;  lie  won't  kiss  me." 

"Cecilia!"  called  the  Judge,  his  voice 
ringing  out  happily, "  everything  is  ready 
now,  and  Cesh  is  restive." 

Cicely  gave  one  of  her  sudden  little 
laughs.  "  Poor  grandpa !  he  is  so  frantic 
with  joy  that  he  even  says 'Cesh.'  He 
loathes  abbreviations." 

Secession,  the  mule,  started  on  his  lei- 
surely walk  toward  Romney. 

In  the  same  lighted  doorway  where  Eve 
had  been  received  upon  her  first  arrival 
now  appeared  again  the  tall  figure  of  Miss 
Sabrina.    The  poor  lady  was  crying. 

"Oh,  my  darling  Cicely,  what  sor- 
row !"  she  said,  embracing  her  niece  fondly. 

As  they  entered  the  hall:  "Oh.  my 
darling  Cicely,  what  a  home-coming! 
And  to  think — "    More  tears. 

As  they  came  into  the  lighted  parlor: 
"Oh.  my  darling  Cicely —  What!  no 
mourning?"  This  last  in  genuine  sur- 
prise. 

Cicely  closed  the  doors.  She  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  room.  "This  is  not  a 
charnel-house,  Sabrina.  No  one  is  to 
speak  to  me  of  graves.  As  to  mourning, 
I  shall  not  wear  an  inch  of  it.  You  may 
wear  as  many  yards  as  you  like.  Did 
you  begin  to  mourn  for  Ferdie  before  he 
was  dead  ?" 

"Oh,  pa,  she  said  such  terrible  things 
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to  me— our  own  Cissy.  I  don't  know 
how  "to  take  it!''  moaned  poor  Miss  Sa- 
brina  to  her  father  when  they  were  left 
alone:  "ami  she  called  me  plain  Sabrina, 
too,  without  any  aunt  at  all.  It  seems  so 
strange    so  hold." 

"She  feels  older,  perhaps,"  su jested 
the  Judge,  doubtfully;  "and  you  are 
pretty  black,  Sabriua.  Those  tossels 
now-" 

••  1  got  them  because  they  were  cheap. 
1  hope  they  look  like  mourning?" 

'•You  needn't  he  afraid  ;  they're  hearse- 
like!" 

'•  Are  they,  really  ?"  said  Miss  Sabrina, 
with  gratification.  "The  choice  at  the 
main-land  store  is  so  small."  But  present- 
ly the  tears  came  again.  "Oh.  pa,  every- 
thing is  so  sad  now.  Do  you  remember 
when  1  used  to  ride  my  little  pony  by  your 
side,  and  you  were  on  your  big  black 
horse  ;  How  kind  you  have  always  been 
to  me,  pa;  and  1  have  been  such  a,  disap- 
pointment to  you  !" 

"No.  no,  Breeny;  no,  no,  little  girl," 
said  the  Judge. 

They  kissed  each  other,  the  old  man 
and  his  gray-haired  child.  Their  minds 
went  back  to  brighter  days,  and  they  had 
no  need  of  words;  they  understood  each 
other. 

At  two  o'clock  Eve  had  not  yet  gone  to 
bed.  There  was  a  tap  at  her  door.  She 
spoke.  "Cicely?" 

"Yes." 

She  drew  back  the  bolt,  and  Cicely  en- 
tered, carrying  a  small  lamp.  "You 
haven't  gone  to  bed?  So  much  the  bet- 
ter.    You  are  to  come  with  me." 

"Where?" 

"To  the  places  where  we  went  that 
night," 

"  I  cannot," 

"There  is  no  question  of  'cannot.'  I 
wish  you  to  go.  And  you  must,  if  I  say 
so." 

Eve  looked  at  her  with  forlorn  eyes. 
Cicely  was  inflexible.  She  opened  the 
door.     Eve  followed  her. 

"  First  I  wiin!  to  see  that  Jacky  is  all 
right,"  Cicely  said.  She  led  the  way  to 
her  own  room.  .lack  was  asleep,  his 
dimpled  arms  thrown  out  on  the  pillow. 
Cicely  bent  over  him  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  looked  at  Eve. 

"  You  though  I  ['dgivehim  up— let  you 
have  him  !  ( )nly  an  old  maid  could  have 
had  such  an  idea,  and  you  are  one  of  them. 
Old  maids  haven't  the  least  realization 


of  maternal  love;  they  don't  know  that 
it's  a  passion.  They  think  'passion' 
means  something  indecent,  so  they  comb 
their  hair  straight  back,  and  braid  it 
tight,  and  are  very  moral  and  stupid. 
But  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  Eve  Bruce — 
love  for  one's  child  is  the  strongest  of  all 
loves !"  She  turned  and  looked  at  Jack  for 
a  moment.  I  didn't  want  to  have  it  the 
strongest — you  understand  that.  I  hated 
the  idea,"  Jack  stirred.  Cicely  soothed 
him  to  sleep  again  with  the  tenderest 
touch  and  words.  "Yes,  I  hated  it," 
she  went  on  when  he  was  quiet.  "I 
wanted  Ferdie  to  be  first — always  first. 
But — one  can't  help  it!"  She  looked  at 
Eve  with  a  jeer  in  her  eyes.  "  Y^ou  won't 
be  troubled  by  all  this,  will  you  ?  You'll 
never  have  a  child,"  She  laughed,  and 
taking  the  lamp,  she  turned  toward  the 
door.  "  This  was  Ferdie's  dressing-room  ; 
don't  you  see  him  over  there  by  the  win- 
dow ?  I  do."  Eve  shrank.  "Now  he 
has  gone;  but  we  shall  hear  him  follow- 
ing us  along  the  corridor  presently,  and 
then  across  the  ballroom ;  and  he  will 
pull  down  that  window  that  opens  on  the 
veranda,  you  know.  Then  in  the  thicket 
he  will  come  and  look  at  us.  Do  you  re- 
member his  eyes,  and  the  corners  of  his 
mouth,  how  they  were  drawn  down?" 
And  the  corners  of  her  own  mouth  un- 
consciously took  the  same  grimace. 

"I  will  not  go  with  you,"  said  Eve, 
stopping. 

"  You  will  do  what  I  wish  you  to,"  an- 
swered Cicely ;  "  one  generally  does  when 
one  has  injured  a  person  as  you  have  in- 
jured me.  For  I  loved  Ferdie,  you  know; 
I  really  had  the  folly  to  love  him."  (She 
said  this  insolently.)  Turning  to  Eve, 
with  the  same  insolent  smile,  "At  last  you 
know  what  love  is,  don't  you  ?"  she  said. 
"  Has  it  brought  you  much  happiness?" 

Eve  made  no  answer;  she  followed 
humbly;  together  they  went  through  the 
labyrinth  of  small  rooms  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor;  they  entered  the  ballroom. 

Its  broad  empty  space  was  dark,  a  glim- 
mering gray  alone  marking  the  unshut- 
tered windows.  The  circle  of  light  from 
their  lamp  made  the  blackness  still 
blacker. 

"  Do  you  remember  when  I  put  on  that 
ball-dress  of  my  grandmother's  and  came 
jumping  along  here  ?"  said  Cicely.  "  How 
strange  it  is!  I  think  I  was  intended  to 
be  happy." 

After  a  moment  she  went  on  :  "  Now  we 
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nuist  begin  to  listen.  lie  will  come  in 
behind  us;  we  shall  hem*  his  step.  You 
ought  to  hear  it  all  your  life!"  she  added, 
turning  suddenly  upon  Eve,  and  giving 
her  shoulder  a  hite,  as  a  child  might  do. 
It  was  tlx1  act  of  a  child;  vet  there  was  a 
certain  ferocity  in  it. 

They  reached  the  window  at  last;  it 
had  seemed  to  Eve  an  endless  transit. 
Cicely  drew  back  the  bolt,  threw  up  the 
sash,  and.  with  the  aid  of  a  chair,  stepped 
out. 

"Wait  here,"  she  said,  when  Eve  had 
joined  her  outside.  "Then,  when  I  have 
reached  the  thicket,  draw  the  window 
down,  just  as  he  did;  I  want  to  hear  the 
sound." 

She  went  quickly  toward  the  thicket, 
carrying  her  lamp.  Eve  was  left  alone 
on  the  veranda. 

After  five  minutes  Eve  tried  to  draw 
down  the  sash.  It  resisted  ;  she  was 
ohliged  to  use  all  her  strength.  A  shiver 
came  over  her  as  she  lifted  her  arms  to 
try  a  second  time;  she  almost  expected  to 
see  a  hand  come  stealing  over  her  shoul- 
der (or  under  it),  and  perform  the  task 
for  her.  The  hand  would  he  a  handsome 
one — Ferdie's !    She  hurried  after  Cicely. 

Cicely  came  out  from  the  thicket.  "Now 
take  the  lamp  and  walk  down  the  road  a 
little  way.  I  wish  to  see  the  gleam  mov- 
ing over  the  bushes." 

Eve  obeyed.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she 
should  never  be  free  from  this  island  and 
its  terror;  as  if  she  should  spend  the  rest 
of  her  life  here  following  Cicely,  and  pur- 
sued by  a  shape  which  would  look  at  her 
with  horrible  fixed  eyes. 

When  she  came  back  with  her  lamp. 
Cicely  said,  "Now  for  the  Point."  She 
led  the  way  along  the  north  road.  Their 
footsteps  made  crunching  sounds  in  the 
sand.  Eve  heard  a  similar  sound  behind 
them. 

Cicely  said :  "  I  was  so  in  hopes  that  the 
moon  would  come  out  from  behind  those 
clouds.  I'm  so  glad!  there  it  comes !  now 
it  will  light  up  the  very  spot  where  you 
shot  him.  I  will  leave  the  lamp  here  on 
the  sand;  that  will  give  the  yellow  gleam 
that  we  saw  coming  after  us.  Now  go 
into  the  woods.  Then,  in  a  few  moments, 
you  must  come  out  and  look,  just  as  you 
did  then,  and  you  must  put  out  your  hand 
and  make  a  motion  of  shooting." 

"I  will  not,"  said  Eve,  outraged.  "I 
shall  leave  you  and  go  back." 

Cicely  saw  that  she  had  come  to  the 


end  of  her  power.  She  put  her  arms 
round  Eve's  neck,  and  held  her  closely. 
"To  please  me.  Eve;  I  shall  never  be  con- 
tent without  it;  I  want  to  see  how  it,  all 
was;  how  you  looked.  Just  this  once, 
Eve.     Never  again  ;  but  just  this  once." 

"I  thought  you  had  forgiven  me, 
Cicely  ?" 

"  I  have,  I  have."  She  kissed  Eve  again 
and  again.     "7)o  content  me." 

Eve  went  slowly  toward  the  trees.  As 
she  disappeared  within  the  shadow,  Cicely 
instantly  concealed  herself  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road.     There  was  a  silence. 

The  moon,  emerging  still  further  from 
the  clouds,  which  until  this  moment  had 
covered  the  sky,  now  silvered  the  forest, 
the  path,  and  the  Sound  with  its  clear 
light.  There  was  no  boat  drawn  up  at 
the  Point's  end  ;  the  beach  sloped  smooth- 
ly to  the  water,  unbroken  by  any  dark 
outline;  the  water  stretched  smoothly 
toward  Singleton  Island,  with  only  the 
track  of  the  moon  across  it. 

Eve  stood  in  the  shadow  under  the  t  rees. 
The  spell  of  the  place  was  upon  her.  Like 
a  somnambulist,  she  felt  herself  forced 
by  some  inward  compelling  power  to  go 
through  the  whole  scene;  the  thought  of 
Cicely  had  passed  from  her  mind:  there 
was  but  one  person  there  now — Ferdie! 
In  another  moment  she  should  see  him; 
she  listened;  then  she  went  forward  to 
the  edge  of  the  wood  and  looked  down  the 
road . 

Something  came  rushing  from  the  oth- 
er side,  and  with  quick  force  bore  her  to 
the  ground.  Not  Ferdie,  but  Cicely,  like 
a  tigress,  was  upon  her,  her  hands  at  her 
throat.  In  a  strange  suffocated  voice  she 
cried,  "Do  you  like  it?  Do  you  like  it? 
Do  you  like  to  be  dead  ?" 

And  Eve  did  not  struggle;  she  lay  mo- 
tionless in  Cicely's  grasp — motionless  un- 
der the  weight  of  her  body  keeping  her 
down.  The  thing  did  not  seem  to  her  at 
all  incredible;  suddenly  it  seemed  like  a 
way  out  of  all  her  troubles — if  Cicely's 
grasp  should  tighten.  Passively  she 
closed  her  eyes. 

But  Cicely's  grasp  did  not  tighten  ;  the 
fury  that  had  risen  within  her  had  taken 
all  her  strength,  and  now  she  lay  back 
white  and  still.  Eve,  still  like  a  person  in  a 
dream,  went  down  to  the  beach  and  dipped 
her  handkerchief  in  the  water.  Slowly 
she  came  back,  and  bathed  Cicely's  fore- 
head and  wrists.  But  still  Cicely  did  not 
stir.    Eve  put  her  hand  on  her  heart.  It 
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was  boating  faintly.  She  stooped,  and. 
with  a  concentration  of  all  her  strength, 
lifted  Cicely  in  her  arms,  holding'  her  as 
one  holds  a  child,  with  one  arm  round  her 
shoulders  and  the  other  under  her  knees, 
Cicely's  head  lying  against  her  breast. 
Then  she  began  her  long  walk  back. 

( >n  the  way  all  thought  of  Ferdie  and 
his  death,  all  thought  of  Cicely  even, 
whom  she  was  carrying,  faded  from  her 
.mind:  she  found  herself  planning  about 
her  shoes;  they  were  very  good  shoes: 
she  wondered  if  she  could  get  another 
pair  like  them  in  Savannah.  Probably 
she  should  be  obliged  to  have  them  made. 
They  would  be  like  London  shoes  at  the 

XXXII. 

The  stars  were  fading,  there  was  a  band 
of  clear  light  over  the  sea  when  Eve  reach- 
ed the  veranda  of  Romney  again:  with 
pauses  for  rest,  she  had  carried  her  sister 
all  the  way.  Cicely  was  small  and  light, 
her  weight  was  scarcely  more  than  that 
of  a  child:  still,  owing  to  the  distance, 
the  effort  had  been  great,  and  Eve's 
strength  was  exhausted.  She  put  her 
burden  geutly  down  on  the  floor  of  the 
veranda,  and  stood  leaning  against  one 
of  the  wooden  pillars,  with  her  arms 
hanging  by  her  sides  to  rest  them.  They 
were  numb  and  stitt'.  almost  paralyzed. 
She  began  to  be  afraid  lest  she  should  not 
be  able  to  raise  them  again:  she  went  to 
the  window  to  try.  The  effort  of  lifting 
the  sash  drew  a  groan  of  anguish  from 
her.  But  Cicely  did  not  hear  it:  she  re- 
mained unconscious.  The  dawn  grew 
brighter,  soon  the  sun  would  appear:  it 
was  not  probable  that  at  this  early  hour 
any  one  would  pass  this  uninhabited  end 
of  the  house.  Still,  negroes  were  incon- 
sequent: Pomp  and  Plato  might  be  seized 
with  the  fancy  that  a  romantic  hen  had 
wandered  this  way  and  made  her  nest 
mysteriously  under  this  veranda,  and  they 
might  therefore  come  in  pursuit;  if  she 
could  only  get  Cicely  back  to  her  room 
unseen,  there  need  be  no  knowledge  of 
their  midnight  expedition.  She  knelt 
down  In  side  her.  and  chafed  her  hands 
and  temples;  she  spoke  her  name  with  in- 
sistence; "Cicely?  Cicely?''  She  put 
the  whole  force  of  her  will  into  the  effort 
of  reaching  the  dormant  consciousness, 
wherever  it  was.  and  compelling  it  to 
waken.    "Cicely.'   Cicely?"    She  looked 

Cicely  stirred,  her   dark-fringed  lids 


opened.  Tier  vague  glance  caught  the 
gleam  of  the  Sound.  "'"Where  are  we?'' 
she  asked. 

"We  came  out  for  a  walk."  Eve  an- 
swered. T>o  you  think  you  could  climb 
in — I  mean  by  the  window  ?  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  lift  you." 

"  Of  course  I  can.    Why  shouldn't  I  :" 

She  did  it  as  lightly  and  easily  as  ever: 
she  was  in  perfect  possession  of  all  her 
faculties.  Eve  followed  her.  Then  she 
drew  down  the  sash  with  the  same  effort. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  your  arms  ?" 
Cicely  asked.  "  You  move  them  as  though 
they  were  rusty." 

"  I  think  they  are  rusty." 

They  went  through  the  ballroom,  now 
flooded  with  the  light  of  the  rising  sun. 
''We're  always  tramping  through  this 
old  ballroom  !"  said  Cicely. 

When  she  reached  the  door  of  her  own 
room  she  abruptly  drew  Eve  in.  "Well 
— are  you  going  to  leave  me  forever  ?" 

"  I  shall  not  leave  you  unless  you  send 
me  away." 

"  Is  it  on  baby's  account  that  you  stay  f ' 

"  Not  more  now  than  at  any  time." 

"You  don't  mind  what  I  did.  then  ?" 

"You  didn't  do  anything." 

"  That's  awfully  kind  of  you.  when  you 
hate  lies  so.  You  are  trying  to  make  me 
believe  that  nothing  happened  out  there 
in  the  road — that  I  was  just  as  usual.  But 
I  remember  perfectly — I  sprang  at  you.  If 
I  had  been  a  man — my  hands  stronger— 
you  wouldn't  be  here  now!" 

"Fortunately  you  are  not  a  man.  nor 
anything  like  one."  Eve  answered,  in  the 
tone  of  a  person  who  makes  a  joke.  She 
turned  toward  the  door. 

"  Wait.  I  want  to  tell  you."  said  Cicely, 
going  after  her.  and  turning  her  round 
with  her  hands  on  her  shoulders.  "This 
is  it.  Eve:  it  comes  over  me  with  a  rush 
sometimes,  when  I  look  at  you — that  here 
you  are  alive,  and  Ferdie  dead!  He  was 
a  great  deal  more  splendid  than  you  are. 
he  was  so  handsome  and  so  young!  And 
yet  there  he  is.  down  in  the  ground:  and 
you  walking  about  here!  Nothing  seems 
too  bad  for  you  then:  my  feeling  is.  '  Let 
her  die  too !  and  see  how  she  likes  it.'  " 

"I  should  like  it  well  enough,  if  some- 
body else  did  it.''  Eve  answered.  "  Death 
wouldn't  be  a  punishment.  Cicely  ;  it 
would  be  a  release." 

Cicely's   grasp   relaxed.      "Oh.  very 
well.    Then  why  haven't  you  tried  it  ?" 
"Because  Paul  Tennant  is  still  in  the 
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world  ?  I  am  pusillanimous  enough  to 
wish  to  breathe  the  same  air.'' 

"You  (/o  love  himl"  said  Cicely.  She 
paused.  "Perhaps  after  a  little — he  will 
not  mind — " 

''  No;  I  have  thought  it  all  out:  it  can 
never  be.  Tf  be  should  come  to  me  this 
moment,  and  tell  me  that  be  loved  me  in 
spite  of  everything-,  it  wouldn't  help  nie. 
For  I  should  know  that  it  could  not  last; 
I  should  know  that,  if  I  should  marry 
biin.  sooner  or  later  he  would  hate  nie;  it 
would  lie  inevitable.  Ferdie's  face  would 
come  between  us;  every  time  I  lifted  my 
band"  (she  raised  her  hand  as  she  spoke) 
"he  would  remember  t hat  it  had  held — " 

"And  so  do  I  remember!"  cried  Cice- 
ly, striking  the  hand  down  with  all  her 
force. 

Eve  looked  at  the  red  mark  of  the  blow. 
Cicely  looked  at  it  too,  and  their  eyes  met. 
"  It  will  always  be  so,"  Eve  said,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"Then  why  do  you  keep  on  staying 
with  me  ?"  said  Cicely,  with  violence.  "  I 
don't  wish  you  to  stay.    Not  in  the  least." 

"I  thought  that  I  could  perhaps  be  of 
some  use.  You  were  so  dear  to  my  bro- 
ther—" 

"  Much  you  care  for  poor  old  Jack  now  ! 
Even  T  care  more." 

"  Yes,  I  have  changed.  But — Jack  un- 
derstands." 

"  What  a  convenient  belief!" 

"  And  you  have  his  child." 

"And  I  am  Paul's  sister." 

"Yes;  I  can  sometimes  hear  of  Paul 
through  you." 

Eve's  voice,  as  she  said  this,  was  so  hum- 
ble that  Cicely  was  softened.  She  came 
to  Eve  and  kissed  her.  "  I  am  sorry  for 
you.  Eve." 

"  Will  you  promise  me  to  go  to  bed  ?" 
Eve  answered,  resuming  her  usual  tone, 
as  she  turned  toward  the  door.  "I  must 
go  now  ;  I  am  tired." 

Cicely  went  with  her.  "  I  am  never 
sure  of  myself,  Eve,"  she  said,  warningly. 
"  I  may  say  just  the  same  things  to  you 
to-morrow." 

"In  any  case,  I  shall  not  leave  you," 
Eve  answered. 

Once  in  her  own  room,  she  did  not  fol- 
low the  advice  which  she  had  given  to 
Cicely.  Finding  that  she  could  not  sleep, 
she  dressed  herself  anew,  and  sought  the 
open  air  again.  It  was  still  early:  no  one 
was  stirring  save  the  servants.  Meeting 
Porley,  she  asked  the  girl  to  bring  her 


some  tea  and  a  piece  of  corn-bread:  after 
this  frugal  breakfast,  taken  in  the  shade 
of  the  great  live-oaks,  she  wandered  down 
one  of  the  eastern  roads.  Her  bath  bad 
brought  no  color  to  her  cheeks;  her  eyes 
had  the  contracted  look  which  conies  after 
a  night  of  wakefulness;  though  the  acute 
pain  bad  ceased,  her  weary  arms  still 
bung  lifelessly  by  her  side,  her  step  was 
languid;  only  her  golden  hair,  freshly 
braided,  looked  bright  and  young  as  the 
sun's  rays  shone  across  it. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning;  she  walked 
on  at  random.  Upon  looking  down  one 
of  the  tracks,  bordered  by  the  glittering 
green  bushes,  she  recognized  Miss  Sabri- 
na's  figure^-and  turning',  followed  it. 

Miss  Sabrina  had  come  out  to  pay  an 
early  (and  furtive)  visit  to  her  temple  of 
memories.  It  was  a  new  thing  for  her 
visits  to  be  furtive;  but  Cicely  had  re- 
marked that  "no  one  was  to  speak  to  her 
of  graves!"  She  heard  Eve's  step,  and 
looked  up.  "Oh,  is  it  you,  my  dear  ?  It's 
St.  Michael  and  All-Angels.  I  have  only 
brought  a  few  flowers;  I  hope  you  don't 
mind  ?"    Her  voice  was  apologetic. 

"Do  you  mean  for  my  brother  ?  I  wish 
you  had  brought  more,  then  ;  I  wish  you 
would  always  remember  him,"  said  Eve, 
going  over  and  sitting  down  beside  the 
mound.  "He  has  the  worst  time  of  any 
of  us.  after  all  !" 

"Oh.  my  dear,  how  can  we  know?" 
murmured  Miss  Sabrina,  shocked. 

"  I  don't  mean  that  he  is  in  hell,"  said 
Eve;  "that  is,  physically." 

Miss  Sabrina  had  no  idea  what  she 
meant.  She  returned  to  the  subject  of 
her  temple.  "Cicely  thinks  I  come  here 
too  often  ;  she  spoke  of  charnel-houses. 
Perhaps  I  do  come  often;  but  it  has  been 
such  a  comfort  to  me." 

"Miss  Sabrina,  do  you  believe  in  an- 
other world  V 

"  My  dear  child,  most,  certainly." 

"And  have  we  the  same  feelings,  the 
same  affections,  there  as  here?" 

"The  good  ones.  I  suppose." 

"  Is  love  one  of  these  ?" 

"  The  best,  isn't  it  '." 

"Well,  then,  my  brother  took  his  love 
for  Cicely.  If  she  should  die  to  day,  how 
much  would  she  care  for  him  when  she 
met  him  ?" 

"  I  think  that  something  else  would 
be  provided  for  your  brother,  probably." 
suggested  Miss  Sabrina.  timidly. 

"Another   wife?    Why  not  arrange 
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that  for  Ferdie  Morrison,  and  give  Cicely 
to  .lack  ?" 

•  She  loved  Ferdie  the  best.  Aren't 
you  inclined  to  think  that  it  must  be  when 
they  both  love?"  said  Miss  Sabrin a,  com- 
ing nearer. 

"And  when  they  both  love,  should  any 
thiugbe  permitted  to  come  between  them  ?" 

"Oh,  nothing!  nothing !"  said  Miss  Sa- 
brina,  with  fervor.  "  That  is,  of  course, 
when  there  is  no  barrier;  when  it  would 
he  no  crime." 

•  What  is  crime?''  demanded  Eve, 
looking  at  her  sombrely.  "  I  don't  think 
I  know." 

••Surely  the  catechism  tells  us,  doesn't 
it?" 

"What  does  it  tell  ?" 

Miss  Sabrina  folded  her  hands  rever- 
ently. "Idolatry;  blasphemy;  desecra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Day;  irreverence  to 
parents;  murder;  adultery;  theft;  false- 
hood ;  covetousness." 

"  And  which  is  the  worst?  Murder?" 

'•  I  suppose  so." 

"Have  you  ever  spoken  to  a  mur- 
derer .'" 

"Heaven  forbid!"  said  Miss  Sabrina. 
She  glanced  with  suffused  eyes  toward 
Ferdie's  grave.  "It  is  such  a  comfort  to 
me  to  think  that  though  he  was  in  effect 
murdered,  those  poor  ignorant  nig-roes 
who  did  it  had  probably  no  such  inten- 
tion. It  was  not  done  deliberately  by 
some  one  who  wished  to  harm  him." 

"  I  don't,  believe  his  murderer  will  be 
afraid  to  face  him  in  the  next  world  (if 
there  is  a  next  world),"  said  Eve.  She, 
too.  looked  toward  the  mound.  She  seem- 
ed to  see  Ferdie  lying  then"  with  closed 
eyes,  but  the  same  grimacing  lips. 

"Oh,  as  to  that,  they  would  have  so 
little  in  common  that  they  wouldn't  he 
thrown  much  together,  I  reckon,"  said 
Miss  Sabrina.  hopefully.  "I  doubt  if 
they  even  meet ." 

"  Your  heaven  is  not  like  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  is  it?"  said  Eve. 

Miss  Sabrina  did  not  understand.  She 
pinched  her  throat,  with  her  thumb  and 
forefinger,  and  looked  vaguely  at  Eve. 

"I  mean  that  all  men  'are  created 
equal.'  Your  heaven  has  an  outside  col- 
ony lor  negroes,  and  once  or  twice  a 
week  white  angels  go  over  there,  I  sup- 
po-e.  ring  the  Sunday-school  hell,  and 
hold  meetings  for  their  improvement." 

Miss  Sabrina  colored:  she  took  up  her 
basket. 


"Forgive  me!"  said  Eve,  dropping  her 
sarcasms  and  going  to  her.  "I  am  un- 
happy.   That  is  the  l'eason  I  talk  so." 

"  I  feared  so,  my  dear;  I  feared  so," 
answered  the  gentle  lady,  melted  at  once. 

Eve  left  her,  and  wandered  across  the 
island  to  the  ocean  beach.  The  sky  was 
clear;  low  waves  came  rolling  in  and 
broke  upon  the  sand;  no  ship  was  in 
sight  ;  the  blue  of  the  water  met  the  ho- 
rizon line  unbroken.  She  walked  down 
the  beach  with  languid  step;  every  now 
and  then  she  would  stop,  then  walk 
slowly  on  again.  After  half  an  hour  a 
sound  made  her  turn.  Paul  Tennant  was 
close  upon  her,  not  twenty  feet  distant; 
the  wash  of  the  waves  had  prevented  her 
from  hearing  his  approach.  She  stood 
still  involuntarily,  turning  toward  him 
as  if  at  bay. 

Paul  came  straight  to  her  side.  "  Eve, 
I  know  what  I  am  about  now.  I  didn't 
know  out  there  at  Jupiter  Light.  I  was 
dazed,  hut.  I  soon  understood.  I  went 
back  to  the  camp,  but  you  were  gone. 
Then  I  hurried  to  Bois  Blanc,  and  as  soon 
as  I  could  I  started  after  you.    Here  I  am." 

"You  understood?  What  did  you  un- 
derstand?" said  Eve,  her  face  deathly 
white. 

"That  I  loved  you,"  said  Paul,  taking 
her  in  his  arms.  "That  is  enough  for 
me.    I  hope  it  is  for  you." 

"  That  you  love  me  in  spite  of — " 

"  There  is  no  '  in  spite  of.'  What  you 
did  w  as  noble,  was  extraordinarily  brave. 
A  woman  is  timid;  you  are  timid,  though 
you  may  pretend  not  to  be.  Yet  with 
your  own  hand — " 

Eve  remembered  how  Cicely  had  st  ruck 
her  hand  down.  "You  will  strike  it 
down,  too!"  she  said,  incoherently,  burst- 
ing into  tears. 

Paul  soothed  her,  not  by  words,  but  by 
his  touch.  Her  whole  being  responded; 
she  leaned  her  head  against  his  breast. 

"To  save  Cicely  you  crushed  your 
own  feelings;  you  did  something  utterly 
horrible  to  you;  and  you  faced  all  the 
trouble  and  grief  which  would  certainly 
come  in  consequence  of  it.  Why,  Eve,  it 
was  the  bravest  thing  I  have  ever  heard 
of." 

Eve  gave  a  long  sigh.  "I  have  been 
so  unhappy — " 

"Never  again,  I  hope,"  said  Paul; 
"  from  this  moment  I  take  charge  of  you  ; 
we  will  be  married  as  soon  as  possible; 
next  week;  we  will  go  to  Charleston." 
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"Don't  let  us  talk  of  that  now.  .lust 
love  me  here.  To-day." 

"  Well — don't  I  ?"  said  Paul,  smiling. 

He  found  a  little  nook  between  two 
spurs  of  the  thicket  which  had  invaded 
the  bead i ;  here  he  made  a  seat  for  her 
with  a  fragment  of  wreck  which  had 
been  washed  up  by  the  sea. 

"  Let  us  stay  here  all  day,"'  she  said. 
Longingly. 

"So  that  I  can  have  you  all  to  my- 
self?" 

"  Just  this  one  day,"  she  pleaded  again. 

"  You  will  have  me  all  the  days  of 
your  life,"  said  Paul.  He  had  seated 
himself  at  her  feet.  "We  shall  have  to 
live  at  Bois  Blanc  for  the  present:  you 
won't  mind  that,  I  hope?" 

She  drew  his  head  down  upon  her 
breast.     "  How  I  have  loved  you  !" 

"1  know  it,"  he  said,  flushing.  "It 
was  that  which  made  me  love  you."  Ee 
rose  (jt  "'as  not  natural  to  Paul  to  keep  a 
lowly  position  long);  taking  a  seat  beside 
her,  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms.  "I'm  well 
caught  !"  he  murmured,  looking  down 
upon  her  with  a  smile.  "Who  would 
ever  have  supposed  that  you  could  sway 
me  so  ?" 

"Oh."  cried  Eve,  breaking  away  from 
him,  "it's  of  no  use;  my  one  day  that  I 
counted  on  —  my  one  short  day — I  cannot 
even  dare  to  take  that  !  Good  women 
have  the  worst  of  it;  if  I  could  pretend 
that  I  was  going  to  marry  you,  all  this 
would  be  right;  and  if  I  could  pretend 
nothing,  but  just  take  it,  then  I  should 
have  it,  a  remembrance  for  all  the  dreary 
years  that  have  got  to  come.  Instead  of 
that,  as  I  have  been  brought  up  a  stupid, 
good  woman,  I  can't  change  all  at  once — 
though  I  wish  I  could.  I  shall  have  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  and  go  without  my  day  ; 
I  can  never  marry  you;  the  sooner  we 
part,  then,  the  better.'1  She  turned  and 
walked  northward  toward  the  Romney 
road. 

Willi  a  stride  Paul  caught  up  with  her. 
"What  are  you  driving  at?" 
"I  shall  never  marry  you." 
He  laughed. 

She  turned  upon  him.  "You  laugh; 
you  don't  know  that  it  is  like  death  to 
me.  I  think  of  you  day  and  night;  I 
have  longed  to  have;  you  in  my  arms — on 
my  heart.  No,  don't  touch  me ;  it  is  only 
that  I  won't  have  you  believe  that  I  don't 
know  what  love  is,  that  I  don't  really 
love  you.    Why,  once  at  Bois  Blanc  I 


walked  miles  at  night  because  I  was  so 
wild  with  jealousy  (I  thought  you  eared 
for  that  common  girl),  and  I  found  you 
playing  bc'v.ique.  If  I  could  only  have 
known  beforehand  if  I  could  only  have 
seen  you  once — Ferdie  might  have  done 
what  he  chose  with  Cicely;  I  shouldn't 
have  stirred." 

"  Yes,  you  would,"  said  Paul. 

"No;  you  might  as  wel  1  l<  now  me  as  I 
am.  What  I  despise  myself  for  is  that  I 
haven't  the  force  to  make  an  end  of  if,  to 
relieve  you  of  the  thought  of  me— at  least 
as  some  one  Jiving.  But  as  long  as  you 
are  alive,  Paul—  She  looked  at  him 
with  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"You  don't  know  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about,"  said  Paul,  sternly.  "  You 
will  live,  and  as  my  wife;  we  will  be 
married  here  at  Romney  to-morrow;  it's 
high  time!" 

"Would  you  really  marry  me  heref 
said  Kve,  the  light  of  joy  coming  into  her 
wan  face. 

"  It's  a  tumble-down  old  place,  I  know. 
But  won't  it  do  to  be  married  in  <■" 

"Oh,  it  is  so  much  harder  when  you 
seem  to  forget,  when  for  the  moment 
you  really  do  forget!  For  of  course  I 
know  that  it  could  not  last." 

"  What  could  not  last  ?" 

She  moved  away  a  step  or  two.  "If  I 
should  marry  you,  you  would  hate  me. 
Not  at  first.  But  it  would  come.  For 
Ferdie  was  your  brother,  and  I  did  kill 
him;  nothing  can  alter  these  facts— not 
even  love.  At  first  you  wouldn't  re- 
member. Then,  gradually,  he  would 
come  back  to  you;  you  would  begin  to 
think  of  the  times  when  you  were  boys 
together,  and  you  would  be  sorry  that  he 
was  gone.  Then  you  would  remember 
that  J  killed  him;  whenever  I  came  near 
you,  you  would  see  his  face  between  us." 
Her  voice  broke,  but  she  hurried  on. 
"You  said  I  was  brave  to  do  it;  and  I 
was.  Y'ou  said  it  was  heroic;  it  was. 
Yet,  all  the  same,  he  was  your  brother. 
And  I  killed  him.  In  self-defence?  in 
defence  of  Cicely  and  the  baby?  No- 
thing makes  any  difference;  I  killed  him, 
and  you  would  end  by  hating  me.  Yet  I 
shouldn't  be  able  to  leave  you;  once  your 
wife,  I  know  that  I  should  stay  on,  even 
if  it  were  only  to  fold  your  clothes,  to 
touch  them;  to  pick  up  the  burnt  match 
ends  you  had  dropped,  and  your  newspa- 
pers; to  arrange  the  chairs  as  you  like 
to  have  them.     I  should  be  weak,  weak; 
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f  should  follow  you  about.  How  you 
would  loathe  uie!  It  would  bo  to  you 
hell." 

'•  I'll  take  care  of  thai."  said  Paul  ;  "  I'll 
see  to  my  own  hells.  At  present  I'm 
thinking  of  something  very  different.  We 
will  be  married  to-day,  and  not  wait  for 
to  morrow.  And  1  will  take  you  away 
to-night." 

Eve  looked  at  him.  "Haven't  you 
heard  what  I've  been  saying  ?" 

"Yes,  I  heard  it;  it  was  rubbish."  But 
something  in  her  face  impressed  him. 
"Eve.  you  are  not  really  going  to  throw 
me  over  for  a  fancy  like  that  '" 

"  No;  for  the  horrible  truth." 

••  My  poor  girl,  you  are  all  wrong;  you 
are  out  of  your  mind.  Let  us  look  at 
only  one  side  of  it:  what  can  you  do  in 
the  world  without  me  and  my  love  as 
your  shield  ?  Your  very  position  (which 
you  talk  too  much  about)  makes  vie  your 
refuge.  Where  else  could  you  go  ?  To 
whom  ?  You  speak  of  staying  with  Cicely. 
But  Cicely— about  Perdie — is.  and  always 
will  be,  a  devil.  The  little  boy  will  uever 
be  yours:  she  will  not  give  him  to  you; 
and  all  alone  in  the  world,  how  desolate 
you  will  he!  You  think  yourself  strong, 
but  to  me  you  are  like  a  child.  I  long 
to  take  care  of  you:  I  should  guard  you 
from  everything.  And  there  wouldn't 
be  the  least  goodness  in  this  on  my  part; 
don't  think  that.  I'm  passionately  in  love 
with  you:  I  might  as  well  confess  it  out- 
right." 

Eve  quivered  as  she  met  his  eyes.  "  I 
shall  stay  with  Cicely." 

"You  don't  care  whether  you  make 
me  suffer '." 

"  I  want  to  save  you  from  the  far  great- 
er suffering  that  would  come." 

"  As  T  told  you  before,  I'll  take  care  of 
that."  said  Paul.  "You  needn't  be  so 
much  concerned  about  what  my  feelings 
will  be  after  you  are  my  wife:  I  know 
what  they  will  be.  Women  are  fools 
about  that  sort  of  thing — what  the  future 
husband  may  or  may  not  feel,  may  or 
may  not  think.  When  he  has  got  the 
woman  he  loves,  he  doesn't  think  about 
her  at  all;  he  thinks  about  his  business, 
his  affairs,  his  occupations,  whatever  they 
may  he  all  he  has  to  do  in  the  world. 
As  to  what  he  feels,  he  knows.  And  she 
too.  There  comes  an  end  to  all  her  fan- 
cies; generally  they're  poor  stuff."  And 
drawing  her  to  him.  he  kissed  her.  '"That's 
better  than  a  fancy.    Now  take  my  arm 


and  we  will  walk  back  to  the  house;  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  do  if  we  are  to  be  mar- 
ried this  afternoon,  as  we  certainty  shall 
be.  By  this  time  to-morrow  it  will  be  an 
old  story  to  you — the  being  my  wife.  And 
now  listen,  Eve,  let  me  make  an  end  of  it. 
Ferdie  was  everything  to  me ;  I  don't  deny 
it.  He  was  so  lovable,  and  I  have  always 
had  the  charge  of  him.  But  he  had  that 
fault  from  boyhood.  The  time  came  when 
it  endangered  Cicely's  life  and  that  of  her 
child ;  then  you  stepped  forward  and  saved 
them,  though  it  cost  you  a  lifetime  of  pain. 
I  honor  you  for  this,  Eve,  and  always 
shall.  Poor  Ferdie  has  gone.  His  death 
was  nobody's  fault  but  his  own ;  and  it 
wasn't  wholly  his  own,  either,  for  he  had 
inherited  certain  tendencies  which  kept 
him  down.  He  has  gone  back  to  the 
Power  that  made  him;  and  that  Power 
understands  His  own  work,  I  fancy.  I 
am  willing  to  leave  Ferdie  to  Him.  But 
in  the  mean  time  we  are  on  the  earth,  Eve 
—we  two — and  we  love  each  other.  Let 
us  have  all  there  is  of  it.  In  fact,  I  give 
you  warning  that  I  shall  take  it." 

Two  hours  later  a  note  was  handed  to 
Paul.  He  had  just  come  back  from  the 
main-land,  where  he  had  been  engaged  in 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  mar- 
riage, which  was  to  take  place  at  five. 
So  far  he  had  told  no  one.  He  opened 
the  note. 

"It  is  of  no  use.  In  spite  of  all  you 
have  said,  I  feel  sure  that  in  time  you 
could  not  help  remembering.  For  my- 
self, I  should  not  mind.  But  I  should 
mind  it  for  you.  Once  your  wife.  I  should 
not  have  the  strength  to  leave  you — as  I 
can  now.  Eve." 

XXXIII. 

The  Judge  was  waiting  for  the  steamer 
at  Warwick  Landing.  Attired  in  white 
duck,  with  his  boy  Pomp  (Pomp  was 
sixty)  waiting  respectfully  in  the  back- 
ground, he  was  once  more  himself.  As 
the  steamer  drew  near,  he  bowed  with  all 
his  old  courtliness;  and  he  was  immedi- 
ately answered  by  the  agitated  smile  of  a 
lady  on  the  deck,  who,  with  her  shawl 
blowing  off  and  her  veil  blowing  out, 
was  standing  at  the  railing,  timid  and 
blushing  in  spite  of  her  fifty-three  years. 
It  could  be  no  one  but  Miss  Leontine.  She 
had  come  over  from  Gary  Hundred  with 
her  maid  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  dear  Sabri- 
na  at  Romney.    The  maid  was  a  negro 
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girl  of  thirteen,  attired  in  a  calico  dress 
and  large  sun-bonnet.  She  did  nothing 
save  strive  to  see  how  far  she  could  strad- 
dle on  the  flat  surface  of  the  deck,  which 
seemed  to  attract  her  irresistibly.  Miss 
Sabrina  carried  her  own  travelling  bag. 
Occasionally  she  would  say:  "Clemen- 
tine, shush!  Do  not  expand  so;  draw 
yourself  together  immediately."  But 
Clementine  never  drew  herself. 

The  Judge  assisted  his  guest  to  disem- 
bark; she  ambled  across  the  plank,  hold- 
ing his  hand.  They  drove  to  Romney  in 
the  one-seated  wagon,  the  Judge  acting  as 
charioteer.  Pomp  and  the  maid  were 
supposed  to  walk. 

"Clementine,  don't  (ding  on  behind," 
said  Miss  Sabrina,  turning  her  head  once 
or  twice  to  blink  at  the  offender.  But 
Clementine  clung  all  the  way,  and  whoop- 
ed at  intervals. 

The  Judge,  in  his  present  state  of  joy, 
almost  admired  Miss  Leontine;  she  was 
so  unlike  Idora  Drone!  "Ah,  my  dear 
Miss  Wingfield,  how  changed  is  society  in 
these  modern  days!"  he  said,  flicking  the 
Hank  of  the  mule.  "In  my  time  who 
ever  heard  a  lady's  voice  three  feet  away  ? 
It  was  at  best  but  a  sigh.  Who  ever 
knew  her  opinions  —  if  she  had  any? 
Who  ever  divined,  at  least  in  the  open 
air,  the  texture  of  her  cheek,  or  saw  more 
than  the  tip  of  her  slipper  under  the  hem 
of  her  robe?  Now  women  think  nothing 
of  speaking  in  public  —  at  least  at  the 
North  ;  they  attend  conventions,  pass 
resolutions,  appear  at  Fourth  of  July  pa- 
rades; their  bonnets  for  the  most  part" 
(not  so  Miss  Sabrina's)  "are  of  a  brazen 
small ness,  and  their  feet  are,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  in  the  centre  of  every  room! 
When  I  was  young,  the  most  ardent  suitor 
could  obtain,  as  a  sign  of  preference,  only 
a  sigh;  at  most  some  startled  look,  some 
smile,  some  reppurtee.  All  was  timidity 
— timidity  itself." 

Miss  Sabrina,  in  her  gratification  at  this 
description  of  her  own  ideal,  clasped  her 
hands  so  tightly  together  under  her  shawl, 
that  her  corset-board  made  a  long  red 
mark  against  her  ribs  in  consequence. 

As  they  came  within  sight  of  the  house 
a  figure  was  -walking  rapidly  across  the 
lawn.  "  Is  that  Mr.  Singleton  ?"  inquired 
Miss  Sabrina.  "  Dear  Nannie  wrote  that 
they  would  come  over  to-day." 

"No,  that's  not  Singleton.  Singleton's 
lame,"  said  the  Judge. 

"And  yet  it  looks  .so  much  like  him," 
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murmured  Miss  Sabrina,  with  conviction, 
still  peering  with  the  insistence  of  a  near- 
sighted person. 

"  It's  only  a  man  named  Watson,"  said 
the  Judge,  decidedly. 

Watson  was  a  generic  title;  it  did  for 
any  one  whom  tin;  Judge  could  not  quite 
see.  He  considered  that  a  name  stopped 
unnecessary  chatter,  made  an  end  of  it; 
if  you  once  knew  that  it  was  Watson  or 
Dunlap,  you  let  if  alone. 

In  reality  the  figure  was  that  of  Paul 
Tennant.  After  reading  Eve's  letter  once, 
he  crushed  the  sheet  in  his  hand,  and 
turned  toward  the  house  with  rapid  stride. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  hall ;  he  rang  the 
parlor  bell. 

"Do  you  know  where  Miss  Bruce  is?" 
he  asked,  when  Powlyne  appeared. 

"  In  her  room,  Marse,  I  spex." 

"Go  and  see.  Don't  knock;  listen." 
He  paced  to  and  fro  until  Powlyne  came 
back. 

"Ain't  dere,  Marse.  Nor  yet,  periently, 
she  ain't  in  de  house  anywhuz;  spex  she's 
gone  fer  a  walk." 

"Go  and  find  out  if  any  one  knows 
which  way  she  went." 

But  no  one  had  seen  Eve. 

"Where  is  Mrs.  Morrison  ?" 

"  <S7<e's  yere,  safe  enough.  I  know 
whur  ,s7te  is,"  answered  Powlyne.  "  Mis' 
Morrison  she's  down  at  de  barf- house, 
taken  a  barf." 

"Is  any  one  with  her?" 

"Dilsey;  she's  dere." 

"Go  and  ask  Dilsey  how  soon  Mrs. 
Morrison  can  see  me." 

Powlyne  started.  As  she  did  not  come 
back  immediately,  he  grew  impatient,  and 
went  himself  to  the  bath-house.  It  was 
a  queer  little  place,  a  small  wooden  build- 
ing near  the  Sound.  It  seemed  an  odd 
idea  to  bathe  there,  in  a  tank  filled  by  a 
pump,  when,  twenty  feet  distant,  stretched 
the  lagoon,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island  the  magnificent  sea-beach,  smooth 
as  a  floor. 

Paul  knocked.  "How  soon  can  Mrs. 
Morrison  see  me  ?" 

"She's  troo  her  barf,"  answered  Dil- 
sey's  voice  at  the  crack.  "  Now  she's  dess 
a-lounjun." 

"Tell  her  who  it  is;  that  it's  impor- 
tant." 

In  another  moment  Dilsey  opened  the 
door,  and  ushered  him  into  the  outer 
room.  It  was  a.  square  apartment,  bare 
and  rough,  lighted  only  from  above;  its 
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sole  article  of  furniture  was  a  divan  in 
tlit-  centre;  an  inner  door  led  to  the  bath- 
room beyond.  Upon  the  divan  Cicely 
was  lying",  her  head  propped  up  by  cush- 
ions, the  soft  waves  of  her  dark  hair  loose 
on  her  shoulders.  Delicate  white  draper- 
ies, profusely  trimmed  with  lace,  envel- 
oped her.  and  fell  in  billowy  folds  to  the 
floor,  exhaling  an  odor  of  violets. 

'•  Cicely,  where  isEve  ?"  demanded  Paul. 

"Wait  outside.  Dilsey,"  said  Cicely. 
Tln  n.  when  the  girl  had  disappeared, 
"She  has  gone  to  Charleston,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"And  after  thai  C 

"  1  don't  know." 

••  When  did  she  start  ?" 

"  Two  hours  ago." 

"  Immediately  after  leaving-  me!"  Paul 
reflected,  audibly. 
"  Yes." 

"  But  there's  no  steamer  at  this  hour." 

'"One  of  the  Held  hands  rowed  her  up 
to  May  port :  there  she  was  to  take  a  wag- 
on, and  drive  inland  to  a  rail  way  stat  ion." 

••  She  could  only  hit  the  Western  road." 

"  Yes;  but  she  can  make  a  connection, 
further  on,  which  will  enable  her  to  reach 
Charleston  by  to-morrow  night." 

"1  shall  be  twelve  hours  behind  her, 
then:  the  first  steamer  leaves  this  even- 
ing. You  are  a  traitor,  Cicely!  Why 
didn't  you  let  me  know?" 

"  She  did  not  wish  it.'' 

"I  know  what  she  wishes!" 

"  Yes,  she  loves  you — if  you  mean  that. 
But — I  agree  with  her." 

"  Agree  with  her  how  ?" 

''That  the  barrier  is  too  great.  You 
would  end  by  haling  her,"  said  Cicely, 
with  sparkling  eyes. 

"I'm  the  judge  of  that!  If  any  one 
hates  her.  it  is  you.  You  constantly  tor- 
ture her;  you  are  merciless." 

"She  shot  my  husband." 

"She  shot  your  murderer!  Another 
moment,  and  Ferdie  might  have  killed 

"And  if  I  preferred  it!  At  any  rate, 
she  had  no  right  to  interfere,"  cried  Cicely, 
springing  up,  her  lace  floating  out,  and 
filling1  the  room  with  sweetness. 

"Why  woe  you  running  away  from 
him.  then,  if  you  preferred  it?  You  fled 
to  her  room,  and  asked  for  help;  you 
begged  her  to  come  out  with  you." 

"  ft  was  on  account  of  baby,"'  answered 
Cicely,  her  voice  like  that,  of  a  little  girl, 
her  breast  beginning  to  heave. 


"  And  she  saved  your  child's  life  a  sec- 
ond time — on  Lake  Superior." 

"  1  know  it— I  know  it.  But  you  can- 
not expect — " 

"1  expect  nothing;  you  are  absolutely 
unreasonable,  and  profoundly  sellish." 

"I'm  not  sellish.  I  only  want  to  make 
her  suffer!"  cried  Cicely. 

Paul  looked  at  her  with  stern  eyes. 
"  In  that  dress  you  appear  like  a  courte- 
san: and  now  you  talk  like  one.  It  is  a 
good  thing  my  brother  was  taken  off, 
after  all — with  such  a  wife!" 

Cicely  sank  down  at  his  feet.  "Oh, 
don't  say  that,  Paul:  I  loved  him  so!  It 
is  not  true.  All  this — these  are  the  things 
that  are  underneath;  they  are  the  things 
that  touch  me:  you  never  see  them  when 
I  am  dressed.  It  is  only  that  I  always 
liked  to  be  nice  for  him  ;  that  is  the  rea- 
son 1  had  all  this  lace.  And  I  keep  it 
up,  because  I  want  him  to  think  of  me 
always  as  dainty  and  fresh — just  the 
same;  yes,  even  when  I  am  old.  For  I 
know  he  does  think  of  me,  and  he  sees 
me  too;  he  is  often  here.  I  can't  help 
hating  Eve,  Paul.  But  it  only  conies  in 
little  whiffs,  now  and  then.  Supposing  I 
had  shot  Iter,  could  you  like  me  after 
that?  Would  you  feel  like  touching  my 
hands  after  they  had  held  the  pistol?" 
She  i'ose,  holding  up  her  hands  to  him 
pleadingly.     "In  one  way  I  love  Eve." 

"  Yet  you  let  her  go!  Heaven  knows 
where  she  is  now." 

He  turned  his  head  away  sharply.  But 
she  saw  his  teal's.  "  No,  Paul."  she  cried, 
terrified;  "she  isn't  dead — if  you  mean 
that.  She  told  me  once,  'As  long  as  he 
is  in  the  world,  I  want  to  live!'" 

"  Well — I  shall  go  after  her,"  said  Paul, 
controlling  himself.  He  turned  toward 
the  door. 

Cicely  followed  him.  "Say  good-by 
to  me."    She  put  up  her  face. 

He  touched  her  forehead  with  his  lips. 
Then  he  held  her  off  for  a  moment,  and 
looked  at  her.     "  Poor  child!"  he  said. 

He  returned  to  the  house  after  his  trav- 
elling-bag; he  remembered  that  he  had 
left  it  in  the  parlor  upon  his  arrival  five 
hours  before. 

The  pleasant,  shabby  room,  as  he  open- 
ed the  door,  held  a  characteristic  group: 
Miss  Sabrina,  gliding  about  with  plum- 
cake;  the  Judge,  pouring  cherry-bounce; 
Mistress  Nannie  Singleton,  serenely  seat- 
ed, undergoing  the  process  of  being  brush- 
ed  by  Clementine   and  Powlyne,  who 
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made  hissing  sounds  like  hostlers,  and 
standing  on  one  foot  in  a  bent,  attitude, 
held  out  behind  a  long  leg,  black  and 
bare;  Rupert  Singleton,  seated  like  a  Co- 
lossus in  the  largest  arm-chair,  was  evi- 
dently paying  compliments  to  Miss  Leon- 
tine,  who,  gratified  and  embarrassed,  and 
much  entangled  with  her  veil,  her  wine- 
glass, and  her  plate  of  cake,  hardly  knew, 
to  use  a  familiar  expression,  whether  she 
was  on  her  bead  or  her  heels.  Not  that 
Miss  Sabrina  would  have  mentioned  her 
heels;  to  her.  heels,  shins,  and  toes  did 
not  exist,  in  a  public  way;  they  were  al- 
most medical  terms;  they  belonged  to  the 
vocabulary  of  the  surgeon. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  think  I  left  my 
bag  here,"  said  Paul. 

"I  had  it  taken  to  your  room,"  answer- 
ed Miss  Sabrina,  coining  forward  with  her 
hand  out.  "Powlyne,  go  with  Mr.  Ten- 
uant." 

"Let  her  bring  it  down,  please.  I  am 
leaving  immediately,"  said  Paul,  shaking 
hands  with  his  hostess  in  farewell. 

The  Judge  followed  him  out.  '"Leav- 
ing, did  you  say?  But  you've  only  just 
come." 

"I  am  going  to  Charleston.  I  must 
follow  Miss  Bruce  without  a  moment's 
delay." 

"Has  she  gone?''  There  was  a  gleam 
of  triumph  in  the  old  Georgian's  eyes  as 
he  said  this.  "You'll  find  Charleston  a 
very  pleasant  place,"  he  added,  politely. 

XXXIV. 

"Drive  to  the  New  York  steamer." 
"  She's  off,  boss.    Past  her  hour.'' 
"Drive,  I  tell  you." 

The  negro  coachman  cracked  his  whip; 
his  two  rawboned  steeds  broke  into  a  gal- 
lop: the  loose-jointed  landau  behind  clat- 
tered and  danced  over  the  stones. 

"Faster,"  said  Paul. 

The  negro  stood  up;  he  shook  the  reins 
over  the  backs  of  his  team  with  a  gallop- 
ing motion  that  corresponded  with  the 
sound  of  their  feet;  in  addition,  he  yell- 
ed without  intermission.  They  swayed 
round  corners,  they  lurched  against  rail- 
ings and  other  carriages;  every  head  turn- 
ed ;  people  made  way  for  them  as  for  a 
fire-engine.  At  last  they  reached  the  har- 
bor, and  went  clattering  down  the  descent 
to  the  dock.  Here  there  met  them  the 
usual  assemblage  of  loiterers,  who  were 
watching  the  steamer,  which  was  already 
half  a  mile  distant,  churning  the  blue  wa- 


ter into  foam  behind  her,  her  nose  point- 
ed straight  toward  Sumter. 

Paul  watched  tbe  line  of  her  smoke  for 
a  moment;  then  he  got  out,  of  his  car- 
riage, paid  the  coachman  mechanically, 
told  him  to  take  his  luggage;  to  the 
Charleston  Hotel,  and  walked  away,  un- 
conscious alike  of  the  mingled  derision 
and  sympathy  which  his  late  arrival  had 
drawn  from  the  group — boys  with  market 
baskets,  girls  with  baby  wagons,  slouch- 
ing mulattoes  with  fishing-tackle,  and  lit- 
tle negroes  of  tender  age  with  spongy  lips 
and  bare  prehensile  toes,  to  whose  minds 
the  departure  of  the  steamer  was  a  daily 
drama  of  intensest  interest  and  excite- 
ment. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  until 
evening,  when  he  could  take  the  fast  train 
to  New  York.  Paul, therefore,  went  to  the 
Battery,  but  noticed  nothing.  A  band 
from  the  arsenal  began  to  play.  Immedi- 
ately over  all  the  windows  of  the  tall  old 
houses  which  looked  seaward  the  white 
shades  descended  ;  Northern  music  was 
not  needed  there.  He  went  up  Meeting 
Street,  and  noticed  nothing.  Yet  on  each 
side,  within  sight,  were  lines  of  pictu- 
resque ruins,  and  St.  Michael's  spire  bore 
the  marks  of  the  bomb-shells  of  the  siege. 
He  opened  the  gates  of  the  church-yard 
of  the  little  Huguenot  church  and  enter- 
ed. Tbe  long  inscriptions  on  tbe  flat 
stones  were  quaint,  but  he  did  not  see 
them.  He  walked  into  the  country  by  the 
long  shaded  road  across  the  neck.  Then 
he  came  hack  again.  He  stared  at  the 
old  Manigault  house.  Finally,  at  three 
o'clock,  he  went  to  the  hotel. 

Half  an  hour  later  an  omnibus  came 
up.  Waiters  in  white  and  bell-boys  with 
wisp -brushes  rushed  out;  dusty  travel- 
lers descended.  Paul,  standing  under  tbe 
white  marble  columns,  looked  on.  He 
still  stood  there  after  the  omnibus  had 
rolled  away,  and  all  was  quiet,  so  quiet 
that  a  cat  stole  out  and  crossed  the  street, 
walking  daintily  on  its  clean  white  pav- 
ing-stones, and  disappearing  under  a  wall 
opposite. 

A  figure  came  to  the  doorway  behind. 
Paul  became  conscious  that  he  was  un- 
dergoing inspection.  He  turned  and 
scanned  the  gazer.  It  proved  to  be  a 
muscular,  broad-shouldered  man  of  thir- 
ty-five, with  a  short  yellow  beard  and 
clumsy  features,  which  were,  however, 
lighted  by  keen  blue  eyes.  His  clothes 
wei'e  dusty;  he  carried  a  travelling  bag 
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in  his  hand;  evidently  he  was  one  of  the 
travellers  who  had  just  arrived,  coming 
from  the  Northern  train.  A  bell-boy 
came  out  and  looked  up  and  down  the 
colonnade;  then  with  his  wisp-brush  hi; 
indicated  Paul. 

*•  Pat's  him.  sah.    You  was  a-asking." 

••  All  right,"  said  the  traveller.  Put- 
ting his  travelling-bag  on  a  bench,  he 
walked  up  to  Paul.  "Think  1  know  you. 
Mr.  Tennant,  isn't  it— Bois  Blanc  ?  Saw 
your  name  on  the  hook.  I'm  Dr.  Knox — 
the  one  who  was  with  your  brother." 

Paul's  face  changed;  its  fixed  look  dis- 
appeared.   "  Will  you  come  to  my  room  ?" 

"In  twenty  minutes.  Must  have  a 
wash  first,  and  something  to  eat.  Be  here 
long  '." 

"I  go  North  at  six  o'clock." 

'•  All  right;  I'll  look  sharp,  then.  We'll 
have  time." 

I  n  twenty  minutes  he  appeared  at.  Paul's 
door.  The  door  was  open,  revealing  the 
usual  bachelor's  room,  with  one  window, 
a  narrow  bed.  a  washstand,  one  chair,  a 
red  velvet  sofa,  with  a  table  before  it. 
The  bed  was  draped  in  white  mosquito 
net  line-;  Cue  open  window  looked  down 
upon  a  garden,  where  were  half  a  dozen 
negro  nurses  with  their  charges — pretty 
little  white  children,  overdressed,  and 
chattering  in  the  sweet  voices  of  South 
Carolina. 

"  Curious  that  T  should  have  run  against 
you  here,  when  this  very  moment  I  am 
on  my  way  to  hunt  you  up."  said  Knox, 
trying  firsl  the  chair,  and  then  the  sofa. 
"  I  lauded  twenty  four  hours  ago  in  New 
York.  Been  off  on  a  long  yachting  ex- 
cursion: started  immediately  after  your 
brother's  death;  perhaps  Miss  Abercrom- 
bie  told  you  ]  Whole  thing  entirely 
unexpected:  had  to  decide  in  ten  min- 
utes, and  go  on  hoard  in  an  hour,  or  lose 
the  chance.  Bio-  salary,  expenses  paid; 
couldn't  afford  to  lose  it.  I'd  have  writ- 
ten before  starti ng.  if  it  had  been  possible. 
But  it  wasn't.  And  after  I  was  once  off, 
my  eyes  gave  way.  and  I  had  to  give 
them  a  rest.  It  wasn't  a  thine-  to  write, 
anyway,  and  I'm  not  a  writing  man;  it 
was  a  thing  to  Ml.  There  was  nothing 
to  he  done  in  any  case,  and  such  kind  of 
news  will  keep.  I  decided  that  as  soon 
as  I  landed  I  d  come  down  here  and  find 
out  about  you  from  Miss  Abercrombie; 
then  fas  quick  as  my  engagements  per- 
mitted). 1  was  going  up  to  Bois  Blanc— or 
wherever  you  were— to  see  you." 


"  I  suppose  you  can  tell  me — in  three 
words  —  what  all  this  is  about  ?"  said  Paul, 
who  had  not  seated  himself. 

"  Yes,  in  three.  Or  thirty-three.  What 
do  you  suppose  was  the  cause  of  your  bro- 
ther's death  ?" 

Pistol-shot,"  Paul  answered,  curtly. 

"No;  that  was  over;  I  had  cured  him 
of  that.  I  telegraphed  you  that  the  wound 
wasn't  dangerous,  and  it  wasn't.  No,  sir; 
lie  died  of  a  spree — of  a  series  of  'em." 

Paul  sat  down. 

"I  say,  have  some  brandy?  No? 
Wi  ll,  then  I'll  go  on,  and  get  it  over. 
But  don't  you  go  to  thinking  that  I'm 
down  on  Ferdie.  I'm  not;  I  just  loved 
that  fellow.  I  don't  know  when  I've 
seen  anybody  that  took  me  so.  I  was 
called  to  him,  you  know,  after  those  ne- 
groes  shot  him.  'Twasn't  in  itself  a  vital 
wound  ;  only  a  tedious  one.  The  difficul- 
ty was  fever;  but  after  a  while  we  sub- 
dued that.  Of  course  I  saw  what  was  be- 
hind: he  had  had  an  attack  of  something 
like  delirium  tremens;  it  was  that  which 
complicated  matters.  Well,  I  went  over 
there  every  day,  sometimes  twice  a  day. 
I  took  the  biggest  sort  of  interest  in  the 
case;  and,  besides,  we  got  to  be  first-rate 
chums.  I  set  about  doing  everything  I 
could  for  him.  not  only  in  the  regular 
line  of  business,  but  also  morally,  as  one 
may  call  it.  as  a  friend.  You  see,  I  want- 
ed to  open  his  eyes  to  the  danger  he  was 
in:  he  hadn't  the  least  conception  of  it. 
He  was  perfectly  sure  that  he  could  stop 
at  any  time — perfectly;  that  it  was  only 
a  question  of  will,  and  that  his  will  was 
particularly  strong,  and  that  sort  of  talk. 
Well,  after  rather  a  slow  job  of  it,  I  pro- 
nounced him  cured — as  far  as  the  wound 
was  concerned;  all  he  needed  was  rest. 
Did  he  take  it  ?  By  George,  sir,  he 
didn't!  He  slipped  off  to  Savannah,  not 
letting  me  know  a  gleam  of  it,  and  there 
he  was  joined  by —  I  don't  know  wheth- 
er you  have  heard  that  there  "was  a  wo- 
man in  the  case  ?" 

Paul  nodded. 

'"And  she  wasn't  the  only  one,  though 
she  supposed  she  was.  They  weren't  the 
common  kind;  Ferdie  wouldn't  look  at 
the  common  kind.  And  they  tried  their 
best  (I  saw  them  both  later)  to  save  him. 
But  it  was  impossible;  from  the  first  the 
drink  got  hold  of  him  again.  And  this  time 
it  killed  him;  he  led  an  awful  life  of  it 
then1  for  days.  As  soon  as  I  found  out  that 
he  had  gone — which  wasn't  at  once,  as  I 
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had  given  up  going  over  tliere  regularly 

I  chased  up  to  Savannah  after  him  as 
fast  as  I  could  tear.  I  had  the  feeling 
that  he  was  going  to  the  devil !  I  couldn't 
find  him  at  first.  And  when  I  did,  he  was 
past  helping.  All  I  could  do  was  to  try 
to  get  him  hack  to  Romney.  I  wanted 
him  to  die  decently  at  home,  and  not  n|> 
there  among  those-  Well,  sir,  he  died 
the  next  day.  I  couldn't  tell  those  wo- 
men down  there — Miss  Abercrombie,  Mrs. 
Singleton,  and  her  aunt.  They  were  all 
tliere,  of  course,  and  crying;  but  they 
would  have  cried  a  great  deal  worse  if 
they  had  known  the  truth;  and  as  there 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it  for  any 
one.  it  seemed  cruel  to  tell  them.  For 
good  women  are  awful  fools,  you  know; 
they  are  a  great  deal  harder  than  we  are 
about  many  things;  they  think  nothing 
of  sending  a  man  to  hell;  they're  awfully 
intolerant.  'T  any  rate,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I'd  say  nothing  except  to  you. 
leaving  it  to  you  to  inform  the  wife  or 
not,  as  you  thought  best.  Then,  sudden- 
ly, off  I  had  to  go  on  that  yachting  expe- 
dition. And  I  couldn't  send  you  a  letter. 
But  as  soon  as  I  landed  I  started,  and  here 
I  am — on  the  first  stage  of  the  journey." 

Paul  did  not  speak. 

"  I  say,  do  you  take  it  so  hard,  then  ?" 
said  Knox,  with  an  embarrassed  laugh. 

Paul  got  up.  ''You  have  done  me  the 
greatest  service  that  one  man  can  do  an- 
other."   He  put  out  his  hand. 

Knox,  much  relieved,  gave  it  a  hearty, 
prolonged  shake.  "Faults  and  all,  he  was 
the  biggest  kind  of  a  trump,  wasn't  he  ? 
Drunkards  are  death  to  the  women — to 
the  wives  and  mothers  and  sisters;  but, 
except  for  that,  some  of  'em  are  better 
than  lots  of  the  moral  skinflints  that  go 
nagging  about,  saving  a  penny,  and  grind- 
ing everybody  but  themselves.  Ferdie 
made  everybody  love  him.  The  trouble 
with  him  was  that  he  was  born  without 
auy  conscience,  just  as  some  people  have 
no  ear  for  music.  It  was  a  case  of  he- 
redity; and  heredity,  you  know — " 

"'You  needn't  excuse  him  to  ??ie,"  said 
Paul. 

XXXV. 

Outside  of  a  walled  town  in  North  Italy 
there  stands  on  a  high  hill  an  old  villa, 
which,  owing  to  its  position,  is  visible  for 
miles  in  every  direction.  It  was  built  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  Its  once  high 
tower  was  lowered  in  a.d.  1423.  Its  blank 
yellow  walls  are  long,  pierced  irregularly 


by  large  windows,  which  are  covered  with 
iron  cages.  Massive  doors  open  upon  a 
courtyard  within.  An  avenue  of  cypress- 
es leads  up  the  bare  hill  to  the  entrance. 

Sixteen  days  after  the  conversation  be- 
tween Paul  Tennant  and  Edward  Knox, 
three;  persons  were  standing  in  the  court- 
yard of  this  villa  behind  the  closed  outer 
doors.  The  court-yard  was  square,  open 
to  the  sky;  a  large  stone  shield,  bearing 
three  carved  wolves,  was  tilted  forward 
ou  one  of  the  walls;  opposite,  over  a  door, 
there  was  a  headless  figure  of  a  man  in 
armor;  a  small  zinc  cross  over  a  smaller 
door  marked  the  entrance  to  the  family 
chapel.  In  one  corner  stood  a  circular 
stone  well,  with  a  yellow  marble  parapet 
supported  by  grinning  masks;  in  another 
hung  a  wire  cord  that  led  to  a  hell  above, 
which  was  covered  by  a  little  turret  roof, 
also  bearing  a  cross.  There  were;  no  vines 
or  flowers,  not  a  green  leaf;  the  yard  was 
bare,  paved  with  large  stones,  which, 
though  ancient,  were  clean;  the  usual 
blades  of  grass  marking  the  interstices, 
usual  in  Italy,  were  absent  here. 

Of  the  three  persons  who  stood  togeth- 
er near  the  well,  one  was  a  stout  woman 
with  a  broad  face,  an  air  of  decision 
and  business-like  cheerfulness,  and  pretty 
hands  which  she  kept  crossed  on  her  black 
dress.  The  second  was  a  small  thin  man 
of  fifty.     The  third  was  Paul  Tennant. 

"I  have  heard  your  reasons;  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  them,"  Paul  was  saying. 
"  I  must  insist  upon  seeing  her." 

"But  consider,  pray — when  I  tell  you 
that  she  does  not  wish  to  see  you,"  said 
the  woman,  rubbing  her  hands  together, 
and  then  looking  at  them  inspectingly. 

11  How  can  I  be  sure  of  that  ?" 

"You  have  my  word  for  it." 

"  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  as  Mrs. 
Wingate  says,"  interposed  the  small  thin 
man,  earnestly.  His  voice  was  clear  and 
sweet. 

"She  may  have  said  so;  but  she  does 
not  really  mean  it.  And  when  we  have 
once  met — " 

"Well,  I  think  I'll  go  in  now,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Wingate,  giving  her  hands  a 
last  rub,  looking  at  them,  and  then  cross- 
ing them  on  her  black  dress  again.  "  I've 
given  you  twenty  minutes;  but  I've  a 
thousand  things  to  do;  all  the  clothes  to 
cut  out— fancy!  I  leave  you  with  Mr. 
Smith.  Good-day." 

"  Instead  of  leaving  me,  you  had  better 
take  me  to  Miss  Bruce,"  said  Paul. 
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She  shook  her  finger  at  him.  "Do  you 
think  I'll  play  her  such  a  trick  as  that  ?" 
She  crossed  the  court,  opened  a  door,  and 
disappeared. 

Paul  turned  impatiently  to  Mr.  Smith. 
"There  is  something  that  Miss  Bruce 
must  know.  Call  her  down;  you  can  he 
present,  if  you  like,  to  convince  yourself." 

Mr.  Sii  1  it li  was  silent.  Then  he  said: 
"  I  might  evade,  but  I  prefer  not  to.  The 
lady  you  speak  of  has  asked  our  protec- 
tion, and  especially  from  you  ;  she  is  soon 
to  be  taken  into  our  Holy  Church." 

"So  you're  a  priest,  are  you?"  said 
Paul,  in  a  fury.  "And  that  woman  Win- 
gate  is  your  accomplice  ?  Now  I  know 
where  to  have  you  !" 

Mr.  Smith  did  not  quail,  though  Paul's 
list  was  close  under  his  nose.  "I  am  not 
a  priest.  And  Mrs.  Wingate  is  an  Eng- 
lish lady  of  fortune,  who  devotes  her  life 
to  charitable  works.  Miss  Bruce  came  to 
us  of  her  own  accord,  only  three  days 
ago.  She  was  ill  and  unhappy.  Now 
she  is — tranquil." 

"  Is  she — is  she  alive?"  said  Paul,  his 
voice  suddenly  beginning  to  tremble.  It 
had  come  to  him  that  Eve  was  dead. 

"She  is.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  be;  but — but  it  has 
been  represented  to  her  that  our  lives  are 
not  our  own,  to  cut  short  as  we  please. 
And  so  she  has  repented." 

"  I  don't  believe  she  has  repented,"  said 
Paul,  with  inconsequent  anger.  He  hated 
the  word,  and  the  thin  little  man. 

"She  told  me  that  she  had  killed  some 
one,"  Mr.  Smith  went  on,  in  a  whisper, 
his  voice,  even  in  a  whisper,  however, 
preserving  its  sweetness. 

"See  here  !"  said  Paul, taking  him  by  the 
arm  eagerly;  "that  is  what  I  have  come 
for.  All  these  months  she  has  thought 
so.  But  it  is  a  mistake;  he  died  from  an- 
other cause." 

"Thank  God!"  said  Mr.  Smith. 

"Thank  God  and  bring  her  out,  man! 
Slif  is  the  one  to  know." 

"  I'll  do  what  I  can.  But  it  may  not 
be  thought  best  by  those  in  authority.  I 
must  warn  you  that  I  shall  obey  the  or- 
ders of  my  superior,  in  any  case." 

"  Yet  you  don't  look  like  an  ass!" 

"Wait  here,  please,"  said  Mr.  Smith, 
without  noticing  tins  comment.  He  open- 
ed a  door  beside  the  chapel  (not  the  one 
by  which  Mrs.  Wingate  had  entered), and, 
going  in,  gently  closed  it  behind  him. 

Paul   waited.     Five  minutes  passed. 


Ten.  Fifteen.  He  tried  all  the  doors. 
They  were  locked.  He  went  over  to  the 
corner  where  the  bell -rope  hung  and 
pulled  it  twice.  "  Cling-clang!  cling- 
clang!"  sounded  the  bell  in  its  turret. 

In  answer  a  window  opened,  and  a 
large,  placid  Italian  peasant  appeared, 
looking  at  him  amiably. 

"  Mr.  Smith  ?"  said  Paul. 

"Fuori." 

"Mrs.  Wingate,  then  ?" 
"  Fuori." 

"There's  only  one  road  —  the  one  by 
which  I  came  up  ;  I  haven't  heard  any 
carriage  drive  away.  If  '  Fuori '  means 
out,  you  are  not  telling  the  truth  :  they 
are  not  out;  they  are  here." 

The  Italian  smiled,  still  amiably. 

"Is  there  any  one  here  who  speaks 
English.  ?"  said  Paul,  in  despair. 

"Ingleese?  Si."  She  went  off  with 
the  same  sereue  expression.  Before  long 
she  appeared  again  at  a  door  below,  which 
she  left  open ;  Paul  could  see  a  bare  stone- 
floored  hall,  witb  a  staircase  at  the  end. 

Presently  down  the  staircase  came  a 
quick-stepping  little  old  woman,  with  a 
black  lace  veil  on  her  head.  She  came 
briskly  to  the  door.  "I  hear  you  wish 
to  speak  to  me,  sir  ?" 

"You're  an  American!"  said  Paul. 
"  I'm  glad  of  that," 

"Well,  you're  another;  and  I'm  not 
glad  of  it!  Americans  are  limited.  Be- 
sides, they  are  Puritans.  My  being  an 
American  doesn't  make  any  difference  to 
you,  that  I  know  of." 

"  Yes,  it  does.  You  come  from  a  coun- 
try where  no  one  is  shut  up." 

"  Prisons." 

"  For  criminals.     Not  for  girls." 

"Girls  are  silly.  HaVe  nothing  to  do 
with  them  until  they  are  older;  that's  my 
advice,"  said  the  little  old  lady,  alertly. 

"  Do  you  know  Miss  Bruce  ?" 

"A  little." 

"  Take  me  to  her." 

"  I  can't:  she  is  in  retreat." 

"  You  wouldn't  approve  of  force  being 
used  for  any  one;  I  am  sure  you  would 
not,"  said  Paul, -trying  to  speak  gently. 

"Force?  Force  is  never  used  here. 
You  must  be  out  of  your  mind.  If  you 
do  not  see  Miss  Bruce,  you  may  depend 
that  it  is  because  she  does  not  wish  to  see 
you." 

"  She  would — if  she  could  hear  me  say 
one  word !" 

"  No  doubt  you'd  cajole  her !    I'm  glad 
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she  is  where  you  can't  get  at  her,  poor 
dear!" 

"She  was  (o  have  hern  my  wife  two 
weeks  ago,"  said  Paul,  making  a  last  ef- 
fort, to  soften  hev. 

"  Well,  go  home  now ;  go  home.  She'll 
never  he  your  wife  this  side  the  grave," 
said  the  little  old  lady,  laughing. 

"I'll  make  all  Italy  ring  with  this, 
madam.  This  old  house  shall  come  down 
about  your  ears." 

"  Mercy  me  !  We're  not  Italians;  we're 
English.  And  we've  got  a  government 
protection.    It's  a  charitable  institution." 

"For  inveigling  people,  and  getting 
their  money.  Miss  Bruce,  you  know,  has 
money." 

"  I  didn't  know  a  thing  about  it — not  a 
thing!  Money,  has  she  ?  Well,  Ernestine 
Wingate  does  like  money. — Look  here, 
young  man,  Father  Ambrose  is  coming 
here  to-day;  you  want  to  see  him.  He'll 
do  what's  right:  he  is  a  very  good  man. 
And  he  commands  all  the  others  ;  they 
have  to  do  as  he  says,  whether  they  like  it 
or  not.  I  guess  you'd  better  not  hurry 
away."  And.  with  a  nod  in  which  there 
was  almost  a  wink,  the  American  convert 
went  back  down  the  hall  and  up  the  stair- 
way, disappearing  through  a  door  which 
(dosed  with  a  sharp  bang  behind  her. 

Paul  crossed  the  court-yard,  and  open- 
ing one  of  the  great  portals,  he  passed 
through,  shutting  it  behind  him.  Out- 
side, attached  to  the  wall  of  the  villa, 
there  ran  a  long  low  stone  bench,  crum- 
bling and  overgrown  with  ivy.  He  sat 
down  here,  and  remained  motionless. 

An  hour  later  a  carriage  drove  up,  and 
a  priest  descended;  he  was  a  man  of  fifty- 
eight  or  thereabouts,  tall,  slender,  with  a 
tine  bearing  and  an  agreeable  face.  Paul 
went  up  to  him,  touching  his  hat  as  he  did 
so.     "  Are  you  going  in  ?" 

"That  is  what  I  have  come  for,"  an- 
swered the  priest,  smiling. 

The  doors,  meanwhile,  had  been  thrown 
open  ;  the  priest  passed  in,  followed  by 
Paul. 

When  they  reached  the  court-yard  the 
priest  stopped.  "Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  your  business  ?" 

"It  concerns  Miss  Bruce,  an  American 
who  has  only  been  here  a  few  days.  She 
came,  supposing  that  the  death  of  my  bro- 
ther was  due  to  an  act  of  hers.  I  have 
just  learned  that  she  is  completely  mis- 
taken ;  he  died  from  another  cause." 

"God  be  praised!    She  has  been  very 


unhappy — vcry,"said  the  priest,  with  sym- 
pathy.    "This  will  relieve  her." 

"I  should  like  to  see  her.  The  whole 
community  can  be  present,  if  you  please." 

"That  will  hardly  be  necessary,"  said 
Father  Ambrose,  smiling  again.  1  [e  went 
toward  the  door  by  the  side  of  the  chapel. 
"1  will  tell  her  myself;  I  will  go  at.  once." 
He  opened  the  door. 

"I  prefer  to  see  her.  You  have  no  real 
authority  over  her;  she  has  not  yet,  taken 
the  vows." 

"There  has  been  no  talk  of  vows,"  said 
Father  Ambrose,  waving  his  hand  with 
an  amused  air.  "Every  one  is  free  here; 
1  don't  know  what  you  are  thinking  of! 
If  you  will  give  me  your  address,  Miss 
Bruce  will  write  to  you." 

"Do  you  refuse  to  let  me  see  her  ?" 

"For  the  present — yes.  You  must  re- 
member that  we  don't  know  who  you  are." 

"  She  will  tell  you." 

"  Yes;  she  is  very  intelligent,"  an- 
swered the  priest,  entering  the  doorway 
and  preparing  to  mount  the  stairs. 

But  Paul  knocked  him  down. 

Then  he  ran  forward  up  the  stairs;  he 
opened  doors  at  random;  he  ran  through 
room  after  room.  Women  met  him,  and 
screamed.  At  last,  where  the  hall  turned 
sharply.  Mr.  Smith  confronted  him.  Mr. 
Smith  was  perfectly  composed. 

"Let  me  pass,"  said  Paul. 

"  In  a  moment;  all  shall  be  as  you  like, 
if  you  will  wait." 

"Wait  yourself!"  cried  Paul,  felling 
him  to  the  floor.     Then  he  ran  on. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  Mrs.  Wingate 
stopped  him.  Her  manner  was  unaltered  ; 
it  was  business-like  and  cheerful.  Her 
plump  hands  were  clasped  over  her  dress. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  no  more  violence. 
You'll  hardly  knock  down  a  woman,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  Forty,  if  necessary." 

He  thrust  her  against  the  wall,  and  be- 
gan trying  the  doors.  There  were  three 
of  them.  Two  were  locked.  As  his  hand 
touched  the,  third,  Mrs.  Wingate  came  to  his 
side,  and  opened  it  promptly  and  quietly. 

"No  one  has  ever  wished  to  prevent 
your  entrance,"  she  said.  "Your  vio- 
lence has  been  unnecessary — the  violence 
of  a,  boor!" 

Paul  laughed  in  her  face. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  room.  But 
there  was  a  second  door.  He  opened  it. 
And  took  Eve  in  his  arms. 

THE  KND. 
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/  VNE  morning  I  went  to  call  on  a  friend 
V  /  who  was  staying  at  the  Hotel  Dus- 
saux.  ami  while  waiting  in  the  reading- 
room,  whose  windows  were  literally  her- 
metically closed.  1  overheard  some  lumi- 
nous remarks.  During  the  summer,  it 
must  he  stated,  Dussaux's  is  the  rendez- 
vous of  those  adventurous  spirits  who 
travel  with  Cook's  tickets,  and  pay  their 
hotel  hills  with  coupons;  it  is  the  eastern 
limit  annually  attained  by  between  two 
and  three  thousand  tourists,  of  whom  the 
majority  are  Americans.  The  reading- 
room  at  that  moment  was  occupied  by  a 
party  of  men  who  had  evidently  just  ar- 
rived, and  who  were  laying  out  a  plan  of 
act  ion. 

This  is  no  one  horse  city,"  said  one  of 
the  men,  who  had  been  studying  the  map; 
"il  is  seven  miles  long  in  one  direction 
and  nine  in  the  other,  and  its  area  must 
he  over  thirty  square  miles.'' 

"Great  Scott!  Then  we  shall  want  a 
week  to  see  Moscow." 

"This  hook  says  there  are  nearly  four 
hundred  churches  and  chapels,-1  contin- 
ued the  first  speaker. 

"  Well,  we've  y-ot  to  see  it  anyhow,  now 
that  we  are  here." 

"  i  suppose  we  shall  have  to  attach  to 
our  persons  one  of  those  chump-headed 
guides,"  continued  the  man  who  was  stud- 
ying the  map.  "I'll  go  and  see  if  there 
is  a  guide  to  i>e  had  who  can  speak  Eng- 
lish." 

"  T  advise  you  not  to  engage  the  red- 
headed .lew,"  broke  in  a  shrill  voice  from 
a  distant  corner  of  the  room  ;  "  he's  a  thief 
and  a  fool.  1  have  had  him  with  me.  and 
had  enough  of  him  and  of  Moscow  too. 
You  can  see  Moscow  easily  in  two  days. 
There's  nothing  to  see  besides  the  Krem- 
lin." 

Is  that  so  ?  Well,  all  the  better,"  re- 
plied the  organizer  of  the  party,  as  he 
thanked  his  informant  and  moved  toward 
the  door,  where  he  was  met  by  a  dainty 
little  lady,  who  lifted  up  her  voice  and 
said,  with  misplaced  earnestness: 

"Say.  (Ins,  are  you  goingout?  Do  ask 
if  there  is  a  candy  shop  near,  and  get  me 
some  candies."' 

"How  do  you  ask  for  candies  in  Rus- 
sian ?" 

"Take  a  guide  with  you." 


ORE  CHILD. 

"Always  that  chump  -  headed  guide! 
What  a  system !" 

This  scrap  of  conversation  maybe  taken 
as  typical  of  the  sentiments  of  many  peo- 
ple who  visit  Moscow  in  the  spirit  of  the 
average  tourist  bent  only  upon  satisfying 
an  unreflecting  curiosity,  and  in  seeing 
as  quickly  and  completely  as  possible  all 
the  sights  which  are  indicated,  classified, 
and  numbered  by  Murray  or  Baedeker. 
Of  course  you  can  see  Moscow  in  two  days 
after  a  fashion.  That  there  is  nothing  to 
see  except  the  Kremlin  is  also  true,  but 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  histo- 
rian and  the  archaeologist.  Moscow  is 
not  rich  in  monuments  and  museums. 
When  once  you  have  seen  the  Kremlin, 
its  churches  and  its  palaces,  you  may  con- 
sider your  sight-seeing  at  an  end;  but  to 
our  mind  it  is  often  when  the  obligatory 
sight-seeing  is  over  that  the  real  pleasure 
of  travelling  begins.  Like  Ulysses  of  old, 
we  wish  not  only  to  see  the  cities  of  many 
men,  but  also  to  know  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  citizens.  Evidently,  in  order 
to  carry  out  such  a  programme  thorough- 
ly, we  ought  to  live  for  months  and  years 
in  a  country,  to  associate  with  the  people, 
and  above  all  to  speak  their  language. 
Our  pretension,  however,  is  more  modest: 
we  shall  be  content  with  rapid  impressions 
of  the  exterior  of  men  and  things,  with 
notes  of  common  life  and  familiar  scenes, 
with  the  record  of  the  sensations  of  a  dis- 
interested flaneur  in  the  streets  and  public 
resorts  of  this  holy  city  of  Moscow,  or,  as 
the  Russians  call  it,  "Moskwa  Matouch- 
ka,"  Mother  Moscow  with  the  white  walls. 

In  our  youth,  when  we  looked  at  the 
colored  prints  representing  the  Kremlin 
and  its  walls  and  churches,  the  name  of 
Moscow  evoked  in  our  minds  the  vague 
image  of  some  fabulously  splendid  and 
prodigiously  distant  city,  as  it  were  a  glo- 
rious crown  of  precious  stones  rising 
amidst  a  vast  desert  of  snow  and  ice. 

Of  this  dream  city  the  Kremlin  was  a 
realization,  but  the  Kremlin  forms  only  a 
small  portion  of  Moscow — it  is  the  Capi- 
tol, the  citadel,  the  sanctuary.  Outside 
its  walls  is  the  city  proper,  and  this,  char- 
acteristic as  it  is,  by  no  means  deserves 
the  epithet  of  splendid,  or  even  the  name 
of  a  city.    It  is  rather  a  colossal  village, 
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for  it  is  utterly  unlike  any  European  great 
town,  and  lacks  altogether  the  principle 
of  concentration.  With  the  exception  of 
the  old  inner  city  and  of  a  few  streets, 
d i tiering  hut  little  in  aspect  from  those 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Moscow  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  houses  one  or  two  stories 
high,  each  with  roomy  court-yard,  gar- 
den, and  out-buildings,  the  whole  fenced 


around  with  walls  or  hedges.    The  city 
forms  a  succession  of  concentric  zones, 
starting  from  the  Kremlin,  which  is  the 
oldest  imrt  of  the  town.     The  second  zone 
is  the  Kitai-Gorod,  or  Refuge  Town,  built 
very  irregularly,  surrounded  with  battle- 
mented  walls  and  towers,  and  containing 
the  Bourse,  the  Bazar,  the  markets,  and  the 
principal  commercial  and  financial  estab- 
lishments, the  whole  constituting,  togeth- 
er with  the  Kremlin,  the  Inner  Town. 
Around  this  Inner  Town,  which  is  bound- 
ed on  one  side  by  the  Moskwa  River, 
spreads  in  a  half-circle  the  Bjeloi-Gorod, 
or  White  Town,  whose  broad  streets  are 
lined  with  tall  houses,  shops,  public  build- 
ings, and  palaces,  and  bounded  by  the  riv- 
er and  the  inner  boulevard.    The  next 
zone,  bounded  again  by  the  river  and  an 
exterior  boulevard,  is  called  the  Zemlia- 
noi-Gorod,  or  Earthen  City;  it  is  thinly 
populated,  and  nearly  all  the  houses  are 
built  of  wood.    Beyond  this  out- 
er boulevard  are  many  vast  sub- 
urbs, inhabited  by  the  poorer 
classes,  and   dotted   here  and 
there  with  manufactories,  spin- 
ning-mills, distilleries,  tanneries, 
barracks,  and  railway  stations. 
The    boulevards    around  the 
Kremlin  are  laid  out  in  beau- 
tiful gardens;  the  other  boule- 
vards, of  immense  width,  are 
planted  with  shade  trees  and 
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lined  with  benches.  The  suburbs  abound 
with  immense  open  spaces,  trees,  gardens, 
and  parks,  and  generally  tbe  whole  city 
presents  such  a  vast  and  empty  aspect 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  built  in  expec- 
tation of  some  multitudinous  future  popu- 
lation, rather  than  to  meet  present  wants. 
Vastness  and  emptiness  are.  however,  the 
common  characteristics  of  all  Russian 
towns.  The  system  of  wooden  architect- 
ure and  the  frequency  of  iires  are  the  ex- 
planation of  the  immensely  wide  streets 
and  of  the  isolation  of  the  houses:  by 
these  means  the  spreading  of  a  lire  is  lim- 
ited. 

The  land  on  which  Moscow  is  built  is 
a  series  of  undulations,  so  that  you  are 
constantly  going  uphill  or  down-hill,  and 
discovering  new  points  of  view.  Seen 
from  any  considerable  height,  the  pano- 
rama of  the  city  presents  to  the  eye  a  wavy 
expanse  of  verdure  and  green  house  roofs, 
above  which  rise  innumerable  bright  blue 
or  giit  domes,  spires,  and  cupolas.  Out- 
side the  walls  of  the  Kitai-Gorod  there  are 
no  old  buildings  in  Moscow:  everything 
is  modern,  generally  hastily  built,  irreg- 
ular, and  without  any  particular  style. 
The  new  look  of  everything  is  increased 
also  by  the  Russian  custom  of  constantly 
renewing  whitewash,  paint,  and  gilding. 
Even  the  most  ancient  churches  in  the 
Kremlin  are  freshly  whitewashed  and 
painted  every  year  or  two. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strike  the 
visitor  to  Moscow  is  the  multitude  of  un- 


poetical  and  noisy  horse-cars  that  tear 
along  the  streets  at  a  furious  gallop,  and 
with  a  perpetual  and  generally  inoppor- 
tune tinkling  of  bells.  As  the  streets  are 
invariably  hilly,  the  tram  cars  are  drawn 
by  four  and  often  six  horses,  the  front 
teams  ridden  by  postilions.  In  most 
Western  countries  it  would  seem  natural 
that  a  heavy  tram  car  should  be  pulled  up 
a  steep  hill  slowly.  The  Muscovites,  how- 
ever, like  all  Russians,  cannot  endure  slow 
driving:  uphill  or  down-hill  makes  no 
difference:  the  horses  must  run  as  fast  as 
they  can.  their  hoofs  beating  out  clouds 
of  sparks,  and  clattering  over  the  stones 
with  an  ear-splitting  din. 

Besides  its  swift  tram  cars,  Moscow 
boasts  a  number  of  less  rapid  but  more  pic- 
turesque omnibuses,  which  are  much  used 
by  the  poor  people  from  the  outer  suburbs. 
The  city  is  so  immense,  and  the  distances 
from  point  to  point  so  enormous,  that  even 
the  very  poor  Muscovites  cannot  think  of 
walking:  hence  the  great  number  of  con- 
veyances. The  Moscow  omnibus  is  prob- 
ably the  most  primitive  vehicle  of  the  kind 
still  used  in  Europe:  it  resembles  the 
coaches  depicted  in  early  mediaeval  man- 
uscripts, and  consists  simply  of  a  double 
bench  placed  on  four  wheels,  and  roofed 
over  by  flat  boards  supported  by  vertical 
boards  at  each  end.  Some  of  these  omni- 
buses are  painted  a  gaudy  red  color,  oth- 
ers are  yellow,  or  green,  or  Prussian  blue, 
naively  bedaubed  with  flowers  and  ara- 
besques.   The  omnibus,  with  its  motley 
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load  of  male  and  female  passengers,  its  long- 
haired, brown,  and  shapeless  driver,  its 
horses  with  tangled  manes  and  tails  sweep- 
ing the  ground,  their  fetlocks  long  and 
untrimmed,  and  ponderous,  gayly  painted 
"dongas"  arching  over  their  shoulders, 
is  one  of  the  most  grotesque  and  quaint 
features  of  street  life  in  Moscow. 

The  moment  von  issue  from  a  house 
door,  or  if  you  merely  stop  for  a  second 


any  other  country.  Whether  private  or 
public,  whether  belonging  to  a  rich  sei- 
gneur or  a  frowzy  mujik  of  the  humblest 
category,  its  form  and  construction  are  in- 
variable: it  is  a  small  toy-like  open  car- 
riage, very  low,  and  running  on  four 
wheels,  of  which  the  louder  are  not  more 
than  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  anterior  pair  not  more  than  eighteen 
inches.     The  carriage  itself  has  a  seat  for 


on  the  narrow  sidewalk,  immediately  a 
dozen  droskies  dash  up  at  full  speed,  the 
drivers  standing  witli  the  reins  in  their 
left  hand,  gesticulating  with  their  right, 
and  offering  their  services:  "  Isicostchik, 
pajaVs  gospodine"  (Coachman,  if  you 
please,  sir).  So  necessary  is  the  drosky 
in  the  immensity  of  Russia  that  it  seems 
to  come  into  existence  spontaneously. 
Whatever  the  hour,  whether  of  the  day  or 
of  the  night,  you  have  only  to  stand  on 
the  sidewalk  and  cry  "  Iswostchik,"  and 
you  will  suddenly  see  one  before  you. 

The  drosky.  which  is  par  excellence 
the  national  Russian  vehicle — and  a  most 
foolish  vehicle  too — deserves  a  particular 
description,  for  nothing  like  it  exists  in 


the  driver  and  a  seat  for  the  passenger, 
the  latter  without  even  the  most  rudimen- 
tary support  for  the  back,  and  generally 
without  any  protection  against  the  wea- 
ther, though  at  Moscow  hooded  droskies 
are  not  uncommon.  Over  the  wheels  on 
each  side  are  splash-boards,  which  curve 
down,  and  at  their  junction  form  a  step 
only  a  few  inches  from  the  ground.  The 
splash-boards  are  black;  the  color  of  the 
carriage  is  always  dark;  the  seat  is  cov- 
ered with  blue  or  dark  green  or  black 
cloth.  The  front  wheels  are  without  axle 
boxes,  and  the  axle-tree  projects  on  each 
side  a  certain  distance  beyond  the  hub — 
for  a  purpose  which  we  shall  see  shortly. 
The  horse  stands  almost  naked  between 
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the  shafts:  no  blinkers  hide  his  eyes;  no 
saddles  and  kicking -straps  conceal  the 
beauty  or  poverty  of  his  body;  the  head- 
stall is  composed  of  a  few  slender  leather 
cordlets  and  light  brass  chains;  over  his 
back  perhaps  are  thrown  a  few  dangling 
thongs  of  leather,  decorated  in  parts  with 
metallic  scales;  the  collar  is  the  only  part 
of  the  harness  that  attaches  the  horse  di- 
rectly to  the  carriage.  Very  rarely  do 
you  see  a  slender  saddle  and  belly-band. 
There  are  no  traces;  the  shafts  are  tied 
to  1 1 10  collar  by  means  of  straps  wound 
round  and  round,  but  without  rings  or 
buckles  or  any  metallic  fastening;  and  at 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  collar  and  the 
shafts  are  lixed,  by  means  of  the  same 
straps,  the  ends  of  the  bow  of  flexible 
wood,  called  the  "donga."  which  arches 
over  the  horse's  shoulders,  and  serves  to 
keep  the  collar  and  the  shafts  stretched 
taut  so  that  they  neither  pinch  nor  gall 
the  horse,  and  also  to  carry  the  bearing- 
rein.  The  shafts  of  the  drosky  are  at- 
tached, not  to  the  body  of  the  carriage,  but 
directly  to  the  front  axle;  and  for  the 
sake  of  greater  security,  and  in  order  to 
augment  the  purchase,  an  exterior  leather 
trace  runs  from  each  extremity  of  the 
axle,  projecting  beyond  the  hub,  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  shafts.  The  reins  are  half  of 
leal  her  and  half  of  woollen  or  cotton,  the 
part  held  by  the  driver  being  of  the  warm- 
er material.  The  Russians  drive  holding 
one  rein  in  each  hand,  and  therefore  as  a 
rule  they  have  no  whips;  a  lash  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  reins  is  sometimes  clum- 
sily brought  into  use  over  the  horse's  hind 
quarters,  but  generally  the  voice,  or  the 
mere  raising  of  the  hand  as  if  to  reach  the 
lash  or  whip,  suffices  to  quicken  the  pace. 
Such  whips  as  are  used  by  drivers  of  car- 
riages, sledges,  or  telegas  are  short-han- 
dled, like  the  "nogaik"  of  the  Cossacks, 
and  we  may  note  as  an  instance  of  Rus- 
sian conservatism  that  these  whips  re- 
semble precisely  one  found  in  the  royal 
Scythian  grave-tumulus  of  Koul-Oba,  near 
Kertch,  and  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Russian  coachman  is  as  character- 
istic as  the  vehicle  he  drives.  He  wears 
a  low  crowned  felt  hat,  narrowing  down 
toward  the  brim,  which  is  curled  on  the 
sides  and  strongly  curved  back  and  front, 
and  a  dark  blue,  dark  green,  or  yellowish 
caftan,  with  long  plaited  skirts  reaching 
quite  tothe  ground.  This  caftan  is  wrapped 
diagonally  around  the  body,  fastened  un- 


der the  left  arm  by  five  hooks  and  eyes  or 
live  globular  silver  open-work  buttons, 
and  girt  with  a  ceinture  either  embroider- 
ed with  many  colors  or  sometimes  inter- 
woven with  gold  thread  in  the  Circassian 
style.  A  ' '  swell"  coachman  should  be  very 
fat  and  have  an  immense  beard  spread- 
ing over  his  bosom,  and  wear  his  hat 
well  pulled  down  over  his  ears.  The 
humbler  hireling  iswostchik  resembles 
his  greater  confrere  in  silhouette,  cos- 
tume, and  general  aspect:  the  only  differ- 
ence is  in  cleanliness  of  person  and  glossi- 
ness of  costume  and  hat.  Among  the 
hireling  iswostchiks,  too,  are  many  beard- 
less boys,  whose  small  persons  and  youth- 
ful faces  emerge  grotesquely  from  the 
uniformly  voluminous  caftan  and  gener- 
ous hat  which  their  craft  imposes  upon 
them,  and  of  which,  it  would  seem,  only 
one  size  exists.  A  boy  coachman  sitting 
on  the  box  of  one  of  these  toy-like  vehicles, 
with  just  his  chin  and  his  nose  visible  be- 
neath the  curly  hat  that  oppresses  his  ju- 
venile head,  is  a  truly  comic  sight.  In 
St.  Petersburg,  where  the  droskies  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  low,  and  where  there  is  no 
splash-board  in  front,  these  little  drivers 
look  especially  awkward  as  they  sit  often 
belowr  the  level  of  the  horse's  head,  and 
by  an  incessant  and  automatic  movement 
of  the  hands  jerk  the  reins  free  from  the 
embarrassment  of  the  horse's  whisking 
tail.  Verily  the  drosky  is  a  foolish  ve- 
hicle, uncomfortable  withal,  and  in  wet 
weather  simply  diabolical,  as  we  could 
demonstrate  by  many  an  instance  did  we 
not  fear  to  weary  the  reader  by  prolong- 
ing still  further  this  already  too  minute 
description  of  the  Russian  national  car- 
riage. 

The  drosky  is  the  every  day  vehicle  to 
be  seen  everywhere.  In  the  streets  of 
Moscow  you  see  also  very  frequently 
droskies  harnessed  with  two  horses,  one 
between  the  shafts  and  the  other  running 
at  the  side,  attached  by  a  single  trace. 
But  the  height  of  elegance  and  the  quin- 
tessence of  Russian  "style"  is  the  drosky 
drawn  by  three  horses,  and  driven  by  a 
coachman  with  a  cap  bedecked  with  pea- 
cock feathers.  Such  a  team  is  called  a 
troika,  and  with  its  three  horses  harness- 
ed abreast  and  fan  wise,  it  is  most  pictu- 
resque and  full  of  local  color.  The  middle 
horse  between  the  shafts  carries  a  collar 
and  the  arched  douga  over  his  shoulders; 
the  other  two  are  attached  to  the  collar  of 
the  shaft  horse  by  a  loose  strap,  and  to  the 
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vehicle  by  a  single  exterior  trace.  Four 
reins  suffice  to  drive  these  three  horses, 
two  for  the  shaft  horse,  and  one  shorter 
rein  for  each  of  the  side  horses.  The 
shaft  horse  trots  seriously  with  a  spank- 
ing step,  throwing  out  his  feet  straight  be- 
fore him;  the  other  two  horses,  whose 
heads  are  perpetually  pulled  round  by  the 
shorter  single  rein,  gallop,  the  one  fu- 
riously, the  other  coquettishly ;  the  one 
like  a  wild  horse,  the  other  with  graceful 
bendings  of  the  neck  and  gay  capricious 
dancing.  The  harness  is  of  the  lightest 
possible  kind,  mere  thongs  of  leather,  thin 
as  string,  adorned  with  fine  chains  and 
ornaments  that  glitter  in  the  sun  like  gold 
or  silver  spangles. 

The  rest  of  the  street  traffic  of  Moscow- 
is  mercantile,  and  composed  of  fiat  drays 
and  telegas  and  rustic  tarautasses.  The 
last  is  a  rough  sort  of  basket  or  coracle 
fixed  on  four  or  six  poles  resting  directly 
on  two  springless  axles.  The  telega  is  the 
national  rustic  cart,  which  every  Russian 
peasant  can  hew  with  his  axe  out  of  the 
ordinary  timber  that  is  always  at  hand; 
it  is  composed  of  shafts,  four  wheels,  two 
axles,  some  poles  to  hold  the  axles  to- 


gether and  to  form  a  platform,  on  which 
is  built  a  sort  of  long  rack  or  basket  of 
poles  and  cross-pieces.    To  this  the  horse 
is  attached  in  the  orthodox  Russian  fash- 
ion with  collar  and  douga  ;  the  rest  of  the 
harness  is  generally  heavier  and  more 
primitive  than  it  is  for  other  vehicles. 
These  telegas,  driven  by  yellow-bearded 
mujiks  clad  in  brown  caftans,  pass  along 
the  streets  often  in  endless  processions": 
in  Russia  you  never  see  heavy  loads:  the 
telegas  are  light,  their  load  is  light,  the 
horses  are  small ;  and  so  it  requires  twen- 
ty telegas  to  transport  the  merchandise 
that  would  be  piled  on  a  single  European 
dray.    The  telega  is  a  most  tempting  ob- 
ject for  a  painter,  and  nothing  in  Russian 
street  life  is  more  characteristic  and  more 
picturesque  than  this  brown,  dusty,  faded, 
weather-stained  vehicle,  with  its  horse, 
driver,  and  harness  equally  brown,  dusty, 
and  shabby.     In  the  inner  city,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Gostinny  Dvor.  or  Grand 
Bazar,  these  long  strings  of  telegas  and 
commercial  drays,  the  latter  with  gayly 
painted  dongas,  present  a  very  curious 
spectacle  in  the  picturesque  perspective  of 
the  narrower  streets. 
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The  Gostinny  Dvor,  like  that  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg and  of  the  great  Oriental  cities  in 
general,  is  a  town  of  itself,  a  vast  agglom- 
eration of  shops  and  sheds,  streets,  ar- 
cades, and  court-yards,  that  are  anything 
but  monumental,  but  yet  not  without 
character.     Each  street  or  "line"  has  its 
specialty.    Here  are  lapidaries  and  jew- 
ellers in  whose  shops  you  see  Siberian  dia- 
monds, amethysts,  and  turquoises  heaped 
up  in  dirty  wooden  bowls.    Here  are  the 
sellers  of  those  gaudily  painted  trunks 
in  which  the  peasant  women  pack  their 
wedding  trousseaux.    In  another  section 
you   hear  a  continuous  rattling  as  of 
fire-works   or  musketry,  which  proves 
to  be  the  sound  of  the  nimble  willow 
wands  of  the  fur-beaters.    The  sidewalk 
is  encumbered  with  piles  of  skins  and  fur 
coats,  which  are  being  carefully  beaten 
by  Tartar  furriers,  and  combed  or  brush- 
ed with  birch  twigs.    In  other  lines  you 
find  samovars  and  hardware:  in  another, 
religious  images  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes,  some  richly  inlaid 
with  topazes,  rubies,  and  pre- 
cious stones;  in  another,  silks, 
cashmeres,  Persian  and  Cau- 
casian carpets;  in  others,  sil- 
ver goods,  bales  of  cotton  and 
wool  chests  of  tea.  felt  and 
leather  boots— in  fact  every- 
thing that  Russian  humanity 
can  need.    At  every  street  cor- 
ner and  also  in  front  of  many 
shops  are  suspended  sacred 
irnasres.    archaic  Byzantine 
Madonnas  or  brown  saints  in 
frames  of  repousse  silver  or 
vermeil,  each,  with  a  little 
lamp  burning  before  it:  and 
amongst  the  hawkers  that  pass 
to  and  fro  in  the  roadway  are 
quantities  of  licensed  beggars 
in  light  blue  caftans,  bare- 
headed, their  hair  parted  in 
the  middle  and  hanging  over 
- 

hands  a  book  enveloped  in  a 
a  silver  cross:  these  men  so- 

- 

women  beggars  also,  mendi- 
cant nuns  by  the  hundred, 
who  beg  in  the  streets,  in  the 
popular  restaurants,  and  even 
in  the  lowest  traktirs.  vaunt- 
ing the  miraculous  powers  of 


- 

lodge  it  worthily. 

centre  of  the  trade  of  Moscow  ever  since 
1506,  along  the  battlemented  wall  of  the 
Kitai-Gorod.  are  the  second-hand  goods 
shops  and  old-clothes  fair.  Here  may  be 
seen  an  amusing  mixture  of  trades  and 

_ 

their  beads,  street  hawkers,  beggars, 
priests  in  long  black  flowing  robes  and 

- 

- 

_ 
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boards,  and  surmounted  by  domes,  bel- 
fries, pineapple-shaped  cupolas  and  py- 
ramidal towers,  whose  roofs  of  bright 
green  faience  tiles  glisten  like  fish-scales 
in  the  clear  sunlight. 

The  merchants  of  the  (Jostinny  Dvor 
are  curious  types.  Their  hair  cut  straight 
across  the  neck,  as  if  the  barber  had 
placed  a  basin  over  their  heads  to  guide 
his  scissors,  their  ample  beards  spreading 
over  their  bosoms,  clad  in  long  dark-col- 
ored coats  or  caftans,  tall  boots,  and  a  cap 
with  a  visor,  they  sit  gravely  in  their 
slums  playing  draughts  or  drinking  tea, 
while  their  clerks  walk  up  and  down  in 
front,  praying  the  passers  with  obsequi- 
ous bows  and  voluble  "  pajal's "  (if  you 
please i  to  enter  and  buy.  If  you  are 
tempted,  .the  merchant  interrupts  his 
game,  receives  you  with  many  salu- 
tations, vaunts  the  quality  of  his  goods 
in  exaggerated  terms,  and  reckons  up 
the  price  in  primitive  style  on  an 
abacus.  In  Russia  all  arithmetical  cal- 
culations are  made  with  the  aid  of  the 
abacus — a  wooden  frame  across  which  are 
stretched  rows  of  wires  threaded  with 
movable  balls  of  different  colors.  The 
abacus  and  the  glass  of  tea  are  the  in- 
dispensable accessories  of  Russian  com- 
merce: even  in  the  largest  and  most  pro- 
gressive banks,  for  instance,  you  will  see 
on  the  desks  beside  each  clerk  his  abacus, 
and  in  front  of  him  his  glass  of  tea,  which 
he  sips  from  time  to  time.  "When  a  mer- 
chant has  a  deal  with  another  merchant 
he  invites  him  to  accompany  him  to  a 
traktir,  or  restaurant,  where  he  orders  "a 
pair  of  teapots''  (pari  tchaiou),  consist- 
ing of  a  large  teapot  full  of  hot  water,  a 
smaller  teapot  with  tea  in  it,  two  cups  and 
saucers,  and  two  lumps  of  sugar,  the  whole 
served  on  a  brass  tray.  The  traktirs  are 
all  arranged  on  the  same  principle,  and 
consist  of  series  of  rooms  with  at  one  end 
a  sort  of  bar  laden  with  the  cold  meats, 
sausage,  caviare,  raw  fish,  etc.,  called  "za- 
gouska,"and  with  many  kinds  of  brandies 
and  "  vodka,"  or  grain  spirit,  in  bottles  of 
various  forms,  amidst  which  is  enthroned 
a  monumental  samovar  for  the  supply  of 
boiliiur  water.  In  the  finer  establishments 
a  mechanical  organ  is  considered  indis- 
pensable, and  from  morning  until  night 
this  instrument  grinds  out  airs  from  West- 
ern operas  and  operettas.  The  waiters  are 
generally  Tartars,  distinguishable  by  their 
yellowish  complexion,  small  black  eyes, 
prominent  cheek  bones.  Hat   noses,  and 


thick  lips;  they  are  dressed  in  white  loose 
trousers,  white  blouses  with  a  belt  round 
the  waist,  and  attached  to  the  belt  by  a 
button  is  a  small  leather  wallet  or  purse. 
The  tea  served,  the  two  merchants  sit 
at  a  table,  and  holding  the  lump  of  sug- 
ar between  the  teeth,  sip  the  hot  tea, 
<  up  after  cup,  potful  after  potful,  till  the 
perspiration  literally  rolls  down  their 
faces.  Meanwhile  the  bargaining  goes  on 
deliberately;  the  faces  are  mopped  now 
and  again  with  large  check  handkerchiefs, 
and  finally,  after  the  teapot  has  been  fill- 
ed up  and  emptied  five  or  six  times,  and 
after  innumerable  glasses  of  vodka  have 
been  swallowed,  the  bargain  is  concluded. 
In  the  traktirs,  contrary  to  a  prevalent 
idea,  the  Russians  drink  their  tea  out  of 
cups  and  saucers,  holding  the  latter  bal- 
anced on  the  outspread  fingers  of  one 
hand  while  the  elbow  rests  firmly  on  the 
table.  In  our  description  of  a  traktir  we 
must  not  forget  to  mention  the  colored 
portrait  of  the  Tsar  invariably  hung  on  the 
wall,  and  in  the  corner  of  each  room  a 
sacred  image  with  a  little  lamp  burning 
in  front  of  it. 

At  sunset  the  Gostinny  Dvor  is  closed, 
and  the  shops  secured  by  means  of  iron 
doors  and  gigantic  padlocks.  Then  these 
old-fashioned  merchants  retire  to  their 
houses  in  the  suburbs,  dine  copiously  on 
several  soups  and  two  or  three  kinds  of 
meat,  and  after  dinner  they  let  loose  the 
watch-dogs  in  their  court-yards  and  gar- 
dens and  go  to  bed. 

Treating  their  women-folks  as  slaves, 
and  their  sons  as  minors  even  long  after 
they  have  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
the  merchants  of  the  old  types  live  aloof 
from  any  political  or  even  intellectual 
movement,  under  a  rude  patriarchal  sys- 
tem. 

The  sons  and  grandsons  of  these  old- 
fashioned  bearded  merchants,  the  "kupe- 
cheskiye  synki"  (merchants'  sons),  as  they 
are  called,  when  the}*  abandon  the  habits 
of  their  ancestors,  astonish  the  capital  by 
their  extravagancies  and  absurd  display 
of  wealth.  These  young  Russians  shave 
their  chins,  dress  in  European  style,  keep 
horses  and  carriages  and  actresses,  go  to 
the  theatres,  and  often  push  beyond  the 
frontiers  as  far  as  Nice,  Monte  Carlo,  or 
Paris,  where  they  astound  waiters  and 
chorus  girls  by  their  wild  prodigality  and 
fantastic  ostentation.  The  Muscovite  mer- 
chant of  the  old  type  is  a  sordid  Oriental ; 
his  emancipated  sons  and  grandsons  have 
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a  thin  varnish  of  apparent  Western  civili- 
zation, or  rather  Western  corruption,  but 
they  remain  nevertheless  rank  barbarians. 
This  they  show  in  their  amusements,  and 
even  in  their  hospitality,  as  we  may  rea- 
dily convince  ourselves  by  spending  a 
'•»ay"  evening  in  Moscow. 

The  reader  need  not  be  alarmed;  we 
shall  not  invite  him  to  follow  us  into  any 
very  terrible  places,  but  simply  to  accom- 
pany us  to  the  park.  It  was  a  long  ride. 
The  swift  drosky  rattled  along  uphill  and 
down  hill,  through  tins  suburb  and  that 
suburb,  and  then  along  an  endless  street 
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of  immense  width  paved  with  cobble- 
stones and  bowlders,  and  lined  with  low 
white  houses,  mostly  only  one  story  high. 
Finally  we  pass  beyond  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  city,  past  an  enigmatic  triumphal 
arch  erected  in  the  middle  of  a  wilder- 
ness, and  so  across  a  stretch  of  open  coun- 
try, beyond  which  is  the  Petrofski  Park. 
At  i  lif  cut  ranee  of  the  park  are  some  pret- 
ty summer  villas  built  of  wood,  and  or- 
namented with  fretwork  carvings  in  the 
well-known  Russian  style.  Then,  after 
d)  iving  along  immense  avenues  bordered 
with  fine  trees,  we  reached  the  restaurants 
and  concerts  of  which  we  had  heard  so 
much,  Strelna.  Mauritania.  Arcadia.  Eldo- 


rado, and  others,  where  the  famous  Tsy- 
ganes  or  Bohemiennes  sing.  After  the 
lyrical  and  hyperbolical  descriptions  of 
Theophile  Gautier  and  other  enthusiastic 
travellers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  boasts  and 
recommendations  of  Russian  acquaint- 
ances, we  were  prepared  for  marvels  and 
splendors,  for  something  fairy-like  and 
unheard  of,  or  at  least  for  some  new  and 
memorable  sensations.  The  deception 
was  complete.  These  establishments  con- 
sist of  pine -wood  halls  surrounded  by 
gardens  similar  to  the  ordinary  German 
beer-gardens;  and  the  salons  and  private 
rooms,  instead  of  being  enriched  with  gild- 
ing and  sumptuous  divans,  are  furnished 
with  economical  bent-wood  chairs,  simple 
looking-glasses,  and  paltry  tables.  We 
visited  these  establishments  one  after  the 
other:  they  were  all  the  same,  all  envel- 
oped in  a  veil  of  dismal  malaria  and  ennui 
suggestive  of  bankruptcy;  the  pine-wood 
halls  were  empty,  the  waiters  half  asleep; 
in  one  corner  of  the  room  on  a  dais  was 
an  orchestra,  but  the  musicians  did  not 
play.  Pacing  up  and  down  in  couples, 
their  arms  around  each  other's  waist, 
were  women,  mostly  Swedes  and  Germans, 
dressed  in  bright  in-door  costume — chorus- 
singers  who  did  not  sing.  In  out-of-the- 
way  corners  sat  ancient  matrons  of  hor- 
rible aspect,  painted  and  powdered,  who 
seemed  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the 
promenading  chorus  -  singers.  Near  the 
door  stood  a  few  gypsy  women  in  shabby 
European  costume,  and  a  fat  brigandish 
gypsy  man  dressed  in  brown  corduroy, 
with  a  black  cloth  cap  on  his  head.  In 
the  garden  a  dozen  customers  and  military 
officers  were  sitting  at  the  tables  drinking 
tea  and  smoking  cigarettes:  they  wore 
long  overcoats,  although  we  were  sup- 
posed to  be  enjoying  midsummer  heat — 
so  sensitive  are  the  Russians  to  cold  and 
damp.  Strange,  is  it  not,  that  in  spite  of 
this  sensitiveness  they  should  be  so  fond 
of  out-of-door  places  of  amusement? 

What  was  to  be  done?  We  consulted 
a  Russian  friend,  an  officer  who  had  kind- 
ly guided  us  to  these  distant  wastes. 

"Why  do  not  the  Bohemiennes  sing? 
Why  are  there  so  few  people  here  ?" 

These  questions  seemed  to  strike  him 
as  being  rather  odd.  The  Bohemiennes. 
he  told  us,  sing  only  when  they  are  paid  ; 
we  must  hire  a  private  room  and  make  a 
bargain  with  the  fat  man  in  corduroy. 

"  How  much  do  they  want  ?" 

"  At  least  twenty-five  rubles." 
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We  made  the  bar- 
gain, hired  a  room, 
ordered  lvfroshments, 
and  soon  half  a  dozen 
men  with  guitars,  ami 
the  same  number  of 
women,  all   of  them 
ugly  beyond  expecta- 
tion, and  dressed  in 
ridiculous  French  cos 
tumes,    entered  and 
took   their   places  at 
the  end  of  the  room. 
They     sang  some 
melancholy  Russian 
songs,  then  some  pas- 
sionate Tsygane  songs, 
and  then  three  of  them 
danced  with  lascivious 
Oriental  movements, 
while      the  others 
howled  and  ejaculated 
in  truly  savage  fash- 
ion.    But  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  exe- 
cute  this  dance  the 
guerdon    had    to  be 
raised   from  twenty- 
live  to  a  hundred  ru- 
bles, and  still  we  were 
looked  upon  as  very 
small  seigneurs.  Cer- 
tainly the  songs  and 
dances  of  these  Bohe- 
miennes  have  a  wild 
and  striking  charac- 
ter—on several  subse- 
quent   occasions  we 
had  the  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  this  fact 
— but  from  the  point 
of  view  of  art  and  in- 
tensity of  expression, 
these  famous  Moscow 
gypsies  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  compared 
with  the  Spaniards  ; 
and  as  for  their  vaunt- 
ed beauty,  it  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  can  pre- 
tend to  good  looks.   The  Tsyganes  of  Mos- 
cow are  one  of  those  colossal  "frauds" 
in  which  the  East  is  so  fertile.    In  any 
other  country  these  people  would  exer- 
cise the  profession  of  chair-menders,  for- 
tune-tellers, poultry  thieves,  and  horse- 
dealers,  for  which  the  gypsies  have  nat- 
ural gifts:   in   Moscow,  thanks  to  the 
naivete  of  the  new-fangled  merchants 
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and  of  the  rich  young  men  in  general, 
they  are  able  to  spoil  the  Egyptians  with 
less  trouble  and  risk.  No  fete  is  con- 
sidered complete  without  the  Bohemi- 
ennes :  no  prodigalit  y  in  money  or  jewelry 
can  satisfy  their  rapacity;  reserved,  dis- 
dainful, inaccessible  to  the  enterprises  of 
gallantry,  these  gypsy  women  drive  the 
gilded  youth  of  Russia  wild  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  stir  their  torpid  souls  in  much 
the  same  way  as  ardent  spirits  tickle  their 
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dull  palates.  The  fascination  which  they 
exercise  over  the  incoherent  imagination 
of  the  Russians  is  exemplified  by  the  case 
of  a  Prince  Galitzin,  who  in  our  own  days 
bought  from  her  tribe  for  more  than  fifty 
thousand  dollars  the  young'  Tsygane  who 
became  his  wife  and  the  mother  of  his 
children.  This  lady,  now  divorced  from 
her  husband,  lives  in  the  vast  Galitzin 
Palace  at  Moscow,  on  the  Moskwa  Quay, 
and  does  not  disdain  to  increase  her  hand- 
some income  by  carrying  on  one  of  the 
largest  pawn-broking  businesses  in  the 
Russian  Empire. 

After  hearing  the  Bohemiennes,  and 
after  further  questioning  our  Russian 
friend,  we  began  to  understand  why  these 
cofis  chantants  in  the  park  are  ordinarily 
so  deserted,  and  why  there  is  no  regular 
public  to  speak  of:  they  depend  largely 


upon  the  support  of  the  jeimesse  doree, 
and  this  gilded  youth  has  a  peculiar  way 
of  organizing  a  pleasure  party.  A  young 
seigneur  or  a  young  merchant  will  drive 
up  to  one  of  these  establishments,  accom- 
panied by  his  friends,  and  hire  the  whole 
house.  If  there  are  other  customers  pre- 
sent, he  will  pay  them  to  go  away,  or  fight 
with  them  for  possession  if  they  prefer 
the  latter  course.  Then  he  will  hire  the 
Bohemiennes.  order  champagne  by  the 
hundred  bottles,  and  a  feast  copious 
enough  for  a  company  of  giants,  and  then, 
after  so  many  hours  of  wild  and  brutal 
eating,  drinking,  and  roistering,  he  and 
his  friends  will  smash  glasses,  dishes, 
tables,  chairs,  and  everything  breakable 
within  the  place.  This  breakage  is  al- 
ways reckoned  beforehand  in  the  contract. 
Such  is  voung  Moscow"s  idea  of  a  night  of 
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pleasure — the  osten- 
tatious spending  of 
la  rye  sums  of  money. 
Naturally,  with  such 
customers  as  these, 
say  four  nights  only 
out  of  the  seven, 
Strelna  and  Mauri- 
tania can  exist  and 
even  enrich  their 
proprietors  ;  hut 
when  some  gay 
sparks  are  not  en- 
gaged in  making 
match-wood  of  the 
furniture,  they  are 
dull, dismal. and  full 
of  ennui. 

This  love  of  osten- 
tation is  one  of  the 
most  marked  charac- 
teristics of  the  Rus- 
sians. We  remem- 
ber on  one  occasion 
being  invited  by  a 
young  merchant  to 
dine  at  one  of  the 
great  restaurants  of 
Moscow.    Our  host 

asked  us  what  we  should  like  for  dinner, 
and  if  we  had  a  desire  for  any  particu- 
lar dish.  We  suggested  our  tastes  were 
catholic  and  simple,  but  that  we  would 
gladly  take  some  Russian  mutton.  When 
the  dinner  hour  arrived,  amongst  the 
fourteen  jrfats  de  resistance  figured  a 
sheep  roasted  whole,  which  was  carried 
to  the  table  on  an  immense  silver  dish, 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  Tartars 
dressed  in  the  usual  white  blouses  and 
trousers.  In  reply  to  our  look  of  surprise, 
our  host  turned  toward  us  and  explained, 
"  You  said  you  liked  mutton ;  pray  choose 
the  portion  that  you  prefer." 

The  Russians  are  enormous  eaters  and 
prodigious  drinkers.  The  great  restau- 
rants at  Moscow  are  stupendous  enter- 
prises, and  several  of  them  are  appointed 
with  barbaric  luxury,  and  with  conven- 
iences of  a  variety  and  a  nature  which 
surprise  the  veteran  Western  traveller,  and 
make  the  Puritan  hold  up  his  hands  in 
pious  horror.  On  these  matters,  however, 
we  need  not  insist.  But  given  the  appe- 
tite of  the  Russian  man,  we  shall  not  be 
astonished  to  find  that  all  places  of  public 
resort,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Hermitage 
and  the  Zoological  Gardens,  with  which 
are  combined  theatres,  concerts,  and  va- 
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riety  shows  that  remain  open  until  long 
after  midnight,  are  also  provided  with 
gigantic  refreshment  bars  and  restaurants, 
where  much  solid  eating  is  performed. 
Otherwise  these  latter  establishments  of- 
fer but  little  interest;  in  general  they  re- 
semble German  beer-gardens,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  family  element  is  less 
conspicuous,  and  less  desirable  elements 
more  en  evidence. 

The  Bohemiennes  of  Moscow  have 
been  famous  in  Russia  for  their  musical 
talent  ever  since  their  migration  from 
the  East  and  their  settlement  there  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Like  the  gypsies 
in  Spain  and  other  countries,  they  live  in 
tribes  under  the  rule  of  chiefs,  and  hold 
their  wealth  in  common.  A  whole  quar- 
ter of  the  town  near  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens is  occupied  by  their  dwellings.  The 
men  employ  their  leisure  in  horse-dealing. 
From  the  beginning,  too,  the  women  seem 
to  have  fascinated  the  boyars  and  nobles; 
several  marriages  between  gypsy  women 
and  Muscovite  gentlemen  are  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  the  town,  while  in  the  course 
of  centuries  irregular  intercourse  has  been 
so  great  that  few  of  the  modern  Bohemi- 
ennes are  of  pure  blood  or  of  the  true 
Tsygane  type.     Nowadays  the  craze  is  as 
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strong  as  ever;  every  Muscovite  of  means 
has  his  favorite  company  of  Bohemiennes, 
who,  under  the  guai*d  of  their  director  and 
of  the  men  of  their  tribe,  are  invited  to 
the  seigneur's  fetes,  and  profit  by  his  wild 
generosity.  It  must,  however,  be  said 
that  the  Russians  themselves  do  not  be- 
gin  to  appreciate  the  music  of  the  Bohe- 
miennes  until  they  are  wild  with  drink, 
which  state  they  generally  attain  toward 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Af- 
ter the  traditional  Russian  fashion,  the  Bo- 
hemieimes keep  challenging  t  he  seigneurs 
to  drink,  and  excite  them  by  melodious 
recitative,  in  which  they  repeat  the  name 
of  each  guest,  emptying  at  the  same  time 
a  cup  of  champagne  or  spirits,  and  then 
passing  the  cup  to  the  one  named.  This 
invitation  is  never  refused,  and  these 
amiable  savages  finally  get  into  such  a 
condition  of  frenzy  and  enthusiasm  that 
they  fling  to  the  Bohemiennes  a  hundred 
rubles,  a  thousand  rubles  even,  and  then 
their  watches  and  chains  and  all  the  jew- 
elry they  may  have  about  their  persons. 

The  drinking  capacity  of  the  Russians 
passes  description.  On  one  occasion  we 
were  the  guests  of  a  Muscovite  seigneur 
who  had  invited  a  party  of  ten  to  the  Her- 
mitage Restaurant  to  supper,  together 
with  his  favorite1  Bohetnienne,  wdio  came, 
not  professionally,  but  as  a  guest,  accom- 
panied by  three  other  Bohemiennes,  and 
of  course  by  the  inseparable  tribesman 
as  director  and  guardian.  Such  is  the 
custom,  and  in  such  cases  the  Tsyganes 
would  feel  insulted  if  they  were  offered 
any  fee — a  delicacy  which  does  not  pre- 
vent them  accepting  presents  in  the  form 
of  ruble  notes  and  jewelry.  The  Bohe- 
miennes, it  must  be  added,  are  poor  eaters ; 
their  only  preferences  are  cold  sturgeon 
and  agourtsis,  <>r  salted  cucumbers,  of 
which  they  consume  enormous  quantities; 
as  for  drink,  anything  and  everything  is 
welcome.  Our  dinner  was  copious  and 
over-abundant,  according  to  the  Russian 
manner,  and  tilings  went  on  merrily  un- 
til two  o'clock,  when  we  and  our  host  re- 
tired, after  paying  the  bill  of  nearly  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  requesting  the  mai- 
tre  d'hoiel  to  provide  the  guests  who  re- 
mained with  whatever  they  might  require, 
of  course  at  the  host's  expense,  the  extra 
bill  to  be  paid  the  next  day.  Happening 
to  go  to  the  Hermitage  the  next  day,  we 
inquired  of  the  mailre  d'hote],  out  of  curi- 
osity, what  the  extras  had  amounted  to. 
The  genial  guests  whom  we  had  left  had 


remained  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  space  of  two  hours  had 
drunk  three  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
champagne  and  other  wines. 

From  the  Tsar  down  to  the  humblest 
mujik,  the  Russians  are  more  or  less  bar- 
barians, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  re- 
lined  West,  but  certainly  most  amiable 
barbarians,  so  far  as  foreigners  are  con- 
cerned. Their  hospitality  knows  no  lim- 
its; no  trouble  is  too  great  when  it  is  a 
question  of  obliging  a  foreign  visitor;  but 
charming  as  they  are,  you  are  constantly 
being  reminded  of  the  wildness  of  their 
real  underlying  nature  by  the  strange 
contrasts  of  delicacy  and  brutality,  of  civ- 
ilization and  barbarism,  which  their  daily 
life  offers.  To  hear  the  Russians  talk 
about  the  unwritten  contemporary  history 
of  their  social  and  national  life  is  like  lis- 
tening to  the  stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
The  true  narrative  of  Skobeleff's  career 
and  death,  and  the  true  narrative  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  assassination  of  the 
late  Tsar,  are  far  more  thrilling  and  ex- 
traordinary than  print  has  ever  told. 

As  an  example  of  the  strange  contrasts 
of  real  Russia  we  will  cite  two  anecdotes 
that  were  related  to  us  by  a  distinguished 
otlicial,  whose  intention  was  certainly  not 
to  throw  dust  in  our  eyes,  or  even  to 
astonish  us  beyond  measure.  The  con- 
versation happened  to  turn  upon  General 
Loris  Melikoff,  the  famous  chief  of  the 
dreaded  "third  section."  The  Emperor, 
we  were  told  by  our  informant,  had  given 
Loris  Melikoff  unbounded  power  to  act 
against  the  Nihilists,  and  had  virtually 
created  him  Vice-Emperor,  as  Melikoff 
himself  used  to  say.  Now  Melikoff  had 
discovered  that  one  of  the  leading  Nihil- 
ist chiefs  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
visiting  Count  Tolstoi,  the  novelist,  and 
one  day  he  went  out  to  Tolstoi's  country 
house.  Before  the  visitor  had  announced 
himself,  Tolstoi  recognized  him,  and  said  : 

"  You  are  Loris  Melikoff,  chief  of  the 
third  section.  Do  you  come  to  see  me 
officially,  or  as  a  private  man?  If  you 
come  officially,  here  are  my  keys;  search; 
open  everything.     You  are  free." 

"I  come  not  officially,"  replied  Meli- 
koff. 

"Very  good,"  answered  Tolstoi;  and 
calling  two  mujiks,  he  said  to  them, 
"Throw  this  man  out  of  the  house!" 

The  mujiks  obeyed  Tolstoi'  to  the 
letter,  and  Loris  Melikoff  had  to  accept 
this  treatment,  for  in  his  way  Tolstoi  is  a 
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mightier  man  even  than  "our  father  the 
Tsar."  In  the  eyes  of  the  Russian  people 
he  is  an  exceptional  being,  being  more 
than  a  saint,  and  almost  a  saviour. 

The  mention  of  Loris  Mel ikoff  brought 
up  another  anecdote.  Some  twelve  years 
ago  the  Emperor  sent  for  Mel  ikoff  and 
announced  to  him  that  the  plague  was 
raging  in  two  villages  of  the  empire,  and 
ordered  him  to  do  whatever  was  needful 
with  a  view  to  stopping  its  ravages,  at  the 
same  time  giving  him  unlimited  powers. 

Thereupon  Loris  Mel  ikoff  went  first  of 
all  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  informed 
him  that  he  should  perhaps  require  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  Emperor's  commands,  and  demanded 
a  credit  of  fifty  millions  of  rubles.  The 
Minister  of  Finance  made  a  long  face,  but 
was  unable  to  refuse.  Loris  Melikoff 
then  posted  to  thevillages  in  question,  and 
having  observed  the  situation,  he  tele- 
graphed for  twenty  fire-engines  to  be  sent 
from   the  neighboring  towns,  had  the 


pumps  charged  with  petroleum,  and  or- 
dered the  firemen  to  approach  the  villages 
by  night,  inundate  the  cottages  with  pe- 
troleum, setthem  on  fire,  and  savenobody. 
The  order  was  executed:  the  cottages  and 
their  few  hundred  inhabitants  —  men, 
women,  children,  and  cattle — were  burnt 
to  ashes,  and  those  two  villages  disappear- 
ed from  the  map  of  Russia  and  from  the 
registers  of  the  empire.  The  measure  was 
radical,  but  it  stamped  out  the  plague 
effectually.  Loris  Melikoff  thereupon  re- 
ported to  the  Emperor  that  his  commands 
had  been  executed,  and  then  called  on  the 
Minister  of  Finance  to  tell  him  that  out 
of  the  credit  of  fifty  millions  of  rubles 
granted  to  him  he  had  spent  only  two 
hundred  rubles  to  buy  petroleum,  and  that 
consequently  his  Excellency  the  Minister 
could  dispose  of  the  balance. 

In  both  of  these  stories,  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  to  be  literally  exact,  we 
find  that  curious  mixture  of  the  grandi- 
ose, of  ostentation,  and  of  barbaric  reck- 
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lessness  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
Russian  temperament. 

Let  us  now  return  to  popular  Mos- 
cow, for  although  the  wealthy  Musco- 
vite, both  of  the  old  and  of  the  new 
school,  has  marked  individuality,  and 
although  the  strong  divisions  of  classes 
are  very  striking,  yet  Moscow  derives 
its  present  physiognomy  chiefly  from 
its  busy  lower  classes,  and  from  its 
streets  full  of  merchants  and  peasants 
wh  o  go  about  on  foot  in  the  antifpje 
Russian  garb,  and  sweat  over  tea-pots 
in  modest  traktirs.  In  all  our  wander- 
ings in  Russia  we  remarked  the  extreme 
piety  of  the  people,  the  multitude  of  sa- 
cred pictures,  and  the  incessant  cross- 
ings and  genuflections:  hut  nowhere 
are  the  manifestations  of  religious  feel- 
ing more  conspicuous  than  in  the  streets 
of  Moscow.  In  a  previous  article  we 
have  explained  the  exceptionally  sacred 
character  of  the  whole  city,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Kremlin,  within  whose 
precincts  there  is  a  constant  succession 
of  pilgrims,  men  and  women,  who  pros- 
trate themselves  before  its  churches, 
and  go  round  the  walls  of  the  various 
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shrines,  kissing  image  afterimage  and  relic 
after  relic.  Outside  the  Kremlin  also  these 
pilgrims  find  plenty  of  churches,  chapels, 
and  shrines. 

The  most  sacred  of  all  the  minor  chap- 
els is  that  of  the  Iversky  Virgin,  situ- 
ated at  the  Iversky  Gate.  The  exterior 
walls  of  this  chapel  are  built  of  imitation 
marble;  the  pilasters  are  of  imitation  mal- 
achite; the  roof  is  a  sky-blue  cupola, 
spangled  with  gilt  stars,  the  facade  is 
panelled  with  paintings  of  saints  framed 
in  embossed  brass:  in  front  is  a  sort  of 
platform  raised  three  steps  from  the 
ground.  So  great  and  incessant  is  the 
concourse  of  worshippers  that  the  steps 
and  platform  are  made  of  iron,  that  being 
the  only  material  that  will  resist  the  wear 
and  tear  of  pious  boots  for  any  length  of 
time.  Inside,  the  chapel  glitters  with  bur- 
nished brass  and  burning-  tapers,  amidst 
which  is  enthroned  the  miraculous  image 
of  the  Iberian  Mother  of  God.  a  copy  made 
in  1648  from  the  original  wonder-work- 
ing icon  at  Mount  Athos.  The  image  is 
of  the  usual  Byzantine  tj'pe,  of  a  dark 
bi'own  color,  with  a  big  jewel  on  the  brow 
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and  another  on  each  shoulder,  and  on  the 
head  a  net  of  real  pearls  and  a  brilliant 
crown  of  precious  stones.  When  the 
Tsar  arrives  at  Moscow,  the  first  thing 
lie  does  is  to  go  and  worship  this  image; 
from  morning  until  night  there  is  a  throng 
of  people  round  the  door  of  the  little 
chapel,  and  in  front  of  it  a  double  line  of 
mendicant  nuns  and  beggars  of  various 
kinds.  The  wonder-working  Iberian  Vir- 
gin also  pays  visits  in  the  town,  travelling 
in  a  big  coach  drawn  by  four  horses  har- 
nessed abreast,  and  driven  by  a  coachman 
bareheaded,  while  behind  stand  two  lack- 
eys, also  bareheaded. 

A  frequent  sight  in  the  streets  is  a  party 
of  prisoners  escorted  by  soldiers.  At  Mos- 
cow is  the  Perissilnii  Zamok.  the  prison  or 
depot  for  Siberia,  whence  during  spring 
and  summer  the  convicts  are  despatched, 
the  first  Monday  of  each  month,  in  troops 
numbering  several  hundreds.  The  rail- 
way conveys  them  to  Nijnii-Novgorod. 
where  they  are  embarked  on  boats  and 
carried  down  the  Volga  to  Samara,  and 
thence  by  rail  to  Orenburg,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Russia  in  Asia.    From  Orenburg 
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the  exiles  continue  their  route  on  foot,  and 
often  they  have  to  march  a  whole  year 
before  they  reach  the  distant  spot  in  vast 
Siberia  which  has  been  assigned  to  them 
as  a  dwelling. 


How  many  rambles  we  might  yet  take 
in  the  streets  of  Moscow!  How  many 
pages  we  might  write  about  its  museums, 
its  theatres,  its  schools,  its  innumerable 
charitable  institutions,  its  wonderful 
foundling  hospital  with  its  six  hundred 
nurses  and  thousands  of  babies,  its  bath- 
houses, its  traktirs,  its  watch-towers  and 
fire-brigades!  Moscow  is  truly  the  mir- 
ror of  Russia — a  city  of  violent  contrasts, 
a  mixture  of  Europe  and  Asia;  its  leading 
families  are  Lithuanians,  Finns,  Tartars, 
Tcherkesses,  old  Russians — a  mixture  of 
Aryan  Slavs  and  of  elements  from  the 
East. 

Our  parting  impression  of  Moscow7  "was- 
the  sound  of  the  evening  chimes  and  a 
vision  of  the  Kremlin  at  sunset. 

We  left  the  Kremlin  through  the  Iv- 
ersky  Gate,  and  passing  the  venerated 
chapel,  Ave  followed  the  rosy  white  wall 
of  the  Kitai-Gorod  until  the  sound  of 
a  bell  caused  us  to  look  upward.  Over- 
topping the  battlemented  wall  rose  the 
silhouette  of  a  square  tower.  The  tower 
was  pierced  by  four  ai'ched  openings,  and 
inside  were  hung  from  huge  beams  great 
bellsand  small  bells.  Two  men  were  pull- 
ing to  and  fro  the  clapper  of  the  great  bell ; 
another  man  and  a  boy  -were  striking  the 
smaller  bells  with  hammers,  and  playing 
that  gay  carillon  that  suggests  the  lively 
and  grotesque  contortions  and  leaps  of  the 
national  Kamarinsky  dance.  In  the  twi- 
light the  white  tower  and  its  green  cupola 
stood  out  brilliantly  and  distinctly,  while 
the  beams,  the  bells,  the  ropes,  and  the 
bell-ringers  formed  soft  black  silhouettes 
against  the  evening  sky. 


*68fe     /I^k  TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

fSBPsls^       BY  WILL1AM  wokdswortu- 

j j-js  ' '■>'  (  »T  the  whole  warbling  grove  in  concert  heard. 
|  %^h-f^0y''     When  sunshine  follows  shower,  the  breast  can  thrill 
Like  the  first  summons,  Cuckoo!  of  thy  bill, 
'  Yffw'         With  its  twin  notes  inseparably  paired. 

The  captive  'mid  damp  vaults  unsunned,  unaired, 

Measuring  the  periods  of  his  lonely  doom, 

That  cry  can  reach;  and  to  the  sick  man's  room 

Sends  gladness,  by  no  languid  smile  declared. 

The  lordly  eagle-race  through  hostile  search 

Ala  v  perish  ;  time  may  come  when  never  more 

The  wilderness  shall  hear  the  lion  roar; 

But,  long  as  cock  shall  crow  from  household  perch 

To  rouse  the  dawn,  soft  gales  shall  speed  thy  wing, 

And  thy  erratic  voice  be  faithful  to  the  Spring! 
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LL  Bohemian  ways  lead  to 
Fleet  Street,  and  thither 

fel    us    direct,   our  steps 

when  the  dock  strikes 
ten.      If   we   are  near 
enough    to    hear  the 
strokes   rung   out  from 
t  he  graceful  spi  re  of  St. 
5ride's  we  shall  be  for 
unate,  for  in  ;ill  London 
here  are  no  bells  and 
cnimes    so  musical. 
A I  most  underneath 
this   spire   is  a  nar 
row,  dark  lit t  le  streel . 
about    one  hun- 
dred yards  long, 
into    which  we 
must,     turn,  and 
then  a  row  of  glar- 
ing lamps  over  a 
public    house  at 

the  bottom  of  the  street  lures  us  on.  That, 
hall  of  dazzling  light  is,  in  fact,  our  desti- 
nation for  the  moment,  and  when  we  draw 
near  you  can  read  in  antique  characters 
inscri  bed  across  I  he  front, 

ijc  Qlnticnt  Society  of  (ffogcrs. 

In  the  window  is  a  large  placard  with  this 
inscription:  "Ye  Ancient  Society  of  Co- 
gers.  Established  1755.  Strangers  Are 
Invited.    Admission  Free.  TheQuestion 

for  Discussion  This  Evening  Will  He  " 

(and  here  the  subject  is  written  in  every 
morning).  "The  Chair  Will  Be  Taken 
at  Nine  O'clock."  In  the  centre  of  this 
announcement  is  a  picture  of  the  interior 
of  Cogers'  Hall,  the  quaintest  old  place 
you  can  imagine.  It,  is  a,  long,  narrow, 
wainscoted  room,  with  vaulted  roof;  in 
a  niche  at  the  further  end  sits  the  chair- 
man, and  about  the  long  tables  are  gath- 
ered a  numerous  company,  smoking  slen- 
der "church  wardens."  drinking  beer,  and 
listening  to  a  speaker  who  stands  in  the 
foreground.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
scene  we  are  going  to  look  upon  within, 
for  the  pictured  company  are  in  the  wigs, 
ruffles,  and  smallclothes  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  room  is  not  the  one  we 
are  about  to  enter,  but  the  original  ( Sogers1 
Hall,  in  Shoe  Lane,  distant  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  here.  If  was  their 
home  for  more  than  a  century,  and  they 


left  it  for  their  present  quarters  only  a 
few  years  hack.  After  the  above,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  explain  further  that 
the  Society  of  Cogers  is  a  semi-political 
debating  club.  Where  it  got  its  name 
nobody  knows.  The  Cogers  themselves 
insist  on  the  pron u nciat ion  of  Cogcr  with 
a  long  o.  This  must  not  be  forgotten  in 
the  presence  of  the  fraternity,  for  it  is  a 
point  on  which  t  hey  arc  naf  u rally  touchy  ; 
and  there  is  something  else  you  should 
bear  in  mind  on  entering  their  meeting- 
room:  it  is  etiquette  always  to  lift  your 
hat  to  the  company  as  you  cross  the 
threshold. 

Passing  through  the  public-house  bar, 
with  its  glittering  background  of  mirrors 
and  colored  bott  les  and  dash ing bar-maids, 
we  conic  to  a  little  door  that  introduces 
us  with  a  creak  and  a  bang  into  the  pre 
sence  <>f  t  he  honorable  Society.  The  place 
looks  like  a  big  old  fashioned  school -room, 
with  oak-  tables  and  wooden  bottomed 
chairs  and  forms  enough  to  seat  a  hun- 
dred people;  and  its  low  ceiling,  quaint 
fireplace,  and  panelled  wainscoting-,  be- 
hind which  you  may  sometimes  hear  rats 
scurrying,  spea  k  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Upon  the  wall  hang  numerous  portraits 
of  distinguished  Cogers  of  a  past  genera- 
tion, and  though  to  the  cold  eye  of  the 
outsider  these  works  of  art,  are  far  from 
being  masterpieces,  the  Cogers  regard 
them,  and  the  great  chair  of  their  "Grand," 
with  the  utmost  pride  and  veneration. 
The  chair,  which  stands  on  a  dais  at  the 
top  of  the  room,  is  bigger  than  the  famous 
Coronation  Chair  at  Westminster,  elabo- 
rately carved  and  ornamented,  and  has 
been  in  their  possession  for  a  century  or 
more.  It  is  partly  hidden  by  the  table 
and  desk  on  which  the  chairman,  or 
" Grand,"  as  they  call  him,  keeps  his  pa- 
pers, his  mallet,  his  pipe,  and  his  grog. 
The  "  Vice-Grand  ''and  secretary  sit,  at  his 
righl  and  left,  and  the  prominent  Cogers 
are  grouped  about  the  neighboring  ta- 
llies. Each  has  his  favorite  seat,  always 
respected  by  the  others,  the  new-comers 
modestly  seating  themselves  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  room,  till  months  or  years  of 
loyal  attendance  gives  them  the  recog- 
nized right  to  sit  among  the  elect. 

Though  one  lifts  his  hat  to  the  com- 
pany on  entering,  nobody  thinks  of  tak- 
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ing  it  off,  except  the  "Grand"  and  the 
member  who  is  addressing  the  House. 
There  is  one  other  hatless  individual  in 
the  room,  and  a  very  important  function- 
ary he  is,  by-the-way.  I  mean  the  waiter, 
in'  immaculate  evening  dress,  whom  we 
find  standing  beside  us  almost  the  mo- 
ment we  are  seated.    In  an  incredibly 


with  such  a  field  for  character  study. 
There  seem  to  be  men  of  all  ages,  classes, 
and  conditions  —  well-to-do  tradesmen, 
budding  lawyers,  newspaper  reporters, 
clerks,  a  small  sprinkling  who  might  be 
artisans  or  petty  tradesmen,  and  a  good 
many  whose  occupation  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  guess.    It  is  a  thoroughly  respect- 
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short  space  of  time  he  vanishes  and  re- 
appears with  whatever  we  have  ordered, 
makes  change  by  lightning  calculation, 
and  is  off  like  a  bird.  The  favorite  bever- 
ages are  ale  and  stout,  served  in  huge  low- 
bodied  goblets  that  were  in  fashion  about 
the  year  1S05.  You  may  have  spirits  if 
you  like,  or  coffee,  but  nearly  everybody 
drinks  stout  and  smokes  a  pipe,  and  the 
clean,  long  stemmed  "  church- wardens  " 
and  matches  scattered  about  the  tables  are 
free  to  all. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  audience. 
An  artist  who  went  there  with  me  one 
evening  said  he  had  never  in  his  life  met 


able  company,  intense  in  its  enthusiasms, 
almost  violent  in  its  applause,  but  always 
well  disciplined  and  good-humored.  If. 
in  the  heat  of  debate,  a  Coger  is  guilty  of 
unfairness  or  disrespect  toward  another 
speaker,  he  is  promptly  called  to  order, 
and  never  fails  to  apologize.  In  fact,  the 
tone  of  judicial  fairness  and  rough  polite- 
ness that  prevails  here  is  delightful  to  wit- 
ness ;  especially  if  we  have  just  come  from 
another  discussion  room  I  shall  describe 
later  on,  or  if  we  contrast  it  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  wild 
Irish  night.  The  Cogers  are  not  very 
punctual  people,  and  when  the  meeting  is 
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called  to  order  the  benches  are  generally 
but  half  tilled.  The  "Grand"  from  his 
throne  announces  the  question  that  has 
been  chosen  for  discussion,  and  sometimes 
opens  the  debate  himself.  Oftener  he  in- 
vites some  prominent  member  to  make 
the  opening-  speech,  which  is  not  expected 
to  exceed  twenty  minutes  in  length,  and 
is  calm  and  judicial  in  tone.  By  the  time 
this  speech  is  over  the  house  is  crowded, 
and  when  tin'  applause  dies  away  there 
are  plenty  of  men  ready  to  reply.  If  the 
opening  address  happens  to  have  been  by 
a  Conservative,  the  Liberals  proceed  to 
lay  bare  the  fallacies  of  his  argument, 
and  then  some  Radical  hastens  in  turn 
to  scoff  at  his  two  predecessors,  and  to 
proclaim  the  advanced  statesmanship  of 
his  own  party.  By  this  time  the  house 
is  becoming  warmed  up,  and  the  telling 
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points  of  each  speaker  are  greeted  by  his 
partisans  with  vociferous  "•Hear!  "ears!*' 
the  hammering  of  fists  upon  the  tables, 
the  tinkling  of  spoons  and  pipes  against 
the  tumblers,  and  thumping  of  umbrellas 
and  sticks  upon  the  floor. 

When  I  first  knew  the  Cogers  and  the 
neighboring  debating  clubs  their  discus- 
sions were  not  limited  to  politics,  but  cov- 
ered a  wide  field.  They  were  specially 
fond  of  mysterious  murder  trials,  and 
great  law  cases  like  that  of  the  Tichborne 


claimant  i  which  they  re-tried  in  all  its 
curious  phases),  the  Bradlaugh  and  Be 
sant  and  Weldon  cases,  and  other  causes 
celebres,  were  tried  in  these  amateur 
courts  of  justice  in  calm  disregard  of  the 
proceedings  elsewhere,  the  trial  some- 
times occupying  several  consecutive  even- 
ings, and  the  verdict,  taken  by  show  of 
hands,  often  differing  from  that  of  the 
courts.  It  has  been  a  time-honored  cus- 
tom of  all  these  clubs,  I  think,  to  devote 
Saturday  evenings  to  discussing  the  polit- 
ical "  events  of  the  week,*  and  within  half 
a  dozen  years  politics  seem  to  have  driven 
every  other  subject  out  of  the  arena. 

The  Cogers  are  proud  of  having  num- 
bered several  historical  characters  in  their 
list  of  members.  In  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  John  Wilkes,  the  famous 
politician  and  city  magnate,  was  one  of 
them.  Curran.  afterwai'd  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  Ireland,  was  a  Temple  student 
about  1770.  and  began  at  Cogers'  Hall 
the  development  of  his  splendid  gift  of 
eloquence.  Two  other  law  students,  who 
afterward  rose  to  eminence.  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell,  the  "Liberator."  in  1794.  and  Judge 
Keogh.  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
got  their  first  training  in  oratorv  under 
the  same  hospitable  roof. 

It  is  delightful  to  watch  the  tactics  of 
these  subtle  amateur  statesmen,  the  ingen- 
ious traps  they  lay  for  each  other,  their 
skill  in  evading  pursuit  and  unmasking  the 
enemy,  their  circumlocutions  to  introduce 
some  favorite  metaphor  or  telling  quota- 
tion or  anecdote.  They  have  learned  each 
other's  tricks  of  rhetoric  and  usual  line  of 
argument,  and  each  has  his  own  way  of 
dealing  with  the  various  types  of  enemy. 
One,  for  example,  likes  to  begin  his  speech 
with  ironical  compliments  and  congratu- 
lations to  the  last  speaker  upon  his  "very 
eloquent  and  lucid  argument  to  which 
we  have  all  listened  with  admiration," 
but  which  he  forthwith  undertakes  to 
show  is  based  upon  something  little  short 
of  imbecility.  Another  contemptuously 
sneers  at  his  high-flown  adversary,  ridi- 
cules his  logic,  and  sets  right  bis  facts; 
while  a  third  attacks  his  foe  with  vehe- 
mence, branding  him  with  unfairness, 
and  pleading  his  own  cause  with  sten- 
torian lungs  and  crushing  energy.  This 
last  never  fails  to  bring  down  the  house, 
for  the  house  loves  energy,  and  the  ma- 
jority here,  like  the  world  in  general, 
have  neither  time  nor  capacity  for  original 
thinking,  but  accept  anything  that  is  told 
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them  with  emphasis  and  an  air  of  convic- 
tion. 

As  I  look  back  upon  the  evenings  I 
have  spent  with  the  Cogers,  various  types 
of  people  rise  before  me  whom  I  have 
often  seen  there,  and  expect  to  see  again, 
for  they  are  perennial.  There  is  the 
utterly  unpromising  individual,  he  of  the 
oyster  eye  and  vacant  wooden  face,  whose 
thoughts  appear  to  be  centred  on  a  hole 
in  the  ceiling.  You  would  as  soon  expect 
champagne  out  of  a  teapot  as  eloquence 
from  that  small  round  mouth;  but  when 
he  gets  on  his  le»'s  you  are  surprised  to 
find  him  one  of  the  keenest  and  readiest 
debaters  in  the.  room,  and  he  carries  all 
before  him.  There  is  the  radical  reformer, 
pessimist,  and  fire-eater,  who  seems  to  re- 
gard every  speaker  as  his  natural  enemy, 
and  tries  after  each  speech  to  get  the  floor 
and  express  his  accumulating  indignation. 
There  is  the  tedious  logician,  with  statis- 
tics and  parliamentary  reports  and  the 
world's  history  always  on  tap.  There 
an-  generally  several  of  him;  but  the  most 
exasperating  of  them  all  that  I  can  re- 
member is  no  longer  there  ;  he  was  a 
broad,  squat  man,  with  a  small  apple  head, 
hut,  a  waist  like  a  barrel,  and  people  used 
to  -,i  v  he  stored  up  his  knowledge  beneath 
his  ample  waistcoat,  instead  of  in  the 
usual  place.  If  lie  only  would  have  kept 
it  there!  But  lie  had  a  way  of  firing  off 
a  running  fusillade  of  interruptions  and 
trivial  corrections,  often  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment in  a  speech,  so  as  to  totally  w7reck 


sometimes  a  fine  burst  of  eloquence. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  many  character- 
istic types  that  may  be  found  any  even- 
ing in  this  interesting  assembly. 

If  we  are  to  see  the  other  discussion 
forums  it  will  be  time  for  us  to  take  leave 
of  the  Cogers  when  the  bells  of  St.  Bride's 
chime  the  half- hour.  A  walk  of  two 
minutes  down  Fleet  Street  brines  us  to 
a  tall  new  freestone  building  labelled  on 
the  lamp  "The  Green  Dragon,'" and  wear- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  public-house  and 
tavern,  which  it  is.  Across  the  window 
is  inscribed  in  permanent  letters:  The 
Temple  Discussion  Forum.  Establish- 
ed 1667.  And  underneath  is  posted  up 
every  morning  a  paper  announcing  the 
subject  of  the  evening's  debate,  and  in- 
viting strangers  to  enter  and  engage  in 
the  discussion.  This  is  the  oldest,  by 
more  than  a  century,  of  the  existing  dis- 
cussion forums,  and  until  recently  was 
the  most  crowded  and  most  interesting  of 
them  all.  If  it  is  no  longer  so  resorted 
to  by  the  debaters  and  habitues  of  the 
old  type,  their  falling  off  is  probably 
due  to  two  causes  :  first,  the  recent 
death  of  Mr.  Ross,  the  chairman  who  had 
watched  over  its  councils  for  more  than 
twenty  years  with  great  ability;  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  modernizing  and  beautifying' 
of  their  assembly-room  has,  perhaps, 
caused  the  old  habitues  to  feel  themselves 
no  longer  at  home  under  the  old  roof. 
You  will  understand  this  better  if  I  tell 
you  what  the  place  was  when  I  first  knew 
it,  and  continued  to  be  till  about  two- 
years  ago,  when  the  Green  Di'agon,  from 
cellar  to  attic,  was  reconstructed  on  the 
latest  architectural  principles.  The  ori- 
ginal Green  Dragon  which  stood  on  this 
site  was  one  of  the  last  buildings  destroy- 
ed in  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  which  was- 
subdued  when  it  reached  the  Temple  and 
St.  Dunstan's  Church,  only  a  few  doors 
west  of  this  spot.  When  Fleet  Street  was 
rebuilt  in  1667  a  new  Green  Dragon  rose 
from  the  ashes  of  the  old  one,  and  soon 
became  conspicuous  in  a  political  way,  for 
several  "no-popery"  clubs  met  here  dur- 
ing the  Popish  Plot,  and  "from  the  win- 
dows," says  Thornbury,  "Roger  North 
stood  to  see  the  shouting,  torch-waving 
procession  pass  along  to  burn  the  Pope's 
elligv  at  Temple  Bar,"  which  was  only  a 
stone's-throw  distant.  Here  was  founded 
the  "Temple  Discussion  Forum,"  which 
for  more  than  two  centuries  has  been  by 
turns  a  cradle  of  eloquence  and  practice- 
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ground  of  argument  and  a  seething  polit- 
ical maelst roin.  Generations  of  incipient 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  and  Q.C.'s 
have  made  their  maiden  speeches  here, 
and  these  walls  have  echoed  the  budding 
eloquence  of  many  a  future  Lord  Chancel 
lor.  My  knowledge  of  the  place. even  from 
tradition,  does  not,  go  beyond  the  period 
when  Mr.  Ross,  the  veteran  chairman, 
guided  its  councils.  "Old  Ross."  as  he 
was  affectionately  called  by  his  disciples, 
was  a  remarkable  man  in  many  ways. 
Not  only  was  he  an  admirable  speaker, 
hut.  as  chairman,  he  possessed  great  tact, 
discernment,  and  coolness,  which  were 
sometimes  put  to  the  severest  tests,  as  I 
shall  presently  show.  He  was  a  man  of 
profound  and  varied  knowledge,  one  of 
the  best  Greek  scholars  in  the  kingdom, 
a  strong  and  graceful  writer,  and  a  con- 
trihutor  to  several  of  the  leading  period- 
icals of  London,  including,  1  think,  the 
Times.  With  all  these  qualities  lie  pos- 
sessed another  that  eminently  litted  him 
for  his  post:  he  knew  how  to  combine 
the  easy-going  ways  of  the  Bohemian 
with  the  refinement  of  a  gentleman,  to  be 
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genial  and  responsive  yet  dignified  and 
firm,  to  the  most  motley  assembly,  it 
seems  to  me.  that  was  ever  gathered  to- 
gether in  one  room. 

It,  was  quite  by  accident  that  I  discov- 
ered the  place  one  evening  many  years 
ago,  when  I  dodged  into  an  open  door- 
was-  to  escape  a  sudden  shower.  Down  a 
long  passage  was  a  leather-padded  door, 
with  an  oval  glass  window  in  it  marked 
Discussion  Forum.  I  shall  never  forget 
my  surprise  and  delight  when  I  found 
myself  within,  seated  upon  a  bench  of 
adamantine  hardness,  and  looked  about 
on  the  quaint  old  room.  It  was  long  and 
narrow  and  low  between  decks  like  the 
cabin  of  a  ship,  and,  also  like  a  ship,  it 
had  forms,  or  settees,  along  each  wall 
behind  a  row  of  mahogany  tables,  and 
above,  near  the  ceiling,  was  a  row  of 
square  port-holes  for  window's.  Two  cen- 
turies of  soot  and  tobacco  smoke  had  dyed 
the  floor,  the  walls  and  ceiling,  the  wood- 
en-bottomed chairs  and  forms,  to  nearly 
the  same  color  as  the  rude  old  fireplace. 
At  the  top  of  the  room,  on  a  great  ma- 
hogany and  horse-hair  throne,  sat  the 
chairman,  "Old  Ross,"'  in  his  long  gray 
beard  like  the  figure  of  Father  Time,  but 
with  a  glass  of  steaming  toddy  before  him 
instead  of  the  traditional  hour-glass,  and 
a  very  large  pipe  between  his  teeth.  On 
the  wall  above  Old  Ross  hung  a  quaint 
old  mirror,  flanked  by  a  fine  portrait  of 
George  Washington  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  by  an  elderly  gentleman  in  the 
costume  of  1830,  and  wearing  various  jew- 
elled orders  and  decorations.  The  further 
decorations  of  the  walls  were  limited  to 
framed  placards  with  various  tempting 
inscriptions.  Here  ale  and  stout  were 
served  in  huge  pewter  tankards,  spirits  in 
glasses,  hot  water  in  antique  metal  pots 
with  lids,  replenished  now  and  then  from 
a  steaming  kettle  on  the  hob.  These  deli- 
cacies were  distributed  by  two  perspiring 
waiters  in  draggled  evening  dress,  who 
flew  about  balancing  trays  of  glasses  and 
pewters  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  mum- 
bling in  undertones  to  their  customers: 
"Two  of  Scotch  for  you,  sir.  Thanky, 
sir.-'  "Pint  of  bitter,  sir.  Tuppence 
change,  sir.  Thanks."  "  Hot  water,  sir? 
Yes.  sir''— all  in  a  breath.  Everything  in 
the  room  spoke  of  a  by-gone  age,  when 
the  world  was  not  so  rectangular  and 
commonplace  as  it  is  now. 

Put,  if  the  room  was  fascinating,  what 
shall  I  say  of  the  people  who  sat  smoking 
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at  a  score  of  tables,  waiting  for  the  debate 
to  begin  ?  It  was  a  company  that  would 
have  delighted  Hogarth  and  tin-own  La- 
vater  into  a  frenzy.  Such  variety  of 
heads,  of  physiognomy  and  make-up, 
such  strongly  marked  character  and  clear- 
cut  individuality  and  wonderful  clothes, 
one  might  go  far  to  see.  Here  a  swell 
from  May  fair  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  barge- 
man from  the  docks,  a  colored  student 
from  1 1 10  Temple,  a  prosperous  merchant; 
opposite,  a  Strand  shopkeeper,  a  printer,  a 
journalist,  a  lawyer,  in  a  row.  The  same 
diversity  extended  all  round  the  room,  and 
there  seemed  to  he  no  two  men  alike.  As 
at  the  Cogers',  there  were  always  many 
elderly  men  who  looked  as  if  they  had 
passed  their  whole  lives  here,  and  much  of 
the  speaking  was  by  them.  Old  Ross  used 
generally  to  make  the  opening  speech 
himself  at  half-past  nine,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  there  was  hardly  a  vacant  seat  in 
the  room.  Later  than  ten  one  could  not 
expect  more  than  standing  room,  and  I 
have  known  many  to  stand  contentedly 
for  half  the  evening  listening  to  the  stir- 
ring speeches  made  by  these  veteran 
statesmen  when  it  happened  to  be  a  "  field 
night,"  for  the  debates  were  often  brilliant 
in  those  days,  and  would  have  done  honor 
to  the  House  of  Commons  at  its  best. 

After  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851,  and  the 
sudden  leap  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
into  the  throne  of  France,  the  occupant 
of  the  famous  horse-hair  throne  in  Fleet 
Street  called  upon  his  little  Parliament 
to  consider  what  should  be  the  attitude 
of  England  toward  the  new  Emperor. 
Their  deliberations,  which  lasted  for  sev- 
eral evenings,  and  were  conducted  with  a 
good  deal  of  acrimony,  came  somehow  to 
the  ears  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  consider- 
ed the  matter  sufficiently  important  to  be 
referred  to  in  a  diplomatic  communica- 
tion to  the  British  government.  The  joy 
of  the  "House"  when  this  news  became 
known  may  be  imagined.  It  was  a  proud 
day  for  Old  Ross  and  his  followers,  who 
never  tired  of  alluding  to  it  in  their 
speeches  in  after- years,  and  the  tradition 
of  it  will  be  handed  down  as  long  as  there 
is  a  Green  Dragon. 

I  often  wonder  what  has  become  of  the 
orators  and  statesmen  who  used  to  reap- 
pear so  faithfully  night  after  night  in 
their  familiar  seats  at  the  old  place.  A 
few  are  faithful  still,  some  no  doubt  have 
gone  to  a  better  world,  but  many  more 
have  faded  out  of  view,  like  the  clouds 
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from  their  long-stemmed  pipes,  and  the 
very  walls  that  listened  to  them  and  to 
generations  of  their  predecessors  have 
now  resolved  themselves  into  frigid  and 
repellent  newness.  Since  the  Green  Drag- 
on has  renewed  his  youth,  and  become 
bright  and  beautiful  to  look  upon,  he  is 
no  longer  the  lovable  old  dragon  we  used 
to  know.  One  of  the  old  habitues  sat 
beside  me  the  other  evening,  waiting  for 
the  debate  to  open,  and  we  fell  into  con- 
versation. 

"The  old  place  is  changed,  sadly 
changed,"  said  he;  "it's  not  much  good 
now.  These  modern  improvements  will 
be  the  death  of  it.  Why  don't  they  put 
in  electric  lights  and  steam  heating,  and 
hire  an  orchestra  to  play  between  the 
speeches,  I  wonder  ?  Most  of  the  old  set 
have  deserted,  but  I've  been  coining  here 
these  forty  years  and  more,  and  don't 
know  where  else  to  go.  You'll  find  there's 
no  real  discussion  here  now:  nothing  but 
jaw."  And  the  old  gentleman  took  a  sip 
of  his  steaming  "  Irish  hot"  with  an  air  of 
melancholy. 

When  the  debate  began,  however,  I 
found  that  though  the  background  and 
many  of  the  faces  were  new,  the  peculiar 
features  of  Green  Dragon  oratory  were  not 
only  maintained,  but  intensified.  I  found 
the  same  rough  eloquence  and  strong  con- 
victions, only  a  little  rougher  and  a  little 
stronger  than  of  yore;  the  same  vigorous 
argument,  and  the  same  boisterously  ap- 
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preciative  audience:  and  I  felt  bound  to 
tell  the  old  gentleman  at  parting  that  I 
feared  he  was  inclined,  like  me.  not  to 
give  modern  improvements  their  due. 

A  sharp  drive  of  fifteen  minutes  in  a 
hansom  will  bring  ns  to  the  Peacock, 
a  famous  old  posting-inn  in  the  High 
Street  of  Islington,  in  which  flourishes 
one  of  the  most  interesting  discussion 
forums  in  London.  My  affections  are 
divided  between  this  place  and  the 
Cogers* :  but  when  it  comes  to  comparing 
the  quality  of  their  debates.  I  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  give  the  Peacock  the  preference. 
The  club  is  not  an  old  one:  it  was  found- 
ed only  in  187'J:  hut  the  inn  where  it 
s  its  meetings  four  times  a  week  was 
built  in  1564,  and  though  it  has  been 
restored  once  or  twice  and  partially  re- 
built, iias  never  taken  down  its  sign  or 
closed  its  doors  as  an  inn  since  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  room  in  which 
the  debating  society  holds  its  councils  is 
memorable  in  another  way.  for  Charles 


Dickens  immortalized  it  by  making  it  the 
rendezvous  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  with 
Squeers  and  his  pupils,  when  they  took 
coach  for  Dothehoys  Hall.  Here,  on 
Mondays.  Tuesdays.  Fridays,  and  Satur- 
days, assemble  a  numerous  company, 
often  more  than  one  hundred  people,  to 
discuss  the  political  events  of  the  day.  I 
hardly  need  describe  the  scene,  it  is  so 
iike  the  meetings  at  Cogers'  Hall  and  the 
Green  Dragon  of  old  days.  There  are 
the  familiar  smoke-stained  walls,  the 
placards  and  quaint  old  mirrors,  the 
throne  and  its  historic  occupant,  with  his 
pipe  and  glass  of  something-and-water. 
the  polished  tables,  hard  seats,  flaring 
gas  jets,  tropical  heat,  clouds  of  tobacco 
smoke,  and  incense  of  malt  and  alcohol 
from  countless  tankards  and  tumblers, 
the  rough  eloquence  of  the  orator,  jingle 
of  gla>ses.  interruptions,  cheers,  hammer- 
ing of  lists  on  the  mahogany,  the  nimble 
waiters  and  their  orders  in  stage-whis- 
pers— in  a  word,  the  older  forums  are 
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here  reproduced  in  :ill  essential  particu- 
lars. But  you  will  not  be  long  in  the 
room  before  you  are  struck  by  two  of  its 
features — tbe  incisive  vigor  of  tbe  speak- 
ers, and  tbe  admirable  tact  and  grip  of 
the  chairman.  Disorder  and  unparlia- 
mentary language  or  conduct  are  not 
tolerated  here  for  a  moment,  and  tbe  dis- 
cipline is  perfect.  The  company  is  as 
varied  in  character  as  those  we  have  seen 
at  the  Fleet  Street  forums,  but  its  tone  is 
higher,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  larger 
sprinkling  of  professional  men. 

Another  drive  of  three  miles,  this  time 
in  a  westerly  direction,  brings  us  to 
two  rival  discussion  forums  in  the  Mary- 
lebone  Road,  both  connected  with  public- 
houses,  and  both  admitting  strangers. 
The  Portman  Debating  Society,  which  is 
a  sort  of  proprietary  club  on  a  small 
scale,  has  met  for  many  years  at  the  Port- 
man  Anus,  but  only  on  Saturday  even- 
ings, and  the  questions  for  debate  are 
limited,  I  think,  to  politics  and  political 
economy.  The  local  M.P.  takes  great 
interest  in  the  club,  and 
sometimes  engages  in  the 
discussions,  which  are  car- 
ried on  with  much  spirit. 

The  above  -  mentioned 
are,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  discussion  forums  of 
the  old  type  now  existing 
in  London.  Several  oth- 
ers have  nourished 
passed  away  within 
recollection,  and  in 
history  of  London  there  is 
frequent  mention  of  simi- 
lar institutions  that  were 
carried  on  for  a  generation 
or  two  and  then  broken 
up.  Even  as  far  back  as 
1659  there  was  a  debating 
society  called  the  "Rota 
Club,"'  that  met  at  the 
Turk's  Head  Coffee-house, 
in  New  Palace  Yard,  for 
the  public  discussion  of 
current  politics  and  the 
dissemination  of  republi- 
can opinions.  I  fancy  that 
was  about  the  earliest  of 
the  public -house  forums. 
One  of  the  most  curious  I 
know  of  was  the  "Flash 
Coves'  Parliament."  which 
flourished  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century  in  Drury 


Lane,  and  is  described  by  Walford  as 
"a  loose  sort  of  gathering  of  members  of 
the  bar,  small  tradesmen,  and  men  about 
town,  each  of  whom  bore  the  title  of  some 
member  or  other  of  the  Upper  House  of 
Parliament:  e.g.,  one  would  be  'Lord 
Brougham,'  another  the  'Duke  of  Wel- 
lington.'another 'Lord  Grey, "etc."  This 
grotesque  assembly  disappeared  many 
years  ago,  but  it  may  have  contained  the 
germ  of  suggestion  from  which  grew  a 
species  of  mock  Parliament  that  has  nour- 
ished exceedingly  of  late  years,  and  de- 
serves a  good  deal  more  space  than  I  have 
left  to  it.  We  are  now  to  take  final  leave 
of  Bohemia,  and  enter  an  assembly  more 
serious  and  rigidly  proper  than  even  the 
national  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

Not  many  years  ago  there  was  estab- 
lished at  Liverpool  a  debating  society 
modelled  almost  precisely  after  the  form  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  had  its  Speak- 
er, its  Ministry,  its  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  its  WThips.  while  its  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, and  even  its  printed  Bills  and  sta- 
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tionery,  resembled  as  closely  as  possible 
those  of  its  historic  prototype.  The  mem- 
bers were  elected  l>\  hallo! ,  ;is  in  a  club, 
and  a  small  entrance  fee  and  annual  sub- 
scription from  each  paid  the  current  ex- 
penses. The  debates  took  place  in  a  lar^e 
hall,  and  strangers  were  admitted  to  the 
gallery  on  payment  of  twopence;  the 
price  of  a  glass  of  beer  w  as  found  a  suffi- 
cient harrier  to  keep  out  the  rough  ele- 
ment. The  Liverpool  Parliament  took 
wonderfully,  and  before  lonjj-  was  imita- 
ted in  Glasgow,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Bristol, 
Norwich,  Manchester,  and  many  other 
provincial  towns,  and  in  London  half  a 
dozen  similar  institutions  sprang  into  ex- 
istence, most  of  which  are  still  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  All  of  these  were  cop- 
ied from  the  same  model  and  conducted 
upon  the  same  system,  so  a  sketch  of  one 
will  answer  for  the  others.  I  cannot  do 
better  than  describe  a  visit  I  once  paid  to 
the  Kensington  Parliament  by  invitation 
of  a  member — the  only  mode  of  access. 
You  could  hardly  picture  a  greater  con- 
trast than  this  scene  presented  to  those  we 
have  just  been  visiting  in  Fleet  Street. 
To  start  with,  the  meeting  was  held  at  a 
fine  hall  in  a  fashionable  part  of  town. 
Everybody  was  in  irreproachable  evening 
dress,  and  the  presence  of  ladies  in  the 
background  gave  an  additional  tone  of 
refinement  to  the  gathering,  and  no 
doubt  had  its  effect  upon  the  oratory. 
Here  were  neither  pipes  nor  ale,  but  the 
clatter  of  tankards  gave  place  to  the  tin- 
kle of  tea  things;  ami  when  ii  came  to  ap- 
plause, instead  of  the  uproarious  hammer- 
ing of  tables  and  banging  with  umbrellas 
and  sticks,  we  heard  only  the  well-modu- 
lated parliamentary  hear-'ears,  roared  you 
as  gentle  as  a  sucking  dove.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room  was  a  table  long  enough 
to  seat  a  dozen  people,  and  here  in  solemn 
conclave  sat  the  Ministry,  with  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  at  the  top,  all  looking  as 
serious  as  if  they  felt  the  empire  to  be  re- 
garding them.  There  were  the  Premier, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  five  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  the  Postmaster-General, 
Solicitor-General,  Attorney  General,  and 
various  other  exalted  officials,  all  in  their 
proper  places.  Near  by  were  clustered 
the  Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and 
Liberal  Whips,  and  in  the  cross  benches 
were  arrayed  the  members  of  Parliament, 
all  looking  as  real  as  if  they  had  never 
been  anything  else.     A  little  to  the  rear 
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sat  the  ladies  in  their  daintiest  toilets, 
and  tea  was  served  to  them  continually 
throughout  the  evening.  At  intervals 
the  "Honorable  and  Gallant  Members" 
in  various  parts  of  the  House  allowed 
themselves  to  unbend  sufficiently  to  steal 
over  to  the  back  benches  for  a  whispered 
chat  with  the  tea  drinkers,  till  the  exigen- 
cies of  state  recalled  them  to  their  duties. 
It  was  a  pretty  scene,  however  you  looked 
at  it.  In  one  part  it  was  like  a  bachelors' 
dinner  party  waiting  for  the  wine  to  he 
brought  on  after  removal  of  the  cloth. 
In  the  other,  it  was  like  a  fashionable 
conversazione,  with  the  music  left  out  and 
half  the  gentlemen  missing. 

Some  of  the  speakers  were  actual  M.P.'s, 
to  whom  this  amateur  parliament  served 
as  a  practice-ground  for  the  duties  in  the 
real  House,  and  there  were;  many  others 
who  were  preparing  themselves  here  for  a 
future  seat  at  Westminster,  to  which  every 
Englishman  who  can  afford  it  looks  for- 
ward as  instinctively  as  the  American 
school  boy  looks  to  the  White  House. 

The  Kensington  Parliament  has  about 
000  members,  made  up  chiefly  of  the 
leisure  class,  and  of  M.P.'s,  barristers, 
and  professional  men  of  various  kinds, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  ordinary  meetings  are  held  in  a 
lecture-room  near  Campden  Hill,  and 
the  debates  are  upon  the  same  subjects 
that  are  being  argued  nightly  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Once  a  month 
there  is  a  "Ladies'  Night,"  when  visitors 
are  invited,  and  everybody  is  in  evening 
dress;  it  was  on  such  an  evening  that  I 
attended.  A  short-hand  report  is  taken 
of  the  speeches  and  proceedings  at  each 
meeting,  to  be  printed,  with  other  matter 
interesting  to' members,  in  a  little  periodi- 
cal of  their  own.  Once  a  year  the  mem- 
bers meet  at  a  public  dinner,  after  which 
there  is  always  brilliant  speaking  by  men 
of  distinction  connected  with  the  club. 
The  Kensington  Parliament,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  is  similar  in  all  essential  re- 
spects to  the  other  institutions  of  the  kind 
in  London  and  the  provinces.  For  five 
or  six  years  past  all  of  these  have  sent 
delegates  to  an  annual  Conference,  held 
by  turn  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
On  these  occasions  the  members  are  faith- 
ful to  the  traditional  English  habit  of 
combining  festivity  with  business,  and 
after  the  banquet  there  is  a  grand  debate, 
in  which  representatives  from  all  the  lead- 
ing parliaments  take  part. 


(Biiitafs  tot]  Cjjiiir. 


rpiTE  return  of  Independence  Day  this 
1  year  seemed  more  than  ever  to  quick- 
en consciousness  of  tin*  fact  that  an  im- 
mense proportion  of  the  people  of  this 
country  have  no  interest  in  its  chief  tra- 
ditions, or  even  knowledge  of  them.  The 
excellent  Bridget  who.  called  upon  to  ex- 
pound the  significance  of  the  Fourth  of 
July,  replied  that  it  commemorated  the 
arrival  of  the  Irish  in  America,  was  the 
representative  of  a  greal  multitude  of 
Americans.  Patriotism  is  the  vital  con- 
dition of  national  permanence.  It  is  the 
moral  power  which  is  stronger  than  ar- 
mies or  navies.  But  without  traditions 
patriotism  is  inconceivahle. 

It  is  odd  that  the  larger  the  proportion 
of  citizens  who  have  no  knowledge1  of 
what  is  distinctively  American,  the  stout- 
er seems  to  he  the  assertion  of  American- 
ism. This,  too,  has  its  ludicrous  aspects. 
Thus  then1  is  a  withering  scorn  expressed 
of  those  who  are  unduly  friendly  to  one 
foreign  people,  while  the  sneer  is  most 
vociferous  from  those  who  crawl  before 
another.  Regard  for  anything  English 
is  branded  as  peculiarly  servile  and  un- 
American  by  those  who  explode  in  rhe- 
torical hysterics  over  everything  Irish. 
The  wiser  plan  is  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
American  independence,  which  includes 
honorable  courtesy  of  feeling  toward  all 
other  nations.  But  if  there  should  be 
preferences  in  sympathy  for  other  coun- 
tries, it  would  seem  only  natural  that  the 
country  from  which  we  are  chiefly  de- 
scended, whose  language  we  speak,  whose 
popular  safeguards  of  liberty  we  inherit, 
upon  whose  precedents  and  principles 
our  whole  civilization  is  reared,  should 
be  the  first  of  such  countries  in  our  affec- 
tions. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  however,  that  an 
American  public  man  upon  the  stump  or 
in  any  appeal  to  the  people,  if  he  should 
allude  to  England  at  all,  would  probably 
speak  of  "our  old  home"  in  a  strain  of 
unfriendliness,  while  he  would  be  very 
sure  to  speak  of  Ireland  as  our  fathers 
spoke  of  France  after  the  alliance  and  the 
arrival  of  Rochambeau.  It  must  be  due, 
then,  to  some  peculiar  obligation  under 
which  we  lay  to  Ireland,  and  which  has 
somehow  escaped  adequate  historical  rec- 
ord. Ireland  has  probably  strengthened 
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our  distinctive  American  character,  and 
exercised  a  conservative,  elevating,  and 
ennobling  influence  upon  our  national 
development.  In  this  view  Bridget's  im- 
pression is  justified,  if  not  strictly  con- 
formed to  the  facts,  and  Fourth  of  July 
commemorates  the  descent  upon  America 
of  the  foreign  spirit  and  force  which  have 
enabled  her  to  become  more  truly  herself. 

The  American,  indeed,  is  not  a  pure 
race.  It  is  blended  of  many  bloods,  and 
no  people  lias  a  more  various  ancestry. 
The  Scotch-Irish  element  is  conspicuous. 
But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  spirit 
which  we  describe,  and  thus  far  the  dis- 
tinctive and  controlling  impulse  of  our 
development  is  undeniably  English. 

There  has  been  evidently  some  misap- 
prehension. To  cherish  the  traditions  of 
Magna  Charta  and  of  the  great  Puritan 
triumph  over  kingcraft  and  ecclesiastical 
politics,  to  respect  the  father-land  of  trial 
by  jury  and  the  habeas  corpus  and  con- 
stitutional freedom,  the  country  of  Alfred 
and  Pym  and  Hampden  and  Milton  and 
Somers  and  Chatham  and  John  Bright, 
the  home  of  our  literature  and  of  our 
distinctive  origin,  is  to  be  a  poor,  weak, 
effeminate,  affected,  un-American,  British 
dude.  But  to  defer  respectfully  to  the 
Irish  name,  to  whatsoever  applied,  is  to 
demonstrate  our  true  Americanism.  This 
situation  is  explicable,  we  say,  only  upon 
the  theory  of  the  essential  service  of  that 
country  to  this,  or  its  essential  superior- 
ity to  England  in  all  things  which  are 
most  vital  and  precious  to  the  American 
mind. 

Unless  this  be  the  truth — and  as  yet  it 
has  escaped  the  quick  eye  of  Clio — the  sit- 
uation is  comical,  or  at  least  suggestive. 
If  it  be  not  true,  the  articles  in  the  news- 
papers which  taunt  and  toss  the  imbecile 
Anglophiles  or  unhappy  Anglomaniacs, 
and  the  caustic  vituperation  of  the  orators 
which  is  meant  to  consume  like  lava  the 
hapless  panegyrist  of  some  English  vir- 
tue, are  open  to  suspicion.  There  will  be 
those  who  will  insist  that  the  orator  and 
the  newspaper  are  but  Pickwickianly  in- 
dignant; that  their  fury  is  addressed  to 
the  great  constituency  of  Buncombe;  that 
the  awful  roar  is,  after  all,  not  that  of  a 
real  lion,  but  only  of  good  and  gentle 
Snug  the  joiner,  an  exemplary  member 
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of  the  stock  company  of  his  side,  and  pro- 
fessionally engaged  in  earning  his  wages, 
[n  other  words,  there  will  be  a  theory  not 
that  there  really  is  so  profound  an  Amer- 
ican preference  of  green  Erin  to  the  neigh- 
bor island,  but  only  a  strong  desire  to  se- 
cure the  1  risli  vote. 

It  is  this  perception,  probably,  which 
explains  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  uproar. 
Nobody  honestly  believes  that  respect  for 
our  own  traditions  in  the  land  of  their 
origin  proves  want  of  interest  or  pride  in 
our  own  development  of  them;  nobody 
supposes  that  a  discriminating  estimate 
of  the  comparative  value  of  English  and 
American  views  of  the  best  securities  of 
liberty  and  popular  government  argues  a 
base  subservience  to  English  methods  be- 
cause they  are  English.  But  it  is  con- 
venient for  certain  purposes  to  say  so. 
What  American  politician  thoroughly 
wanned  to  his  work  will  hesitate  to 
clinch  his  list  and  thrust  it  threateningly 
in  the  face  of  a  neighbor  whose  vote  he 
is  sure  to  lose,  and  to  damn  him  as  a  base 
British  cur,  if  by  so  doing  he  can  gain  a 
vote  from  the  jintleman  lately  arrived  ? 
It  is  most  innocent  play.  It  is  only  part 
of  the  game,  and  when  it  is  ended  the 
hero  of  the  list  will  join  the  British  cur 
in  a  friendly  glass,  and  pleasantly  talk 
over  the  sham  battle. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  another  question. 
Whether  this  particular  game  promotes 
American  patriotism,  may  be  asked  with 
some  earnestness.  Whether  the  best  way 
to  strengthen  American  national  senti- 
ment is  to  pander  to  the  most  ignorant 
foreign  prejudice  is  always  a  fair  in- 
quiry. Whether  it  is  ;i  laudable  way  to 
stimulate  a  manly  and  honorable  nation- 
al pride  for  a  great  people,  constantly  to 
present  itself  to  mankind  as  a  testy,  brag- 
ging, boisterous  bully,  the  youngest  and 
most  remote  of  powerful  nations,  hut  too 
experienced  to  care  to  learn  and  too  wise 
not  to  know  more  than  the  whole  world, 
is,  of  course,  also  a  question.  If  the  great 
body  of  the  literature  of  our  language  in 
which  we  delight,  and  by  which  we  are 
largely  trained  in  letters,  if  the  sources  of 
our  law  and  politics,  if  the  great  exploits 
ot  scholarship  and  science,  are  st  ill  largely 
beyond  our  boundaries,  and  if  it,  he  a  truth 
which  the  English  scholar  carved  upon  a 
seal  in  the  grounds  of  Cornell  Universi- 
ty, '"Above  nations  is  humanity,''  it 
may  he  still  open  to  inquiry  whether  the 
true  spirit  of  Americanism  consists  in 


sneering  at  the  intelligence  and  advance- 
ment of  other  lands,  and  in  especially 
honoring  and  cultivating  foreign  igno- 
rance and  anti-American  tendencies. 

If  that  question  be  un-American,  make 
the  most  of  it. 


Of  late  years  there  has  been  such  fre- 
quent allusion  to  John  Gilbert  by  the 
Easy  Chair  that  he  must  not  have  made 
his  final  exit  without  a  word  of  affection- 
ate remembrance  from  it.  Certainly  no 
actor  ever  died  who  has  been  followed  by 
more  'and  warmer  words  of  that  kind. 
They  show  that  the  personality  of  no 
actor  ever  made  a  deeper  or  more  win- 
ning impression.  Great  as  the  artist  was, 
the  man  was  not  lost  in  him.  By  a  fond 
instinct  it  was  believed  that  the  kindly 
simplicity  which  he  portrayed  was  so 
actual  and  delightful  because  it  was  the 
actor's  own  personal  quality.  He  might 
call  himself  old  Dornton,  or  Bramble,  or 
Hardcastle,  or  what  he  would,  but  he  was 
always  John  Gilbert. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  accuse  his  art  as 
implying  that  he  did  not  wholly  trans- 
form himself  into  the  character  he  por- 
trayed. It  is  only  to  say  that  there  was 
a  certain  range  of  characters  to  which  his 
genius  especially  inclined  him.  Shake- 
speare was  the  least  limited  in  his  power 
of  any  artist,  but  there  is  still  a  quality 
which  Ave  recognize  in  him  and  call 
Shakespearian.  When  Shelley  says,  "She 
was  one  of  Shakespeare's  women,"  he 
means  the  kind  of  woman  that  Shake- 
speare liked  to  depict — a  thoroughly  avo- 
manly  woman,  whatever  her  ambition  or 
her  character.  Gilbert  says  of  himself 
that  he  began  in  high  tragedy,  as  they  all 
do— Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach, the  ATery  monsters  and  nightmares 
of  tragedy — and  he  had  been  acting  for 
some  time  before  he  discovered  the  true 
vein  of  his  genius.  But  when  he  struck 
it  there  was  no  doubt  of  it;  and  although 
be  played  in  his  time  some  twelve  hun- 
dred parts,  it  was  the  old  man  under  a 
hundred  names,  which  was  truly  Gilbert. 

In  his  acting  in  the  old  comedy,  in  bis 
training,  and  in  his  life,  he  belonged  to 
what  is  called  the  old  school.  It  is  not 
only  that  he  was  an  old  man  to  the  gen- 
eration that  saw  him,  but  his  tastes  and 
sympathies  were  of  the  theatre  of  our  fa- 
thers, the  theatre  of  Charles  Lamb  and 
Hazlitt,  of  the  elder  Richard  H.  Dana  and 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck.    It  was  a  different 
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theatre  from  that  with  which  weave  fa- 
miliar, and  which  has  been  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  French  drama.  The  gentle- 
men  who  in  a  ureal  city  are  called  first- 
nighters  still  represent,  the  old  tradition  of 
theatre-goers,  but  the  last  genuine  figure 
of  that  kind  among  us  was  M  r.  Verplanck. 
Perhaps  the  distinction  is  that  they  took 
the  theatre  more  seriously  than  we.  It 
was  not  such  a  mere  entertainment .  They 
knew  the  plays  critically,  and  compared 
with  knowledge  the  dill'erent  players.  The 
theatre  was  a  Clllte,  as  it  is  not  now.  In- 
deed, to  the  mass  of  our  audiences  the 
names  of  the  old  plays  and  their  charac- 
ters would  be  strange.  The  traditions  are 
largely  gone  in  the  house,  however  they 
may  survive  upon  the  stage.  It  is  but 
natural  that  dur  theatre  should  be  more 
cosmopolitan  than  that  of  our  fathers,  so 
that  the  reminiscences  of  an  old  play-goer 
have  a  quaint  strangeness  and  pleasant 
provincialism,  like  the  talk  of  a  man  who 
lived  in  a  small  world. 

Gilbert  was  a  survival  of  this  old  the- 
atre. He  played  the  modern  parts,  in- 
deed, and  played  them  well,  of  course. 
But  he  was  at  home  in  the  older  comedy. 
One  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  knew  him  in  his  former  days, 
and  who  first  saw  him  as  Buckingham  in 
Richard  the  Third  upon  his  return  to  his 
native  city  after  a  varied  experience  in 
the  West,  says  of  Gilbert:  "How  his  im- 
age comes  back  as  one  of  the  rubicund, 
peppery,  high- flavored,  whimsical,  stren- 
uous old  gentlemen  of  the  last  century ! 
....  I  confess  he  always  seemed  more  un- 
familiar as  the  quiet,  dignified  gentleman 
of  modern  date  and  dress  than  in  breech- 
es and  powder."  Mr.  Lee's  recollections, 
printed  in  the  Boston  Post  at  the  time  of 
Gilbert's  death,  are  delightful,  and  full 
of  the  very  spirit  of  the  old  play-goer  of 
which  we  were  speaking.  He  discrimi- 
nates the  quality  of  Gilbert's  acting  with 
a  delicate  sympathy  and  perception  and 
gusto  which  recall  Charles  Lamb's  praises 
of  bis  favorites — a  praise  which  is  not  ad- 
miration merely,  but  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lee  does  justice  to  Gilbert's  "  long 
apprenticeship  to  his  art."  He  Avas  a 
master- workman  because  of  this.  Genius, 
said  the  old  artist,  is  nine  parts  in  ten 
diligence.  The  one  part,  indeed,  is  essen- 
tial, but  without  the  other  nine  it  is  inef- 
fective. Gilbert  knew  that  great  actors 
do  not  come  in  through  the  cabin  win- 


dow, although  sometimes,  like  the  Kem- 
bles,  they  are  born  in  the  buskin.  Their 
secret  is  not  costume,  nor  spectacle,  nor 
pulling,  nor  fashionable  countenance,  nor 
personal  beauty,  nor  scandal;  it  is  art, 
patient  and  intelligent  labor  to  express 
adequately  a,  distinct  conception.  Com- 
paring Gilbert's  Sir  Peter  with  Warren's, 
Mr.  Lee  says  that  Warren's  was  more  in- 
teresting, and  captured  your  sympathy, 
but  it  was  the  Sir  Peter  of  our  times,  Sir 
Peter  as  we  wished  him  to  be,  rather  than 
Sheridan's  Sir  Peter,  which  Gilbert  por- 
trayed. But  this  last  was  the  greater  art, 
for  it  preserved  the  form  and  pressure  of 
the  time,  without  which  the  distinctive 
value  of  the  character  is  lost. 

How  fine  also  was  Gilbert's  discrimina- 
tion of  the  rural  and  urban  aspect  of  the 
English  gentleman  of  tin;  last  century! 
Sir  Peter  is  the  city  figure,  old  Hardcastle 
is  the  country  squire,  a  more  stately  Sir 
Roger.  Could  anything  be  more  delight- 
ful than  his  training  of  Diggory  and  the 
servants,  or  more  masterly  than  the  seem; 
with  Marlowe  and  Hastings,  in  which  he 
proffers  them  cup  of  his  own  mixing? 
The  "very  gentility"  of  the  squire  under 
almost  intolerable  provocation  was  an  ex- 
quisite stroke  of  art,  which  is  not  to  be 
reached  by  any  love  of  display  or  crude 
eagerness  for  notoriety,  but  only  by  nat- 
ural parts  trained  with  knowledge,  sym- 
pathy, patience,  and  care. 

Mr.  Lee's  familiarity  with  Gilbert's  va- 
rious characters  and  successes  is  quite  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  critic.  He  recalls 
"his  Frederick  the  Great,  Mr.  Simpson, 
Uncle  John,  his  part  in  Twenty  Minutes 
with  a  Tiger,  and,  above  all,  his  Dominie 
Sampson  and  Caliban."  They  were  all 
admirable;  nothing  was  more  laughable 
than  his  Dominie,  and  his  Caliban  is  still 
the  ideal  of  that  part.  No  wonder  that 
the  hand  which  records  these  charming 
reminiscences  of  the  kindly  actor  grieves 
to  think  that  it  will  never  again  knock  at 
the  door  of  his  pretty,  old-fashioned  cot- 
tage upon  the  sea-shore  near  Boston,  and 
that  the  talks  and  laughs  over  old  plays 
and  players  are  ended  forever! 

We  have  our  exits  and  our  entrances, 
and  although  this  one  man  in  his  time 
played  many  parts,  there  was  one  part 
which  he  played  always  and  by  nature, 
and  which  will  be  longest  remembered, 
that  of  the  kindly,  honorable,  upright 
man,  whom  success  did  not  spoil,  nor  flat- 
tery cajole,  nor  age  enervate,  and  whose 
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modest,  gentle,  and  beautiful  life  was  the 
pride  of  his  profession  and  a  public  ser- 
vice.   

The  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  the 
Constitution  was  an  event  so  imposing 
and  satisfactory  that  the  proposition  to 
erect  a  permanent  memorial  of  it  in  the 
form  of  a  noble  arch,  like  the  temporary 
si  ructure  designed  by  Mr.  Stani ford  White, 
was  very  popular.  It  was  an  impulse, 
however,  which,  although  frequent  in  this 
country,  is  not  permanent.  We  have  less 
taste  for  public  monuments  than  any  oth- 
er people.  Or.  to  speak  more  exactly, 
there  are  fewer  such  monuments  here  than 
elsewhere,  because  here  they  are  left  gen- 
erally to  private  enterprise.  Statues  and 
arches  and  memorial  monuments  of  every 
kind  in  other  lands  are  largely  the  work 
of  rulers  and  governments  rather  than  of 
the  people. 

There  are.  however,  very  noble  monu- 
ments among  us  of  another  and  most  val- 
uable kind.  Schools  and  colleges  and 
libraries  and  museums  and  hospitals  ev- 
erywhere attest  a  general  sense  of  the 
humane  responsibilities  of  wealth,  and 
there  is  no  liner  or  more  characteristic 
American  spectacle  than  these  benefac- 
tions. But  works  of  art  designed  solely 
for  memorials,  statues,  arches,  and  col- 
umns, which  appeal  to  general  and  public 
sympathy,  and  not  to  a  special  society  or 
circle  of  friends,  are  of  very  slow  growth. 
On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  Daniel  Webster  delivered 
his  famous  oration  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  monument.  But  the 
good  work  languished  and  faltered  and 
stopped.  It  was  renewed  with  immense 
exertion  and  earnest  appeals  and  ingen- 
ious schemes.  But  still  the  slowly  rising 
pile  was  a  monument  of  profound  indif- 
ference rather  than  of  patriotic  pride  and 
reverence,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
would  not  have  remained  a  permanent  im- 
peachment of  American  public  spirit  and 
generous  feeling  if  Fanny  Elssler,  whose 
fascinating  grace  had  bewitched  us  of 
money  enough  to  build  the  monument, 
had  not  kindly  returned  us  part  of  it  in 
the  form  of  a  contribution  to  the  fund. 
It  was  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  cor- 
ner-stone was  laid  that  Webster  also  cele- 
brated the  completion  of  the  monument. 

More  recently  we  undertook  to  raise 
money  to  build  a  pedestal  for  Bartholdi's 
Statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World. 


The  position  was  ludicrous,  but  unavoid- 
able. The  statue  was  offered  to  us  by 
various  bodies  of  Frenchmen.  It  cannot 
be  said  truthfully  that  we  wanted  it,  or 
that  the  project  did  not  strike  us  as 
Frenchy  and  fanciful,  and  the  sentiment 
as  largely  factitious.  But  it  could  not 
be  declined  without  an  air  of  discourtesy, 
which  we  did  not  wish  to  assume.  Con- 
gress, therefore,  good-naturedly  gave  a 
site,  and  a  committee  of  distinguished 
citizens  was  organized  to  take  charge  of 
the  enterprise.  But  the  comedy  deepened 
when  either  the  donors  of  a  gift  not  ar- 
dently desired,  or  the  artist,  or  the  party 
of  the  first  part,  intimated  that  a  proper 
setting  for  the  gift  would  be  naturally 
expected  from  us,  and  submitted  a  sketch 
for  such  a  setting,  which  would  cost  per- 
haps a  million  of  dollars. 

The  situation  was  absurd,  but  the  com- 
mittee, whatever  its  real  feeling,  after  re- 
fusing to  entertain  the  plan  of  such  ex- 
pense, resolved  to  raise  the  money  for  a 
pedestal  of  moderate  cost.  Several  gen- 
erous subscriptions  were  made,  and  then 
the  usual  languor  which  attends  such 
schemes  set  in.  The  appeal  became  des- 
perate, but  the  project  was  plainly  doomed 
unless  an  unexpected  providence  inter- 
vened. Fortunately  it  appeared.  The 
World  newspaper  assumed  the  work,  and 
with  unremitting  energy  beat  up  the 
country  for  subscriptions,  and  presently 
raised  the  whole  sum,  which  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  obtained.  A  copy 
of  the  statue,  one-third  the  size,  has  been 
presented  to  France  by  Americans,  and 
has  recently  been  unveiled  in  Paris  with 
due  ceremony  by  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic. 

Another  instance  of  the  difficulty  of 
great  memorial  enterprises  of  this  kind  in 
America  is  the  Grant  monument.  Gen- 
eral Grant  died  four  years  ago,  amid  a 
universal  public  feeling  of  sympathy  and 
gratitude.  A  memorial  was  immediately 
proposed,  and  the  committee  decided  that 
the  sum  of  a  million  of  dollars  should  be 
raised  for  the  purpose.  It  is  understood 
that  less  than  a  fifth  of  this  amount  has 
been  obtained.  The  contributions  are  now 
not  many,  and  it  can  hardly  be  thought 
probable  that  the  whole  sum  will  be  raised. 
This  apparent  indifference,  however,  must 
not  be  misinterpreted.  It  does  not  mean 
inditference  to  the  memory  or  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  service  of  the  great  soldier  of 
the  Union. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  jestingly 
said  during  the  long  eclipse  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  monument,  the  jesters  would  have 
been  lirst  to  resent  the  insinuation  that 
there  was  any  indifference  to  this  great 
day  or  ignorance  of  its  significance.  The 
jest  meant  only  that  Uncle  Sam  does  not 
take  naturally  to  such  things.  But  when 
Chicago  is  laid  in  ruins  l>y  fire,  or  the 
valley  of  the  Conemaugh  by  water,  or 
some  Southern  city  is  smitten  by  yellow- 
fever,  then  the  cent  which  will  not  stir 
in  the  pocket  for  twenty  years  to  add  a 
stone  to  a  monument  springs  forth  in  an 
instant  a  winged  host  of  dollars  to  succor 
the  su tiering  and  help  a  stricken  com- 
munity to  its  feet.  The  statue  of  Long- 
fellow, at  his  home,  rises  very  slowly,  but 
the  hold  of  the  poet  upon  the  heart  of  his 
countrymen  is  as  close  and  true  as  ever. 

If,  then,  we  do  not  yet  incline  strongly 
to  memorial  works  of  art,  we  should  be  all 
the  more  careful  to  make  no  mistake  when 
•we  build  one.  A  statue,  for  instance,  is 
one  of  the  most  obvious  forms  of  person- 
al commemoration,  and  upon  the  death 
of  a  man  of  distinction  friendly  affection 
and  regard  often  suggest  such  a  monu- 
ment. But  the  statues  which  decorate  a 
city  measure  its  aims  and  ideals  and 
standards.  The  city  of  New  York  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  statue  of  Tweed.  The 
list  of  subscribers  is  remarkable,  like  that 
of  the  givers  of  gifts  at  the  Tweed  wed- 
ding. But  neither  of  them  is  a  list  of 
friends  or  well-wishers,  or  means  honest- 
ly what  such  a  list  really  implies.  It  is 
undeniable,  however,  that  if  the  Tweed 
statue  had  been  raised  it  would  have  re- 
presented the  man  in  whose  supremacy 
the  city  of  New  York  acquiesced,  and  so 
far  it  would  have  been  a  most  just  and 
biting  reproach. 

Even  for  the  friends  of  a  man  who  are 
eager  to  commemorate  him  by  a  public 
statue,  and  who  are  also  good  citizens,  the 
question  is  not  whether  he  was  an  ami- 
able and  excellent  man,  but  whether 
among  his  fellow-citizens  he  was  a  figure 
so  eminent,  a  citizen  so  peculiarly  identi- 
fied with  public  progress  and  benefit,  so 
distinguished  by  genius,  by  public  spirit 
and  service,  that  he  should  be  set  apart 
and  personally  commemorated  as  the 
kind  of  man  whom  youth  should  emulate 
and  the  community  should  be  glad  espe- 
cially to  honor. 

A  public  statue  is  a  signal  distinction. 
John  Jay,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Robert  Ful- 


ton, Washington  Irving,  Cooper,  and  Bry- 
ant might  well  be  commemorated  by 
statues  in  the  city  of  New  York,  because 
of  their  fame  and  their  association  with 
the  city.  But  how  many  other  men,  lit 
as  they  are  fit,  can  be  named  for  such  a 
distinction  '.  That  the  feeling  for  them 
and  the  consciousness  of  their  peculiar 
distinction  has  not  yet  provided  a  statin; 
of  any  of  them  may  explain  the  lingering 
subscription  for  the  Centennial  arch  and 
the  Grant  monument.  It  may  also  ad- 
monish us  of  the  degi*ee  and  quality  of 
character  and  service  which  justify  such 
honors.  If  we  build  statues  seldom,  Let 
us  at  least  build  them  worthily. 


Mrs.  Grundy  has  been  passing  the  sea- 
son as  usual  at  Saratoga  and  Newport, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  she  was  ever  in  what 
is  called  "better  form."  Her  court  has 
been  as  crowded  as  ever,  and  her  com- 
ments have  been  caught  up  as  eagerly 
and  echoed  as  widely  as  those  of  a  queen 
upon  a  birthday.  She  is  still  a  social 
authority  of  papal  infallibility,  and  the 
air  is  full  of  stories  in  which  reputations 
of  every  kind  gasp  and  die,  all  of  which 
are  traceable  straight  to  Mrs.  Grundy.  If 
she  had  sat  to  Pope  he  could  not  have 
painted  her  more  vividly  as  the  chief  of 
those  who 

"  Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And,  without  sneering,  teaeli  the  rest  to  sneer; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault  and  hesitate  dislike." 

If  the  nymphs  of  the  year  who  are  sip- 
ping the  nectar  of  pleasure  in  the  dance, 
the  drive,  the  ride,  the  stroll,  the  game, 
and  who  thread  with  a  flutter  of  delight 
the  glittering  maze  which  is  renewed  for- 
ever as  freshly  as  morning  upon  the  sea, 
were  forced  to  choose  between  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Madonna  or  Mrs.  Grundy, 
they  would  choose  the  latter,  probably, 
pro  tempore,  so  to  speak,  for  Newport  or 
Saratoga.  They  read  Victor  Hugo  some- 
times, and  they  remember,  perhaps,  his 
letter  to  the  Peace  Congress,  in  which  he 
said  substantially,  "  Peace,  by  all  means; 
nothing  so  heavenly;  but  couldn't  we  post- 
pone the  happy  day  until  France  has  had 
just  one  more  thwack  at  Germany  ?" 

It  was  watching  Eugenia  at  Newport 
that  Mrs.  Grundy  made  the  celebrated  re- 
mark which  furnishes  the  text  of  our  sei'- 
mon.  It  is  an  interesting  text,  brethren, 
because  it  illustrates  the  spirit  of  her 
realm.     Nobody  at  court  is  unaware  that 
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young  Endymion  tl roams  of  Eugenia  as 
his  namesake  worshipped  Diana,  and  like 
the  young  duke  who  was  lately  wedded 
in  England,  Endymion  is  held  to  be  the 
best  of  all  possible  matches.  Mrs.  Grun- 
dy has  constantly  said  so,  and  every 
nymph  entering  upon  her  first  season 
with  the  sweet  timidity  of  anticipation 
which  Malbone  depicts  in  his  central  fig- 
ure of  the  Hours,  has  heard  that  Mrs. 
Grundy  says  so.  Bui  what  Mrs.  Grundy 
now  says,  with  a  certain  impatient,  toss 
of  the  head,  is:  "  What  on  earth  is  Euge- 
nia looking  for  ?  Does  she  expect,  to  do 
better  than  Endymion 

Slie  is  speaking  of  marriage,  and  trans- 
lated into  English,  her  question  means, 
hoes  Eugenia  expect  in  a  husband  a  more 
amiable  youth,  richer,  and  more  correct 
of  life?  Unless  slie  does,  implies  Mrs. 
Grundy,  the  young  woman  is  a  fool  not 
to  marry  him.  <  >n  the  other  hand,  Eu- 
genia, is  a  young  woman  who  probably 
thinks  that  youth,  amiability,  correctness, 
and  riches  are  very  desirable  things,  but 
that  in  considering  marriage  they  are  not 
all.  She  has  often  met  the  same  com- 
bination, but  they  did  not  suggest  to  her 
marriage.  Even  the  ardent  Pygmalion 
did  not  care  to  espouse  his  statue  until  it 
lived.  Iii  Hyperion  the  young  woman 
says  to  her  lover,  "Sir.  you  are  in  love 

with  certain  attributes."     "D   your 

attributes!  madam,"  he  answered,  and 
they  parted. 

Now  Mrs.  Grundy  presents  certain  at- 
tributes to  Eugenia,  and  requires  her  to 
be  in  love  with  them. 

—What  do  you  say  ?  That  she  docs  no 
such  thing  ?  That  she  merely  presents  to 
her  certain  advantages,  and  requires  her 
to  marry  them  '.  Very  well.  Then  she 
proposes  marriage  without  love  as  the 
hest  Eugenia  is  to  expect. 

It  may  be  true,  as  you  remark,  that 
Mrs.  Grundy  has  no  nonsense  about  her; 
hut  nevertheless,  except  in  the  realm  of 
pure  reason  known  as  Newport  and  Sara- 
toga, her  remark  would  seem  to  be  no- 
thing hut  nonsense.  Here  is  Eugenia, 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  self-pos- 
sessi  (1  of  her  sex.  a  woman  quite  as  capa- 
ble of  a  career  of  her  own  as  Florence. 
Nightingale  or  Maria  Mitchell,  and  she  is 
asked  to  marry  amiability,  correct  con- 
duct, and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  in 
a  form  for  which  she  has  no  particular 
attraction  and  no  affection  whatever. 

Eugenia's  name  is  legion,  and  she  is 


often  persuaded  by  Mrs.  Grundy  to  do  the 
thing  that  she  advises.  But  often  also 
she  is  not  persuaded,  and  says  that  as 
even  Mrs.  Grundy  would  not  advise  her 
to  marry  the  amiability  and  correctness 
without  the  money,  it  is  evident  that  the 
chief  consideration  is  the  money,  and  she, 
Eugenia,  is  not  yet  ready  to  marry  for 
money. 

The  young  woman  is  undoubtedly  ec- 
centric, but  such  are  her  views  or  whims, 
and  she  ought  not  to  be  too  severely  con- 
demned. She  has  been  so  naturally  dis- 
posed to  self-respect  and  personal  honor, 
her  imagination  has  conversed  so  habit- 
ually with  lofty  and  generous  ideals  of 
character,  she  has  so  respected  women 
whose  conduct  has  been  saintly  or  heroic, 
or  who,  without  renown, have  quietly  done 
their  duty,  and  modestly  and  effectively 
devoted  themselves  to  useful  and  enno- 
bling lives,  that,  she  has  probably  forgotten 
the  commandment  which  requires  young 
women  to  marry  amiability,  correctness, 
and  money  when  they  can,  whether  they 
care  for  them  or  not.  The  duty  of  presid- 
ing over  a  line  establishment,  if  she  has 
the  chance,  whatever  her  feeling  for  its 
owner,  she  has  thoughtlessly  disregarded, 
and  may  be.  therefore,  in  danger  of  seeing 
some  more  heedful  and  happy  comrade 
borne  away  by  Endymion.  Dreaming 
of  Apollo,  lord  of  the  sun,  she  has  neg- 
lected Plutus,  master  of  the  earth.  She 
lias  chosen  to  walk  with  the  Muses,  when 
she  might  have  driven  to  the  races.  She 
lias  preferred  her  own  respect  to  the  ap- 
probation of  Mrs.  Grundy.  She  has  been 
content  to  be  happy  when  she  might  have 
been  rich. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Mrs.  Grundy  tosses 
her  head  at  such  maidenly  wilfulness,  and 
asks  indignantly  what  Eugenia  expects. 
If  that  young  woman  would  allow  an  old 
Easy  Chair  to  speak  for  her,  it  would  say, 
she  expects,  madam,  to  enjoy  her  life  by 
yielding  to  the  natural  impulses  and  play 
of  youth,  and  by  securing  her  own  ap- 
proval, whatever  other  approbation  she 
may  lose.  She  will  remember  that  as 
love  is  the  deepest  feeling  of  her  nature, 
she  cannot  betray  and  outrage  it  without 
a  bitter  penalty,  knowing  that  a  woman 
wrongs  herself  most  irreparably  when  her 
heart  does  not  go  with  her  hand;  and, 
madam,  if  it  maybe  said  without  offence, 
she  proposes  to  follow  her  own  womanly 
sense  of  duty,  nor  care  what  Mrs.  Grundy 
says. 


(Editor's  §>hh\. 


i 

The  Rose  of  Flame  and  Other  Poems 
of  Lore,  by  Anne  Reeve  Aldrich,  is  a 

book   which   must  somel 
are  a  fraid,  make  t  he  frie 

we   had  better  s 

■ 

not  to  say  monotonously,  dramatizes  the 
and  the  long  unending 

But  her  experience  must  have  been  for- 
tunate, if  she  has  found  her  readers  al- 
ways able  to  seize  the  dramatic  intention. 
We  cannot  ourselves  praise  her  taste 
without  reserve;  we  have  our  misgivings 
as  to  the  final  usefulness,  which  is  to  say 
the  lasting  beauty,  of  much  of  what  she 
has  written.  Many  women  must  have 
thought  such  things,  felt  such  things  as 
she  expresses;  and  yet  there  is  some- 
where a  limit,  an  end,  to  the  open  saying 
of  such  things  as  one  thinks  and  feels. 
We  are  not  inclined  to  draw  the  line 
very  fast,  or  draw  it  very  close;  but  we 
suggest  that  there  are  risks  in  not  draw- 
ing it  at  all.  Yet  this  said  we  are  bound 
to  recognize  the  truth,  the  power,  of  Miss 
Aldrich's  verse  at  its  best;  and  we  should 
think  it  really  a  dishonest  neglect  of 
critical  duty  if,  in  regretting  much  of  her 
work,  we  failed  to  draw  attention  to  the 
subtle  perception,  the  impassioned  solem- 
nity of  such  a  poem  as  this: 

NEW  EDEX. 

In  that  first  Eden,  Love  gave  birth  to  Shame, 
And  died  of  horror  at  its  loathsome  child. 

Let  us  slay  Shame,  and  bury  it  to-day — 
Yea,  hide  it  in  this  second  Eden  wild, 

This  dim,  strange  place  where,  for  aught  we  two 

No  man  hath  stepped  since  first  God  made  it  so. 

*«*«*«* 
Look  on  this  tangied  snare  of  undergrowth, 
These  low-branched  trees  that  darken  all  be- 
low ; 

Drink  in  the  hot  scent  of  this  noontide  air, 
And  hear,  far  off,  some  distant  river  flow, 
Lamenting  ever  till  it  finds  the  sea. 
Xew  Life,  new  World,  what's  Shame  to  thee  and 
me? 

Let  us  slay  Shame :  we  shall  forget  his  grave 
Locked  in  the  rapture  of  our  lone  embrace. 


Then  for  the  art  to  i 
to  impart  the  s 

called  A   Song  of  1 
I 

■ 

Such  words  as  these  could  not  have 
come  from  a  shallow  heart  or  a  narrow 

they  are  profoundly  appealing,  they  em- 

and  that  is  none  the  less  a  truth  because 
it  is  not  the  only  truth  about  life.  The 
ability  to  write  poetry  like  this  accuses 
much  of  the  author's  verse  of  mere  sensu- 
ousness  in  the  rapture  and  the  regret  it 
records:  and  it  may  be  hopefully  left  to 
condemn  to  her  the  error  and  excess 
which  we  often  feel  in  her  book. 

H. 

In  likemanner.we  are  willing  to  deliver 
over  to  his  own  judgment  some  passages 
of  Mr.  Cawein's  Accolon  of  Gaul.  He 
did  not  invent  the  facts:  they  are  in  the 
old  legends  out  of  which  Tennyson  mined 
the  Idyls  of  the  King:  but  the  younger 
poet  might  well  have  studied  from  the 
master  the  science  of  assay  which  re- 
jected the  baser  particles  of  the  ore  im- 
bedding them.  It  is  because  these  pas- 
sages are  well  done  that  one  feels  it  the 
greater  pity  they  should  have  been  done; 
they  mar.  if  they  do  not  spoil  the  beauty 
of  the  poem,  which  abounds  in  splendors 
such  as  the  rich  fancy  of  Mr.  Cawein 
loves.  We  have  before  now  tried  to 
make  the  reader  feel  his  lyric  quality, 
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and  now  we  have  to  recognize  his  pow- 
er to  tell  a  story  not  only  with  picto- 
rial sumptuousness  but  with  dramatic 
strength.  There  is  "passion"  galore  in 
it;  that  we  have  reproachfully  intimated; 
but  there  is  character  too;  and  the  poet 
knows  how  to  lead  on  to  a  supreme  mo- 
ment, as  when  Queen  Morgane  lias  sent 
her  lover  Accolon  to  kill  Arthur,  and 
having  murdered  her  husband  Urience, 
against  his  return,  hears 

"  a  grim]  of  steeds, 
Aims,  jingling  stirrups,  voices  loud  that  cursed 
Fierce  in  the  northern  court.    To  her  athirst 
For  him  her  lover,  war  and  power  it  spoke, 
Him  victor  and  so  King;  and  then  awoke 
A   yearning  to  behold,  10  quit  the  dead. 
So  a  wild  spectre  down  wide  stairs  she  fled, 
Hurst  on  a  glare  of  links  and  glittering  mail, 
That  shrunk  her  eves  and  made  her  senses  quail. 
To  her  a  hulk  of  iron,  bearded  fierce, 
Down  from  a  steaming  steed,  into  her  ears, 
'  This  from  the  King  a  boon  !'  laughed  harsh  and 
hoarse  ; 

Two  henchmen  beckoned,  who  pitched  sheer  with 
force, 

Loud  clanging  at  her  feet,  hacked,  hewn,  and  red, 
Ciusted  with  blood,  a  knight  in  armor — dead; 
Even  Accolon,  tossed  with  a  mocking  scoff, 
'This  from  the  King!' — phantoms  in  fog  rode  off." 

With  pictures,  with  colors,  this  poem 
and  the  others  that  go  with  it  to  make  up 
the  hook,  abound,  perhaps  superahound. 
In  one  of  liis  securest  and  loveliest  lines, 
Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett  speaks  of  a  butterfly 
whose  wing  is  a  "turmoil  of  rich  dyes,'' 
and  tlx-  phrase  would  fit  much  of  Mr. 
Cawein's  work:  too  often  he  seems  like 
the  painter  Monticelli,  to  have  given  you 
his  palette  instead  of  a  picture.  But  hav- 
ing said  this  we  are  rather  sorry,  for  we 
are  not  aware  of  being  the  poorer  for  this 
young-  poet's  opulence;  and  oik;  rather 
likes  to  see  his  appetite  for  splendor  glut 
itself;  the  time  will  doubtless  come  when 
he  will  feed  sparely  enough,  in  the  mean 
while,  it  is  as  if  we  had  another  Keats,  or 
as  if  that  fine,  sensitive  spirit  had  conic 
again  in  a  Kentuckian  avatar,  w  ith  all  its 
tremulous  hunger  for  beauty.  We  had 
marked  a  good  many  passages  for  quota- 
tion in  the  Accolon,  such  as — 

"  some  frail  lady  w  hite 
A<  if  of  watery  moonbeams,  filmy  dight, 
Who  waves  diaphanous  beauty  on  some  cliff 
That  drowsing  purrs  with  moon-drenched  pines"; 

and 

"  A  forest  vista,  where  faint  herds  of  deer 
Stalked  like  soft  shadows"  ; 

or  these  lines  from  the  poem  To  the  Rain 
Cvoir  : 


"Oft  from  some  dusty  locust  that  thick  weaves 
With  crescent  pulse  pods  its  thin  foliage  grav, 
Thou,  o'er  the  shambling  lane  which  pant  the  sheaves 
Of  sun-tanned  oats  winds,  red  with  rutty  clay, 
One  league  of  rude  rail-fence,  some  panting  dav, 
When  each  patched  meadow  quivering  vapor 
grieves, 

Nature's  Astrologist,  dost  promise  rain.  .  .  . 
And  thou  ....  contented  art 

In  thy  prediction,  fall'n  within  the  hour; 

While  fuss  the  brown  been  homeward  from  the 
heart 

Of  honey-filtering  bloom;  beneath  the  cart 
Droop  pompous  barn-yard  cocks  damped  by 
the  shower ; 
And  deep-eyed  August,  bonnetless,  a  beech 
Hugs  in  dishevelled  beauty,  safe  from  reach 
On  starry  moss  and  flower." 

Or  tli is  sonnet,  from  four  on  Loveliness : 

"  Oft  do  we  meet  the  Oread  whose  eyes 
Are  dew-drops  where  twin  heavens  shine  con- 
fessed ; 

She,  all  the  maiden  modesty's  surprise 
Blushing  her  temples — to  deep  loins  and  breast 
Tempestuous,  brown  bewildering  tresses  press- 
ed— 

Stands  one  scared  moment's  moiety,  in  wise 
Of  some  delicious  dream,  then  shrinks  distressed, 
Liki  Mum  weak  wind,  that  haply  heard,  is  gone 
In  rapport  with  shy  Silence  to  make  sound; 
So  like  storm  sunlight,  bares  clean  limbs  to  bound, 
A  thistle's  flashing  to  a  woody  rise, 
A  graceful  glimmer,  up  the  ferny  lawn." 

But  this  picturesqueness,  this  daring  for 
a  phrase,  ending  sometimes  in  luminous 
felicity  and  sometimes  in  teasing  obscu- 
rity, but  always  leaving  the  sense  of  a 
vivid  and  gracious  intention,  is  the  very 
text  ure  of  Mr.  Cawein's  verse,  and  it  is  not 
so  different  from  what  we  have  tried  to 
make  the  reader  know  of  him  before.  His 
exuberance  will  tame  itself  in  time;  he 
will  learn  temperance  and  self-denial, 
which  are  as  good  in  the  worship  of  the 
beautiful  as  in  other  things.  But  lie  gives 
now  with  both  hands,  and  Ave  are  rather 
disposed  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  his  pro- 
fusion. At  least  it  shows  that  he  has 
something  to  give. 

III. 

Or,  at  the  end  of  the  ends,  and  if  "we 
must,  come  very  low  in  our  defence  of  one 
we  own  a  favorite  with  us,  he  is  at  the 
worst  not  writing-  from  a  theory,  which 
seems  to  be  what  works  Mr.  William 
Sharp  an  injury  in  his  Itomant ic  Ballads 
and  Poems  of  Phantasy.  Mr.  Sharp  be- 
lieves that  "there  is  a  romantic  revival 
imminent  in  our  poetic  literature,"'  as  "in 
pure  lief  ion  the  era  of  romance  as  opposed 
to  pseudo-realism  is  about  to  begin,  if  the 
tide  be  not  already  well  on  the  flow,"  and 
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he  appears  to  have  set  himself  rather  con- 
sciously to  take  it  in  the  direction  of  for- 
tune. Or  perhaps  it  is  his  preface  coming 
before  bis  poems  that  gives  this  impres- 
ts first,  and  the  preface  imagined  from 

lads  are  of  blue  china  and  the  like  rather 

may  be  rijrht;  the  children  still  tell  ghost 

manticism  was  the  expression  of  a  world- 
mood;  it  was  not  merely  literary  and 
voluntary,  it  jrrew  naturally  out  of  the 
political,  social,  and  even  economical  con- 
ditions at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury It  was  a  development  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  not  simply  a  revulsion  from  the 

placed,  or  it  could  not  have  gone  so  deep 
in  the  lives  of  men  as  it  did.    In  its  day 
it  was  noble  and  beautiful:  it  lifted  and 
wid*-nKl  the  minds  of  people:  it  afforded 
them  a  refuse  in  an  ideal  world  from  the 
failure  and'defeat  of  this.    To  assume 
that  we  can  have  it  back  on  any  such 
terms  as  Mr.  Sharp  imagines  seems  to  be- 
little a  world-mood  to  a  study-mood,  a  clos- 
et-mood: to  narrow  its  meaning,  to  take 
it  from  humanity  and  give  it  to  the  hu- 
manities. Romanticism  belonged  to  a  dis- 
appointed and  bewildered  age,  which  turn- 
ed its  face  from  the  future,  and  dreamed 

not  have  its  spirit  back  because  this  is  the 
acre  of  hopeful  striving,  when  we  have 
r^allv  a  crlimpse  of  what  the  earth  maybe 

e 

i 

working  through  realism  to  this  end.  not 

So  it  seems  to  us.  but  we  may  be  wrong. 
What  we  are  sure  of  is  that  in  reacjuaint- 
mcr  ourselves  with  the  weird  and  the  su- 
pernatural, as  they  are  seriously  address- 
ed to  the  reader's  sensation  in  Mr.  J^harp  a 
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ballads,  we  have  failed  to  experience  that 
agreeable  condition  of  goose-flesh  which 
we  knew  in  our  romantic  youth,  and 
which  we  understand  to  be  the  intention- 
al and  exemplary  state  of  the  neo-roman- 
ticist    of    whatever   age.     Mr.  Sharps 
Weird  of  Michael  Scott,  the  wizard  who 
accidentally  burns  up  his  own  soul, which 
he  happens"  to  find  outside  his  body,  is  a 
Weird  that  leaves  us  quite  cold,  though 
we  own  to  have  experienced  rather  a  fine 
thrill  in  reading  the  poem  of  the  ^  libs 
Dancers,  those  youths  and  maids  who 
have  died  unloved,  and  whose  spirits  meet 
in  phantasmal  wooing  above  the  church- 
yard mould.    The  suggestive  theme  is 
treated  with  delicate  insight,  and  with  a 
tenderness  which  gains  nothing  when  it 
attempts  to  express  "passion. 


IV. 

Perhaps  we  do  scanty  justice  to  Mr. 
Sharp's  poetry  in  our  dissent  from  his 
theory:  one  of  the  evils  of  having  very 
firm  convictions  is  that  you  want  to  deny 
all  merit  to  people  v:ho  lia7fs  dtK('J'Hut 
ones.    Mr.  Sharp  is  by  no  means  a  nar- 
row-minded critic,  and  he  has  a  word  of 
warning  for  those  who  think  the  impor- 
tance of  a  work  of  art  lies  in  the  subject 
rather  than  the  treatment:  he  reminds 
them  that  noble  or  ignoble  is  in  the  mind 
of  the  artist,  not  in  the  material  he  works 
in.    He  is  so  reasonable  in  this  that  we 
would  like  to  call  his  notice,  and  that  of 
others  who  are  nowadays  asking  a  good 
deal  of  the  imagination,  to  a  passage  con- 
cerning the  true  nature  and  office  of  that 
mental  attribute.    The  passage  is  from 
Isaac  Tavlors  Physical  Ths/sry  of  an- 
other Life,  and  is  in  explanation  of  his 
preference  of  analysis  for  his  attempted 

he* says,  "it  is  not  the  imagination  that 
can  render  us  aid  in  conceiving  of  a  new 
and  different  mode  of  existence.  since  thin 
faculty  is  but  the  mirror  of  the  WsM 
around  it.,  and  must  draw  all  its  mate- 
rials from  things  actually  known.  It 
may  exalt,  refine,  ennoble,  enrich  what 

splendor  of  an  effulgence  such  as  earth 
never  actually  sees:  yet  it  must  end 
where  it  began,  in  compounding  elements 
and  in  recombining  forms  furnish ed  to 
its  hand:  and  if  ever  it  'joes  vr  stem*  to 
(jo  beyoo.d  these  limits,  the  jrrodv/d  in 
qrotesque  or  absurd,  not  beautiful:  there 
is  no  grace  or  ch/xna  in  that  vshich 
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s  upon  the  actual  forms  q 
It  seems  to  us  we  have  here  a  reason 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ue-believe  in  them. 

- 

s  the  superstitions 
less  or  voluntary,  of  either  epoch,  is  grown 
:le:  and  for  our  own  part, 
we  cannot  see  why  it  is  any  more  rever- 

or  any  more  capable  of  resuscitation  in 
the  awe  or  tlte  sentiment  of  grown  peo- 
ple. Nobody,  we  suppose,  would  ask  ns 
to  go  back  and  believe  in.  or  make-be- 
lieve in.  the  knights  and  ladies,  pages  and 
squires,  hinds  and  minstrels,  of  romance, 
as  at  all  like  the  real  ones  who  once  exist- 
ed :  and  it  is  rather  hard  to  be  asked  to 
toy  again  with  the  wizards  and  the  phan- 
toms, the  weirds  and  the  wraiths,  that 
never  existed.  Once  we  believed  in  them, 
and  once  we  made- believe  in  them.  Is  not 
that  enough  '  Or  are  we  to  make-believe 
again  '.  How  tiresome  !  "Why  not  go  back 
and  do  pastorals  a  third  time  I  Or  is  there 
some  law  of  the  mind  that  suffers  one  re- 
version of  this  sort,  but  forbids  two  ? 

V. 

But  while  we  could  never  consent  to  let 
Mr.  Sharp  reromanticize  imaginative  liter- 
ature by  any  exhortation  or  endeavor,  we 
are  very  sensible  of  the  gracious  service 
lie  has  done  American  poetry  in  his  col- 
lection of  American  Sonnets.  We  do 
not  know  that  we  should  ever  have 
thought  so  well  of  our  compatriotic  son- 
net without  his  work  in  its  behalf.  Out 
of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  sonnets, 
there  are  really  none  bad.  and  some  are  of 

•hue  excellence.  Here  and  there  a  poet 
is  made  memorable  by  a  single  sonnet. 

bo  would  have  been  otherwise  quite  un- 
Kii  n.  or  would  have  been  forgotten: 
ami  i  several  cases  it  happens  that  a 
■ 

net,  whom  we  might  else  have  hardly 


to  venture  upon  any  comparison  of  then' 
work;  and  from  like  motives  of  prudence 
we  refrain  from  specifying  our  favorites 
among  the  living  poets  represented  in 
Mr.  Sharp's  excellent  collection.  It  is 
safe,  however,  to  thank  him  for  a  sense 
of  Longfellow's  greatness  in  this  kind, 
and  for  his  cordial  recognition  of  the 
mastery  of  several  other  of  our  poets  in  it. 
His  collection  is  of  singular  worth,  to  our 
thinking,  because  we  cannot  think  (for 
the  present  at  least)  of  any  memorable 
sonneteer  who  has  been  forgotten  in  it; 
though  we  might  easily  be  wrong  in  this. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Sharp 
fails  to  include  the  best  sonnet  of  this  or 
that  poet— he  likes  to  call  poets  "bards" — 
but  he  has  fairly  represented  the  quality 
of  each.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the 
whole  is  the  fact  that  one  of  our  greatest 
poets  is  not  in  it.  because  he  had  not  used 
a  form  so  popular  with  our  younger  if 
not  wiser  poets.  Holmes  is  there  in  one 
sonnet ;  Whittier  in  three;  Lowell  in  five: 
none  of  them  at  their  best,  or  second  best : 
but  Emerson  is  not  thereat  all.  One  can 
easily  fancy  that  he.  who  rejoiced  in  com- 
pactness, must  have  found  a  convention- 
al form  like  the  sonnet  too  irksome;  and 
it  is  hard  to  understand  just  why  fourteen 
lines  of  rhymed  decasyllabic  verse  should 
prove  so  perfect  a  vehicle  for  the  thoughts 
and  creations  of  so  many  poets  in  every 
tongue.  Tiie  structure  of  the  American 
sonnet  is  varied  as  to  the  rhyme:  but 
there  is  a  general  tendency  to  the  Pe- 
trarchan order:  Bryant  is  almost  alone 
with  Sidney  Lanier  in  writing  the  Shake- 
spearian sonnet.  Mr.  Aldrich.  who  has 
done  his  most  serious  work  in  the  sonnet, 
is  one  of  the  most  scrupulous  in  respect- 
ing the  Italian  form,  but  not  more  so  than 
some  others:  Mr.  Fawcett.  for  instance, 
who  also  is  perhaps  at  his  best  in  his  son- 
nets: and  Mr.  Gilder,  of  whom  the  same 
might  be  said.  There  remains  to  be  made 
a  strict  analysis  of  the  sonnet  form,  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  secret  of  its  convenience, 
which  it  doubtless  would  not  surprise,  but 
which  would  be  very  interesting.  It  is  a 
form  of  extraordinary  vitality,  and  sur- 
vives in  our  time  as  vigorous  as  it  arose 
in  that  of  whatever  remote  Italian  in- 
vented it. 

VI 

But  we  find  ourselves  recalled  from  the 
pleasure  of  praising  Mr.  Sharp's  American 
Sonnets  to  our  grievance  with  him  con- 
cerning a  romantic  revival,  bv  Dr.  S.  Weir 
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Mitchell's  suggestive  treatment  of  the  old 
superstition  of  the  elixir  of  life  in  his  new 
poem.  The  Cup  of  Youth.  Here  the 
poet  evolves  from  the  suhject  qualities 
which  appeal  in  the  highest  degree  to  the 
imagination  without  overtaxing  your 
modern  capacity  by  asking  you  to  sup- 
pose his  own  acceptance  of  the  supersti- 
tion; whereas,  if  we  understand  the  neo- 
romantieists  aright,  he  should  have  pre- 
tended to  make  himself  a  party  to  it. 
TJberto.  the  inventor  of  the  elixir  in  The 
Cup  of  Youth,  might  have  really  drunk 
it  off,  and  in  his  return  to  youth  aban- 
doned to  loveless  old  age  the  wife  who 
had  devoted  her  life  to  him.  Rut  this 
would  have  been  a  fruitless  effect  in 
the  reader's  mind;  it  would  have  been 
recognized,  and  then  it  would  have 
ceased.  As  it  is,  the  group  of  people 
sketched  remain  living  in  our  thoughts: 
the  selfish  seeker  after  the  secret  of  re- 
newed existence,  defeated  and  mocked  in 
the  very  moment  when  he  was  to  have 
triumphed,  by  the  girl  who  spills  the  draft 
and  avenges  the  poor  old  wife,  and  then 
finds  her  own  punishment  in  the  rejection 
and  disavowal  of  her  deed,  to  which  the 


wife's  pity  of  her  pitiless  husband's  sull'er- 
ing  moves  her.  Here  are  real  motives 
that  go  far  deeper  than  any  make-belief 
could  reach;  they  touch  that  feeling  for 
all  the  actors  in  the  little  drama  which 
the  wise  view  of  any  human  situation 
must  evoke,  and  which  plays  from  one  to 
another  in  equal  interest.  Here  is  the 
truly  imaginative  treatment  of  a  roman- 
tic theme;  that  is,  the  scientific  treatment, 
which  can  alone  dignify  it.  What  was 
vital  in  it  is  suggested;  the  mere  husk  is 
still  left  for  the  fancy  of  any  neo-roman- 
ticist  to  batten  on.  In  some  such  sort  Dr. 
Holmes  has  dealt  with  recondite  phases 
of  our  common  nature,  and  has  given 
them  the  last  charm  for  the  imagination 
by  refusing  to  deal  with  them  in  the  spirit 
of  make-belief,  by  keeping  himself  an  im- 
partial spectator.  In  tbe  same  sort  Haw- 
thorne himself  achieved  his  highest  ef- 
fects; and  with  that  delicate  smile  of  his 
cast  a  final  discredit  on  the  superstition 
he  had  been  playing  with.  Rut  no  such 
tricks}'  gleam  remains  upon  the  tragedy 
which  our  poem  has  sketched:  the  pic- 
ture at  the  close  perpetuates  a  moment  of 
poignant  pathos. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  15th  of  July. — 
President  Harrison  made  tbe  following 
appointments.  Minister:  (June  "26)  Germany, 
William  Walter  Phelps.  Ministers  Resident  : 
(June  22)  Hawaiian  Islands,  John  L.  Stevens; 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  George  Money  :  (June 
28)  Hayti,  Frederick  Douglas;  (July' 1)  Ron- 
mania,  Servia, and  Greece,  A.  Loudon  Snowden. 

The  New  Hampshire  Legislature  elected 
William  E.  Chandler  Senator  of  the  United 
-States,  June  18th. 

The  proposed  prohibitory  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  was  rejected  at 
a  State  election,  June  ISth,  by  a  majority  of 
over  180,000. 

The  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  Rhode  Island,  adopted  in  1886,  was 
repealed  at  a  State  election,  June  20th,  by  a 
majority  of  18,5(J(5. 

DISASTERS. 

June  26th. — Three  freight  trains  wrecked  in 
.a  collision  at  Latrobe,  Pennsylvania,  and  thir- 
ty lives  lost. 

July  2d. — A  passenger  train  wrecked  near 
Thaxton,  Virginia.    Seventeen  persons  killed. 

July  3d. — An  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  a  coal 
pit  at  St.-fitienue. France,  resulted  in  the  death 
■of  over  two  hundred  and  twenty  miners. 


July  9th. — Fifteen  persons  killed  in  a  colli- 
sion near  Ciuluita,  Bulgaria. — Despatches  from 
India,  fortypersous  drowned  in  the  overflowing 
of  tbe  river  Indus. 

OBITUARY. 

June  17th. — In  Boston,  John  Gilbert,  actor, 
aged  seventy-nine  years. 

June  23d. — In  Chicago,  the  Rev.  William 
Henry  Beecher,  aged  eighty-seven  years. 

June  25th. —  In  Fremont,  Ohio,  Lucy  Ware 
Webb  Hayes,  wife  of  ex-President  R.  B.  Hayes, 
aged  fifty -six  years. 

June  26th. — In  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  Si- 
mon Cameron,  statesman,  aged  ninety  years. 

June  2Mh. — In  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  Maria 
Mitchell,  astronomer,  aged  seventy  years. — In 
Paris,  Carlotta  Patti  Munck,  prima  donna, 
aged  forty-nine  years. 

July  Ut. — In  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Theo- 
dore Dwight  Woolsey,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  ex-Presi- 
dent of  Yale  College,  aged  eighty-eight  years. 

July  bth. — In  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
George  Henry  Watrous,  late  President  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad, 
aged  sixty  years. 

July  10th. — In  Glen  Cove,  New  York.  Samuel 
L.  M.  Barlow,  lawyer,  aged  sixty-one  years. — 
In  Richmond,  Virginia,  Julia  Gardiner  Tyler, 
widow  of  ex-President  Tyler,  aged  sixty-nine 
years. 
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FT  us  talk  this 
month  about  1 1 ie 
Drawer  itself.  In 
his  preliminary 
essay  it  will  be 
admitted  that  most  other  topics  have  from 
time  to  time  been  touched  upon,  and  if  the 
world  has  not  been  edified,  if  it  has  gone  so- 
cially or  ethically  astray,  who  is  responsible? 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  confessed  that  it 
has  not  been  the  leading  idea  of  the  Drawer 
to  instruct,  mankind,  but  rather  to  establish 
between  this  Magazine  and  its  readers  an  ex- 
change of  sympathy  and  good-fellowship  on 
the  gay,  the  amusing,  the  pathetic  side  of  life. 
In  an  important  sense  this  has  been  the  read- 
er's department,  a  genuine  receptacle  for  his 
own  observations  of  what  is  characteristic  of 
human  nature,  not  manufactured  facetious- 
ness. 

The  name.  Drawer,  was  not  adopted  by 
chance.  It  is  a  spontaneous  and  altogether 
sincere  institution,  and  was  at  its  birth.  Mr. 
Fletcher  Harper  senior  used  to  keep  all  the 
funny  and  characteristic  anecdotes  sent  to  the 
publishers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  a 
drawer  devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  selec- 
tions were  made  from  this  collection  for  each 
month's  issue.  1  b-nce  the  title  Editor's  Drawer. 
Always  the  space  devoted  to  this  department 
has  been  mainly  occupied  by  real  anecdotes — • 
stories  of  actual  occurrences  and  sayings.  No 
one  can  invent  such  things.  Their  value  is 
in  their  genuineness,  in  their  illustration  of 
national  traits,  in  their  illumination  of  the 
habits  and  character  of  noted  people.  It  is 
to  Ik'  remarked  that,  an  anecdote  which  might 
have  little  point  when  related  of  a  person  un- 
known, gains  importance  when  told  of  a  man 
or  woman  of  wide  reputation  and  distinction. 
All  swell  stories  have  a  historical  value.  There 
would  be  an  interest,  for  instance,  in  a,  new 
anecdote  about  Washington,  or  Franklin,  or 
Lincoln,  or  any  other  famous  person,  quite 
apart,  from  any  amusing  quality  in  it.  A  story 
that  smacks  of  original  human  nature,  that  is, 
as  we  say,  of  the  soul,  that,  has  the  stamp  of 
an  odd  personality,  a  touch  of  sectional  pe- 


culiarity, of  a  habit,  intellectual  or  moral,  sui 
generis,  entertains  us  for  other  reasons  than 
because  it  may  be  funny.  In  its  naturalness 
and  reality  it  has  a  raciness  that  cannot  be 
imitated.  ( )ld  Phelps,  the  Adirondack  guide, 
had  taken  to  see  Chapel  Pond  a  lady  who  ex- 
pressed a  little  disappointment  at  its  tame- 
ness,  saying  that  the  principal  charm  of  the 
place  seemed  to  be  its  loneliness.  "Yes,"  he 
replied,  in  gentle  and  lingering  tones,  "  and 
its  nativeness.  It  lies  here  just  where  it  was 
born." 

The  life  of  a  good  story  has  never  been  de- 
termined ;  its  vitality  and  power  of  continu- 
ance are  undoubted,  but  its  origin  can  scarcely 
ever  be  traced.  That  it  will  reappear  in  cer- 
tain periods,  and  be  applied  anew  to  certain 
characters,  is  well  known.  Once  in  a  gener- 
ation it  is  certain  to  be  brought  out  and  at- 
tached to  some  person  who  has  gained  a  pre- 
eminent reputation  for  shrewd  sayings  or  witty 
observations,  or  for  eccentricity  of  conduct. 
It  may  be  George  Buchanan,  or  Joe  Miller,  or 
Benjamin  Franklin,  or  ,  or  :  the  read- 
er can  till  in  the  names  to  whom  the  anecdotes 
of  his  own  day  are  credited.  No  one  knows 
to  whom  these  funny  incidents  first  happened, 
who  first  made  these  jokes.  They  are  traced 
back  by  scholars  to  mediaeval  times,  to  the 
Greeks,  to  the  Sanscrit.  One  theory  is  that 
the  world  was  originally  stocked  with  jokes, 
as  it  was  furnished  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
atmosphere,  and  that  none  have  ever  been 
added  to  the  original  quantity.  Another  the- 
ory is  that,  human  nature  remaining  always 
the  same,  these  anecdotes  and  pithy  sayings 
are  likely  to  occur  to  different  people  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  that  we  have  not  a  case  of  pla- 
giarism, but  of  coincidence.  Research  would 
doubtless  fix  the  periodicity  of  anecdotes  as 
accurately  as  the  appearance  in  the  press  of 
the  sea-serpent,  or  the  baby  carried  off  by  an 
eagle,  or  what  is  known  as  the  "silly  season" 
in  the  newspapers.  But  besides  all  this  there 
is  an  element  that  has  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  that  is  the  infirmity  of  human  na- 
ture in  relation  to  stories — the  tendency  to 
connect  them,  for  purely  dramatic  purposes, 
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with  the  personality  of  llic  narrator.  How 
else  could  it  happen  that  the  Drawer  received 
last  week  from  a  contributor  an  account  of  a 
most  ludicrous  incident  which  happened  un- 
der the  writer's  own  observation,  for  which 
names  and  places  and  dates  are  given,  when 
the  same  story  had  come  the  week  before  from 
another  part,  of  the  country,  with  the  same  ac- 
curate identification  with  persons  and  places; 
and  when  the  same  anecdote  had  recently 
been  repeated  by  a  personal  friend  of  undoubt- 
ed veracity,  as  occurring  to  him  ;  and  when 
the  auditor  had  a  dim  recollection  that  lie  had 
read  it  ages  ago  in  that  delightful  compilation 
of  wisdom  and  prophecy,  Thomas's  Almanac, 
that  used  to  hang  in  the  chimney-corner  of 
an  old  farm-house  ?  The  other  day  it  appeared 
in  the  daily  newspaper;  and  if  it  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  Drawer — not  to  be  published, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  until 
more  than  a  month  after  its  preparation — 
would  not  the  nimble  pen  of  the  critic  in  the 
daily  newspaper  be  justified  in  his  facetious- 
ncss  about  its  antiquity  ?  Nay,  to  look  at  the 
matter  in  another  aspect :  if  the  anecdote  sent 
to  the  Drawer  had  been  absolutely  new,  would 
not  the  narrator  have  told  it  to  somebody  else, 
and  would  not  the  nimble  press  have  snatched 
it  up  long  before  its  appearance  in  these 
pages  ? 

Perhaps  there  are  no  new  motifs  or  princi- 
ples of  humor,  only  new  applications.  And 
we  are  amused  when  they  are  applied  to  char- 
acters well  known.  During  the  war,  at  a  time 
of  great  depression,  it  is  said  that  a  public 
meeting  was  called  in  Oneida  County,  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  war 
spirit.  It  was  matter  of  general  notoriety  at 
the  time  that  there  was  a  decided  political 
disagreement  between  Roscoe  Conkling  and 
his  nephew,  Mr.  Morris  Miller,  and  that  they 
warmly  opposed  each  other's  views  and  mea- 
sures. The  meeting  was  a  very  fervent  one, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  great  enthusiasm  was 
aroused  for  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  The  speakers  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  devotion  and  personal  self-sacrifice. 
One  speaker  offered  to  contribute  a  large  sum 
of  money,  another  and  another  offered  an  in- 
creased amount.  An  aged  man  arose,  and 
with  a  broken  voice  declared  that  he  had  no 
money  to  give,  but  that  he  bad  a  young  son 
whom  he  would  dedicate  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  Another  father  arose,  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  pledged  the  same  sacrifice.  The 
enthusiasm  was  at  its  height,  and  the  house 
was  carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  self-surren- 
der, when  Mr.  Miller  arose  and  eloquently  ex- 
pressed his  devotion  to  the  cause.  "  I  have," 
he  said,  in  thrilling  tones,  "  no  money  to  give, 
but  I  offer  to  my  country  my  uncle,  Roscoe 
Conkling !"  There  was  dead  silence  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  suppressed  laughter,  and  then 
a  roar  that  shook  the  house.  Business  was 
resumed,  the  speaking  went  on,  other  pledges 
were  made.  But  every  now  and  then  some- 
body would  break  out  in  a  titter,  "  He  offers 


his  uncle,  Roscoe  Conkling,"  and  the  fancy 
would  tickle;  somebody  else,  until  the  whole 
house  was  convulsed,  again  and  again,  with 
merriment.  Is  this  anecdote  new  I  Is  it  true  ? 
It  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  that  may  be  both 
new  ami  true,  and  that  have  an  interest  apart 
from  the  fun  in  them,  due  to  historical  asso- 
ciation. 

It  is  desired  to  maintain  the  traditional 
character  of  the  Drawer,  to  preserve  its  his- 
toric value  as  a  repository  of  the  real  story, 
the  veritable  saying,  the  characteristic  anec- 
dote, that  illustrates  natural  life,  manners, 
peculiarities.  The  stories  must  be  genuine. 
These  the  Drawer  solicits  from  its  friends, 
from  its  readers,  from  the  lovers  of  humor, 
and  from  the  observers  of  the  racy  side  of 
human  nature.  All  contributions  of  this  sort 
that  can  be  used  will  be  paid  for. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


dowling-alley  reminiscences. 

Pat  was  keeping  the  score  for  a  bowling 
party  in  the  White  Mountains  last  summer, 
and  in  true,  scientific  manner  kept  each  player 
posted  both  as  to  his  score  and  as  to  his  rela- 
tive position  in  the  contest. 

"  How  do  I  stand  now,  Pat  ?"  asked  one  of 
the  bowlers. 

"  Sure  an'  yer  behind,  Mr.  Bodley,  sorr." 

"  How  much  ?" 

"How  manny?  Let  me  see;  there's  thir- 
teen an' two.  Ye've  gotter  make  twiuty-wau 
t'  ketch  um,  an'  ye'll  be  foor  ahead  of  am." 

Apropos  of  this  same  Mr.  Bodley,  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  haunts  of  trade  after  summering 
in  the  New  Hampshire  hills,  he  expatiated  upon 
the  beauties  of  the  region,  remarking  incident- 
ally that  he  had  made  two  hundred  and  eighty 
points  on  one  of  the  bowling-alleys  there. 

"  That  is  a  pretty  high  score,"  said  the  friend 
to  whom  he  was  talking.  "Where  did  you 
say  the  alley  was  ?" 

"At  the  Blank  Mountain  House,"  replied 
Bodley,  naming  one  of  the  most  expensive 
hotels  in  the  mountains. 

"Ah,  that  accounts  for  it.  Everything  is 
high  at  the  Blank  Mountain  House." 

It  was  from  this  alley  that  a  facetious  young 
man  sent  word  to  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel 
that  he  would  riot  again  become  a  patron  of 
his  establishment  until  the  alley  was  supplied 
with  a  new  paper  of  pins.  To  which  the  land- 
lord made  the  ingenuous  reply  that  "n  le 

but  au  idiot  would  suppose  that  tenpins  could 
be  bought  by  the  paper."         J.  K.  Bangs. 

the  extent  of  her  knowledge. 
A  correspondent  sends  a  Celticism  that  is 
not  bad. 

"Bridget,"  said  I,  "did  you  water  the  flow- 
ers ?" 

"Noo,  ma'am.  Sure  oi  didn't  know  how 
much  wather  was  too  much.  All  I  knowed 
was  that  too  little  wasn't  enough." 
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THE  STAGECOACH. 
Tarnished  and  battered  and  old, 

Heartlessly  hidden  away, 
Left  to  the  moth  and  the  mould, 

Darkness  and  dust  and  decay. 

This  was  the  pride  of  its  day. 
Now  all  its  glory  is  o'er — 

Faded  and  vanished  for  aye ; 
Gone  are  the  driver  and  lour  ! 

How  shall  its  story  be  told? 

What  shall  a  song  of  it  say  ? 
Once  it  was  brilliant  as  gold. 

Once  it  was  gilded  and  gay. 

Fine  in  their  festal  array, 
Many  the  bride  that  it  bore. 

Now  are  they  wrinkled  and  gray; 
Gone  are  the  driver  and  four! 

'Long  through  the  heat  and  the  cold, 

Ever  from  May  until  May, 
Over  the  highways  it  rolled. 

Time  has  now  made  it  his  prey. 

Never  a  stately  display, 
Never  a  dash  as  of  yore, 

Never  a  suing  or  a  sway; 
Gone  are  the  driver  and  four! 

Over  new  roads  that  men  lay 
Hush  we  with  rattle  and  roar. 

Only  sweet  memories  stay  ; 
Gone  are  the  driver  and  four! 

Bissell  Clinton. 


OX  BOARD  THE  "BETSY  JANE." 
Old  Captain  K   for  many  years  com- 
manded a  coasting;  schooner  called  the  Betsy 
./(die,  which  sailed  from  one  of  the  ports  of 
"down  East."  On  one  of  his  voyages  he 
shipped  as  part  of  his  crew  a  couple  of  green 
hands  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
'•farm  it."  and  who  knew  little  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  of  the  mighty  ocean.  But 
as  "  hay  in'  "  was  over,  and  the  farm-work  most- 
ly done  for  the  season,  they  thought  to  turn 
an  honest  penny  by  going  to  sea  before  the 
mast.  For  the  first  day  or  two  all  went  well 
-the  weather  was  line,  and  the  new  sailors 
yave  promise  of  becoming  first-class  naviga- 
tors, like  Christopher  Columbus,  Lord  Nelson, 
or  even  the  bold  Captain  Kidd.  lint,  as  the 
proverb  says,  "into  all  lives  some  rain  must 
fall":  so  it  was  with  them.  A  black  cloud 
arose,  the  wind  blew  with  fury,  the  thunder 
rolled,  the  lightning  Hashed,  and  everything 
was  commotion  and  confusion.  In  the  midst 
ofit,  while  the  crew  were  doing  their  best  to 
get  things  again  in  apple-pie  order,  not  for- 
get ting  to  splice  the.  main  brace  as  oppor- 
tunity ottered,  and  the  captain  was  roaring, 
in  a  voice  1<>  drown  the  thunder,  such  orders 
as  "Throw  overboard  the  painter!"  "Let  go 
all  lor  Davy  .Jones!''  who  should  be.  seen 
coming  carefully  and  fearfully  alt  but  our 
doughty  farmers,  like  a  pair  of  enterprising 
newspaper  reporters,  bent  on  interviewing  the 
skipper.  Holding  on  to  whatever  they  could, 
they  approached  him,  in  a  sort  of  conciliatory 
way,  with  this  proposition,  "Say.  cap.  it  looks 
like  there's  goiu'  to  lie  a  spell  of  weather,  and 


me  and  Hill  thinks  we  guess  we'll  lose  half  a  day 
(Did  i/o  below." 

Unfortunately  tradition  lias  not  preserved 
the  reply  of  the  captain,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  it  w  as  forcible  and  to  the  point.  And  a 
diligent  search  through  the  log  of  the  Betsy 
.hint-  fails  to  discover  any  record  of  deductions 
for  lost  time.   


HISTORICAL  PUXS. 
Tin:  Roman  Bishop's  famous  compliment  to- 
the  handsome  Anglo-Saxon  captives,  "Xot 
Angles,  but  angels."  had  greater  results  than 
its  actual  brilliancy  might  seem  to  merit;  and 
St.  Leo  doubtless  had  no  idea  when  he  prayed 
to  Heaven  to  aid  Koine  against  the  invading 
Huns,  "and  hurl  back  these  Tartars  into  the 
fires  of  Tartarus,'-  that  this  punning  prayer  was 
to  fix  upon  the  unlucky  "Tartars"  (as  they  were 
then  called)  a  nickname  that  would  never  die. 

Such  puns  have  more  than  once  played  a 
formidable  part  in  history.  France  expiated 
by  the  devastation  of  an  entire  province  a 
coarse  and  clumsy  play  upon  "corpse''  and 
"  corpulence  "  made  by  the  French  King  in  de- 
rision of  his  terrible  neighbor  William  the 
Conqueror.  Charles  V.'s  jesting  assertion  that 
he  could  put  Paris  in  his  glove  (gant),  though 
meant  only  to  indicate  the  superior  size  of 
Ghent  to  the  Paris  of  that  day,  stung  Fran- 
cis I.  into  the  renewal  of  a  languishing  war. 
One  of  Louis  XY.'s  upstart  favorites  was 
driven  from  the  court  by  the  biting  pun 
that  turned  bis  new  title  of  Marquis  de  Van- 
diere  into  "Marquis  d'Avaut-hier "  (the  day 
lie  fore  yesterday). 

The  epigrammatic  brevity  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake's  celebrated  but  probably  mythical  de- 
spatch announcing  the  rout  of  the  Armada — ■ 
which  consisted  of  the  single  word  "  Canthar- 
ides,"  c,  the  Spanish  fly — has  been  twice  par- 
alleled in  our  own  age.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
and  Lord  Dalhousie  respectively  announced 
the  annexation  of  Scinde  and  that  of  Oude  in 
one  word  apiece,  "Peccavi,"  I  have  sinned 
(Scinde),  and  "  Vovi,"  I  have  vowed  (Oude). 
Equally  historical  is  the  bitter  pun  that 
changed  the  name  of  the  sluggish  Admiral 
Torrington  to  "Admiral  Tarry-in-town." 

Napoleon  (who  was  no  man  for  light  jest- 
ing) is  credited  with  only  a  single  pun.  and 
that  a  rather  poor  one.  During  his  great  Ital- 
ian campaign  of  179(5-7  he  replied  to  a  lady, 
who  wondered  to  find  such  a  famous  man  so 
young.  "I  am  young  to-day.  but  to-morrow  I 
shall  have  Milan  "  (i.  e..  "  mille  ni/s,"  a  thousand 
years).  A  much  better  joke  was  that  made 
on  the  great  conqueror  himself  by  an  Italian 
countess,  w  ho,  hearing  him  say,  "All  Italians 
are.  traitors,"  replied,  pointedly,  "  Not  all  of 
them,  but  a, good  part '"  (Buo-na-parte).  Equal- 
ly neat,  and  even  more  grimly  significant,  was 
Bismarck's  answer  to  a  person  who  was  spec- 
ulating how  much  the  impending  war  of  1S70 
would  cost  Frauce.  "Not  much,"  said  the  Iron 
Count  :  "only  two  Napoleons!"       David  Kek. 
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WHAT'S  IX  A  WORD? 

A  New  York  pastor,  who.  though  a  Scoteh- 

>  of  hi:  - 
- 

- 

-  •  • 

I 

M  .  v.  ill  you     1ST  1      -  - 

The  daughter  gave  up  her  hopeless  scholar 


to  "gang  his  ain  gait"  in  pronunciation  hence- 
forth. 


THE  FORCE  OF  HABIT. 
Scene: — -Street.    A  church  door;  people  icali- 

- 

Looker-ox.  "Why  is  the  service  so  long  ?" 

Sextux.  "  Because  the  best  man  has  gone 
for  the  riug." 

Looker-ox.  "  Why  has  the  best  man  gone 
for  the  ring  ?" 

Sextox.  ■•  Because  the  bridegroom  forgot 
it." 

Looker-ox.  ••  Why  did  the  bridegroom  for- 
get it  V' 

SEXTOX.  ••  Because  he  is  a  plumber." 


THE  TRIALS  OF  AX  ARTIST. 

Mw-  pA'r~-  i5.0-,j;??  Prettr:Tb°t.I1*d  3ik«  to  s&e  it  framed  before  finally  committing  mvself/' 
co  ihafV  -  -'w  -  '4L.'-:u'.Q-?:-ana  1  tmnk.  Artour.  you  should  hare  tLe  title  painted  on  the  frame, 
old  you  come  tT'mlk^i-^^m'^ke  *-Uaset-   *ohoQT  ever  saw  thfe  £un  set  iu  the  W  any  war.  How 
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disc*  >vi:kv. 

15  Y    LlC  V    L  A  R  C  O  M. 

T]IK\*  the  world's  first  great  westward  voyager 
Sailed  out  in  faith  to  this  new  continent, 
Whither  he  felt  all  his  life-currents  stir, 

Though  knowing  not  unto  what  place  lie  went, 
One  day.  no  land  in  sight,  his  grating  keel 

Reported  shoals;  the  unconscious  vessel  slid 
Across,  nor  heard  the  grinding  sands  reveal 
The  secret  of  the  coast  beyond  them  hid. 
He  drifted  past,  though  waif  of  leal*  and  bird, 

Floating  and  fluttering  after,  bade  bun  stay; 
Vague  invitations  everywhere  he  heard: 

By  hope's  own  dazzling  glamour  led  astray, 
He  landed  on  an  island's  rim,  nor  guessed 
How  nearly  be  bad  won  his  larger  quest. 

Alas!  the  dumb,  inscrutable  human  sea 

That  will  not  tell  us  of  the  shores  we  seek! 
Its  jealous  waves,  in  moaning  mockery. 

But  just  returned  from  pressing  a  blue  cheek 
Against  fresh  roses  blown  for  us.  unseen. 

In  our  own  realm,  that  never  will  be  ours. 
Though  through  the  starry  dusk  all  night  we  lean, 

And,  unaware,  breathe  balsam  from  the  flowers, 
And  feel  its  soft  mists  wrapping  tis  around. 

And  bear  far,  wave-tossed  voices  whispering 
From  some  dim  bourne  beyond  the  horizon's  bound  — 

Heart's  kindred  starving  for  the  love  we  bring, 
As  we  for  theirs    an  unreaped  harvest-field: 
Our  treasure  just  within  our  reach—  concealed ! 

And  yet.  Columbus,  this  New  World  is  thine! 

Thy  claim  was  in  thy  forward-reaching  soul, 
An  inner,  prescient  right:  thou  didst  divine 

Wonders  that  the  veiled  hemisphere  should  unroll 
At  last,  from  out  the  blue  blank  of  the  sea: 

And  whatsoever  foot  might  tread  this  shore, 
Clear  was  thy  title  of  discovery, 

Whose  thought  outsailed  thy  ships  so  long  before. 
That  which  we  recognize  and  seek  is  ours: 

Approaching  unperceived,  related  souls 
Stir  irresistibly  our  noblest  powers; 

Us  toward  our  own  the  tide  of  being  rolls: 
And  shall  it  not  be  joy,  the  voyage  done, 
To  know  the  continent  and  island  one? 
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FORESTS  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  COAST  RANGE. 


BY  FKED.  31.  SOMERS. 


rpHE  Coast  Range  of  mountains  run- 
X  uing  through  California,  and  frin- 
ging the  western  shore  of  the  continent, 
is  a  great  natural  arboretum —  a  para- 
dise of  forest  trees  and  flowering  shrubs. 
North  of  Shasta  the  forests  awe  with  their 
grandeur;  south,  the  scenery  is  park-like 
and  sylvan,  and  the  shrubs  are  at  home. 

Looked  at  from  Shasta  or  the  peaks  of 
the  Sierras,  the  tract  of  which  we  write  is 
almost  continually  shrouded  in  an  ame- 
thyst haze,  that  turns  at  times  into  gar- 
ments of  purple,  and  shreds  out  into  all 
the  hues  of  crimson  and  gold.  Beneath 
the  ever  hanging  haze  is  a  spine  of  minia- 
ture mountains,  flanked  by  rounded  hills 
and  smooth-sided  canons,  with  thousands 
of  little  valleys  dimpling  the  entire  area, 
and  nursing  in  their  snug  warm  bosoms 
a  luxuriance  that  is  something  more  than 
semi-tropical.  Here  can  be  found  the 
extremes  of  tree  growth.  The  hardy 
species  of  the  North  are  not  only  neigh- 
borly, but  familiar,  and  even  intimate, 
with  the  delicate  representatives  of  the 
South.  The  resinous  breath  of  the  pine 
and  hemlock,  juniper  and  fir,  mingles  on 
the  same  hill-side  with  the  spicy  fragrance 
of  the  bay-tree  and  the  perfume  of  the 
balm.  The  evergreen  redwood  rises, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  to  a  height  of  from 
two  to  three  hundred  feet.  There  are 
whole  tribes  of  the  coniferee,  dozens  of 
species  of  cypress  and  cedar,  a  variety 
and  relationship  of  the  oaks  that  drives 
the  botanist  wild,  ravines  filled  with  the 
flowering  dogwood,  sweeps  of  glistening 
manzanita,  spattered  patches  of  the  red- 
berried  buckthorn,  rifts  of  the  pink-pet- 
aled  rhododendron,  sanguinary  patches 
where  stands  the  Judas-tree.  In  this  fa- 
vored country  also  bloom  and  bear  the 
pomegranate,  fig,  olive,  almond,  apricot, 
lemon,  orange,  and  the  nectarine.  The 
camellia  is  a  tree,  the  heliotrope  a  stout 
shrub;  geraniums  are  used  for  scarlet 
hedges:  the  calla-lily  is  a  weed.  And 
to  round  out  this  riot  of  luxuriance — this 
saturnalia  of  foliage,  fruit,  and  flower — 
Nature  sows  every  spring,  in  and  through 
it  all,  a  crop  of  wild  oats  such  as  was 
never  even  dreamed  of  by  the  original 
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East  of  the  Coast  Range  lies  one  of 
fi  i-tile  land  in  the 
world.    It  is  a  valley  about  four  hundred 


miles  long  by  fifty  to  seventy  wide,  and 
contains  over  five  millions  of  acres  in  its 
sixteen  thousand  or  more  square  miles. 
Through  it  run  two  great  rivers.  The 
Sacramento,  rising  in  an  immense  spring 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Shasta,  flows  to  the 
south.  The  San  Joaquin,  born  in  the 
Sierras  and  nursed  in  the  foot-hills,  winds 
its  tortuous  way  north,  till  about  the  cen- 
tre of  the  valley  the  two  meet,  and  pass- 
ing— a  ribbon  of  silver — through  the  Strait 
of  Carquinez,  mingle  in  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  with  the  grass-green  waters  of 
the  Pacific  that  crowd  eastward  through 
the  Golden  Gate.  These  great  continuous 
valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San 
Joaquin  have  a  climate  of  their  own. 
Shut  in  by  mountains,  and  covering  about 
six  degrees  of  latitude,  there  is  at  times  a 
brewing  here  of  the  atmosphere  that  act- 
ually makes  vegetation  jump  with  life. 
From  October  to  April — the  rainy  season 
— the  soil  drinks  in  the  waters  from  hea- 
ven with  an  unquenchable  thirst.  Dur- 
ing the  dry  summer  season  the  entire  area 
is  an  immense  oven,  over  which  hangs 
a  cloudless  sky. 

West  of  the  Coast  Range  is  an  expanse 
of  deep  sea  bewildering  in  its  immensity. 
As  long  as  the  hemisphere,  the  Pacific  has 
a  clear  breadth  of  seven  thousand  miles  to 
the  Asiatic  shore.  The  Japanese  Stream 
from  the  eastern  Asiatic  coast  comes  with- 
in thirty  miles  of  the  coast  of  California. 
The  passage  of  this  warm  current  through 
the  cold  waters  of  the  Pacific  generates  im- 
mense clouds  of  vapor. 

This  incoming  of  the  fog  is  one  of  the 
fascinations  and  peculiarities  of  the  dry 
season  in  California.  It  is  this  and  '"the 
trades"  which  give  to  San  Francisco  an 
atmosphere  that  admits  of  furs  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  that  reaches  for  the 
human  marrow  on  what  elsewhere  is  a 
sultry  summer  afternoon.  By  mid-day, 
after  a  forenoon  of  absolute  perfection, 
there  are  hints  of  the  daily  invasion. 
Thin  streamers  of  fog  creep  slowly  along 
the  spines  of  the  low-lying  and  westward- 
sloping  hills,  and  cautiously  feel  their 
way  into  the  interior.  Until  it  reaches 
the  high  Sierras  the  mist  is  victorious. 
But  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and 
the  San  Joaquin  have  never  yet  been 
conquered  by  the  silent  battalions  of  the 
sea :  for  they  hold  in  storage  and  reserve 
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FOG  IN  THE  REDWOODS,  RUSSIAN  RIVER. 


the  power  of  the  sun — now  quite  down 
behind  the  western  waters — and  bending' 
over  the  crowded  and  confused  enemy  the 
resistless  wave  of  reflected  and  refracted 
heat,  they  start  back  the  mighty  host  in 
full  and  disastrous  retreat.  Victorious 
almost  to  the  end,  the  charging  cohorts  are 
thrashed  back  over  the  whole  ground,  till 
finally,  aided  perhaps  by  a  breeze  from  the 
Sierras,  they  are  swirled  ingloriously  into 
the  ocean  waste,  while  hills  and  valleys, 
and  even  the  streets  of  a  great  city,  drip 
with  the  moisture  of  annihilation  and  the 
perspiration  of  the  great  endeavor. 

With  this  somewhat  superficial  descrip- 
tion of  the  location  and  climatic  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Coast  Range,  the  marvellous  va- 
riety and  character  of  its  vegetation  can 
be  better  understood.  Thoroughly  soaked 
during  the  rainy  season;  supplied  with 
surface  moisture  during  the  dry;  blest 
during  the  day  by  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  visited  at  night  by  wandering 
currents  of  warmth  from  the  great  valleys ; 
free  from  ice  and  snow  and  frosts,  but  fa- 
vored by  the  cool  and  bracing  breezes  of 
the  ocean — the  whole  region  teems  with 
life  and  beauty,  health  and  strength. 
There  is  not  the  tangle  of  the  India  jun- 
gle, the  miasma  of  a  Southern  swamp,  or 
the  suffocation  of  the  torrid  zone;  but 


there  is  a  listlcssness  and  languor  suffi- 
cient to  the  requirements  thereof,  and  an 
atmosphere,  especially  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, that  draws  into  the  human  system 
like  draughts  of  extra  dry  champagne. 

Here,  then,  is  the  home  and  habitat  of 
one  of  Nature's  masterpieces,  the  redwood- 
tree.  A  stranger  almost  to  the  botanist, 
this  Apollo  of  the  woods.  Belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  the  giant  pines,  which  stand 
in  groups  of  proud  exclusiveness  in  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Sierras,  these  stalwart 
children  of  virtually  the  same  progenitors, 
in  the  years  long  gone  by,  came  in  seed 
form  from  the  paternal  location  to  root 
and  grow  where  they  could  look  out  upon 
the  heaving  sea,  and  revel  in  the  relish  of 
its  moist  and  salty  exhalation.  For  the 
redwood  loves  the  fog.  "Where  the  mist 
hangs  dense  and  lingers  the  longest,  there 
this  giant  stem  stands  the  thickest  and 
the  strai^htest.  They  colonize  in  the  up- 
per parts  of  all  the  ravines  sloping  to  the 
Pacific,  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Russian 
River  and  the  narrow  gulches  of  the  small- 
er streams,  and  from  the  Clear  Lake  coun- 
try or  the  region  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
the  tall  plumes  of  their  handsome  tops 
can  be  seen  standing  clear  and  straight 
above  the  vapor  clouds  that  toss  and  tum- 
ble across  the  mountain  outline  for  more 
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than  a  hundred  miles.  Fairly  in  the 
presence  of  these  trees,  the  human  pigmy 
is  conscious  of  his  littleness.  Like  the 
great  pines,  the  redwoods  stand  in  family 
groups  or  groves,  the  trunk  straight  as 
the  plummet's  fall,  with  oftentimes  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  to  the  light  hemloek- 
green  foliage  of  the  first  limb.  "  The  tall 
pine  of  the  Northern  forest."  over  which 
the  chief  Red  Jacket  used  so  eloquently 
to  rave,  was  a  stripling  beside  this  Her- 
cules of  an  evergreen.  Its  height  is  from 
two  to  tb roe  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It  is 
as  round  as  a  cylinder,  tapering  from  root 
to  tip  like  a  finely  finished  mast.  Its  girt 
is  so  great  that  ten  men  could  not  com- 
pass the  circumference  of  many  of  them, 
clasping  their  outstretched  hands.  Its 
bark  is  brown  and  clean  and  beautifully 
seamed  :  its  wood  soft  and  straight-grain- 
ed, the  color  more  of  a  maroon  than  red. 
It  is  a-  fragrant  as  the  cedar,  its  cone  long 
:i  iid  the  sil  ver  of  it  s  double 
is  a  choice  tint  of  the  moon- 
led  to  the  earth,  one  of  the  mon- 
furnish  the  material  to  frame 
and  shingle— in  fact  entirely 
ar<re  country  villa.  It  will  do 
finish  the  interior,  supply 


and  board 
build— a 
more:  it 


with  furniture,  and  fit  dining-room  and 


library  with  beautifully  pol- 
ished shelves. 

Valuable,  beautiful,  and 
majestic  as  is  the  redwood, 
it  has  been  wastefully  and 
shamefully  raided  upon  by 
the  ruthless  woodmen  of  the 
"West.  Even  Nature  recog- 
nizes the  shame,  for  about 
the  trunks  of  her  fallen  fa- 
vorites she  has  caused  to 
grow  in  a  closed  and  sacred 
circle  a  hedge  of  the  same 
beautiful  green -leaved  spe- 
cies, not  to  attain  greatness 
or  any  industrial  worth,  but 
simply  to  screen  from  the 
vulgar  gaze  the  great  scar 
within,  and  with  the  vines 
and  the  ferns,  wet  with  the 
tears  of  the  fog.  to  stand 
and  mourn  the  first  and  best 
born  in  this  its  living  tomb. 

The  redwood,  while  the 
bright  particular  star,  is  not, 
however,  the  all  in  all  of  the 
wonderful  forest  combina- 
tion. There  is  the  Califor- 
nia white  cedar,  and  its  own 
cousin  the  giant  arbor -vitae,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  tall  — 
stalwarts  both  of  them;  the  magnificent 
Lawson  cypress,  the  great  silver-fir,  and 
the  noble  silver  or  red  fir,  growing  in 
groves  at  the  base  of  Shasta.  Then  comes 
the  Douglas  spruce,  a  coarse-grained  fel- 
low with  three  hundred  feet  of  trunk,  and 
by  its  side  the  graceful  California  hem- 
lock, with  its  slender  and  drooping  twigs 
and  branches  hanging  from  the  same 
jrreat  height.  As  for  pines,  there  are  varie- 
ties at  Monterey  which  grow  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge:  the  beautiful  twisted-branch- 
ed, the  prickly-coned,  the  hook-coned,  the 
swamp,  the  scrub,  the  sugar,  and  the  nut 
pine — the  favorite  food  of  the  Indians. 
There  are  species  of  the  soft  and  the  sug- 
ar maples,  one  or  two  representatives  of 
the  ash,  black  and  white  and  weeping 
willows,  buckeyes  like  unto  those  of  the 
Middle  States,  and  the  '•chinquapin."  or 
golden-leaved  chestnut.  Often  in  mid- 
day, in  the  close  and  sultry  cross  canons, 
one  will  be  driven  almost  insane  by  the 
heavy  perfume  of  the  mountain-laurel  or 
spice-tree,  and  as  frequently  delighted  by 
the  aromatic  odor  of  the  native  nutmeg. 
And  as  for  oaks,  a  bewildered  botanist 
summed  up  the  situation  when  he  ex- 
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claimed.  "I  know  not  where  the  varieties 
end  and  the  species  begin."  There  are 
tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grown,  and 
abnormally  large  acorns  grown  from  lit- 
tle oaks.     There  are  large  and  small. 


quicker  than  a  recently  acquired  inher- 
itance, "the  sheep-herder's  delight."  the 
"  real  devil  "  of  the  hill-top.  "  the  terror" 
of  the  ravine — the  so-called  poison -oak. 
Most  of  the  open  valleys  of  the  Coast 


squat  and  tall,  thorough-bred  and  scrub. 
There  is  a  live-oak.  a  very  gnarled,  rheu- 
matic-looking, and  nearly  dead  oak,  a 
chestnut  -  oak.  the  evergreen  white  oak 
with  pendent  branches,  a  black  and  blue 
oak,  a  desert  variety,  and  that  insignifi- 
cant-looking but  potent  member  of  the 
family  that  can  swell  the  human  head 


Range  are  filled  with  the  beautiful  ever- 
green or  live  oak.  distributed  as  no  land- 
scape gardener  could  arrange  for  park- 
like effect.  The  valley  of  the  Sacramento 
is  thick  spotted  with  the  low  and  broad- 
spreading  mounds  of  green,  the  region 
about  Clear  Lake  a  marvel  in  the  beauty 
of  these  trees.    At  Oakland  and  Alameda 
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ami  Monlo  Park,  and  thence  down  the 
valleys  of  San  Jose  and  Gilroy,  there  are 
:i  nnmher  and  a  beauty  of  veterans  that 
(  Md  England  and  all  Europe  cannot  show, 
w  hile  the  Ojai  Valley,  back  of  Santn  Bar 
bara,  is  the  idea)  of  the  great  temple  the 
Druid  priestess  saw  in  her  dream.  North 
of  the  Golden  Gate,  in  the  ravines  of  (he 
baueelito  Mills,  there  is  a  square-topped 
variety  known  as  the  holly  leaved  <>;ik, 
bright  and  beautiful  and  very  closely 
growing,  so  much  so  that  when  suddenly 
through  a  heavy  layer  of  mist  (  here  bursts 
the  glory  blaze  of  the  sun  :ii  high  merid- 
ian, the  dense  foliaged  shrubs  blend  into 
a  solid  color,  and  the  shallow  ravines  and 
favored  places  of  the  hills  are  upholstered 
in  a  plush  such  as  was  never  thrown  from 
weaver's  loom.  Other  varieties  of  the 
oak  join  with  the  holly  leaved  to  give 
richness  of  color  to  Mount  Tamalpais.  and 
one  of  the  beautiful  sights  about  the  bay 
is  to  sit  at  San  Rafael  and  watch  the  even- 
ing shadow  s  coi ne  and  go,  pick  out  on  the 
steep  slopes  the  exquisite  shading  of  the 
seven  or  eiglu  varieties  of  nianzanita  and 
kindred  shrubs  to  contrast  with  the  darker 
tints  of  the  laurel  and  the  oak,  while  the 
drapery  of  the  fog  folds  itself  about  the 
mountain's  throat,  and  the  tinge  of  the 
great  green  waistcoat  is  lost  in  ti„.  sum- 
mit fading  of  the  sunset's  golden  How. 


To  the  south  of  San  Francisco  there  is 
even  a  greater  range  of  color  and  diversity 
of  tree  growth.  The  San  Mateo  hills  are 
rich  with  evergreens;  the  country  sweep 
ing  up  from  the  pebble  beach  at  Pescade- 
ro  is  made  up  of  sunny  ridges,  and  rifted 
with  narrow  and  close -grown  valleys, 
where  threadlike  brooks  murmur  their 
w  ay  t  hrough  tunnels  of  foliage  to  the  sea, 
while  the  mountains  of  Santa  Cruz  fur- 
nish another  rendezvous  for  the  mammoth 
redwood,  the  chestnut,  and  the  oak.  But 
distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  these 
Southern  nabobs,  curious  in  shape  and 
almost  humanly  beautiful,  stands  the 
giant  madrono,  or  arbutus  -  tree.  The 
genus  really  belongs  to  the  Old  World. 
Asia  has  its  species,  and  Mexico  claims 
one  or  two  representatives,  but  the  pride 
of  the  family  and  delight  of  arboricultu- 
rists is  the  strong,  healthy,  and  handsome 
child  of  the  west  coast.  It  is  often  eighty 
to  one  hundred  feet  high,  three  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  a  famous  specimen  in  Marin 
County  has  a  measured  girt  of  twenty  - 
three  feet  at  the  brandling  point  of  the 
tremendous  stem,  with  many  of  the 
branches  three  feet  through.  The  foliage 
is  light  and  airy,  the  leaves  oblong,  pale 
beneath,  bright  green  above.  The  bloom 
is  in  dense  racemes  of  cream-white  flow- 
ers; the  fruit,  a  dry  orange-colored  berry, 
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rough  and  uninteresting.  But  the  charm 
of  the  madrona.  outside  of  its  general  ap- 
pearance, is  in  its  bark— no.  it  is  not  a 
bark,  it  is  a  skin,  delicate  in  texture, 
smooth,  and  as  soft  to  the  touch  as  the 
shoulders  of  an  infant.    In  the  strong 


the  moonlight  the  graceful  upsweep  of  its 
branches  is  like  the  careless  lifting  of  a 
duskv  maiden's  arms.  Every  feature  of 
the  madrona  is  feminine.  They  grow  m 
.rrovps   or  neighborhoods,  and  seldom 


sunlight  of  the  summer  these  trees  glisten 
with  the  rich  color  of  polished  cinnamon, 
and  in  the  moist  shadow  of  the  spring- 
time thev  are  velvety  in  combination  col- 
ors of  old-gold  and  sage-green.  There  is 
a  human  pose  to  the  trunk.  Seen  through 
the  tano-le  of  the  thicket,  it  looks  like  the 


stand  in  isolation,  courtesy  to  the  winds 
mock  at  the  dignified  evergreens  and 
oaks,  and  with  every  favorable  breeze 
and  opportunity  flirt  desperately  with 
the  mountain  lilacs  that  toss  high  their 
purple  plumes  on  the  head  waters  of  Los 
Gatos  Creek. 
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Out  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  by 
way  of  the  famous  San  Lorenzo  canon, 
across  a  sweep  of  bay  as  blue  and  beau- 
tiful as  that  of  Naples,  around  a  point 
of  bright  green  pines,  and  the  seaside 
hermitage  of  one  of  California's  wonders 
is  reached,  the  cypress  of  Monterey  — 
a  strange,  picturesque,  and  peculiar  tree. 
Botanists  say  it  has  not  a  near  relative  in 
all  the  world.  Monterey  and  one  other 
spot  on  the  coast  are  its  only  home.  It  is 
far  from  being  handsome.  The  trunk  is 
large  and  fairly  tall,  and  the  brandies 
wide-spreading;  but  the  bark  is  wrinkled 
ami  rough,  the  limbs,  partially  dead  and 
often  distorted,  are  hung  with  beards  of 
gray  moss;  and  with  its  dark  green  leaves 
matted  and  bunched  with  the  terminal 
twigs,  the  whole  grove  looks  like  a  wan 
and  weary  survivor  of  some  strange  ven- 
detta of  the  past.  The  tree  still  lights  for 
life,  disputes  with  the  broad  Pacific.  For 
it  grows  on  a  bed  of  granite  bowlders  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  and  in  places  its 
naked  i<m>Is  (ding  in  desperation  to  the 
lib'  its  stiff  neck  is  twisted,  and 
it  is  assaulted  and  battered  without  mercy 
by  the  uncompromising  storm.  A  thing 
of  wonderful  endurance— in  fact,  so  is  its 
kindred  the  world  over.  Thefibreof  the 
cypress  is  almost  as  tough  as  iron,  its 


From  Monterey  south  the 
ocean  shore  is  devoid  of  tree 
growth,  but  a  few  miles  in- 
land spread  miles  upon  miles 
of  foliage.    The  evergreens  get 
smaller,  the  madronas  are  not 
so  grand,  the  varieties  of  man- 
zanita  multiply,  and  the  hard- 
wooded  shrubs  are  bewildering 
in  number.  Back  of  San  Buena- 
ventura the  valleys  are  parks 
of  the  evergreen  oak.  Santa 
Barbara  is  not  only  ;i  sanato 
rium,  but  the  entrance  to  a 
floral  paradise;  and  the  steep  mountain- 
sides of  the  San  Fernando,  just  north  of 
the  bluffs  at  Santa  Monica,  are  dense  and 
dark  with  thickets  of  chaparral,  shading 
down  into  the  light  green  streak  of  bot- 
tom willows  that  follows  up  the  valley 
to  the  orange  groves  and  apricot  orchards 
surrounding  Los  Angeles — the  City  of  the 
Angels.     North  again  through  the  San 
Francisquita  Canon,  across  the  Mohave 
Desert,  through  the  Tehichipa  Pass,  and 
following  the  west  side  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  San  Joaquin,  the  hills  and  shallow 
valleys  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Coast 
Range,  unknown  to  the  fogs  and  shelter- 
ed from  the  ocean  winds,  smile  serenely 
out  upon  the  plain  through  a  vegetation 
of  tropical  luxuriance.    The  Gilroy  Val- 
ley is  a  garden,  and  wonderful  in  the 
spring-time  is  the  passage  of  Pacheco  Pass. 
San  Jose  and  the  beauty  of  its  surround- 
ings are  known  to  every  tourist.  Here, 
in  amazing  growth  by  the  road  sides,  can 
be  seen  thousands  of  the  imported  stran- 
gers, the  eucalyptus,  or  Australian  blue- 
gum  tree.     In  the  same  neighborhood  is 
also  the  famous  "Alameda."  or  avenue  of 
willows  planted  by  the  old  padres,  and 
shading-  miles  of  carriageway  to  Santa 
Clara.     But  to  the  lover  of  the  naturally 
beautiful  there  is  little  to  admire  in  these 
innovations.  There  is  nothing  in  the  euca- 
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lyptus,  with  its  bilious  blue-green  foliage, 
but  the  rapidity  of  its  miserable  sprawling 
growth ;  and  the  straight  lines  of  the  be- 
headed willows  only  remind  of  the  for- 
estry of  the  Old  World,  that  amputates 
everything  in  the  sbape  of  a  tree  to  the 
nakedness  of  the  trunk  and  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  terminal  tuft,  clips  hedges 
into  square-backed  abominations,  prunes 
vines  into  horrible  deformity,  and  combs 
the  hair  of  Nature  even  to  the  snow  line 
of  the  bald  mountain-top. 

Out  of  the  inhabited  valleys,  then,  and 
into  the  abandon  of  the  hills.  There  can 
be  found  "  sermons  in  trees,  books  in  the 
running  brooks."  health  and  happiness 
in  hundreds  of  nooks  of  Arcadian  beauty 
all  along  the  coast.  Places  of  rural  peace 
and  absolute  rest  are  the  Napa  and  Calis- 


toga  valleys,  where  roses  and  the  honey- 
suckle smother  a  cottage  in  a  fortnight, 
and  wind  one  a  prisoner  within  the  doors. 
On  Sonoma  Creek  the  wild  grape-vine 
fairly  runs  riot.  It  climbs  into  the  over- 
hanging oaks,  droops  to  the  pebble  bed  of 
the  dry  stream,  and  swept  down  and  across 
by  the  rushing  waters  of  the  period  of 
rains,  mounts  the  trees  of  the  opposite 
side,  and  thus  from  season  to  season 
weaves  madly  back  and  forth,  till  whole 
ravines  are  a  labyrinth,  and  the  tangle  of 
green  and  brown  is  a  net-work  of  won- 
der. At  times  the  mountains  about  Clear 
Lake  are  thick  with  underbrush  in  bloom, 
and  when  the  high  Sierras  are  bound  in 
snow,  the  flower- carpeted  valleys  here- 
about are  white  with  what  is  known  as 
"the  blossom  storm. "    The  woods  of 
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Mendocino  are  primeval  and  grand,  and 
the  explorer  who  has  survived  the  wilder 
licss  of  (lie  Southland  can  h<>  forever  lost 
in  the  vast  reaches  of  forest,  never  yet 
pressed  by  human  footsteps,  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Eel,  Klamath,  Sacramento, 
and  Mc(  'loud. 

And  thus  end  our  glimpses  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Coast   Range.    They  have  been 


given  for  a  purpose — to  in  a  measure  re- 
deem a  splendid  State  from  the  reputation 
of  grossness,  to  silence  the  everlasting 
rattle  of  the  tourist  regarding  the  Yo- 
seniite,  big  trees,  big  canons,  big  strawber- 
ries and  pears,  and  to  testify  that  with  all 
the  wonders  of  the  great  and  the  grand, 
there  also  exist  the  sylvan  and  the  deli- 
cately beautiful. 


ALL'S  WELL  AT  THE  EARTH. 

Itv  HOWARD  HALL. 

npiIE  mountains  calmly  lift  their  heads; 

I    The  solid  ancient  hills  endure; 
The  oceans  in  their  oozy  beds 

And  bowldered  limits  sag  secure. 

The  pines  are  roaring  as  of  old; 

The  Spring  renews  her  virgin  growth; 
Our  Earth  is  unreluctant  rolled, 

And  the  Sun  wheels  him  nothing  loath. 

He's  drunk  and  dazzled  with  delight. 

And  dizzy  with  his  headlong  pace; 
Before  his  front  recoils  the  Night, 

And  in  his  wake  the  worlds  give  chase. 

Over  his  face  of  flame  have  passed 

The  un tallied  times;  his  blinding  glow 

Is  great,  as  when  the  gods  aghast 
Looked  on  him  rushing  long  ago. 

Earth  basks  in  sunshine  as  she  Hies, 
Or  in  the  moonlight  veils  her  breast ; 

Far  o'er  her  path  fair  planets  rise, 
But  surely  she  is  loveliest. 

Sea.  sun,  and  zephyr  paint  the  shy; 

All  the  high  ways  evolve  in  wonder; 
The  lightning  leaps  from  Nature's  eye, 

Her  voice  still  peals  in  the  ponderous  thunder. 

O'er  all  who  stand  alone  and  grieve. 
O'er  all  who  strive  and  are  forlorn, 

Arches  the  vast  cloud-columned  eve 
And  eager  splendor  of  the  morn. 

The  secret,  seeds  of  Beauty — Love — 
Erst  planted  deej)  in  slag  and  slime, 

Have  blossomed  out  the  earth  above, 
A  ml  resolutely  up  they  climb. 

In  every  heart,  this  seed  reposes; 

It   leaps  to  light  iii  many  lands; 
The  little  children  love  the  roses, 

And  bold  each  other's  little  hands. 


THE  NOBLE  PATRON. 

BY  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 


HAT  is  a  Patron  ?    Johnson  knew, 
And  well  that  life-like  portrait  drew. 


He  is  a  Patron  who  looks  down 
With  careless  eye  on  men  who  drown; 
But  if  they  chance  to  reach  the  land. 
Encumbers  them  with  helping  hand. 
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"PRUE  WAS  IX  BED;    THEY  DRANK  HER  HEALTH. 


Ah  !  happy  we  whose  artless  rhyme 

No  longer  now  must  creep  to  climb! 

Ah!  happy  we  of  later  days 

Who  'scape  those  Caudine  Foi^ks  of  praise! 

Wlio.se  votive  page  may  dare  commend 

A  Brother,  or  a  private  Friend! 

Not  so  it  fared  with  scribbling  man. 

As  Pope  says,  •"under  my  Queen  Anne." 

Dick  Dovecot  ('this  was  long,  be  sure. 
Ere  he  attain'd  his  Wiltshire  cure. 
And  settled  down,  like  humbler  folks. 
To  cowslip  wine  and  country  jokes) 
Once  hoped — as  who  will  not? — for  fame. 
And  dream'd  of  honors  and  a  Name. 
A  fresh-cheek'd  lad.  he  came  to  Town 
In  homespun  hose  and  russet  brown. 
Hut  arin'd  at  point  with  every  view 
Enforced  in  Rapin  and  Bossu, 
Besides  a  stout  portfolio  ripe 
For  LlNTOT's  or  for  Toxsox*s  type. 
He  went  the  rounds,  saw  all  the  sights. 
Dropp'd  in  at  Will's  and  Tom's  o'  nights; 


HE  WENT  TO  TONSON." 
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Heard  BURNET  preach;  saw  BiCKNELL  dance; 
E'en  gain'd  from  Addison  a  "lance; 
Nay.  once,  to  make  his  bliss  complete. 
He  supp'd  with  Steele  in  Bury  Street. 
(Tis  true  the  least  was  half  by  stealth: 
PRUE  was  in  bed:  they  drank  her  health.) 

By  tliis  his  purse  was  running  low, 
And  he  must,  either  print  or  go. 
He  went  to  TONSON.     TONSON  said- 
Well.  Tonson  hummed  and  shook  his  head; 
Deplord  the  times;  abus'd  the  Town; 
But  thought— at   length — it  might  go  down, 
With  aid,  of  course,  of  Elzevir  * 
And  Prologue    to  a  Prince  or  Peer. 
PICK  winced  at  this,  for  adulation 
Was  scarce  that  honest  youth's  vocation: 
Nor  did  he  deem  his  rustic  lays 
Required  a  Coronet  for  Pays. 
But  there— the  choice  was  that  or  none. 
The  Lord  was  found;  the  thing  was  done. 
With  Horace  and  with  Tookk's  Pantheon, 
He  penn'd  his  tributary  paean; 
Despatch'd  his  gift,  nor  waited  long 
The  meed  of  that  ingenuous  song. 

Ere  two  day  pass'd,  a  hackney  chair 

Brought  a  pert  Spark  with  languid  air. 

A  lace  cravat  about  his  throat. 

Brocaded  gown,  en  pupillotes. 

("My  Lord  himself,"  quoth  DlcK.  "'at  least.'' 

But  no,  'twas  that  "inferior  priest," 

His  Lordship's  man.)     lie  held  a  card: 

My  Lord  (it  said)  would  see  the  Bard. 

The  day  arrived;  DlCK  went;  was  shown 
Into  an  anteroom,  alone — 
A  greal  gilt  room  with  mirrored  door, 
Festoons  of  flowers,  and  marble  floor. 
Whose  lavish  splendors  made  him  look 
More  shabby  than  a  sheepskin  book. 
His  own  book,  by-the-way,  he  spied 
( >n  a  far  table,  toss'd  aside. 

Pick  waited,  as  they  only  wait 

Who  haunt  the  chambers  of  the  Great. 

He  heard  the  chairmen  come  and  go; 

He  heard  the  Porter  yawn  below: 

Beyond  him,  in  the  Grand  Saloon. 

lie  heard  the  silver  stroke  of  noon; 

And  thought  how  at  this  very  time 

The  old  church  clock  at  home  would  chime. 

Pear  heart!    how  plain  he  saw  it  all! 

The  lich-gate  and  the  crumbling  wall. 

The  stream,  the  pathway  to  the  wood. 

The  bridge  where  he  so  oft  had  stood. 


"  /.  c,  Elzevir  type. 


"  xow  cross'd  a  mirror's  face." 
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Then,  in  a  trice,  both  church  and  clock 
Yanish'd  before — a  shuttlecock. 

A  shuttlecock!     And  following  slow 

The  zigzag  of  its  to  and  fro. 

And  so  intent  upon  its  llight 

She  neither  look'd  to  left  nor  right, 

Came  a  tall  girl  with  floating  hair, 

Light  as  a  wood-nymph  and  as  fair. 

O  Dea  certe!  thought  poor  Pick. 

And  thereupon  his  memories  quick 

Ran  back  to  her  who  flung  the  ball 

In  Homer's  page,  and  next  to  all 

The  dancing  maids  that  hards  have  sung; 

Lastly  to  One  at  home,  as  young. 

As  fresh,  as  light  of  foot,  and  glad, 

"Who,  when  he  went,  had  seem'd  so  sad. 

O  Dea  certe!    (Still  he  stirred 

Nor  hand  nor  foot,  nor  uttered  word.) 

Meanwhile  the  shuttlecock  in  air 
Went  darting  gayly  here  and  there; 
Now  cross'd  a  mirror's  face,  and  next 
Shot  up  amidst  the  sprawl'd,  perplex'd 
Olympus  overhead.     At  last, 
Jerk'd  sideways  by  a  random  cast, 
The  striker  miss'd  it,  and  it  fell 
Full  on  the  book  Dick  knew  so  well. 

(If  he  had  thought  to  speak  or  bow, 
Judge  if  he  moved  a  muscle  now!) 

The  player  paused,  bent  down  to  look, 

Lifted  a  cover  of  the  book; 

Pished  at  the  Prologue,  passed  it  o'er, 

Went  forward  for  a  page  or  more 

(Asem  and  Asa:  Dick  could  trace 

Almost  the  passage  and  the  place); 

Then  for  a  moment  with  bent  head 

Rested  upon  her  hand  and  read. 

(Dick  thought  once  more  how  Cousin  ClS 

Used  when  she  read  to  lean  like  this; — 

"Used  whim  she  read" — why,  Cis  could  say 

All  he  had  written— any  day!) 

Sudden  was  heard  a  hurrying  tread; 

The  great  doors  creaked.    The  reader  fled. 

Forth  came  a  crowd  with  muffled  laughter, 

A  waft  of  Bergamot,  and  after. 

His  Chaplain  smirking  at  his  side, 

My  Loud  himself  in  all  his  pride — 

A  portly  Shape,  in  stars  and  lace, 

With  wine-bag  cheeks  and  vacant  face. 

Dick  bowed  and  smiled.  The  Great  Man  stared, 
With  look  half  puzzled  and  half  scared; 
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Then  seemed  to  recollect,  turned  round. 
And  mumbled  some  imperfect  sound: 
A  moment  more,  Ins  coach  of  state 
Dipped  on  its  springs  beneath  his  weight; 
And  Pick,  who  followed  at  his  heels, 
Heard  but  the  din  of  rolling  wheels. 

Away,  too,  all  his  dreams  had  rolled; 
And  yet  they  left  him  half  consoled: 
Fame',  after  all,  he  thought  might  wait. 
Would  Cis?    Suppose  he  were  too  late! 
Ten  months  he'd  lost  in  Town— an  age! 


Next  day  he  took  the  Wiltshire  Stage. 


"would  cis?" 


THE  FAIR  OF  MJNII-NOVGOROD. 


]!V  THEODORE  child. 


ONE  OF  TIIK  FLAG-STAFFS. 


HEN  I  started  for 
Russial  announced 
to  my  friends,  not 

that  I  was  going  to 
tlir  land  of  the 
Czars,toSt.Peters- 
>urg  iind  to  Mos- 
cow, but  to  Nijnii- 
Novgorod.  The 
t  \vo  words  had  fas- 
ciuated  nie  by  their 
exotic  sound:  for 
years  my  imagina- 
tion had  been  busy 
with  those  quaint 
syllables:  often  1 
had  contemplated 
this  vague  and  distant 
nameonthemap.  Years 
ago  the  demon  of  travel 
had  whispered  in  my 
ear  that  I  must  visit  one 
day  Nijnii  -  Novgorod, 
and  years  ago  1  had  internally  and 
tacitly  agreed  to  obey  the  insinuating 
demon's  orders.  For.  as  Theophile  Gau- 
tier  lias  remarked,  it  is  wisest  to  offer  no 
resistance  to  the  suggestions  of  the  spirit 
of  travel,  in  order  the  sooner  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  temptation.  Having  once  in- 
ternally consented  to  follow  his  prompt- 
ings, you  need  no  longer  trouble  yourself 
about  anything:  the  tempter  will  arrange 
the  rest.  Jn  the  course  of  time,  under 
his  magic  influence,  obstacles  disappear, 
leisure  and  money  and  plausible  excuses 
are  forth-coming,  passports  get  stamped 
and  visaed  without  the  smallest  difficulty, 
and  behold!  one  fine  day  your  wildest 
dreams  become  realities. 

Thus  one  evening  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  after  a  Gargantuan  dinner  at  the 
Hermitage,  we  found  ourselves  and  our 
baggage  installed  in  a  roomy  carriage, 
which  jolted  swiftly  along  uphill  and 
down  hill  several  miles,  until  we  readied 
the  stat  ion  of  the  Nijnii-Novgorod  line  on 
the  outskirts  of  Moscow.  A  motley  crowd 
Idled  the  restaurant  and  waiting-rooms, 
the  floors  of  which  were  dotted  with 
piles  of  bedding,  rugs,  and  pillows:  the 
Russians  are  wont  to  carry  their  bedding 
with  them,  which  is. after  all,  a  defensible 
refinement.  There  were  Muscovite  mer- 
chants. German  merchants,  some  Per- 
sians and  Armenians,  a  Turcoman,  sev- 


eral Circassians,  and  in  the  corners  a  few 
shapeless  bundles  of  clothes  which  on 
closer  inspection  proved  to  be  women. 
All  these  were  going  to  Nijnii.  and  wait- 
ing patiently  and  silently  under  the  guard 
of  half  a  dozen  gendarmes  with  big  boots, 
curved  Oriental  swords,  and  smart  caps 
hound  with  black  astrakhan  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  white  brush  cockade. 
After  the  due  number  of  bell-ringings 
the  gendarmes  opened  the  doors,  and 
there  followed  a  rush  toward  the  train 
and  a  scrimmage  for  places  on  the  part 
of  the  mujiks  and  porters,  who  hurried 
to  the  fray  laden  with  bags  and  rugs, 
each  eager  to  retain  a  good  place  for  his 
master.  There  being  no  sleeping  cars,  we 
made  ourselves  fairly  comfortable  in  a 
chair  car.  having  closely  watched  our 
travelling  companions  in  order  to  catch 
the  trick  of  unravelling  the  complex  and 
secret  prolongations  and  backward  tilt- 
ings  which  convert  the  stiff  arm-chairs 
into  very  passable  beds.  By  this  time  the 
train  had  started;  the  night  was  moonless 
and  dark:  the  long  car  was  dimly  lighted 
with  four  candles  placed  in  lanterns  hung 
on  the  walls.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  smoke  cigarettes,  and  finally  to  allow 
the  staid  rumbling  of  the  train  to  lull  one 
to  sleep. 

Toward  six  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing there  was  a  fifteen-minute  stop- 
page for  tea  and  washing.  The  tea 
was  taken  in  the  usual  conditions  in 
the  buffet:  the  washing  operations  were 
performed  in  a  manner  that  struck  us 
as  being  rather  novel.  At  different 
points  along  the  platform  were  sta- 
tioned women  of  more  or  less  advanced 
age,  each  holding  a  long  towel  in  one 
hand  and  a  water  pitcher  in  the  other, 
while  in  front  of  her  stood  a  stool  or 
table  supporting  a  brilliantly  polished 
brass  basin  and  two  or  three  cakes  of 
soap.  A  tall  hirsute  Russian,  with  his 
big  boots,  his  long  coat  pleated  round  the 
waist,  advanced,  flung  his  cap  on  the 
ground,  or  passed  it  to  the  woman,  who 
put  it  on  her  head  as  a  pledge  of  pay- 
ment, and  then  held  out  his  hands  over 
the  basin.  The  woman  raised  her  pitcher 
and  poured  water,  while  with  much 
spluttering  and  with  rapid,  graceless 
gestures  the  man  swilled  bis  face,  hold- 
ing out  his  hands  repeatedly  for  more 
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water,  which  the  woman  reluctantly 
gave.  Then,  the  ablutions  finished,  the 
man  grabbed  the  towel,  wiped  himself  on 
a  clean  corner,  the  woman  holding  it 
tightly  all  the  time  to  prevent  the  washer 
getting  more  than  his  share.  Tin;  man 
tugged  one  way  and  the  woman  the 
other  in  the  most  serious  and  yet  the  most 
comic  manner,  not  a  word  heing  spoken 
on  either  side.  Meanwhile  another  cus- 
tomer was  swilling  himself  over  the  basin 


the  hieratic  forms  pronounced  to  be  ortho- 
dox by  the  Greek  faith,  present  no  variety 
of  style.  As  for  the  villages,  they  consist 
generally  of  a  few  dozen  log  cabins  lining 
a  single  muddy  street.  Soon  we  cross 
ed  a  broad  gray  river,  the  Oka,  oik;  of  the 
affluents  of  the  Volga,  and  in  another 
half-hour  we  were  steaming  into  the  sta- 
tion of  Nijnii- Novgorod,  which  was  crowd 
ed  with  dirty-looking  Tartars  who  had 
come  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  train, 


that  glittered  in  the  pale  morning  sun- 
light, and  by  the  time  the  first  had  ex- 
tracted a  three- kopeck  piece  from  the 
depths  of  his  pocket,  the  second  was  ready 
to  begin  his  struggle  with  the  chary 
towel. 

After  this  incident  we  proceeded  on  our 
way,  cleansed  and  refreshed,  through  a 
green  and  fertile  country,  more  undula- 
ting and  varied  than  the  parts  of  Russia 
we  had  hitherto  traversed  between  the 
frontier  and  Moscow.  The  villages,  how- 
ever, presented  the  same  aspect  of  squalor 
and  poverty,  and  the  small  towns  the  same 
character  of  uniformity  which  strikes  the 
traveller  from  one  end  of  Russia  to  the 
other.  In  the  construction  of  a  Russian 
town,  individual  fancy  plays  no  role.  The 
absence  or  the  rarity  of  stone  accounts  for 
the  almost  universal  use  of  wood  or  brick, 
and  the  churches,  being  built  according  to 


and  who  stood  penned  in  like  sheep  be- 
hind barriers  along  the  platform.  Gath- 
ering our  bags  together,  we  bargained  for 
a  drosky,  and  drove  along  the  edge  of 
the  fair  ground  parallel  with  the  Oka,  Riv- 
er, through  a  brown  and  dusty  st  reet  lined 
with  shops,  until  we  reached  the  wooden 
bridge  of  boats  that  leads  across  the  river 
to  the  permanent  town  of  Nijni i  Novgorod, 
where  we  hired  a  "  number,"  as  the  Rus- 
sians call  it,  in  Sobolefs  "nomera,"  and 
the  bed  being  devoid  of  sheets  or  blankets, 
we  hired  some  bedding  too,  and,  all  things 
considered,  we  found  ourselves  fairly  com- 
fortable. 

Our  lodging  secured,  we  proceeded  to 
fortify  ourselves  with  a  good  breakfast, 
composed  of  the  inevitable  sterlet,  the 
equally  inevitable  gelinotte  and  "  agourt- 
sis,"  or  salted  cucumber,  which  in  Russia 
takes  the  place  of  salad,  the  universally 
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popular  beefsteak,  whose  name  remains 
invariable  in  all  countries  from  China  to 
Peru,  a  dessert  of  preserved  and  fresh 
fruits,  and  a  bottle  of  white  Bessarabian 
wine.  Then  we  sallied  forth  to  inspect 
Nijnii-Novgorod,  and  to  compare  the  re- 
ality with  the  formless  dreams  which  the 
name  had  conjured  up  in  our  imagina- 
tion. 

Nijnii-Novgorod,  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  oka  and  the  Volga,  270  miles 
by  rail  east  of  Moscow,  is  composed  of 
three  parts,  the  upper  city,  or  Kremlin, 
built  on  three  hills,  rising  to  a  height  of 
some  100  feet  ;  the  lower  town,  along  the 
rigid  bank  of  the  Oka  and  Volga ;  and  the 
Fairand  Kunavino suburb,  on  aflat,  sandy 
tongue  of  1. md  between  the  Oka  and  Vol- 
ga, connected  with  the  town  by  a  bridge 
of  boats  000  metres  long  and  25  broad. 
The  position  of  the  town  is  most  pictu- 
resque. As  we  stand  on  the  bridge  the 
foreground  is  formed  by  the  bistre  waters 
of  the  Volga  crowded  with  boats  and 
barges:  in  the  middle  distance  are  the 
(piays  and  sloping  hanks,  surmounted  by 
the  large  red  buildings  of  the  lower  town, 
with  their  white  window-frames;  to  the 
right,  midway  up  the  hill,  is  the  vast  mon- 
astery of  the  Annunciation,  dating  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  with  white  domes 
and  white  enclosing  walls:  crowning  the 
hill  to  the  left  is  the  Kremlin,  with  its  ca- 
priciously irregular  walls  and  battlements, 
from  amidst  which  rise  bulbous  cupolas 
with  gilded  domes,  and  towers  with  conical 
roofs;  to  the  left,  also  in  the  lower  town, 
may  be  seen  the  green  domes  of  the  Church 
of  the  Nativity,  built  in  a  bastard  style  of 
Italian  Gothic  of  red  brick  picked  out 
with  white  stucco  ornaments,  the  whole 
very  eccenl  ric  in  form  and  color;  still  fur- 
ther to  the  left,  beyond  the  Kremlin,  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  is  an  alley  of  trees, 
the  Atkos,  or  terrace,  from  which  may  be 
obtained  a  magnilicent  view  of  the  mighty 
Volga  and  the  plains  through  which  it 
flow  .  This  is  the  Mother  Volga,  the 
Matuschka  Wolga "  of  which  you  hear 
d  much  in  Russia;  and  indeed  when  we 
follow  its  course  on  the  map,  and  when 
we  examine  the  products  that  it  concen- 
\ijnii  Novgorod,  we  can  under- 
stand why  the  Russians  speak  of  it  so  af- 
fectionately, and  why  the  annual  fair  at 
this  point  has  become  so  important,  in 
Russian  commerce.  Prom  its  source  to 
its  mouth  in  the  Caspian  Sea  the  Volga 
run^  a  course  of  2300  miles:  the  extent  of 


its  water-shed  is  three  times  that  of  France ; 
by  various  systems  of  canals  it  is  connect- 
ed with  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
Ualkans;  by  a  canal  also  it  is  connected 
with  the  Dwina,  and  therefore  with  the 
White  Sea;  by  its  affluents  the  Oka  and 
the  Kama  it  acquires  a  total  navigable  sys- 
tem 7500  miles  in  length,  and  commands 
vast  districts  westward  toward  Toula  and 
eastward  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Ural 
Mountains.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
Volga  is  the  greatest  waterway  in  Russia. 
Above  Nijnii-Novgorod  the  river  is  navi- 
gated by  some  14,000  boats,  employing 
.'500.000  men  ;  below  Nijnii  it  is  navigated 
by  8000  ships,  manned  by  225,000  hands; 
while  on  the  lower  Volga  immense  fish- 
ing and  fish-curing  enterprises  are  car- 
ried on. 

Although  it  numbers  only  GO. 000  in- 
habitants, Nijnii-Novgorod  boasts  more 
than  fifty  churches  and  chapels. 

From  time  immemorial  Russian  mer- 
chants were  wont  to  meet  in  the  summer 
with  the  merchants  of  the  East  at  various 
points  on  the  Volga  between  the  conflu- 
ences of  the  Oka  and  the  Kama.  In  1024 
the  greatest  fair  was  located  on  the 
ground  of  the  monastery  of  Jeltovodski, 
near  Makarieff,  where  it  remained  until 
1817,  when  it  was  transferred  fifty -five 
miles  higher  up  the  stream  to  Nijnii-Nov- 
gorod. In  order  that  we  may  relieve  our 
minds  of  too  serious  thoughts  before  ven- 
turing to  explore  this  famous  fair,  let  us 
plunge  once  for  all  into  the  most  recent 
statistics,  and  sum  up  briefly  its  commer- 
cial importance.  First  of  all,  the  reader 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Jahrmarka,* 
as  it  is  called,  which  takes  place  annual- 
ly from  August  5th  to  September  15th,  is 
a  wholesale  fair.  The  goods  chiefly  dealt 
in  are  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  silk 
stuff's,  which  constitute  about  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  whole;  next  in  importance 
come  iron,  corn,  tea,  furs,  salt,  wine,  fish, 
pottery,  and  manufactured  goods.  About 
four-fifths  of  the  wdiole  goods  brought  to 
the  fair  are  of  Russian  origin.  The  basin 
of  the  Oka  River  sends  agricultural  and 
manufactured  products;  the  basin  of  the 
Kama  sends  metal  wares;  corn  and  salt 
are  produced  in  the  southeast  provinces; 
fish  comes  up  from  the  lower  Volga  and 
the  Caspian ;  Siberia,  the  Caucasus,  cen- 
tral Asia,  and  Persia  send  a  variety  of 
wares;  and  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  to- 

*  This  name  of  German  origin  probably  dates 
from  the  days  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 
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tal  amount  of  <roods  are  imported  from 
Asia,  namely,  tea  ria  Kiaclita,  Canton, 
ami  Suez,  raw  cotton  ami  silk,  leather 
wares,  madder,  ami  other  manufactured 
goods.  The  chief  article  of  trade  is  cot- 
ton, of  which  the  price  is  lixed  at  this  fair; 
the  prices  of  raw  wool  and  silk  are  also 

fixed  here.     Kc  mists  will  also  readily 

demonstrate  that  the  whole  iron  produc- 
tion of  the  Ural  depends  on  the  fair  of 
Nijnii-Novgorod.  The  caravans  of  hoats 
laden  with  iron  start  from  the  Ural  works 
in  the  spring,  stay  at  the  fair  of  Laishev. 
which  supplies  the  lower  Volga,  and 
then  proceed  up  to  Novgorod  in  August. 
The  purchases  of  iron  made  at  this  fair  for 
consumption  in  Asia  and  middle  Russia 
determine  the  amount  of  credit  that  will 
be  granted  for  the  next  years  business  to 
the  owners  of  the  iron -works,  who  are 
largely  dependent  on  this  credit,  The 
corn  and  salt  trade,  and  still  more  the 
whole  trade  of  Siberia  and  Turkistan,  are 


influenced  by  this  fair,  their  success  de- 
pending entirely  on  the  conditions  of 
credit  which  the  merchants  are  able  to 
obtain  at  Xijnii-Novgorod.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  fair  exercises  a  direct  influ- 
ence on  all  the  leading  branches  of  Rus- 
sian manufacture.  During  the  six  weeks 
that  it  lasts  it  attracts  daily  some  200,000 
people  from  Russia  and  Asia  ;  the  river  is 
literally  laden  with  thousands  of  boats: 
the  quays,  extending  over  a  length  of  ten 
miles,  are  covered  with  merchandise:  on 
the  fair  ground  proper  and  around  it  6000 
shops  are  occupied;  and  although  no  ex- 
act and  absolutely  trustworthy  statistics 
can  be  obtained,  it  is  safe  to  reckon  the 
total  business  transacted  at  the  fair  at  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  millions  of  rubles, 
or  forty  million  pounds  sterling. 

The  Jahrmarka.  as  we  have  seen,  is  con- 
nected with  the  town  of  Nijnii-Xovgorod 
by  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  is  entirely  re- 
moved in  winter,  and  put  into  position 
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again  only  after  the 
ice  has  disappeared. 
Like  1 1 10  similar 
bridge  between  Pera 
and  Stamboul,  this 
is  a  favorable  point 
for  observation.  The 
view  np  ami  down 
the  river  comprises 
the  panorama  of  the 
town  on  one  side  and 
the  panorama  of  the 
fair  buildings  on  the  >0" 
other,  with  between 
the  two  banks  the 
busy  Pessky  Island 
and  the  still  busier 
stream,  witb  boats 
plying  up  and  down 
and  across,  threading 

their  way  between  compact  shoals  of  heav- 
ily laden  barges  wit li  pointed  wooden  roofs 
pierced  by  tall  slender  masts.  All  day  long 
until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  bridge 
itself  swarms  with  people  going  to  and 
fro;  at  each  end  anil  in  the  middle  are 
mounted  policemen  to  direct  the  traffic, 
and  to  see  that  no  one  infringes  the  rule 
which  throughout  Russia  prohibits  smok- 
ing on  bridges.  On  the  sidewalks,  pass- 
ing to  and  fro.  is  the  usual  rusty  Russian 
throng,  composed  of  peasants,  mujiks, 
beggars,  and  pilgrims,  mendicant  monks 
and  nuns  with  their  black  trays  marked 
with  a  white  cross,  priests  with  their  long 
blond  hair,  flowing  black  garments,  and 
tall  brimless  hats.  The  only  novel  ele- 
ments noticeable  are  the  Tartar  workmen 
with  their  marked  Mongolian  features, 
high  cheek-bones,  brown  skins,  and  shav- 
en heads  covered  with  a  cotton  skull-cap. 
Occasionally,  too.  you  see  Persians  and 
Armenians  wearing  tall  Astrakhan  fezzes 
or  voluminous  turbans,  their  long  gar- 
ments floating  majestically  as  they  walk. 
Often  you  may  notice  Tartar  women, 
closely  veiled  after  the  Mussulman  style, 
who  glide  along  discreetly,  and  contrast 
strongly  with  the  flaunting  German,  Rus- 
sian, and  Hungarian  women  who  swarm 
to  the  fair  in  the  hope  of  captivating  the 
merchants.  In  the  roadway  pass  end- 
less series  of  telegas  conveying  merchan- 
dise to  the  fair,  and  innumerable  dros- 
kies  dashing  along  at  a  swift  trot,  and 
rattling  over  the  rickety  planks  with  that 
reckless  velocity  that  nothing  can  mod- 
erate. But  of  human  sounds  there  are 
none.     In   any  Western  country  such 
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an  agglomeration  of  moving  humanity 
would  produce  a  great  noise  like  the  tu- 
multuous roaring  of  the  sea;  but  Russian 
crowds  are  unlike  crowds  composed  of 
other  elements  :  they  are  silent.  The 
only  sounds  you  hear  on  the  bridge  are 
the  rattling  and  rumbling  of  the  vehicles 
over  the  rough  planks  of  the  roadway, 
the  occasional  puffing  and  whistling  of 
some  river  steamer,  or  a  snatch  of  song 
wafted  across  the  water.  Something  wild 
and  novel  in  the  air  catches  your  ear,  and 
leaning  over  the  railing  you  see  below 
a  black  barge  moving  slowly  across  the 
stream,  with  in  it  four  men  pulling  oars, 
while  another  man  pushes  against  a  pole, 
which  he  plants  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  then  walks  the  length  of  the  boat, 
leaning  his  shoulder  against  the  T-shaped 
handle.  In  the  prow  sits  a  venerable  old 
man,  and  near  him  a  woman.  The  old 
man  sings  a  lugubrious  air  in  a  deep  and 
soft  bass  voice,  and  the  woman  chants  the 
contrasting  refrain  of  rapid  shrill  notes, 
with  animated  gestures.  The  scene  is  strik- 
ing: it  is  late  afternoon;  the  mass  of  the 
boat  appears  dull  black  against  the  back- 
ground formed  of  the  sheeny  silver-gray 
water,  the  russet  brown  shipping,  and  the 
higher  brown  piles  of  timber  on  the  mud 
shores  of  the  Pessky  Island ;  on  this  soft 
neutral  ground  the  costume  of  the  figures 
in  the  boat  throws  warm  patches  of  blue, 
green,  scarlet,  and  rose  red;  and  alternate- 
ly grave  or  flippant,  discreet  or  importu- 
nate, the  strange  notes  of  the  song  and  re- 
frain continue  clear  and  wild  as  the  oars 
strike  the  water  in  unison  and  the  barge 
glides  slowly  past. 
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At  the  end  of  the  bridge  to  the  right 
are  some  gigantic  ice-breakers,  built  of 
whole  tree  trunks,  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  a  primitive  ploughshare.  To  the  left 
is  a  little  chapel,  gorgeously  gilded  inside 
and  lighted  with  innumerable  tapers,  the 
offerings  of  rich  and  poor.  Around  the 
door  of  the  chapel  stand  mendicant  nuns 
and  a  swarm  of  beggars.  We  are  now 
within  the  confines  of  the  fair — a  whole 
town  laid  out  in  rectangular  blocks  cov- 
ering a  superficies  of  more  than  a  square 
mile,  and  surrounded  by  annexes  and  de- 
pendencies that  encroach  upon  the  sur- 
rounding fields.  The  old  fair  buildings 
occupy  a  horseshoe  space  forming  an  in- 
ner town  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  ca- 
nal, and  fronting  toward  the  river  Oka. 
The  buildings  are  one  or  two  stories  high, 
and  mostly  of  stone.  Twelve  streets  or 
lines  run  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  and 
six  cross  lines  parallel  to  it.  The  central 
line  is  a  pretty  boulevard  planted  with 
shade  trees,  having  at  one  end  the  quaint 
roofs  of  the  Chinese  row  and  the  impos- 
ing mass  of  the  old  cathedral,  and  at  the 
other  the  residence  of  the  General  Gov- 


ernor, the  government  and  police  offices, 
and  a  square  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a 
kiosk  where  a  band  plays  of  an  after- 
noon while  the  merchants  and  the  cos- 
mopolitan beauties  promenade  to  and  fro. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  General  Govern- 
or's residence,  on  the  bank  of  the  Oka,  is 
a  chapel  flanked  by  two  square  pavilions 
surmounted  by  black  and  white  flag- 
staffs,  from  which  floats  triumphantly  the 
bunting  that  announces  to  all  that  the 
fair  is  open. 

Within  this  inner  horseshoe  space  the 
thousands  of  little  shops,  store-rooms,  and 
warehouses  bring  in  to  the  government 
an  annual  rental  of  300,000  rubles,  out 
of  which  there  is  not  very  much  profit, 
for  during  several  months  the  whole  fair 
grounds  are  flooded  by  the  muddy  waters 
of  the  Oka  and  the  Volga,  and  the  cost  of 
repairs  and  renovation  is  consequently 
very  considerable.  This  inner  fair,  how- 
ever, has  long  been  insufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  merchants,  and  so 
other  shops  and  warehouses  have  been 
built  on  either  side  of  the  horseshoe, 
forming1  an  outer  fair,  which  reaches  on 
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one  side  as  far  as  the  railway  station,  and 
on  the  other  as  far  us  the  Siberian  quay, 
where  enornio.is  masses  of  merchandise 
are  stored  in  temporary  wooden  sheds 
I covered  with  bark  matting.  The  peculi- 
arity of  this  fair  is  that  very  little  mer 
chandise  is  sold  by  pattern  or  sample: 
the  greater  part  of  the  goods  for  sale  are 
visibly  and  materially  there  on  the  spot. 

As  we  are  not  bent  on  business,  we  need 
follow  no  plan  or  itinerary  in  visiting 
the  fair.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  have 
just  crossed  the  bridge,  and  that  we  are 
standing  near  the  little  chapel  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  fair.  We  are  in  a  broad, 
crowded  street.  One  of  the  first  things 
that  strike  us  is  the  silence  of  the  crowd, 
which  enables  us  to  perceive  the  sound 
of  the  fluttering  wings  of  the  innumer- 
able tame  pigeons  that  swarm  on  the 
pavement,  on  the  houses,  and  in  the 
shops,  and  almost  dare  to  settle  on  our 
shoulders.  The  Russians  respect  pigeons 
as  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
pious  give  them  food,  so  that  they  abound 
everywhere  in  incalculable  numbers.  In 
the  dusty  roadway  are  interminable  pro- 
cessions of  telegas  laden  with  bales  of 
goods,  and  drawn  by  shaggy,  nervous 
little  horses,  lightly  harnessed,  and  with 
Bayly  painted  '"dongas"  arching  over 
their  shoulders;  quantities  of  beggars  and 
dirty  children  ;  throngs  of  mujiks,  Tar- 
tars, and  nondescript  laborers  wearing 
the  most  primitive  costume.  Amongst 
these  people  socks  and  stockings  are  rare ; 
their  feet  are  swathed  in  rags  bound 
round  with  string  or  rope,  and  if  not 
plunged  into  big  boots  they  are  encased 
in  thick-soled  shoes  of  plaited  bark.  In  a 
comparatively  quiet  corner  near  the  chap- 
el some  open-air  barbers  are  combing 
the  shaggy  beards  and  long  hair  of  mu- 
jiks or  shaving  the  heads  of  Tartars. 
Here  is  the  Bourse,  and  in  front,  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps,  is  a  horde  of  mujiks 
and  Tartar  laborers  waiting  to  be  hired. 
Along  the  sidewalks  are  innumerable 
booths  and  hand-carts  piled  up  with  eat- 
ables, such  as  salted  cucumbers,  "kvas" 
and  other  drinks,  dried  fish,  nuts,  sweets, 
bread,  cakes,  fruit,  and  those  inevitable 
sunflower  seeds,  which  seem  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  happiness  of  Rus- 
sian men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
lower  classes.  This  nibbling  of  sun- 
flower seeds  is  indulged  in  all  the  more 
within  the  precincts  of  the  fair  as  smok- 
ing is  prohibited  under  penalty  of  a  fine 
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of  twenty-five  rubles,  and  the  distraction 
of  cigarettes  is  therefore  impossible.  The 
In-own.  dusty,  and  roughly  paved  street 
stretches  away  in  a  straight  line;  the  side- 
walks are  covered  by  a  continuous  mar- 
quee resting  <>n  iron  pillars;  the  shops 
are  invariably  two  stories  high  only;  the 
loftier  buildings  that  vary  the  perspective 
lines  are  restaurants,  tea-houses  or  "trak- 
tirs,"  "nomera"or  lodging  caravansaries. 
The  pavement  is  brown,  the  dust,  is 
brown,  the  crowd  is  brown;  the  telegas, 
the  horses,  the  droskies  and  their  driv- 
ers, all  look  equally  dusty  and  rusty  as 
they  move  along  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
August  sun.  And  what  droskies  and 
what  coachmen '.  During  the  fair  thou- 
sands of  vehicles  come  to  Nijnii  Novgorod 
from  all  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  even  from  as  far  as  Kazan. 
The  forms  of  the  telega,  tarantass,  and 
drosky  are  invariable  from  one  end  of 
the  empire  to  the  other;  the  costume  of 
the  "  iswoschtschik  "  or  coachman  is  also 
invariable,  being  composed  of  a  low- 
crowned  hat  with  a  curled  brim,  and  a 
long  coat  with  voluminous  skirts  hang- 
ing in  heavy  folds  down  to  the  ground. 
But  Nijnii  presents  unrivalled  opportuni- 
ties for  seeing  these  vehicles  in  all  stages 
of  dilapidation,  and  for  making  compar- 
ative studies  of  coachmen's  costume  in 
progress  toward  complete  disintegration. 
Generally  the  "iswoschtschik"  at  Nijnii 
has  the  folds  of  his  coat  padded  and  puffr 
ed  out,  so  that  as  he  sits  on  his  box  with 
his  embroidered  girdle  tied  just  below  his 
arms,  and  his  hat  pulled  well  down  over 
his  ears,  he  presents  from  behind  a  depress- 
ed and  pumpkin-like  silhouette  of  a  most 
grotesque  character. 

Turning  to  the  left,  we  find  parallel 
with  the  river  a  series  of  booths  and 
shanties  covered  with  ragged  awnings. 
These  are  popular  restaurants  where  the 
laborers  and  peasants  sit  at  long  tables 
and  eat  a  fair  dinner  for  eight  kopecks. 
At  intervals  are  the  cooking  stoves  and 
barrels  of  dried  and  pickled  fish,  salted 
cucumbers,  and  all  kinds  of  queer  food, 
that  looks  more  picturesque  than  appetiz- 
ing. A  few  steps  to  the  right  will  bring 
us  into  the  first  longitudinal  street  of  the 
fair.  According  to  the  Oriental  fashion, 
the  different  trades  occupy  each  a  cer- 
tain section  of  the  fair,  and  the  first  sec- 
tion we  happen  to  traverse  is  that  of  the 
trunk  sellers,  one  of  the  brightest  and 
gaudiest.     Piled  up  inside  the  shops  and 
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outside  in  the  street  are  trunks  of  all 
sizes,  some  painted  with  roses  and  other 
flowers  on  a  ground  of  tender  green  or 
blue;  others  covered  with  strange  ara- 
besques in  gold  or  silver;  others  panelled 
with  paillon  and  sparkling  with  metal- 
lic reflections,-  others  trellised  with  straps 
of  metal  and  braced  with  brass  or  tin 
corners;  others  varnished  and  lacquered 
like  a  sultana's  mirror.  During  the  fair 
thousands  and  thousands  of  these  tawdry 
trunks  are  bought  for  packing  cases  by 
the  merchants,  who  cover  them  with 
coarse  canvas  to  protect  them,  while  in 
use,  from  scratches,  and  then,  after  they 
have  unpacked  their  goods,  sell  them  to 
their  townsmen  all  over  the  country. 
The  most  ornate  of  these  trunks  are 
bought  by  the  Persian  merchants,  who 
doubtless  dispose  of  them  at  a  good  profit 
after  they  have  served  them  to  carry 
home  their  purchases.  In  the  next  row 
of  shops  we  find  book-stores  full  of  pa- 
triotic volumes,  pious  treatises,  religious 
pictures,  cheap  colored  prints  of  the  Czar 
and  of  innumerable  saints,  horrible  chro- 
mo-lithographs  of  German  manufacture, 
and  various  terrible  images  devoid  of  all 
merit.  After  the  book -stores  come  the 
dealers  in  brass  wares  and  cutlery  from 
Toula.  Here  are  samovars  of  all  shapes, 
sizes,  and  degrees  of  richness,  basins  and 
pans  for  various  uses,  lanterns,  ecclesias- 
tical lamps,  incense  burners  surmounted 
by  the  Greek  cross,  small  lamps  to  hang 
before  holy  images,  mortars  and  pestles, 
knives,  edge-tools,  and  miscellaneous  ob- 
jects. Next  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
sheepskin  department,  where  are  sold 
tunics  of  all  sizes,  called  "touloupes." 
The  touloupe  is  a  garment  made  out  of 
the  skin  of  the  sheep,  the  wool  being  worn 
inside  and  the  tanned  skin  outside.  When 
it  is  new  the  wool  is  white  and  the  lea- 
ther is  of  a  pale  salmon-color,  ornament- 
ed with  arabesques  stitched  with  black 
waxed  thread.  But  the  mujik  is  as  faith- 
ful to  his  touloupe  as  the  Arab  to  his  bur- 
noose:  be  lives  in  it,  works  in  it,  sleeps  in 
it  in  all  the  warm  and  dirty  corners  im- 
aginable, so  that  it  does  not  retain  its 
agreeable  aspect  for  long,  but  becomes 
greasy,  shiny,  varnished,  as  it  were,  with 
a  dark  bituminous  glaze,  rich  and  juicy 
in  tone,  like  a  picture  by  Ribera.  Next 
come  dry-salters  and  dealers  in  chemical 
products  of  no  interest  to  the  ordinary 
observer.  Let  us  turn  back  and  make 
for  the  General  Governor's  residence.  In 


the  square  in  front  of  this  building  there 
are  picturesque  fruit  stalls.  On  one  side 
of  the  square  is  a  bazar  where  you  may 
buy  Caucasian  jewelry  and  metal  wares, 
Siberian  amethysts  and  other  cut  stones, 
German  toys,  French  perfumery,  mercery, 
and  all  the  knick-knacks  and  trumpery 
that  come  under  the  heading  of  "articles 
de  Paris."  In  the  vicinity  of  the  residence 
are  some  of  the  richest  shops  of  the  fair, 
and  in  front  of  it  starts  the  broad  twelfth 
line  or  boulevard,  with  its  central  avenue 
of  shade  trees.  This  is  the  section  of  the 
jewellers,  the  goldsmiths,  and  the  makers 
of  gold  and  silver  icons ;  of  the  dealers  in 
furs,  manufactured  silks,  and  fine  dry- 
goods.  The  arcades  on  either  side  of  the 
boulevard  are  lined  with  the  shops  of 
goldsmiths,  image-makers,  and  mercers, 
each  shop  front  gayly  painted  with  pic- 
tures of  the  goods  that  may  be  bought  in- 
side, while  across  the  sidewalk  are  slung 
from  the  roof  swinging  sign-boards  cov- 
ered with  inscriptions  in  Russian  char- 
acters. Before  each  shop,  too,  there 
stands  a  neat  turned  wood  bench,  on 
which  the  store-keepers,  a  waiting  the  ar- 
rival of  customers,  sit  in  silent  contem- 
plation or  in  taciturn  communion  with 
their  neighbors.  Here  and  there  at  in- 
tervals along  the  arcades  an  icon  is  sus- 
pended from  the  roof,  and  before  it  burns 
a  little  lamp;  in  every  shop  you  see  an 
icon  accompanied  by  its  lamp;  even  in 
the  tva'ktirs  there  is  a  religious  image  in 
every  room,  so  that  there  is  as  much  bow- 
ing and  crossing  done  at  Nijnii-Novgorod 
as  in*  holy  Moscow  itself.  An  example 
presents  itself  as  we  are  strolling  along: 
at  the  corner  of  the  boulevard  and  a  cross 
street  is  a  water  tap  and  a  cup  attached 
by  a  chain  ;  a  thirsty  "  isvvoschtschik  "  de- 
scends from  his  box  to  drink,  takes  his  hat 
off,  puts  it  under  his  arm,  crosses  himself 
devoutly,  then  drinks,  recrosses  himself, 
puts  on  his  hat,  mounts  his  box,  and  drives 
off  This  boulevard  being  provided  with 
benches,  and  at  intervals  with  stalls  for 
the  sale  of  lemonade  and  Seltzer,  we  may 
sit  under  the  spreading  linden-trees  and 
watch  the  movement.  In  reality  there  is 
not  much  movement;  except  along  the 
wharves  there  is  not  much  animation  at 
Nijnii;  the  great  commercial  activity  re- 
mains invisible,  and  if  we  wish  to  dis- 
cover where  the  big  business  transactions 
are  accomplished  we  must  enter  the  trak- 
tirs,  where  the  mujiks  pass  to  and  fro, 
clad  in  white,  and  carrying  trays  laden 
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with  glasses  of  tea.  and  where  the  mer- 
chants sip  the  hot  beverage,  holding  a 
lump  of  sugar  between  their  teeth,  and 
exchanging  now  and  then  a  few  words 
with  apparent  indifference.  The  Rus- 
sians cannot  do  business  without  the  aid 
of  tea :  their  commercial  exchange  is  the 
nearest  traktir.  Along-  this  boulevard, 
then,  we  must  not  look  for  commercial 
animation;  it  is,  however,  an  agreeable 
and  picturesque  spot  for  observing 
men  and  tilings.  Scarcely  have 
we  settled  ourselves  comfortably 
in  the  shade  a  little  sideways,  so 
as  to  command  a  view  along  the 
arcades,  before  we  are  conscious  of 
a  murmuring  humble  voice :  it  is  a 
beggar,  who  is  modulatinga  prayer 
for  alms  and  bowing  assiduously, 
not  with  the  Occidental  bow  that 
starts  from  the  neck  only,  but  with 
the  Oriental  bow  that  bends  the 
whole  body  from  the  waist  up- 
ward: a  few  kopecks  obtain  for 
us  a  blessing  and  a  few  minutes' 
peace.  Soon,  however,  two  hand- 
some young  Persians  accost  us  in 
with  inexhaustible 
patience  try  to  sell  us  turquoises. 
These  are  succeeded  by  a  muiik 


who  hurried  along  balancing  on  their 
shoulders  long  bow -like  yokes,  from 
which  were  suspended  piles  of  food  re- 
ceptacles, some  of  tin,  others  of  white 
porcelain,  and  others  of  copper — three 
piles  of  reeves,  each  of  six  dishes,  at  either 
end  of  the  yoke.  These  women,  whom 
you  see  striding  along  in  all  directions 
through  the  fair  toward  noon,  distribute 
dinner  to  the  hungry  shopkeepers  who 
cannot  leave  their  counters.  Now  some 
Tartar  maidens,  their  heads  enveloped  in 
black  shawls  embroidered  with  bright  red 
roses  and  green  leaves,  stroll  past  with 
looks  that  are  not  guileless.  Here  is  a 
decidedly  German  Gretchen.  weariug  a 
bustle  and  a  loud  Parisian  hat.  who  in- 
spects us  through  an  impertinent  eye- 
glass: and  contrasting  with  her  obtrusive 
modernity,  here  are  three  Persians  wear- 
ing monumental  conical  fezzes  and  long 
garments  of  silk,  one  blue,  the  other  li- 
lac, and  the  third  green  of  the  tone  of 
young  lettuce. 

This  Oriental  apparition  was  so  start- 
liny'  that  we  rose  and  followed  the  Per- 
sians discreetly  until  they  entered  a  fur 
merchant's  shop  at  the  other  end  of  the 
boulevard,  where  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  Place  in  front  of  the  old  cathedral, 
with  in  the  centre  a  fountain,  and  on  each 
side  the  buildings  of  the  Chinese  Row, 
and  in  the  distance  to  the  left  the  Arme- 
nian church,  and  to  the  right  the  Tartar 
mosque.    The  Chinese  Row  is  so  called 
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from  the  style  of  its  architecture,  and  not 
from  the  nationality  of  the  occupants.  It 
is  a  series  of  warehouses  with  white  walls 
and  green  pagoda-shaped  roofs  decorated 
with  white  Chinese  figures  at  the  corners. 
The  warehouses  are  tenanted  hy  Russian 
tea  merchants;  curiously,  in  the  whole 
Chinese  Row  there  is  not  a  single  China- 
man. In  reality  the  fair  of  Xijnii-Nov- 
gorod  is  not  international,  hut  almost  en- 
tirely Russian;  the  majority  of  the  mer- 
chants who  frequent  it  come  from  Mos- 
cow; the  number  of  Persians.  Armenians. 


Georgians,  and  Circassians  who  visit  it  is 
small,  and  the  chief  element  of  novelty  in 
the  crowd  is  afforded  by  the  Tartars. 
Nevertheless,  the  types  that  you  see  in  the 
streets  are  varied  and  interesting.  Tar- 
tars with  prominent  cheek-bones,  eyes 
sparingly  open,  slightly  concave  noses, 
thick  lips,  and  yellowish  skin  darkening 
into  a  greenish  hue  where  the  hair  is 
shaved  on  the  temples,  abound  in  Nijnii- 
Novgorod.  You  see  them  hurrying  along 
the  streets  carrying  steaming  samovars; 
you  see  them  beating  Astrakhan  skins  out- 
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side  the  furriers' stores ;  you  see  them  along 
the  wharves  unloading'  strange  medife- 
val  looking  craft,  with  pointed  bows,  la- 
den  with  grain,  watermelons,  hides,  wine- 
skins from  the  Caucasus,  or  cotton  from 
Bokhara.   The  Tartar  is  a  dav  laborer  and 


Jack  of-all -trades,  like  his  Mongolian  bro- 
ther the  Chinaman,  whom  he  resembles 
in  facial  aspect.     The  Persians  are  easily 
recognizable  by  their  long  oval  faces, 
large  aquiline  noses,  brilliant  eyes,  thick 
black  beards,  and  noble  Oriental  looks. 
With  their  bright-colored  plain  orstriped 
silk  gowns  and  cashmere  waistbands 
they  contribute  a  rare  note  of  color  to 
the  dusty  Russian  crowd. 

Passing  over  the  canal  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Tartar  mosque,  we  come  to 
the  Persian  section  of  the  fair,  where 
disdainful  and  ma- 
jestic merchants 
clad  in  silk  caftans 
recline  upon  di- 
vans in  the  midst 
of  their  stocks 
of  brocade,  silks, 
gauzes  woven  with 
gold  and  silver 
thread.  Persian 
and  Daghestan  car- 
pets, scarlet  cloths 
curiously  embroid- 
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ored,  niello  mouthpieces  for  pipes,  nar- 
giles  from  Khorassan,  stools  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl,  chaplets  of  amber  and 
sandal  wood,  babouches  gaudily  embroid- 
ered with  flowers  and  arabesques,  and 
all  the  usual  Oriental  frippery  that  has 
losl  the  charm  of  novelty  since  Western 
enterprise  has  thrown  cargoes  after  car- 
goes of  it  into  the  European  and  Ameri 
can  markets.  Hard  by  is  another  Per- 
sian section,  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
dried  fruits.  Here,  as  usual,  are  shops 
with  a  covered  gallery  in  front,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  merchandise  is  spread 
out  half  across  the  street  in  the  open  air. 
In  wooden  boxes  or  bulging  sacks  are  wal- 
nuts, dates,  raisins,  almonds,  currants, 
pistachios,  dried  peaches,  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  Persian  provinces,  all  stand- 
ing open  for  inspection,  and  sheltered 
from  dust  and  sun  only  by  the  thick  cloud 
of  Hies  that  no  assiduity  with  whisk  or 
lash  can  drive  away. 

Further  wanderings  through  the  streets 
of  the  fair  might  lead  us  to  the  Siberian 
Line,  where  we  should  see  bales  of  tea 
packed  in  hides  covered  with  incised  hie- 
roglyphics; to  the  boot  department,  where 
there  are  thousands  of  cases  of  gray  felt 
overshoes,  some  small  and  dainty  enough 
for  Cinderella's  foot,  others  of  gigantic 
proportions  and  thickness;  to  the  island 
on  t lie  Oka,  where  there  are  stores  of  ca- 
viare, live  sterlet,  and  tons  of  dried  and 
salt  lish  for  consumption  during  the  four 
months  of  fasts  which  the  Greek  Church 
imposes  during  the  year.  On  the  island, 
too,  are  noisy  forges  where  smiths  are 
working  sheet-iron  into  household  uten- 
sils. Elsewhere  we  see  huge  piles  of  Sibe- 
rian wood  bent  by  steam  for  wheels  and 
for  those  tall  bows  or  dongas  that  form 
an  essential  part  of  Russian  harness.  But 
whichever  way  we  direct  our  steps  with- 
in the  fair  we  shall  notice  the  same  char- 
acteristic odor,  composed  of  boots,  cart 
grease,  harness,  perspiration,  and  stale  in- 
cense, and  we  shall  find  the  same  archi- 
tectural type  in  every  street,  namely,  two- 
story  structures  of  white  stone  or  red 
brick,  with  round-topped  windows  in  the 
upper  story,  and  in  the  lower  story  open 
shops  sheltered  by  a  continuous  green 
marquee  supported  by  slender  iron  pil- 
lars  painted  green.  At  various  points  we 
shall  notice  tall  wooden  towers  with  at 
their  base  a  fire-engine  station,  and  horses 
ready  harnessed  to  rush  to  the  scene  of 
danger  at  the  first  alarm  given  by  the 
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watchman  on  the  tower.  Yet  another  pe- 
culiarity that  will  strike  us  is  the  belt  of 
low-roofed  whitewashed  towers  placed  at 
regular  intervals  throughout  the  fair,  and 
surmounted  by  a  basket  of  wire-work  such 
as  you  see  on  the  funnel  of  locomotives 
in  countries  where  the  fuel  used  is  wood. 
From  this  basket  there  issues  a  light  blue 
smoke,  which  perfumes  the  air  with  the 
aromatic  smell  of  burnt  herbs.  In  each 
tower  is  a  door  always  open,  and  a  stair- 
case descending  spirally  into  the  earth. 
These  towers  mark  the  entrances  to  the 
catacombs,  or  tunnels,  as  the  Russians 
call  them — a  vast  system  of  vaulted  lob- 
bies or  cloaca-,  which  are.  flushed  by  steam- 
pumps  every  night,  and  serve  to  keep 
Nijnii  healthy  and  free  from  plague  or 
cholera,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  concourse 
of  people  gathered  there  during  the  fair. 

Let  us  now  work  our  way  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  fair,  where  it  abuts  on  the 
open  plain.  Beyond  the  old  cathedral, 
picturesquely  situated  near  the  canal, 
which  we  cross  over  a  wooden  bridge,  a 
long  black  building  of  strange  form  stands 
by  itself,  isolated  on  the  plain.  It  is  con- 
structed of  roughly  hewn  tarred  planks, 
with  a  broad  low  roof  sweeping  down  and 
forming  an  arcade  along  the  front,  which 
is  pierced  by  great  oblong  black  openings. 
This  primitive  structure  is  the  bake  house 
of  the  fair,  located  here  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  danger  of  fire.  On  the  plain 
also  are  numerous  bath-houses,  all  built  of 
wood,  either  in  logs  or  in  planks,  all  paint- 
ed in  bright  tones  of  green,  red.  or  blue, 
and  planted  there  without  order  or  regu- 
larity on  the  brown  dusty  surface  of  the 
plain,  over  which  a  track  of  boards  is  laid 
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to  facilitate  walking.  Beyond  the  bath- 
houses arc  wooden  stables,  used  for  the 
horse  fair;  and  then,  working  back  round 
the  canal  toward  the  Tartar  mosque,  we 
reach  a  spot  wholly  devoted  to  popular 
amusements.  This  corner  of  the  fair, 
grouped  around  a  wooden  watch-tower,  on 
the  top  of  which  you  see  the  silhouette  of 
the  lookout  man  pacing  the  narrow  ter- 
race day  and  night,  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  in  Nijnii.  Herefrom  morn- 
ing until  far  into  the  night  there  are  sounds 
of  music  and  revelry.  In  this  quarter  is 
the  circus,  and  a  great  wooden  theatre 
where  Russian  drama  and  gorgeous  bal- 
lets are  performed.  On  an  adjacent  patch 
of  ground— a  brown  dusty  waste  strewn 
with  wood  chips,  watermelon  peel,  her- 
ring  heads,  shells  of  sunflower  seeds,  and 


AROUND  THE  FIRE  TOWER 

miscellaneous  debris— the  mountebanks 
and  showmen  are  encamped  amidst  a  flut- 
tering of  flags;  and  with  much  braying  of 
trumpets  and  thumping  of  drums  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  American  Panopticon,  the 
serpent  charmer,  the  unrivalled  acrobats, 
and  the  exhibitors  of  decapitated  yet  gar- 
rulous vii-'j i us,  of  anatomical  museums, 
and  of  other  natural  and  unnatural  phe- 
nomena, invite  the  silent  crowd  to  enter 
their  establishments,  whose  exterior  is 
painted  with  the  most  naif  monstrosities, 


and  quaintly  inscribed  with  colossal  Rus- 
sian letters.  On  one  side  of  the  mounte- 
banks' enclosure  is  the  old-clothes  market, 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  parts  of  the 
fair  for  a  painter,  while  on  the  other  side 
is  a  row  of  tumble  down  sheds  and  booths, 
which  on  examination  prove  to  be  cheap — 
very  cheap — restaurants  and  stalls  for  the 
sale  of  bread,  cakes,  "kvas,"  sweetmeats, 
and  salted  cucumbers.  These  shanties 
and  their  ragged  and  dirty  customers 
would  also  form  very  picturesque  and 
dainty  subjects  for  an  etcher  or  a  water- 
color  painter.  In  this  part  of  the  fair 
you  see  simple  folks  only,  mujiks  wear- 
ing sandals  of  woven  bark,  and  dressed 
very  much  like  the  Danubian  peasants 
represented  on  Trajan's  Column;  others 
wearing  long  boots,  baggy  trousers,  coats 
with  voluminous 
pleated  skirts,  or 
greasy  touloupes  of 
sheepskin,  although 
we  are  in  mid- Au- 
gust— for  the  Rus- 
sians of  all  classes 
are  very  sensitive 
to  cold,  whereas  we 
Westerns  imagine 
that  they  endure 
the  most  severe  cold 
without  suffering  ; 
others  clad  in  red 
shirts  with  over 
them  a  loose  coat 
of  yellowish  felt  of 
most  primitive  cut 
and  most  primitive 
material.  As  for  the 
women,  their  cos 
tume  consists  of  a 
cotton  skirt,  a  sort 
of  camisole  hanging 
down  to  the  knees, 
and  a  kerchief  of 
some  bright  color 
covering  their  heads, 
tied  under  the  chin,  and  generally  stamped 
or  embroidered  with  gaudy  floral  patterns. 
Some  of  these  women  wear  big  boots 
rubbed  over  with  grease  like  the  men's. 
Few  of  them  have  any  pretensions  to  pret- 
tiness,  but  often  their  expression  of  gentle- 
ness and  resignation  is  not  without  charm. 
As  for  the  men,  they  look  as  a  rule  abso- 
lutely imbruted  and  without  a  glimmer- 
ing of  intelligence;  their  dull,  oval,  gray, 
lizard-like  eyes  are  without  expression; 
their  long  hair  and  beards  look  as  if  they 
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Muck  silhouette  against  the  luminous 
mystery  of  the  Russian  summer  twi- 
light—thai  immaterial  light  that  seems 
to  come  neither  from  sun  nor  moon  nor 
stars,  but  to  be  a  new  and  independent 
light-giving  ether  filtered  through  an 
opaline  veil  to  change  this  sad  earth 
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had  been  faded  by  long  exposure, 
being  neither  blond  nor  brown,  but 
a  dirty-looking  yellow,  wit  hout  gloss 
or  luminousness:  their  skins  too  are 
yellowed  by  the  sun,  so  that,  their 
faces,  hair,  and  beards  are  almost  of 
the  same  tone. 

Experience,  however,  has  shown 
us  that  it  is  preferable  not  to  exam- 
ine things  Russian  too  closely  or  in 
too  brilliant  a  light.  The  stucco 
palaces  of  St.  Petersburg  look  best  in 
the  transparent  obscurity  of  the  long 

June  twilight,  which  conceals  their  real  into  dream-land,  and  its  burden  of  uuild- 
novertv  and  envelops  their  contours  in  ings  into  fairy  palaces, 
a  soft  mantle  of  poesy.  So.  too,  the  most  The  multitude  of  tea -houses  and  res- 
Charmiu"  vision  that  we  have  retained  taurants  scattered  about  the  fair  -round 
of  Niinifis  that  of  the  fair  ground  seen  at  Nijnii-Novgorod  shows  that  the  fre 
from  the  bridge,  with  its  low  buildings,  quenters  of  the  Jahrmarka  are  not  of  an 
its  fire  towers  its  huge  Nevskv  cathe-  austere  turn  of  mind;  but  it  is  not  until 
dral  and  its  girdle  of  masts  and  ship-  night  that  the  amusements  can  he  seen 
ping  Btanding  out  in  soft  velvety  blue-    in  full  swing  in  the  various  quarters  of 
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the  fair,  and  particularly  in  the  Kuna 
vino  suburb,  which  the  guide-books  for- 
bid ladies  to  visit.  This  prohibition  need 
1 1 < > t  he  regretted  by  our  fair  readers,  for  in 
these  tabooed  establishments  they  would 
only  hear  very  wretched  music,  see  very 
slow  and  gloomy  dancing,  and  scarcely 
he  repaid  for  their  trouble  by  the  privi- 
lege of  making  acquaintance  with  the 
very  peculiar  refinements  of  toilet  in- 
dulged in  by  Tartar  women. 

( )ii  the  whole,  the  amusements  to  be 
found  in  the  fair  struck  us  as  being  rath- 
er lugubrious,  and  few  of  them  had  any 
markedly  Russian  character.  Aftervisit- 
ing  several  traktirs,  beginning  with  those 
of  tin'  lowest  grade,  and  having  been  ut- 
terly disappointed,  we  entered  still  an- 
other a  vast  establishment  brilliantly 
lighted  by  electricity  :  in  the  hall  an 
army  of  mujiks  relieved  us  of  hat  and 
stick  and  overcoat;  the  staircase  was 
decorated  with  green  plants  and  flowers; 
the  concert-room,  which  was  also  the 
grand  supper-room,  was  painted  and  gild- 
ed in  line  style,  and  the  promenading 
chorus  girls  were  dressed  in  antique  Rus- 
sian costume  of  the  time  of  the  hoyars, 
such  as  you  see  in  Makowsky's  well- 
known  picture  of  a  Russian  marriage  - 
cloaks  of  scarlet,  rose,  green, or  blue,  lined 
and  bordered  with  fur,  dresses  still'  with 
gold  embroidery,  the  neck  laden  with 
strings  of  heads,  and  the  hair  surmount- 
ed by  a  diadem  or  hennin  of  velvet  em- 
broidered with  pearls.  At  first  sight  this 
seemed  to  he  what  we  had  been  looking 


for,  hut  on  reflection  we  pronounced  it 
to  be  theatrical  and  incongruous.  If  the 
public  had  been  dressed  in  national  cos- 
tume the  effeel  might  have  been  better; 
hut  this  establishment  was  above  the 
means  of  the  red-shirted  mujiks:  its  fre- 
quenters were  mainly  rich  Muscovites, 
and  young  clerks  dressed  in  large  check 
suits,  "quite  English,  you  know."  for  in 
matters  of  dress  Anglomania  rages  among 
Russian  men  to  an  alarming  extent. 

The  electric  light,  too,  did  not  harmo- 
nize well  with  sixteenth  century  costume ; 
and  then,  to  spoil  all.  a  sprightly  little 
Parisian  "chanteuse"  appeared  on  the 
stage  dressed  as  a.  pert  soubrette,  and  be- 
gan to  warble,  lirst  a  sentimental  romance 
about  nightingales  and  violets  and  ver- 
nal courtship,  and  secondly  a  martial  song 
with  plenty  of  drum  taps,  rataplan,  rata- 
plan, plan,  plan,  and  military  salutes,  and 
inarching  up  and  down  with  parade  step. 

The  fair,  in  obedience  to  imperial  will, 
has  been  located  on  a  sandy  Hat  island 
which  remains  Hooded  some  six  months 
out  of  the  twelve,  and  w  hich  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  is  a  desert  of  dust  when 
rain  or  assiduous  watering-carts  do  not 
convert  it  into  a  desert  of  black  mud. 
The  flatness  and  unpicturesqueness  of  the 
fair  ground  as  a  w  hole  is  unimaginable  by 
t  hose  whose  eyes  have  not  seen  it.  and  both 
the  town  and  the  fair,  in  spite  of  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  are  there,  present 
that  same  vast,  empty,  and  silent  aspect 
which  so  strongly  impresses  the  West- 
ern traveller  in  Russia. 


HAIL,  TWILIGHT. 

BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

ATL.  Twilight,  sovereign  of  one  peaceful  hour! 
Not  dull  art  thou  as  undiscerning  Night; 
!ut  studious  only  to  remove  from  sight 
>ay's  mutable  distinctions. — Ancient  Power! 
ins  did  the  waters  gleam,  the  mountains  lower. 
To  the  rude  Briton,  when,  in  wolf-skin  vest 
ere  roving  wild,  he  laid  him  down  to  rest 
On  the  hare  rock",  or  through  a  leafy  bower 
Looked  ere  his  eyes  were  closed.     By  him  was  seen 
The  self-same  Vision  which  we  now  behold. 
At  thy  meek  bidding,  shadowy  Power!  brought  forth 
These  mighty  harriers,  and  the  gulf  between; 
The  Hood,  the  stars — a  spectacle  as  old 
As  the  beginning  of  the  heavens  and  earth! 


•  HAIL,  TWILIGHT,  SOVEREIGN  OF  ONE  PEACEFUL  HOUR  !' 


UIERAPOLIS  AND  ITS  WHITE  TERRACE. 

I5Y  TRISTRAM  ELLIS. 


UIERAPOLIS,  whose  ruins  cover  a 
considerable  extent  of  ground  in  a 
wild  and  lonely  tract  of  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Meander,  presents  two  different 
sources  of  interest  to  the  explorer.  The 
traveller  who  reaches  it— and  the  journey 
is  not  difficult,  and  in  a  few  years  will  be 
much  easier-finds  himself  on  ground 
that  teems  with  the  associations  of  many 
centuries.  The  classic  Meander  flows 
through  that  serpentining  channel  which 


has  made  its  name  a  word  in  every  lan- 
guage. Close  by  are  the  sites  of  Tripolis 
aiurColosse.  The  ruins  of  Laodicea  are 
not  far  oft*.  In  sacred  Scripture  the  two 
towns  are  coupled  in  a  single  verse.  "I 
bear  him  record,"  writes  St.  Paul  to  these 
very  Colossians,  '-that  he  [Epaphras] 
hath  a  great  zeal  for  you,  and  them  that 
are  in  Laodicea  and  them  in  Hierapo- 
lis.*1  After  eighteen  centuries  the  ruins 
of  both  towns  may  still  be  traced,  though 
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those  of  Hierapolis  are  much  the  more 
important.  Another  traveller  had  vis- 
ited tlie  place  before  the  Christian  era. 
and  left  his  record  of  its  singular  attrac- 
tions. Straho,  the  first  geographer,  writ- 
ing about  twenty  years  lie  fore  the  birth 
of  Christ,  speaks  of  the  wonderful  hot 
springs,  the  water  of  which  consolidated 
if  it  were  left  to  cool.  Recent  travellers 
and  writers  have  had  little  to  say  about 
the  town,  and  indeed  il  is  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  from  Smyrna  which 
first  brou Lib t  it  within  measurable  distance 
of  an  easy  trip.  The  terminus  of  that 
railway  is  still  at  Seraguay.  and  Seraguay 
is  about,  fifteen  miles  from  Hierapolis. 
The  excursion  is  not  a  difficult  one.  The 
station  master  at  Seraguay  can  provide 
you  with  accommodation  for  the  night, 
and  his  aid  is  readily  given  in  procuring 
horses  and  a  guide  for  the  morning's  jour- 
ney. 

The  surrounding  country  is  most  pic- 
turesque—wooded hills  and  mountains. 
Baba-Dagh,  "The  Father  Mountain."  ris- 
ing some  SOOO  feet,  its  summit  generally 
clouded  over,  dominating  the  scene.  As 
you  ride  along  you  see  plainly  certain 
white  streaks  that  look  like  patches  of 
snow  caught  in  the  crannies  of  the  rocks, 
bright  and  glistening  in  the  sunshine. 
They  form  the  famous  White  Terrace  of 
Hierapolis.  In  New  Zealand  there  was 
such  a  formation.  Travellers  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  see  it.  The 


native  sovereign,  Twenho.  drew  a  large 
income  from  it.  till  the  earthquake  of 
1887  destroyed  one  of  the  greatest  curi- 
osities of  the  world.  No  one  as  yet  gets 
any  revenue  out  of  the  White  Terrace  of 
Hierapolis,  which,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  is  unique  in  its  special  attraction. 
But  Hierapolis  has  charms  for  the  archae- 
ologist as  well. 

You  enter  the  town  through  a  street 
of  tombs.  Some  are  large  mausoleums 
that  hold  the  ashes  of  forgotten  genera- 
tions. A  small  door  gives  access  to  a 
chamber  titled  round  with  shelves  on 
which  the  cotlins  lay.  The  tomb  was 
always  surmounted  by  a  sarcophagus  of 
considerable  size,  and  generally  carved 
from  one  piece  of  stone.  As  a  rule  they 
follow  in  form  a  conventional  pattern, 
but  one,  evidently  of  very  early  date,  is 
carved  with  figures  in  relief,  groups  of 
dancing  boys,  while  another,  later  and  of 
debased  Roman  work,  shows  a  series  of 
niches  each  with  a  figure  on  the  sides,  and 
on  the  cover  two  recumbent  figures  carved 
in  very  high  relief.  What  is  very  curi- 
ous about  these  tombs  in  Hierapolis  is 
the  paucity  of  inscriptions.  Hierapolis 
must  have  been  an  important  trading 
city,  whose  inhabitants  were  peaceably 
inclined,  and  not  given  over  to  ambi- 
tion. Many  of  them  were  dyers,  and 
it  may  be  presumed  the  chemical  quali- 
ties of  the  waters  made  this  trade  an 
easy  and  a   profitable   one.     For  more 
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than  a  mile  this  stretch  of  tonihs  winds 
on — the  sarcophagi  in  some  places  clus- 
tered thick,  in  others  scattered  about  at 
intervals,  hut  in  all  cases  rilled  of  their 
contents,  the  very  bones  having  been  re- 
moved— till  quite  unexpectedly  we  come 
on  a  large,  solidly  constructed,  arched 
building.  The  stone-work  is  very  rude, 
but  very  massive;  the  key-stones  of  the 
arches  are  carved  with  Christian  symbols. 
The  work  is  obviously  Roman,  but  so  de- 
iicient  in  style  as  to  show  that  architect- 
ure had  scarcely  yet  attained  the  dignity 
of  an  art  when  this  structure  was  reared. 
It  is  still  a  moot  point  what  purpose  it 
could  have  served.  It  may  be  that,  lying 
thus  outside  the  city  gates,  and  forming 
the  commencement  of  the  street  of  tombs, 
this  building  was  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  dead,  and  funerals  halted  here 
while  the  last  religious  rite  was  per- 
formed. 

Leaving  this  building  on  our  left,  a 
few  paces  take  us  to  the  gates  of  the  city. 
They  consist  of  three  arches,  and  flank- 
ing the  buildin":  at  either  side  oval  watch- 


towers.  Immediately  on  entering  we  see, 
still  outside  the  walls,  and  perched  up  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  the  ruins  of  a  very 
large  theatre.  There  is  plenty  of  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  buildings  within 
the  walls  are  of  much  more  recent  date. 
There  may  have  been  an  older  Hierap- 
olis.  destroyed  perhaps  by  earthquake, 
and  these  ruins  may  have  been  ven- 
erable when  houses,  walls,  and  temples 
now  as  ruinous  sheltered  a  population 
whose  very  existence  is  forgotten.  "We 
have  to  pass  through  a  second  and  inner 
gateway  before  we  come  fairly  within 
the  ruins  of  the  town.  A  single  door- 
way in  a  very  massive  wall  admits  us, 
and  now  the  fragments  of  architecture 
are  plentiful,  and  we  may  judge  the  build- 
ings from  their  ruins  to  have  been  im- 
portant. Most  of  the  columns  are  of  or- 
dinary yellow  sandstone.  A  few  of  white 
marble  are  to  be  met  with,  but  marble, 
though  common  in  the  Ephesian  ruins, 
is  rare  at  Hierapolis.  When  we  reach 
the  far  end  of  the  street  we  come  to  what 
must  have  been  the  aristocratic  end  of  the 
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town.  Here  were  the  baths  and  the  gym- 
nasium. Here  issued  from  the  rock,  or 
at  least  here  now  issues,  warm,  pellucid, 
and  delicately  tinged  with  the  faintest  tint 
of  aquamarine,  the  spring  which  Strabo 
travelled  to  sec.  The  opening1  from  which 
it  comes  i>  some  eiyht  or  ten  feet  deep, 
and  looking  down  into  the  clear  water 
yon  can  see  fragments  of  white  marble 
pillars  clear  and  sharp  as  the  day  when 
the  statuary's  chisel  carved  them.  The 
pool  is  fringed  with  rushes,  but  though 
the  surface  is  always  smooth,  the  water 
overflows  the  edges,  and  making  channels 
for  itself,  flows  off  by  the  plateau  on  which 
the  city  stands.  The  course  through  these 
channelsgradually  cools  the  water,  and  as 
i  lie  temperature  lowers  the  deposit  begins. 
The  normal  temperature  is  about  100  .  but 
the  surface  of  the  pool  gives  off  no  vapor 
on  a  warm  day.  only  at  sunrise  and  after 
sunset  the  steam  rises  cloudily.  The  cool- 
- 

the  stream  spreads  out  on  the  surface  of 
and  the  layers  of  it  gradually  extend  into 
The   spring  probably  does   not  now 


issue  from  its  original 
source,  but   above  the 
street  on  the  hill  side  it 
may  be  seen  running 
through  a  culvert  and 
past  a  hole  now  nearly 
choked  with  rubble,  till 
it  is  carried  by  another 
culvert  under  the  road 
southward  and  on  to  the 
baths  and  the  gymnasi- 
um.   The   plan  shows 
clearly  the  arrangement 
of  the  baths  and  gymna- 
sium. The  vaulted  cham- 
bers are  grouped  about  a 
central  hall,  84  feet  by 
42.  with  three  large  arch- 
ed niches  on  each  side. 
Many  of  the  chambers, 
as  also  the  central  hall, 
are  a  double  square  in 
form,  with    an  arched 
ceiling  of  elliptical  in- 
trados.     The  two  small- 
est rooms  are  quite  be- 
low  the    level    of  the 
ground,  and  have  oth- 
ers above  them.  The 
baths,  gymnasium,  and 
theatre  are  all  built  on 
the  same  axis,  which  also  passes  through 
the  spring  head.    At  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tral hall  there  is  a  small  aperture  or  win- 
dow about  two  feet  high,  and  from  it  a 
view  can  be  obtained  down  the  centre  of 
the  gymnasium,  the  spring,  and  the  the- 
atre.    We  have  spoken  of  the  great  the- 
atre whose  ruins  lie  outside  the  walls. 
There  is  another  inside  the  walls,  in  a 
very  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and 
which  must  have  been  able  to  seat  about 
20.000  spectators.     There  is  one  peculiar- 
ity about  Hierapolis  which  makes  it  of 
special  interest  to  the  antiquarian.  The 
ruins  are  very  much  as  time  has  left 
them.     The   tombs    have   indeed  been 
rifled,  and  the  Turks  carried  from  them 
whatever  was  portable.    But  though  the 
robber  has  been  here,  the  builder  has  not. 
In   the  Italian  cities,  and  especially  in 
Rome,  classic   ruins    were   quarried  to 
build  up  more  recent  houses  and  palaces. 
The  columns  of  heathen  temples  support 
the    roofs   of    Christian    churches.  In 
Hierapolis  the  stones  lie  as  they  fell,  or 
where   they  have  suffered  it  has  been 
from    nature,  not   from   man.     For  the 
stream,  always  active,  depositing  day  by 
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day  its  thin  layer  of  calcareous  forma- 
tion, has  buried  many  of  the  ruins  com- 
pletely. The  theatre  lias  indeed  escaped, 
as  has  the  church  at  the  entrance  gate. 
Both  lying-  high  upon  the  .slope  of  the 
hill,  have  not  as  yet  been  reached.  South 
of  the  course  of  the  spring  are  the  great 
baths,  huge  arched  chambers  of  immense- 
ly massive  construction.  In  that  coun- 
try, where  earthquakes  are  frequent  and 
often  very  destructive,  many  of  these 
great  vaults  still  remain  undisturbed, 
apparently  indestructible.  All  the  mar- 
ble linings  of  the  interior  walls  have 
been  stripped  away,  but  you  can  still 
trace  where  the  staples  which  held 
the  slabs  were  inserted  into  the  mason- 
ry. The  ceilings  were  plastered.  Some- 
times the  vaulted  rooms  were  in  two 
stories— the  lower,  the  tepidarium,  being 
ribbed  and  ornamented.  In  the  thickness 
of  the  great  walls  one  comes  on  passages 
and  staircases,  and  at  times  on  the  track 
of  the  culverts  which  conducted  the 
stream,  but  these  apertures  have  mostly 
been  choked  by  the  gradual  but  steady 
deposits  of  the  water.  Here,  too,  as  in 
so  many  other  Eastern  ruins,  the  build- 
ings which  testify  to  a  past  magnificence 
shelter  the  nomad  races  of  to-day.  In 
one  of  the  largest  of  these  vaults  the 
writer  found  a  little  colony  of  poor  Cir- 
cassians encamped,   most  harmless  and 


peaceable  settlers,  though  they  bristled 
with  knives,  daggers,  and  revolvers  like 
pirates  in  a  stage  burlesque.  Sometimes 
shepherds  lead  their  sheep  down  from  the 
neighboring  plains,  and  the  spring  once 
more  becomes  useful  to  man  and  beast. 

Our  illustration  gives  a  view  taken 
from  inside  the  great  vault  and  looking 
through  one  of  the  side  doors.  Only  the 
head  of  the  arch  is  visible  above  the 
ground,  to  such  an  extent  has  the  cal- 
careous deposit  raised  the  level  of  the 
ground:  the  tops  of  the  stone  uprights  to 
which  the  door  itself  Avas  hinged  can  be 
easily  made  out.  Through  the  opening 
to  the  left  you  can  see  the  gymnasium 
with  its  square  columns,  and  beyond  it. 
perched  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  the  theatre 
with  its  tiers  of  seats  rising  one  above  the 
other.  The  columns  seem  to  be  made 
of  conglomerate,  very  hard,  and  yet,  sin- 
gularly, bent  many  of  them  in  the  same 
direction,  as  if  by  the  action  of  the  wea- 
ther. Nothing-  but  earthquake  could 
have  brought  buildings  so  massively  con- 
structed to  their  present  state  of  ruin. 

Perhaps  to  the  same  cause  we  have  to 
attribute  the  change  in  the  temperature  of 
the  spring.  Those  clouds  of  sulphurous 
vapor  so  destructive  in  Strabo's  time  to 
bulls  and  sparrows,  and  that  scarcely 
spared  the  sacred  eunuchs  of  the  temple 
in  those  days,  no  longer  steam  up  from  its 
source.  That  wonder  has  indeed  passed 
away  :  but  it  has  been  succeeded  by  another. 
As  you  stand  on  the  terrace  that  fronts  the 
ruins  of  the  baths,  you  see  the  valley  of  the 
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ATES,  LOOKING  OUTWARD,  AND  A  PEEP 
GREAT  VAULT. 


Meander  winding  before  you.  the  tortuous 
river  losing  itself  in  its  bends  and  again 
reappearing  at  differenl  points  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  wooded  hills  and  mountain 
slopes,  green  with  the  carol)  and  the  dusky 
grays  of  the  olive  bushes,  group  them- 
selves round  the  rocky  peak  of  Baba-1  high, 
the  Father  Mountain,  as  the  natives  call 
it.  of  all  the  district  round  about.  The 
Tigris  takes  its  rise  in  the  neighboring 
valley.  A  small  Circassian  village  lies  in 
front,  probably  the  home  of  the  natives 
who  have  camped  in  the  great  ruins  of 
the  town.  At  the  edge  of  the  bluff  that 
drops  directly  to  the  back  of  the  valley 
are  remains  of  the  old  city  wall,  with  the 
coping  stones  in  some  places  still  intact. 

Passing  outside  these  walls,  we  find  all 
along  the  blulf  the  waters  of  the  spring 
Mowing  and  silently  producing  the  won- 


FROM  THE 


ders  of  the  place.  For  hun- 
dreds of  years  the  water, 
charged  with  its  calcareous 
deposit,  has  been  making  its 
progress,  and  leaving  behind 
it  everywhere  the  evidences 
of  its  course.  It  has  hardened 
and  solidified  as  it  has  fallen 
over  the  face  of  the  cliff,  till 
in  certain  places  where  the 
descent  was  sheer  the  appear- 
ance is  as  of  a  frozen  cas- 
cade. Sometimes,  however, 
the  slope  would  incline  almost  inappre- 
ciably, and  the  water  in  these  places  would 
widen  out  and  How  languidly  and  in  shal- 
low sheets.  The  cooling  in  such  places 
would  be  much  more  prompt,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  deposit  more  general  and  immedi- 
ate. Sometimes  it  would  happen  that  a 
little  obstruction— a  twig  or  even  a  leaf 
would  check  the  current.  The  water 
would  widen  out  in  thin  edges,  which 
would  quickly  solidify,  so  as  to  form  a 
little  bank:  but  the  stream  still  filling  in. 
the  bank  would  be  pushed  further  and 
further  back,  till  the  little  pool  would 
widen  to  a  large  one,  and  the  large  pool 
extend  to  a  basin,  and  still  the  deposit  con- 
tinuing, the  terraces  would  gradually  be 
formed,  of  which  our  illustration  can  give 
but  an  incomplete  idea.  The  idea  is  in- 
complete because  no  engraving,  indeed  no 
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painting,  could  represent  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  these  terraces  when  the  sun 
shines  full  upon  them.  It  happens  that 
the  hlulV  faces  south,  so  the  first  aspect  of 
them  is  generally  in  a  blaze  <>f  light. 

These  series  of  terraces,  some  of  them 
like  beautiful  vases  zoned  round  with 
circles  of  stalactites  that  seem  to  guard 
them  from  destruction,  others  so  minute 
that  you  must  study  them  carefully 
apart,  many  of  them  quaint  and  fan- 
tastic in  shape,  all  brilliant  in  the  blazing 
sunshine,  look  like  some  realization  of 


forgotten  legend  or  work  of  old  enchant- 
ment not  yet  overthrown  by  time.  So 
dazzling  is  the  color  that  the  sky  over- 
head, blue  with  the  depth  of  Oriental 
color,  looks  here  as  dark  as  indigo.  Tho 
surface  looks  like  ice,  and  an  Alpine 
climber  before  making  the  descent  from 
above  would  think  twice  and  commence 
cautiously.  But  in  reality  the  climbing 
is  easy  work,  the  surface;  gives  a  good 
foot-hold,  and  the  natives  clamber  up  and 
down  barefoot,  apparently  with  little  dif- 
ficulty and  no  danger. 


BUTTERNEGGS. 

A      S  T  O  It  V      O  F      HERE  X)  I  T  Y. 
BY  ANNIE  TRUMBULL  SL0SS0N. 


SHE  was  a  woman  of  nearly  seventy,  I 
should  think;  tall,  thin,  and  angular, 
with  strongly  marked  features  and  eyes  of 
very  pale  blue.  Her  hair. still  dark. though 
streaked  with  gray,  was  drawn  back  from 
her  temples  and  twisted  into  a  little  hard 
knot  behind,  and  she  wore  no  cap.  We 
had  scarcely  exchanged  greetings  before 
her  eye  fell  upon  my  modest  bouquet. 

"  Butter  n  egos,  I  declare  fort!"'  she  ex- 
claimed,  with  lively  interest.  "  Fust  I've 
seed  this  seas' n ;  mine  don't  show  a  speck 
o'  blowth  yet,  an'  mine's  gen'lly  fust. 
Where'd  it  grow,  ma'am,  'f  1  may  ask 

I  told  her  of  the  spot  near  Buttermilk 
Falls  where  we  had  found  it.  but  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  inform  her  that  we 
had  gone  there  in  search  of  the  plant  at 
Jane's  suggestion,  that  the  sight  of  it  might 
prompt  the  old  woman  to  tell  a  certain 
tale.  I  begged  her  at  once  to  accept  the 
flowers,  which  she  did  with  evident  plea- 
sure, placing  the  homely  little  nosegay 
carefully  in  water.  For  a  vase  she  used 
a  curious  old  wineglass,  tall  and  quaint, 
far  more  desirable  in  my  eyes  than  a  gar- 
den full  of  the  common  yellow  flowers  it 
held;  and  I  bent  forward  eagerly  to  ex- 
amine it.  Aunt  Loretty  seemed  to  regard 
my  interest  as  wholly  botanical  in  its  na- 
ture, and  centred  upon  her  beloved  Li- 
naria  vulgaris,  and  I  at  once  rose  in  her 
estimation. 

"It's  a  sightly  posy,  ain't  it,  ma'am  ?" 
she  said  ;  "jest  about  the  likeliest  there  is, 
I  guess.  But  then  it's  heredit'ry  in  our 
fam'ly.  so  o'  course  I  like  it." 

"  Hereditary !"  I  exclaimed,  forgetting 
for  a  moment  my  promise  to  take  things 


quietly,  showing  no  surprise  or  incredu- 
lity. "  Butter-and  eggs  hereditary  in  your 
family !" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  'tis;  leastways  the  settin' 
by't  is.  All  the  Knappses  set  ev'rything 
by  butterneggs.  Ye  can't  be  a  Knapp — 
course  I  mean  our  branch  o'  the  fam'ly — 
ye  can't  be  one  o'  our  Knappses  an'  not 
have  that  plant  with  its  yeller  blooms  an' 
little,  narrer,  vvhity-green  leaves  for  yer 
fav'rite.  The  Knappses  allers  held  it  so, 
an'  they  allers  will  hold  it  so,  or  they 
won't  be  Knappses.  Didn't  I  never  tell 
ye,"  she  asked,  turning  to  my  companion, 
"'bout  my  sister  an'  losin'  her,  an"  the 
way  I  come  to  find  her  ?'' 

I  do  not  remember  just  howJane  evaded 
this  direct  question,  but  her  reply  served 
the  desired  purpose,  and  Aunt  Loretty  was 
soon  started  upon  her  wonderful  story. 

"My  father  was  Cap'n  Zenas  Knapp. 
born  right  here  in  Coscob.  He  follered 
the  sea;  an's  there  warn't  much  sea  'round 
here  to  foller,  he  moved  down  Stonin'ton 
way,  an'  took  ter  whalin'.  An'  bimeby 
he  married  a  gal  down  there,  S'liny  Ann 
Beebe,  an'  he  lost  sight  an'  run  o'  Coscob 
an'  the  Knappses  for  a  long  spell.  But 
pa  was  a  Knapp  clear  through  'f  there 
ever  was  one;  the  very  Knappiest  Knapp, 
sotespeak,  o'  the  hull  tribe,  an'  that's  put- 
tin'  it  strong  'nough.  All  their  ways, 
all  their  doin's,  their  likin's  an'  dislik- 
in's,  their  taketos  an'  their  don't-taketos, 
their  goods  an'  their  bads— he  had  'em  all 
hard.  An'  they  had  ways,  the  Knappses 
had,  an'  they've  got  'em  still,  what's  left 
o'  the  fam'ly,  the  waysiest  ways!  Some 
folks  ain't  that  kind,  ye  know;  they're  jest 
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like  other  folks.    If  ye  met  'em  'way  from 
hum  ye  wouldn't  know  where  they  come 
from  or  whose  relations  they  was:  they 
might  be  Peckseso'  Horseneck,  or  Noyeses 
o'  West'ly,  or  Simsb'ry  Phelpses;  or  agin 
they  might  be  Smithses  <>'  ary  place,  for 
all  the  fain'ly  ways  they'd  got.     But  our 
folks,  the  hull  tribe  on  'em,  was  tarred 
with  the  same  stick,  "s  ye  might  say;  ye'd 
'a  knowed  'em  forKnappses  wherever  they 
was  -in  Coscob,  Stonin'ton,  or  Chiny. 
Frinstance,  for  one  thing,  they  was  all 
Congr'ation'l  in  religion;  they  allers  had 
hen  from  the  creation  o'  the  airth.  Some 
folks  might  say  to  that  that  there  wa'n't 
no  Congr'ation'l  nieetin's  's  fur  hack's 
that.     Well,  1   won't  he  too  sot:  mehhe 
there  wa'n't  :  hut  'f  that's  so.  then  there 
wa'n't  no  Knappses;   there  couldn't  he 
Knappses  an'  no  Congr'ation'lists.  An' 
they  all  b'leeved  in  foreord'nation  an' 
'lection.     They  was  made  so.     Ye  didn't 
have  ter  larn  it  to  'em  ;  they  got  it,  jest 's 
they  got  teeth  when  'twas  time;  they  took 
it,  jest  's  they  took  hoopin'-cough  an' 
mumps  when   they  was  'round.  They 
didn't,  ary  one  on  'em,  need  the  cat'chism 
to  larn  'em  'bout  "Whereby  for  's  own 
glory  He  hath  foreordained  whats'ever 
comes  to  pass,1  nor  to  tell  'em  't  'He  out 
o'  His  mere  good  pleasure  from  all  etarni- 
ty  'lected  some  to  everlastin'  life;'  they 
knowed  it  theirselves,  the  Knappses  did. 
An'  they  stuck  ter  their  b'leefs,  and  would 
'a  stood  up  on  the  Saybrook  platform  an' 
hen  burnt  up  for  'em,  like  John  Rogers  in 
the  cat'chism.  sayin'. 

'What  though  tills  carcass  smart  awhile, 
What  though  this  life  decay.1 

'"An'  they  was  till  Whigs  in  pol'tics. 
There  wa'n't  never  a  Knapp — our  branch 
-who  voted  the  Dem'cratic  ticket.  They 
took  that  too  :  no  need  for  their  pas  to 
tell  "cm;  jest  's  soon  s  a  boy  <:'ot  to  be 
twenty-one.  an'  lection  day  come  found, 
up  he  went-  an'  voted  the  Whig  tick't, 
sayin'  nothin'  to  nobody.  An'  so  'twas 
in  everything.  They  had  ways  o1  their 
own.  It  come  in  ev'n  down  to  readin'  the 
Scripters.  Por  ev'ry  Knapp  t  ever  I  see 
p'ferred  the  Book  o'  Rev'lations  to  ary 
other  pari  o'  the  Bible.  They  liked  it  all, 
o'  course,  for  they  was  a  pious  breed,  an' 
knowed  t  all  Scripters  give  by  insp'ra- 
tion.  an's  pvoft'ble,  an'  so  forth:  but  for 
stiddy,  ev'ry  day  readin'  <riVe  cm  Rev'la- 
tions. An'  there  was  lots  o'  other  little 
ways  they  had.  too.  sech  as  strong  opp'si- 


tion  to  Baptists,  an'  dreffie  dislikin'  to  fur- 
r'ners,  and  the  greatest  app'tite  for  old- 
fashioned,  hum-made,  white-oak  cheese. 
Then  they  was  all  'posed  to  swearin',  an' 
didn't  never  use  perfane  language,  none 
o'  the  Knappses;  but  there  was  jest  one 
savin'  they  had  when  'xcited  or  s'prised 
or  anything,  an'  that  was.  '  C'rinthians !' 
They  would  say  that,  till  on  'em,  'fore 
they  died,  one  time  or  t'other.  An'  when 
a  Knap})  said  it.  it  did  sound  like  the 
awf'lest  kind  o'  perfan'ty;  but  o'  course 
it  wa'n't.  An'  "fore  an'  over  all,  ev'ry 
born  soul  on  'em  took  ter  flowers  an'  gar- 
d'ns.  They  would  have  'em  wherever 
they  was.  An'  ev'rything  they  touched 
growed  an'  thriv":  drouth  didn't  dry  'em, 
wet  didn't  mould  'em,  bugs  didn't  eat  'em  ; 
they  come  up  an'  leafed  out  an'  budded 
an'  blowed  for  the  poorest,  needin'est 
Knapp  "t  lived,  with  only  the  teentiestbit 
of  a  back  yard  for  'em  to  grow  in.  or 
brok'n  teapots  an'  crackt  pitchers  to  hold 
'em.  But  they  might  have  all  the  finest 
posies  in  the  land,  roses  an'  heelyertropes 
an'  verbeny.  an'  horseshoe  g'raniums,  an' 
they'd  swop  'em  all  off,  ary  Knapp  would 
— our  branch — for  one  single  plant  o'  that 
blessed  flower  ye  fetched  me  to-day — but- 
terneggs.  How  't  come  about 's  more'n 
I  can  say,  or  how  long  it's  ben  goin'  on; 
from  the  very  fust  start  o'  things  fortino; 
hut  'tennerate  ev'ry  single  Knapp  I  ever 
see  or  heerd  on  held  butterneggs  to  be  the 
beautif'lest  posy  God  ever  made. 

"I  can't  go  myself  in  my  ree'lection 
back  o'  my  great-gran'mother,but  I  r'mem- 
ber  her.  though  I  was  a  speck  of  a  gal 
when  she  died.  She  was  a  Bissell  o'  Nor'- 
field,  this  State,  but  she  married  a  Knapp. 
an'  seemed  to  grow  right  inter  Knapp 
ways:  an'  she  an'  gran'f'ther — great- 
gran'f'ther  I  mean,  Shearjashub  Knapp — 
they  use  ter  have  a  big  bed  o'  butterneggs 
in  front  o'  the  side  door,  an'  it  made  the 
hull  yard  look  sunshiny  even  when  the 
day  was  dark  tin'  drizzly.  There  ain't 
nothin'  shinin'er  an'  goldier  than  them 
flowers  with  the  different  kinds  o'  yeller 
in  'em  ;  they'll  most  freckle  ye,  they're  so 
much  like  the  sun  shin  in'.  Then  the  next 
gen'ration  come  Gran'pa  Knapp — his 
giv'n  name  was  Ezry — an'  he  was  bedrid 
for  more'n  six  year.  An'  he  had  butter- 
neggs planted  in  boxes  an'  stood  all  'round 
lushed,  an'  he  did  take  sech  cumf't  in  'em. 
Tin'  hull  room  was  yeller  with  'em,  an* 
they  give  him  a  sort  o'  hiliousy,  jandersy 
look;   but  he  did  set  so  by  'em:  an'  the 
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very  last  growin'  thing  the  good  old  man 
ever  set  eyes  on  here  b'low,  afore  he  see 
the  green  fields  beyond  theswellin'  Hood, 
was  them  bright  an'  shinin'  butterneggs. 
An'  liis  sister  Hopey,  she  i  married  Enoch 
Ambler  o'  Cirrous  Farms,  1  never  shall 
forgit  hor  buttorneyyfs  border 't  run  all 
'round  her  gard'n;  the  pea-green  leaves 
an'  yeller  an'  saffrony  blooms  looked  for 
all  the  world  like  bi led  sparrergrass  with 
chopped-egg  sarce. 

"Well,  you'll  wonder  what  on  airth 
I'm  at  with  all  this  rijrmajig  'bout  the 
Knappses  an'  their  ways;  but  you'll  see 
bimeby  that  it's  all  got  sutliin'  to  do  with 
the  story  [  begun  on  'bout  my  sister,  an' 
the  way  I  eome  to  lose  her  an'  tind  her 
ag'in.  There's  jest  one  thing  more  I  must 
put  in,  an'  that's  how  the  Knappses  gen'lly 
died.  'Twas  eenamost  allers  o'  dum'- 
aigger. That's  what  they  called  it  them 
days;  I  s'pose  'twould  be  malairy  now; 
hut  that  wa'n't  invented  then,  an'  we  had 
to  git  along  's  well  's  we  could  without 
seoh  lux'ries.  The  Knappses  was  long- 
lived—  called  threescore  'n  ten  bein'  cut  oil' 
in  the  midst  o'  your  days— but.  when  they 
did  come  terdie  'twas  most  gen'lly  o'  dum'- 
aigjrer.  But  even  'bout  that  they  had 
their  own  ways;  an'  when  a  Knapp— our 
branch  I  would  say — got  dum'aigger,  why, 
'twas  dummer  an1  aiggerer  n  other  folkses 
dimCaigyer.  an'  so  't  »-ot  the  name  o'  the 
Knapp-shakes.  An'  they  all  seemed  to 
use  the  same  rem'dies  an'  physics  for  the 
e'mplaint.  They  wa'n't  much  for  doctors, 
but  they  all  b'leeved  in  yarbs  an'  hum- 
made  steeps  an'  teas.  An'  'thout  any 
'dvice  or  doctor's  receipts  or  anything,  's 
soon  *s  they  felt  the  creepy,  goose-fleshy, 
shiv'ry  feelin'  that  meant  dum'aigger, 
with  their  heads  bet  up  an'  their  feet  'most 
froze,  they'll  jest  put  some  cam'mile  an' 
hardhack  to  steep,  an'  sew  a  strip  o'  red 
flann'l  round  their  neck,  an'  put  a  pepper- 
grass  poultice  to  the  soles  o'  their  feet,  an' 
go  to  bed:  an'  there  they'd  lay.  drinkin' 
their  cam'mile  an'  hardhack,  strong  an' 
hot,  an'  allers  with  their  head  on  a  hard, 
thin  piller,  till  all  was  over,  an'  they  was 
in  a  land  where  there's  no  dum'aigger  nor 
any  kinder  sickness  't  all.  Gran'f'ther 
died  o'  dum'aigger:  great-gran'f'ther  died 
on  it— had  it  six  year;  Aunt  Hopey  Am- 
bler, great-aunt  Cynthy,  an'  second-cous'n 
Shadrach  all  went  off  that  way.  An' 
pa — well,  he  didn't  die  so;  but  that's  part 
o'  my  sister's  story. 

"Ma,  she  was  a  Beebe,  s  I  said  afore, 


but  she  might  'a  ben  'most,  anything  else, 
for  there  wa'n't  any  strong  Beebe  ways  to 
her.  Her  mother  was  a  rainier  'most 
ev'rybody's  mother  is.  down  Stonin'ton 
way.  ye  know  an'  ma  was 's  much  raini- 
er \s  Beebe,  an'  she  was  more  Thayer 
than  ary  one  on  'em  (her gran'mother  was 
a  Thayer).  So  't  stands  to  reas'n  that 
when  weehild'on  come  'long  we  was  more 
Knapp  than  Beebe.  There  was  two  on  us, 
twins  an'  <rals,  me  an'  my  sister;  an'  they 
named  us  arter  pa's  twin  sisters  't  died 
years  afore.  Coretty  an'  Loretfy,  an'  I'm 
Loretty. 

"Well,  by  the  time  we  was  four  year 
old  pa  he'd  riz  to  bo  cap'n.  Ib;  was  lion 
est  an'  stiddy,  's  all  the  Knappses  be,  an' 
that's  the  sort  they  want  for  whalin'.  So 
when  the  Tiger  was  to  he  fitted  up  for  a 
three-year  v'yge,  why,  there  was  nothin' 
f'or't  hut  pa  he  must  go  cap'n.  But  ma 
she  took  on  so  'bout  it — for  he  hadn't  ben 
off  much  sence  she  married  him-  that  jest 
for  peace,  if  nothin'  else,  he  lin'lly  con- 
sented to  take  her  an'  the  twins  along  too; 
an'  so  we  went.  Well,  [  can't  tell  ye 
much  about  that  v'yge,  o'  course.  1  was 
on'y  a  baby,  an'  all  [  know  about  it  's 
what  ma  told  me  long  a'terward.  But 
the  v'yge  'ain't  got  much  to  do  with  my 
story.  They  done  pretty  fair,  took  a  good 
many  sperm  -  whales,  got  one  big  lump 
'o  ambergrease,  an1  pa  he  was  in  great 
sperrits,  when  all  on  a  suddent  there 
come  a  drefiie  storm,  an'  they  lost  their 
reck'nin',  an'  they  got  on  some  rocks,  an' 
the  poor  old  'Tiger  went  all  to  pieces.  I 
never  can  rightly  remember  how  any  soul 
on  us  was  saved;  but  we  was,  some  way 
or  t'other,  niaan'  me  an'  some  o'  the  crew, 
but  poor  pa  an'  Coretty  was  lost.  As  nigh 
's  I  can  rec'lect  the  story,  we  was  tied  to 
sutliin'  nuther  that  "d  float,  ma  an'  me, 
an'  a  ship  picked  us  up  an'  fetched  us 
home.  'Tennerate  we  got  here — to  Ston- 
in'ton I  mean — but  poor  ma  was  a  heart- 
brok'n  widder,  an'  I  was  half  an  orph'n 
an'  only  half  a  pair  o'  twins.  For  my 
good  pa  an'  that  dear  little  Coretty  was 
both  left  far  behind  in  the  dreadful  seas. 
An'  that's  why  pa  didn't  die  o'  the  Knapp- 
shakes. 

"1  won't  take  up  your  time  tell  in1  all 
that  come  arter  that,  for  it's  another  part 
you  want  to  hear.  So  I'll  skip  over  to  the 
time  when  I  was  a  woman  growed,  ma 
dead  an' gone,  an'  me  livin'  all  by  myself, 
a  single  woman,  goin'  on  thirty-seven  year 
old,  or  p'raps  sutliin'  older,  in  Har'ford, 
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this  State.  I'd  had  my  ups  an'  my  downs, 
more  downs  than  ups;  I'd  worked  hard  an' 
lived  poor;  but  I  was  a  Knapp.au'  never 
gill  up,  an'  so  at  last  there  1  was  in  a,  little 
hit  of  a  house,  all  my  own.  on  Morg'n 
Street.  Har'ford.  An'  there  ]  lived,  quite 
well-to-do,  an'  no  disgrace  to  any  Knapp 
'I  ever  lived,  be  she  who  she  he.  I  had 
plenty  to  do.  though  I  hadn't  any  reg'lar 
trade.  1  wa'n't  a  tail'ress  exactly,  hut  I 
could  make  over  their  pa's  pant'loons  for 
hoys,  an'  cut  out  jackets  by  a  pattern  for 
'em;  an'  1  wa'n't  a  real  mill'ner,  but  I 
could  trim  up  a  bunnet  kind  o'  tasty,  an' 
bleach  over  a  Leghorn  or  a  fancy  braid  as 
well  as  a  perfession'l ;  I  never  larnt  the 
di'ess-makin'  trade,  hut  I  knew  how  to  cut 
little  gals'  frocks  an'  make  their  black  silk 
ap'ons;  an'  I'd  rip  up  an'  press  an'  clean 
ladies'  dresses,  an'  do  over  their  crape  an' 
love  veils,  an'  steam  up  their  velvet  rib- 
h'ns  over  the  teakettle  to  raise  the  pile. 
An'  I  sewed  over  carpets,  an'  stitched 
wristban's,an' — I  don't  know  what  I  didn't 
do  them  days,  for  I  had  what  ary  Knapp 
I  ever  see — I  mean  our  branch — had  all 
their  born  days,  an'  that  was,  's  I  s'pose 
you  know,  o'  course — fac'lty. 

"  An'  the  best  fam'lies  in  Har'ford  em- 
ployed me,  an'  set  by  me,  an'  knowin1 
what  I  was  an'  what  my  an'stors  had  ben, 
they  treated  me  s  if  1  was  one  of  their 
own  sort.  An'  ag'in  an'  ag'in  I've  set  to 
the  same  table  with  sech  folks 's  the  Wads- 
vvorthses  an'  Ellsworthses  an'  Terrys  an' 
Wellses  an'  Huntin'tons.  An'  I  made  a 
good  deal  outer  my  gard'nin'.  I  had  all 
the  Knapp  hank'rin'  for  that,  an'  from  the 
time  I  was  a  mite  of  a  gal  I  was  allers  dig- 
gin'  an'  scratchin1  in  the  dirt  like  a  hen, 
stickin'  in  seeds  an'  slips,  an'  pullin'  up 
weeds,  snippin1  an'  prunin1  an'  trainin'an1 
wat'rin'.  An'  I  had  the  heauf if'lest  gar- 
d'n  in  Har'ford,  an1  made  a  pretty  penny 
outer  it  too.  I  sold  slips  an'  cuttin's,  an1 
saved  seeds  o'  my  best  posies,  puttin'  'em 
up  in  little  paper  cases,  pasted  over  at  the 
edges,  an'  there  was  plenty  O1  cust'mers 
tor  Cm.  I  can  tell  ye.  For  my  suntlowers 
i  big  as  pie  plates,  my  hollyhawks 
jest,  da/.zlin'  to  look  at,  my  cant'b'ry-bells 
big  an'  blue,  my  dailyers  's  quilly  's 
quills  all  colors:  I  had  four  kinds  o' 
pinks:  I  had  bach'lor's-butt'ns,  feather- 
fews,  noneserpretties,  sweet-williams,  chi- 
ny-asters,  flowerdelooses,  tulups,  daffies, 
larkspurs,  prince's- feathers,  cock's-combs, 
red-balm,  mournin  -  bride,  merrygools — 
Oil,  I'm  all  outer  breath,  an'  I  'ain't  told 


ye  half  the  blooms  I  had  in  that  Har'ford 
gard'n.  But  I  could  tell  ye!  If  'twas  all 
drawed  out  there  on  that  floor  an'  painted 
to  life,  I  couldn't  see 't  any  plainer'n  I  see 
't  this  minnit,  eyes  shet  orop'n.  An'  how 
I  did  set  by  them  beds!  Dr.  Hawes— I 
went  to  the  Centre  to  meetin' — Dr.  Hawes 
he  says,  one  time  when  he  come  to  make 
a  past'ral  call,  says  he  in  his  way — he  was 
kinder  ongraceful,  ye  know — pintin1  his 
long  finger  at  me  an'  shakin'  it  up  an' 
down,  he  says:  'Loretty,  Loretty,'  very 
loud  an'  solium,  ye  know,  'don't  you  set 
your  'fections  on  them  fadin'  flowers  o' 
earth, an'  forgit  the  never-with'rin'  flowers 
o'  heav'n,'  he  says.  Ye  see  he'd  ben  pray- 
in'  with  me,  an'  right  in  the  midst  an' 
'mongst  o'  his  prayer  he  ketched  sight  o' 
me  reachin'  out  to  pull  uy>  a  weed  in  the 
box  o'  young  balsams  I  was  startin'  in  the 
house.  So  'tain't  no  Avonder  he  was  riled, 
for  he  was  dreffle  good, an'  was  one  of  them 
folks  who,  's  the  hymn  says, 

'  Knows  the  wuth  o'  prayer, 
An'  wishes  offen  to  be  there.' 

"Well,  'twas  'bout  that  time,  's  I  was 
sayin',  an'  I  was  a  single  woman  o'  thirty- 
seven,  or  pYaps  a  leetle  more,  not  wuth 
countin'  on  a  single  woman's  age,  when 
there  come  upon  me  the  bigg*est,  awf'lest, 
scariest  s'prise 't  ever  come  upon  any  one 
afore,  let  'lone  a  Knapp — our  branch.  A 
letter  come  to  me  one  day  from  Cap'n 
Akus  Chad  wick,  form'ly  o'  Stonin'ton,  an' 
a  friend  o'  pa's,  but  now  an  old  man  in 
New  Lon'on,  an'  this  's  what  he  says: 
Seems  't  a  ship  'd  come  into  New  Bed- 
ford, a  Avhalin'  ship,  with  a  r'mark'ble 
story.  They'd  had  rough  weather  an'  big 
gales,  an'  got  outer  their  course,  an'  they'd 
sighted  land,  an'  when  they  come  to't — 
I  don'  know  how  or  why  they  did  come 
to't,  whether  they  meant  ter  or  had  ter — 
they  see  on  the  shore  a  woman,  an'  when 
they  landed  there  wa'n't  ary  other  folks 
on  the  hull  island  ;  nothin'  but  four-footed 
critters — wild  ones — an'  birds  an'  mon- 
keys, an'  all  kinder  outlandish  bein's; 
not  a  blessed  man  or  woman,  not  even  a 
heath'n  or  a  idle,  's  fur 's  they  could  tell, 
in  the  hull  deestrick,  but  on'y  jest  this  one 
poor  woman.  An'  she  couldn't  talk  no 
more'n  Juley  Brace  to  the  'sylum ;  an' 
she  was  queer-lookin'.  an'  her  clo'es  was 
all  outer  fash'n,  kinder  furry  an'  skinny 
garm'nts,  an'  she  had  a  lonesome,  scaret 
kinder  look,  's  if  she  hadn't  ben  much  in 
cump'ny.    An'  y it  with  't  all  there  was 
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a  sorter  r'spec  table  'pearance,  an' —  Oh, 
ladies,  I'm  stuffed  u|).  an'  can't  swaller 
good.  I  n)  livin'  over  'n  my  mind  the 
fust  time  I  read  them  words,  an'  was 
struck  all  n  a  heap  by  'em.  Jest  hand 
nie  them  posies  a  minnit,  an'  I'll  he  all 
right  in  a  jiffy.  There,  now  I  can  go  on. 
With  it  all,  he  says,  there  was  a  strong1 
Knapp  look  about  this  unfprt'nate  isl'nder ; 
in  fac',  she  favored  'ein  so  strong  't  the 
fust  mate,  a  Mystic  man,  who'd  oll'en 
heerd  the  story  o'  pa's  shipwreck  an'  Coret- 
ty's  drownin',  thought  he'd  orter  'nquire 
inter  the  matter.  The  eap'n  o'  the  ship 
was  a  Scotchman,  an'  the  .sailors  was 
mostly  Portei'geese,  an'  Sandwidgers,  an' 
Kannakers,  an'  she  wouldn't  take  no 
notice  o'  ary  on  'em,  an'  tried  to  run 
away.  But,  when  'Lias  Mall'ry,  the  mate, 
went  up  to  her  she  stopped  an'  looked  't 
him,  an'  kinder  gabbled  a  leetle.  hit,  in  a 
jibbery  sorter  way,  an'  when  he  ast  her 
to  come  aboard,  she  follered  like  a  lamb. 
An'  they  fetched  her  along,  an'  the  more 
they  see  on  her — I  mean  'Lias,  who  was 
the  only  one  't  knowed  the  Knappses,  our 
branch — the  more  't  seemed  sure  an'  sar- 
tin  't  this  was  reely  an'  truly,  strange  as 
't  might  be,  Coretty  Knapp,  who'd  ben 
lost  more'n  thirty  year  afore.  There's  no 
use  my  try  in'  to  tell  yon  how  I  felt,  or 
what  I  done  jest  at  fust;  when  I  read  that 
letter  I  couldn't  seem  to  sense  it  one 
mite,  an'  y it  in  half  an  hour 't  seemt 's  if 
I'd  a-knowed  it  a  year,  an'  I  never  mis- 
doubted that  'twas  true 's  gospil,  an'  that 
my  poor  dear  little  twin  sister  Coretty  'd 
ben  found  an'  was  comin'  home  to  me. 

"1  gin  up  pa  t'wunst;  he'd  'a  ben  too 
old  now,  even  for  a  Knapp,  an'  I  see  plain 
enough  't  he  must  be  deader'n  dead;  but 
oh,  what  'twas  to  realize  't  I  had  a  reel 
flesh  an'  blood  sister,  queer  an'  onciv'lized 
's  she  must  be  a'ter  livin'  in  the  backwoods 
so  long!  The  letter  went  on  to  say  that 
'Lias  Mall'ry  was  on  his  way  to  Har'ford 
this  very  minnit,  'bringin'  Miss  Knapp  to 
her  only  livin'  r'lation' — that  was  me. 
An'  't  said  they  was  goin'  to  bring  her  jest 
's  she  was  when  they  ketched  her,  so's 
I  could  see  her  in  her  nat'ral  state:  an' 
who  had  a  better  right  ?  '  But  land's 
sake!'  I  says  to  myself 's  I  lay  that  letter 
down,  'how  she'll  look  a-comin'  through 
Har'ford  streets  all  skinny  an'  furry,  an' 
jabbery  's  they  d'scribe  her!  I  do  hope 
she'll  take  a  carr'ge.'  Well,  I  couldn't 
stand  all  this  alone,  an'  I  put  on  my  bun- 
nit  an'  shawl  an'  went  up  to  Dr.  Hawes's, 


an'  to  Deac'n  Colt'ns's,  an'  over  to  Sister 
Pitkins's,  an'  I  told  'em  all  this  amazin' 
hist'ry,  wonderf'ler  than  Kob'nson  Crusoe 
or  Riley's  Narr'tive.  An'  sech  a  stir  \s  it 
made  in  quiet  old  Har'ford  you'd  never 
b'leeve.  Afore  I'd  fairly  got  hum  an'  took 
off  my  things,  folks  begun  to  call.  Ev'ry 
one  wanted  to  know  'f  (was  reely  an' 
truly  so,  an'  'f  1  had  a  reel  live  heath'n 
sister  comin'  home  from  them  far-away 
countries  where  ev'ry  prospeck  pleases  an' 
only  man  is  vile.  But  this  part  on't  I 
wouldn't  hear  to  for  a  minnit.  '  Whatever 
she  is,' I  says,  'she  ain't  a  heath'n.  She's 
a  Knapp,  horn  'f  not  bred,  an'  there  never 
was  a  heath'n  'mong  the  Knappses  sence 
Knappses  was  fust  made.  Mebbe  she  ain't 
apcrfesser,'  I  says.  '  prob'ly  ain't,  for  she 
'ain't  had  no  sett  led  min'ster  or  sech  priv- 
'leges,  but  she  don't  have  nothin'  to  do 
with  idles  an'  sech  f ool'shness, '  I  says. 
But  T  could  see  't  they  was  count  in1  on 
suthin'  outer  this  for  monthly  concert, 
an'  that  stirred  me  up  a  leetle;  but  I  jest 
waih'd.  An'  bimeby — what  do  you  think 
o'  this?  -  there  was  a  c'mitty  waited  on  me. 
An'  sech  a  time ! 

"  There  was  P'fessor  Phelps  o'  the  Con- 
gr'ational  Sem'nary,  an'  P'fessor  Spencer 
o'  Wash'n't'n  Collige,  an'  Elder  Day,  the 
Baptist  min'ster;  an'  there  was  one  o'  the 
Dem'cratic  ed'tors,  an1  some  one  from  the 
Connet'cut  Cur'nt,  an'  Dr.  Barnes,  o' 
Weth's field,  a  infiddle,  who'd  writ  a  sorter 
Tom  Painey  book  that  was  put  inter  the 
stove  by  ev'ry  Christian 't  got  hold  on  it. 
An'  there  was  Mr.  Gallagher  from  the 
deaf  an1  dumb  'sylum,  an'  Dr.  Cook  from 
the  crazy  'sylum,  an'  Mr.  Williams,  the 
'Piscople  min'ster,  an'  Priest  O'Conner, 
the  Cath'lic,  an'  Pars'n  Loomis,  theMeth- 
'dist.  That's  'bout  all,  I  b'leeve,  but  there 
may  'a  ben  some  I  disremember  arter  all 
these  years.  An1  what  do  you  think— 
what  do  you  think  they  wanted  ?  'Twas 
some  time  afore  I  could  see  through  their 
talk  myself,  for  they  was  all  biff  scholars, 
an'  you  know  them's  the  hardest  sort  to 
compr'end.  But  bimeby  I  made  out  't 
they  was  all  dreffle  'xcited  about  this  story 
o'  my  sister,  for  it  gin  'em  a  chance  they'd 
never  'xpected  to  git,  of  a  bran'-new  hu- 
man bein'  growed  up  without  'precept  or 
'xample,'  's  they  say,  or  ary  idee  o'  reli- 
gion or  pol'tics  or  church  gov'nment,  or 
doctrines  of  any  sort.  An'  they'd  all  got 
together  an'  'greed,  'f  I  was  willin',  they'd 
jest  'xper'menton  Coretty  Knapp.  Well, 
't  fust  I  didn't  take  t'  the  idee  one  speck. 
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It  seemed  kinder  onnat'ral  an'  onlmman 
to  go  to  work  pull  in'  to  pieces  an'  patch  in' 
up  an'  fit-tin'  in  scraps  to  tins  poor,  onfor- 
t'nate,  empty  sorter  soul  't  had  strayed 
'way  off"  from  its  hum  in  a  Christian  land 
o'  deestrick  schools  an'  meetin's,  an'  all 
sech  priv'leges,  instead  o'  takin'  her  right 
inter  our  hearts  an'  'fections.  an'  larnin' 
her  all 't  slie  orter  know.  'T  seemed  's  if 
we  orter  let  'xper'ments  alone,  an'  go  to 
coddlin'  an'  eoss'tin'  up  this  poor  lost 
sheep,  which  was  wuth  far  more'n  ninety 
an'  nine  which  goes  not  astray. 

"But  howsomepro — as  Elder  Cheese- 
man  used  to  say — they  was  all,  \s  I  said 
afore,  lamed  men,  an'  most  on  'em  good 
men  too,  an'  's  they  was  all  'greed,  an'  I 
was  only  one,  an'  a  woman  too,  I  gin  up. 
An'  afore  they  left  'twas  all  settled 't  they 
should  all  have  a  try  at  poor  sister  Coret- 
ty, an'  all  persent  their  own  views  on  re- 
ligion, pol'tics,  an'  so  forth.  An'  me  nor 
nobody  was  to  make  nor  meddle  afore- 
hand,  or  try  to  prej'dice  her  one  Avay  or 
t'other;  an'  so  they  'xpected  to  find  out 
what  the  nat'ral  mind  would  take  ter,  or 
whether  there  was  anything 't  all  in  he- 
redit'ry  ways.  I  could  'a  telled  'em  that 
last  afore  they  b'gun,  but  I  thought  I'd 
let  'em  find 't  out  their  own  way. 

"  You  might  think,  mebhe.I'd  ben  scaret 
'bout  the  r'sult.  For  what  a  dreffle  thing 
'f  poor  Coretty 'd  ben  talked  over  by  Elder 
Day — a  dreffle  glib  talker,  's  all  Baptists 
be.  an'  a  reel  good  man,  's  most  on  'em  is, 
though  I  say 't 's  shouldn't,  bein'  a  Knapp 
myself,  with  all  the  Knappses'  d'slike  to 
their  doctrines — what  'f  she'd  ben  talked 
over  to  'mersion  an'  close  c'mmunion 
views,  an'  ben  dipped  'stead  o'  sprinkled  ? 
Or  agin,  'f  she'd  b'lieved  all  the  Cath'lic 
priest  let  on,  an'  swallered  his  can'les  an' 
beads  an'  fish  an'  sech  popish  things.  Or 
wuss  still,  s'pose  she'd  backslid  bully,  an' 
put  her  trust  in  Dr.  Barnes's  talk,  b'com- 
in'  an  in  fiddle,  like  unter  the  fool  that 
said  in  his  heart.  But  some  way  or 
t'other  I  wa'n't  a  mite  'fraid.  I  fell  right 
back  on  my  faith  in  a  overruliu'  Prov- 
'dence,  an'  p'r'aps  more  on  Knapp  ways, 
an'  felt  all  the  time  Coretty 'd  come  out 
right  at  the  eend. 

"But  you  see  she  hadn't  come  y it,  an' 
the  thing  waster  know  whether  you  could 
make  her  un'erstan'  anything  till  she'd 
larnt  to  talk.  'F  she  could  only  gabble, 
how  was  any  on  us  to  know  whether  she 
gabbled  Baptistry  or  'Piseopality  or  what- 
all.  an'  we'd  got  to  wait  an'  see.  An' 
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Mr.  Gallagher,  o1  the  'sylum,  he  wanted 
to  try  her  on  signs  fust,  an'  see  f  he 
couldn't  c'mmunicate  with  her  right  off 
by  snappin'  his  fingers  an'  screwin'  up  his 
featur's  an'p'intin'  at  her  in  thatdumb  way 
they  do  up  t'  the  'sylum.  He  said  'twas 
more  nat'ral  to  do  that  way  than  to  talk: 
but  then  he  didn't  know  much  about  the 
Knappses  an'  their  powers  o'  speech.  An' 
Dr.  Cook,  the  crazy  doctor,  he  said  he  was 
int'rcsted  in  the  brains  part  o'  the  subjick. 
an'  he'd  jest  liketer  get  at  'em  ;  he  wanted 
to  see  what  'feet  on  her  head  an'  'djacent 
parts  this  queer  sorter  retired  life 'd  had. 
An'  so  they  went  on  till  they  went  off. 

"  Well,  might 's  well  come  to  the  p'int 
o'  my  story,  an'  the  blessed  minnit  I  fust 
see  my  twin  sister,  my  t'other  half,  you 
might  say,  for  'twas  reely  her.  a-comin' 
in  at  the  gate.  'Twa'n't  so  bad 's  I  'xpect- 
ed. I'd  kinder  got  my  head  sot  on  picters 
o'  the  Eskimoses  in  my  jography.  with 
butflo-robes  tied  round  'em,  an'  I  was 
r'lieved  when  I  see  her  get  outer  the  car- 
r'ge  with  'Lias  Mall'ry  lookin'  quite  re- 
spect'ble  an'  Knappy.  To  be  sure  she  had 
skins  on,  but  she'd  gone  an'  made  'em 
inter  a  reel  fair  likeness  o'  my  plainest 
ev'ry-day  dresses,  cut  gorin'  an'  sorter  fit- 
tin' in  at  the  waist. an'  with  the  skirt  pretty 
long,  'bout  to  the  tops  o'  her  gaiters.  An' 
she  had  quite  a  nice-lookin'  bunnit  on, 
braided  o'  some  kinder  furrin  grass  or 
straw,  hum-made  o'  course,  an'  not  jest  in 
the  latest  fash'n,  but  that  wa'n't  to  be 
'xpected,  when  she'd  made  it  'fore  ever 
seem'  one.  An'  she  was  dreffle  tanned 
an'  freckled  an'  weather-beat  like,  but,  oh, 
my!  my!  wa'n't  she  a  Knapp  all  over, 
from  head  to  foot !  Ev'ry  featur'  favored 
some  o'  the  fam'ly.  There  was  Uncle 
Zadock's  long  nose,  an'  gran'mer's  square 
chin,  an'  Aunt  Hopey's  thick  eyebrows, 
an'  dear  pa's  pacin'  walk,  an'  over  an' 
above  all  there  was  me  all  over  her,  's  if 
I  wasa-lookin'  't  myself  in  a  lookin'-glass. 
I  dun  know  what  I  done  for  a  minnit.  I 
cried  an'  I  choked  an'  I  blowed  my  nose, 
an'  I  couldn't  say  oue  blessed  word  till  I 
swallered  hard  an'  set  my  teeth,  an'  then 
I  bust  out,  '  Oh, Coretty  Knapp, I'm  glad  to 
see  ye!  how's  your  health  V  I'd  forgot 
for  a  minnit  'bout  her  not  talkin',  but  I 
own  I  was  beat  when  she  jest  says,  's  good 
's  I  could  say  it  myself,  says  she,  'Thank 
ye,  sister  Loretty;  how's  yourn  ?'  An' 
we  shook  bands  an'  kissed  each  other. 
I'd  been  so  'fraid  she'd  rub  noses  or  hit 
her  forrid  on  the  ground — s'lammin',  's 
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the  books  o'  travels  says— an'  then  she 
took  one  cheer  an'  I  took  another,  an'  we 
both  took  a  good  look  't  each  other,  for 
you  know  we  hadn't  met  anywheres  for 
the  longest  spell.  An'  1  forgot  all  about 
'Lias  Mall'ry  till  he  says,  'You  see,  Miss 
Knapp,  she  speaks  pretty  good,  don't  she  ? 
Them  Scotch  an'  Portergeese  an'  so  on 
couldn't  get  a  word  out  on  her,  but 's  soon 
\s  slie  heerd  good  Connect'cut  spoke,  she 
picked  't  right  up  \s  slick  's  anything.' 
'()'  course  1  did,  Mr.  Mall'ry,'  says  Co- 
retty.  'I  never  could  abide  them  furriners. 
United  States  talk 's  good  enough  forme,' 
says  slie.  '  Knapp  all  over,' says  I;  'an' 
now  do  take  off  your  tilings  an"  jest  make 
yourself  to  hum,  an'  le's  have  a  good  old- 
fashioned  talk,  for  1  'ain't  seen  none  o'  my 
folks  for  so  long.' 

"But  when  she  took  off  her  bunnit  an' 
I  see  how  the  poor  thing 'd  ben  an'  gone 
an'  twisted  up  her  hair  behind  in  the  same 
tight,knobby,Knappy  way  all  theKnapps- 
es — the  female  part  o'  our  branch,  I  mean 
— had  fixed  theirn  for gen'rations  farzino, 
I  'most  cried  ag'in.  'Course  she  hadn't 
no  hair-pins  nor  shoestring  to  fas'n 't  with, 
but  she'd  tied  it  tight 's  tight  with  some 
kind  o'  barky  stuff',  an'  stuck  a  big  thorn 
in  to  keep  it  there. 

"Well,  you  won't  care  'bout  our  talk; 
it  was  all  folksy  an'  Knappy  an'  'bout 
fam'ly  matters,  for  we  had  lots  to  talk 
about.  She'd  lost  all  run  o'  the  fam'ly 
an'  neighbors,  never  hearin'  a  word  for 
more'n  thirty  year.  In  fac'.  she'd  forgot 
all  about  pa  an'  ma  an'  me,  's  was  nat'ral, 
with  not  a  livin'  soul  to  talk  to,  for  slie 
owned  right  up  she'd  never  seed  a  human 
bein',  or  heerd  a  word  o'  speech,  or  seen  a 
paper,  sence  I  sec  her  last  in  that  dreffle 
spell  o"  weather  out  to  sea.  So  I'll  jest 
jump  over  to  where  the  'xperiment  was 
tried  an"  how  it  come  out.  I'd  kep'  my 
prommus  an'  never  said  one  word  about 
religion, or  pol'tics,or  church  gover'ment, 
or  anything  o'  that,  kind,  though  I  did 
ache  to  know  her  views. 

"  An'  they  all  come  in,  the  ev'nin'  arter 
she  arriv,  the  c'mitty,  I  mean,  to  have  it 
out.  with  her.  Coretty  didn't  s'rmise  'twas 
an  'xperiment— she  thought  'twas  a  sorter 
visilin'  time,  an'  she  was  dreffle  fond  o' 
comp'ny.an'  never  'd  had  much  chance  for 
't.  So  there  she  set.  a-knittin'  (she  took  to 
that  righl  oil',  an'  'fore  I'd  done  castin'  on 
for  her  she  ketched  it.  outer  my  hands  an' 
says,  "Twill  he  stronger  with  double 
thread,  Loretty,' an'  she  ravelled  it  out 


an'  done  it  over  double).  She  set  there 
knittin",  "s  I  said  afore,  an'  I  set  close  by 
her,  an'  the  c'mitty  they  set  round,  an' 
they'd  'greed  'mongtheirselves  how  they'd 
do  it,  an'  who'd  have  the  fust  chance, 
an'  arter  a  few  p'lite  remarks  about  the 
weather  an'  her  health,  an'  sech,  Mr. 
Williams,  the  'Piscople  min'ster,  begun. 
An'  he  says:  'Miss  Knapp,  I  s'pose  there 
wa'n't  no  Church  in  your  place  o'  res'- 
dence,  seein'  't  there  was  so  few  'nhabi- 
tants.  But  even  'f  there'd  a-ben  more  'f 
a  parish,'  says  he,  'there  couldn't  'a  ben 
no  reel  Church'  (he  spoke  it  with  a  cap'tle 
C,'s  all  'Piscoples  does), ' 's  there  wa'n't  no 
prop'ly  fixed-up  priest,  nor  no  bishop  to 
put  his  hands  on  one,'  he  says.  (Mebbe 
I  don't  give  jest  the  very  words,  but  I  git 
the  meanin'  straight.)  'No,  sir,'  says 
sister, '  there  wa'n't  a  meetin'-house  on  the 
hull  island,  nor  any  means  o'  grace  o' 
that  kind;  for  there  wa'n't  no  folks  but 
me,  an'  you  can't  have  a  prosp'rous  re- 
ligious s'ciety  without  folks.  "But  'f  there 
had  ben,'  she  says,  ribbin'  away  at  her 
stockin'  top,  two  an'  one,  two  an'  one, 
says  she.  '  we'd  'a  lis'ned  to  a  few  can'- 
dates,  an'  s'lected  a  suit'ble  party,  had  a 
s'ciety  meetin',  an'  called  him.  For  my- 
self,' says  she,  '  I  don't  set  much  by  this 
ajiplestollic  success'n.' 

"Well.  I  was  beat  agin,  spite  o' 
knowin'  the  strong  feelin'  o'  the  fam'ly 
on  that  very  p'int;  for  how  on  airth  'd 
she  picked  up  sech  sound  an'  good  idees 
"way  off  in  that  rurul  deestrick  ?  I  tell 
ye, ye  can't  "xplain  it  on  ary  other  ground 
than  ways;  'twas  Knapp  ways.  Mr. 
Wrilliams  he  looked  a  mite  riled,  but  he 
was  a  dreffle  pleasant  man,  an'  he  kep' 
on.  though  the  others  they  sorter  smiled. 
I  can't  ree'lect  all  he  said,  but  'twas  'bout 
the  orders  in  the  Church,  the  deac'ns  an' 
presbyter'ans  an'  bishops,  an'  he  talked 
'bout  thecreed  an'  other  art'cles,an' collides 
an'  lit'nies,  an'  all  them  litigical  things. 
He  did  talk  beautiful,  I  own  it  myself, 
an'  my  mouth  was  all  in  my  heart  for  a 
spell,  for  Coretty  kep'  so  still,  an'  seemed 
's  if  she  was  a-listenin'  an'  med'tatin'. 
But  in  a.  minnit  I  see  she  was  jest  countiu' 
her  stitches  to  set  her  seam,  an'  I  was 
r'lieved.  An'  when  he  got  through  talk  in' 
he  handed  her  a  prayer-book,  jest  a  com- 
mon one,  he  called  it,  an'  a  little  cat'- 
chism.  Coretty  took  'em,  perlite  's  ye 
please,  an'  she  looked 't  the  covers,  an'  she 
says,  very  p'lite,  'Much  obleeged  to  ye, 
sir,  but  they  don't  seemter  int'rest  me 
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someway.  I  can  make  up  prayers  for 
myself,  'f  it's  all  the  same  to  you,'  she 
says,  still  drellle  p'lite;  'an'  this  cat'chism 
don't  seem  to  go  t'  tlm  right  spot,  's  fur 
as  Vm  consarned,' says  she,  not  op'nin'  it 
't  all,  'but  I'm  jest  's  much  obleeged  t<> 
yo;'  an'  she  went  on  knittin'. 

"Then  Elder  Pay  heop'ned  the  subjeck 
o'  Baptistry.  Fust  sister  Coretty  lis'ned 
p'litely  's  she  had  afore,  hut  he  hadn't 
hardly  got  to  hissee'ndly  a  fore  she  pricked 
up  her  ears  an'  jumped  's  if  suthin'  'd  liit 
her,  an'  she  lay  down  her  stock  in'  an' 
stiffened  up,  an'  she  looked  him  right  in 
the  eye;  an'  'fore  he  was  half-way  to  the 
thirdly  she  broke  out,  an'  she  says:  'El- 
der Day,  I  don't,  want  to  be  imp'lite  to 
comp'ny  in  my  sister's  house,  an'  me  jest 
arriv,  but  there's  suthin'  in  me  that  ree- 
ly  can't  stand  them  doctrines  o'  yourn 
another  minnit,  they  rile  me  so.  No,  I 
won't  stand  it  !'  she  says,  with  her  face 
all  red,  an'  her  eyes  snappin",  an'  she 
b'gun  to  gether  up  her  things,  an'  git  up 
outer  her  cheer  for  a  run.  But  I  went  up 
ter  her  an'  whispered  to  her,  an'  sorter 
smoothed  her  down,  for  I  see  what  'twas, 
an'  't  old  Knapp  feelin'  'gainst  Baptists 
that 'd  ben  growin'  up  an'  'ncreasin'  for 
cent'ries  was  all  comin'  inside  on  her 
t"  wunst  an'  tearin'  her  up;  but  Elder  Day 
he  jest  said,  's  pleasant 's  pie  crust. he  says, 
'Let  her  'lone.  Miss  Knapp,  an'  I'll  read 
her  a  soothin'  varse  or  two.'  and  he  up 
with  a  little  leather-covered  book,  an'  he 
read  out: 

'A  few  drops  o'  water  dropped  from  a  man's  han', 
They  call  it  baptissum  an'  think  it  will  stan' 
On  the  head  of  a  child  that  is  under  the  cuss, 
Rut  that  has  no  warrant  in  Scripter  for  us.' 

"He  was  goin'  on,  but  Coretty  she  jest 
jumped  up,  niakin'  her  cheer  fall  over 
with  a  bang,  an'  she  slat  her  work  down 
an'  run  outer  the  room,  her  knittin1  bob- 
bin' a'ter  her,  for  the  ball  o'  yarn  was  in 
her  pocket.  I  went  a'ter  her  to  coax  her 
back,  but  she  kep'  a-sa\'in',  'Oh.  Loretty, 
what's  the  matter  o'  me!  I'm  jest  bil in' 
an'  bubblin'  an'  swellin'  up  inside,  an'  I 
feel 's  if  nothin'  could  help  me  but  burnin' 
up  a  few  Baptists,1  she  says.  An'  I  says, 
'  Keep 's  quiet 's  you  can.  sister;  it's  dreffle 
tryin',  I  know,  an'  it's  all  come  on  you 
t'  wunst — the  strong  Knapp  feelin'  agin 
'em — but  come  back  to  the  keepin'-room 
an'  we'll  change  the  subjeck.'  An'  she 
come.  An'  then  Priest  O'Conner,  the 
Cath'lic,  he  begun  at  her,  an'  he  was  jest 
's  smooth 's  silk,  an'  he  talked  reel  fluent 


'bout  the  saints, an1  purg't'ry,  an'  Fridays, 
an'  the  bach'lor  state  for  min'sters,  an' 
penances,  an' Id' know  whatall.  An' Co- 
retty she  was  hard  at  work  at  her  knittin", 
an'  when  he  stopped  to  take  breath,  an' 
pull  out  some  heads  an'  medals  an'  jillgly 
trink'ts  o'  that  sort,  she  kinder  started  \s  if 
she'd  jest  waked  up,  an'  she  says,  "Xcuse 
me,  Mr.  O'Conner,  I  lost  the  thread  o' 
what  you  was  savin'  for  a  minnit,  hut  I 
won't  trubble  ye  to  go  over 't  agin  ;  I  don't 
seem  ter  take  to  Cath'lics,  an'  I  never 
wear  beads.'    An'  she  went  on  knittin'. 

"An'  so  'twas  with  'em  all— 'Piscople, 
Baptist,  Meth'dist— ev'ry  livin'  soul  on 
'em,  they  done  their  best,  an'  never  p'duced 
any  impression  tall.  But  bimeby  P'fessor 
Phelj)s,  o'  the  Congr'ation'l  Sem'nary,  he 
got  his  turn,  an'  b'gun.  Oh,  how  she  did 
jest  drink  it  in!  She  dropped  her  knittin' 
an'  set  up  and  leaned  forrud,  an'  she 
smiled,  an'  nodded  her  head,  an'  beat 
her  hands  up  an'  down,  an'  tapped  her 
foot  's  if  she  was  hearin'  the  takin'est 
music:  she  'most  purred,  she  seemed  so 
comfort'ble  an'  sat'sfied.  Oncet  in  a  while 
she'd  up  an'  say  suthin'  herself  'fore  he 
could  say  it.  Frinstance,  when  he  come 
to  foreord'nation  an'  says,  'My  good  wo- 
man, I  hope  soon  ter  'xplain  to  you  'bout 
tiie  won'ful  decrees  o'  God,  an'  how  they 
are  His  etarnel  purpose. an' ' —  '  Don't  put 
yerself  out  to  do  that,  p'fessor,'  she  says. 
'  O'  course  I  know  't  accordin'  to  the 
couns'l  of  His  own  will  He 'th  foreordain- 
ed whats'ever  cometh  to  pass;  but  I'd  jest 
like  to  hear  you  preach  on  that  subjeck.' 
An'  when  he  alluded  to  some  bavin'  ben 
'lected  to  everlastin'  life,  she  says,  kinder 
low.  to  herself  like,  '  Out  of  His  mere  good 
pleasure  from  all  etarnity,  I  s'pose.'  The 
very  words  o'  the  cat'chism,  ye  see.  an'  she 
never  goin'  to  weekly  cat'chism  or  month- 
ly r'view  !  An'  when  he  stopped  a  minnit 
she  says,  all  'xcited  like,  'Now  I  call  that 
talk,  an'  it's  the  very  fust  I've  heerd  to- 
night.' Then  he  took  a  book  out  of  his 
pocket.  'Twas  a  copy  of  the  old  New 
England  primer,  with  whity-blue  covers 
outside  an'  the  cat'chism  inside,  an'  he 
says,  '  Miss  Knap]),  p'raps  you  ain't  f'mil- 
iar  with  this  little  book,  but — '  She 
ketched  it  right  outer  his  hand,  an'  the 
tears  they  come  right  up  inter  her  eyes, 
an'  she  says,  in  a  shaky  voice,  'I  don't 
think  I  ever  see  't  afore,  p'fessor,  but  it 
'pears  to  be  the  Westminster  Shorter.' 
Then  she  jest  give  way  an'  cried  all  over 
it  till  'twas  soppin'.    An'  she  did  jest  hang 
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on  ter  his  words  when  lie  come  to  the 
prob'ble  futuv1  o'  most  folks,  an'  how  the 
cat'ehism  says  they're  '  under  His  wrath 
an'  cuss,  an'  so  made  li'ble  to  all  the 
mis'ries  o'  this  life,  to  death  itself,  an'  the 
]>ams  o1  hell  f'rever.'  She  jest  kep'  time 
totliem  words  with  her  head  an'  her  hands 
an'  her  feet  's  if  'twas  an  old  loon  she'd 
knowed  all  her  born  days. 

"An'  so  'twas,  right  straight  through; 
they  tried  her  on  ev'rything,  an'  'twas 
alius  tin1  same  come-out:  she  picked  an' 
kep'  all  the  Knappses  had  alius  stood  to, 
an'  throwed  away  what  the  Knappses  'd 
d'sliked.  She  'most  pitched  her  knittin', 
ball  an'  all,  at  the  Dem'cratic  newspaper 
man;  an'  when  the  Connet'cut  Curnt 
ed'tor  laid  down  the  Whig  platform,  she 
called  out  loud:  'I'm  on  that;  that's  my 
pol'cy.  Who's  our  cand'date  ?'  Poor  Mr. 
Gallagher,  he  didn't  make  out  to  c'rarauni- 
cate  with  her 's  he  'xpected.  He  tried  her 
on  a  Bible  story  in  signs,  but  a'ter  lookin' 
at  him  aminnit  she  turned  'way  an'  says: 
'  Poorcreeter,  can't  he  talk  any  ?  He  must 
'a  ben  cast  away  some  time,  I  guess,  an' 
'tis  sorter  dum'ing  to  the  speech,  as  I 
orter  know.  But  he'll  pick  't  up  agin.' 
An'  the  doctor  from  the  crazies,  an'  the 
p'fessor  from  Wash'n't'n  Collige,  they 
tried  all  kinds  o'  brainy  tricks  on  her,  but 
her  head  was  's  sound  as  their  own,  an' 
made  on  the  good  old  Knapp  patt'n. 
An' — oh,  I  wish  you  could  'a  seen  how 
foolish  Dr.  Barnes  looked  when  she  says 
to  him,  a'ter  he'd  op'ned  out  his  infiddle 
b'liefs— or  unb'liefs.  Says  she:  'Now, 
you  jest  hush  up.  I  sh'd  think-  you'd  be 
ashamed,  a'ter  livin'  here  in  a  Christian 
laud  'mong  Congr'ation'lists  all  your 
days,  an'  not  know  who  made  you,  an' 
what,  your  chief  eend  is,  an'  what  the 
Scripters  princ'p'ly  teach.  Even  I  knowed 
that.'  she  says,  'an'  me  in  a  heath'n  land 
o'  grav'n  im'ges.' 

"I'm  spinnin'  out  my  story  in  reel 
Knapp  way  -they're  a  long-winded  lot — 
but  I'll  try  to  bind  oh"  now.  But  fust  I 
must  tell  ye  'bout  the  time  f  showed  Co- 
rel iy  my  gard'n.  She'd  ben  anxious  to 
see 'i.  said  she  lotted  on  flowers,  an' had 
drefllc  pretty  ones  on  th'  island,  kinder 
tropicky  an1  queer,  but  she  wanted  ter  see 
some  hum  ones.  So  I  took  her  out  an' 
showed  her  my  beds.  Twas  July,  an' 
my  gard'n  was  like  a  rainbow,  or  a  patch- 
work com f "ter  -all  colors.  She  walked 
round  an'  looked  at  the  roses  an'  pinks 
an' all,  an' smelt  at 'em,  an' seemed  pleased. 


'  But  somehow  I'm  kinder  dis'p'inted  too,' 
she  says;  'I  d'  know  why,  but  there's 
suthin'  lackin'.'  I  jest  kep'  still,  an'  kind- 
er led  her 'long  down  the  walk  to  the  cor- 
ner 'hind  the  row  o'  box,  an'  fust  she 
knowed  she  was  standin'  by  the  bed  o'  but- 
terneggs.  She  stood  stock-still  a  minnit, 
then  she  held  up  both  hands  an' cried  out, 
'  Oh,  C'rinthians !' 

"'Twas  the  fust  time  she'd  ever  used 
the  'xpression;  there  never  'd  ben  any 
'casion  for 't,  for  she'd  had  sech  a  quiet 
sorter  life.  A'ter  that  she  was  alius 
hangin'  round  that  bed,  like  a  cat  round 
a  valeriutn  patch,  'tendin'  them  posies, 
weedin'  'em,  wat'rin',  tyin'  'em  up,  pickin' 
'em,  wearin'  'em,  an'  keepin'  'em  in  her 
room.  'Twas  a  dreffle  comfort  to  have 
her  with  me;  but  'twa'n't  to  last;  I  see 
that  'most 's  soon 's  she  got  settled  down 
with  me.  She  b'gun  to  droop  an1  wilt 
down,  an'  to  look  pindlin'  an'  lean  like,  an' 
bleached  out.  I  tried  not  to  see  it,  an' 
talked 's  if  'twas  change  o'  air,  an'  givin' 
up  her  r'tired  life,  an 's  if  she'd  soon  pick 
up,  an'  grow  to  a  good  old  Knapp  age. 
But  when  she  b'gun  to  c'mplain  o'  feelin' 
creepy  an'  goose-fleshy  an'  shiv'ry,  to  say 
her  head  was  bet  up'  an'  her  feet  'most 
froze,  I  couldn't  shet  my  eyes  to  't  no 
longer;  I  knowed  the  sympt'ms  too  well; 
it  was  the  old  Knapp  enemy,  dum'-aigger. 
She  was  awful  young  for  that,  not  forty 
yit,  an'  the  Knappses  mostly  lived  to 
eighty  or  ninety.  But  I'll  tell  you  how 
I  reas'ned  't  out  to  myself.  The  fam'ly — 
the  rest  on  'em — was  all  their  lives  takin' 
in  gradjal  like,  stronger  an'  stronger,  's 
they  could  bear  'em,  the  Knapp  b'liefs. 
One  a'ter  t'other  they  got 'em,  like  teeth, 
an'  so  they  could  stand  it.  But  jest  think 
on  't  a  minnit,  that  poor  dear  gal  took  in 
all  them  b'liefs — an"  strong  ones  they  was, 
too,  the  strongest  goin' — in  jest  a  few  days' 
time.  Foreord'nation,  'lection,  etarn'l 
pun'shment,  the  Whig  platform,  Congr'a- 
tion'l  s'ciety  gov'nment.  United  States 
langwidge,  white-oak  cheese,  butterneggs 
—in  short,  the  hull  set  o'  Knapp  ways,  she 
took  'em  all,  's  you  might  say,  't  one  big 
swaller.  No  wonder  they  disagreed  with 
her,  an1  left  her  nothin'  for 't  but  to  take 
the  only  one  left 't  she  hadn't  took  a'ready 
—the  Knapp  shakes! 

"I  didn't  say  nothin'  'bout  it  to  her;  I 
never  spoke  o'  the  fam'ly  trubble 't  all, 
an'  I  knowed  she'd  never  heard  on  't  in 
her  life.  She  kep'  up  an'  'bout  for  a  spell, 
but  one  day  she  come  to  see  me,  an'  she 
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says,  very  quiet  an'  oarm,  'Loretty,  'f 
ye  ll  give  me  the  sarcepan  I'll  jest  set 

s  ■  cam'mile  an'  hardback  to  steep,  an' 

put  a  strip  o1  red  flann'l  round  my  neck 
;in'Lrn  in  bed.'  My  lieart  sunk 'way  down 
's  I  heerd  her;  but  I  see 't  she'd  left  out 
some  o'  the  receipt,  so  I  hoped  'twan't  so 
bad's  I  feared.  But  jest 's  she  was  goin' 
inter  her  bedroom  she  turned  round  an' 
says,  '  An'  mebbe  a  peppergrass  poult'ce 
on  the  bottoms  o'  my  feet  would  be  a  good 
an'  drawin'  thing.'  she  says.  There  was 
a  lump  in  my  throat,  but  I  thinks  to  my- 
self, '  Never  mind,  ?f  she  don't  lude  to  the 
piller.'  An'  I  was  pickin'  the  pepper- 
grass  an'  wond'rin'  if  'twas  the  smell  o' 
that 't  made  my  eyes  so  wet  an'  smarty, 
when  she  calls  me  softly,  an'  she  says, 
'Sister,  I'm  dreffle  sorry  to  trubble  ye, 
but  'f  you  could  give  me  another  piller, 
a  hard,  thin  one,  I'd  be  'bleeged.'  Then 
I  knowed  'twas  all  over,  an'  I  never  had 
a  grain  o'  hope  agin. 

"You'll  'xcuse  me,  ladies,  from  talkin' 
much  more  'bout  that  time.  I  think  on't 
'nough,  dear  knows:  I  dream  on't.  an' wake 
with  my  piller  all  wet,  but  'tain  t  good  for 
me  to  say  too  much  bout  it.  She  wa'n't 
sick  long;  her  dum'-aigger  wa'n't  very 
chronic,  's  the  doctors  says,  but  sharp  an' 
quick.  An'  jest  three  weeks  from  the  day 
she  come  home  to  me  she'd  added  one 
more  to  the  long  list  o'  things  sbe'd  had 
to  lam  in  sech  a  lim'ted  per'od.  poor  gal, 
an'  took  in  the  Knapp  way  o'  dyin*. 

"  An'  'twas  a  quiet  way.  peace'ble.  still 
like,  not  makin'  no  great  fuss  'bout  it,  but 
read\*  an'  willin".  She  didn't  want  much 
waitin'  on,  only  fresh  posies — butterneggs 
o'  course — in  the  wineglass  on  the  stand  by 
her  bed;  an'  ye  may  be  sure  she  alius  had 
'em  there.  An'  I  picked  all  I  had.  an' 
stuck  em  in  pitchers  an'  mugs  an'  bowls, 
an'  stood  'em  on  the  mantel-shelf,  an'  on 
the  chest  o'  drawers,  an'  any  place 't  would 


hold  'em,  an'  the  room  was  all  lit  up  with 
'em — an'  with  her  hope  an'  faith  an'  pa- 
tient ways  too — an'  so  she  seemed  to  pass 
right  through  a  shinin'  yeller  path  till 
we  lost  sight  on  her,  where  it  ended,  I 
'ain't  the  leastest  doubt,  in  the  gold'n 
streets  o'  heav'n. 

"But  I  'xpect  to  see  her  agin  'fore 
very  long.  There's  more  o'  the  fam'ly 
t'other  side  than  there  is  here  now,  an' 
when  I  think  o'  all  the  tribe  o'  Kuappses 
in  that  land  'cross  the  river,  why,  I  think 
I'd  be  kinder  glad  to  go  there  myself; 
'twould  be  most  like  goin'  to  Thanksgiv- 
in'  t  the  old  homestid.  An'  I  was  say  in' 
to  Marthy  Husted  yist'day — she  looks 
a'ter  me  now,  ye  know — 't  I  had  a  kinder 
creepy,  goose-fleshy,  shiv'ry  feelin' some- 
times, 't  my  head  was  all  bet  up,  an'  my 
feet  'most  froze,  an'  I  guessed  she  better  be 
lookin'  at  the  yarb  bags  up  garr't,  an' 
layin'  in  a  little  red  flann'l,  in  case  o'  any 
sickness  in  the  fam'ly.  An',  'Marthy,'  I 
says,  'I  s'pose  there's  a  harder  piller  in 
the  house  'n  the  one  I'm  usin' — a  thin  one, 
you  know.'  An'  I  am  glad  the  butter- 
nejrgs  is  comin'  in  seas'n.'' 

As  we  came  away  from  the  little  brown 
house  and  drove  along  toward  Greenwich 
we  were  silent  for  a  little.  Then  I  ex- 
claimed: "Jane  Benedict,  how  much 
truth  is  there  in  that  wild  tale  ?  Was  her 
sister  shipwrecked,  and  did  she  appear  af- 
ter many  days?  For  pity's  sake  enlight- 
en me,  for  my  head  is  'all  het  up,' as 
Aunt  Loretty  would  say!"' 

"She  was  an  only  child.''  answered 
Jane,  calmly,  as  she  touched  Billy  light- 
ly with  the  whip.  "I  believe  her  father 
was  a  sailor,  and  was  lost  at  sea.  She 
herself  lived  as  house-keeper  for  many 
years  with  Dr.  Lounsbury,  of  Stamford, 
who  wrote  that  queer  book  on  heredity — 
Heirship,  I  think  he  called  it.  Perhaps 
she  imbibed  some  of  his  ideas." 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  SURGERY. 

BY  W.  W.  KEEN,  M.D. 


IN  no  department  of  medicine  has  there 
been  more  rapid  and  in  many  respects 
more  astonishing  progress  in  recent  years 
than  in  surgery.  This  progress  is  due 
chiefly  to  two  things— the  introduction  of 
antiseptic  methods,  and  to  what  we  have 
learned  from  laboratory  work  and  experi- 
ments upon  animals. 


It  has  long  been  known  that  a  "simple  " 
fracture,  in  which  the  skin  is  unbroken, 
and  a  '"compound''  fracture,  in  which  the 
skin  is  broken  and  the  air  has  easy  access 
to  the  fractured  bone,  were  vastly  different 
in  their  dangers;  but  why  the  communi- 
cation with  the  air  was  so  dangerous  was 
a  mystery.    Of  late  years,  however,  the 
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germs  existing  in  the  atmosphere,  and  on 
every  material  coming-  into  contact  with 
the  wound,  such  as  dirty  clothing,  ordi- 
narily (dean  instruments,  the  skin  of  the 
patient,  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  and  the 
dressings,  have  been  investigated  by  a 
large  number  of  observers,  and  it  has  been 
abundantly  proved  that  infection  comes 
not  from  the  wound  per  se,  but  from  the 
exterior,  and  that  this  infection  from  with- 
out is  the  cause  of  inflammation  and  of  its 
speedy  sequel,  the  formation  of  "pus" 
(that  is,  "  matter  ").  Once  that  pus  begins 
to  form,  fever,  abscesses,  blood-poisoning, 
gangrene,  erysipelas,  one  or  all,  may  start 
up  into  ominous  and  fatal  activity.  In- 
flammation and  suppuration  (that  is,  the 
formation  of  pus),  then,  are  the  causes  of 
all  these  evil  processes.  They  are  all  call- 
ed briefly  ''septic''  (that  is,  "poisonous") 
processes.  Hence  "  antiseptic  "  methods 
are  those  that  prevent  inflammation  and 
suppuration. 

Now  we  see  why  a  compound  fracture, 
or  any  other  "  open  "  wound  (that  is,  one 
in  which  the  protective  defence  of  the  skin 
is  destroyed),  is  so  much  more  dangerous 
than  a  simple  fracture,  or  a  subcutaneous 
wound.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  these 
sept  ic  germs,  or  "  microbes,"  have  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  tissues,  and  once  there,  multi- 
ply with  almost  incredible  rapidity,*  and 
quickly  set  up  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion and  their  consequences.  At  first  it 
was  thought  that  the  chief  danger  lay  in 
atmospheric  germs,  but  later  investiga- 
tions have  proved  that  the  skin  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  especially  the  hands  of  the  sur- 
geon, and  his  instruments  and  sponges, 
and  even  his  dressings,  are  far  more  fre- 
quent sources  of  infection. 

Perhaps  1  cannot  better  illustrate  the 
difference  between  the  old,  or  "septic," 
and  the  new.  or  "  antiseptic,"  surgery  than 
by  describing  two  amputations,  one  such 
as  was  commonly  done,  for  instance,  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  and  the  other  such  as 
is  done  now  by  every  good  surgeon.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  within  the  last  ten  or  lif- 
teen  years  that  antiseptic  surgery  has  be- 
come generalized  in  the  profession. 

Let  us  suppose  an  amputation  above  the 
elbow,  and  the  operator  the  best  surgeon 
*  Professor  Gradle  estimates  that  a  single  mi- 
crobe (so  small  that  forty  billions  would  weigh  less 
than  a  grain),  if  it  have  ample  room  and  abundant 
food,  will  incn  ase  so  rapidly  that  in  twenty-four 
hours  there  would  he  fifteen  millions  of  them,  and 
in  three  days  they  would  form  a  mass  weighing  800 
tons  > 


of  the  late  war.  The  arm  was  not  special- 
ly prepared,  except  that  it  would  be  clean- 
ed of  its  coarse  dirt  arising  from  the  acci- 
dent, but  that  would  be  all.  The  instru- 
ments were  taken  out  of  an  ordinary  case 
and  placed  on  a  table,  and  during  the  op- 
eration were  frequently  placed  upon  the 
patient's  clothing,  soiled  often  by  the  ac- 
cident necessitating  the  operation,  as  well 
as  by  more  or  less  wearing.  If  the  in- 
struments or  sponges  fell  upon  the  floor, 
they  would  be  picked  up,  dipped  into  wa- 
ter, and  then  used  with  innocent  equanim- 
ity. The  sponges,  washed  and  dried  from 
the  last  operation,  were  simpty  thrown 
into  a  basin  of  ordinary  water.  The 
hands  of  the  surgeon  were  as  clean  as  a 
gentleman  would  always  keep  his  hands. 
The  amputation  having  been  done,  the 
arteries  were  tied  with  silk  threads  (called 
"ligatures"),  one  end  of  each  being  left 
long.  These  ends  were  left  hanging  out 
of  the  wound  at  any  convenient  place, 
and  in  an  amputation  of  a  muscular 
thigh  might  number  a  score  or  more. 
Hemorrhage  having  been  checked,  the 
two  flaps  were  sewed  together  with  wire  or 
silk  threads,  called  "sutures."  In  thread- 
ing the  needle,  the  thread  would  often  be 
shaped  into  a  point  by  the  lips,  or,  after 
being  wetted  with  septic  saliva,  would 
be  rolled  between  septic  fingers.  A  piece 
of  lint,  or  often  a  piece  of  soft  old  linen 
"rag."  spread  with  some  grease,  was 
placed  upon  the  stump,  and  a  suitable  ban- 
dage applied.  The  next  day  the  dress- 
ings were  removed,  and  the  wound  was 
redressed  in  a  similar  manner.  At  the 
end  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  a 
fever  would  set  in,  called  in  our  text- 
books "surgical  fever."  thus  assuming 
that  a  surgical  operation  always  resulted 
in  such  a  fever;  nor  was  the  assumption 
erroneous.  This  would  continue  for  sev- 
eral days,  the  temperature  ranging  from 
102°  to"  104°  or  105°  F.  In  a  few  days, 
when  suppuration  became  established  (and 
this  was  almost  always  expected  by  the 
surgeon),  the  fever  would  gradually  sub- 
side, and  later  the  suppuration  also  would 
diminish.  At  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten 
days  the  surgeon  would  pull  gently  on 
each  silk  ligature,  to  see  if  it  had  rotted 
loose  from  the  blood-vessel  and  could  be 
removed.  If  the  wound  became  unduly 
inflamed, poultices  would  be  applied;  and 
finally,  after  three  or  four  weeks,  the  lig- 
atures would  all  have  been  removed,  and 
the  wound  would  soon  be  healed.  Very 
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rarely,  indeed,  would  a  wound  heal  with- 
out suppuration.  If  it  did,  it  always  ex- 
cited remark,  and  would  be  recounted  as 
a  surgical  triumph.  Often,  on  the  other 
hand,  grave  complications  arose  by  the 
formation  of  abscesses;  erysipelas  and 
gangrene  were  fertile  sources  of  danger, 
and  very  often  of  death  ;  while  secondary 
hemorrhage — that  is,  hemorrhage  follow- 
ing premature  rotting  of  the  ligatures  on 
the  blood-vessels--w;is  always  a  possible 
and  frequently  an  actual  and  formidable 
danger  to  life.  A  serious  operation  from 
which  the  patient  recovered  in  less  than 
a  month  was  a  "  remarkable  case." 

Contrast  this  with  a  similar  operation 
performed  to-day  by  any  ordinarily  well- 
instructed  surgeon.  The  day  beforehand, 
the  skin  in  a  wide  area  around  the  site 
of  the  proposed  operation  will  first  be 
scrubbed  by  a  nail  brush  with  soap  and 
water,  then  with  ether,  then  with  some 
antiseptic  solution,  most  frequently  at  the 
present  day  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, one  part  to  one  thousand  of  water, 
and  then  covered  with  an  antiseptic  dress- 
ing until  the  operation  is  begun.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  free  the  skin  from  dirt 
and  fatty  matter,  making  it  surgically 
clean  and  free  from  germs.  Even  the 
immaculate  hands  of  a  bride,  surgically 
speaking,  are  dirty!  The  instruments 
will  have  been  boiled  in  a  covered  vessel 
for  fifteen  minutes,  or  disinfected  by  car- 
bolic acid  or  some  equivalent  germicide, 
and  are  then  placed  in  a  tray  tilled  with 
an  antiseptic  solution.  In  the  cleaning 
of  them  after  the  last  operation  all  rough 
and  more  or  less  inaccessible  places  where 
germs  may  accumulate  (especially,  for  in- 
stance, the  joints)  will  have  been  scrupu- 
lously disinfected.  If  during  the  opera- 
tion an  instrument  is  laid  down,  it  is  never 
placed  on  the  clothing  of  the  patient,  but 
either  is  replaced  in  the  tray,  or  laid  upon 
towels  which  have  been  dipped  in  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  and  spread  all 
over  the  patient's  person  and  clothing  all 
around  the  field  of  operation. 

After  an  operation  the  sponges  are 
thrown  away  if  they  have  become  infect- 
ed from  pus ;  but  if  not. they  are  very  care- 
fully disinfected. and  then  kept  permanent- 
ly in  a  carbolic  solution.  At  the  next 
operation  they  are  placed  in  a  tray  con- 
taining some  antiseptic,  or  at  least  water 
which  has  been  boiled,  for  heat  has  been 
found  to  be  one  of  the  best  antiseptics. 
If  a  sponge  or  an  instrument  fall  on  the 


lloor,  it  is  laid  aside,  or  before  being  used 
again  is  thoroughly  disinfected.  The 
hands  of  the  Burgeon  will  next  receive 
especial  care.  First  they  are  scrubbed 
with  soap  and  water  and  a  nail  brush. 
Then  the  nails  are  cleaned  anew  .  for  the 
dirt  which  accumulates  under  them  is 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  infection.  Then  the  hands  an; 
washed  in  pure  alcohol,  and  lastly,  while 
wet,  are  again  scrubbed  with  the  antisepl  ic 
solution,  the  nails  again  receiving  great 
care.  If  during  the  operation  the  hands 
touch  anything  not  itself  already  disin- 
fected, they  must  again  be  disinfected. 

These  precautions  being  complete,  the 
operation  is  begun.  The  blood-vessels 
are  tied  with  catgut  or  silk  which  has 
been  disinfected,  and  both  ends  are  cut 
short.  These  ligatures  are  not  irritating, 
like  the  non-disinfected  silk  formerly  used. 
As  no  end  hangs  out,  they  are  never  pull- 
ed upon,  but  are  slowly  absorbed,  and  no- 
thing is  ever  heard  of  them  again.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  blood-vessels  are 
never  afterward  disturbed,  and  second- 
ary hemorrhage  is  now  one  of  the  rarest 
complications  following  an  operation. 
A  disinfected  rubber  tube,  with  holes  in 
it  for  draining  away  the  wound  fluids, 
which  ooze  from  the  raw  surfaces  for  some 
time,  is  then  inserted  between  the  flaps, 
with  a  bundle  of  horse -hairs  alongside 
of  it.  The  flaps  are  now  united  by 
sutures  of  catgut,  disinfected  as  before, 
or  sutures  of  wire  or  of  silk  similarly  pre- 
pared. A  large  soft  dressing  of  many 
layers  of  dry  cheese-cloth  is  next  applied 
by  a  bandage.  This  dressing  has  been 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  corrosive 
sublimate  or  other  antiseptic  solution. 
The  finest  linen  or  lint,  clean  as  the  driv- 
en snow  to  the  ordinary  eye,  is  dirty  to 
the  eye  of  an  antiseptic  surgeon,  since  it 
is  not  cleansed  from  the  microscopic  germs 
that  will  surely  cause  infection.  At  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  drainage 
tube  is  removed,  the  horse-hairs  being  suf- 
ficient for  the  slight  later  drainage,  and 
another  similar  dressing  of  dry  antiseptic 
cheese-cloth  is  applied.  The  horse-hairs 
are  entirely  removed  after  four  or  five 
days. 

The  temperature  of  the  patient  scarcely 
rises  above  the  normal.  Apart  from  the 
.discomfort  of  the  ether-vomiting,  from 
shock,  and  from  loss  of  blood  (from  all  of 
which  the  patient  generally  recovers  in 
twenty-four  hours  or  less),  he  will  suiter 
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but  little  pain.  It  is  not  an  infrequent 
tiling  to  see  a  patient  recover,  even  from 
a  severe  operation,  without  having  suffer- 
ed any  pain,  or  having1  lost  a  single  meal, 
excepting,  of  course,  those  of  the  day  of 
the  operation.  By  the  fifth  or  the  tenth 
day.  when  the  second  dressing  will  be  ap- 
plied, the  wound  is  well.  No  complica- 
tions ought  to  occur,  saving  in  exceptional 
cases.  Secondary  hemorrhage  is  un- 
known. Primary  union  of  the  flaps  is 
now  always  expected.  The  formation  of 
pus  is  a  rare  accident;  if  it  does  occur, 
the  surgeon  asks  himself,  "What  mistake 
did  I  make  ?" 

Let  us  see  now  what  the  i*esults  have 
been  in  amputations.  In  Professor  Bill- 
roth's  clinic  in  Vienna,  in  the  seventeen 
years  from  18(10  to  1877,  there  were  315 
major  amputations  done  (i.  e.,  excluding 
fingers  and  toes)  in  the  most  approved 
methods  of  the  days  before  antiseptics 
were  introduced.  Of  these,  173,  or  54  per 
cent.,  died.  From  IS77  to  1880,  91  such 
amputations  were  done  by  the  same  sur- 
geon with  antiseptic  precautions,  and  the 
mortality  fell  to  18,  that  is,  19.7  per  cent. 
Of  the  91  cases,  5G  were  uncomplicated 
cases,  of  whom  not  one  died.  The  gen- 
eral rates  of  mortality  in  amputations  in 
different  hospitals  in  the  days  before  anti- 
septics were  employed  have  ranged  from 
23  to  over  53  per  cent.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  antiseptics  some  idea  of  the 
saving  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
immense  decrease  of  pain  and  suffering, 
may  he  gathered  from  the  following  ad- 
ditional figures:  In  Von  Bran's  clinic,  47 
major  amputations  were  done  antisepti- 
cally,  and  not  one  died.  Busch  reports  57 
similar  amputations,  with  a  mortality  of 
3.5  per  cent.,  Schede,  31  amputations,  with 
a  mortality  of  4.37  per  cent.,  Socin.  48 
amputations,  and  a  mortality  of  zero,  and 
Volkmann,  220  amputations,  with  a  mor- 
tality of  but  3.5  per  cent.  !  I  have  pur- 
posely quoted  the  statistics  of  six  oper- 
ators so  as  to  show  that  it  is  not  the  man, 
hut  the  method,  which  has  yielded  such 
splendid  results. 

This  perfection  has  been  reached  by  an 
immense  deal  of  labor  on  the  part  of 
many  observers,  first  and  foremost,  pri- 
mus inter  pares,  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  now 
of  London.  The  experiments  have  been 
made  chiefly  in  two  directions.  First,  on 
animals,  to  discover  what  was  the  best 
method  of  treating  wounds,  and  especial- 
ly to  select  the  best  material  for  liga- 


tures and  sutures  by  which  to  tie  the 
bleeding  vessels  and  unite  the  flaps,  the 
object  being  to  obtain  that  material  which 
would  not  carry  infection,  and  which,  at  j 
an  early  date,  would  be  entirely  absorbed. 
These  experiments  upon  animals  have 
been  attended  with  but  little  pain,  and  in 
many  cases  practically  none,  for  they, 
too,  have  been  done  antiseptically.  The 
results  shown  above  attest  the  immense 
value  of  the  investigations.  Yet  the  anti- 
vivisection  laws  in  England  are  so  hostile 
to  all  humane  progress  in  surgery  that 
when,  a  few  years  since,  Sir  Joseph  Lister 
desired  to  carry  on  some  experiments 
with  a  view7  to  still  greater  perfection,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  London  and  go  to 
France  in  order  to  perform  them.  After 
experimenting  in  animals  with  ligatures, 
with  sutures,  and  with  disinfectants  in  the 
various  modes  of  the  antiseptic  treatment 
of  wounds,  then  followed  the  crucial  test 
in  man — a  test  only  justified  by  the  good 
results  first  obtained  in  animals.  These 
trials  have  from  time  to  time  been  follow- 
ed by  modifications  in  detail,  but  practi- 
cally none  in  principle. 

Secondly,  this  result  has  been  attained 
by  a  painstaking  study  of  the  entire  life 
history  of  the  many  varieties  of  microbes 
or  bacteria  now  known  to  exist;  what  dis- 
tinguishes one  from  another,  and  what 
favors  and  what  hinders  the  development 
of  each.  Next  the  effects  of  their  inten- 
tional inoculation  in  animals  were  ob- 
served; and  then  the  results  of  their  oc- 
currence in  man  in  various  diseases  and 
accidents.  In  fact,  this  study  of  bacteria 
is  now  a  distinct  science,  known  as  bac- 
teriology, and  has  among  its  students 
some  of  the  most  noted  names  in  medi- 
cine. One  of  the  practical  results  of 
such  scientific  study  of  bacteriology  is 
seen  in  the  recent  immense  improvement 
of  our  treatment  of  that  dangerous  acci- 
dent already  alluded  to— compound  frac- 
tures. The  statistics  of  compound  frac- 
tures from  a  half-dozen  of  the  best  hos- 
pitals of  America  and  Europe  for  varying 
periods  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  antiseptic  meth- 
ods gave  a  mortality  varying  from  26  to 
68  per  cent.,  the  majority  of  deaths  being 
from  serious  complications  due  to  blood- 
poisoning.  The  introduction  of  antisep- 
tics caused  a  falling  off  of  the  death  rate 
of  Billroth's  cases  in  Vienna  to  one-tenth 
of  what  it  formerly  was,  and  in  the  other 
hospitals  in  similar  though  varying  pro- 
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portions.  Still  more  remarkable  are  the 
results  recently  reported  by  Dennis  of 
New  York.  Of  446  compound  fractures 
of  all  grades,  from  the  most  severe  down, 
of  which  3S5  belonged  to  the  class  of 
severe  fractures,  only  two  died,  the  mor- 
tality being  less  than  one -half  of  one 
per  cent.  Less  than  two  in  400  in  con- 
trast to  the  rate  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  modern  surgical  methods  of  from 
104  up  to  272  in  400!  At  present  his  list 
of  cases  extends  to  about  900  without  a 
sin jrle  death  from  blood-poisoning.  No- 
thing can  add  force  to  such  a  statement. 

Besides  these  very  remarkable  results 
in  the  almost  certain  and  painless  heal- 
ing of  severe  accidents  and  of  operation 
wounds  within  the  last  few  years,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  scientific  studies  just  noted, 
many  other  achievements  have  been  made 
possible  by  them  in  modern  surgery,  to 
which  I  must  now  allude. 

The  two  regions  of  the  body  in  which 
the  most  marvellous  advance  has  been 
made  are  the  abdomen  and  the  head. 
Twenty-five  years  ago.  to  open  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  and  explore  the  peritoneum 
(a  thin  membrane  which  lines  the  entire 
cavity  and  covers  all  its  contents)  was  a 
step  from  which  every  prudent  surgeon 
shrunk.  If  it  were  opened  by  accident, 
there  was  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  do  the 
best  we  could,  and  usually  the  best  meant, 
in  the  absence  of  antiseptic  methods,  to 
look  ou  until  the  patient  died,  helpless  to 
do  aught  except  administer  a  few  ano- 
dynes until  death  came  to  his  relief. 

During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  there 
were  sixty-four  cases  of  wounds  of  the 
stomach,  and  only  one  recovered.  Otis 
estimated  the  mortality  at  99  per  cent.  In 
over  650  cases  of  wounds  of  the  intestines 
there  are  recorded  in  the  literature  of 
the  war  only  five  cases  of  recovery  from 
wounds  of  the  small  intestine,  and  fifty- 
nine  from  wounds  of  the  large  intestine. 
A  gunshot  wound  in  the  abdomen  was 
looked  upon  as  almost  necessarily  fatal. 
Surgeons  did  not  dare  to  open  the  abdo- 
men, either  to  search  for  the  ball,  to  close 
a  fatal  perforation  of  the  bowels,  or  to 
check  hemorrhage. 

America  can  rightly  boast  of  playing  the 
chief  role  in  effecting  the  change  that  has 
taken  place.  The  elder  Gross  long  since 
led  the  way  by  his  experiments  on  dogs,  but 
we  owe  our  present  boldness  and  success 
chiefly  to  the  experiments  of  Parkes.  Bull, 
and  Senn — all  Americans — who  have  first 
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shown  in  animals  that  it  was  safe  and 
right,  with  antiseptic  methods,  to  inter- 
fere actively  for  the  health  and  healing 
of  our  patients.  While  it  is  true  that  a 
small  rear-guard  in  the  surgical  army 
would  fold  their  hands  and  give  opium 
until  the  patient  died,  there  is  scarcely  a 
man  abreast  with  modern  ideas  who  in 
such  a  case  would  not  open  the  abdomen, 
tie  bleeding  vessels,  sew  up  a  rupture  or 
wound  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  remove 
a  lacerated  kidney,  and  in  general  repair 
any  damage  done.  Of  course  large  num- 
bers of  such  patients,  either  from  imme- 
diate hemorrhage,  or  from  the  severity 
of  the  wound  inflicted,  must  always  die. 
But.  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  other 
cases  in  which  recovery  has  followed  op- 
erative interference  in  such  wounds,  even 
though  multiple,  the  possibilities  of  mod- 
ern surgery  are  well  shown  in  a  case  re- 
ported by  Senn,  in  which  eleven  perfora- 
tions of  the  bowel  were  sewed  up.  and  an- 
other case  of  Hamilton's,  in  which  there 
was  so  extraordinary  a  number  as  thir- 
teen wounds  of  the  intestines,  besides 
wounds  of  the  omentum  and  the  mesentery, 
and  yet  both  of  these  patients  made  unin- 
terrupted recoveries^  In  a  recent  table  by 
Morton  of  nineteen  cases  of  stab  wounds 
fall,  of  course,  by  dirty  knives,  and  one 
even  by  a  ragged  splinter  of  dirty  wood) 
with  hemorrhage  and  protrusion  of  the 
bowels,  twelve  recovered  and  but  seven 
died,  and  even  of  110  gunshot  wounds  of 
the  intestines  in  which  the  abdomen  was 
opened.  36  lives  were  saved. 

If  this  be  the  admirable  showing  in 
wounds  attended  by  infection  from  dirty 
knives,  from  the  dirt  on  the  clothing,  and 
from  the  ground  on  which  wounded  per- 
sons would  fall,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  with 
clean  hands  and  instruments,  surgeons 
have  dared  not  only  to  open  the  abdom- 
inal cavity  to  verify  a  probable  diagnosis, 
or  to  perform  an  operation,  but  to  go  still 
further  and  to  open  the  abdomen  to  make 
a  diagnosis.  It  is  often  impossible  to 
make  an  absolute  diagnosis  from  external 
examination  alone,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  inherent  difficulty  from  the  close 
grouping  of  so  many  organs  within  the 
abdominal  cavity,  but  even  in  cases  ap- 
parently not  obscure  we  maybe  in  error. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  not  only  consid- 
ered justifiable  and  not  unreasonably  dan- 
gerous to  open  the  abdomen  for  the  re- 
moval of  turuors  that  are  clearly  fit  for 
operation,  but  in  a  very  large  number  of 
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doubtful  cases  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sur- 
geon to  make  a  small  opening  directly 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  to  insert 
two  fingers  in  order  to  determine  by  touch 
what  the  nature  of  the  tumor  or  other 
disorder  is.  and.  having  determined  its 
nature,  to  proceed  to  its  removal,  if  the 
facts  warrant  it:  if  not.  the  abdominal 
wound  is  closed,  and  the  patient  al- 
most always  recovers  from  the  incision. 
So  slight  is  the  danger  from  such  "ex- 
ploratory operations,"  as  they  are  rightly 
called,  that  it  is  not  to  be  weighed  for  a 
moment  against  the  advantages  derived 
from  positive  knowledge. 

The  most  remarkable  statistics  recently 
published  are  those  of  Mr.  Tait,  and  a  mere 
statement  of  his  percentages  will  go  far 
to  convince  the  non-medical  public  of  the 
correctness  of  the  above  statements,  start- 
ling as  they  appear  to  one  unfamiliar  with 
modern  surgical  progress.  Mr.  Tait  has 
completed  a  second  series  of  1000  cases  in 
w  hich  he  opened  the  abdomen  for  the  re- 
moval of  tumors,  for  abscesses,  for  ex- 
ploration, etc.  In  his  first  1000  cases  only 
92  patients  died  (9.2  per  cent.),  and  in  the 
second  1000  only  53  died  (5.3  per  cent.). 
In  ovariotomy  alone  the  percentage  fell 
from  8.1  in  the  first  1000  to  3.3  in  the  sec- 
ond. Only  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
mortality  of  ovariotomy  was  hut  little  if  at 
all  under  50  per  cent.  I  have  heard  the 
first  obstetrician  of  his  day,  when  I  was 
a  student,  say  that  any  man  who  dared  to 
open  the  abdomen  to  remove  an  ovarian  tu- 
mor should  be  indicted  for  murder!  Sir 
Spencer  Wells,  even  with  the  far  larger 
mortality  of  his  earlier  days,  added  20,000 
years  to  human  life  as  the  net  result  of 
1000  ovariotomies!  He  has  lived  to  see 
even  his  great  success  far  surpassed  by  the 
besl  surgeons;  and  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  even  the  average  surgeon  is  follow- 
ed by  benedictions  for  recovery  in  ninety 
out  of  every  hundred  of  such  operations. 

Surgeons  have  even  successfully  re- 
moved tumors  that  after  removal  weigh- 
ed more,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  patient's 
body.  15ut  we  go  further  than  the  mere 
removal  of  abdominal  tumors.  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach  the  diseased  part  of  the  stomach 
itself  has  been  removed,  the  edges  sewed 
together,  and  the  patient  has  made  a  good 
recovery.  Of  course,  however,  the  dis- 
ease often  returns,  and  is  eventually  fatal. 
In  cases  of  cancer  and  obstruction  of  the 
bowels,  or  of  extensive  wounds,  even  three 


or  four  feet  of  the  bowel  have  been  com- 
pletely removed,  the  ends  sewed  together, 
and  the  patients  have  recovered.  In  other 
cases,  instead  of  removing  the  diseased 
part,  openings  have  been  made  in  the 
bowel,  one  above  and  one  below  the  dis- 
ease, the  two  openings  being  then  placed 
opposite  each  other  and  united  by  their 
margins,  and  the  continuity  of  the  bowel 
has  been  thus  successfully  re-establish- 
ed, the  intestinal  contents  following  the 
'■short-cut"  thus  provided.  This  very 
new  operation  has  only  been  done  in  man 
in  a  very  small  number  of  cases,  but  the 
mortality  in  dogs  is  only  7.69  per  cent., 
and  as  our  procedure  will  improve  by  ex- 
perience, it  will  probably  be  even  less  in 
the  human  subject. 

When  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  it  also 
has  been  successfully  removed  in  ninety 
cases,  followed  by  fifty-one  recoveries. 
Occasionally  the  spleen,  instead  of  being 
fixed  in  its  place,  is  loose  or  "floating" 
in  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  ten  cases 
these  have  been  removed,  with  eight  re- 
coveries. 

Another  remarkable  achievement  of  ab- 
dominal surgery  is  in  operations  on  the 
gall-bladder.  Occasionally  a  number  of 
gall-stones*  are  formed  in  the  gall-blad- 
der or  its  duct  and  produce  dangerous 
and  often  fatal  disease.  In  seventy-eight 
cases  now  recorded  the  gall-bladder  has 
been  opened,  the  gall-stones  removed,  and 
sixty-lour  of  the  patients  have  recovered. 
Not  satisfied  even  with  this,  in  twenty- 
two  cases  the  entire  gall-bladder  itself  has 
been  removed  to  prevent  any  recurrence 
of  the  disease,  and  nineteen  of  the  patients 
have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  they 
could  get  along  quite  as  well  without  such 
an  apparently  useless  appendage  as  with 
it:  in  fact,  in  their  cases  at  least,  a  good 
deal  better.  In  100  operations,  therefore, 
on  the  gall-bladder  the  mortality  has  only 
been  17  per  cent.  Mr.  Tait  himself  has 
performed  51  such  operations,  and  has 
lost  but  2  patients,  a  mortality  of  less 
than  4  per  cent.  Considerable  portions 
of  the  liver  have  also  been  removed  with 
success,  one  of  the  operations  being  neces- 
sitated as  a  direct  result  of  the  use  of  cor- 
sets, in  the  opinion  of  the  operator. 

Operations  on  the  kidney  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  triumphs  ot  abdomi- 
nal surgery.    In  1869  Simon  of  Heidel- 

*  These  stones  arise  from  the  bile,  and  are  often 
as  large  as  marbles.  Sometimes  only  one  exists, 
but  sometimes  there  are  even  hundreds  of  them. 
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berg  had  a  patient  suffering  from  various 
troubles  with  tbeduet  of  tin4  kidney.  After 
many  experiments  on  dogs  to  determine 
whether  it  was  possible  for  them  to  live 
with  one  kidney,  after  the  sudden  remov- 
al of  its  fellow,  he  ventured  to  remove 
tins  otherwise  healthy  organ,  and  the  pa- 
tient lived  for  eight  years  in  perfect  health. 
Since  then  very  many  such  operations  have 
been  done,  and  the  latest  results  are  as  fol- 
lows :  In  375  eases  of  entire  removal  of  one 
kidney  in  eonsequenee  of  its  being  hope- 
lessly diseased.  197  lives  were  saved.  In 
95  cases  of  abscesses  and  other  diseases,  in 
which  the  kidney  was  cut  down  upon  in 
the  loin  or  abdomen,  and  the  kidney  open- 
ed and  drained.  76  lives  were  saved.  In 
102  cases  in  which  stones  were  removed 
from  the  kidney.  76  lives  were  saved,  and 
in  25  cases  in  which  the  kidney  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  spleen  above  referred  to)  was 
''floating"  around  loose  in  the  abdomen, 
and  a  source  of  discomfort  and  pain,  it 
had  been  cut  down  upon,  sewed  fast  in  its 
proper  place,  and  all  but  one  got  well,  and 
even  this  one  death  was  from  injudicious 
surgery.  A  total  of  597  operations  on  the 
kidney  shows,  therefore,  recovery  and  in 
general  complete  restoration  to  health  in 
373.  Had  the  patients  been  let  alone  (as 
they  would  have  been  prior  to  Simon's 
experiments  in  1S69),  almost  every  one 
would  have  died,  and  that  too  after  weeks, 
or  years  it  might  be.  of  horrible  pain  and 
loathsome  disease. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment of  modern  surgery  remains  to  be 
told.  In  the  Lancet  for  December  20. 
1SS4.  Dr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Godlee*  pub- 
lished an  article  which  startled  the  sur- 
gical world.  Dr.  Bennett  had  diagnosti- 
cated not  only  the  existence,  but  the  exact 
locality  of  a  tumor  in  the  brain,  of  which 
not  the  least  visible  evidence  existed  on  the 
exterior  of  the  skull,  and  asked  Mr.  Godlee 
to  attempt  its  removal.  The  head  was 
opened  and  the  brain  exposed.  No  tumor 
was  seen,  but  so  certain  were  they  of  tin' 
diagnosis  that  Mr.  Godlee  boldly  cut  open 
the  healthy  brain  and  discovered  a  tumor 
the  size  of  a  walnut  and  removed  it.  Af- 
ter doing  well  for  three  weeks,  inflamma- 
tion set  in,  and  the  patient  died  on  the 
twenty-sixth  day.  But.  like  the  failure 
of  the  first  Atlantic  cable,  it  pointed  the 
way  to  success,  and  now  there  have  been 
20  tumors  removed  from  the  brain,  of 

*  Surgeons  in  England,  it  should  be  stated,  are 
never  called  "Dr.,"  but  "Mr." 


which  17  have  been  removed  from  the  ce- 
rebrum with  13  recoveries,  and  three  from 
the  more  dangerous  region  of  the  cere- 
bellum, all  of  which  proved  fatal.  Until 
this  recent  innovation  every  case  of  tumor 
of  the  brain  was  absolutely  hopeless.  The 
size  of  the  tumors  successfully  removed 
has  added  to  the  astonishment  with  which 
surgeons  view  the  fact  of  their  ability  to 
remove  them  at  all.  Tumors  measuring 
as  much  as  three  and  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  weighing  from  a  quarter  to  over 
a  third  of  a  pound  have  been  removed 
and  the  patients  have  recovered. 

Another  disease  formerly  almost  inva- 
riably fatal  is  abscess  of  the  brain.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  this  comes  as  a  result  of 
long-standing  disease  of  the  ear.  whic  h,  af- 
ter a  while,  involves  the  bone  and  finally 
the  brain.  So  long  ago  as  1879  Mr.  Macew- 
en.  of  Glasgow,  diagnosticated  an  abscess 
in  the  brain,  and  wished  to  operate  upon  it. 
The  parents  declined  the  operation,  and  the 
patient  died.  After  death  Macewen  opera- 
ted precisely  as  he  would  have  done  during 
life,  found  the  abscess  and  evacuated  the 
pus.  thus  showing  how  he  could  probably 
have  saved  the  child's  life.  Since  then  the 
cases  treated  in  such  a  manner  amount  to 
scores,  and  more  than  half  of  them  have 
recovered  without  a  bad  symptom. 

In  injuries  of  the  skull  involving  the 
brain,  the  larger  arteries  are  sometimes 
wounded,  and  the  blood  that  is  poured 
out  between  the  skull  and  the  brain 
produces  such  pressure  as  to  be  speedi- 
ly fatal.  In  some  cases,  even  without 
any  wound,  the  larger  arteries  are  rup- 
tured by  a  blow  or  fall,  and  a  similar  re- 
sult follows  the  hemorrhage.  Nowadays, 
in  both  of  these  injuries,  any  well -in- 
structed surgeon  will  open  the  head,  se- 
cure the  bleeding  vessel,  and  turn  out  the 
clot,  with  a  good  chance  of  recovery  in 
a  large  number  of  cases.  Even  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  brain  are  no  longer  neces- 
sarily fatal.  Among  a  number  of  other 
successful  cases  one  has  been  recently  re- 
ported in  which  the  ball  went  all  the  way 
from  the  forehead  to  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  after  striking  the  bone,  rebounded  into 
the  brain.  The  back  of  the  skull  was 
opened,  the  ball  removed,  and  a  rubber 
drainage  tube  of  the  calibre  of  a  lead- 
pencil  passed  in  the  track  of  the  ball  com- 
pletely through  the  head,  and  the  patient 
recovered.  So  little  danger  now  attaches 
to  opening  the  skull,  with  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions similar  to   those  already  de- 
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scribed,  that  the  latest  writer  on  trephin- 
ing (Seydel)  estimates  that  trephining  per 
.st  is  fatal  only  in  L.6  per  cent,  of  the 
oases.  Mr.  llorsley  lias  recently  publish- 
ed a  most  remarkable  paper,  including  ten 
operations  on  the  brain,  in  which,  wit  hout 
anything  on  the  exterior  to  indicate  its 
situation,  the  site  of  the  disease  was  cor- 
rectly located  in  all.  and  nine  of  them  re- 
covered after  operation. 

Almost  equally  astonishing  are  the  re- 
sults of  brain  surgery  in  certain  cases 
of  epilepsy:  for  the  surgical  treatment  of 
the  cases  justifying  such  interference  has 
been  attended  with  the  most  brilliant  re- 
sults. In  these  cases  the  spasm  begins  in 
a  particular  part  of  the  body,  for  example, 
the  hand  or  the  thumb,  or  it  is  limited  to 
one  arm.  or  to  one  side  of  t  he  body.  Some 
of  them  have  been  operated  upon  without 
any  benefit,  but  a  large  number  of  other 
cases  have  been  operated  on  and  either 
benefited,  or.  in  not  a  few  cases,  have  been 
completely  restored  to  health.  That  the 
words ' '  bri  lliant  results"are  not  inappropri- 
ate will  certainly  be  granted  when  we  look 
at  M  r.  J  lorsley's  table  of  cases.  One  patient 
had  2870  epileptic  convulsions  in  thirteen 
days,  and  completely  recovered,  not  only 
from  the  operation  but  also  from  his 
terrible  malady,  after  the  removal  of  a 
diseased  portion  of  the  brain,  the  result 
of  an  old  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull. 
Besides  this,  a  few  cases  of  headache  so 
inveterate  as  to  make  ordinary  occupa- 
tions impossible  and  life  itself  a  burden 
have  been  cured  by  trephining  the  skull. 
Even  insanity  itself  has  been  en  red  by 
such  an  operation  in  cases  in  which  it  has 
followed  injuries  to  the  head.  "What  the 
ultimate  result  of  these  recently  inaugu- 
rated operations  will  be  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  as  yet,  but  thus  far  they  have  been  so 
beneficent  and  so  wonderful  as  to  arouse 
not  only  our  greatest  astonishment,  but 
als;>  our  most  sanguine  hopes. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise  how 
it  is  that  the  neurologists  can  determine 
so  exactly  the  location  of  such  tumors, 
absee.ws,  hemorrhages,  scars,  and  other 
alterations  of  t  issue  giving  rise  to  epilepsy 
and  other  disorders  mentioned,  without 
the  slightest  indication  on  the  exterior  of 
the  skull  to  point  to  the  diseased  spot. 
That  this  is  of  supreme  importance  in  the 
brain  will  be  evident  upon  a  moment's 
reflection.  In  other  parts  of  the  body, 
even  if  we  make  an  error  of  an  inch  or 
two,  it  is  of  comparatively  little  impor- 


tance, as  the  incision  can  be  easily  pro- 
longed, and  heals  readily.  But  in  the 
skull,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  bony 
envelope,  an  error  of  an  inch  or  two 
means  almost  certain  failure  to  find  the 
disease,  and  means,  therefore,  possibly  the 
death  of  the  patient. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limit  of  this 
paper  to  state  in  detail  the  method,  but 
the  following  brief  sketch  may  give  some 
idea  of  it.  Whatever  can  be  advanced 
against  vivisection,  there  is  this  to  be 
said  in  its  favor,  that  without  it  the  exact 
localization  of  cerebral  tumors  and  other 
such  lesions,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
glories  of  the  present  day,  would  be  im- 
possible. We  owe  our  knowledge  of  the 
location  of  cerebral  functions  to  many 
observers,  chief  of  whom  are  Ferrier  and 
Horsley,  of  England;  Fritsch,  Hitzig,  and 
Goltz,  of  Germany.  Horsley's  method 
will  suffice  as  a  type. 

The  brain  of  a  monkey  having  been  ex- 
posed at  the  part  to  be  investigated,  the 
poles  of  a  battery  are  applied  over  squares 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
all  the  various  movements  which  occur 
(if  any)  are  minutely  studied.  One  square 
having  been  studied,  the  next  is  stim- 
ulated, and  the  results  are  again  noted, 
and  so  on  from  square  to  square.  These 
movements  are  then  tabulated.  For  ex- 
ample, all  those  adjacent  squares  which, 
when  stimulated,  produce  movements  of 
the  thumb  are  called  the  region  for  repre- 
sentation of  the  thumb,  or,  shortly,  "  the 
thumb  centre1';  and  to  all  those  squares 
which  produce  movements  of  the  hand, 
the  elbow,  the  shoulder,  or  the  face,  etc., 
are  given  corresponding  names.  In  this 
way  the  brain  has  been  mapped  out.  re- 
gion by  region,  and  the  same  minute, 
patient  study  given  to  each. 

These  animals,  I  should  add,  are  eth- 
erized so  that  they  do  not  suiter  the 
least  pain.  I  may  also  say  in  passing 
that  such  operations,  with  few  exceptions, 
even  without  ether,  are  not  painful.  The 
brain  itself  can  be  handled,  compressed, 
cut,  or  torn  without  the  least  pain.  A 
number  of  cases  have  already  been  re- 
ported in  which  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  human  brain  has  been  removed 
by  operation  and  the  patients  have  been 
out  on  the  street  within  a  week,  without 
pain,  fever,  or  a  single  dose  of  medicine. 

Studying  in  this  way  the  brain  of  the 
lower  animals,  we  now  have  a  very  fair 
knowledge  of  the  localization  of  many  of 
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its  functions.  With  the  functions  of  the 
front  part  we  are  as  yet  not  familiar. 
The  part  which  lies,  roughly  speaking, 
behind  and  in  front  of  one  of  the  chief 
fissures  of  the  brain  (the  fissure  of  Rolan- 
do, which  runs  downward  and  forward 
above  the  ear,  is  known  as  the  "motor 

I  region."  In  this  region  the  different  cen- 
tres have  been  mapped  out  in  the  mon- 
key's brain,  and  have  been  verified  in  the 
brain  of  man  many  times.     Most  of  that 

|  part  of  the  brain  above  and  behind  the 
ear  has  no  special  functions  that  we  know 
of  at  present,  except  one  region,  which  is 
the  centre  for  sight.  Injury  to  this  pro- 
duces blindness  of  the  half  of  each  retina 
on  the  same  side  as  the  injury  to  the  brain. 
But  it  is  extremely  diflicult  to  obtain  in  the 
lower  animals  any  evidence  of  the  special 
senses  other  than  thai  of  touch,  the  aboli 
tion  of  which  produces  loss  of  feeling,  of 
which  we  can  get  exact  evidence.  Motion 
and  sensation,  therefore. are  the  t  wo  things 
that  can  be  most  readily  determined. 

Having  now  ascertained  in  animals  the 
location  of  the  particular  centres,  the  next 
step  is  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  hu- 
man brain  in  judging  of  the  processes  of 
disease.  But  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the 
experiments  t  hat  disease  perforins  in  a  hu- 
man brain  are  clumsy,  spread  over  a  wide 
area,  and  therefore  often  diflicult  of  in- 
terpretation. Instances  affecting  a  single 
little  area  of  brain  surface  one-twelfth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  are  almost  unknown, 
and  a  tumor  has  been  removed  of  such 
size  that  it  produced  direct  pressure  upon 
more  than  twelve  hundred  such  squares, 
and  indirectly  produced  pressure  upon 
many  distant  parts  of  the  brain.  This  is, 
of  course,  very  clumsy  experimentation. 
The  familiar  game  of  "shouting  prov- 
erbs" will  well  illustrate  the  difficulty  of 
interpreting  the  answers  of  disease  to  our 
question,  "Where  is  it  located?"  Im- 
agine 1200  persons,  each  assigned  a  single 
word  of  a  proverb  of  1200  words.  At  a 
given  signal  each  shouts  his  own  word. 
What  a  babel  of  sound!  How  utterly 
impossible  of  disentanglement  and  proper 
arrangement!  This  is  the  answer  of  dis- 
ease as  represen  ted  by  such  a  tumor.  Take 
each  of  the  1200  persons  in  the  proper  or- 
der and  question  him  separately  and  re- 
peatedly, write  down  the  answers  accurate- 
ly and  in  their  proper  sequence,  and  behold 
the  proverb!  This  is  the  answer  of  scien- 
tific investigation  as  seen  in  vivisection. 
Instead  of  there  being  a  tumor,  a  blood- 


vessel will  sometimes  break  in  the  brain, 
and  produce  a  clot,  afFecting  similarly 
a  large  area;  or  softening  of  the  brain 
will  in  the  same  way  invade  an  equal  or 
a  greater  number  of  (-(Mitres.  It  is  there- 
fore extremely  rare  that  we  can  find  a 
small  area,  such  as  that  for  speech,  or  for 
the  hand,  or  for  the  arm,  or  for  the  lace, 
or  for  the  leg,  or  for  sight,  that  is  involved 
entirely  by  itself.  But  such  cases  do  oc- 
casionally occur,  and  they  are  extremely 
valuable  in  fortifying  the  conclusions  de- 
rived from  the  exact  experiments  of  the 
laboratory.  While  some  of  the  cases  have 
introduced  confusion  and  uncertainty 
from  the  character  of  nature's  experi- 
ments, it  can  be  broadly  asserted  that 
generally  they  have  absolutely  confirm- 
ed them.  The  results  obtained  by  the  sur- 
gery of  the  brain  have  more  than  con  firm- 
ed them;  for,  as  indicated  already,  the 
brain  has  been  opened,  and  that  portion 
which. according  to  experiment,  is  believed 
to  he  the  centre  for  the  wrist,  or  for  the 
shoulder,  etc.,  has  been  cut  out,  and  par- 
alysis of  the  corresponding  part  (a  paraly- 
sis which,  however,  is  only  temporary)  has 
proved  positively  the  exactness  of  the  in- 
ference from  animals. 

We  are  still  a  little  uncertain  as  to 
the  exact  functions  of  large  portions  of 
the  brain,  but  we  have  made  a  reasonable 
beginning;  we  have  found  firm  ground  to 
stand  upon,  and  the  results  already  ob- 
tained in  the  relief  of  human  suffering 
and  the  cure  of  disease  are  such  as  readily 
encourage  the  hope  that  in  the  near  future 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  vastly  more.  The 
opponents  of  vivisection  have  stoutly  con- 
tended that  it  has  shown  no  useful  results. 
Let  us  wholly  ignore  the  researches  of  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  of  Harvey  or  Hunter,  or 
other  experimenters  of  the  past.  Here  is 
a  field  in  which  the  last  ten  years  have 
opened  wholly  new  ground  for  modern 
surgery,  in  which  already  the  operations 
of  the  last  four  years  have  been  marvel- 
lously successful,  and  have  startled  even 
surgeons  themselves.  Had  vivisection 
done  nothing  else  than  this,  it  would  be 
amply  justified,  and  to  obstruct  researches 
so  rich  in  beneficent  results  would  be  a 
disaster  to  humanity.* 

*  The  facts  stated  in  this  paper,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  a  striking  vindication  of  the  value  ami  necessity 
of  vivisection.  Personally  I  have  never  done  any 
such  experiments,  save  a  few  some  twenty  years  ago. 
Indiscriminate  experimentation  by  untrained  stu- 
dents I  would  heartily  discourage,  as  they  would  lead 
to  no  good  results.    But  as  a  matter  of  fact  such  in- 
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But  not  only  lias  the  brain  boon  opened 
and  compelled  to  give  up  its  secrets,  and 
to  yield  itself  to  the  successful  assaults  of 
the  surgeon,  but  the  spine  has  also  of  late 
been  the  Held  of  some  remarkable  work. 
About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Horsley  reported  a 
remarkable  case,  in  which  a  tumor  bypress- 
ure  on  the  spinal  cord  had  been  the  source 
of  most  frightful  pain  for  a  longtime,  and 
of  paralysis  of  all  the  lower  half  of  the 
body.  Once  that  an  accurate  diagnosis, 
not  only  of  its  existence  but  of  its  actual 
locality,  was  made,  he  made  an  incision 
in  the  back,  exposing  the  backbone,  cut 
away  the  bone  down  to  the  membrane, and 
even  to  the  spinal  marrow  itself,  and  re- 
moved the  tumor.  When  lastreported  the 
patient  was  able  to  walk  three  miles,  and 
even  to  dance.  Since  then  there  have  been 
numerous  successful  operations  upon  the 
spine  in  this  country,  in  England,  and  in 
France,  and  the  near  future  will  doubt- 
less show  even  better  results.  Already 
severe  fractures  of  the.  spine  have  been 
operated  upon  by  removal  of  the  frag- 
ments sticking  into  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  recovery  has  followed  instead  of  a 
lingering  and  certain  death. 

We  are  only  just  beginning  to  interfere 
surgically  with  the  lungs;  to  open  ab- 
scesses in  them,  and  to  remove  portions 
successfully;  and  several  ribs  have  been 
removed  in  cases  of  chronic  pleurisy  and 
deformed  chests. 

Formerly  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
operations  known  was  the  removal  of 
goitres.  Hemorrhage,  inflammation,  and 
blood-poisoning  destroyed  a  very  large 
number  of  such  cases,  and  when  Kocher 
of  Berne,  in  1882,  reported  58  operations, 
with  a  mortality  of  only  14.3  per  cent,,  it 
was  deemed  a  triumph.  But  improved 
methods  of  operation  reduced  the  mortal- 
ity until,  in  1881.  he  reported  43  more  op- 
erations, with  only  a  mortality  of  6.9  per 
cent,,  and  in  1889  he  has  just  reported  250 
additional  operations,  and  all  but  six  pa- 
tients recovered— a  mortality  of  but  2.4 
per  cent.,  or,  if  we  exclude  the  25  cases  of 
cancer,  which  gave  four  of  the  deaths,  we 

discriminate  experiments  by  students  do  not  exist. 
They  have  neither  the  time,  the  money,  nor  the  fa- 
cilities for  it.  Only  competently  trained  men  who 
will  make  a  serious  and  systematic  investigation  of 
definite  problems,  and  educe  the  knowledge  that  will 
widen  our  scientific  horizon  and  enlarge  our  re- 
sources in  the  healing  art,  should  engage  in  it,  and 
as  a  fact  I  believe  only  such  do  engage  in  it.  More- 
over, they  ought  to,  and,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, they  do  intlict  no  needless  pain. 


have  225  cases  and  only  two  deaths.a  mor- 
tality of  but  0.8  per  cent. 

We  see  few  cases  of  severe  knock-knee 
and  bow-legs  in  this  country,  but  among 
the  ill-fed  lowerclasses  of  Europe  they  are 
common.  Formerly  almost  nothing  could 
be  done;  but  a  few  years  ago  surgeons  be- 
gan to  operate  upon  them  in  this  way:  a 
small  cut  is  made  through  the  skin  and 
muscles  down  to  the  bone,  and  by  a  saw 
or  a  chisel  the  bone  is  divided.  The 
limb  is  then  straightened,  and  the  case 
treated  precisely  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary 
fracture.  It  heals  without  fever  or  seri- 
ous pain,  and  the  patient  is  well.  With 
modern  methods  this  is  not  a  dangerous 
operation,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  remark- 
able paper  read  by  Macewen  of  Glasgow 
at  the  International  Medical  Congress  of 
1884  in  Copenhagen,  when  he  reported 
1800  operations  on  1207  limbs  in  704  pa- 
tients, and  only  5  died,  in  spite  of  the 
fact,  too,  that  most  of  them,  from  deform- 
ity in  several  limbs,  had  to  have  multiple 
operations.  Even  these  deaths  were  not 
due  to  the  operation,  but  followed  from 
pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  consumption, 
and  diphtheria. 

We  have  learned,  too,  that  portions  of 
the  body  can  be  entirely  severed,  and.  if 
suitably  preserved,  can  be  replaced,  and 
they  will  adhere  and  grow  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  When  a  wound  is  slow 
in  healing,  we  now  take  bits  of  skin,  either 
from  the  patient's  own  body  or  provided 
by  generous  friends,  or  even  from  frogs, 
and  '"graft"  them  on  the  surface  of  the 
wound.  They  usually  adhere,  and  as  they 
enlarge  at  their  margins,  they  abridge  by 
one-half  the  time  required  for  healing. 
Even  a  large  disk  of  bone,  one  or  two 
inches  in  diameter,  when  removed  from 
%the  skull,  can  be  so  treated.  It  is  placed 
in  a  cup  filled  with  a  warm  antiseptic  so- 
lution. This  cup  is  placed  in  a  basin  of 
warm  water,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  one 
assistant  to  see  that  the  thermometer  in 
this  basin  shall  always  mark  100°  to  105° 
Fahr.  The  bone  may  be  separated  from 
the  skull  so  long  as  one  or  two  hours, 
but  if  properly  cared  for,  can  be  replaced, 
and  will  grow  fast  and  fulfil  its  accus- 
tomed but  interrupted  duty  of  protecting 
the  brain. 

The  remarkable  progress  of  surgery 
which  I  have  so  imperfectly  sketched 
above  has  been,  as  I  have  shown,  the  re- 
sult chiefly  of  experimental  laboratory 
work.    To  Mr.  Carnegie  of  New  York  is 
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due  the  credit  of  establishing-  the  first 
bacteriological  laboratory  in  this  coun- 
try, and  from  studies  in  this  laboratory 
arose  the  brilliant  and  benelicent  results 
in  the  treatment  of  compound  fractures 
which  I  have  quoted.  If  one  laboratory 
can  give  such  benelicent  results  in  one 
single  surgical  accident,  what  will  not 
many  do,  each  vying  with  all  the  rest 


in  investigating  did'erent  important  sur- 
gical and  medical  questions  as  yet  un- 
solved? Could  wealthy  private  citizens 
erect  more  useful  monuments  of  enduring 
fame  ?  In  Europe  the  government  estab- 
lishes and  supports  such  laboratories.  In 
America  we  must  look  to  private  munili- 
cenee,  and  never  yet  lias  humanity  made 
such  an  appeal  to  my  countrymen  in  vain. 


A    LITTLE  JOURNEY   IN  THE  WOULD* 

BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 


XIV. 

OUR  lives  are  largely  made  up  of  the 
things  we  do  not  have.  In  May.  the 
time  of  the  apple  blossoms-  just  a  year 
from  the  swift  wooing  of  Margaret— Miss 
Forsythe  received  a  letter  from  John 
Lyon.  It  was  in  a  mourning  envelope. 
The  Earl  of  Ohisholm  was  dead,  and  John 
Lyon  was  Earl  of  Chisholm.  The  infor- 
mation was  briefly  conveyed,  but  with  an 
air  of  profound  sorrow.  The  letter  spoke 
of  the  change  that  this  loss  brought  to  his 
own  life,  and  the  new  duties  laid  upon 
him,  which  would  confine  him  more  close- 
ly to  England.  It  also  contained  con- 
gratulations—  which  circumstances  had 
delayed  —  upon  Mrs.  Henderson's  mar- 
riage, and  a  simple  wish  for  her  happi- 
ness. The  letter  was  longer  than  it  need 
have  been  for  these  purposes;  it  seemed 
to  love  to  dwell  upon  the  little  visit  to 
Brandon  and  the  circle  of  friends  there, 
and  it  was  pervaded  by  a  tone,  almost  af- 
fectionate, toward  Miss  Forsythe,  which 
touched  her  very  deeply.  She  said  it  was 
such  a  manly  letter. 

America,  the  earl  said,  interested  him 
more  and  more.  In  all  history,  lie  wn  ite, 
there  never  had  been  such  an  opportuni- 
ty for  studying  the  formation  of  society, 
for  watching  the  working  out  of  political 
problems;  the  elements  meeting  were  so 
new,  and  the  conditions  so  original,  that 
historical  precedents  were  of  little  service 
as  guides.  He  acknowledged  an  almost 
irresistible  impulse  to  come  back,  and  he 
announced  his  intention  of  another  visit 
as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted. 

I  had  noticed  this  in  English  travellers 
of  intelligence  before.  Crude  as  the  coun- 
try is,  and  uninteresting  according  to  cer- 
tain established  standards,  it  seems  to  have 
a  "  drawing"  quality,  a  certain  unexplain- 
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ed  fascination.  Morgan  says  that,  it  is 
the  social  unconventionality  that  attracts, 
and  that  the  American  women  are  the 
loadstone.  He  declares  that  when  a  n  Eng- 
lishman secures  and  carries  home  with 
him  an  American  wife,  his  curiosity  about 
the  country  is  sated.  But  this  is  general- 
izing on  narrow  premises. 

There  was  certainly  in  Lyon's  letter  a 
longing  to  see  the.  country  again,  but  the 
impression  it  made  upon  me  when  I  read 
it — due  partly  to  its  tone  toward  Miss 
Forsythe,  almost  a  family  tone — was  that 
the  earldom  was  an  empty  thing  without 
the  love  of  Margaret  Debree.  Life  is  so 
brief  at  the  best,  and  has  so  little,  in  it 
when  the  one  thing  that  the  heart  desires 
is  denied.  That  the  earl  should  wish  to 
come  to  America  again  without  hope  or 
expectation  was,  however,  quite  human 
nature.  If  a  man  has  found  a  diamond 
and  lost  it,  he  is  likely  to  go  again  and 
again  and  wander  about  the  field  where 
he  found  it,  not  perhaps  in  any  defined 
hope  of  finding  another,  but  because  there 
is  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  seeing  the 
spot  again.  It  was  some  such  feeling 
that  impelled  the  earl  to  wish  to  see  again 
Miss  Forsythe,  and  perhaps  to  talk  of 
Margaret,  but  he  certainly  had  no  thought 
that  there  were  two  Margaret  Dcbrees  in 
America. 

To  her  aunt's  letter  conveying  the  in- 
telligence of  Mr.  Lyon's  loss,  Margaret 
replied  with  a  civil  message  of  condo- 
lence. The  news  had  already  reached 
the  Eschelles,  and  Carmen,  Margaret 
said,  had  written  to  the  new  earl  a  most 
pious  note,  which  contained  no  allusion 
to  his  change  of  fortune,  except  an  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  with  his  now  en- 
larged opportunity  for  carrying  on  his 
philanthropic  plans — a  most  unworldly 
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note.  "I  used  to  think,"  she  had  said, 
when  confiding  what  she  had  done  to 
Margai'et,  "that  you  would  make  a  per- 
fect missionary  countess,  but  you  have 
done  better,  my  dear,  and  taken  up  a 
much  more  difficult  work  among  us  .fash- 
ionable sinners.  Do  you  know,"1  she 
went  on,  "that  I  feel  a  great  deal  less 
worldly  than  I  used  to  ?" 

Margaret  wrote  a  most,  amusing  account 
of  this  interview,  and  added  that  Carmen 
was  really  very  good-hearted,  and  not  half 
as  worldly-minded  as  she  pretended  to  be; 
an  opinion  with  which  Miss  Forsythe  did 
not  at  all  agree.  She  had  spent  a  fort- 
night with  Margaret  after  Easter,  and  she 
came  back  in  a  dubious  frame  of  mind. 
Margaret's  growing  intimacy  with  Car- 
men was  one  of  the  sources  of  her  uneas- 
iness. They  appeared  to  be  more  and 
more  companionable,  although  Marga- 
ret's ch  ar  perception  of  character  made 
her  estimate  of  Carmen  very  nearly  cor- 
rect. But  the  fact  remained  that  she  found 
her  company  interesting.  Whether  the 
girl  tried  to  astonish  the  country  aunt,  or 
whether  she  was  so  thoroughly  a  child  of 
her  day  as  to  lack  certain  moral  percep- 
tions, I  do  not  know,  but  her  candid  con- 
versation greatly  shocked  Miss  Forsythe. 

Margaret,"  she  said  one  day,  in  one 
of  her  apparent  bursts  of  confidence, 
"seems  to  have  had  such  a  different  start 
in  life  from  mine.  Sometimes,  Miss  For- 
sythe, she  puzzles  mo.  I  never  saw  any- 
body so  much  in  love  as  she  is  with  Mr. 
Henderson;  she  doesn't  simply  love  him, 
she  is  in  love  with  him.  I  don't  wonder 
she  is  fond  of  him — any  woman  might  be 
that — but,  do  yon  know,  she  actually  be- 
lieves in  him." 

"  Why  shouldn't  she  believe  in  him  ?" 
exclaimed  Miss  Forsythe,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"Oh,  of  course,  in  a  way,"  the  ffirl 
went  on.  "  I  like  Mr.  Henderson — I  like 
him  very  much — but  I  don't  believe  in 
him.  It  isn't  the  way  now  to  believe  in 
anybody  very  much.  We  don't  do  it, 
and  1  think  we  yet  along  just  as  well— 
and  better.  Don't  you  think  it's  nicer  not 
to  have  any  deceptions?" 

Miss  Forsythe  was  too  much  stunned  to 
make  any  reply.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
the  bottom  had  fallen  out  of  society. 

"Do  you  think-  Mr.  Henderson  believes 
in  people  ?"  the  girl  persisted. 

"If  he  does  not  he  isn't,  much  of  a  man. 
If  people  don't  believe  in  each  other,  soci- 
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ety  is  going  to  pieces.  I  am  astonished 
at  such  a  tone  from  a  woman." 

"Oh,  it  isn't  any  tone  in  me,  my  dear 
Miss  Forsythe,"  Carmen  continued,  sweet- 
ly. "Society  is  a  great  deal  pleasanter 
when  you  are  not  anxious  and  don't  ex- 
pect too  much." 

Miss  Forsythe  told  Margaret  that  she 
thought  Miss  Eschelle  was  a  dangerous 
woman.  Margaret  did  not  defend  her, 
but  she  did  not  join  either  in  condemning 
her;  she  appeared  to  have  accepted  her 
as  a  part  of  her  world.  And  there  were 
other  things  that  Margaret  seemed  to 
have  accepted  without  that  vigorous  pro- 
test which  she  used  to  raise  at  whatever 
crossed  her  conscience.  To  her  aunt  she 
was  never  more  affectionate,  never  more 
solicitous  about  her  comfort  and  her 
pleasure,  and  it  was  almost  enough  to 
see  Margaret  happy,  radiant,  expanding 
day  by  day  in  the  prosperity  that  was  il- 
limitable, only  there  was  to  her  a  note  of 
unreality  in  all  the  whirl  and  hurry  of 
the  busy  life.  She  liked  to  escape  to  her 
room  with  a  book,  and  be  out  of  it  all, 
and  the  two  weeks  away  from  her  coun- 
try life  seemed  long  to  her.  She  couldn't 
reconcile  Margaret's  love  of  the  world, 
her  tolerance  of  Carmen  and  other  men 
and  women  whose  lives  seemed  to  be 
based  on  Carmen's  philosophy,  with  her 
devotion  to  the  church  services,  to  the  city 
missions,  and  the  dozens  of  charities  that 
absorb  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  leaders 
of  society. 

"You  are  too  young,  dear,  to  be  so 
good  and  devout,"  was  Carmen's  comment 
on  the  situation. 

To  Miss  Forsythe's  wonder,  Margaret 
did  not  resent  this  impertinence,  but  only 
said  that  no  accumulation  of  years  was 
likely  to  bring  Carmen  into  either  of  these 
dangers.  And  the  reply  was  no  more 
satisfactory  to  Miss  Forsythe  than  the  re- 
mark that  provoked  it. 

That  she  had  had  a  delightful  visit,  that 
Margaret  was  more  lovely  than  ever,  that 
Henderson  was  a  delightful  host,  was  the 
report  of  Miss  Forsythe,  when  she  re- 
turned to  us.  In  a  confidential  talk  with 
my  wife,  she  confessed,  however,  that  she 
couldn't  tell  whither  Margaret  was  going. 

One  of  the  worries  of  modern  life  is  the 
perplexity  where  to  spend  the  summer. 
The  restless  spirit  of  change  affects  those 
who  dwell  in  the  country  as  well  as  those 
who  live  in  the  city.  No  matter  how 
charming  the  residence  is,  one  can  stay 
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in  it  only  a  part  of  the  year.  He  ac- 
tually needs  a  house  in  town,  a  villa  hy 
the  sea.  and  a  cottage  in  the  hills.  When 
these  art1  secured  each  one  ;i  n  estaM  ish- 
ment  more  luxurious  year  by  year — then 
the  family  is  ready  to  travel  about,  and 
is  in  a  greater  perplexity  than  before 
whether  to  spend  the  summer  in  Europe 
or  in  America,  the  novelties  of  which  are 
beginning  toexeite the  imagination.  This 
nomadism,  which  is  nothing  less  than 
society  on  wheels,  cannot  be  satirized 
as  a  whim  of  fashion;  it  has  a  serious 
cause  in  the  discovery  of  the  disease 
called  nervous  prostration,  which  de- 
mands for  its  cure  constant  change  of 
scene,  without  any  occupation.  Hender- 
son recognized  it,  but  he  said  that  person- 
ally he  had  no  time  to  indulge  in  it.  His 
summer  was  to  be  a  very  busy  one.  It 
was  impossible  to  take  Margaret  with  him 
on  li is  sudden  and  tedious  journeys  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  hut 
she  needed  a  change.  It  was  therefore 
arranged  that  after  a  visit  to  Brandon, 
she  should  pass  the  warm  months  with  the 
Arbusers  in  their  summer  home  at  Lenox-, 
with  a  month — the  right  month — in  the 
Eschelle  villa  at  Newport;  and  he  hoped 
never  to  be  long  absent  from  one  place  or 
the  other. 

Margaret  came  to  Brandon  at  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  just  at  the  season  when 
the  region  was  at  its  loveliest,  and  just 
when  its  society  was  making  preparations 
to  get  away  from  it  to  the  sea,  or  the 
mountains,  or  to  any  place  that  was  not 
home.  I  could  never  understand  why  a 
people  who  have  been  grumbling  about 
snow  and  frost  for  six  months,  and  long- 
ing for  genial  weather,  should  tlee  from  it 
as  soon  as  it  comes.  I  had  made  the  dis- 
covery, quite  by  chance — and  it  was  so 
novel  that  I  might  have  taken  out  a 
patent  on  it — that  if  one  has  a  comfort- 
able home  in  our  Northern  latitude,  he 
cannot  do  better  than  to  stay  in  it  when 
the  hum  of  the  mosquito  is  heard  in  the 
land,  and  the  mercury  is  racing  up  and 
down  the  scale  between  fifty  and  ninety. 
This  opinion,  however,  did  not  extend  be- 
yond our  little  neighborhood,  and  we  may 
be  said  to  have  had  the  summer  to  our- 
selves. 

I  fancied  that  the  neighborhood  had 
not  changed,  but  the  coming  of  Margaret 
showed  me  that  this  was  a  delusion.  No 
one  can  keep  in  the  same  place  in  life 
simply  by  standing  still,  and  the  events 
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of  the  past  two  years  had  wrought  a 
subtle  change  in  our  quiet.  Nothing  had 
been  changed  to  the  eye,  yet  something 
had  been  taken  away,  or  something  had 
been  added,  a  door  had  been  opened  into 
the  world.  Margaret  had  come  home, 
yet  I  fancied  it  was  not  the  home  to  her 
that  she  had  been  thinking  about.  Had 
she  changed? 

She  was  more  beautiful.  She  had  the 
air — I  should  hesitate  to  call  it  that  of  the 
fine  lady — of  assured  position,  something 
the  manner  of  that  greater  world  in  which 
the  possession  of  wealth  has  supreme  im- 
portance, but  it  was  scarcely  a  change  of 
manner  so  much  as  of  ideas  about  life 
and  of  the  things  valuable  in  it  gradual- 
ly showing  itself.  Her  delight  at  being 
again  with  her  old  friends  was  perfectly 
genuine,  and  she  had  never  appeared 
more  unselfish  or  more  affectionate.  If 
there  was  a  subtle  difference,  it  might 
very  well  be  in  us,  though  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  her  in  her  former 
role  of  teacher  and  simple  maiden,  with 
her  heart  in  the  little  concerns  of  our 
daily  life.  And  why  should  she  be  ex- 
pected to  go  back  to  that  stage?  Musi 
we  not  all  live  our  lives  ? 

Miss  Forsythe's  solicitude  about  Mar- 
garet was  mingled  with  a  curious  defer- 
ence, as  to  one  who  had  a  larger  experi- 
ence of  life  than  her  own.  The  girl  of  a 
year  ago  was  now  the  married  woman, 
and  was  invested  with  something  of  the 
dignity  that  Miss  Forsythe  in  her  pure 
imagination  attached  to  that  position. 
Without  yielding  any  of  her  opinions, 
this  idea  somehow  changed  her  relations 
to  Margaret;  a  little,  I  thought,  to  the 
amusement  of  Mrs.  Fletcher  and  the 
other  ladies,  to  whom  marriage  took  on  a 
less  mysterious  aspect.  It  arose  doubt- 
less from  a  renewed  sense  of  the  incom- 
pleteness of  her  single  life,  long  as  it  had 
been,  and  enriched  as  it  was  by  observa- 
tion. 

In  that  June  there  were  vexatious 
strikes  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
formidable  combinations  of  laboring- 
men,  demonstrations  of  trades -unions, 
and  the  exhibition  of  a  spirit  that  sharp- 
ly called  attention  to  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  wealth.  The  discontent  was 
attributed  in  some  quarters  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  extreme  luxury  and  reckless  liv- 
ing by  those  who  had  been  fortunate.  It 
was  even  said  that  the  strikes,  unreason- 
able and  futile  as  they  were,  and  most  in- 
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jurious  to  those  who  indulged  in  them, 
were  indirectly  caused  by  the  railway 
manipulation,  in  the  attempt  not  only  to 
crush  out  competition,  but  to  exact  exces- 
sive revenues  on  fictitious  values.  Resist- 
ance to  this  could  be  shown  to  be  blind, 
and  the  strikers  technically  in  the  wrong, 
yet  the  impression  gained  ground  that 
there  was  something  monstrously  wrong 
in  the  way  great  fortunes  were  accumu- 
lated, in  total  disregard  of  individual 
rights,  and  in  a  materialistic  spirit  that 
did  not  take  into  account  ordinary  hu- 
manity. For  it  was  not  alone  the  labor- 
ing class  that  was  discontented,  but  all 
over  the  country  those  who  lived  upon 
small  invested  savings,  widows  and  mi- 
nors, found  their  income  imperilled  by 
the  trickery  of  rival  operators  and  spec- 
ulators in  railways  and  securities,  who 
treated  the  little  private  accumulations 
as  mere  counters  in  the  games  they  were 
playing.  The  loss  of  dividends  to  them 
was  poorly  compensated  by  reflections 
upon  the  development  of  the  country,  and 
the  advantage  to  trade  of  great  consolida- 
tions, which  inured  to  the  benefit  of  half 
a  dozen  insolent  men. 

In  discussing  these  things  in  our  little 
parliament  we  were  not  altogether  un- 
prejudiced, it  must  be  confessed.  For.  to 
say  nothing  of  interests  of  Mr.  Morgan 
and  my  own.  which  seemed  in  some  dan- 
ger of  disappearing  for  the  "public  good." 
Mrs.  Fletcher's  little  fortune  was  nearly 
all  invested  in  that  sound  ''rock-bed"  rail- 
way in  the  Southwest  that  Mr.  Jerry  Hol- 
lowell  had  recently  taken  under  his  pater- 
nal care.  She  was  assured,  indeed,  that 
dividends  were  only  reserved  pending 
some  sort  of  reorganization,  which  would 
ultimately  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  the 
parties  concerned,  but  this  was  much  like 
telling  a  hungry  man  that  if  he  would 
possess  his  appetite  in  patience  he  would 
very  likely  have  a  splendid  dinner  next 
year.  Women  are  not  constituted  to  un- 
derstand this  sort  of  reasoning.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  in  our  general  talks  on  the 
situation  these  personalities  were  not  re- 
ferred to.  for.  although  Margaret  was  si- 
lent, it  was  plain  to  see  that  she  was  un- 

Morgan  liked  to  raise  questions  of  cas- 
uistry, such  as  that  whether  money  dis- 
honestly come,  by  could  be  accepted  for 
good  purposes. 

"  I  had  this  question  referred  to  me  the 
other  day."  he  said.     "  A  gambler,  not  a 


petty  cheater  in  cards,  but  a  man  who 
lias  a  splendid  establishment,  in  which  he 
has  amassed  a  fortune,  a  man  known  for 
his  liberality  and  good-fellowship  and  his 
interest  in  politics,  offered  the  president 
of  a  leading  college  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  endow  a  professorship.  Ought 
the  president  to  take  the  money,  knowing 
how  it  was  made  ?"' 

*"  Wouldn't  the  money  do  good — as 
much  good  as  any  other  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars?"  asked  Margaret. 

"Perhaps.  But  the  professorship  was 
to  bear  his  name,  and  what  would  be  the 
moral  effect  of  that  ?" 

'"Did  you  recommend  the  president  to 
take  the  money  if  he  could  get  it  without 
using  the  gambler's  name  ?" 

"I  am  not  saying  yet  what  I  advised. 
I  am  trying  to  get  your  views  on  a  gen- 
eral principle." 

"But  wouldn't  it  be  a  sneaking  thing 
to  take  a  man's  money  and  refuse  him  the 
credit  of  his  generosity?" 

"But  was  it  generosity  ?  Was  not  his 
object,  probably,  to  get  a  reputation  which 
his  whole  life  belied,  and  to  get  it  by  ob- 
literating the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong  ?" 

"But  isn't  it  a  compromising  distinc- 
tion." my  wife  asked,  "to  take  his  money 
without  his  name  ?  The  president  knows 
that  it  is  money  fraudulently  got,  that 
really  belongs  to  somebody  else.  And 
the  gambler  would  feel  that  if  the  presi- 
dent takes  it.  he  cannot  think  very  disap- 
provingly of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
acquired.  I  think  it  would  be  more  hon- 
est and  straightforward  to  take  his  name 
with  the  money."' 

"The  public  effect  of  connecting  the 
gambler's  name  with  the  college  would  be 
debasing."  said  Morgan ;  "but,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  every  charity  or  educational  in- 
stitution bound  to  scrutinize  the  source  of 
every  benefaction  ?  Isn't  it  better  that 
money,  however  acquired,  should  be  used 
for  a  good  purpose  than  a  bad  one  ?" 

"  That  is  a  question."  I  said.  "  that  is  a 
vital  one  in  our  present  situation,  and  the 
sophistry  of  it  puzzles  the  public.  What 
would  you  say  to  this  case?  A  man  no- 
toriously dishonest,  but  within  the  law. 
and  very  rich,  offered  a  princely  endow- 
ment to  a  college  very  much  in  need  of 
it.  The  sum  would  have  enabled  it  to  do 
a  great  work  in  education.  But  it  was 
intimated  that  the  man  would  expect  after 
a  while  to  be  made  one  of  the  trustees. 
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His  object,  of  course,  was  social  posi- 
|  Hon." 

"I  suppose,  of  course,"  Margaret  re- 
plied, "thai  the  college  couldn'1  aff< »rd 
that.    It  would  look  like  bribery." 

"  Wouldn't  he  be  satisfied  with  an 
LLP.  .'"  Morgan  asked. 

"  I  don't  see,"  my  wife  said,  "any  dif- 
I  ference  between  tlie  two  cases  stated  and 
I  that  of  the  stock  gambler,  whose  unscru- 
|  pulous  operations  have  ruined  thousands 
I  of  people,  who  founds  a  theological  semi- 
I  nary  with  the  gains  of  his  slippery  trans- 
i;  actions.     By  accepting  his  seminary,  the 
public  condones  his  conduct.  Another 
I  man,  with  the  same  shaky  reputation,  en- 
dows a  college.    Do  you  think  that  reli- 
gion and  education  are  benefited  in  the 
long-run  by  this?    It  seems  to  me  that 
*  the  public  is  gradually  losing  its  power  of 
discrimination  between  the  value  of  hon- 
esty and  dishonesty.     Real  respect  is  gone 
when  the  public  sees  that  a  man  is  able  to 
buy  it." 

This  was  a  hot  speech  for  my  wife  to 
make.  For  a  moment  Margaret  flamed 
up  under  it  with  her  old-time  indignation. 
I  could  see  it  in  her  ej-es,  and  then  she 
turned  red  and  confused,  and  at  length 
said,  "  But  wouldn't  you  have  rich  men  do 
good  with  their  money  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear;  but  I  would  not  have  them 
think  they  can  blot  out  by  their  liberality 
the  condemnation  of  the  means  by  which 
many  of  them  make  money.  That  is 
what  they  are  doing;  and  the  public  is 
getting  used  to  it." 

"Well,"  said  Margaret,  with  some 
warmth,  "  I  don't  know  that  they  are  any 
worse  than  the  stingy  saints  who  have 
made  their  money  by  saving,  and  act  as  if 
they  expected  to  carry  it  with  them." 

"Saints  or  sinners,  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  to  me,"  now  put  in  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  who  was  evidently  considering 
the  question  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  "  what  a  man  professes  if  he  founds 
a  hospital  for  indigent  women  out  of  the 
dividends  that  I  never  received." 

Morgan  laughed.  "Don't  you  think, 
Mrs.  Fletcher,  that  it  is  a  good  sign  of  the 
times  that  so  many  people  who  make 
money  rapidly  are  disposed  to  use  it  phil- 
anthropically  ?" 

"  It  may  be  for  them,  but  it  does  not 
console  me  much  just  now." 

"  But  you  don't  make  allowance  enough 
for  the  rich.  Perhaps  they  are  under 
a  necessity  of  doing  something.    I  was 


reading  this  morning  in  the  diary  of  old 
John  Ward,  of  St  rat  ford  on  . \  von,  this 
sentence,  '  It  was  a  saying  of  Navisson, 
a  lawyer,  that  no  man  could  be  valiant 
unless  li''  hazarded  his  body,  nor  rich  un- 
less he  hazarded  his  soul.'  " 

"Was  Navisson  a  modern  lawyer?"  I 
asked. 

"  No.    The  diary  is  dated  1648-1679." 
"I  thought  so." 

There  was  a  little  laugh  at  this,  and  the 
talk  drifted  off  into  a  consideration  of  the 
kind  of  conscience  that  enables  a  profes- 
sional man  to  espouse  a  cause  he  knows  to 
be  wrong  as  zealously  as  one  he  knows  to 
be  right,  a  talk  that  I  should  not  have 
remembered  at  all  except  for  Margaret's 
earnestness  in  insisting  that  she  did  not 
see  how  a  lawyer  could  take  up  the  dis- 
honest side. 

Before  Margaret  went  to  Lenox,  Hen 
derson  spent  a  few  days  with  us.  He 
brought  with  him  the  abounding  cheer- 
fulness and  the  air  of  a  prosperous  smil- 
ing world  that  attended  him  in  all  cir- 
cumstances. And  how  happy  Margaret 
was!  They  went  over  every  foot  of  the 
ground  on  which  their  brief  courtship 
had  taken  place,  and  heaven  knows  what 
joy  there  was  to  her  in  reviving  all  the 
tenderness  and  all  the  fear  of  it!  Busy 
as  Henderson  was,  pursued  by  hourly 
telegrams  and  letters,  we  could  not  but 
be  gratified  that  his  attention  to  her  was 
that  of  a  lover.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise, when  all  the  promise  of  the  girl  was 
realized  in  the  bloom  and  the  exquisite  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  woman  ?  Among  other 
things,  she  dragged  him  down  to  her  mis- 
sion in  the  city,  to  which  he  went  in  a 
laughing  and  bantering  mood.  When 
he  had  gone  away,  Margaret  ran  over 
to  my  wife,  bringing  in  her  hand  a  slip 
of  paper. 

"See  that  I1'  she  cried,  her  eyes  dancing 
with  pleasure.  It  was  a  check  for  a  thou- 
sand dollars.  "That  will  refurnish  the 
mission  from  top  to  bottom,"  she  said, 
"  and  run  it  for  a  year." 

"  How  generous  he  is!"  cried  my  wife- 
Margaret  did  not  reply,  but  she  looked  at 
the  check,  and  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

XV. 

The  Arbuser  cottage  at  Lenox  was  real- 
ly a  magnificent  villa.  Richardson  had 
built  it.  At  a  distance  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mediaeval  structure, with  its  low 
doorways,  picturesque  gables,  and  steep 
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roofs,  unci  in  its  situation  on  a  grille 
swell  of  green  turf  backed  by  native  for- 
est trees  it  imparted  to  the  landscape  an 
ancestral  tone  which  is  much  valued  in 
these  days.  But  near  to,  it  was  seen  to 
be  medievalism  adapted  to  the  sunny 
hospitality  of  our  summer  climate,  with 
generous  verandas  and  projecting  balco- 
nies shaded  by  gay  awnings,  and  within 
spacious,  opi-n  to  the  breezes,  and  from 
its  broad  windows  ottering  views  of  lawns 
and  (lower  beds  and  ornamental  trees,  of 
a  great  sweep  of  pastures  and  forests  and 
miniature  lakes,  with  graceful  and  re- 
poseful hills  on  the  horizon. 

It.  was.  in  short,  the  modern  idea  of 
country  simplicity.  The  passion  for 
country  life,  which  has  been  in  decadence 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  has  again  be- 
come the  fashion.  Nature,  which,  left  to 
itself,  is  a  little  ragged,  not  to  say  monot- 
onous and  tiresome,  is  discovered  to  be  a 
valuable  ally  for  aid  in  passing  the  time 
when  art  is  able,  to  make  portions  of  it 
exclusive.  What  the  Arbusers  wanted 
was  a  simple  home  in  the  country,  and 
in  obtaining  it  they  were  indulging  a 
sentiment  of  returning  to  the  primitive 
life  of  their  father,  who  had  come  to  the 
city  from  a  hill  farm,  and  had  been  too 
busy  all  his  life  to  recur  to  the  tastes  of 
his  boyhood.  At  least  that  was  the  the- 
ory of  his  daughters;  but  the  old  gentle- 
man had  a  horror  of  his  early  life,  and 
could  scarcely  be  dragged  away  from  the 
city  even  in  the  summer.  He  would  no 
doubt  have  been  astonished  at  the  lofty 
and  substantial  stone  stables,  the  long 
range  of  greenhouses,  and  at  a  farm 
which  produced  nothing  except  lawns 
and  flower  beds,  ornamental  fields  of  clo- 
ver, avenues  of  trees,  lawn  tennis  grounds, 
and  a  few  Alderneys  tethered  to  feed 
among  the  trees,  where  their  beauty  would 
heighten  the  rural  and  domestic  aspect  of 
the  scene.  The  Arbusers  liked  to  come 
to  this  place  as  early  as  possible  to  escape 
the  society  exactions  of  the  city.  That 
was  another  theory  of  theirs.  All  their 
set  in  the  city  met  there  for  the  same  pur- 
Ma  rgaret  was  welcomed  with  open  arms. 
We  have  been  counting  the  days," 
said  the  elder  of  the  sisters.  "Your  lug- 
gage has  come,  your  rooms  are  all  ready, 
and  your  coachman,  who  has  been  here 
some  days,  says  that  the  horses  need  ex- 
ercise. Everybody  is  here,  and  we  need 
you  for  a  hundred  things." 


"  You  are  very  kind.  It  is  so  charming 
here.  I  knew  it  would  be,  but  I  couldn't 
bear  to  shorten  my  visit  in  Brandon." 

"  Your  aunt  must  miss  you  very  much. 
Is  she  well  ?" 
Perfectly." 

"Wouldn't  she  have  come  with  you? 
I've  a  mind  to  telegraph." 

"  I  think  not.  She  is  wedded  to  quiet, 
and  goes  away  from  her  little  neighbor- 
hood with  reluctance." 

So  Brandon  was  a  little  dull  ?"  said 
Miss  Arbuser,  with  a  shrewd  guess  at  the 
truth. 

"Oh  no,"  quickly  replied  Margaret, 
shrinking  a  little  from  what  was  in  her 
own  mind;  "it  was  restful  and  delight- 
ful :  but  you  know  that  we  New  England 
people  take  life  rather  seriously,  and  in- 
quire into  the  reason  of  things,  and  want 
an  object  in  life." 

"A  very  good  thing  to  have,"  answer- 
ed this  sweet  woman  of  the  world,  whose 
object  was  to  go  along  pleasantly  and  en- 
joy it. 

"  But  to  have  it  all  the  time!"  Marga- 
ret suggested,  lightly,  as  she  ran  upstairs. 
But  even  in  this  suggestion  she  was  con- 
scious of  a  twinge  of  disloyalty  to  her  for- 
mer self.  Deep  down  in  her  heart,  coming 
to  the  atmosphere  of  Lenox  was  a  relief 
from  questionings  that  alittle  disturbed  her 
at  her  old  home,  and  she  was  indignant  at 
herself  that  it  should  be  so,  and  then  in- 
dignant at  the  suggestions  that  put  her 
out  of  humor  with  herself.  Was  it  a  sin, 
she  said,  to  be  happy  and  prosperous  ? 

On  her  dressing-table  was  a  letter  from 
her  husband.  He  was  detained  in  the 
city  by  a  matter  of  importance.  Ee 
scratched  only  a  line,  to  catch  the  mail, 
during  a  business  interview.  It  was  real- 
ly only  a  business  interview,  and  had  no 
sort  of  relation  to  Lenox  or  the  summer 
gaiety  there. 

Ib-nderson  was  in  his  private  office. 
The  clerks  in  the  outer  offices,  in  the 
neglige  of  summer  costumes,  winked  to 
each  other  as  they  saw  old  Jerry  Hollo- 
well  enter  and  make  his  way  to  the  inner 
room  unannounced.  Something  was  in 
the  wind. 

"  Well,  old  man,"  said  Uncle  Jerry,  in 
the  cheeriest  manner,  coming  in,  deposit- 
ing his  hat  on  the  table  and  taking  a  seat 
opposite  Henderson,  "we  seem  to  have 
stirred  up  the  animals." 

"Only  a  little  Hurry,"  replied  Hender- 
son, laying  down  his  pen  and  folding  a 
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note  he  had  just  finished;  "they'll  come 
to  reason." 

"  They've  got  to. "  Mi-.  Hollo  well  drew 
out  a  big  bandanna  and  mopped  his  Invit- 
ed face.  "  I've  just  got  a  letter  from  Jor- 
kins.  There's  l  lie  certilieates  that  make  up 
the  two-thirds  —more  than  we  need,  any- 
way.    No  daw  about  that,  is  there  ?" 

"  No.  I'll  put  these  witli  the  balance 
in  the  safe.  It's  all  right,  if  Jorkins  has 
been  discreet.  It  may  make  a  newspaper 
scandal  if  they  get  hold  of  his  opera- 
tions." 

"Oh,  Jorkins  is  close.  But  he  is  a  little 
overworked.  I  don't  know  but  it  would 
do  him  good  to  have  a  little  nervous  pros- 
tration, and  go  abroad  for  a  while." 

''I  guess  it  would  do  Jorkins  good  to 
take  a  turn  in  Europe  for  a  year  or  so." 

" '  Well,  you  write  to  him.  Give  him 
a  sort  of  commission  to  see  the  English 
bondholders  and  explain  the  situation. 
They  will  appreciate  that  half  a  loaf  is 
bet  tor  than  no  bread.  Wh.it  b<  »1  hits  me 
is  the  way  the  American  bondholders 
take  it.    They  kick." 

"  Let  'em  kick.  The  public  don't  care 
for  a  few  soreheads  and  impracticables 
in  an  operation  that  is  going  to  open  up 
the  whole  Southwest.  I've  an  appoint- 
ment with  one  of  them  this  morning.  He 
ought  to  be  here  now." 

At  the  moment  Henderson's  private 
secretary  entered  and  laid  on  the  table 
the  card  of  Mr.  John  Hopper,  who  was 
invited  to  come  in  at  once.  Mr.  Hopper 
was  a  man  of  fifty,  with  iron-gray  hair, 
a  heavy  mustache,  and  a  smooth-shaven 
chin  that  showed  resolution.  In  dress 
and  manner  his  appearance  was  that  of 
the  shrewd  city  capitalist,  quiet  and  de- 
termined, who  is  neither  to  be  deceived 
nor  bullied.  With  a  courteous  greeting 
to  both  the  men,  whom  he  knew  well,  he 
took  a  seat  and  stated  his  business. 

''I  have  called  to  see  you,  Mr.  Hender- 
son.about  the  bonds  of  the  A.  and  B.,  and 
I  am  glad  to  find  Mr.  Hollowell  here 
also." 

"  What  amount  do  you  represent,  Mr. 
Hopper  ?"  asked  Henderson. 

"  With  my  own  and  my  friends,  alto- 
gether, rising  a  million.  What  do  you 
propose  ?" 

"  You  got  our  circular  ?" 

"Yes,  and  we  don't  accept  the  terms." 

"I'm  sorry.  It  is  the  best  that  we 
could  do." 

"That  is,  the  best  you  would  do!" 


"Pardon  me.  Mr.  Hopper,  the  best,  we 
could  do  under  the  circumstances.  We 
gave  you  your  option,  to  scale  down 
on  a  fair  estimate  of  the  earnings  of  the 
short  line  (the  A.  and  B.),  or  to  surrender 
your  local  bonds  and  take  new  ones 
covering  the  whole  consolidation,  or,  as 
is  of  course  in  your  discretion,  to  hold  on 
and  take  the  chances." 

"  Which  your  operations  have  practi- 
cally destroyed." 

"Not  at  all,  Mr.  Hopper.  We  offer 
you  a  much  better  security  on  the  whole 
system  instead  of  a  local  road." 

"  And  you  mean  to  tell  me, Mr.  Hender- 
son, that  it  is  for  our  advantage  to  ex- 
change a  seven  per  cent,  bond  on  a  road 
that  has  always  paid  its  dividends  prompt- 
ly for  a  four  and  a  half  on  a  system  that 
is  manipulated  nobody  knows  how  ?  I 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  it  looks  to  out- 
siders as  if  there  was  crookedness  some- 
where." 

"That  is  a  rather  rough  charge,  Mr. 
Hopper,"  said  Henderson,  with  a  smile. 

"But  we  are  to  understand  that  if  we 
do  not  accept  your  terms,  it's  a  freeze 
out?" 

"You  are  to  understand  that  we  want 
to  make  the  best  arrangement  possible  for 
all  parties  in  interest." 

"How  some  of  those  interests  were  ac- 
quired may  be  a  question  for  the  courts," 
replied  Mr.  Hopper,  resolutely.  "When 
we  put  our  money  in  good  seven  per  cent, 
bonds,  we  propose  to  inquire  into  the  right 
of  anybody  to  demand  that  we  shall  ex- 
change them  for  four  and  a  half  per  cents., 
on  other  security." 

"Perfectly  right,  Mr.  Hopper,"  said 
Henderson,  with  imperturbable  good-hu- 
mor ;  "  the  transfer  books  are  open  to  your 
inspection." 

"Well,  we  prefer  to  hold  on  to  our 
bonds." 

"And  wait  for  dividends,"  interposed 
Hollowell. 

Mr.  Hopper  turned  to  the  speaker. 
"And  while  we  are  waiting  we  propose  to 
inquire  what  has  become  of  the  surplus 
of  the  A.  and  B.  The  bondholders  had 
the  first  claim  on  that  surplus." 

"And  we  propose  to  protect  it.  See 
here,  Mr.  Hopper,"  continued  Uncle  Jer- 
ry, with  a  most  benevolent  expression, 
"I  needn't  tell  you  that  investments  ilue- 
tuate — the  Lord  knows  mine  do!  The  A. 
and  B.  was  a  good  road.  I  know  that. 
But  it  was  going  to  be  paralleled.  We'd 
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got  to  parallel  it  to  make  our  Southwest 
connections.  If  we  had,  you'd  have  wait- 
ed till  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  freezes  over  be- 
fore you  got  any  dividends.  Instead  of 
that,  we  took  it  into  our  system,  and  it's 
being  put  on  a  permanent  basis.  It's  a 
little  ineonvenient  for  holders,  and  they 
have  got  to  stand  a  little  shrinkage,  but 
in  the  long  run  it  will  be  better  for  ev- 
erybody. The  little  road  couldn't  stand 
alone,  and  the  day  of  big  dividends  is 
about  over. " 

•'That  explanation  may  satisfy  you, 
Mr.  Hollowell,  but  it  don't  give  us  our 
money,  and  I  notify  you  that  we  shall 
eany  the  matter  into  the  courts.  Good- 
morning.  " 

When  Mr.  Hopper  had  gone,  the  two 
developers  looked  at  each  other  a  moment 
seriously. 

"Hopper 'II  light,"  Hollowell  said  at 
last. 

"And  we  have  got  the  surplus  to  fight 
him  with,"  replied  Henderson. 

"That's  so,"  and  Uncle  Jerry  chuckled 
to  himself.  "The  rats  that  are  on  the  in- 
side of  the  crib  are  a  good  deal  better  off 
than  the  rats  on  the  outside." 

"The  reporter  of  The  Planet  wants  five 
minutes,"  announced  the  secretary,  open- 
ing the  door.  Henderson  told  him  to  let 
him  in. 

The  reporter  was  a  spruce  young  gen- 
tleman, in  a  loud  summer  suit,  with  a  rose 
in  his  button-hole,  and  the  air  of  assur- 
ance which  befits  the  commissioner  of  the 
public  curiosity. 

"  I  am  sent  by  The  Planet"  said  the 
young  man,  "to  show  you  this  and  ask 
you  if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  it." 

"  What  is  it '."  asked  Henderson. 

"It's  about  the  A.  and  B." 

"  Very  well.  There  is  the  President, 
Mr.  Hollowell.     Show  it  to  him." 

The  reporter  produced  a,  long  printed 
slip  and  handed  it  to  Uncle  Jerry,  who 
took  it  and  began  to  read.  As  his  eye 
ran  down  the  column  he  was  apparently 
more  and  more  interested,  and  he  let  it,  be 
shown  on  his  face  that  he  was  surprised, 
and  even  a  little  astonished.  When  he 
had  finished,  he  said  : 

"  Well,  my  young  friend,  how  did  you 
get  bold  of  this  ?" 

"Oh,  we  have  a  way."  said  the  report- 
er, twirling  his  straw  hat  by  the  elastic, 
and  looking  more  knowing  than  old  Jerry 
himself. 

"So  I  see,"  replied  Jerry,  with  an  ad- 


miring smile.  "There  is  nothing  that 
you  newspaper  folks  don't  find  out.  It 
beats  the  devil.'' 

"Is  it  true,  sir?"  said  the  young  gen- 
tleman elated  w ith  this  recognition  of  his 
own  shrewdness. 

"  It,  is  so  true  that  there  is  no  fun  in  it. 
I  don't  see  how  the  devil  you  got  hold  of 
it." 

"Have  you  any  explanations?" 

"No.  I  guess  not,"  said  Uncle  Jerry, 
musingly.  "  If  it  is  to  come  out,  I'd  rath- 
er 77/c  Planet  would  have  it  than  any 
other  paper.  It's  got  some  sense.  No; 
print  it.  It  '11  be  a  big  beat  for  your  pa- 
per. While  you  are  about  it — I  s'pose 
you'll  print  it  anyway?"  (the  reporter 
nodded) — "  you  might  as  well  have  the 
whole  story." 

"  Certainly.  We'd  like  to  have  it  right. 
What  is  wrong  about  it?" 

"Oh,  nothing  but  some  details.  You 
have  got  it  substantially.  There's  a  word 
or  twoand  a  date  you  are  outon,  naturally 
enough,  and  there  are  t  wo  or  three  little 
things  that  would  be  exactly  true  if  they 
were  differently  stated." 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  what 
they  are  ?" 

"No,"  said  Jerry,  with  a  little  reluc- 
tance; "might  as  well  have  it  all  out — 
eh,  Henderson  ?" 

And  the  old  man  took  his  pencil  and 
changed  some  dates  and  a  name  or  two, 
and  gave  to  some  of  the  sentences  a  turn 
that  seemed  to  the  reporter  only  another 
way  of  saying  the  same  thing. 

"There,  that  is  all  I  know.  Give  my 
respects  to  Mr.  Goss." 

When  the  commissioner  had  with- 
drawn, Uncle  Jerry  gave  vent  to  a  long 
whistle.  Then  he  rose  suddenly  and  call- 
ed to  the  secretary,  "Tell  that  reporter  to 
come  back."    The  reporter  reappeared. 

"I  was  just  thinking,  and  you  can  tell 
Mr.  Goss,  that  now  you  have  got  on  to  this 
thing,  you  might  as  well  keep  the  lead  on 
it.  The  public  is  interested  in  what  we 
are  doing  in  the  Southwest,  and  if  you, 
or  some  other  bright  fellow  who  has  got 
eyes  in  his  head,  will  go  down  there,  he 
will  see  something  that  will  astonish  him. 
i  in  going  to-morrow  in  my  private  car, 
and  if  you  could  go  along,  I  assure  you  a 
good  time.  I  want  you  to  see  for  your- 
self, and  I  guess  you  would.  Don't  take 
my  word.  I  can't  give  you  any  passes, 
and  I  know  you  don't,  want  any,  but  you 
can  just  get  into  my  private  car  and  no 
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expense  to  anybody,  and  see  all  there  is 
to  l>o  seen.  Ask  (Joss,  and  let  me  know 
to-n  ight. " 

The  young  fellow  went  off  feeling- 
several  inches  higher  than  when  he  came 
in.  Such  is  the  power  of  a  good  address, 
and  such  is  the  omnipotence  of  the  great 
organ.  Mr.  Jerry  Hollowell  sat  down  and 
began  to  fan  himself.  It  was  very  hot  in 
the  office. 

"Seems  to  me  it's  lunch-time.  Great 
Scott  !  what  a  lot  of  time  I  used  to  waste 
fighting-  the  newspapers!  That  thing 
would  have  played  the  devil,  as  it  stood. 
It  will  be  comparatively  harmless  now. 
It  will  make  a  little  talk,  but  there,  is 
nothing  to  get  hold  of.  Queer,  about  the 
difference  of  a  word  or  two.  Come,  old 
man.  I'm  thirsty." 

"  Uncle  Jerry,"  said  Henderson,  taking 
his  arm  as  they  went  out,  "you  ought  to 
be  President  of  the  United  States." 

"The  salary  is  too  small,"  said  Lncle 
Jerry. 

Of  all  this  there  was  nothing  to  write 
to  Margaret,  who  was  passing  her  time 
agreeably  in  the  Berkshire  hills,  a  little 
impatient  for  her  husband's  arrival,  post- 
poned from  day  to  day,  and  full  of  sym- 
pathy for  him,  condemned  to  the  hot  city 
and  the  harassment  of  a  business  the 
magnitude  of  which  gave  him  the  obliga- 
tions and  the  character  of  a  public  man. 
Henderson  sent  her  instead  a  column  from 
The  Planet  devoted  to  a  description  of  his 
private  library.  Mr.  Goss,  the  editor, 
who  was  college  bred,  had  been  round  to 
talk  with  Henderson  about  the  Southwest 
trip,  and  the  conversation  drifting  into 
other  matters.  Henderson  had  taken  from 
his  desk  and  shown  him  a  rare  old  book 
which  he  had  picked  up  the  day  before  in 
a  second-hand  shop.  This  led  to  further 
talk  about  Henderson's  hobby,  and  the 
editor  had  asked  permission  to  send  a  re- 
porter down  to  make  a  note  of  Hender- 
son's collection.  It  would  make  a  good 
midsummer  item,  "The  Stock  Broker  in 
Literature,"  "The  Private  Tastes  of  a 
Millionaire,"  etc.  The  column  got  con- 
densed into  a  portable  paragraph,  and 
went  the  rounds  of  the  press,  and  changed 
the  opinions  of  a  good  many  people  about 
the  great  operator — he  wasn't  altogether 
devoted  to  vulgar  money-making.  Uncle 
Jerry  himself  read  the  column  with  ap- 
preciation of  its  value.  "It  diverts  the 
public  mind,"  he  said.  He  himself  had 
recently  diverted  the  public  mind  by  the 


gift  of  a  bell  to  the  Norembega  Theolo- 
gical (colored)  Institute,  and  the  para- 
graph announcing  the  fact  conveyed  the 
impression  that  while  Uncle  Jerry  was  a 
canny  old  customer,  his  heart  was  on  the 
right  side.  "There  are  worse  men  than 
Uncle  Jerry  who  are  not  worth  a  cent." 
was  one  of  the  humorous  paragraphs 
tacked  on  to  the  item. 

Margaret  was  not  alone  in  finding  the 
social  atmosphere  of  Lenox  as  congenial 
as  its  natural  beauties.  Mrs.  Laflamme 
declared  that  it  was  the  perfection  of  ex- 
istence for  a  couple  of  months,  one  in 
early  summer  and  another  in  the  golden 
autumn  with  its  pathetic  note  of  the  fall- 
ing curtain  dropping  upon  the  dream  of 
youth.  Mrs.  Laflamme  was  not  a  senti- 
mental person,  but  she  was  capable  of 
drifting  for  a  moment  into  a  poetic  mood 
— a  great  charm  in  a  woman  of  her  viva- 
city and  air  of  the  world.  Margaret  re- 
membered her  very  distinctly,  although 
she  had  only  exchanged  a  word  with  her 
at  the  memorable  dinner  in  New  York 
when  Henderson  had  revealed  her  feel- 
ings to  herself.  Mrs.  Laflamme  had  the 
immense  advantage — it  seemed  so  to  her 
after  live  years  of  widowhood — of  being  a 
widow  on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty-five.  If 
she  had  lost  some  illusions,  she  had  gain- 
ed a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  and  she  had 
no  feverish  anxiety  about  what  life  would 
bring  her.  Although  she  would  not  put 
it  in  this  way  to  herself,  she  could  look 
about  her  deliberately,  enjoying  the  pros- 
pect, and  please  herself.  Her  position  had 
two  advantages — experience  and  opportu- 
nity. A  young  woman  unmarried,  she 
said,  always  has  the  uneasy  sense  of  the 
possibility — well,  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
slang,  and  she  said  it  with  the  merriest 
laugh — the  possibility  of  being  left.  A 
day  or  two  after  Margaret's  arrival  she 
had  driven  around  to  call  in  her  dog- 
cart, looking  as  fresh  as  a  daisy  in  her 
sun-hat.  Her  seat  was  shared,  but  she 
held  the  reins,  by  Mr.  Fox  McNaughton, 
the  most  useful  man  in  the  village,  indis- 
pensable indeed,  a  bachelor,  with  no  in- 
tentions, no  occupation,  no  ambition  (ex- 
cept to  lead  the  german),  who  could  mix 
a  salad,  brew  a  punch,  organize  a  picnic, 
and  chaperon  anything  in  petticoats  with 
entire  propriety,  without  regard  to  age. 
And  he  had  a  position  of  social  authority. 
This  eminence  Mr.  Fox  McNaughton  had 
attained  by  always  doing  the  correct 
thing.     The  obligation  of  society  to  such 
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men  is  never  enough  acknowledged. 
While  they  are  trusted  and  used  and 
worked  to  death,  one  is  apt  to  hear  them 
spoken  of  in  a  deprecatory  tone. 

••  You  hold  the  reins  a  moment,  please. 
No,  I  don't  want  any  help,"  she  said,  as 
she  jumped  down  with  an  elastic  spring, 
and  introduced  him  to  Margaret.  "I've 
got  Mr.  McNaughton  in  training,  and  am 
thinking  of  bringing  him  out." 

She  walked  in  with  Margaret,  who  had 
been  sitting  on  the  veranda,  chatting  all 
the  while  about  the  view  and  the  house 
and  the  divine  weather. 

' '  And  your  husband  has  not  come  yet  ?" 

"  lie  may  come  auy  day.  I  think  busi- 
ness might  suspend  in  the  summer." 

"'So  do  I.  But  then,  what  would  be- 
come of  Lenox  ?  It  is  rather  hard  on  the 
men,  only  I  dare  say  they  like  it.  Don't 
you  think  Mr.  Henderson  would  like  a 
place  here  ?" 

"He  cannot  help  being  pleased  with 
the  place." 

"  I'm  sure  he  would  if  you  are.  I  have 
hardly  seen  him  since  that  evening  at  the 
Stotts.  Can  I  tell  you  ?  I  almost  had 
five  minutes  of  envy  that  evening.  You 
won't  mind  it  in  such  an  old  woman  ?" 

"I  should  rather  trust  your  heart  than 
your  age.  Mrs.  Laflamme,"  said  Margaret, 
with  a  laugh. 

'"Yes,  my  heart  is  as  old  as  my  face. 
But  I  had  a  feeling,  seeing  you  walk  away 
that  evening  into  the  conservatory.  I 
knew  what  was  coming.  I  think  I  have 
discovered  a  great  secret,  Mrs.  Henderson 
—to  be  able  to  live  over  again  in  other 
people.  By-the-way,  what  has  become  of 
that  quiet  Englishman,  Mr.  Lyon  ?" 

"He  has  come  into  his  title.  He  is  the 
Earl  of  Chisholm." 

"Dear  me,  how  stupid  in  us  not  to  have 
taken  a  sense  of  that!  And  the  Eschelles, 
do  you  know  anything  of  the  Eschelles?" 

"  Yes;  they  are  at  their  house  in  New- 
port." 

"  Do  you  think  there  was  anything 
between  Miss  Eschelle  and  Mr.  Lyon  ?  I 
saw  Ikt  afterward  several  times." 

Nol  that  I  ever  heard.  Miss  Eschelle 
says  that  she  is  thoroughly  American  in 
her  tastes." 

"Then  her  tastes  are  not  quite  con- 
formed to  her  style.  That  girl  might  be 
anything  -  Queen  of  Spain,  or  coryphee 
in  the  opera  ballet.  She  is  clever  as 
clever.  One  always  expects  to  hear  of 
her  as  the  heroine  of  an  adventure." 


"  Didn't  you  say  you  knew  her  in  Eu- 
rope ?" 

"No.  We  heard  of  her  and  her  mo- 
ther everywhere.  She  was  very  inde- 
pendent. She  had  the  sort  of  reputation 
to  excite  curiosity.  But  I  noticed  that 
the  men  in  New  York  were  a  little  afraid 
of  her.  She  is  a  woman  who  likes  to 
drive  very  near  the  edge." 

Mrs.  Laflamme  rose.  "I  must  not 
keep  Mr.  McNaughton  waiting  for  any 
more  of  my  gossip.  We  expect  you  and 
the  Misses  Arbuser  this  afternoon.  I 
warn  you  it  will  be  dull.  I  should  like 
to  hear  of  some  summer  resort  where  the 
men  are  over  sixteen  and  under  sixty." 

Mrs.  Laflamme  liked  to  drive  near  the 
edge  as  much  as  Carmen  did,  and  this 
piquancy  was  undeniably  an  attraction  in 
her  case.  But  there  was  this  difference 
between  the  two:  there  was  a  confidence 
that  Mrs.  Laflamme  would  never  drive 
over  the  edge,  whereas  no  one  could  tell 
what  sheer  Carmen  might  not  suddenly 
take.  A  woman's  reputation  is  almost  as 
much  affected  by  the  expectation  of  what 
she  may  do  as  by  anything  she  has  done. 
It  was  Fox  McNaughton  who  set  up  the 
dictum  that  a  woman  may  do  almost  any- 
thing if  it  is  known  that  she  draws  a  line 
somewhere. 

The  lawn  party  was  not  at  all  dull  to 
Margaret.  In  the  first  place,  she  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  Henderson's 
name  was  becoming  very  well  known, 
and  it  was  natural  that  the  splendor  of 
his  advancing  fortune  should  be  reflected 
in  the  person  of  his  young  wife,  whose 
loveliness  was  enhanced  by  her  simple 
enjoyment  of  the  passing  hour.  Then 
the  toilets  of  the  women  were  so  fresh  and 
charming,  the  colors  grouped  so  prettily 
on  the  greensward,  the  figures  of  the  slen- 
der girls  playing  at  tennis  or  lounging  on 
the  benches  under  the  trees  recalled  scenes 
from  the  classic  poets.  It  was  all  so  rich 
and  refined.  Nor  did  she  miss  the  men 
of  military  age,  whose  absence  Mrs.  La- 
flamme had  deplored,  for  she  thought  of 
her  husband.  And,  besides,  she  found 
even  the  college  boys  (who  were  always 
spoken  of  as  men)  amusing,  and  the  eld- 
erly gentlemen  —  upon  whom  watering- 
place  society  throws  much  responsibility 
—  gallant,  facetious,  complimentary,  and 
active  in  whatever  was  afoot.  Their  boy- 
ishness, indeed,  contrasted  with  the  gravi- 
ty of  the  undergraduates,  who  took  them- 
selves very  seriously,  were  civil  to  the 
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young1  ladies,  confidential  with  the  mar- 
ried women,  and  had  generally  a  certain 
reserve  and  dignity  which  belong  to  per- 
sons upon  whom  such  heavy  responsibil- 
ity rests.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  men 
who  looked  bored  and  women  who  were 
listless,  missing  the  stimulus  of  any  per- 
sonal interest,  but  the  scene  was  so  ani- 
mated, the  weather  so  propitious,  that,  on 
the  whole,  a  person  must  be  very  cynical 
not  to  find  the  occasion  delightful. 

There  was  a  young  novelist  present 
whose  first  story.  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
Me,  had  made  a  hit  the  last  season.  It 
was  thought  to  take  a  profound  hold  upon 
life,  because  it  was  a  book  that  could  not 
be  read  aloud  in  a  mixed  company.  Mar- 
garet was  very  much  interested  in  him, 
although  Mr.  Summers  Bass  was  not  her 
idea  of  an  imaginative  writer.  He  was  a 
stout  young  gentleman,  with  very  black 
hair  and  small  black  eyes,  to  which  it,  was 
difficult  to  give  a  melancholy  cast  even 
by  a  habitual  frown.  Mr.  Bass  dressed 
himself  scrupulously  in  the  fashion,  was 
very  exact  in  his  pronunciation,  careful 
about  his  manner,  and  had  the  air  of  a 
little  weariness,  of  the  responsibility  of 
one  looking  at  life.  It  was  only  at  rare 
moments  that  his  face  expressed  intensity 
of  feeling. 

"  It  is  a  very  pretty  scene.  I  suppose, 
Mr.  Bass,  that  you  are  making  studies." 
said  Margaret,  by  way  of  opening  a  con- 
versation. 

"No;  hardly  that.  One  must  always 
observe.  It  gets  to  be  a  habit.  The 
thing  is  to  see  reality  under  appear- 
ances."' 

"Then  you  would  call  yourself  a  real- 
ist." 

Mr.  Bass  smiled.  "That  is  a  slang 
term,  Mrs.  Henderson.  What  you  want 
is  nature,  color,  passion — to  pierce  the  ar- 
tificialities." 

"But  you  must  describe  appearance." 

"Certainly,  to  an  extent,  form,  action, 
talk  as  it  is,  even  trivialities —especially 
the  trivialities,  for  life  is  made  up  of  the 
trivial." 

"But  suppose  that  does  not  interest 
me  V 

"Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Henderson,  that  is 
because  you  are  used  to  the  conventional, 
the  selected.  Nature  is  always  interest- 
ing." 

"  I  do  not  find  it  so." 
"No?    Nature  has  been  covered  up. 
It  has  been    idealized.     Look  yonder," 
Voi-.  LXXIX.-No.  473.-68 


and  Mr.  Bass  pointed  across  the  lawn. 
"See  that  young  woman  upon  whom  the 
sunlight  falls  standing  waiting  her  turn. 
See  the  quivering  of  the  eyelids,  the  heav- 
ing of  the  chest,  the  opening  lips;  note 
the  curve  of  her  waist  from  the  shoulder, 
and  the  line  rounding  into  the  fall  of  the 
folds  of  the  Austrian  cashmere.  I  try  to 
saturate  myself  with  that  form,  to  im- 
press myself  with  her  every  attitude  and 
gesture,  her  color,  her  movement,  and 
then  I  shall  imagine  the  form  under  the 
influence  of  passion.  Every  detail  will 
tell.  1  do  not  find  unimportant  the  tie 
of  her  shoe.    The  picture  will  be  life," 

"But  suppose, Mr.  Bass,  when  you  come 
to  speak  with  her,  you  find  that  she  has 
no  ideas,  and  talks  slang." 

"All  the  better.  It  shows  what  we 
are,  what  our  society  is.  And  besides, 
Mrs.  Henderson,  nearly  everybody  has 
the  capacity  of  being  wicked;  that  is  to 
say,  of  expressing  emotion." 

"  You  take  a  gloomy  view.  Mr.  Bass." 

"  I  take  no  view,  Mrs.  Henderson.  My 
ambition  is  to  record.  It  will  not  help 
matters  by  pretending  that  people  are  bet- 
ter than  they  are." 

"Well,  Mr.  Bass,  you  may  be  quite 
right,  but  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  spoil 
my  enjoyment  of  this  lovely  scene,"  said 
Margaret,  moving  away. 

Mr.  Bass  watched  her  until  she  disap- 
peared, and  then  entered  in  his  note-book 
a  phrase  for  future  use — "The  prosperous 
propriety  of  a  pretty  plutocrat."  He  was 
gathering  materials  for  his  forth-coming 
book,  The  Last  Sigh  of  the  Prude. 

The  whole  world  knows  how  delightful 
Lenox  is.  It  even  has  a  club  where  the 
men  can  take  refuge  from  the  exactions 
of  society,  as  in  the  city.  The  town  is 
old  enough  to  have  "histories";  there  is 
a  romance  attached  to  nearly  every  es- 
tate, a  tragedy  of  beauty,  and  money,  and 
disappointment;  great  writers  have  lived 
here,  families  whose  names  were  connect- 
ed with  our  early  politics  and  diplomacy; 
there  is  a  tradition  of  a  society  of  wit  and 
letters,  of  women  whose  charms  were  en- 
hanced by  a  spice  of  adventure,  of  men 
whose  social  brilliancy  ended  in  misan- 
thropy. All  this  gave  a  background  of 
distinction  to  the  present  gaiety,  luxury, 
and  adaptation  of  the  unsurpassed  loveli- 
ness of  nature  to  the  refined  fashion  of 
the  age. 

Here,  if  anywhere,  one  could  be  above 
worry,  above  the  passion  of  envy.  For 
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did  not  every  new  '•improvement"  and 
every  new  refinement  in  living  add  to  the 
importance  of  every  member  of  this  fa- 
vored community  ?  Eur  Margaret  it  was 
all  a  pageant  of  beauty.  The  Misses  Ar- 
buser  talked  about  the  quality  of  the  air, 
the  variety  of  the  scenery,  the  exhilara- 
tion of  the  drives,  the  freedom  from  noise 
and  dust,  the  country  quiet.  There  were 
the  morning  calls,  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  reading  clubs,  the  tennis  parties,  the 
afternoon  teas,  combined  with  charming 
drives  from  one  elegant  place  to  another, 
the  siestas,  the  idle  swinging  in  ham- 
mocks with  the  latest  magazine  from 
which  to  get  a  topic  for  dinner,  the  mild 
excitement  of  a  tete-a-tete  which  might 
discover  congenial  tastes  or  run  on  into 
an  interesting  attachment.  Half  the 
charm  of  life,  says  a  philosopher,  is  in 
these  personal  experiments. 

When  Henderson  came,  as  he  did  sev- 
eral times  for  a  few  days,  Margaret's  hap- 
piness was  complete.  She  basked  in  the 
sun  of  his  easy  enjoyment  of  life.  She 
liked  to  take  him  about  with  her.  and  see 
the  welcome  in  all  companies  of  a  man 
so  handsome,  so  natural  and  cordial,  as 
her  husband.  Especially  did  she  like  the 
consideration  in  which  he  was  evidently 
held  at  the  club,  where  the  members  gath- 
ered about  him  to  listen  to  his  racy  talk 
and  catch  points  about  the  market.  She 
liked  to  think  that  he  was  not  a  women's 
man.  He  gave  her  his  version  of  some 
recent  transactions  that  had  been  com- 
mented on  in  the  newspapers,  and  she 
was  indignant  over  the  insinuations  about 
him.  It  was  the  price,  he  said,  that  ev- 
erybody had  to  pay  for  success.  Why 
shouldn't  he.  she  reflected,  make  money? 
Everybody  would  if  he  could:  and  no 
one  knew  how  generous  he  was.  If  she 
had  been  told  that  the  family  of  Jerry 
Hollowell  thought  of  him  in  the  same 
way.  she  would  have  said  that  there  was 
a  world-wide  difference  in  the  two  men. 
Insensibly  she  was  losing  the  old  stand- 
ards she  used  to  apply  to  success.  Here 
in  Lenox,  in  this  prosperous,  agreeable 
world,  there  was  nothing  to  remind  her 

In  her  enjoyment  of  this  existence 
without  care.  I  do  not  suppose  it  occurred 
to  her  to  examine  if  her  ideals  had  been 
lowered.  Sometimes  Henderson  had  a 
cynical,  mocking  tone  about  the  world, 
which  she  reproved  with  a  caress,  but  he 
was  always  tolerant  and  good-natured. 


If  he  had  told  her  that  he  acted  upon  the 
maxim  that  every  man  and  woman  has 
his  and  her  price,  she  would  have  been 
shocked,  but  she  was  getting  to  make  al- 
lowances that  she  would  not  have  made 
before  she  learned  to  look  at  the  world 
through  his  eyes.  She  could  see  that  the 
Brandon  circle  was  over-scrupulous.  Her 
feeling  of  this  would  have  been  confirmed 
if  she  had  known  that  when  her  aunt 
read  the  letter  announcing  a  month's 
visit  to  the  Eschelles  in  Newport,  she  laid 
it  down  with  a  sigh. 

XVI. 

Uncle  Jerry  was  sitting  on  the  piazza 
of  the  Ocean  House  absorbed  in  the  stock 
reports  of  a  New  York  journal,  answer- 
ing at  random  the  occasional  observations 
of  his  wife,  who  filled  up  one  of  the  spa- 
cious chairs  near  him.  a  florid  woman, 
with  diamonds  in  her  ears,  who  had  the 
resolute  air  of  enjoying  herself.  It  was 
an  August  Newport  morning,  when  there 
is  a  salty  freshness  in  the  air.  but  a  tem- 
perature that  discourages  exertion. 

A  pony  phaeton  dashed  by  containing 
two  ladies.  The  ponies  were  cream-col- 
ored, with  flowing  manes  and  tails,  and 
harness  of  black  and  gold;  the  phaeton 
had  yellow  wheels,  with  a  black  body; 
the  diminutive  page,  with  folded  arms  on 
the  seat  behind,  wore  a  black  jacket  and 
yellow  breeches.  The  lady  who  held  the 
yellow  silk  reins  was  a  blonde  with  dark 
eyes.  As  they  flashed  by,  the  lady  on 
the  seat  with  her  bowed,  and  Mr.  Hollo- 
well  returned  the  salute. 

•"Who's  that?"  asked  Mrs.  Hollowell. 

'"That's  Mrs.  Henderson." 

'"  And  the  other  one  ?" 

"I  don't  know  her.  She  knows  how 
to  handle  the  ribbons,  though." 

"  I  seen  her  at  the  Casino  the  other 
night  before  you  come,  with  that  tandem- 
driving  count.  I  don't  believe  he's  any 
more  count  than  you  are. 

"Ob,  he's  all  right.  He's  one  of  the 
Spanish  legation.  This  is  just  the  place 
for  counts.  I  shouldn't  wonder.  Maria, 
if  you'd  like  to  be  a  countess.  We  can 
afford  it.  The  Countess  Jeremiah,  eh  ?" 
And  Uncle  Jerry's  eyes  twinkled. 

"'Don't  be  a  goose,  Mr.  Hollowell," 
bringing  her  fat  hands  round  in  front  of 
her  so  that  she  could  see  the  sparkle  of 
the  diamond  rings  on  them.  ''She's  as 
pretty  as  a  picture,  that  girl,  but  I  should 
think  a  good  wind  would  blow  her  away. 
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I  shouldn't,  want  to  have  her  drive  me 
round." 

"Jorkins  has  sailed."  said  Mr.  Hollo- 
well,  looking  up  from  his  paper.  ,l  The 
Planet  reporter  tried  to  interview  him, 
hut  he  played  sick,  said  he  was  just  going 
over  and  right  back  for  a  change.  I 
guess  it  will  he  long  enough  before  they 
get  a  chance  at  him  again." 

"  I'm  glad  lie's  gone.  1  hope  the  pa- 
pers will  mind  their  own  business  for  a 
Spell." 

The  house  of  the  Eschelles  was  on  the 
sea,  looking  over  a  vast  sweep  of  lawn 
to  the  cliff  and  the  dimpling  blue  water 
of  the  lirst  beach.  It  was  known  as  the 
Yellow  Villa.  Coming  from  the  elegance 
of  Lenox,  Margaret  was  surprised  at  the 
magnificence  and  luxury  of  this  establish- 
ment, the  great  drawing-rooms,  the  spa- 
cious chambers,  the  wide  verandas,  the 
pictures,  the  flowers,  the  charming  nooks 
and  recessed  windows,  with  bandy  hook- 
stands,  and  tables  littered  with  the  fresh- 
est and  most  talked  of  issues  from  the 
press  of  Paris,  Madrid,  and  London.  Car- 
men bad  taken  a  hint  from  Henderson's 
bachelor  apartment,  which  she  had  visited 
once  with  her  mother,  and  though  she 
had  no  literary  taste,  further  than  to  dip 
in  here  and  there  to  what  she  found 
toothsome  and  exciting  in  various  lan- 
guages, yet  she  knew  the  effect  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  books,  and  she  had  a  stand- 
ing order  at  a  book-shop  for  whatever 
was  fresh  and  likely  to  come  into  notice. 

And  Carmen  was  a  delightful  hostess, 
both  because  her  laziness  gave  an  air  of 
repose  to  the  place  and  she  had  the  tact 
uever  to  appear  to  make  any  demands 
upon  her  guests,  and  because  she  knew 
when  to  be  piquant  and  exhibit  personal 
interest,  and  when  to  show  even  a  little 
abandon  of  vivacity.  Society  flowed 
through  her  house  without  any  obstruc- 
tions. It  was  scarcely  ever  too  early  and 
never  too  late  for  visitors.  Those  who 
were  intimate  used  to  lounge  in  and  take 
up  a  book,  or  pass  an  hour  on  the  veran- 
da, even  when  none  of  the  family  were  at 
home.  Men  had  a  habit  of  dropping  in 
for  a  five  o'clock  cup  of  tea,  and  where 
the  men  went  the  women  needed  little 
urging  to  follow.  At  first  there  had  been 
some  reluctance  about  recognizing  the 
Eschelles  fully,  and  there  were  still 
houses  that  exhibited  a  certain  reserve 
toward  them,  but  the  example  of  going 
to  this  house  set  by  the  legations,  the 


members  of  which  enjoyed  a  chat  with 
MissEschelle  in  the  freedom  of  their  own 
tongues  and  the  freedom  of  her  tongue, 
went  far  to  break  down  this  barrier.  They 
were  spoken  of  occasionally  as  "those 
Echelles,"  but  almost  everybody  went 
there,  and  perhaps  enjoyed  it  all  the  more 
been  use  there  had  been  a  shade  of  doubt 
about  it. 

Margaret's  coming  was  a  good  card  for 
Carmen.  The  little  legend  about,  her 
French  ancestry  in  Newport,  and  the  ro- 
mantic marriage  in  Rocham beau's  time, 
had  been  elaborated  in  the  local  news- 
paper, and  when  she  appeared,  the  ances- 
tral flavor,  coupled  with  the  knowledge 
of  Henderson's  accumulating  millions, 
lent  an  interest  and  a  certain  charm  to 
whatever  she  said  and  did.  The  Eschelle 
house  became  more  attractive  than  ever 
before,  so  much  so  that  Mrs.  Eschelle  de- 
clared that  she  longed  for  the  quiet  of 
Paris.  To  her  motherly  apprehension 
there  was  no  result  in  this  whirl  of  gay- 
ety,  no  serious  intention  discoverable  in 
any  of  the  train  that  followed  Carmen. 
"You  act,  child,"  she  said,  "as  if  youth 
would  last  forever." 

Margii  re  I  entered  into  this  life  as  if  she 
had  been  born  to  it.  Perhaps  she  was. 
Perhaps  most  people  never  find  the  career 
for  which  they  are  fitted,  and  struggle 
along  at  cross- purposes  with  themselves. 
We  all  thought  that  Margaret's  natural 
bent  was  for  some  useful  and  self-sacri- 
ficing work  in  the  world,  and  never  could 
have  imagined  that  under  any  circum- 
stances she  would  develop  into  a  woman 
of  fashion. 

''I  intend  to  read  a  great  deal  this 
month,"  she  said  to  Carmen  on  her  arri- 
val, as  she  glanced  at  the  litter  of  books. 

"  That  was  my  intention,"  replied  Car- 
men; "now  we  can  read  together.  I'm 
taking  Spanish  lessons  of  Count  Crispo. 
I've  learned  two  Spanish  poems  and  a 
Castilian  dance." 

"  Is  he  married  ?" 

"Not  now.  He  told  me,  when  he  was 
teaching  me  the  steps,  that  his  heart  was 
buried  in  Seville." 

"He  seems  to  be  full  of  sentiment." 

"Perhaps  that  is  because  his  salary  is 
so  small.  Mamma  says,  of  all  things  an 
impecunious  count!    But  he  is  amusing." 

"But  what  do  you  care  for  money?" 
asked  Margaret,  by  way  of  testing  Car- 
men's motives. 

"Nothing,  my  dear.     But  deliver  me 
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from  :i  husband  who  is  poor;  he  would 
certainly  bo  a  tyrant.  Besides,  if  I  ever 
marry,  it  will  be  with  an  American." 

But  suppose  you  fall  in  love  with  a 
poor  man  ?" 

"That  would  be  against  my  principles. 
Never  fall  below  your  ideals  —  that  is 
what  1  heard  a  speaker  pay  at  the  Town 
and  Country  Club,  and  thai  is  my  notion. 
There  is  no  safely  for  you  if  you  lose 
you  r  principles.  ' 

"That  depends  upon  what,  they  are," 
said  Margaret,  in  the  same  bantering  lone. 

'That  sounds  like  good  Mr.  Lyon.  I 
suspect  he  thought  I  hadn't  any.  Mam- 
ma said  1  tried  to  shock  him.  But  he 
shocked  me.  l>o  you  think  you  could 
live  with  such  a  man  I  w  only  four  hours, 
even  if  he  had  his  crown  on  ?" 

"I  can  imagine  a  great  deal  worse 
husbands  than  the  Marl  of  Chisholm." 

"Well,  I  haven't  any  imagination." 

There  was  no  reading  that  day.  nor  the 
next.  In  the  morning  there  was  a  drive 
with  the  ponies  through  town,  in  the  af- 
ternoon in  the  carriage  by  the  sea.  with  a 
couple  of  receptions,  the  live  o'clock  tea. 
with  its  chatter,  and  in  the  evening  a 
dinner  party  for  Margaret.  One  day 
sullieed  lo  launch  her.  and  thereafter 
Carmen  had  OIllj  admiration  for  the  uu 
flagging  spirit  which  Margaret  displayed. 

If  you  were  only  unmarried,"  she  said, 
"what  larks  wo  could  have!"  Margaret 
looked  grave,  at  this,  hut  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, for  she  well  knew  that  she  could 
not  please  her  hushand  hotter  than  by  en- 
joying the  season  to  the  full.  Ho  never 
criticised  her  for  taking  the  world  as  it 
is;  and  she  confessed  to  herself  that  life 
went  very  pleasantly  in  a  house  where 
there    were    never  any   questions  raised 

about  duties.  The  really  serious  thought 
in  Carmen's  mind  was  that  perhaps  after 
all  a  woman  had  no  real  freedom  until 
she  was  married.  And  she  began  to  be 
interested  in  Margaret's  enjoyment  of  the 

world. 

It  was  not.  after  all,  a,  new  world,  only 
new  1  y  arranged,  I  ike  a  not  her  scene  in  t  he 
same  play.  The  actors,  who  came  and 
went,  were  for  the  most  part  the  acquaint- 
ances of  the  Washington  winter,  and  the 
callers  and  diners  and  opera  goers  and 
charity  managers  of  the  city.  In  these 
days  Margaret,  was  quite  at  home  in  a  fa- 
miliar set;  the  British  minister,  the  Bel- 
gian, the  French,  the  Spanish,  the  Mex- 
ican, the  German,  and  the  Italian,  with 


their  families  and  attaches — nothing  was 
wauling,  not  even  the  Chinese  mandarin, 
who  had  rooms  at  the  hotel,  going  about 
everywhere  in  the  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  ambassador  to 
American  society,  a  great  favorite  on  ac- 
count of  his  silk  apparel,  which  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  a  clumsy  woman,  and 
the  everlasting  three  -  thousand  -  year -old 
smile  on  his  broad  face,  punctiliously 
leaving  ill  every  house  a  big  flaring  red 
piece  of  paper  which  the  ladies  pinned  up 
for  a  decoration;  a  picture  of  helpless, 
childlike  enjoyment,  and  almost  inde- 
pendent of  the  interpreter  who  followed 
him  about,  when  he  had  learned,  upon 
being  introduced  to  a  lady,  or  taking  a 
cup  of  tea,  to  say  "good-bye" as  distinct- 
ly as  an  articulating  machine:  a  truly 
learned  man,  selling  an  example  of  civil- 
ity and  perfect  sel f  possession,  but  keenly 
observant  of  the  oddities  of  the  social  life 
to  which  bis  missionary  government  had 
accredited  him.  One  would  like  to  have 
heard  the  comments  of  the  minister  and 
his  suite  upon  our  manners;  but  perhaps 
they  were  too  polite  to  make  any  even  in 
their  seclusion.  Certain  it  is  that  no  one 
ever  heard  any  of  the  legation  express 
any  opinion  but  the  most  suave  and  flat- 
tering. 

And  yet  they  must  have  been  amazed 
at  the  activity  of  this  season  of  repose, 
the  endurance  of  American  women  w  ho 
rode  to  the  fox  meets,  were  excited  specta- 
tors of  the  polo,  played  lawn-tennis,  were 
incessantly  dining  and  calling,  and  sat 
through  long  dinners  served  with  the 
formality  and  dulnoss  and  the  swarms 
of  liveried  attendants  of  a  royal  feast. 
And  they  could  not  but  admire  the  young 
men.  w  ho  did  not  care  for  politics  or  any 
business  beyond  the  chances  of  tin1  stock 
exchange,  but  who  expended  an  immense 
amount,  of  energy  in  the  dangerous  polo 
contests,  in  riding  at  fences  after  the 
scent  hag,  in  driving  tandems  and  four- 
iu  hands,  and  yet  had  time  to  dress  in 
the  cut  and  shade  demanded  by  every 
changing  hour. 

Formerly  the  annual  chronicle  of  this 
summer  pageant,  in  w  hich  the  same  wo- 
men appeared  day  after  day.  and  the  same 
things  were  done  over  anil  over  again, 
Margaret  used  lo  read  with  a  contempt 
for  the  life;  hut  that  she  enjoyed  it,  now 

she  was  a  part  of  it.  shows  that  the  chron- 
iclers for  the  press  were  unable  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  it,  (he  excitement  of  the  per- 
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sonal  encounters  that  made  it  new  every 
day.  Looking  at  a  ball  is  quite  another 
thing1  from  dancing. 

"  Yes,  it  is  lively  enough,"  said  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  one  afternoon  when  they  had 
returned  from  the  polo  grounds  and  were 
sealed  on  the  veranda.  Mr.  Ponsonby 
was  a  middle-aged  Englishman,  whose 
diplomatic  labors  at  various  courts  had 
worn  a  bald  spot  on  his  crown.  Carmen 
had  not  yet  come,  and  they  were  waiting 
for  a  cup  of  tea.  "  And  they  ride  well. 
But  I  think  I  rather  prefer  the  Wild  West 
Show." 

"  You  Englishmen,"  Margaret  retorted, 
"seem  to  like  the  uncivilized.  Are  you 
all  tired  of  civilization  ?" 

"Of  some  kinds.  When  we  get  through 
with  the  London  season,  you  know,  Mrs. 
Henderson,  we  like  to  rough  it,  as  you  call 
it,  for  some  months.  But,  'pon  my  word, 
I  can't  see  much  difference  between  Wash- 
ington and  Newport." 

"  We  might  get  up  a  Wild  West  Show 
here,  or  a  prize- light,  for  you.  Do  you 
know,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  I  think  it  will  take 
full  another  century  for  women  to  really 
civilize  men." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"Get  the  cruelty  and  love  of  brutal 
sports  out  of  them." 

"  Then  you'd  cease  to  like  us.  Nothing 
is  so  insipid,  I  fancy,  to  a  woman  as  a  man 
made,  in  her  own  image." 

Well,  what  have  you  against  New- 
port r 

"  Against  it  ?  I'm  sure  nothing  could 
be  better  than  this."  And  Mr.  Ponsonby 
allowed  his  adventurous  eyes  to  rest  for  a 
moment  upon  Margaret's  trim  figure,  un- 
til he  saw  a  flush  in  her  face.  "This 
prospect,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  sea, 
where  a  few  sails  took  the  slant  rays  of 
the  sun. 

' "  Where  every  pi'ospect  pleases, "  quoted 
Margaret,  "and  only  man — " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Henderson; 
men  are  not  to  be  considered.  The  wo- 
men in  Newport  would  make  the  place  a 
paradise  even  if  it  were  a  desert." 

"That  is  another  thing  I  object  to  in 
men." 

"What's  that  ?" 

"  Flattery.  You  don't  say  such  things 
to  each  other  at  the  club.  What  is  your 
objection  to  Newport  ?" 

"I  didn't  say  I  had  any.  But  if  you 
compel  me — well,  the  whole  thing  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  imitation." 


"  How  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  way  things  go  on — tin;  steeple 
chasing  and  fox-hunting,  and  the  carts, 
and  the  style  of  the  swell  entertainments. 
Is  that  ill-natured  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.     I  like  candor,  especial 
ly  English  candor.      But  there  is  Miss 
Eschelle." 

Carmen  drove  up  with  Count  Crispo, 
threw  the  reins  to  the  groom,  and  reached 
the  ground  with  a  touch  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  count,  who  had  alighted  to  help 
her  down. 

"Carmen,"  said  Margaret,  "Mr.  Pon- 
sonby says  that  all  Newport  is  just  an 
imitation. " 

"Of  course  it  is.  We  are  all  imita- 
tions, except  Count  Crispo.  I'll  bet  a  cup 
of  tea  against  a  pair  of  gloves."  said  Car- 
men, who  had  a  facility  of  picking  up  in- 
formation, "  that  Mr.  Ponsonby  wasn't 
born  in  England." 

Mr.  Ponsonby  looked  redder  than  usual, 
and  then  laughed,  and  said,  "  Well,  I  was 
only  three  years  old  when  1  left  Halifax." 

"I  knew  it,"  cried  Carmen,  clapping 
her  hands.  "Now  come  in  and  have,  a 
cup  of  English  breakfast  tea.  That's  im- 
itation too." 

"The  mistake  you  made,"  said  Marga- 
ret, "  was  not  being  born  in  Spain." 

"Perhaps  it's  not  irreparable,"  the 
count  interposed,  with  an  air  of  gallan- 
try. 

""No,  no,"  said  Carmen,  audaciously; 
"by  this  time  I  should  be  buried  in  Sev- 
ille. No,  I  should  prefer  Halifax,  for  it 
would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  emigrate 
from  Halifax.    Was  it  not,  Mr.  Ponson- 

by  r 

"I  can't  remember.  But  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  sojourn  in  any  land  with  Miss 
Eschelle." 

"Thank  you.  Now  you  shall  have 
two  cups.  Come." 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Jerry  Hollo- 
well,  having"  inquired  where  Margaret 
was  staying,  called  to  pay  his  respects, 
as  he  phrased  it.  Carmen,  who  was  with 
Margaret  in  the  morning-room,  received 
him  with  her  most  distinguished  manner. 
"We  all  know  Mr.  Hollowell,"  she  said. 

"That's  not  always  an  advantage,"  re- 
torted Uncle  Jerry,  seating  himself,  and 
depositing  his  hat  beside  his  chair.  ' '  When 
do  you  expect  your  husband,  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson ?" 

"To  -morrow.  But  I  don't  mean  to  tell 
him  that  you  are  here — not  at  first." 
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"No," said  Carmen;  "  we  women  want 
Mr.  Henderson  a  little  while  to  ourselves.11 

"  Why,  Tin  the  idlest  man  in  America. 
I  tell  Henderson  that  he  ought  to  take 
more  time  for  rest.  It's  no  good  to  drive 
things.     I  like  quiet." 

'•And  you  get  it  in  Newport?'1  Marga- 
ret asked. 

"  Well,  my  w  ife  and  children  get  what 
they  call  quiet.  I  guess  a  month  of  it 
would  use  me  up.  She  says  if  I  had  a 
place  here  I'd  like  it.  Perhaps  so.  You 
are  very  comfortably  fixed.  Miss  Eschelle.11 

'"It  does  very  well  for  us,  but  some- 
thing more  would  be  expected  of  Mr.  Hol- 
lowell. We  are  just  camping  out  here. 
What  Newport  needs  is  a  real  palace,  just 
to  show  those  foreigners  who  come  here 
and  patronize  us.  Why  is  it,  Mr.  Hol- 
lowell.  that  all  you  millionaires  can't 
think  of  anything  better  to  do  with  your 
money  than  to  put  up  a  big  hotel  or  a 
great  elevator  of  a  business  block  :" 

"I  suppose,"  said  Uncle  Jerry,  bland- 
ly, "  that  is  because  they  are  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  have 
simple  democratic  tastes  for  themselves. 
I'm  afraid  you  are  not  democratic,  Miss 
Eschelle.'1 

"  Oh,  I'm  anxious  about  the  public  also. 
I'm  on  your  side,  Mr.  Hollowell;  but  you 
don't  go  far  enough.  You  just  throw  in 
a  college  now  and  then  to  keep  us  quiet, 
but  you  owe  it  to  the  country  to  show  the 
English  that  a  democrat  can  have  as  fine 
a  house  as  anybody.1' 

"  I  call  that  real  patriotism.  When  I  get 
rich.  Miss  Eschelle,  I'll  bear  it  in  mind.11 

"Oh.  you  never  will  be  rich,"  said  Car- 
men, sweetly,  bound  to  pursue  her  whim. 
"You  might  come  to  me  for  a  start  to 
begin  the  house.  I  was  very  lucky  last 
spring  in  A.  and  B.  bonds.1' 

"How  was  that  '.  Are  you  interested 
in  A.  and  B.  ?"  asked  Uncle  Jerry,  turning 
around  with  a  livety  interest  in  this  gen- 
tle little  woman. 

"Oh  no;  we  sold  out.  We  sold  when 
we  heard  what  an  interest  there  was  in 
the  road.  Mamma  said  it  would  never  do 
for  two  capitalists  to  have  their  eggs  in 
the  same  basket.11 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Carmen  ?"  asked 
Margaret,  startled.  '•Why.  that  is  the 
road  Mr.  Henderson  is  in." 

"Yes,  I  know,  dear.  There  were  too 
many  in  it." 

"•  Isn't  it  safe?1'  said  Margaret,  turning 
to  Hollowell. 


"A  great  deal  more  solid  than  it  was," 
he  replied.  "  It  is  part  of  a  through  line. 
I  suppose  Miss  Eschelle  found  a  better  in- 
vestment.'1 

"One  nearer  home,11  she  admitted,  in 
the  most  matter-of-fact  way. 

"Henderson  must  have  given  the  girl 
points,1' thought  Hollowell.  He  began  to 
feel  at  home  with  her.  If  he  had  said  the 
truth,  it  would  have  been  that  she  was 
more  his  kind  than  Mrs.  Henderson,  but 
that  he  respected  the  latter  more.  "I 
think  we  might  go  in  partnership.  Miss 
Eschelle,  to  mutual  advantage — but  not  in 
building.  Your  ideas  are  too  large  for 
me  there.11 

"  I  should  be  a  very  unreliable  partner, 
Mr.  Hollowell ;  but  I  could  enlarge  your 
ideas,  if  I  had  time.11 

Hollowell  laughed,  and  said  he  hadn't 
a  doubt  of  that.  Margaret  inquired  for 
Mrs.  Hollowell  and  the  children,  and  she 
and  Carmen  appointed  an  hour  for  call- 
ing at  the  Ocean  House.  The  talk  went 
to  other  topics,  and  after  a  half-hour  end- 
ed in  mutual  good  feeling. 

"What  a  delightful  old  party!"  said 
Carmen,  after  he  had  gone.  "  I've  a  mind 
to  adopt  him.11 

In  a  week  Hollowell  and  Carmen  were 
the  best  of  friends.  She  called  him  "  Un- 
cle Jerry,"  and  buzzed  about  him.  to  his 
great  delight.  "The  beauty  of  it  is,"  he 
said,  "you  never  can  tell  where  she  will 
light."' 

Everybody  knows  what  Newport  is  in 
August,  and  we  need  not  dwell  on  it.  To 
Margaret,  with  its  languidly  moving  plea- 
sures, its  well-bred  scenery,  the  luxury 
that  lulled  the  senses  into  oblivion  of  the 
vulgar  struggle  and  anxiety  which  ordi- 
narily attend  life,  it  was  little  less  than 
paradise.  To  float  along  with  Carmen, 
going  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  shifting 
gayety  which  made  the  days  fly  without 
thought  and  with  no  care  for  to-morrow, 
began  to  seem  an  admirable  way  of  pass- 
ing life.  What  could  one  do  fitter,  after 
all.  for  a  world  hopelessly  full  of  suffer- 
ing and  poverty  and  discontent,  than  to 
set  an  example  of  cheerfulness  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  to  contribute,  as  occasion  offer- 
ed, to  the  less  fortunate  '.  Would  it  help 
matters  to  be  personally  anxious  and  mis- 
erable ?  To  put  a  large  bill  in  the  plate 
on  Sunday,  to  open  her  purse  wide  for  the 
objects  of  charity  and  relief  daily  pre- 
sented, was  indeed  a  privilege  and  a  plea- 
sure, and  a  satisfaction  to  the  conscience 
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which  occasionally  tripped  her  in  her  rap- 
id pace. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  have  a  bit  of  con- 
science,1' said  Margaret  to  Carmen  one 
Sunday,  as  they  walked  home  from  morn- 
ing service,  when  Margaret  had  respond- 
ed "  extravagantly."  as  Carmen  said,  to 
an  appeal  for  the  mission  among  the  city 
paga  ns. 

"I  never  said  I  had,  dear.  It  must  be 
the  most  troublesome  thing  you  can  car- 
ry around  with  you.  Of  course  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  heathen,  hut  charity — that 
is  where  I  agree  witli  Uncle  Jerry — be- 
gins at  home,  and  I  don't  happen  to  know 
a  greater  heathen  than  I  am." 

"  If  you  were  as  bad  as  you  make  your- 
self out.  I  wouldn't  walk  with  yon  an- 
other step. " 

"Well,  you  ask  mother.  She  was  in 
such  a  rage  one  day  when  I  told  Mr.  Lyon 
that  he'd  better  look  after  Ireland  than 
go  pottering  round  among  the  neglected 
children.  Not  that  I  care  anything  about 
the  Irish."  added  this  candid  person. 

"I  suppose  you  wanted  to  make  it 
pleasant  for  Mr.  Lyon  ?" 

"No;  for  mother.  She  can't  get  over 
the  idea  that  she  is  still  bringing  me  up. 
And  Mr.  Lyon!  Goodness,  there  was  no 
living  with  him  after  his  visit  to  Brandon. 
Do  you  know,  Margaret,  that  I  think  you 
are  just  a  little  bit  sly  :" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
Margaret,  looking  offended. 

"Deal-,  I  don't  blame  you.''  said  the 
impulsive  creature,  wheeling  short  round 
and  coming  close  to  Margaret.  "  I'd  kiss 
you  this  minute  if  we  were  not  in  the  pub- 
lic road." 

When  Henderson  came,  Margaret's 
world  was  full ;  no  desire  was  ungratified. 
He  experienced  a  little  relief  when  she 
did  not  bother  him  about  his  business  nor 
inquire  into  his  operations  with  Hollo- 
well,  and  he  fancied  that  she  was  getting 
to  accept  the  world  as  Carmen  accepted 
it.  There  had  been  moments  since  his 
marriage  when  he  feared  that  Margaret's 
scruples  would  interfere  with  his  career, 
but  never  a  moment  when  he  had  doubt- 
ed that  her  love  for  him  would  be  superi- 
or to  any  solicitations  from  others.  Car- 
men, who  knew  him  like  a  book,  would 
have  said  that  the  model  wife  for  Hender- 
son would  be  a  woman  devoted  to  him 
and  to  his  interests,  and  not  too  scrupu- 
lous. A  wife  is  a  torment  if  you  can't 
feel  at  ease  with  her. 


"If  there  were  only  a  French  fleet  in 
the  harbor,  dear,"  said  Margaret  one  day, 
"I  should  feel  that  I  had  quite  taken  up 
the  life  of  my  great-great-grandmother." 

They  were  sailing  in  Hollowell's  yacht, 
in  which  Uncle  Jerry  had  brought  his 
family  round  from  New  York.  He  hated 
the  water,  but  Mrs.  Hollowell  and  the 
children  doted  on  the  sea,  he  said. 

"Wouldn't  the  torpedo  station  make 
up  for  it?"  Henderson  asked. 

"Hardly.  But  it  shows  the  change  of 
a  hundred  years.  Only,  isn't  it  odd.  this 
personal  dropping  back  into  an  old  situa- 
tion ?    I  wonder  what  she  was  like  ?" 

"  The  accounts  say  she  was  the  belle  of 
Newport.  I  suppose  Newport  has  a  belle 
once  in  a  hundred  veal's.  The  time  has 
come  round.  But  1  confess  I  don't  miss 
the  French  fleet,"  replied  Henderson, with 
a  look  of  love  that  thrilled  Margaret 
through  and  through. 

"But  you  would  have  been  an  oflicer 
on  the  fleet,  and  I  should  have  fallen  in 
love  with  you.  Ah.  well,  it  is  better  as 
it  is." 

And  it  was  better.  The  days  went  by 
without  a  cloud.  Even  after  Henderson 
had  gone,  the  prosperity  of  life  filled  her 
heart  more  and  more. 

"She  might  have  been  like  me,"  Car- 
men said  to  herself,  "if  she  had  only  start- 
ed right,  but  it  is  so  hard  to  get  rid  of  a 
New  England  conscience." 

When  Margaret  staid  in  her  room  one 
morning  to  write  a  long-postponed  letter 
to  her  aunt,  she  discovered  that  she  had 
very  little  to  write,  at  least  that  she  want- 
ed to  write,  to  her  aunt.  She  began,  how- 
ever, resolutely,  with  a  little  account  of 
her  life.  But  it  seemed  another  thing 
on  paper,  addressed  to  the  loving  eyes  at 
Brandon.  There  were  too  much  luxury 
and  idleness  and  triviality  in  it.  too  much 
Carmen  and  Count  Crispo  and  flirtation 
and  dissipation  in  it. 

She  tore  it  up,  and  went  to  the  window 
and  looked  out  upon  the  sea.  She  was  in- 
dignant at  the  Brandon  people  that  they 
should  care  so  little  about  this  charming 
life.  She  was  indignant  at  herself  that 
she  had  torn  up  the  letter.  What  had  she 
done  that  anybody  should  criticise  her? 
Why  shouldn't  she  live  her  life,  and  not 
be  hampered  everlastingly  by  compari- 
sons ? 

She  sat  down  again  and  took  up  her 
pen.  Was  she  changing  —  was  she 
changed  ?    Why  was  it  that  she  had  felt 
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a  little  relief  when  lier  last  Brandon  visit 
was  at  an  end,  a  certain  freedom  in  Lenox, 
and  a  greater  freedom  in  Newport  ?  The 
old  associations  became  strong  again  in 
her  mind,  the  life  in  the  little  neighbor- 
hood, the  simplicity  of  it.  the  high  ideals 
of  it.  the  daily  love  and  tenderness.  Her 
aunt  was  no  doubt  wondering  now  that 
she  did  not  write,  and  perhaps  grieving 
that  Margaret  no  more  felt  at  home  in 
Brandon.  It  was  too  much.  She  loved 
them,  she  loved  them  all  dearly.  She 
would  write  that,  and  speak  only  gener- 
ally of  her  frivolous,  happy  summer.  And 
she  began,  but  somehow  the  letter  seemed 
still',  and  to  lack  the  old  confiding  tone. 

But  why  should  they  disapprove  of  her  ? 
She  thought  of  her  husband.  If  circum- 
stances had  altered,  was  she  to  blame? 
Could  she  always  be  thinking  of  what 
they  would  think  at  Brandon?  It  was 
an  intolerable  bondage.  They  had  no 
right  to  set  themselves  up  over  her.  Sup- 
pose her  aunt  didn't  like  Carmen.  She 
was  not  responsible  for  Carmen.  What 
would  they  have  her  do  ?  Be  unhappy 
because  Henderson  was  prosperous,  and 
she  could  indulge  her  tastes  and  not  have 
to  drudge  in  school  '.  Suppose  she  did 
look  at  some  things  differently  from  what 
she  used  to.  She  knew  more  of  the  world. 
Must  you  shut  yourself  up  because  you 
found  you  couldn't  trust  everybody  ? 
What  was  Mr.  Morgan  always  hitting  at  ? 
Had  he  any  better  opinion  of  men  and 
women  than  her  husband  had  ?  Was  he 
any  more  charitable  than  Uncle  Jerry  ? 
She  smiled  as  she  thought  of  Uncle  Jerry 
and  his  remark—"  It's  a  very  decent  world 
if  you  don't  huff  it."  No;  she  did  like 
this  life,  and  she  was  not  going  to  pre- 
tend that  she  didn't.  It  would  be  dread- 
ful to  lose  the  love  and  esteem  of  her  dear 
old  friends,  and  she  cried  a  little  as  this 
possibility  came  over  her.  And  then  she 
hardened  her  heart  a  little  at  the  thought 
that  she  could  not  help  it  if  they  chose  to 
misunderstand  her  and  change. 

Carmen  was  calling  from  the  stairs 
that  it  was  time  to  dress  for  the  drive. 
She  dashed  off  a  note.  It  contained  mes- 
sages of  love  for  everybody,  but  it  was  the 
first  one  in  her  life  written  to  her  aunt 
not  from  her  heart. 

XVII. 

Shall  we  never  have  done  with  this 
carping  at  people  who  succeed  ?  Are 
those  who  start  and  don't  arrive  any  bet- 


ter than  those  who  do  arrive  ?  Did  not 
men  always  make  all  the  money  they  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  ?  Must  we  al- 
ways have  the  old  slow-coach  merchants 
and  planters  thrown  up  to  us  ?  Talk  of 
George  Washington  and  the  men  of  his 
day  !  Were  things  any  better  because 
they  were  on  a  small  scale  ?  Wasn't  the 
thrifty  George  Washington  always  add- 
ing to  his  plantations,  and  squeezing  all 
he  could  out  of  his  land  and  his  slaves  ? 
What  are  the  negro  traditions  about  it  ? 
Were  they  all  patriots  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war  ?  Were  there  no  contractors  who 
amassed  fortunes  then  ?  And  how  was 
it  in  the  late  war  ?  The  public  has  a 
great  spasm  of  virtue  all  of  a  sudden. 
But  we  have  got  past  the  day  of  stage- 
coaches. 

Something  like  this  Henderson  was 
flinging  out  to  Carmen  as  he  paced  back 
and  forth  in  her  parlor.  It  was  very  unlike 
him,  this  outburst,  and  Carmen  knew 
that  he  would  indulge  in  it  to  no  one  else, 
not  even  to  Uncle  Jerry.  She  was  coiled 
up  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa,  her  eyes  spark- 
ling with  admiration  of  his  indignation 
and  force.  I  confess  that  he  had  been  irri- 
tated by  the  comments  of  the  newspapers, 
and  by  the  prodding  of  the  lawyers  in  the 
suit  then  on  trial  over  the  Southwestern 
consolidation. 

"Why.  there  was  old  Mansfield  saying 
in  his  argument  that  lie  had  had  some 
little  experience  in  life,  but  he  never  had 
known  a  man  to  get  rich  rapidly,  barring 
some  piece  of  luck,  except  by  means  that 
it  would  make  him  writhe  to  have  made 
public.  I  don't  know  but  Uncle  Jerry 
was  right,  that  we  made  a  mistake  in  not 
retaining  him  for  the  corporation." 

"  Not  if  you  win,"  said  Carmen,  softly. 
"The  public  won't  care  for  the  remark 
unless  you  fail." 

"And  he  tried  to  prejudice  the  court 
by  quoting  the  remark  attributed  to  Uncle 

Jerry,  'The  public  be  d  d !'  as  if,  said 

Mansfield,  the  public  has  no  rights  as 
against  the  railroad  wreckers.  LTncle  Jer- 
ry laughed,  and  interrupted :  '  That's  non- 
sense, reporters'  nonsense.  What  I  said 
was  that  if  the  public  thought  I  was  fool 
enough  to  make  it  our  enemy,  the  public 
might  be  d  d  ( begging  your  honor's  par- 
don).1 Then  everybody  laughed.  'It's 
the  bondholders,  who  waut  big  dividends, 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  development 
of  the  country;  that's  what  it  is,'  said  he, 
as  he  sat  down,  to  those  around  him,  but 
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loiul  enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  room. 
Mansfield  asked  the  protection  of  the  court 
against  theseclap-trap  interruptions.  The 
judge  said  it  was  altogether  irregular,  and 
Uncle  Jerry  begged  pardon.  The  report- 
ers made  this  incident  the  one  prominent 
thing  in  the  case  that  day."' 

"  What  a  delightful  Uncle  Jerry  it  is!" 
said  Carmen.  ''You'd  better  keep  an  eye 
on  him,  Rodney;  he'll  be  giving  your 
money  to  that  theological  seminary  in 
Alabama." 

"That  reminds  me,"  Henderson  said, 
cooling  down,  "of  a  paragraph  in  The 
Planet  the  other  day  about  the  amount  of 
my  gifts  unknown  to  the  public.  I  show- 
ed it  to  Uncle  Jerry,  and  he  said,  '  Yes,  I 
mentioned  it  to  the  editor;  such  things 
don't  do  any  harm.'  " 

"I  saw  it,  and  wondered  who  started 
it,"  Carmen  replied,  wrinkling  her  brows 
as  if  she  had  been  a  good  deal  perplexed 
about  it. 

"I  thought,"  said  Henderson,  with  a 
smile,  "that  it  ought  to  be  explained  to 

you." 

"No,"  she  said,  reflectively;  "you  are 
liberal  enough,  goodness  knows — too  lib- 
eral— but  you  are  not  a  flat." 

Henderson  was  in  the  habit  of  dropping 
in  at  the  Eschelles'  occasionally  when  he 
wanted  to  talk  freely.  He  had  no  need 
to  wear  a  mask  with  Carmen.  Her  moral 
sense  was  tolerant  and  elastic,  and  femi- 
nine sympathy  of  this  sort  is  a  grateful 
cushion.  She  admired  Henderson  with- 
out thinking  any  too  well  of  the  world 
in  general,  and  she  admired  him  for  the 
qualities  that  were  most  congenial  to  his 
inclination.  It  was  no  case  of  hero-wor- 
ship, to  be  sure,  nor  for  tragedy;  but  then 
what  a  satisfaction  it  must  be  to  sweet 
Lady  Macbeth,  coiled  up  on  her  sofa,  to 
feel  that  the  thane  of  Cawdor  has  some 
nerve ! 

The  Hendersons  had  come  back  to 
Washington  Square  late  in  the  autumn. 
It  is  a  merciful  provision  that  one  has  an 
orderly  and  well-appointed  home  to  re- 
turn to  from  the  fatigues  of  the  country. 
Margaret  at  any  rate  was  a  little  tired 
with  the  multiform  excitements  of  her 
summer,  and  experienced  a  feeling  of  re- 
lief when  she  crossed  her  own  threshold 
and  entered  into  the  freedom  and  quiet  of 
her  home.  She  was  able  to  shut  the  door 
there  even  against  the  solicitations  of  na- 
ture and  against  the  weariness  of  it  also. 
Howquiet  it  was  in  the  square  in  those  late 
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autumn  days,  and  yet  not  lifeless  by  any 
means!  Indeed,  it  seemed  all  the,  mote  a, 
haven  because  the  roar  of  the  great,  city 
environed  it,  and  one  could  feel,  without 
being  disturbed  by,  the  active  pulsation  of 
human  life.  And  then,  if  one  has  senti- 
ment, is  there  anywhere  that  it  is  more 
ministered  to  than  in  the  city  at  the  close 
of  the  year?  The  trees  in  the.  little  park 
grow  red  and  yellow  and  brown,  the 
leaves  fall  and  swirl  and  drift  in  win- 
rows  by  the  paths,  the  flower  beds  flame 
forth  in  the  last  dying  splendor  of  their 
color;  the  children  chasing  each  other 
with  hoop  and  ball  about  the  walks  are 
more  subdued  than  in  the  spring-time;  tin; 
old  men,  seeking  now  the  benches  where 
the  sunshine  falls,  sit  in  dreamy  reminis- 
cence of  the  days  that  are  gone;  the  wan- 
dering minstrel  of  Italy  turns  the  crank 
of  his  wailing  machine,  Oh!  bella,  bella, 
as  in  the  spring,  but  the  notes  seem  to 
come  from  far  ort'  and  to  be  full  of  mem- 
ory rather  than  of  promise;  and  at  early 
morning,  or  when  the  shadows  lengthen 
at  evening,  the  south  wind  that  stirs  the 
trees  has  a  salt  smell,  and  sends  a  premon- 
itory shiver  of  change  to  the  fading  foli- 
age. But  how  bright  are  the  squares  and 
the  streets  for  all  this  note  of  melancholy  ! 
Life  is  to  begin  again. 

But  the  social  season  opened  languidly: 
it  takes  some  time  to  recover  from  the  in- 
vigoration  of  the  summer  gaiety,  to  pick 
up  again  tin;  threads  and  weave  them 
into  that  brilliant  pattern,  which  scarcely 
shows  all  its  loveliness  of  combination 
and  color  before  the  weavers  begin  to 
work  in  the  subdued  tints  of  Lent.  How 
delightful  it  is  to  see  this  knitting  and 
unravelling  of  the  social  fabric  year  after 
year,  and  how  untiring  are  the  senders  of 
the  shuttles,  the  dyers,  the  hatchellers,  the 
spinners,  the  ever-busy  makers  and  de- 
stroyers of  the  intricate  web  we  call  so- 
ciety! After  one  campaign,  must  there 
not  be  time  given  to  organize  for  an- 
other? Who  has  fallen  out,  who  are  the 
new  recruits,  who  are  engaged,  who  will 
marry,  who  have  separated,  who  has  lost 
bis  money?  Before  we  can  safely  reor- 
ganize we  must  not  only  examine  the 
hearts,  but  the  stock  list.  No  matter  how 
many  brilliant  alliances  have  been  ar- 
ranged, no  matter  how  many  husbands 
and  wives  have  drifted  apart  in  the  local 
whirlpools  of  the  summer's  current,  the 
season  will  be  dull  if  Wall  Street  is  torpid 
and  discouraged.     We  cannot  any  of  us, 
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you  see,  live  to  ourselves  alone.  Does 
not  the  preacher  say  that?  And  do  we 
not  all  look  about  us  in  the  pews,  when  he 
thus  moralizes,  to  see  who  has  prospered  ? 
The  B's  have  taken  a  l'aek  seat,  the  C's 
have  moved  up  nearer  the  pulpit.  There 
is  a  reason  for  these  things,  my  friends. 

1  am  sorry  to  say  that  Margaret  was 
usually  obliged  to  go  alone  to  the  little 
church  where  she  said  her  prayers;  for 
however  restful  her  life  might  have  been 
while  that  season  was  getting  under  way. 
Henderson  was  involved  in  the  most  se- 
rious struggle  of  his  life — a  shameful  kind 
of  conspiracy.  Margaret  told  Carmen, 
against  him.  I  have  hinted  at  his  an- 
noyance in  the  courts.  Ever  since  Sep- 
temher  he  had  been  pestered  with  injunc- 
tions, threatened  with  attachments.  And 
now  December  had  come  and  Congress 
was  in  session:  in  the  very  first  days  an 
investigation  had  been  ordered  into  the 
land  grants  involved  in  the  Southwestern 
operations.  Uncle  Jerry  was  in  Wash- 
ington to  explain  matters  there,  and  Hen- 
derson, with  the  ablest  counsel  in  the 
city,  was  fighting  in  the  courts.  The 
affair  made  a  tremendous  stir.  Some  of 
the  bondholders  of  the  A.  and  B.  happened 
to  be  men  of  prominence,  and  able  to 
make  a  noise  about  their  injury.  As  sev- 
eral millions  were  involved  in  this  one 
branch  of  the  case — the  suit  of  the  bond- 
holders—  the  newspapers  treated  it  with 
the  consideration  and  dignity  it  deserved. 
It  was  a  vast  financial  operation,  some 
said,  scathingly,  a  "'deal."  but  the  magni- 
tude of  it  prevented  it  from  falling  into 
the  reports  of  petty  swindling  that  ap- 
pear in  the  police  court  column.  It  was 
a  public  affair,  and  not  to  be  judged  by 
one's  private  standard.  I  know  that  there 
were  remarks  made  about  Henderson  that 
would  have  pained  Margaret  if  she  had 
heard  them,  but  1  never  heard  that  he  lost 
standing  in  the  street.  Still,  in  justice  to 
the  street  it  must  be  said  that  it  charitably 
waits  for  things  to  be  proved,  and  that  if 
Henderson  had  failed  he  might  have  had 
little  more  lenient  judgment  in  the  street 

In  fact,  those  were  very  trying  days  for 
him.  days  when  he  needed  all  the  private 
sympathy  he  could  get.  and  to  be  shield- 
ed, in  his  great  light  with  the  conspiracy, 
from  petty  private  annoyances.  It  need- 
ed all  his  courage  and  good  temper  and 
bonhomie  to  carry  him  through.  That 
he  went  through  was  evidence  not  only 


of  his  adroitness  and  ability,  but  it  was 
proof  also  that  he  was  a  good  fellow.  If 
there  were  people  who  thought  otherwise, 
I  never  heard  that  they  turned  their 
backs  on  him.  or  failed  in  that  civility 
which  lie  never  laid  aside  in  his  inter- 
course with  others. 

If  a  man  presents  a  smiling  front  to 
the  world  under  extreme  trial,  is  not  that 
all  that  can  be  expected  of  him  ?  Shall 
he  not  be  excused  for  showing  a  little  ir- 
ritation at  home  when  things  go  badly  ? 
Henderson  was  as  good-humored  a  man 
as  1  ever  knew,  and  he  loved  Margaret, 
lie  was  proud  of  her,  he  trusted  her. 
Since  when  did  the  truest  love  prevent  a 
man  from  being  petulant,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  wounding  those  he  best  loves,  es- 
pecially if  the  loved  one  shows  scruples 
when  one  needs  sympathy  ?  The  reader 
knows  that  the  present  writer  has  no 
great  confidence  in  the  principle  of  Car- 
men, but  if  she  had  been  married,  and  her 
husband  had  wrecked  an  insurance  com- 
pany and  appropriated  all  the  surplus 
belonging  to  the  policy-holders.  I  don't 
believe  she  would  have  nagged  him  about 
it. 

And  yet  Margaret  loved  Henderson 
with  her  whole  soul.  And  in  this  stage 
of  her  progress  in  the  world  she  showed 
that  she  did.  though  not  in  the  way  Car- 
men would  have  showed  her  love,  if  she 
had  loved,  and  if  she  had  a  soul  capable 
of  love. 

It  may  have  been  inferred  from  Hen- 
derson's exhibition  of  temper  that  his  case 
had  gone  against  him.  It  is  true:  an  in- 
junction had  been  granted  in  the  lower 
court,  and  public  opinion  went  with  the 
decree,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  satis- 
fied by  it.  But  this  tight  had  really  only 
just  begun  :  it  would  go  on  in  the  higher 
courts,  with  new  resources  and  infinite 
devices,  which  the  public  would  be  un- 
able to  fathom  or  follow,  until  by-and-by 
it  would  come  out  that  a  compromise  had 
been  made,  and  the  easy  public  would  not 
understand  that  this  compromise  gave  the 
looters  of  the  railway  substantially  all 
they  ever  expected  to  get. 

The  morning  after  the  granting  of  the 
injunction  Henderson  had  been  silent  and 
very  much  absorbed  at  breakfast,  hardly 
polite.  Margaret  thought,  and  so  inatten- 
tive to  her  remarks  that  she  asked  him 
twice  whether  they  should  accept  the 
Brandon  invitation  to  Christmas. 

"Christmas!    I  don't  know.    I've  got 
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Other  things  to  think  of  than  Christinas,"1 
he  said,  scarcely  looking  at  her,  and  rising 
abruptly  and  going  away  to  his  library. 

"When  the  postman  brought  Margaret's 
mail  there  was  a  letter  in  it,  from  her 
aunt,  w  hich  she  opened  leisurely  after  the 
other  notes  had  been  glanced  through,  on 
the  principle  that  a  family  let  ter  can  wait, 
or  from  the  fancy  that  some  have  of  keep- 
ing the  letter  likely  to  be  most  interesting 
till  the  last.  But  almost  the  first  line  en- 
chained her  attention,  and  as  she  read,  her 
heart  beat  faster,  and  her  face  became 
scarlet.  It  was  very  short,  and  I  am  able 
to  print  it,  because  all  Margaret's  corre- 
spondence ultimately  came  into  posses- 
sion of  her  aunt : 

"  Brandon,  December  \  7//<. 
"'Dearest  Margaret, — You  do  not 
say  whether  you  will  come  for  Christ  mas, 
but  we  infer  from  your  silence  that  you 
will.  You  know  how  pained  we  shall 
all  be  if  you  do  not.  Yet  I  fear  the  day 
will  not  be  as  pleasant  as  we  could  wish. 
In  fact  we  are  in  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
You  know,  dear,  that  poor  Mrs.  Fletcher 
had  nearly  every  dollar  of  her  little  for- 
tune invested  in  the  A.  and  B.  bonds,  and 
for  ten  months  she  has  not  had  a  cent  of 
dividend,  and  no  prospect  of  any.  Indeed. 
Morgan  says  that  she  will  be  lucky  if  she 
ultimately  saves  half  her  principal.  "VYe 
try  to  cheer  her  up,  but  she  is  so  cast  down 
and  mortified  to  have  to  live,  as  she  says, 
on  charity.  And  it  does  make  rather  close 
house-keeping,  though  I'm  sure  I  couldn't 
live  alone  without  her.  It  does  not  make 
so  much  difference  with  Mr.  Fairchild  and 
Mr.  Morgan,  for  they  have  plenty  of  oth- 
er resources.  Mr.  Fairchild  tells  her  that 
she  is  in  very  good  company,  for  lots  of 
the  bonds  are  held  in  Brandon,  and  she 
is  not  the  only  widow  who  suffers.  But 
this  is  poor  consolation.  We  had  great 
hopes  the  other  day  of  the  trial,  but  Mor- 
gan says  it  may  be  years  before  any  final 
settlement.  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Henderson 
knows.  But  there,  dearest,  I  won't  find 
fault.  We  are  all  well,  and  eager  to  see 
you.    Do  come. 

"Your  affectionate  aunt, 

"  Georgiana." 

Margaret's  hand  that  held  the  letter 
trembled,  and  the  eyes  that  read  these 
words  were  hot  with  indignation,  but  she 
controlled  herself  into  an  appearance  of 
calmness  as  she  marched  away  with  it 
straight  to  the  library. 


As  she  entered,  Henderson  was  seated 
at  his  desk,  with  bowed  head  and  per- 
plexed brows,  sorting  a  pile  of  papers  be- 
fore him,  and  making  notes.  He  did  not 
look  up  until  she  came  close  to  him  and 
stood  at  the  end  of  his  desk.  Then,  turn- 
ing his  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  putting 
out  his  left  hand  to  her.  he  said,  "  Well, 
what  is  it,  dear  ?" 

"Will  you  read  that?''  said  Margaret, 
in  a  voice  that  sounded  strange  in  her 
own  ears. 

"What?" 

"  A  letter  from  Aunt  Forsythe." 

"Family  matter.  Can't  it  wait?"  said 
Henderson,  going  on  with  his  figuring. 

"If  it  can,  I  cannot,"  Margaret  answer- 
ed, in  a  tone  that  caused  him  to  turn  ab- 
ruptly and  look  at  her.  He  was  so  im- 
patient and  occupied  that  even  yet  he  did 
not  comprehend  the  new  expression  in 
her  face 

"Don't  you  see  I  am  busy,  child!  I 
have  an  engagement  in  twenty  minutes 
in  my  office." 

"You  can  read  it  in  a  moment,"  said 
Margaret,  still  calm. 

Henderson  took  the  letter  with  a  ges- 
ture of  extreme  annoyance,  ran  his  eve 
through  it,  flung  it  from  him  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  turned  squarely  round  in  his 
chair. 

"Well,  what  of  it?" 

"To  ruin  poor  Mrs.  Fletcher  and  a 
hundred  like  her!"  cried  Margaret,  with 
rising  indignation. 

"  What  have  I  to  do  with  it  ?  Did  I 
make  their  investments?  Do  you  think 
I  have  time  to  attend  to  every  poor  duck  ? 
Why  don't  people  look  where  the}'  put 
their  money  ?" 

"  It's  a  shame,  a  burning  shame!"  she 
cried,  regarding  him  steadily. 

'•  Oh  yes;  no  doubt.  I  lost  a  hundred 
thousand  yesterday;  did  I  whine  about 
it?  If  I  want  to  buy  anything  in  the 
market,  have  I  got  to  look  into  every 
tuppenny  interest  concerned  in  it  '.  If 
Mrs.  Fletcher  or  anybody  else  has  any 
complaint  against  me,  the  courts  are  open. 
I  defy  the  whole  pack,"  Henderson  thun- 
dered out,  rising  and  buttoning  his  coat 
— the  whole  pack." 

"And  you  have  nothing  else  to  say, 
Rodney  ?"  Margaret  persisted,  not  quail- 
ing in  the  least  before  his  indignation. 
He  had  never  seen  her  so  before,  and  he 
was  now  too  much  in  a  passion  to  fully 
heed  her. 
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"  Oh,  women,  women !"  he  said, taking 
up  his  hat,  "you  have  sympathy  enough 
for  anybody  but  your  husband."  He 
pushed  past  her,  and  was  gone  without 
another  word  or  look. 

Margaret  turned  to  follow.  She  would 
have  cried  "Stop!"  but  the  word  stuck  in 
her  throat.  She  was  half  beside  herself 
with  rage  for  a  moment.  But  he  had 
gone.  She  heard  the  outer  door  close. 
Shame  and  grief  overcame  her.  She  sat 
down  in  the  chair  he  had  just  occupied. 
It  was  infamous  the  Avay  Mrs.  Fletcher 
was  treated.  And  her  husband — her  hus- 
band was  so  regardless  of  it.  If  he  was 
not  to  blame  for  it,  why  didn't  he  tell  her 
—why  didn't  he  explain  ?  And  he  had 
gone  away  without  looking  at  her.  He 
had  left  her  for  the  first  time  since  they 
were  married  without  kissing  her!  She 
put  her  head  down  on  the  desk  and 
sobbed;  it  seemed  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  Perhaps  he  was  angry,  and 
wouldn't  come  back,  not  for  ever  so  long. 

How  cruel  to  say  that  she  did  not  sym- 
pathize with  her  husband!  How  could 
he  be  angry  with  her  for  her  natural  anx- 
iety about  her  old  friend?  He  was  un- 
just. There  must  be  something  wrong  in 
these  schemes,  these  great  operations  that 
made  so  many  confiding  people  suffer. 
"Was  everybody  grasping  and  selfish?  She 
got  up  and  walked  about  the  dear  room, 
which  recalled  to  her  only  the  sweetest 
memories;  she  wandered  aimlessly  about 
the  lower  part  of  the  house.  She  was 
wretchedly  unhappy.  Was  her  husband 
capable  of  such  conducts  Would  he 
cease  to  love  her  for  what  she  had  done 
—  for  what  she  must  do?  How  lovely 
this  home  was!  Everything  spoke  of 
his  care,  his  tenderness,  his  quickness  to 
anticipate  her  slightest  wisli  or  whim.  It 
had  been  all  created  for  her.  She  look- 
ed listlessly  at  the  pictures,  the  paint- 
ed ceiling,  where;  the  loves  garlanded 
with  flowers  chased  each  other;  she  lifted 
and  let  drop  wearily  the  rich  hangings. 
He  had  said  that  it  was  all  hers.  How 
pretty  was  this  vista  through  the  luxuri- 
ous rooms  down  to  the  green  and  sunny 
conservatory  !  And  she  shrank  instinc- 
tively from  it  all.  Was  it  hers?  No;  it 
was  his.  And  was  she  only  a  part  of  it  ? 
Was  she  his ?  How  cold,  his  look  as  he 
went  away  ! 

What  is  this  love,  this  divine  passion, 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  ?  Is  it,  then, 
such  a  discerner  of  right  and  wrong?  Is 


it  better  than  anything  else?  Does  it 
take  the  place  of  duty,  of  conscience? 
And  yet  what  an  unbearable  desert,  what 
a  den  of  wild  beasts,  it  would  be,  this 
world,  without  love,  the  passionate,  all- 
surrendering  love  of  the  man  and  the  wo- 
man ! 

In  the  chambers,  in  her  own  apart- 
ments, into  which  she  dragged  her  steps, 
it  was  worse  than  below.  Everything 
here  was  personal.  Mrs.  Fairchild  had 
said  that  it  was  too  rich,  too  luxurious, 
but  her  husband  would  have  it  so.  No- 
thing was  too  costly,  too  good,  for  the  wo- 
man he  loved.  How  happy  she  had  been 
in  this  boudoir,  this  room,  her  very  own, 
with  her  books,  the  souvenirs  of  all  her 
happy  life!  It  seemed  alien  now,  exter- 
nal, unsympathetic.  Here,  least  of  all 
places,  could  she  escape  from  herself,  from 
her  hateful  thoughts.  It  was  a  chilly 
day,  and  a  bright  fire  crackled  on  the 
hearth.  The  square  was  almost  deserted, 
though  the  sun  illuminated  it,  and  show- 
ed all  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  branches 
and  twigs.  It  was  a  December  sun.  Her 
easy-chair  was  drawn  to  the  fire  and  her 
book-stand  by  it,  with  the  novel  turned 
down  that  she  had  been  reading  the  night 
before.  She  sat  down  and  took  up  the 
book.  She  had  lost  her  interest  in  the 
characters.  Fiction  !  What  stuff  it  was 
compared  to  the  reality  of  her  own  life! 
No;  it  was  impossible.  She  must  do 
something.  She  went  to  her  dressing- 
room  and  selected  a  street  dress.  She  took 
pleasure  in  putting  on  the  plainest  cos- 
tume she  could  find,  rejecting  every  or- 
nament, everything  but  the  necessary  and 
the  simple.  She  wanted  to  get  back  to 
herself.  Her  maid  appeared  in  response 
to  the  bell. 

"I  am  going  out,  Marie." 

"  Will  madame  have  the  carriage  ?" 

"No;  I  shall  walk;  I  need  exercise. 
Tell  Jackson  not  to  put  on  the  lunch.'' 
Yes,  she  would  walk— for  it  was  his  car- 
riage, after  all. 

It  was  after  mid-day.  In  the  keen  air 
and  the  bright  sunshine  the  streets  were 
brilliant.  Margaret  walked  on  up  the 
Avenue.  How  gay  wras  the  city,  what  a 
zest  of  life  in  the  animated  scene!  The 
throng  increased  as  she  approached  Twen- 
ty-third Street.  In  the  place  where  three 
or  four  currents  meet  there  was  the  usual 
jam  of  carriages,  furniture  wagons,  carts, 
cars,  and  hurried,  timid,  half-bewildered 
passengers  trying  to  make  their  way 
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through  it.  It  was  all  such  a  whirl  and 
confusion.  A  policeman  aided  Margaret 
to  gain  the  side  of  the  square.  Children 
"were  playing  there;  white-capped  maids 
were  pushing  about  baby  carriages;  the 
sparrows  chattered  and  fought  with  as 
much  vivacity  as  if  they  were  natives  of 
the  city  instead  of  foreigners  in  posses- 
sion. It  seemed  all  so  empty  and  unreal. 
What  was  she.  one  woman,  with  an  ach- 
ing heart,  in  the  midst  of  it  all  ?  What 
had  she  done  ?  How  could  she  have  act- 
ed otherwise?  Was  he  still  angry  with 
her?  The  city  was  so  vast  and  cruel. 
On  the  Avenue  again  there  was  the  same 
unceasing  roar  of  carts  and  carriages; 
business,  pleasure,  fashion,  idleness,  the 
stream  always  went  by.  From  one  and 
another  carriage  Margaret  received  a  bow, 
a  cool  nod,  or  a  smile  of  greeting.  Per- 
haps the  occupants  Avondered  to  see  her 
on  foot  and  alone.  What  did  it  matter? 
How  heartless  it  all  was!  what  an  empty 
pageant!  If  he  was  alienated,  there  was 
nothing.  And  yet  she  was  right.  For 
a  moment  she  thought  of  the  Arbusers. 
She  thought  of  Carmen.  She  must  see 
somebody.  No:  she  couldn't  talk'.  She 
couldn't  trust  herself.  She  must  bear  it 
alone. 

And  how  weary  it  was.  walking,  walk- 
ing, with  such  a  burden  !  House  after 
house,  street  after  street,  closed  doors,  re- 
pellent fronts,  staring  at  her.  Suppose 
she  were  poor  and  hungry,  a  woman  wan- 
dering forlorn,  how  stony  and  pitiless 
these  insolent  mansions!  And  was  she 
not  burdened  and  friendless  and  forlorn  ? 
Tired,  she  reached  at  last,  and  with  no 
purpose,  the  great  white  cathedral.  The 
door  was  open.  In  all  this  street  of 
churches  and  palaces  there  was  no  other 
door  open.  Perhaps  here  for  a  moment 
she  could  find  shelter  from  the  world,  a 
quiet  corner  where  she  could  rest  and 
think  and  pray. 

She  entered.  It  was  almost  empty, 
but  down  the  vista  of  the  great  columns 
hospitable  lights  gleamed,  and  here  and 
there  a  man  or  a  woman  —  more  women 
than  men — was  kneeling  in  the  great  aisle, 
before  a  picture,  at  the  side  of  a  confes- 
sional, at  the  steps  of  the  altar.  How 
hushed  and  calm  and  sweet  it  was!  She 
crept  into  a  pew  in  a  side  aisle  in  the 
shelter  of  a  pillar,  and  sat  down.  Present- 
ly, in  the  far  apse,  an  organ  began  to  play, 
its  notes  stealing  softly  out  through  the 
great  spaces  like  a  benediction.    She  fan- 


cied that  the  saints,  the  glorified  martyrs 
in  the  painted  windows  illumined  by  the 
sunlight,  could  feel,  could  hear,  were 
touched  by  human  sympathy  in  their 
beatitude.  There  was  peace  here  at  any 
rate,  and  maybe  strength.  What  a  dizzy 
whirl  it  all  was  in  which  she  had  been 
borne  along!  The  tones  of  the  organ  rose 
fuller  and  fuller,  and  now  at  tin;  side 
entrances  came  pouring  in  children,  the 
boys  on  one  side,  the  girls  on  another 
— school  children  with  their  books  and 
satchels,  the  poor  children  of  the  parish, 
long  lines  of  girls  and  of  boys,  marshalled 
by  priests  and  nuns,  streaming  in — in 
frolicsome  mood,  and  filling  all  the  pews 
of  the  nave  at  the  front.  They  had  their 
books  out.  their  singing  books;  at  a  signal 
they  all  stood  up;  a  young  priest  with  his 
baton  stepped  into  the  centre  aisle;  he 
waved  his  stick,  Margaret  heard  his  sweet 
tenor  voice,  and  then  the  whole  chorus  of 
children's  voices  rising  and  filling  all  the 
house  with  the  innocent  concord,  but  al- 
ways above  all  the  penetrating,  soaring 
notes  of  the  priest,  strong,  clear,  persuad- 
ing. Was  it  not  almost  angelic  there  at 
the  moment  '.  And  how  inspired  the  beau- 
tiful face  of  the  singer  leading  the  chil- 
dren ! 

Ah  me!  it  is  not  all  of  the  world  world- 
ly, then.  I  don't  know  that  the  singing 
was  very  good  ;  it  wras  not  classical,  I  fear; 
not  a  voice,  maybe,  that  priest's,  not  a 
chorus,  probably,  that,  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan. I  hear  the  organ  is  played  better 
elsewhere.  Song  after  song,  chorus  after 
chorus,  repeated,  stopped,  begun  again:  it 
was  only  drilling  the  little  urchins  of 
the  parochial  schools,  little  ragamuffins,  I 
dare  say,  many  of  them.  What  was 
there  in  this  to  touch  a  woman  of  fash- 
ion, sitting  there  crying  in  her  corner? 
Was  it  because  they  were  children's 
voices,  and  innocent?  Margaret  did  not 
care  to  check  her  tears.  She  was  think- 
ing of  her  old  home,  of  her  own  child- 
hood, nay,  of  her  girlhood — it  was  not  so 
long  ago — of  her  ideals  then,  of  her  no- 
tion of  the  world  and  what  it  would  bring 
her,  of  the  dear,  affectionate  life,  the  sim- 
ple life,  the  school,  the  little  church,  her 
room  in  the  cottage — the  chamber  where 
first  the  realization  of  love  came  to  her 
with  the  odors  of  May.  Was  it  gone, 
that  life  ? — gone  or  going  out  of  her  heart  ? 
And  —  great  heavens !  —  if  her  husband 
should  be  cold  to  her!  Was  she  very 
worldly  ?    Would  he  love  her  if  she  were 
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as  unworldly  as  she  once  was?  Why 
should  this  childish  singing  raise  these 
contrasts,  and  put  her  at  odds  so  with  her 
own  life  ?  For  a  moment  I  douht  not  this 
dear  girl  saw  herself  as  we  were  beginning 
to  see  her.  Who  says  that  the  rich  and 
the  prosperous  and  the  successful  do  not 
need  pity  ? 

Was  this  a  comforting  hour,  do  you 
think,  for  Margaret  in  the  cathedral? 


Did  she  get  any  strength,  I  wonder? 
When  the  singing  was  over  and  the  or- 
gan ceased,  and  the  children  had  filed  out, 
she  stole  away  also,  wearily  and  humbly 
enough,  and  took  the  stage  down  the  Ave- 
nue. It  was  near  the  dinner  hour,  and 
Henderson,  if  he  came,  would  be  at  home 
any  moment.  It  seemed  as  if  she  could 
not  wait — only  to  see  him! 

[to  be  continued.] 


WITH  THE  EYES  SHUT. 

BY  EDWARD  BELLAMY. 


RAILROAD  rides  are  naturally  tire- 
some to  persons  who  cannot  read  on 
the  cars,  and  being  one  of  those  unfortu- 
nates, I  resigned  myself,  on  taking  my  seat 
in  the  train,  to  several  hours  of  tedium, 
alleviated  only  by  such  cat -naps  as  I 
might  achieve.  Partly  on  account  of  my 
infirmity,  though  more  on  account  of  a 
taste  for  rural  quiet  and  retirement,  my 
railroad  journeys  are  few  and  far  between. 
Strange  as  the  statement  may  seem  in  days 
like  these,  it  had  actually  been  five  years 
since  I  had  been  on  an  express  train  of  a 
trunk  line.  Now,  as  every  one  knows,  the 
improvements  in  the  conveniences  of  the 
best  equipped  trains  have  in  that  period 
been  very  great,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  I  found  myself  amply  entertained  in 
taking  note  first  of  one  ingenious  device 
and  then  of  another,  and  wondering  what 
would  come  next.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
hour,  however,  I  was  pleased  to  find  that 
I  was  growing  comfortably  drowsy,  and 
proceeded  to  compose  myself  for  a  nap, 
which  I  hoped  might  last  to  my  destina- 
tion. 

Presently  I  was  touched  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  a  train  boy  asked  me  if  I  would 
not  like  something  to  read.  I  replied, 
rather  petulantly,  that  I  could  not  read  on 
the  cars,  and  only  wanted  to  be  let  alone. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,"  the  train  boy  re- 
plied, "but  I'll  give  you  a  book  you  can 
read  with  your  eyes  shut.  Guess  you 
haven't  taken  this  line  lately,"  he  added, 
as  I  looked  up  offended  at  what  seemed 
impertinence.  "We've  been  furnishing 
the  new-fashioned  phonographed  books 
and  magazines  on  this  train  for  six  months 
now,  and  passengers  have  got  so  they 
won't  have  anything  else." 

Probably  this  pieceof  information  ought 
to  have  astonished  me  more  than  it  did, 


but  I  had  read  enough  about  the  wonders 
of  the  phonograph  to  be  prepared  in  a 
vague  sort  of  way  for  almost  anything 
which  might  be  related  of  it,  and  for  the 
rest,  after  the  air-brakes,  the  steam  heat, 
the  electric  lights  and  annunciators,  the 
vestibuled  cars,  and  other  delightful  nov- 
elties I  had  just  been  admiring,  almost 
anything  seemed  likely  in  the  way  of  rail- 
way conveniences.  Accordingly,  when 
the  boy  proceeded  to  rattle  off  a  list  of 
the  latest  novels,  I  stopped  him  with  the 
name  of  one  which  I  had  heard  favor- 
able mention  of,  and  told  him  I  would  try 
that. 

He  was  good  enough  to  commend  my 
choice.  "That's  a  good  one,"  he  said. 
"It's  all  the  rage.  Half  the  train's  on  it 
this  trip.    Where'll  you  begin  ?" 

"Where?  Why,  at  the  beginning. 
Where  else  ?"  I  replied. 

"All  right.  Didn't  know  but  you  might 
have  partly  read  it.  Put  you  on  at  any 
chapter  or  page,  you  know.  Put  you  on 
at  first  chapter  with  next  batch  in  five 
minutes,  soon  as  the  batch  that's  on  now 
gets  through." 

He  unlocked  a  little  box  at  the  side  of 
my  seat,  collected  the  price  of  three  hours' 
reading  at  five  cents  an  hour,  and  went 
on  down  the  aisle.  Presently  I  heard 
the  tinkle  of  a  bell  from  the  box  which 
he  had  unlocked.  Following  the  example 
of  others  around  me,  I  took  from  it  a  sort 
of  two-pronged  fork  with  the  tines  spread 
in  the  similitude  of  a  chicken's  wish-bone. 
This  contrivance,  which  was  attached  to 
the  side  of  the  car  by  a  cord,  I  proceeded 
to  apply  to  my  ears,  as  I  saw  the  others 
doing. 

For  the  next  three  hours  I  scarcely  al- 
tered my  position,  so  completely  was  I 
enthralled  by  my  novel  experience.  Few 
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persons  can  fai]  to  have  made  the  obser- 
vation that  if  the  tones  of  the  human 
voice  did  not  have  a  charm  for  us  in 
themselves  apart  from  the  ideas  they 
convey,  conversation  to  a  great  extent 
would  soon  be  given  up,  so  little  is  the 
real  intellectual  interestof  the  topics  with 
which  it  is  chiefly  concerned.  When, 
thou,  the  sympathetic  influence  of  the 
voice  is  lent  to  the  enhancement  of  mat- 
ter of  high  intrinsic  interest,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  attention  should  be  en- 
chained. A  good  story  is  highly  enter- 
taining even  when  we  have  to  get  at  it 
by  the  roundabout  means  of  spelling  out 
the  signs  that  stand  for  the  words,  and 
imagining  them  uttered,  and  then  ima- 
gining what  they  would  mean  if  uttered. 
What  then  shall  be  said  of  the  delight  of 
sitting  at  one's  ease,  with  closed  eyes,  lis- 
tening to  the  same  story  poured  into  one's 
ears  in  the  strong,  sweet,  musical  tones  of 
a  perfect  mistress  of  the  art  of  story-tell- 
ing, and  of  the  expression  and  excita- 
tion by  means  of  the  voice  of  every  emo- 
tion ? 

When,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  story, 
the  train  boy  came  to  lock  up  the  box, 
I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  my 
satisfaction  in  strong  terms.  In  reply  he 
volunteered  the  information  that  next 
month  the  cars  for  day  trips  on  that  line 
would  be  further  fitted  up  with  phono- 
graphic guide-books  of  the  country  the 
train  passed  through,  so  connected  by 
clock-work  with  the  running  gear  of  the 
cai-s  that  the  guide  -  book  would  call 
attention  to  every  object  in  the  land- 
scape, and  furnish  the  pertinent  infor- 
mation —  statistical,  topographical,  bio- 
graphical, historical,  romantic,  or  le- 
gendary, as  it  might  be — just  at  the  time 
the  train  had  reached  the  most  favor- 
able point  of  view.  It  was  believed  that 
this  arrangement  (for  which,  as  it  would 
work  automatically,  and  require  little 
attendance,  being  used  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  pleasure,  by  the  passenger,  there 
would  be  no  charge)  would  do  much  to 
attract  travel  to  the  road.  His  expla- 
nation was  interrupted  by  the  announce- 
ment in  loud,  clear,  and  deliberate  tones, 
which  no  one  could  have  had  any  ex- 
cuse for  misunderstanding,  that  the  train 
was  now  approaching  the  city  of  my 
destination.  As  I  looked  around  in 
amazement  to  discover  what  manner  of 
brakeman  this  might  be  whom  I  had  un- 
derstood, the  train  boy  said,  with  a  grin, 


"That's  our  new  phonographic  annunci- 
ator." 

Hamage  had  written  me  that  he  would 
be  at  the  station,  but  something  had  evi- 
dently prevented  him  from  keeping  the 
appointment,  and  as  it  was  late  I  went  at 
once  to  a  hotel  and  to  bed.  I  was  tired, 
and  slept  heavily ;  once  or  twice  I  woke 
up,  after  dreaming  there  were  people  in  my 
room  talking  to  me,  but  quickly  dropped 
off  to  sleep  again.  Finally  I  awoke,  and 
did  not  so  soon  fall  asleep.  Presently  I 
found  myself  sitting  up  in  bed  with  half 
a  dozen  extraordinary  sensations  contend- 
ing for  right  of  way  along  my  backbone. 
What  had  startled  me  was  the  voice  of  a 
young  woman,  who  could  not  have  been 
standing  more  than  ten  feet  from  my  bed. 
If  the  tones  of  her  voice  were  any  guide, 
she  was  not  only  a  young  woman,  but  a 
very  charming  one. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  she  had  said,  "you  may 
possibly  be  interested  in  knowing  that  it 
now  wants  just  a  quarter  of  three." 

For  a  few  moments  I  thought — well,  I 
will  not  undertake  the  impossible  task  of 
telling  what  extraordinary  conjectures 
occurred  to  me  by  way  of  accounting  for 
the  presence  of  this  young  woman  in  my 
room  before  the  true  explanation  of  the 
matter  occurred  to  me.  For,  of  course, 
when  my  experience  that  afternoon  on 
the  train  flashed  through  my  mind.  I 
guessed  at  once  that  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  was  in  all  probability  merely  a 
phonographic  device  for  announcing  the 
hour.  Nevertheless,  so  thrilling  and  life- 
like in  effect  were  the  tones  of  the  voice 
I  had  heard,  that  I  confess  I  had  not 
the  nerve  to  light  the  gas  to  investi- 
gate till  I  had  indued  my  more  essential 
garments.  Of  course  I  found  no  lady  in 
the  room,  but  only  a  clock.  I  had  not 
particularly  noticed  it  on  going  to  bed, 
because  it  looked  like  any  other  clock, 
and  so  now  it  continued  to  behave  until 
the  hands  pointed  to  three.  Then,  instead 
of  leaving  me  to  infer  the  time  from  the 
arbitrary  symbolism  of  three  strokes  on 
a  bell,  the  same  voice  which  had  before 
electrified  me  informed  me,  in  tones  which 
would  have  lent  a  charm  to  the  driest  of 
statistical  details,  what  the  hour  was.  I 
had  never  before  been  impressed  with 
any  particular  interest  attaching  to  the 
hour  of  three  in  the  morning,  but  as  I 
heard  it  announced  in  those  low,  rich, 
thrilling  contralto  tones,  it  appeared  fair- 
ly to  coruscate  with  previously  latent  sug- 
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gestions  of  romance  and  poetry,  which, 
if  somewhat  vague,  were  very  pleasing. 
Turning  out  the  gas  that  I  might  the 
more  easily  imagine  the  bewitching  pre- 
sence which  the  voice  suggested,  I  went 
hack  to  bed,  and  lay  awake  there  un- 
til morning,  enjoying  the  .society  of  my 
bodiless  companion  and  the  delicious 
shock  of  her  quarter-hourly  remarks.  To 
make  the  illusion  more  complete  and  the 
more  unsuggestive  of  the  mechanical  ex- 
planation which  I  knew  of  course  was 
the  real  one.  the  phrase  in  which  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  hour  was  made  was 
never  twice  the  same. 

Right  was  Solomon  when  he  said  that 
there  was  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
Sardanapalus  or  Semiramis  herself  would 
not  have  been  at  all  startled  to  hear 
a  human  voice  proclaim  the  hour.  The 
phonographic  clock  had  but  replaced  the 
slave  whose  business,  standing  by  the 
noiseless  water-clock,  it  was  to  keep  tale 
of  the  moments  as  they  dropped,  ages  be- 
fore they  had  been  taught  to  tick. 

In  the  morning,  on  descending.  I  went 
first  to  the  clerk's  office  to  inquire  for 
letters,  thinking  Hamage,  who  knew  I 
would  go  to  that  hotel  if  any,  might  have 
addressed  me  there.  The  clerk  handed 
me  a  small  oblong  box.  I  suppose  I 
stared  at  it  in  a  rather  helpless  way,  for 
presently  he  said :  ''I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  I  see  you  are  a  stranger.  If  you 
will  permit  me,  I  will  show  you  how  to 
read  your  letter." 

I  gave  him  the  box,  from  which  he  took 
a  device  of  spindles  and  cylinders,  and 
placed  it  deftly  within  another  small 
box  which  stooil  on  the  desk.  Attached 
to  this  was  one  of  the  two-pronged  ear- 
trumpets  T  already  knew  the  xise  of.  As 
I  placed  it  in  position,  the  clerk  touched 
a  spring  in  the  box,  which  set  some  sort 
of  motor  going,  and  at  once  the  familiar 
tones  of  Dick  Hamage's  voice  expressed 
his  regret  that  an  accident  had  prevented 
his  meeting  me  the  night  before,  and  in- 
formed me  that  he  would  be  at  the  hotel 
by  the  time  I  had  breakfasted. 

The  letter  ended,  the  obliging  clerk  re- 
moved the  cylinders  from  the  box  on  the 
desk,  replaced  them  in  that  they  had  come 
in,  and  returned  it  to  me. 

"Isn't  it  rather  tantalizing,"  said  I,  "to 
receive  one  of  these  letters  when  there  is 
no  little  machine  like  this  at  hand  to 
make  it  speak  V 

""It  doesn't  often  happen,"  replied  the 


clerk,  "that  anybody  is  caught  without 
his  indispensable,  or  at  least  where  he 
cannot  borrow  one." 

"His  indispensable!"  I  exclaimed. 
"  What  may  that  be  ?" 

In  reply  the  clerk  directed  my  attention 
to  a  little  box,  not  wholly  unlike  a  case  for 
a  binocular  glass,  which,  now  that  he 
spoke  of  it,  I  saw  was  carried,  slung  at 
the  side,  by  every  person  in  sight. 

"We  call  it  the  indispensable  because 
it  is  indispensable,  as.  no  doubt,  you  will 
soon  find  for  yourself." 

In  the  breakfast  room  a  number  of  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  were  engaged  as  they 
sat  at  table  in  reading,  or  rather  in  listen- 
ing to.  their  morning's  correspondence. 
A  greater  or  smaller  pile  of  little  boxes 
lay  beside  their  plates,  and  one  after  an- 
other they  took  from  each  its  cylinders, 
placed  them  in  their  indispensables,  and 
held  the  latter  to  their  ears.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  face  in  reading  is  so  largely 
affected  by  the  necessary  fixity  of  the 
eyes  that  intelligence  is  absorbed  from 
the  printed  or  written  page  with  scarce- 
ly a  change  of  countenance,  which  when 
communicated  by  the  voice  evokes  a  re- 
sponsive play  of  features.  I  had  never 
been  struck  so  forcibly  by  this  obvious 
reflection  as  I  was  in  observing  the  ex- 
pression of  the  faces  of  these  people  as 
they  listened  to  their  correspondents.  Dis- 
appointment, pleased  surprise,  chagrin, 
disgust,  indignation,  and  amusement  were 
alternately  so  legible  on  their  faces  that 
it  was  perfectly  easy  for  one  to  be  sure  in 
most  cases  what  the  tenor  at  least  of  the 
letter  was.  It  occurred  to  me  that  while 
in  the  old  time  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
letters  had  been  so  far  balanced  by  this 
drudgery  of  writing  them  as  to  keep  cor- 
respondence within  some  bounds,  nothing 
less  than  freight  trains  could  suffice  for  the 
mail  service  in  these  days,  when  to  write 
was  but  to  speak,  and  to  listen  was  to  read. 

After  I  had  given  my  order,  the  waiter 
brought  a  curious  -  looking  oblong  case, 
with  an  ear-trumpet  attached,  and  placing 
it  before  me,  went  away.  I  foresaw  that 
I  should  have  to  ask  a  good  many  ques- 
tions before  I  got  through,  and  if  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  a  bore,  I  had  best  ask  as  few 
as  necessary.  I  determined  to  find  out 
what  this  trap  was  without  assistance. 
The  words  "Daily  Morning  Herald'' 
sufficiently  indicated  that  it  was  a  news- 
paper. I  suspected  that  a  certain  big 
knob,  if  pushed,  would  set  it  going.  But 
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for  all  1  knew,  it  might  start  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  advertisements.  I  looked  closer. 
There  were  a  number  of  printed  slips  upon 
the  face  of  the  machine,  arranged  about  a 
circle  like  the  numbers  on  a  dial.  They 
were  evidently  the  headings  of  news  ar- 
ticles. In  the  middle  of  the  circle  was 
a  little  pointer,  like  the  hand  of  a  clock, 
moving  on  a  pivot.  I  pushed  this  pointer 
around  to  a  certain  caption,  and  then,  with 
the  air  of  being  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  machine,  I  put  the  pronged  trumpet 
to  my  ears  and  pressed  the  big  knob. 
Precisely!  It  worked  like  a  charm;  so 
much  like  a  charm,  indeed,  that  1  should 
certainly  have  allowed  my  breakfast  to 
cool  had  I  been  obliged  to  choose  between 
that  and  my  newspaper.  The  inventor 
of  the  apparatus  had,  however,  provided 
against  so  painful  a  dilemma  by  a  simple 
attachment  to  the  trumpet,  which  held  it 
securely  in  position  upon  the  shoulders 
behind  the  head,  while  the  hands  were 
left  free  for  knife  and  fork.  Having  sly- 
ly noted  the  manner  in  which  my  neigh- 
bors had  effected  the  adjustments,  I  imita- 
ted their  example  with  a  careless  air,  and 
presently,  like  them,  was  absorbing  phys- 
ical and  mental  aliment  simultaneously. 

While  I  was  thus  delightfully  engaged, 
I  was  not  less  delightfully  interrupted  by 
Ham  age,  who,  having  arrived  at  the  hotel, 
and  learned  that  I  was  in  the  breakfast 
room,  came  in  and  sat  down  beside  me. 
After  telling  him  how  much  I  admired 
the  new  sort  of  newspapers,  I  offered  one 
criticism,  which  was  that  there  seemed  to 
be  no  way  by  which  one  could  skip  dull 
paragraphs  or  uninteresting  details. 

''The  invention  would,  indeed,  be  very 
far  from  a  success,"  he  said, "  if  there  were 
no  such  provision;  but  there  is." 

He  made  me  put  on  the  trumpet  again, 
and  having  set  the  machine  going,  told 
me  to  press  on  a  certain  knob,  at  first 
gently,  afterward  as  hard  as  1  pleased. 
I  did  so,  and  found  that  the  effect  of  the 
"skipper."  as  he  called  the  knob,  was  to 
quicken  the  utterance  of  the  phonograph 
in  proportion  to  the  pressure  to  at  least 
tenfold  the  usual  rate  of  speed,  while  at 
any  moment,  if  a  word  of  interest  caught 
the  ear,  the  ordinary  rate  of  delivery  was 
resumed,  and  by  another  adjustment  the 
machine  could  be  made  to  go  back  and 
repeat  as  much  as  desired. 

When  I  told  Hamage  of  my  experience 
of  the  night  before  with  the  talking  clock 
in  my  room,  he  laughed  uproariously. 
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"I  am  very  glad  you  mentioned  this 
just  now,"  he  said,  when  he  had  quieted 
himself.  "  We  have  a  couple  of  hours 
before  the  train  goes  out  to  my  place, and 
I'll  take  you  through  Orton's  establish- 
ment, where  they  make  a  specialty  of 
these  talking  clocks.  I  have  a  number 
of  them  in  my  house,  and  as  I  don't  want 
to  have  you  scared  to  death  in  tin;  night 
watches,  you  had  better  get  some  notion 
of  what  clocks  nowadays  are  expected 
to  do." 

Orton's,  where  we  found  ourselves  half 
an  hour  later,  proved  to  be  a  very  exten- 
sive establishment,  the  firm  making  a 
specialty  of  horological  novelties,  and 
particularly  of  the  new  phonographic  time- 
pieces. The  manager,  who  was  a  person- 
al friend  of  Haulage's,  and  proved  very 
obliging,  said  that  the  latter  were  fast 
driving  the  old-fashioned  striking  clocks 
out  of  use. 

"  And  no  wonder,"he  exclaimed;  "the 
old  fashioned  striker  was  an  unmitigated 
nuisance.  Let  alone  the  brutality  of  an- 
nouncing the  hour  to  a  refined  household 
by  four,  eight,  or  ten  rude  bangs,  without 
introduction  or  apology,  this  method  of 
announcement  was  not  even  tolerably  in- 
telligible. Unless  you  happened  to  he  at- 
tentive at  the  moment  the  din  began  you 
could  never  be  sure  of  your  count  of 
strokes  so  as  to  be  positive  whether  it  was 
eight,  nine,  ten,  or  eleven.  As  to  the  half 
and  quarter  strokes,  they  were;  wholly 
useless  unless  you  chanced  to  know  what 
was  the  last  hour  struck.  And  then,  too, 
I  should  like  to  ask  you  why,  in  the  name 
of  common-sense,  it  should  take  twelve 
times  as  long  to  tell  you  it  is  twelve 
o'clock  as  it  does  to  tell  you  it  is  one." 

The  manager  laughed  as  heartily  as 
Hamage  had  done  on  learning  of  my 
scare  of  the  night  before. 

"  It  was  lucky  for  you,"  he  said,  "that 
the  clock  in  your  room  happened  to  be 
a  simple  time  announcer,  otherwise  you 
might  easily  have  been  startled  half  out 
of  your  wits."  I  became  myself  quite  of 
the  same  opinion  by  the  time  he  had 
shown  us  something  of  his  assortment  of 
clocks.  The  mere  announcing  of  the 
hours  and  quarters  of  hours  was  the  sim- 
plest of  the  functions  of  these  wonderful 
and  yet  simple  instruments.  There  were 
few  of  them  which  were  not  arranged  to 
"improve  the  time,"  as  the  old-fashion- 
ed prayer-meeting  phrase  was.  People's 
ideas  differing  widely  as  to  what  consti- 
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tutes  improvement  of  time,  the  clocks  va- 
ried accordingly  in  the  nature  of  the  edi- 
fication they  provided.  There  were  reli- 
gious and  sectarian  clocks,  moral  clocks, 
philosophical  clocks,  freethinking  and  in- 
fidel clocks,  literary  and  poetical  clocks, 
educational  clocks,  frivolous  and  baccha- 
nalian clocks.  In  the  religious  clock  de- 
partment were  to  be  found  Catholic,  Pres- 
byterian, Methodist,  Episcopal,  and  Bap- 
tist time-pieces,  which,  in  connection  with 
the  announcement  of  the  hour  and  quar- 
ter, repeated  some  tenet  of  the  sect  with 
a  proof  text.  There  were  also  Talmage 
clocks  and  Spurgeon  clocks  and  Storrs 
clocks  and  Brooks  clocks,  which  respec- 
tively marked  the  flight  of  time  by  phrases 
taken  frorn  the  sermons  of  these  eminent 
divines,  and  repeated  in  precisely  the  voice 
and  accents  of  the  original  delivery.  In 
startling  proximity  to  the  religious  de- 
partment I  was  shown  the  sceptical  clocks. 
So  near  were  they  indeed  that  when,  as  I 
stood  there,  the  various  time-pieces  an- 
nounced the  hour  of  ten,  the  war  of  opin- 
ions that  followed  was  calculated  to  un- 
settle the  firmest  convictions.  The  ob- 
servations of  an  Ingersoll  which  stood 
near  me  were  particularly  startling. 
The  effect  of  an  actual  wrangle  was  the 
greater  from  the  fact  that  all  these  indi- 
vidual clocks  were  surmounted  by  effigies 
of  the  authors  of  the  sentiments  they  re- 
peated. 

I  was  glad  to  escape  from  this  turmoil 
to  the  calmer  atmosphere  of  the  philo- 
sophical and  literary  clock  department. 
For  persons  with  a  taste  for  antique  mor- 
alizing, the  sayings  of  Plato,  Epictetus, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius  had  here,  so  to 
speak,  been  set  to  time.  Modern  wisdom 
was  represented  by  a  row  of  clocks  sur- 
mounted by  the  heads  of  famous  maxim- 
makers,  from  Rochefoucauld  to  Josh  Bil- 
lings. As  for  the  literary  clocks,  their 
number  and  variety  were  endless.  All 
the  great  authors  were  represented.  Of 
the  Dickens  clocks  alone  there  were  half 
a  dozen,  with  selections  from  his  greatest 
stories.  When  I  suggested  that  capti- 
vatimr  as  such  clocks  must  be,  one  might 
in  time  grow  weary  of  hearing  the  same 
sentiments  reiterated,  the  manager  point- 
ed out  that  the  phonographic  cylinders 
were  removable,  and  could  be  replaced  by 
other  sayings  by  the  same  author  or  on 
the  same  theme  at  any  time.  If  one 
tired  of  an  author  altogether,  he  could 
have  the  head  unscrewed  from  the  top  of 


the  clock  and  that  of  some  other  celeb- 
rity substituted,  with  a  brand-new  reper- 
tory. 

"I  can  imagine,"  I  said,  "that  these 
talking  clocks  must  be  a  great  resource 
for  invalids  especially,  and  for  those  who 
cannot  sleep  at  night.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  is  it  when  people  want  or  need 
to  sleep  ?  Is  not  one  of  them  quite  too 
interesting  a  companion  at  such  a  time  ?" 

"  Those  who  are  used  to  it,"  replied  the 
manager,  "are  no  more  disturbed  by  the 
talking  clock  than  we  used  to  be  by  the 
striking  clock.  However,  to  avoid  all 
possible  inconvenience  to  invalids,  this 
little  lever  is  provided,  which  at  a  touch 
will  throw  the  phonograph  out  of  gear  or 
back  again.  It  is  customary  when  we  put 
a  talking  or  singing  clock  into  a  bedroom 
to  put  in  an  electric  connection,  so  that 
by  pressing  a  button  at  the  head  of  the 
bed  a  person,  without  raising  the  head 
from  the  pillow,  can  start  or  stop  the  pho- 
nographic gear,  as  well  as  ascertain  the 
time,  on  the  repeater  principle  as  applied 
to  watches." 

Hamage  now  said  that  we  had  only 
time  to  catch  the  train,  but  our  conductor 
insisted  that  we  should  stop  to  see  a  nov- 
elty of  phonographic  invention,  which,  al- 
though not  exactly  in  their  line,  had  been 
sent  them  for  exhibition  by  the  inventor. 
It  was  a  device  for  meeting  the  criticism 
frequently  made  upon  the  churches  of  a 
lack  of  attention  and  cordiality  in  welcom- 
ing strangers.  It  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
lobby  of  the  church,  and  had  an  arm  ex- 
tending like  a  pump-handle.  Any  stran- 
ger on  taking  this  and  moving  it  up  and 
down  would  be  welcomed  in  the  pastor's 
own  voice,  and  continue  to  be  welcomed 
as  long  as  he  kept  up  the  motion.  While 
this  welcome  would  be  limited  to  general 
remarks  of  regard  and  esteem,  ample  pro- 
vision was  made  for  strangers  who  de- 
sired to  be  more  particularly  inquired 
into.  A  number  of  small  buttons  on  the 
front  of  the  contrivance  bore  respectively 
the  words,  "Male,"  "Female,"  "Mar- 
ried," "Unmarried,"  "Widow,"  "Chil- 
dren," "No  Children, "etc.,  etc.  By  press- 
ing the  one  of  these  buttons  corresponding 
to  his  or  her  condition,  the  stranger  would 
be  addressed  in  terms  probably  quite  as 
accurately  adapted  to  his  or  her  condition 
and  needs  as  would  be  any  inquiries  a 
preoccupied  clergyman  would  be  likely 
to  make  under  similar  circumstances.  I 
could  readily  see  the  necessity  of  some 
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such  substitute  for  the  pastor  when  I  was 
informed  that  every  prominent  clergy- 
man was  now  in  the  habit  of  supplying 
at  least  a  dozen  or  two  pulpits  simultane- 
ously, appearing  by  turns  in  one  of  them 
personally,  and  by  phonograph  in  the 
others. 

The  inventor  of  the  contrivance  for 
welcoming  strangers  was,  it  appeared,  ap- 
plying the  same  idea  to  machines  for  dis- 
charging many  other  of  the  more  per 
functory  obligations  of  social  intercourse. 
One  being  made  for  the  convenience  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  at  pub- 
lic receptions  was  provided  with  forty- 
two  buttons  for  the  different  States,  and 
others  for  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union, 
so  that  a  caller,  by  proper  manipulation, 
might,  while  shaking  a  handle,  be  address- 
ed in  regard  to  his  home  interests  with  an 
exactness  of  information  as  remarkable 
as  that  of  the  travelling  statesmen  who 
rise  from  the  gazetteer  to  astonish  the  in- 
habitants of  Wayback  Crossing  with  the 
precise  figures  of  their  town  valuation  and 
birth  rate,  while  the  engine  is  taking  in 
water. 

We  had  by  this  time  spent  so  much 
time  that  on  finally  starting  for  the  rail- 
road station  we  had  to  walk  quite  briskly. 
As  we  were  hurrying  along  the  street  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  musical  sound, 
distinct  though  not  loud,  proceeding  ap- 
parently from  the  indispensable  which 
Hamage,  like  everybody  else  I  had  seen, 
wore  at  his  side.  Stopping  abruptly,  he 
stepped  aside  from  the  throng,  and  lifting 
the  indispensable  quickly  to  his  ear,  touch- 
ed something,  and  exclaiming,  "Oh  yes, 
to  be  sure!''  dropped  the  instrument  to  his 
side. 

Then  he  said  to  me:  "I  am  reminded 
that  I  promised  my  wife  to  bring  home 
some  story-books  for  the  children  when  I 
was  in  town  to-day.  The  store  is  only  a 
few  steps  down  the  street."  As  we  went 
along  he  explained  to  me  that  nobody  any 
longer  pretended  to  charge  his  mind  with 
the  recollection  of  duties  or  engagements 
of  any  sort.  Everybody  depended  upon 
his  indispensable  to  remind  him  in  time 
of  all  undertakings  and  responsibilities. 
Tii is  service  it  was  able  to  render  by  vir- 
tue of  a  simple  enough  adjustment  of  a 
phonographic  cylinder  charged  with  the 
necessary  word  or  phrase  to  the  clock- 
work in  the  indispensable,  so  that  at  any 
time  fixed  upon  in  setting  the  arrange- 
ment an  alarm  would  sound,  and  the  in- 


dispensable being  raised  to  the  ear,  the 
phonograph  would  deliver  its  message, 
which  at  any  subsequent  time  might  be 
called  up  and  repeated.  To  all  persons 
charged  with  weighty  responsibilities  de- 
pending upon  accuracy  of  memory  for 
their  correct  discharge,  this  feature  of  the 
indispensable  rendered  it,  according  to 
Hamage,  and  indeed  quite  obviously,  an 
indispensable  truly.  To  the  railroad  en- 
gineer it  served  the  purpose  not  only  of 
a  time  piece,  for  the  works  of  the  indis- 
pensable include  a  watch,  but  to  its  ever 
vigilant  alarm  he  could  intrust  his  run- 
ning orders,  and  while  his  mind  was 
wholly  concentrated  upon  present  duties, 
rest  secure  that  he  would  be  reminded  at 
just  the  proper  time  of  trains  which  he  must 
avoid  and  switches  he  must  make.  To 
the  indispensable  of  the  business  man  the 
reminder  attachment  was  not  less  neces- 
sary. Provided  with  that,  his  notes  need 
never  go  to  protest  through  carelessness, 
nor,  however  absorbed,  was  lie  in  danger 
of  forgetting  an  appointment. 

Thanks  to  these  portable  memories  it 
was,  moreover,  now  possible  for  a  wife  to 
intrust  to  her  husband  the  most  complex 
messages  to  the  dress-maker.  All  she  had 
to  do  was  to  whisper  the  communication 
into  her  husband's  indispensable  while 
he  was  at  breakfast,  and  set  the  alarm  at 
an  hour  when  he  would  be  in  the  city. 

"  And  in  like  manner,  I  suppose,"  sug- 
gested I,  ''if  she  wishes  him  to  return  at 
a  certain  hour  from  the  club  or  the  lodge, 
she  can  depend  on  his  indispensable  to  re- 
mind him  of  his  domestic  duties  at  the 
proper  moment,  and  in  terms  and  tones 
which  will  make  the  total  repudiation  of 
connubial  allegiance  the  only  alternative 
of  obedience.  It  is  a  very  clever  inven- 
tion, and  I  don't  wonder  that  it  is  popu- 
lar with  the  ladies;  but  does  it  not  occur 
to  you  that  the  inventor,  if  a  man.  was 
slightly  inconsiderate  ?  The  rule  of  the 
American  wife  has  hitherto  been  a  des- 
potism which  could  be  tempered  by  a  bad 
memory.  Apparently  it  is  to  be  no  longer 
tempered  at  all." 

Hamage  laughed,  but  his  mirth  was 
evidently  a  little  forced,  and  I  inferred 
that  the  reflection  I  had  suggested  had 
called  up  certain  reminiscences  not  wholly 
exhilarating.  Being  fortunate,  however, 
in  the  possession  of  a  mercurial  tempera- 
ment, he  presently  rallied,  and  continued 
his  praises  of  the  artificial  memory  pro- 
vided by  the  indispensable.    In  spite  of 
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the  criticism  which  I  had  made  upon  it.  I 
confess  1  was  not  a  little  moved  by  his 
description  of  its  advantages  to  absent- 
minded  men.  of  whom  I  am  chief.  Think 
of  the  gain  alike  in  serenity  and  force  of 
intellect  enjoyed  by  the  man  who  sits 
down  to  work  absolutely  free  from  that 
accursed  cloud  on  the  mind  of  things  he 
has  got  to  remember  to  do,  and  can  only 
avoid  totally  forgetting  by  wasting  ten- 
fold the  time  required  finally  to  do  them 
in  making  sure  by  frequent  rehearsals 
that  lie  has  not  forgotten  them  !  The  only 
way  that  one  of  these  trivialities  ever 
sticks  to  the  mind  is  by  wearing  a  sore 
spot  in  it  which  heals  slowly.  If  a  man 
does  not  forget  it.  it  is  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  he  remembers  a  grain  of  sand  in 
his  eye.  I  am  conscious  that  my  own 
mind  is  full  of  cicatrices  of  remembered 
things,  and  long  ere  this  it  would  have 
been  peppered  with  them  like  a  colander 
had  I  not  a  good  while  ago  in  self-de- 
fence absolutely  refused  to  be  held  ac- 
countable for  remembering  anything  not 
connected  with  my  regular  business. 

While  firmly  believing  my  course  in 
this  matter  to  have  been  justifiable  and 
necessary,  I  have  not  been  insensible  to 
the  domestic  odium  which  it  has  brought 
upon  me,  and  could  but  welcome  a  device 
which  promised  to  enable  me  to  regain 
the  esteem  of  my  family  while  retaining 
the  use  of  my  mind  for  professional  pur- 
poses. 

As  the  most  convenient  conceivable  re- 
ceptacle of  hasty  memoranda  of  ideas  and 
suggestions,  the  indispensable  also  most 
strongly  commended  itself  to  me  as  a  man 
who  lives  by  writing.  How  convenient 
when  a  Hash  of  inspiration  comes  to  one 
in  the  night-time,  instead  of  taking 
cold  and  waking  the  family  in  order  to 
save  it  for  posterity,  just  to  whisper  it  into 
the  ear  of  an  indispensable  at  one's  bed- 
side, and  be  able  to  know  it  in  the  morn- 
ing for  the  rubbish  such  untimely  concep- 
tions usually  are!  How  often,  likewise, 
would  such  a  machine  save  in  all  their 
firsl  \ividness  suggestive  fancies,  antici- 
pated details,  and  other  notions  worth  pre- 
serving, which  occur  to  one  in  the  full 
flow  of  composition,  but  are  irrelevant  to 
what  is  at  the  moment  in  hand!  I  de- 
termined that  I  must  have  an  indispen- 
sable. 

The  book-store,  when  we  arrived  there, 
proved  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  sort 
of  book-store  I  had  ever  entered,  there  not 


being  a  book  in  it.  Instead  of  books  the 
shelves  and  counters  were  occupied  with 
rows  of  small  boxes. 

"Almost  all  books  now,  you  see,  are 
phonographed, "  said  Hamage. 

''The  change  seems  to  be  a  popular 
one."  I  said,  "to  judge  by  the  crowd  of 
book-buyers."  For  the  counters  were, 
indeed,  thronged  with  customers  as  I  had 
never  seen  those  of  a  book-store  before. 

"The  people  at  those  counters  are  not 
purchasers,  but  borrowers,"  Hamage  re- 
plied :  and  then  he  explained  that  where- 
as the  old-fashioned  printed  book,  being 
handled  by  the  reader,  was  damaged  by 
use,  and  therefore  had  either  to  be  pur- 
chased outright  or  borrowed  at  high  rates 
of  hire,  the  phonograph  of  a  book  being 
not  handled,  but  merely  revolved  in  a 
machine,  was  but  little  injured  by  use, 
and  therefore  phonographed  books  could 
be  lent  out  for  an  infinitesimal  price. 
Everybody  had  at  home  a  phonograph 
box  of  standard  size  and  adjustments, 
to  which  all  phonographic  cylinders  were 
gauged.  I  suggested  that  the  phonograph, 
at  any  rate,  could  scarcely  have  replaced 
picture-books.  But  here,  it  seemed,  I  was 
mistaken, for  it  appeared  that  illustrations 
were  adapted  to  phonographed  books  by 
the  simple  plan  of  arranging  them  i  □  a  con- 
tinuous panorama,  which  by  a  connecting 
gear  was  made  to  unroll  behind  the  glass 
front  of  the  phonograph  case  as  the  course 
of  the  narrative  demanded. 

"But.  bless  my  soul!"  I  exclaimed, 
"  everybody  surely  is  not  content  to  bor- 
row their  books  ?  They  must  want  to 
have  books  of  their  own,  to  keep  in  their 
libraries." 

"Of  course."  said  Hamage.  "  What  I 
said  about  borrowing  books  applies  only 
to  current  literature  of  the  ephemeral 
sort.  Everybody  wants  books  of  perma- 
nent value  in  his  library.  Over  yonder 
is  the  department  of  the  establishment  set 
apart  for  book-buyers." 

The  counter  which  he  indicated  being 
less  crowded  than  those  of  the  borrowing 
department,  I  expressed  a  desire  to  ex- 
amine some  of  the  phonographed  books. 
As  we  were  waiting  for  attendance,  I  ob- 
served that  some  of  the  customers  seemed 
very  particular  about  their  purchases,  and 
insisted  upon  testing  several  phonographs 
bearing  the  same  title  before  making  a 
selection.  As  the  phonographs  seemed 
exact  counterparts  in  appearance,  I  did 
not  understand  this  till  Hamage  explain- 
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od  that  differences  as  to  stylo  and  quality 
of  elocution  left  quite  as  great  a  range  of 
choice  in  phouogruphed  hooks  as  varieties 
in  type,  paper,  and  binding  did  in  print- 
ed ones.  This  I  presently  found  to  be 
the  case  when  the  clerk,  under  Hamage's 
direction,  began  waiting  on  me.  In  sue 
cession  I  tried  half  a  dozen  editions  of 
Tennyson  by  as  many  d  i  ll'crent  elocution- 
ists, and  by  the  time  I  had  heard 

"  Where  Claribel  low  lieth" 

rendered  by  a  soprano,  a  contralto,  a  bass, 
and  a  barytone,  each  with  the  full  effect 
of  its  quality  and  the  personal  equation 
besides,  I  was  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
selecting  phonographed  books  for  one's 
library  was  as  much  more  difhcult  as  it 
was  incomparably  more  fascinating  than 
suiting  one's  self  with  printed  editions. 
Indeed,  Hamage  admitted  that  nowadays 
nobody  with  any  taste  for  literature — if 
the  word  may  for  convenience  be  retained 
— thought  of  contenting  himself  with  less 
than  half  a  dozen  renderings  of  the  great 
poets  and  dramatists. 

"By- the- way,''  he  said  to  the  clerk, 
"  won't  you  just  let  my  friend  try  the 
Booth-Barrett  Company's  Otlwllo!  It  is. 
you  understand,'"  he  added  to  me,  "the 
exact  phonographic  reproduction  of  the 
play  as  actually  rendered  by  the  com- 
pany." 

Upon  his  suggestion  the  attendant  had 
taken  down  a  phonograph  case  and  placed 
it  on  the  counter.  The  front  was  an 
imitation  of  a  theatre  with  the  curtain 
down.  As  I  placed  the  transmitter  to  my 
ears  the  clerk  touched  a  spring  and  the 
curtain  rolled  up.  displaying  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  stage  in  the  opening  scene. 
Simultaneously  the  action  of  the  play 
began,  as  if  the  pictured  men  upon  the 
stage  were  talking.  Here  was  no  question 
of  losing  half  that  was  said  and  guessing 
the  rest.  Not  a  word,  not  a  syllable, 
not  a  whispered  aside  of  the  actors  was 
lost;  and  as  the  play  proceeded  the  pic- 
tures changed,  showing  every  important 
change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
actors.  Of  course  the  figures,  being  pic- 
tures, did  not  move,  but  their  presentation 
in  so  many  successive  attitudes  presented 
the  effect  of  movement,  and  made  it  quite 
possible  to  imagine  that  the  voices  in  my 
ears  were  really  theirs.  I  am  exceedingly 
fond  of  the  drama,  but  the  amount  of 
effort  and  physical  inconvenience  neces- 
sary to  witness  a  play  lias  rendered  my 


indulgence  in  this  pleasure  infrequent. 
Others  might  not  have  agreed  with  me, 
but  I  confess  that  none  of  the  ingenious 
applications  of  the  phonograph  which  I 
had  seen  seemed  to  be  so  well  worth  while 
as  this. 

Hamage  had  left  me  to  make  his  pur- 
chases, and  found  me  on  his  return  still 
Bitting  spellbound. 

"Come,  come,"  he  said,  laughing,  "I 
have  Shakespeare  complete  at  home,  and 
you  shall  sit  up  all  night,  if  you  choose, 
hearing  plays.  But  come  along  now,  I 
want  to  take  you  upstairs  before  we  go." 

He  had  several  bundles.  One,  he  told 
me,  was  a  new  novel  for  his  wife,  with 
some  fairy  stories  for  the  children — all, 
of  course,  phonographs.  Besides,  he  had 
bought  an  indispensable  for  his  little  boy. 

"There  is  no  class,"  he  said,  "whose 
burdens  the  phonograph  hasdone  so  much 
to  lighten  as  parents'.  Mothers  no  longer 
have  to  make  themselves  hoarse  telling 
the  children  stories  on  rainy  days  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  plant  the  most  roguish  lad  before 
a  phonograph  of  some  nursery  classic,  to 
be  sure  of  his  whereabouts  and  his  be- 
havior till  the  machine  runs  down,  when 
another  setof  cylinders  can  be  introduced, 
and  the  entertainment  carried  on.  As 
for  the  babies.  Patti  sings  mine  to  sleep 
at  bedtime,  and  if  they  wake  up  in  the 
night,  she  is  never  too  drowsy  to  do  it  over 
again.  When  the  children  grow  too  big 
to  be  longer  tied  to  their  mother's  upron- 
strings,  they  still  remain,  thanks  to  the 
children's  indispensable,  though  out  of 
her  sight,  within  sound  of  her  voice. 
Whatever  charges  or  instructions  she  de- 
sires them  not  to  forget,  whatever  hours 
or  duties  she  would  have  them  be  sure  to 
remember,  she  depends  on  the  indispensa- 
ble to  remind  them  of." 

At  this  I  cried  out:  "It  is  all  very  well 
for  the  mothers,"  I  said,  "but  the  lot  of 
the  orphan  must  seem  enviable  to  a  boy 
compelled  to  wear  about  such  an  instru- 
ment of  his  own  subjugation.  If  boys 
were  what  they  were  in  my  day,  the  rate 
at  which  their  indispensahles  would  get 
unaccountably  lost  or  broken  would  be 
alarming." 

Hamage  laughed,  and  admitted  that  the 
one  he  was  carrying  home  was  the  fourth 
he  had  bought  for  his  boy  within  a  month. 
[Ie  agreed  with  me  thai  it  was  hard  to  see 
how  a  boy  was  to  get  his  growth  under 
quite  so  much  government;  but  his  wife, 
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and  indeed  the  ladies  generally,  insisted 
that  the  application  of  the  phonograph  to 
family  government  was  the  greatest  in- 
vention of  the  age. 

Then  I  asked  a  question  which  had  re- 
peatedly occurred  to  me  that  day.  What 
had  become  of  the  printers  ? 

"Naturally.""  replied  Hainage,  "'they 
have  had  a  rather  hard  time  of  it.  So7ne 
classes  of  books,  however,  are  still  printed, 
and  probably  will  continue  to  be  for  some 
time,  although  reading,  as  well  as  writing, 
is  getting  to  be  au  increasingly  rare  ac- 
complishment.'" 

"Do  you  mean  that  your  schools  do 
not  teach  reading  and  writing  \"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

'"Oh  yes.  they  are  still  taught:  but  as 
the  pupils  need  them  little  after  leaving 
school — or  even  in  school,  for  that  matter, 
all  their  text-books  being  phonographic — 
they  usually  keep  the  acquirements  about 
as  long  as  a  college  graduate  does  his 
Greek.  There  is  a  strong  movement  al- 
ready on  foot  to  drop  reading  and  writing 
entirely  from  the  school  course,  but  prob- 
ably a  compromise  will  be  made  for  the 
present  by  substituting  a  short-hand  or 
phonetic  system,  based  upon  the  direct 
interpretation  of  the  sound  waves  them- 
selves. This  is.  of  course,  the  only  logi- 
cal method  for  the  visual  interpretation  of 
sound.  Students  and  men  of  research, 
however,  will  always  need  to  understand 
how  to  read  print,  as  much  of  the  old  lit- 
erature will  probably  never  repay  phono- 
graphing.'" 

"But."'  I  said.  "I  notice  that  you  still 
use  printed  phrases  as  superscriptions. 

So  we  do,""  replied  Hamage.  "  but  pho- 
nographic substitutes  could  be  easily  de- 
vised in  these  cases,  and  no  doubt  will  soon 
have  tobe  supplied  in  deference  tothe  grow- 
ing number  of  those  who  cannot  read." 

Did  I  understand  you.'"  I  asked,  "that 
the  text-books  in  your  schools  even  are 

2 

"'Certainly.""  replied  Hamage:  "'our 
children  are  taught  by  phonographs,  re- 
cite to  phonographs,  and  are  examined  by 

; 

-  i  y  soul  1"  T  ejaculated. 

By  all  means."'  replied  Hamage :  ';  but 
there  is  really  nothing  to  be  astonished  at. 
People  learn  and  remember  by  impres- 
sions of  sound  instead  of  sight,  that  is  all. 
The  printer  is.  by-the-way,  not  the  only 
artisan  whose  occupation  phonography 


has  destroyed.  Since  the  disuse  of  print 
opticians  have  mostly  gone  to  the  poor- 
house.  The  sense  of  sight  was  indeed 
terribly  overburdened  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  phonograph,  and  now 
that  the  sense  of  hearing  is  beginning  to 
assume  its  proper  share  of  work,  it  would 
be  strange  if  an  improvement  irrthe  con- 
dition of  the  people's  eyes  were  not  notice- 
able. Physiologists,  moreover,  promise 
us  not  only  an  improved  vision,  but  a 
generally  improved  physique,  especially 
in  respect  to  bodily  carriage,  now  that 
reading,  writing,  and  study  no  longer  in- 
volves, as  formerly,  the  sedentary  attitude 
with  twisted  spine  and  stooping  shoulders. 
The  phonograph  has  at  last  made  it  pos- 
sible to  expand  the  mind  without  cramp- 
ing the  body." 

"  It  is  a  striking  comment  on  the  revo- 
lution wrought  by  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  phonograph. "  I  observed,  "that 
whereas  the  misfortune  of  blindness  used 
formerly  to  be  the  infirmity  which  most 
completely  cut  a  man  off  from  the  world 
of  books,  which  remained  open  to  the  deaf, 
the  case  is  now  precisely  reversed." 

"Yes.""  said  Hamage.  "it  is  certainlv  a 
curious  reversal,  but  not  so  complete  as 
you  fancy.  By  the  new  improvements 
in  the  intensifier.  it  is  expected  to  enable 
all  except  the  stone-deaf  to  enjoy  the  pho- 
nograph, even  when  connected,  as  on  rail- 
road trains,  with  a  common  telephonic 
wire.  The  stone-deaf  will  of  course  be 
dependent  upon  printed  books  prepared 
for  their  benefit,  as  raised-letter  books 
used  to  be  for  the  blind."' 

As  we  entered  the  elevator  to  ascend 
to  the  upper  floors  of  the  establishment, 
Hamage  explained  that  he  wanted  me  to 
see  before  I  left  the  process  of  phonograph  - 
ing  books,  which  was  the  modern  sub- 
stitute for  printing  them.  Of  course,  he 
said,  the  phonographs  of  dramatic  works 
were  taken  at  the  theatres  during  the  rep- 
resentations of  plays,  and  those  of  public 
orations  and  sermons  are  either  similarly 
obtained,  or.  if  a  revised  version  is  de- 
sired, the  orator  redelivers  his  address  in 
the  improved  form  to  a  phonograph;  but 
the  great  mass  of  publications  were  pho- 
nograph ed  by  professional  elocutionists 
employed  by  the  large  publishing  houses, 
of  which  this  was  one.  He  was  acquaint- 
ed with  one  of  these  elocutionists,  and 
was  taking  me  to  his  room. 

We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  him 
disengaged.    Something,  he  said,  had  bro- 
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ken  about  the  machinery,  and  he  was  idle 
I  while  it.  was  being  repaired.  His  work- 
room was  an  odd  kind  of  place.  It  was 
shaped  something  like  the  interior  of  a 
rather  short  egg.  His  place  was  on  a 
sort  of  pulpit  in  the  middle  of  the  small 
1  end,  while  at  the  opposite  end,  directly  be- 
fore him,  and  for  some  distance  along-  the 
sides  toward  the  middle,  were  arranged 
tiers  of  phonographs.  These1  were  his 
audience,  but  by  no  means  all  of  it.  By 
telephonic  communication  he  was  able  to 
address  simultaneously  other  congrega- 
tions of  phonographs  in  other  chambers 
at  any  distance.  He  said  that  in  one  in- 
stance, where  the  demand  for  a  popular 
book  was  very  great,  he  had  charged  5000 
phonographs  at  once  with  it. 

I  suggested  that  the  saving  of  printers, 
pressmen,  bookbinders,  and  costly  ma- 
chinery, together  with  the  comparative 
indestructibility  of  phonographed  as  com- 
pared with  printed  books,  must  make 
them  very  cheap. 

"They  would  be,"  said  Hamage,  "if 
popular  elocutionists,  such  as  Playwell 
here,  did  not  charge  so  like  fun  for  their 
services.  The  public  has  taken  it  into  its 
head  that  he  is  the  only  first  class  elocu- 
tionist,and  won't  buy  anybody  else's  work. 
Consequently  the  authors  stipulate  that 
he  shall  interpret,  their  productions,  and 
the  publishers, between  the  public  and  the 
authors,  are  at  his  mercy." 

Playwell  laughed.  "  I  must  make  my 
hay  while  the  sun  shines,"  he  said. 
"Some  other  elocutionist  will  be  the 
fashion  next  year,  and  then  I  shall  only 
get  hack-work  to  do.  Besides,  there  is 
really  a  great  deal  more  work  in  my  busi- 
ness than  people  will  believe.  For  ex- 
ample, after  I  get  an  author's  copy—" 

"Written?"  I  interjected. 

"Sometimes  it  is  written  phonetically. 


but  most  authors  dictate  to  a  phonograph. 
Well,  when  f  get  it,  1  take  it  home  and 
study  it,  perhaps  a  couple  of  days,  per- 
haps a  couple  of  weeks,  sometimes,  if  it 
is  really  an  important  work,  a  month  or 
two,  in  order  to  get  into  sympathy  with 
the  ideas,  and  decide  on  the  proper  style 
of  rendering.  All  this  is  hard  work,  and 
has  to  be  paid  for." 

At  this  point  our  conversation  Avas 
broken  off  by  Hamage,  who  declared  that 
if  we  were  to  catch  the  last  train  out,  of 
town  before;  noon  we  had  no  time  to  lose. 

Of  the  trip  out  to  Hamage's  place  I 
recall  nothing.  I  was,  in  fact,  aroused 
from  a  sound  nap  by  the  stopping  of  (he 
train  and  the  bustle  of  tin;  departing  pas- 
sengers. Hamage  had  disappeared.  As 
I  groped  about,  gathering  up  my  belong- 
ings, and  vaguely  wondering  what  had 
become  of  my  companion,  he  rushed  into 
the  car,  and  grasping  my  hand,  gave  me 
an  enthusiastic  welcome.  I  opened  my 
mouth  to  demand  what  sort  of  a  joke  this 
belated  greeting  might  be  intended  for, 
but,  on  second  thought,  I  concluded  not 
to  raise  the  point.  The  fact  is,  when  I 
came  to  observe  that  the  time  was  not 
noon,  but  late  in  the  evening,  and  that 
the  train  was  the  one  I  had  left  home  on, 
and  that  I  had  not  even  changed  my  seat 
in  the  car  since  then,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  Hamage  might  not  understand  allu- 
sions to  the  forenoon  we  had  spent  to- 
gether. Later  that  same  evening,  how- 
ever, the  consternation  of  my  host  and 
"hostess  at  my  frequent  and  violent  ex- 
plosions of  apparently  causeless  hilarity 
left  me  no  choice  but  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  my  preposterous  experience. 
The  moral  they  drew  from  it  was  the 
charming  one  that  if  I  would  but  oftener 
come  to  see  them,  a  railroad  trip  would 
not  so  upset  my  wits. 
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(Scene:  An  old  Virginia  plantation,  1852.) 
BY  MARGARET  J.  PRESTON. 


I. 


70T  yo'  'pinion  now,  Marse  Doctah  ? 
>     Ar1  ole  mis'  gwine  die?" 


"She's  mighty  ill,  Uncle  Reuben,  and 
I  advise  all  you  good  people  on  the  plan- 
tation to  get  together  and  pray  for  her  to- 
night." 

"  Dat  we  will,  sah,  fob  she's  ben  a  mon'- 


sus  good  mistis  ter  all  we.  I  dunno  wot  '11 
come  ob  de  ole  plantashun  ef  mistis  be 
took  'way.  Yo'  knows  she's  ben  man- 
agin'  heah  ebber  sence  ole  marse'  deff,  an' 
dat  leas'  dozen  yeah  back  ;  fob  I  mines 
dat  Chinquapin  Joe  warn't  bo'n  tell  some 
time  'fore  de  nex'  chinquapin  seas'n,  an' 
Chinquapin  Joe,  he  be  mos'  'lebben.  Hit 
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war  bad  'nuff  wen  ole  marse  went,  an' 
lef  dis  gre't  big  plantashun  'dout  a  head. 
But  urn!  Marse  Doctah.  we  knowed  ole 
mis*  'ud  manage  mighty  well  :  fob  we 
allers  'lowed  ('bine  backs,  yo'  knows)  dat 
ef  she  didn't  pint'ly  manage  de  planta- 
shun. she  manage  ole  marse.  au'  dat  "bout 
de  same  ting.  But  hit  '11  clean  upset  we- 
alls.  ef  she  go  :  fob  young  Marse  Lucien 
he  ben  'way  so  much,  an'  jes  lub  books 
omiyhow  an'  no  'count  fob  managin'  de 
people  ;  leas'wise.  his  ma.  she  nebber  let 
him  try. " 

Well.  Uncle  Reuben."  said  Dr.  Brune, 
gathering  up  his  horse's  rein,  '"you  must 
all  get  together  to-night,  and  see  what 
prayer  can  effect:  for  I've  done  all  I  can. 
and  it  will  just  be  as  God  wills.  You  be- 
lieve in  prayer.  Uncle  Reuben  '." 

"  B'lieve  in  pra'r,  sah  \  I  doos — in  peace. 
Yo'  mines  dat  time  Shad  dun  got  drown  ? 
Ef  we  am1  pray  dat  night.  'Postle  Poll 
hisse'f  nebber  dun  hit.  An'  yo'  knows  yo' 
dun  brung  him  ter  life  jes  de  minute 
pra'r-meetin'  war  ober!" 

"  Maybe  Aunt  Zinkie's  rubbing  and  hot 
blankets  had  something  to  do  with  that: 
but  anyhow,  it  won't  hurt  you  folks  to 
try  what  prayer  can  do." 

The  doctor  cantered  down  the  broad 
avenue,  and  Uncle  Reuben  walked  off 
sadly  in  the  direction  of  the  quarters. 

The  showery  April  evening  was  clos- 
ing in.  and  through  the  rifts  of  broken 
cloud  loner  ravs  of  light  were  slantinsr 
over  the  lawn  at  Hazlecroft.  The  tender 
green  of  early  spring  was  on  the  grass? 
and  the  old  broad-girthed  oaks — relics 
of  the  primeval  forest — were  soft  with 
freshening  foliage.  The  hazel  hedges 
that  bordered  the  wide  grounds  were 
gay  with  catkins  and  shining  leaves  that 
twinkled  in  the  watery  light,  and  the 
dogwood  and  Judas-tree  mingled  their 
white  and  purple  blooms  together  in  a 
great  clump  near  the  carriage  gate. 

But  Uncle  Reuben  saw  none  of  the 
beauty  of  the  evening,  and  concerned  him- 
self little  about  the  rich  opening  of  the 
season.  His  mind  was  filled  with  the 
dignity  and  solemnity  of  his  position  at 

- 

bility  of  the  obligation  which  Dr.  Brune 
had  just  >'!<rirested  as  resting  upon  him. 

Mistress  Dorothy  Clayborne.  the  owner 
of  the  broad  plantation  of  Hazlecroft.  the 
energetic,  high-spirited,  and  strong-tem- 


pered manager  of  the  hundred  black  peo- 
ple whose  destinies  Providence  had  put 
into  her  guiding  hand — the  Lady  Boun- 
tiful of  the  whole  region,  and  the  liberal- 
minded  supporter  of  the  church  and  all 
good  charities  in  her  neighborhood — lay 
apparently  on  her  death-bed.  Dr.  Brune 
had  said  that  his  skill  could  avail  nothing 
more,  and  Uncle  Reuben  felt  the  grave 
importance  of  the  duty  which  the  doctor 
seemed  to  have  imposed  upon  him,  name- 
ly, that  of  getting  the  people  together 
and  offering  up  special  petitions  for  her 
life. 

"Mammy."  he  said,  as  he  joined  his 
wife,  who  had  been  watching  his  colloquy 
with  the  doctor  from  her  cabin  door, 
"cl'ar  up,  an'  hab  suppah  ober  in  no  time. 
Dr.  Brune.  he  say.  ole  mis'  mighty  low. 
He  Tow  physic  jes  dun  all  hit  ken:  an'  he 
say  de  bestes'  ting  we-uns  ken  do  now  ar' 
ter  pray:  so  yo'  heah:  gib  de  chillen  dey 
suppah  stre't  off.  Meek  Shad  an'  Mess 
an'  Chinquapin  Joe  brung  cheers  from 
Aunt  Yiney's  an'  de  folks  'roun'.  while 
I's  gwine  gib  notice  dat  dar  '11  be  'spress 
pra'r  heah  at  sebben  'clock,  ter  'treat  de 
Lord  fob  ole  mis'  life  :  fob  I  tells  yo', 
accordin".  ole  'ooman.  times  gwine  pinted 
bard  wid  we  ef  ole  mis'  be  took." 

Aunt  Zinkie  lifted  her  hands  in  dep- 
recation at  the  idea:  for  although  Mrs. 
Clayborne  was  a  somewhat  rigid  mis- 
tress, and  held  her  servants  well  up  to 
their  duty,  she  was  such  a  kind  one  that 
they  well  knew  she  had  their  interests  as 
much  at  heart  as  her  own.  Aunt  Zinkie 
was  often  heard  to  say.  "When  we  bod- 
ders  ole  mis'  tur'bly.  ole  mis',  she  say  she 
hate  we-uns.  an'  wish  we-uns  'ud  run  off. 
Ole  mis'  ain'  hate  we-uns  'tall.  Ain'  she 
set  up  barf  de  night  wid  some  leetle  pick- 
aninny wot  got  de  croup,  'kase  she  feared 
he  mammy  "gleet  ter  gib  him  de  physic 
right  ?  Nuu-nol  ole  mis",  she  ain'  hate 
we-uns  "tail." 

With  all  her  gift  for  management  and 
discipline.  Mrs.  Clayborne's  nature  had 
its  comical  side.  She  had  a  genius  for 
laughter,  and  that  of  the  most  contagious 
kind.  Often  when  administering  a  re- 
proof she  would  turn  aside  to  some  by- 
stander with  her  face  ail  crumpled  up. 
and  her  short,  stout  little  figure  shaking 
all  over,  from  her  easily  aroused  risibility, 
so  that  the  silent  shaking  of  the  sup- 
pressed laughter  generally  proved  a  salve 
to  the  sharp  word  or  the  tickle  of  the  lit- 
tle ivory  whip. 
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"Do  lamps  all  lit  up  at  de  big  house," 
oriotl  Chinquapin  .loo  ;  "time  foh  do  pray- 
in"  tor  begin.  Mammy,  all  do  folks  be 
comin'."  And  tho  boy  hopped  briskly 
over  the  rows  of  split-bottom  chairs  ar- 
ranged for  them  in  Aunt  Zinkie's  cabin. 

"  Yo'  teck  dat,"  said  Aunt  Zinkie.  giv- 
ing Chinquapin  Joe  the  weight  of  her 
heavy  hand  on  the  side  of  his  head,  and 
jerking  him  otl*  the  chair — "  yo'  took  dat, 
an'  creep  in  do  corner  yandor,  an'  kep 
yo'se'f  quiet,  or  I'll  hab  do  wool  off  yo' 
head." 

Chinquapin  Joe  beckoned  to  his  bro- 
thers: "Shad,  Moss,  an'  Bodego,  we's 
gwine  pray;  come  in  an'  git  yo'se'ves 
fix.  To'  mammy  skin  ebbory  niggah  oh 
yo'  cl'ar  ter  de  bone !" 

The  three  shiny- faced  young  imps 
forthwith  sprang  in,  jumping  over  the 
chairs,  and  each  getting  a  clip  from  Aunt 
Zinkie  as  lie  passed  on  to  the  corner, 
where  they  ensconced  themselves. 

Tho  dark  faces  of  the  "field  hands" 
looked  long  and  solemn  as  they  gathered 
round  Uncle  Reuben  and  listened  to  his 
accounts  of  the  old  mistress,  who  lay  dy- 
ing, as  he  proceeded  to  inform  them,  up 
at  the  big  house. 

"She  dun  ben  a  good  mistis  ter  all  we," 
he  said,  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice,  as  he 
opened  a  large  old  Testament  and  fum- 
bled the  leaves  to  hunt  something  suit- 
able for  the  occasion — "she  dun  ben  a 
good  mistis — " 

"'Copt  wen  she  tickle  we  wid  de  tail 
ob  her  white  cat,"  muttered  Chinquapin 
Joe,  loud  enough  to  bo  hoard  by  all  pre- 
sent. Aunt  Zinkie  gave  him  a  gouge 
with  the  toe  of  her  big  corn-field  shoe, 
and  Uncle  Reuben  went  on  : 

"  I  s  gwine  read  foh  yo'  ben'fit,  bread- 
en  an'  sisten,  suffin'  'fittin'  dis  'casion  " : 
and  he  turned  about  his  well-worn  Testa- 
ment for  a  considerable  time  before  he 
hit  upon  St.  John's  account  of  the  mar- 
riage feast  at  Cana.  His  young  master 
Lucien  had  taught  him  to  read;  but  he 
had  been  no  apt  scholar,  and  his  mistakes 
would  have  set  any  other  audience  to 
tittering.  It  did  bring  out  an  exclama- 
tion from  Chinquapin  Joe,  the  most  irre- 
pressible of  all  the  young  negroes:  "Hi, 
Mess!  she  wa'n't  no  temp'ance  lady,  war 
she?"  A  thump  on  the  head  from  Aunt 
Zinkie's  rough  hand  made  Joe  collapse 
for  a  time.  When  the  reading  was  over, 
"Bruddah  Dan'el "  was  asked  "ter  lead 
in  pra'r,"  but  the  latter  excused  himself: 
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"Bruddah  Reuben,  I  dun  ben  holler- 
in'  at  de  oxes  all  day;  (ley's  so  contrary 
dat  I's  hoa'se  as  one  ob  de  ma'sh  frogs. 
Yo' jes  hitch  up  yo'se'f." 

This  was  the  invitation  Undo  Reuben 
wanted;  for,  being  a  conceited  soul,  he 
was  entirely  of  the  opinion  that  he  was 
the  only  "culled  pusson  on  de  planta- 
shun  wot  possessed  de  gif  ob  pra'r." 
His  petitions  at  least  had  the  quality  of 
sincerity  and  earnestness,  for  lie  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  his  mistress,  and 
looked  upon  her  as  his  best  earthly 
friend. 

"0  good  Lord,"  he  pleaded,  "we  po' 
sinnahs  comes  ter  put  up  pra'r  foh  oh; 
mistis'  life.  Hit  ar'  jes  de  reason  we 
meets  at  dis  onusual  hour,  'kase  de  doc- 
tah,  he  say  she  mighty  low.  We  needs 
ole  mistis  heah,  good  Lord,  more'n  dey 
needs  her  up  in  hebben.  Dar's  plenty 
ob  angels  up  dar,  an'  dey  wouldn'  miss 
her  gre'tly  from  de  quire,  'kase  she  am' 
no  v'ice  ter  sing,  nohow.  She  ofl'en  'low 
she  nebber  could  tu'n  a  chune,  eben  wen 
she  hab  pra'rs  wid  we  up  at  de  big  house. 
["Dat's  so,  dat's  so,  good  Lord!"]  We 
knows  de  Lord  allers  wants  ter  meek  His 
chillens  happy,  an'  ole  mistis,  she  nebber 
could  be  happy  'less  she  be  managin';  an' 
dar'd  be  no  managin'  foh  her  in  hebben, 
'kase  so  many  dar  hab  'sperience — I  means 
de  ole  angels.  Lord,  who  ben  roun'  de 
t'rone  so  long,  an'  hab  larnt  all  de  heb- 
benly  ways.  But  ole  mistis,  she  be  like 
a  young  han',  an'  not  much  'count  dar. 
'De  Lord,  He  know  dat  our  young  mar- 
stah  he  ain'  ussen  ter  manage  de  people; 
he  dunno  'bout  de  rations  an'  all  de  'fairs 
ob  sech  big  plantashun  as  dis;  and  t'ings 
'ud  git  mighty  onruly.  ["Dat's  de  truf, 
good  Lord!"]  An'  Miss  Sibylla,  whar 
be  de  house-keepah,  she  jes  drive  all  de 
folks  mad,  'kase  she  on'y  po'  white  trash, 
an'  ain'  on'erstan'  de  ways  ob  'spectable 
people  like  we  is.  ["No  mo'  she  ain', 
O  Lord  !"]  An'  de  oberseer,  Marse  Rum- 
ple, it  teck  all  mistis  strong  ban'  ter  kep 
him  stre't;  an'  ef  she  be  took,  de  plan- 
tashun 'ud  soon  be  gwine  terde  dogs.  So 
spar'  ole  mistis,  good  Lord!"  ["Spar' 
her,  spar'  her,  good  Lord  !"] 

The  prayer  went  on  for  a  considerably 
longer  time,  in  much  the  same  fashion. 
Uncle  Reuben  waxing  more  earnest  with 
each  petition;  and  the  perspiration  rolled 
from  his  black  forehead,  as  he  caught  his 
breath  in  negro  fashion,  till  ho  was  well- 
nigh  choked.     Chinquapin  Joe  began  to 
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think  there  had  been  enough  of  it,  and 
"dal  tl<-  Lord  war  mighty  hard  tor  move 
ef  He  ain'  pay  'tention  ter  all  dat  groan- 
in'";  so  he  persuaded  Mess  and  Bedego  to 
follow  him  with  an  "Amen,"  which  was 
instantly  taken  up  by  the  whole  audience, 
who  held  on  to  it  so  tenaciously  that 
Uncle  Reuben  accepted  it  as  a  signal  for 
the  (dose  of  the  service. 

As  soon  as  the  people  had  dispersed, 
Zinkie  set  upon  her  husband  rather  sharp- 
ly • 

"Lor1  a  massy!  daddy,  wot  yo'  be  so 
oueousidern  as  ter  read  'bout  a  weddin' 
wen  we's  got  a  fun'ral  on  ban'?" 

"  Now,  ole  'ooman,  yo's  got  no  sense 
'bout  t'ings  'tall.  Cyarn't  yo' see  wich 
way  de  rabbit  jump?  Now,  'cordin'  ter 
nie  mine,  dat,  lady,  eben  ef  she  war  de 
mudder  ob  de  Lord  Jesus,  war  mighty 
like  ole  mis'.  She  war  a  managin'  sort 
o'  pusson;  foh  ain' you  see  she  wargwine 
'bout,  lookin'  inter  ebberyting?  an'  wen 
she  line  (ley  hab  no  wine,  she  meek  a  fuss 
'bout,  hit,  jus  like  ole  mis'.  Yo's  punkin- 
headed,  Zinkie,  ef  yo'  ain'  see  de  p'int  ob 
dissemblance ! " 

Put,  Zinkie  stuck  to  it  that  she  didn't 
think  it,  was  the  proper  thing  to  read,  and 
Uncle  Reuben,  repeating  his  charge  of 
"  punkin  lieadedness,"  took  bis  way  up 
to  the  big  house,  to  make  a  last,  inquiry 
about  the  sick  mistress  before  he  should 
go  to  bed. 

11 

"Cousin  Lucien,"said  Annis Fontaine, 
as  she  entered  the  library,  after  having 
answered  the  inquiries  of  Uncle  Ruben  — 
"cousin  Lucien"  (and  her  voice  grew 
almost  too  tremulous  for  audible  speech), 
"Aunt  Dorothy  bids  me  tell  you  that  she 
wants  to  speak  with  you." 

"How  does  she  seem  now,  Annis?" 
asked  the  young  man,  anxiously,  as  he 
laid  down  the  book  he  bad  been  reading. 

"Very  faint  and  low,"  and  Annis's 
words  ended  in  a  sob;  but  quickly  con- 
trolling herself,  she  went,  on  to  say, 
"She  thinks  she  has  not  more  than  sulli- 
cient  strength  for  some  parting  directions 
which  she  wishes  to  leave  with  you." 

Lucien  Clayborne  started  up  with  a 
most  distressed  look  upon  bis  face,  and 
took  his  way  instantly  to  bis  mother's 
sick-chamber.  A  bright  fire  burned  upon 
the  bi'oatl  old-fashioned  hearth,  though 
it  was  mid  April,  and  crouching  around 
it,  were  two  or  three  of  the  oldest,  house 
servants,  with  that  look  of  ashy  despair 


upon  their  faces  which  the  negro  counte- 
nance is  apt  to  assume  when  grief  or  ap- 
prehension overshadows  it.  Lucien  found 
the  old  maid  servant,  who  had  attended 
his  mother  ever  since  her  childhood,  vig- 
orously fanning  her,  and  coming  quietly 
behind  her,  withdrew  the  turkey-tail  fan 
from  her  hand. 

"You  will  chill  your  mistress,  Aunt 
An  nek  v,"  he  whispered. 

"  But  shecyarn't  git,  her  href,  Marse  Lu- 
cien ;  her  new-mony's  very  bad." 

"  Did  the  doctor  say  that  fanning  was 
good  for  pneumonia,  ?" 

The  whispered  conversation  roused  the 
sick-  woman,  and  stretching  outlier  band 
faintly  to  her  son,  she  asked,  "You  there, 
Lucien  ?  Bid  Anneky  leave  us  alone  for 
a  little;  I  want  to  speak  with  you  while 
1  have  strength  to  do  so." 

The  servants  withdrew,  and  with  no 
small  diilieulty  Mrs.  Clayborne  began  to 
speak,  at  first  in  scarcely  an  audible  whis- 
per. 

"My  dear  boy,  you  see  how  ill  I  am. 
Dr.  Brune  has  not  concealed  the  truth 
from  me;  be  says  pneumonia  is  apt  to  go 
very  hard  with  a  person  of  my  years.  It 
was  a  great  mistake  to  remain  in  the  dairy 
so  long  that  damp  day.  But  if  it  is  God's 
w  ill  to  call  me  away,  1  trust  lam  content 
to  go." 

"Oh,  mother,"  broke  in  Lucien,  kiss- 
ing the  crimson  spot  on  her  wasted  cheek, 
and  pressing  her  thin  band  between  both 
his  own,  "don't  talk  about  going  away; 
1  cannot  bear  it!  You  have  so  much  vi- 
tality about,  you — so  much  will,  and  God 
is  so  good,  I  cannot  think  you  are  going 
to  be  taken  from  us." 

"1  have  no  desire  to  go,  my  son ;  but  I 
can  submit  if  it  is  the  Master's  bidding. 
You  all  need  me  so  much  here  that  I 
feel  if  hard  to  drop  the  reins  from  my 
hands." 

"Put,  my  darling  mother,"  said  Lu- 
cien, bis  self- restrained  and  reticent  na- 
ture stirred  to  unwonted  emotion  by  his 
mother's  words,  "  we  cannot  give  you 
up." 

"  Yes  you  can.  my  dear.  It,  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  a  Clayborne  to  make  any 
resistance  to  the  inevitable.  And  now," 
she  continued,  after  a  pause  for  breath, 
"while  J  have  strength  to  speak,  let  me 
give  you  my  commands  about  the  planta- 
tion and  the  various  things  which  1  wish  to 
speak-  of  before  1  go.  It  will  be  hard  for 
you,  who  have  been  at  school  and  college 
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all  your  life,  to  take  up  the  burden  of 
management ;  but  I  know  you  will  do 
your  best."'  And  she  tenderly  laid  her 
hand  on  the  head  that  was  bowed  beside 
her  on  the  pillow. 

"Assuredly  I  will;  but  do  not  trouble 
yourself,  mother  dear,  about  things  like 
these.  You  will  exhaust  the  little  strength 
which  might  otherwise  avail  for  your  re- 
covery." 

"But  I  could  not  rest  quietly  in  my 
grave,  Lucien,  if  I  did  not  do  something 
toward  helping  you  to  manage  after  I  am 
gone.  I  grieve  to  think  how  it  will  wor- 
ry you  to  take  up  all  the  details  of  the 
plantation,  for  which  you  have  so  little 
natural  taste.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  give 
you  my  counsel.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  dismiss  Rumple.  He 
has  been  overseer  here  so  long  that  he 
has  become  rather  masterful;  and  know- 
ing him  as  I  do,  I  feel  that  he  might  take 
advantage  of  your  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence. A  kinder  -  natured  man,  too,  will 
deal  better  with  the  servants.  And  Miss 
Sibylla,  my  dear,  is  not  quite  the  house- 
keeper that  can  get  along  here  without 
my  hand  to  direct  her.  She  is  not  popu- 
lar with  the  house  servants,  and  that  don't 
do.  Keep  Uncle  Sharon  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  don't  let  him  give  up  trying  to 
make  a  good  under- waiter  of  Chinquapin 
Joe.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  outcome  in 
that  boy  if  he  is  only  rightly  managed/1 
But  so  much  effort  at  speech  had  exhaust- 
ed Mrs.  Clayborne,  and  the  laboring  breath 
came  painfully;  this  alarmed  her  son,  and 
he  summoned  Aunt  Anneky. 

"  Jes  like  ole  mistis!  She  gwine  man- 
age on  till  she  die,"  exclaimed  the  old  ser- 
vant, in  an  undertone,  as  she  bathed  her 
mistress's  forehead,  and  held  some  eau-de- 
Cologne  to  her  nostrils.  "  Marse  Lucien," 
she  whispered,  turning  her  head  to  speak 
to  her  young  master,  ''fob  de  Lord  o' 
goodness,  kep  yo'  ma  from  bodderin'  her 
life  out,  'rangin'  fob  her  own  fun'ral; 
dar'll  be  people  'nutf  ter  do  de  managin' 
wen  she  be  took." 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Mrs. 
Clayborne  revived,  and  signified  her  abil- 
ity to  continue  the  conversation.  So,  dis- 
missing the  maid  with  a  wave  of  her  hand, 
she  began  to  speak  again: 

'"I  think,  dear,  you'd  better  have  the 
branch  bottoms  well  cleared  up  as  soon 
as  the  corn  crop  is  off  the  ground.  The 
branch  was  so  swollen  by  the  spring  fresh- 
et that  a  great  deal  of  trash  was  left  on 


them.  Your  blessed  father  was  so  fond 
of  those  branch  bottoms,  and  lor  his  sake 
I  have  always  tried  to  keep  them  in  very 
perfect  order.  J  am  sure,  too,  that  it  will 
be  better  for  you  to  lessen  your  number 
of  horses.  They  are  so  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  mules,  and  my  experience 
is  that  I  have  been  keeping  too  many." 

"  Mother!  mother!"  broke  in  Lucien, 
"I  beseech  you  not  to  worry  yourself 
with  these  details  about  the  plantation. 
I  can  never  manage  as  you  have  done, 
but  I  promise  you  that  I  will  do  my  best, 
whenever  the  direction  of  affairs  does  fall 
into  my  hands." 

"I  know  it,  my  son,  I  know  it;  but 
your  mother  wants  to  help  you,  even 
after  she  is  gone.  Hazlecroft  has  been  a 
line,  well-regulated  plantation  from  the 
time  Lord  Culpepper  passed  it  over  into 
the  hands  of  the  first  American  Clay- 
borne, and  it  must  not  lose  its  high  char- 
acter under  your  management." 

"  It  shall  not,  if  life  and  health  are 
spared  me." 

For  a  little  while  Mrs.  Clayborne  lay 
silent  and  passive,  then  opening  her  eyes, 
she  fixed  them  with  great  earnestness 
upon  the  face  stooping  over  her. 

"There  is  another  matter,  my  son,  of 
still  graver  moment,  about  which  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words.  I  waited  patiently 
during  the  past  year,  hoping  to  see  that 
my  desires  might  be  realized.  But  you 
do  not  readily  commit  yourself;  it  is  not 
your  way;  so  that  I  am  altogether  in 
doubt.  For  the  year  and  a  half  during 
which  my  cousin's  orphan  child  has  been 
a  member  of  our  household,  I  have  learn- 
ed to  love  her  sweet  ways  and  bright  pre- 
sence— tender,  loving  young  thing  that 
she  is — so  that  now  she  has  come  almost 
to  take  the  place  of  your  dear  sister  Dora, 
lost  so  many  years  ago." 

The  weary  eyes  closed  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  a  tear  trickled  down  the  pale 
cheek.  "Yes,"  she  whispered,  musingly, 
as  if  to  herself,  "  Dora  would  have  been 
almost  her  age  had  she  lived."  Then 
rousing  herself  somewhat,  and  turning 
to  Lucien.  she  said:  "She  has  been  a 
daughter  to  me  in  her  tender  ministra- 
tions. My  wish  has  long  been  that  she 
should  be  a  daughter  indeed." 

Lucien  gave  a  sudden  start,  as  if  a 
painful  idea  had  been  suggested  to  hi  in. 
"  Dear  mother."  he  pleaded,  "  pray  do  not 
seek  to  arrange  Cousin  Annis's  future. 
She  has  no  special  care  for  me,  I  am 
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sure.  I  am  only  as  ;i  cousin  or  brother  to 
her." 

"That  is  just  your  unobservant  way  of 
looking  at  tilings,  my  son.  Fve  watcbed 
Annis  many  a  time  when  you  have  been 
poring  abstractedly  over  those  (J  reek  books 
of  yours,  and  you  may  depend  a  woman's 
wisdom  outstrips  a  man's,  when  she  un- 
dertakes to  investigate  such  things." 

••  But,  mother—" 

"Ah,  don't  oppose  my  wishes  in  this 
matter.  You  have  always  reverenced 
your  mother's  opinion,  and  it,  would  be 
a  bitter  thing  if  this  desire  of  my  heart 
should  fail  me." 

"  Command  anything,  m  y. precious  mo- 
ther, but  don't  ask  me  to  force  myself 
upon  one  who  has  no  heart,  to  give." 

"No  heart  to  give,  Lucien  ?  Why, 
she  is  all  heart." 

"  I  don't  mean  1  hat,  mother." 

"  You  don't  menu  that  she  lias  oiven 
herself  to  some  one  else?  You  are  think- 
ing, perhaps,  of  that  college  friend  of 
yours.  Believe  me,  she  cares  nothing 
for  him.     But  promise  me — " 

Here  a  severe  (it  of  coughing  interrupt- 
ed Mrs.  Clayborne,  and  she  fell  back 
among  her  pillows  in  a  state  of  exhaus- 
tion. Nurses  and  servants  gathered 
around  her,  and  Lucien  was  about  to  send 
off  for  Dr.  Brune,  when  gradually  the 
paroxysm  passed,  and  she  fell  at  length 
into  a  long,  quiet  slumber. 

It,  was  dee))  in  the  night  before  she 
wakened.  When  she  did,  she  turned  her 
eves  about,  as  if  in  search  of  Something. 

11  Does  yo'  want  Marse  Lucien?"  asked 
Aunt  Anneky,  tenderly.  "He's  heah, 
misfis;  he  dun  ben  settin' at  de  h'a'th  all 
de  night." 

"There  is  one  thing  I  have  not  men- 
tioned," 1V1  rs.  Clayborne  made  an  effort  to 
say,  as  Lucien  instantly  came  forward, 
"and  I  lay  much  stress  upon  if.  When 
T  am  gone,  my  son,  1  want,  everything  to 
be  done  to  make  my  death  a  benefit  to  all 
my  poor  people,  to  the  neighbors,  and  to 
our  many  kindred.  Our  house  is  a  large 
one,  and  you  must  have  them  all  here. 
My  dear  Mr.  Holmes  must  come  and  read 
the  service  and  preach  my  funeral  ser- 
mon. I  wish  him  to  make  if  as  profita- 
ble as  he  can  to  all  the  hearers.  I've  had 
so  much  management  and  so  much  care 
during  my  long  widowhood,  that  L  wish 
him  to  take  as  his  text:  'Martha,  Mar- 
tha, thou  art  careful  (<>t<l  troubled  about 
many  things;  but  one  thing  is  needful.'1 


Let  him  impress  that  upon  all  my  friends 
—  'one  tiling  is  needful.'  You  must  be 
sure  and  have  your  uncle  Fontaine's 
family,  and  your  aunt  Marshall  and  her 
girls,  and  old  Uncle  Charles,  and  my  bro- 
ther John  and  his  boys,  and  the  Graveses, 
and  the  rest.  There  '11  be  room  for  all. 
The  time  of  year  is  favorable  too.  The 
mutton  and  beef  are  in  fine  order,  and 
Gregory  has  taken  good  care  of  the  gar- 
den—" 

Lucien  interrupted  his  mother,  tender- 
ly patting  her  cheek,  and  saying,  "Ev- 
erything shall  be  as  you  wish  ;  only  rest, 
and  trouble  yourself  about  it  no  more." 

"Marse  Lucien,"  whispered  Aunt  An- 
neky, as  the  young  man  stood  mourn- 
fully looking  into  the  glowing  coals — ■ 
"  Marse  Lucien,  I  ain'  b'lieve  mistis  gwine 
gib  up  y it ;  'pears  ter  me  as  ef  she  cyarn't 
let  deft"  hab  de  whip-ban'  ob  her,  arter 
all." 

III. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  day  after 
our  story  opens,  Dr.  Brune  rode  briskly 
down  I  he  avenue  from  the  big  house. 
Aunt  Zinkie  spied  him,  and  ran  from  the 
quarters  to  intercept  him. 

"Marse  Doctah,  wot  'bout  mistis  dis 
mornin'?" 

"  She  had  a  surprising  turn  in  the  night 
for  the  better,  and  from  all  appearance  I 
am  disposed  to  think  the  crisis  is  past." 

"  Ef  by  de  crishes  yo'  means  ole  Deff, 
den  tank  de  Lord  dat  he  hab  pass  by!" 
And  she  sped  back  as  eagerly  as  she  had 
come,  to  spread  the  news  along  the  quar- 
ters. It  was  received  with  genuine  joy; 
for  these  children  of  nature  always  passed 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  they 
now  fixed  it  in  their  minds  that  the  re- 
covery of  their  mistress  was  an  establish- 
ed fact. 

"  I  nebber  b'lieve  nuffin'  else,"  said  old 
Uncle  Dan'el,  scratching  his  gray  wool; 
"I  nebber  knowed  de  mistis  gib  up  any- 
ting;  she  warn't  hank'rin'  arter  de  gold'n 
street,  nohow.  Aunt  Anneky,  she  tell  me 
she  dun  heah  her  talk  ter  Marse  Lucien 
'bout  de  branch  bottom,  an'  de  bosses  an' 
mules,  an'  udder  yearthly  t'ings.  Yo' see 
she  gwine  kep  de  team  in  ban'  yit." 

Lucien  Clayborne.  who  had  been  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  long  piazza  in  ear- 
nest talk  with  Dr.  Brune,  continued  his 
musing  pace  after  the  doctor  had  left  him, 
and  only  paused  as  he  saw  Annis  ascend 
the  steps,  with  a  cluster  of  fresh  white 
lilacs  in  her  hand.     She  sprang  eagerly 
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forward,  dropping  her  lilacs  into  her 
apron,  and  advancing  with  a  rush  of  un- 
|  controllable  emotion,  seized  the  hand  that 
was  extended  to  her. 

"Oh,  Cousin  Liu'icn,  God  ho  thanked! 
I've  just  been  talking  with  Dr.  Brune,  and 
lie  tells  me  that  there  is  every  chance  that 
Aunt  Dorothy  may  recover." 

"  Yes,  G-od  be  thanked,  Annis."  rever- 
ently replied  the  young  man,  stooping  at 
the  same  time  and  touching  the  fair  girl's 
forehead  with  his  lips. 

As  she  had  approached  him,  the  slight 
girlish  figure  and  buoyant  air,  wide-open 
blue  eyes  and  flossy  hair,  blown  back  by 
her  rush  through  the  dewy  April  morning, 
made  him  for  a  moment  think  of  Guido's 
"Aurora";  for  he  had  been  abroad  with 
his  uncle,  the  professor,  the  year  before, 
and  had  been  fascinated  by  the  picture  in 
the  Rospigliosi  1 'a  lace  at  Rome  ;  and  when 
she  came  close  enough  for  him  to  see  the 
moisture  that  overbrimmed  her  clear  eyes, 
he  thought  the  likeness  perfect.  The  sud- 
den touch  of  his  lips  was  something  so 
strange,  so  unusual,  that  the  »girl's  face 
was  instantly  Hooded  with  a  bright  flush; 
but  before  he  had  time  to  linger  over  the 
thought  that  Hashed  through  his  con- 
sciousness, between  himself  and  Annis 
seemed  to  pass  the  vision  of  his  friend 
Overton;  and  Annis  broke  away  to  her 
aunt's  chamber,  that  she  might  gladden 
her  returning  life  with  the  first  lilacs  of 
the  season. 

IV. 

Lucien  Clayborne  was  handsome 
enough  for  any  girl  to  fall  in  love  with, 
with  his  tall,  dignified  figure,  and  his  air 
of  very  formal  yet  high-bred  courtesy. 
His  reticence  and  undemonstrativeness 
were  extreme,  and  it  generally  set  a  young 
and  bashful  girl — for  thirty-five  years  ago 
young  girls  were  more  shy  and  bashful 
than  now — into  a  flutter  to  have  anybody 
quite  so  stately  address  her,  even  with 
the  chit-chat  of  ordinary  conversation,  of 
which  small  change,  however,  Lucien  did 
not  carry  much  about  with  him,  choosing 
rather  (as  Addison  says)  to  "give  his 
check  for  twenty  pounds."  As  his  mother 
had  said,  he  had  been  poring  over  books 
all  his  life,  and  they  had,  perhaps,  too 
much  absorbed  him;  at  all  events,  he 
had  found  his  pleasure  too  exclusively  in 
them. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
there  never  had  seemed  to  grow  up  any 
very  easy  intimacy  between  him  and 


Annis.  The  intercourse  of  young  men 
and  young  women  in  these  old  days  was 
of  a  much  more  formal  character  than 
7iow,  and  the  rigid  rules  of  etiquette  were; 
held  in  great  respect  by  Lucien's  fair 
young  cousin.  She  evidently  stood  a 
little  in  awe  of  him,  and  of  the  scholar- 
ship she  had  often  heard  attributed  to 
him,  and  was  overmuch  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  how  easy  it  would  be  for  him 
to  pose  her  on  any  theme — unless,  indeed, 
he  should  dare  to  intrude  upon  the  do- 
main of  feminine  accomplishments,  where 
she  felt  her  superiority.  Whose  touch 
was  so  delicate  upon  the  piano  as  hers? 
Whose  warbling  outvoiced  the  mocking- 
bird's? Whose  fingers  could  sketch  so 
gracefully  the  pretty  bits  of  woodland 
scenery  about  Hazlecroft,  the  clump  of 
willows  overhanging  the  meadow  spring, 
the  chinquapin  bower  down  at  the  Wood 
Pond,  the  long  drive  through  the  ovei'- 
arching  pines  that  looked  like  a  cathedral 
aisle?  Who  had  such  a  deft  hand  for 
imparting  touches  of  ornamentation  to 
the  somewhat  grand  old  rooms,  whose 
dim  furniture  needed  just  such  lighting 
up  as  she  had  given  it?  For  Annis  never 
could  be  for  an  hour  in  any  apartment 
without  leaving  the  evidence  of  her  pre- 
sence behind  her  in  some  little  arrange- 
ment or  touch,  that  gave  an  unwonted 
effect  and  a  different  aspect  to  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  place.  "But,"  she 
sometimes  mused  to  herself,  "lie  sees 
none  of  this.  What  are  women  to  him 
as  compared  with  his  books  ?  They  can't 
enjoy  Theocritus  or  ^Eschylus!  I  doubt  if 
he  would  have  patience  even  with  my  be- 
loved Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  unless 
it  were  with  her  '  Prometheus  Unbound1 — 
though  I  must  not  forget  that  he  did  bring 
me  a  copy  of  her  poems  from  London  last 
year:  yet  how  wide  apart  are  our  tastes! 

"  '  I  know  but  matters  of  the  house, 

And  he — lie  knows  a  thousand  tilings!'" 

It  was  a  soft  evening  in  May,  and 
Annis  was  feeling  very  happy  from  the 
more  rapid  recovery  of  her  aunt  Dorothy. 
She  had  had  her  easy-chair  wheeled  up 
to  the  open  window,  which  was  trellised 
over  by  a  wealth  of  old-fashioned  damask- 
roses,  whose  odor  filled  the  chamber.  She 
threw  a  cushion  down  at  her  aunt's  feet 
(for,  according  to  the  Virginia  habit,  she 
had  always  called  her  relative  "Aunt 
Dorothy,"  though  in  reality  she  was  only 
the  daughter  of  her  cousin),  and  taking 
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her  seat  there,  looked  up  with  her  great 
hlue  eyes  full  of  gladness. 

'"Dear  Aunt  Dorothy,  it  is  such  a  joy 
to  think  that  you  are  getting  well,  and 
that  you  will  soon  he  hack  in  your  old 
place  again !  The  house  has  been  so 
quiet  and  dull  without  you  !  Miss  Sibylla 
has  done  the  best  she  could  during  your 
long  illness,  and  you  know  I  am  too 
young  to  assume  any  responsibility  as 
mistress — " 

"•  You  are  not  such  a  child,  my  darling. 
I  was  twenty-three  when  my  blessed  hus- 
band married  me.  and  I  believe  you  are 
not  much  under  that:  and  he  was  just 
Lucien's  age.  twenty-seven — a  good  dif- 
ference. I  think." 

Words  like  these,  that  conveyed  a  hint 
of  some  deeper  meaning.  Annis  had  often 
heard  drop  from  her  aunt's  lips  during 
the  year  she  had  been  living  at  Hazle- 
croft.  aud  as  she  caught  them  now  a 
deepened  color  sprang  to  her  cheeks. 

"  I  am  glad,  my  dear."  said  Aunt  Doro- 
thy, tenderly,  as  she  stooped  and  kissed 
her  forehead,  from  which  she  smoothed 
back  the  long  loose  curls — "I  am  glad 
that  you  have  some  understanding  of 
what  I  have  in  my  mind.  I  think  your 
heart  is  telling  tales  to  your  cheek.  Do 
you  know,  there  is  nothing  in  this  world 
that  would  give  me  such  content  as  to  see 
you  installed  mistress  of  Hazlecroft  be- 
fore I  go." 

li  Oh.  Aunt  Dorothy,  don't  talk  so :  you 
are  good  for  twenty  years  yet !" 

"I  am  not  really  old.  Annis,  as  years 
go.  but  I  grow  tired,  sometimes,  of  all 
the  responsibility  that  comes  upon  me. 
Think  of  the  care  of  a  hundred  souls  rest- 
ing on  my  conscience — not  to  speak  of 
the  care  of  as  many  bodies  filling  my 
hands!  You  all  fancy  I  love  manage- 
ment for  its  own  sake:  but  it  is  not  so, 
Annis— it  is  not  so.  It  is  the  sense  of 
duty  that  goads  me  to  such  restlessness. 
If  you  were  mistress  you  could  share  all 
this  with  me.  You  have  learned  what  a 
devoted  son  Lucien  is:  he  would  make 
just  as  devoted — " 

"  Aunt  Dorothy."  interrupted  Annis, 
confusedly,  smothering  her  words  in  her 
aunt's  lap.  "please  don't  say  anything 
more  about  this:  such  a  notion  never  en- 
tered Cousin  Lucien's  head — " 

"'  Or  yours —  ?" 

"Lor"  a  massy!"  broke  in  Aunt  An- 
neky.  entering  the  chamber  at  that  mo- 
ment.    "Mistis,  yo'  settin'  at  de  open 


windah  dis  time  o'  night?  Why.  see,  de 
moon  dun  riz  ober  de  branch  bottom ;  yo' 
cotch  yo'  deff  o'  cold !  Miss  Annis,  I's 
s'prised  at  yo' — "  But  Miss  Annis  was 
not  there  to  hear  the  rest  of  Aunt  Anne- 
ky's  objurgation.  With  a  quick  step  she 
bounded  through  the  long  piazza,  and 
made  her  way  to  her  favorite  garden 
nook,  under  a  great  clump  of  clematis 
and  May  roses,  and  sat  down  to  cool  her 
flushed  cheeks,  and  to  recover  from  the 
flutter  which  her  aunt's  words  had  given 
her. 

The  moon  was  well  up  above  the 
branch  bottom,  as  Aunt  Anneky  had 
said,  and  it  bathed  the  whole  old-fash- 
ioned garden  in  a  tide  of  loveliness  that 
made  it  seem  like  the  Yale  of  Cashmere, 
and  this  the  "Feast  of  Roses" — not  the 
Jacqueminot  and  Marechal  Niel  and  La 
France  of  a  later  day.  but  the  deliciously 
perfumed  damasks  and  May  roses  and 
eglantines  and  sweet-briers  and  pure- 
breathed  Ayrshires — all  the  ont-of-fash- 
ion  tribe  that  used  to  make  the  formal 
gardens  of  old  Yirginia  so  fragrant  in  the 
rose  season. 

Annis  laid  her  arms  across  the  little 
garden  table,  and  rested  her  head  upon 
them.  The  full  moon  flooded  her  with 
its  radiance,  and  a  mocking-bird  near  be- 
gan to  trill,  with  a  low.  delicious  warble, 
his  good -night  song.  The  beauty  and 
the  quiet,  the  fragrance  and  the  music, 
soothed  the  young  girl  strangely,  and  she 
sat  there  long,  feeling  all  the  perturba- 
tion which  the  expression  of  her  aunt's 
wish  had  aroused  drifting  away. 

"Dear-  Aunt  Dorothy!"  she  whispered 
to  herself,  as  she  began  to  think  it  was 
time  to  return  to  the  house.  "  She  thinks 
she  doesn't  love  to  manage,  and  yet  she 
wants  to  control  her  son  in  the  one  mat- 
ter which,  of  all  others  in  the  world, 
should  be  left  to  his  absolute  freedom. 
What  if  she  should  tell  him  of  her  plan  ! 
How  it  would  embarrass  my  life  here! 
Perhaps  she  has  told  him.  and  that  is  the 
reason  he  is  so  curiously  reticent  toward 
me.  Really  Aunt  Dorothy's  gift  for  man- 
agement is  not  always  wisely  exercised." 

Just  then  there  was  a  swaying  of  a 
rose  branch  near  her.  and  in  a  pause  of 
the  mocking-bird's  twitterings  she  heard 
a  foot-fall  on  the  gravel.  The  next  mo- 
ment a  hand  was  lightly  laid  on  her 
bowed  head. 

"What's  wanting  '<"  asked  Annis.  quick- 
ly looking  up.    "  Is  tea  ready,  or  are  you 
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afraid  I'll  take  cold  out  in  the  dew,  and 
you  have  come  to  bring  me  a  shawl  ?" 

"Neither — neither/' said  Lucien,  a  lit- 
tle impatiently.  "  I  saw  you  fly  off  to 
the  garden  some  half  - hour  ago,  and  I 
have  made  a  tour  through  the  three  old 
summer-houses  in  search  <>f  you." 

"Ah!  Aunt  Dorothy  wants  me.  I  will 
go  at  once. " 

"No,  no;  my  mother  is  not  needing 
you,  especially  as  you  have  been  spend- 
ing all  the  evening  with  her.  Indeed.  I 
begin  to  he  a  little  jealous  of  her  entire 
absorption  of  you.*' 

Ann  is  opened  her  great  blue  eyes  wide 
at  the  admission;  it  was  so  odd  for  her 
cousin  Lucien  to  say  anything  of  the 
kind;  for  he  was  a  man  of  few  words,  as 
has  been  said,  and  in  no  wist'  given  to 
compliments. 

"  Ah  !"  she  began,  with  a  shy  archness, 
"don't  try  to  make  me  believe  that  any 
woman  of  our  modern  day  could  ever 
win  you  away  from  Andromache,  Iphi- 
genia,  Medea,  and  the  rest  of  your  (J reek 
dames." 

"They  are  charming  enough,  to  be 
sure,  to  read  of.  As  to  having  such  her- 
oines, with  their  grand  tragic  air,  sifting 
opposite  to  one  at  the  tea  table,  or  being 
one's  companion  over  the  evening  lamp, 
that's  quite  another  matter.  But  since 
you  are  talking  of  Greek  women,  let  me 
ask  you  if  you  recall  the  line  I  made  you 
listen  to  the  other  night  from  Euripides, 
where  Admetus  pours  out  his  love  to  Al- 
cestis  ?" 

"  I  remember  that  you  asked  me  to  ob- 
serve the  music  of  the  words  as  you  read 
them  in  the  original." 

"I  remember  the  translation,  if  you  do 
not: 

'  If  thou  art  lost  to  me,  life's  joy  is  gone.' 

Annis" — and  Lucien  paused  before  the 
girl  as  if  suddenly  overcome  by  some 
emotion  which  for  the  moment  mastered 
him — "Annis,  pardon  my  abrupt  speech; 
I  know  you  will  think  it  is  but  a  book- 
worm's way  of  putting  it;  yet  let  me  say 
it:  Annis,  be  my  Alcestis!" 

Annis  had  risen  while  Lucien  was 
speaking,  and  for  a  moment  stood  irreso- 
lute before  him.  Then,  lifting  her  hands 
with  a  gesture  of  deprecation,  she  said,  in 
a  firm  yet  hurried  voice,  11  No,  no,  no!" 
and  brushing  past  the  roses,  fled  fast 
along  the  garden  path,  leaving  Lucien 
alone  in  the  moonlight. 


He  sat  down  with  somewhat  of  a 
stunned  and  vacant  air  upon  the  seat 
from  which  she  had  but  just,  risen.  Such 
a  rebuff  was  not  quite  what  he  had  looked 
for,  and  it  took  him  some  little  time  to 
recover  his  equanimity.  "  1  was  rigid," 
he  said,  half  bitterly  to  himself — "  I  was 
right  in  my  conjecture.  I  had  no  busi- 
ness to  bring  that  handsome  young  fellow 
here,  with  all  his  magnetic  ways  and  be- 
guiling courtesies  and  graces,  such  as  wo- 
men love.  I  was  a  fool  to  think  I  could 
hold  my  own  against  him,  hedged  round 
as  I  am  by  my  stiff  formalities.  Yes,  I 
believe  I  am  a  fool.  I  have  loved  that 
sweet  girlish  thing  almost  ever  since  she 
has  been  under  our  roof.  Her  shy,  dove- 
like ways  have  laid  a  sort  of  spell  upon 
me;  and  yet  I've  contrived  to  conceal  any 
special  interest  in  her,  and  have  disguised 
it  all  under  a  cousinly  coolness,  as  if  I 
thought  it  weakness  to  be  entrapped  by 
anything  like  passionate  ardor.  How  of- 
ten I  have  sat  alone  in  the  dark,  out  on 
the  piazza,  listening  to  her  music,  till  it 
has  melted  all  my  reticent  moods,  and 
seduced  me  into  a  womanish  tenderness! 
but  I  never  let  her  know  it — not  I.  I've 
doted  over  her  sweet  tones  and  words  and 
her  pretty  helpfulness,  for  she  has  so  much 
of  that  quality  which  the  Italians  call 
simpatia.  And  yet  I  have  seemed  as 
externally  unconscious  as  if  I  saw  none 
of  it.  Even  when  I  have  read  some  of 
her  favorite  poets  to  her,  I  have  allowed 
the  critic  to  quash  the  lover.  That  '  No, 
no,  no!'  of  hers  has  an  echo  of  one  of  her 
songs  in  it  —the  one  she  used  to  sing  to 
that  soft  Spanish  air.  Let  me  see;  I  think 
I  can  bring  up  the  very  words  of  the  song: 

'"Hark!  I  hear  a  mocking-bird 
Underneath  the  moonlight  glow, 
In  the  thicket,  trilling  low — 
Strains  that  hold  a  taunting  word 
As  my  fancy  ever  heard, 
For  they  seemed  to  come  and  go — 
"Love  hath  never  brought  me  woe; 

No,  no,  no ! 
I  am  only  mocking  so !" 

"'Hush!  I  hear  a  crooning  dove 
Pouring  out  an  overflow 
Of  delicious  throb  and  throe, 
Such  as  thrills  the  soul  of  Love 
When  it  soars  all  doubt  above; 
But  it  seems  to  warble  low — 
"  Not  for  thee,  this  heart-burst,  no ! 

Ah,  no,  no  ! 
I  would  mock  to  tell  thee  so!"' 

There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  I  have  been  a  fool ! 
And  Overton — yes,  into  Overton's  warm- 
lined  heart  will  flutter  my  escaped  dove!" 
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V. 

"I  have  heard  of  your  mother's  very 
serious  illness,  my  dear  fellow,  but  iu  al- 
most the  same  breath  I  have  been  told 
of  her  marvellous  return  to  life,  so  my 
sympathy  must  give  way  to  congratula- 
tion. Am  I  seltish  in  asking  if  she  is 
sufficiently  recovered  for  me  to  venture 
on  a  week's  visit  to  Hazlecroft  ?  You 
know  I  am  going,  with  a  couple  of  the 
sub  -  professors  of  our  university  here, 
on  a  geological  exploration  of  our  own 
to  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  I  have 
not  the  heart  to  leave  home  till  I've  fol- 
lowed up  another  research  that  you  wot 
of.  I  think,  Lucien.  that  you  are  about 
my  best  friend.  Can't  you  make  it  easy 
for  me  to  come  down  to  Hazlecroft,  that 
I  may  bring  the  matter  I  have  in  hand 
to  a  decisive  point  :  I  must  settle  this 
question  before  I  go,  for  the  oscillation 
of  mind  which  it  engenders  unfits  me  for 
the  work  that  I  have  set  myself  this  sum- 
mer." 

So  wrote  Lucien's  college  chum.  Rich- 
ard Overton,  a  fortnight  later,  and  this 
quick  response  was  returned: 

'"By  all  means  come  to  Hazlecroft.  just 
when  it  suits  you.  My  mother  is  entirely 
convalescent,  and  will  give  you  cordial 
welcome.  So.  I  doubt  not.  will  my  cousin 
Annis.  If  you  succeed  in  winning  an 
entrance  into  her  unexplored  heart,  I 
guarantee,  my  good  friend,  you  will  find 
there  a  mine  of  richer  promise  than  awaits 
you  in  the  region  of  Lake  Superior.'' 

"Within  a  few  days  Mr.  Overton  arrived 
at  Hazlecroft  —  a  bright-tempered,  gay- 
hearted  young  sub-professor  of  the  Uni- 
versity— the  reverse,  in  all  respects,  in  ap- 
pearance, manner,  and  mental  character- 
istics, of  his  friend  Clayborne.    He  was  a 

talker,  ami  full  of  animation,  and  his 
contagious  high  spirits  at  once  imparted 
an  unusual  gayety  to  the  old  mansion. 

Some  three  or  four  days  after  his  arri- 
val, a  group  of  young  negroes  were  lazily 
lying  under  a  clump  of  trees  that  over- 
hung the  well. 

Wiifs  de  mattah  wid  yo'?"  called  out 
one  of  them — Abednego.  as  he  saw  Chin- 
quapin Joe  running  along  the  path  that 
led  from  the  carriage-house  to  the  quar- 
ters— "yo'  looks  skeert,  as  ef  yo'd  dun 
seed  ole  Sattin ;  an' hi!  how  yo' briches  be 
tor'd !" 


"  Yo'-alls  be  skeert  too, "retorted  Joe, 
'*  ef  yo'  ben  whar  I  ben." 

"  Tell  we-alls  'bout  hit!"  shouted  a  cho- 
rus of  voices.  "  We  dun  pickin'  chips 
now,  an'  gwine  rest  a  while  ounyhow, 
un'er  de  ole  sycamore  heah,  tell  de  sprin- 
kle be  ober." 

Picking  chips  was  an  important  busi- 
ness for  the  young  fry.  A  Northern  vis- 
itor, who  had  seen  a  row  of  barrels  filled 
with  them  in  the  wood-house,  had  sug- 
gested to  Mrs.  Clayborne  that  it  would  be 
a  great  saving  of  trouble  if  she  would 
have  her  wood  sawed,  and  that  it  would 
be  more  convenient  to  split. 

"Sawed !"  she  exclaimed,  deprecatingly, 
"that  would  never  do!  "Where  in  the 
world  would  I  find  work  for  the  little  ne- 
groes :" 

Chinquapin  Joe  liked  to  hear  himself 
talk,  and  he  was  soon  the  centre  of  a  gap- 
ing, sable  audience. 

"  Yo'  knows  dat  gent'man  wot  coined 
tudder  day:  Aunt  Beck,  she  say  he  come 
co'tin".  I  ax  her  wot  co'tin' ar' :  she  gim- 
me clutf  'side  me  head,  an'  tell  me  none 
o'  me  b'isness:  so  I  boun1 1  fine  out.  Dis 
ev'nin".  jes  arter  dinnah  be  ober.  Miss 
Sibbie,  she  sen'  me  wid  two  cup  o'  cotfee 
on  de  leetle  silvah  waitah.  out  ter  de  po'ch. 
fer  Miss  Annis  an'  Marse  Overton;  dey 
settin'  'way  afc  de  eend  ob  de  po'ch,  jes 
whar  de  honeysuckles  be  thick.  Wen  I 
brung  de  cups  'way.  I  heerd  him  say, 
'  Miss  Annis.  I  wants  ter  see  dat  seat  o' 
yourn  down  by  de  Wood  Pon'.'  She  say 
hit  gwine  ter  rain;  but  he  say,  no,  he  ain' 
t'ink  so:  den  dey  start  down  de  parf.  I 
watch  'em.  an'  bime-by  some  big  draps 
come,  an'  de  kerridge-house  do'  open,  an' 
dey  runs  in;  den  I  takes  me  foot  in  me 
ban',  an'  slies  in  at  tudder  side,  an'  creeps 
inter  one  ob  de  kerridge-house  stalls.  Yo' 
knows  de  bosses  an'  kerridge  dun  gone 
wid  ole  mis"  ober  ter  de  doctah's  dis 
mornin' ;  so  I  climbs  up  inter  de  stall ;  yo' 
knows  't  ain'  planked  up  mor'n  a  foot 
'bove  de  stall  trott's.  an'  dat  all  de  pa'tishun 
dar  be  'tween  de  stall  an'  de  kerridge-house 
flo'  on  dat  side.  I  'lows  ter  mese'f — now 
I's  gwine  see  wot  co'tin'  mean. 

"  Den  I  squat  down  in  de  troff,  an'  peep 
trew  de  knot-hole ;  but  I  cyarn't  see  dem  ; 
den  I  1  if  *  me  head  ober  de  edge  ob  de 
plank,  an',  sho'  'nutf.  I  seed  'em  den  settin' 
right  b  low  me  on  de  ole  cuttin'-block.  an' 
he  hab  Miss  Annis'  ban'  in  he  own.  Sho' 
I  listen  peart.  An'  he  say.  'Miss  Annis, 
dis  sech  a  leetle  ban' !  but  hit  big  'nutf  ter 
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lead  me!'  Pom  Miss  Annis,  she  juk  her 
haii'  'way,  an'  I  heenl  hint  say  sullin'  'bout 
llub.  lub,  lub,'  an'  site  say  '  cyarrttS  eber 
so  many  time.  But  de  liens  meek  sech  a 
Oacklin'  I  cyarn't  healt  good.  Den  he  say 
de  lub  come  arter  'while,  an'  she  sheck 
her  head,  an'  she  say,  '  No,  fob  she  dun 
try.'  Den  I  leans  ober  t'urder  ter  see 
whe'er  she  larf  or  cry,  an'  I  be  so  busy 
'bout  hit  I  nebber  healt  de  ole  mar'  Bounce, 
who's  alters  squanderin'  herse'f  in  de 
pashtah  lot— I  neither  heah  her  come  inter 
de  stall  'tall;  an'  she  puts  her  nose  right 
inter  de  troft",  an'  dar  she  line  me  'stid  ob 
de  fodder.  De  fust  t'ing  I  knows,  she  jes 
grab  me  'hine  by  de  briehes  seat,  an'drap 
me  ober  de  pa'tishun,  right  at  Miss  Annis' 
foot !" 

"  Sarved  yo'  right,"  roared  out  his  au- 
ditory ;  "  dat  wot  yo'  gits  foil  peepin'." 

"But  Miss  Annis,  wot  she  say  tasked 
Bedego. 

"  I  tell  yo',  ef  she  didn't  screeeh  !  An' 
de  gent'inan,  he  sprung  up  like  a  pa'tridge 
wen  Marse  Lucien  gun  miss  hi  in  in  de 
bresh ;  an'  I  [ticks  ntese'f  up  an' gits  off 
fas'  as  a  squer'l  wen  we  shies  rocks  at 
him.  an'  rocks  hint  out  ob  de  chinquapin 
bush." 

"An'  am'  yo'  fine  out  wot  co'tin'  ar' 
now  >."  questioned  Mesh,  sarcastically. 

"  I  ain'  want  ter  know  no  mo'  bout  hit. 
Ef  dat  ar'  co'tin',  I's  dun  got  'nuff." 

"  'Tain'  wurff  de  lashin'  mammy  gwine 
gib  yo'  foh  gittin'  de  seat  tor'd  out  o'  yo' 
briehes,  nohow,"  shouted  Shad — "'tain' 
wurf  dat." 

"No,  I  ain'  t'ink  hit  ar',"  was  Josie's 
meditative  reply,  as  he  looked  ruefully 
round  at  his  torn  tow  trousers. 

There  was  great  surprise  expressed  at 
the  breakfast  table  next  morning  when 
young  Overton  announced  his  intention 
of  leaving  Hazlecroft,  where  he  had  only 
been  three  or  four  days. 

''Why,  you  promised  us  at  least  a  week, 
Richard,"  said  Mrs.  Clayborne,  witb  an 
air  of  disappointment.  "That  is  not  the 
way  to  treat  your  friends.  To  let  you  go 
will  make  Hazlecroft  lose  its  reputation 
for  hospitality." 

"I  had  expected  to  remain  longer," 
was  the  somewhat  embarrassed  rejoinder, 
"but  circumstances  have  caused  a  change 
of  plan,  which  Lucien  can  explain  to  you, 
if  he  sees  lit,  after  I  am  gone.  And  as 
Shad  has  had  my  horse  at  the  door  for 
the  last  half-hour,  I  may  as  well  make 
my  adieux  at  once.     Lucien,  pray  say 
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good-by  to  Miss  Annis  for  me;  and  I  beg 
that  you  will  all  think  of  me  sometimes 
when  I  am  away  in  the  copper  regions  of 
the  Northwest." 

About  a  week  after  Richard  Overton's 
departure,  Chinquapin  Joe  bounced  out 
upon  the  piazza,  and  interrupted  Lucien 
Clayborne  as  he  sat  there  with  his  books 
around  him. 

"Book,  book,"  he  m  tittered  to  himself  un- 
der his  breath,  as  he  approached  his  young 
master.  "What  a  citrus  man  he  be! 
Allers  arter  book,  wen  he  got  sech  a  fine 
blood  ridin'-hoss  in  de  stable  as  Culpep- 
pah."  Then,  pulling  down  his  jacket  and 
smoothing  his  white  apron,  he  delivered 
his  message:  "Marse  Lucien,  ole  mis',  she 
say  she  waitin'foh  yo'  in  de  ehahmbah  on 
some  particklar  bisness  whar  she  want 
ter  speak  'bout." 

The  young  man  closed  his  books  at 
once,  and  proceeded  to  his  mother's  cham- 
ber. She  had  almost  entirely  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  her  illness,  had  gather- 
ed up  the  reins  of  management  once  more, 
and  was  beginning  to  go  her  daily  rounds 
of  active  supervision.  Her  face  was  grow- 
ing fresh  again,  and  the  little  rotund  fig- 
ure was  filling  out  to  its  usual  propor- 
tions. 

"My  son,"  she  began,  as  Lucien,  with 
his  deferential  way,  took  a  seat  beside  her, 
"I  have  reason  to  be  profoundly  thank- 
ful for  the  unexpected  recovery  which 
Providence  has  so  graciously  granted  to 
me.  I  have  been  turning  the  matter 
over  in  my  mind,  and  feel  that  a  suitable 
acknowledgment  is  due  for  this  special 
mercy.  I  had  expected,  in  case  of  my 
death,  to  have  my  dear  Mr.  Holmes 
preach  my  funeral  sermon,  that  thus  the 
occasion  might  be  improved  for  the  spir- 
itual good  of  our  kinsfolk  and  our  neigh- 
bors, but  especially  for  all  the  servants  of 
the  plantation.  I  wish  still  to  carry  out 
my  plan — " 

"Dear  mother,"  interrupted  Lucien, 
startled  out  of  his  usual  reticence  by  the 
odd  idea,  and  smiling  as  he  spoke,  "  not  a 
funeral  sermon  to  celebrate  your  restora- 
tion to  health  ?" 

"  Certainly  not  &  funeral  sermon,  inas- 
much as  I  shall  be  there  to  hear  it,  hut  a 
sort  of  thanksgiving  service.  I  shall  re- 
quest my  dear  Mr.  Holmes  to  use  the  very 
text  I  had  chosen  for  him  to  preach  from, 
in  case--" 

"  But,  mother — " 

"Make  no  objection,  my  dear  boy;  I 
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have  set  my  mind  upon  it.  and  I  don't  see 
any  reason  why  the  service  should  not  be 
held  much  in  the  same  wayasit would  have 
been  had  all  gone  otherwise.  You  know 
Annis  w  rote  brief  notes  of  invitation,  at 
my  request,  that  night  when  you  expect- 
ed to  close  my  eyes,  to  the  various  fami- 
lies whom  1  wished  to  be  here.  1  want 
them  all  to  reap  the  henelit  of  the  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  the  dealings  of  Provi- 
dence with  me;  and  so  these  same  invita- 
tions shall  stand  good  for  next  week.  Let 
me  see;  there's  your  uncle  Fontaine's  fam- 
ily; they  can  be  put  into  the  two  north- 
west chambers.  Your  aunt  Marshall  and 
her  girls  can  take  the  rooms  opposite;  my 
brother  John  and  his  two  boys  can  occu- 
py the  bedroom  over  the  big  parlor,  and 
old  Uncle  Charles — the  little  hall  room 
can  be  given  to  him.  Sister  Clayborne 
and  Nannie  can  go  into  the  blue  room, 
and  your  aunt  Graves  and  her  husband 
will  lit  nicely  into  the  little  down  stairs 
chamber  next  my  dressing-room.  I  have 
been  talking  with  Daddy  Jerry  about  the 
poultry-yard.  He  says  the  spring  chick- 
ens are  in  line  force,  and  that  the  two 
calves  in  the  cuppen  are  just,  in  right  con- 
dition to  he  killed.  The  sucking  pigs, 
too.  are  in  prime  roasting  order,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  them.  Gregory  has  been  in 
to  bring  his  reports  about  the  garden  ;  he 
tells  me  that  all  the  early  vegetables  are 
in  eating  order,  and  that  the  berry  crops 
will  be  on  in  a  week  or  so.  So  all  things 
seem  to  suit,  and  I  wish  you  and  Annis 
to  reiterate  my  invitations  to  our  kindred 
at  once." 

"But.  mother  dear,  the  entertainment 
of  so  many  people  w  ill  be  a  tax  upon  your 
strength,  which  is  hardly  up  to  its  old 
point  yet." 

"Not  a  hit  of  it  !  Miss  Sibylla  is  ener- 
getic in  her  line,  and  is  first-rate  at  cakes 
and  pastry;  1  can  trust  all  that  to  her 
hands.  No.  no;  it  will  put  life  into  me 
again,  to  feel  myself  m  the  head  of  affairs, 
and  to  have  everything  moving  on  in  the 
old  brisk  way.  I've  had  another  plan  in 
my  head,  which  1  wish  you  would  have 
the  patience  to  listen  to — "  But  at  that 
moment  Annis  entered  her  aunt's  cham- 
ber, and  what  the  further  plans  were  did 
not  then  appear. 

As  Uncle  Dan'el  had  said,  the  mistress 
randy  abandoned  any  design  after  it  had 
once  taken  shape  in  her  mind.  Conse- 
quently arrangements  began  to  be  set  on 
foot  at  once  for  carrying  out  her  scheme 


of  turning  the  anticipated  funeral  service 
into  a  thanksgiving  one.  For  the  next 
week  the  whole  plantation  was  stirred 
with  busy  preparations  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  many  visitors  who  were  ex- 
pected to  share  its  hospitality.  Friends 
from  the  surrounding  neighborhood  were 
invited  to  be  present  for  the  special  day, 
and  Parson  Holmes  was  requested  to  pre- 
pare a  sermon  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
All  the  culinary  skill  for  which  old  Vir- 
ginia house-keepers  were  celebrated  thir- 
ty-live years  ago  was  brought  into  requi- 
sition, and  pantry  and  larder  were  full  to 
overflowing  of  every  sort  of  cate  and  deli- 
cacy. An  ancient  silver  service,  which 
had  once  been  used  at  Thorsway  by  Lord 
Culpepper's  family  (from  whom  Mrs. 
Clayborne  prided  herself  on  being  de- 
scended), was  brought  out  from  the  old 
oaken  chest,  where  it  had  lain  ever  since 
the  death  of  the  master  of  Hazlecroft,  and 
was  made  to  shine  with  a  brilliancy  to 
which  for  many  a  year  it  had  been  a 
stranger.  Old  china  was  produced  from 
bullets  where  it  had  been  long  locked  up. 
Old  furniture  was  waxed  till  it  shone  like 
a  mirror,  and  the  oaken  floors  of  parlors, 
chambers,  halls,  and  stairways  were  pol- 
ished till  it  became  a  perilous  feat  to  walk 
over  them. 

"I  Vlar',"  cried  Aunt  Becky,  one  of 
the  older  house-maids,  lifting  her  hands 
at  the  sight  of  so  much  preparation — "'I 
'clar'  folks  mought  'low  dar's  gwine  be  a 
weddin',  'stid  ob  a  fun'ral  sarvice,  in  dis 
house !'  ' 

Matters  were  all  in  a  state  of  readiness, 
and  the  day  came  for  the  guests  to  arrive. 
Annis  had  been  exceedingly  busy  through 
all  its  hours  in  the  great  old  parlor,  im- 
parting to  it  that  air  of  brightness  of 
which  she  held  the  secret.  Fresh  lace 
curtains  had  been  hung  at  the  windows; 
the  covers  were  taken  from  the  old  por- 
traits. No  one  at  Hazlecroft  could  re- 
member ever  having  seen  the  yellow 
muslin  removed  from  the  frame  above 
the  mantel  piece  that  held  the  picture  of 
the  Baron  of  Thorsway.  Lord  Thomas 
Culpepper,  but  Annis  had  leave  to  strip 
it  oil'.  The  furniture  was  pulled  about, 
rubbed,  and  arranged  in  more  modern 
fashion.  Every  table  was  loaded  with 
vases  of  flowers,  till  the  great  room  was 
redolent  of  June.  The  old-time  sconces 
were  brightened  up.  and  tilled  with  real 
wax  candles.  The  "Culpepper  chair," 
Aunt  Dorothy's  peculiar  treasure,  because 
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it  had  been  brought  over  from  Thorsway 
by  Lord  Culpepper  himself,  had  a  fresh 
covering  of  rose  bud  dolled  chintz  draped 
over  the  ancient  yellow  damask,  and  was 
drawn  up  to  one  of  the  windows,  with  a 
stool  placed  before  it,  ready  for  the  oceu- 
pation  of  the  mistress.  The  four  win- 
dows of  this  great  parlor  opened  to  the 
floor  upon  the  wide  piazza  which  ran  the 
whole  length  of  the  mansion. 

Annis  had  taken  her  last  look  at  the 
various  rooms  to  see  that  all  was  in  readi- 
ness before  she  went  to  dress  for  the  even- 
ins:.  This  duty  was  quickly  done;  for  in 
half  an  hour  she  came  down,  attired  in 
a  simple  white  muslin  gown,  with  not  an 
ornament  about  her  save  a  cluster  of  fresh 
roses  on  her  bosom.  Lueien  was  sitting 
in  the  library  as  she  passed  him  on  her 
way  to  the  old  drawing  room.  He  looked 
up  with  a  bright  smile,  slapped  the  vol- 
ume he  had  been  reading  together,  and 
said  to  himself,  "  Aurora! —if  she  would 
but  bring  the  dawn  into  the  border  of  the 
dusk!"  But  Annis  did  not  hear  him  as 
she  tripped  lightly  on  into  the  apartment 
beyond.  It  looked  dim  and  empty  as  the 
twilight  began  to  till  its  corners;  but  she 
sought  out  a  sofa  in  a  remote  recess,  where 
there  was  a  window  looking  toward  the 
west,  and  threw  herself  down,  to  rest  for 
a  few  moments  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
day.  She  had  not  lain  there  very  long 
before  she  heard  a  step  near  her,  and 
found  Lucien  was  drawing  a  chair  quiet- 
ly to  the  side  of  her  sofa.  She  sprang  up 
to  take  her  seat  primly,  as  ah  maidens 
were  expected  to  do  in  those  old-fashioned 
times;  but  a  detaining  hand  was  laid  on 
her  bare  arm. 

"'Rest  yourself,  Annis,"  he  said,  "for 
you  will  be  tired  enough  before  the  late 
dinner  is  over.  I  have  just  seen  my 
mother  go  off  into  a  comfortable  nap; 
and  now  I  have  come  to  quiet  you.  Do 
you  know,  Annis,  there  seems  to  me  some- 
thing a  little  amusing  in  this  'funeral 
service,'  as  the  servants  will  persist  in 
calling  it.  I  hear  them  bandying  words 
constantly  about  it;  always  calling  it 
'Ole  Mis'  Fun'ral.'  Even  the  neighbors 
have  been  making  a  joke  of  it;  and  it  has 
annoyed  me  somewhat." 

"Don't  let  it  do  that,  Cousin  Lucien," 
rejoined  Annis,  in  her  bright  way;  for 
she  had  a  knack  of  always  smoothing 
down  difficulties;  "everybody  under- 
stands Aunt  Dorothy,  and  it  will  all  pass 
off  beautifully,  I'm  sure." 


"We  might  make  it  pass  off  much 
more  beautifully  -you  could  help  me  do 
it,  Annis." 

"  How,  pray  ?  I  am  ready  to  do  any- 
thing reasonable." 

Lucien  looked  down  for  a  moment  at 
the  hand  that  he  had  taken  within  his 
own,  and  drew  his  linger  in  a  sort  of 
meditative  way  along  the  tracery  of  its 
blue  veins. 

"Suppose,  then,"  lie  said,  looking  up 
at  her  inquiringly — "suppose  we  adopt  a 
German  fashion  for  the  nonce.  It  seems 
very  reasonable — to  me  at  least.  Suppose 
we  make  it  the  occasion  of —of  our  be- 
trothal. Annis  ?" 

Annis  started  up,  with  a  quiver  from 
head  to  foot,  then  sank  back  again  upon 
the  sofa,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 
As  Lucien  quietly  watched  her  he  saw  a 
tear  trickle  from  between  the  white  fin- 
gers and  fall  upon  the  (duster  of  roses 
upon  her  bosom.  Touching  his  lips  to 
the  roses,  he  began,  in  a  soft,  low  tone: 

"You  said  no  to  me  once,  Annis,  and 
under  the  impression  that  you  did  so  be- 
cause your  heart  was  going  out  toward 
another,  I  accepted  your  decision  as  best 
I  might,  and  crushed  back  into  my  own 
heart  all  its  love  and  its  longings.  Over- 
ton let  me  know  that  I  was  mistaken  :  and 
now — now  have  you  not  discovered  that 
under  the  seeming  snow  of  my  too  cold 
exterior  there  are  volcanic  fires  of  which 
you  never  heretofore  have  dreamed  ? 
Have  you  not  come  to  know  that  I  love 
you  ?  May  I  not  tell  you  now  that  the 
heart  never  before  willing  to  own  itself 
touched  by  a  woman  was  conquered  by 
my  little  cousin  before  she  had  been  two 
months  in  our  midst?" 

Annis  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 
"I  cannot  be  mistaken,"  he  said,  pas- 
sionately, drawing  her  hands  from  her 
face,  and  clasping  them  closely  between 
his  own.  "If  I  am  not,  let  me  hold  this 
hand  now  and — ever." 

Annis's  hand  was  not  withdrawn. 
A  half-hour  later  carriage  wheels  were 
heard  coming  up  the  avenue. 

"One  word  more,"  said  Lucien.  "be- 
fore you  go  to  meet  our  guests.  Why 
did  you  say  no  to  me  so  vehemently  that 
evening  six  weeks  ago  under  the  clem- 
atis ?" 

There  was  a  little  embarrassed  pause  be- 
fore Annis  spoke.  "Because" — and  the 
scarlet  hashed  along  her  cheek  again — 
"because  I  believed  you  were  merely 
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obeying  Aunt  Dorothy's  wish,  which  you 
thought  to  be  a  dying-  one." 

••And  what  did  you  know  of  Aunt 
Dorothy's  wish  V 

"Aii!"— she  smiled  archly— "  is  Aunt 
Dorothy  ever  able  to  keep  anything  to 
herself?  Besides.  Aunt  Auneky  caught 
up  part  of  the  conversation  between  her 
and  yourself,  and  you  may  be  sure  that, 
with  a  servant's  love  for  gossip,  she  did 
not  fail  to  repeat  some  of  it  to  me  the 
very  next  day.  Do  you  wonder  that  un- 
der your  mother's  exaction  of  obedience 
on  your  part.  I  said  no?  But  here  comes 
Uncle  Sharon  to  light  the  candles,  and  I 
do  believe  I  hear  Uncie  Fontaine's  voice; 
his  travelling  carriage  is  stopping  at  the 
steps."  And  she  broke  away  to  receive 
the  coming  guests. 

VI. 

The  invited  guests  were  all  in  their 
places  in  the  great  parlor,  through  whose 
open  windows  the  afternoon  sun  came 
gayly  streaming.  The  company  from  the 
neighboring  plantations,  together  with  the 
guests  in  the  house,  so  filled  the  room  that 
there  was  only  space  for  the  house  ser- 
vants to  be  admitted;  but  the  plantation 
hands  were  gathered  on  seats  close  around 
the  windows,  it  being  a  strenuous  point 
with  their  mistress  that  they  should  all 
be  near  enough  to  hear.  Aunt  Dorothy 
was  established  in  the  ancient  "Culpep- 
per chair."  dressed  in  her  black  satin 
gown,  with  a  lace  shawl  thrown  over  her 
shoulders.  Her  quick  black  eyes  sparkled 
with  an  unusual  gladness,  and  her  jolly 
little  figure  shook  every  now  and  then 
with  suppressed  laughter  as  some  one  of 
the  little  pickaninnies  arranged  near  her 
nodded  and  tumbled  off  his  stool.  The 
"cat  tail."  to  which  Chinquapin  Joe  was 
so  fond  of  alluding,  lay  at  her  side,  ready 
to  tickle  any  mischievous  imp  who  might 
be  found  running  straws  into  the  ear  of 
his  next  neighbor,  or  pulling  from  under 
him  the  stool  of  some  little  chip-picker 
who  was  sure  to  go  to  sleep  during  the 
constrained  quiet. 

Annis  flew  in  and  out  in  her  bird-like 
way.  and  finally  settled  herself  behind  a 
curtain,  where  she  was  well  hidden  from 
view.  Somehow  she  felt  as  if  the  service 
would  be  rather  an  upsetting  thing.  Lu- 
cien  hovered  about  in  his  silent,  stately 
way.  distributing  his  high-bred  courtesies 
among  the  many  guests.  A  claw-footed 
table,  as  black  as  ebony  with  age.  wa» 


placed  for  Parson  Holmes,  before  which, 
in  his  surplice,  he  took  his  place,  and  be- 
gan to  read  the  evening  service  with 
becoming  solemnity. 

As  Aunt  Dorothy  had  made  it  a  point 
that  her  old  head  cook.  Mammy  Rachel, 
should  get  a  little  of  the  spiritual  benefit 
of  the  occasion,  she  had  insisted  that  for 
half  an  hour  she  should  intrust  the  soups, 
roasts,  and  stews  to  "*  Brudder  Joe."  her 
culinary  assistant.  Consequently,  as  one 
of  the  collects  was  being  read.  Mammy 
Rachel,  who  was.  as  cooks  are  apt  to  be, 
of  elephantine  proportions,  came  puffing 
up  the  piazza  steps  as  the  crowd  outside 
made  way  for  her  to  a  seat  near  her  mis- 
tress. By  the  time  Mammy  Rachel  was 
well  settled,  and  had  smoothed  down  her 
fresh  white  apron,  and  all  the  youngsters 
were  reduced  to  order  and  quietness  again, 
Parson  Holmes  was  ready  to  begin  his 
discourse. 

"'My  friends."  he  said,  gravely  looking 
round  on  his  audience  before  him.  "the 
occasion  on  which  we  have  met  together 
has.  through  God's  mercy,  turned  out  to 
be  a  thankful  instead  of  a  mournful  one, 
as  a  few  weeks  ago  was  so  sorrowfully 
anticipated.  But  wishing  to  draw  in- 
struction and  warning  from  the  memory 
of  the  solemn  time,  upon  which  she  still 
looks  back,  she  who  has  been  the  subject 
of  this  gracious  interposition  desires  that 
the  same  text  which  she  had  selected  for 
her  obsequies  should  be  used  in  this  ser- 
vice of  thanksgiving.  'Martha.  Martha, 
thou  an  careful  and  troubled  about 
many  things:  but  one  thing  is  needful.'''' 
He  then  went  on  to  expatiate  on  the  re- 
sponsibility which  necessarily  devolved 
upon  the  mistress  of  a  great  household, 
skilfully  defending  the  character  of  Mar- 
tha, and  showing  that  she  was  in  the  liue 
of  her  duty,  even  though  she  was  "cum- 
bered" by  it.  aud  that  perhaps  she  was 
serving  the  Master  just  as  really  as  the 
introspective  and  meditative  Mary.  No 
doubt  she  too  would  like  to  have  sat  at 
her  Lord's  feet,  but  then  who  would  have 
looked  after  the  temporal  wants  of  the 
Master  and  His  disciples  ?  She.  perhaps, 
loved  her  Lord  no  less  than  her  unprac- 
tical and  quieter  sister.  It  was  not  for 
what  she  was  doing  that  the  Master  re- 
proved her  in  this  gentle  way,  but  for 
the  spirit  of  fretfulness  she  manifested 
in  the  doing  of  it.  Hers  was  the  less 
pleasant  duty,  and  it  was  to  her  credit 
that  she  was  performing  it  so  efficiently. 
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No  doubt  it  would  have  been  accepted  as 
fully  as  Mary's  service,  if  it  had  been  done 
with  as  serene  and  heavenly  a  temper. 

It  was  plain  to  be  seen  the  preacher 
meant  that  Martha  should  stand  as  an 
impersonation  of  the  mistress  of  Hazle- 
croft:  for  even  Chinquapin  Joe  under- 
stood the  allusions,  and  nudged  Shad  two 
or  three  times,  with  liis  stage-whisper — 
11  Pat's  jes  like  <>le  mis' !" 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
suitable  application  given  to  the  second 
portion  of  the  text.  When  the  closing 
sentence  was  reached  —  "And  now  I  call 
upon  all  kindred  and  neighbors  present  to 
unite,  at  her  desire,  with  our  dear  friend, 
who  sits  at.  my  right  hand,  in  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  Power  for  the  happy 
transition  from  sickness  to  health,  from 
anxiety  to  gratitude,  from  the  borders 
of  the  grave  to  the  light  and  joy  of  a 
new  lease  of  life'' — the  minister  turned 
and  stretched  his  arm  toward  the  old 
''Culpepper  chair";  but  the  chair  was 
empty!  The  thanksgiving  had  to  go  on 
amid  the  half  smiling  faces  of  the  whole 
audience,  without  the  one  to  join  in  it 
who  was  the  occasion  of  it  all. 

Aunt  Dorothy  had  always  done  the 
thinking  for  the  whole  establish  men  t ;  and 
now  that  there  were  to  be  thirty  guests  to 
dine,  and  more  than  twice  that  number 
of  her  people  to  be  feasted  in  the  big 
laundry,  was  it  any  wonder  this  Martha 
was  "  cumbered  about  so  much  serving''? 
Was  it  surprising  that  the  beckoning 
finger  of  Miss  Sibylla,  the  house-keeper, 
should  have  conveyed  a  summons  that 
drew  her  to  the  edge  of  the  piazza  for  a 
brief  colloquy  during  the  pause  that  en- 
sued before  Parson  Holmes  uttered  his 
final  sentence  ?  As  the  silent  prayer  was 
being  said  at  the  close  of  the  service, 
Aunt  Dorothy  was  back  again  and  on  her 
knees;  and  when  the  final  "Amen"  was 
uttered,  she  was  read}'  to  join  heartily  in 
it,  under  the  full  persuasion  that  nobody 
had  noticed  her  absence. 

All  the  guests  and  kinsfolk  came  for- 
ward with  kisses  and  congratulations; 
and  the  mistress's  bright  eyes  brimmed 
over  with  happy  tears,  while  her  face 
beamed  with  smiles  as  she  received  them. 
"It  was  worth  while  to  be  ill,"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  a  voice  broken  through 
emotion — "  it  was  more  than  worth  while 
to  step  almost  upon  my  grave,  to  have  my 
friends  made  so  glad  by  my  recovery  !" 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  kinsfolk  and 


neighbors.  Uncle  Sharon,  the  head  waiter 
of  the  dining-room,  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  set  the  example  to  the  house  ser- 
vants by  some  suitable  congratulation. 
In  his  pompous  way  he  advanced  to  the 
front  of  his  mistress's  chair,  after  the 
company  were  through  with  their  saluta- 
tions, and  bowing  his  grizzly  head  low, 
with  a  dramatic  wave  of  the  hand,  he 
said,  ''De  Lord  be  praise,  what*  made  de 
mistis  fun'ral  tu'n  out  so  beautiful;  de 
Lord  be  praise  fob  sech  a  libely  co'pse  on 
dis  'casion  !" 

Uncle  Reuben,  as  plantation  preacher, 
felt  called  upon  to  offer  a  greeting  on 
behalf  of  the  out-door  servants.  Accord- 
ingly he  pushed  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  taking  the  hand  of  his  mis- 
tress between  his  own  hard  black  ones, 
he  said,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  feeling, 
while  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks: 
li  T'ank  God,  mistis !  We  'ceives  yo'  back 
in  answer  ter  pra'r.  We  'lowed  we  hab 
mo'  need  fob  yo'  heah,  ter  manage  dis  big 
plantashun,  dan  de  angels  hab  fob  yo1  up  in 
hebben,  whar  dar  be  no  managin'  ter  do. 
De  good  Lord,  He  knows  dat.  an'  He  dun 
t'ink  so  too;  an'  we  praise  Him — dat  we 
do !"  From  the  crowd  on  the  piazza,  press- 
ing about  the  windows,  came  back  the 
echo,  "Dat  we  do!  Dat  we  do!  Amen! 
Amen  !"  while  hands  clapped,  and  tears 
glistened  on  many  a  sable  face. 

Chinquapin  Joe  was  the  very  last  to 
come  forward;  but  he  meant  to  express 
his  thanks,  for  he  was  in  a  very  grateful 
frame  of  mind.  His  mouth  had  been 
watering  all  through  the  service  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  grand  feast  that  was  to  be 
spread  for  all  the  plantation  hands  in  the 
big  laundry.  He  knew  of  the  roast  pigs, 
for  he  had  helped  to  catch  them  ;  he  knew 
of  the  ducks  and  chickens,  for  he  had 
helped  to  run  them  down  ;  he  knew  of  the 
gooseberry  pies,  for  he  had  pricked  his 
fingers  in  helping  to  gather  the  berries; 
and  with  a  swelling  of  heart  that  was 
bound  to  force  itself  into  utterance,  he 
cried  out,  as  he  grasped  the  hand  of  his 
mistress.  "Yes,  de  good  Lord  be  t'anked 
ober  an'  ober  agin  !  an'  please  gib  ole 
mis'  jes  sech  a  gran'  fun'ral  ebbery 
yeah  /" 

The  wax  lights  in  the  sconces  were  well 
burned  down  before  the  long  dinner  was 
over  and  the  guests  had  returned  to  the 
great  parlor.  As  those  from  the  neigh- 
boring plantations  had  to  go  six.  eight, 
and  even  ten  miles  to  their  homes  (for  ten 
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miles  is  neighborhood  in  old  Virginia), 
that  portion  of  the  company  had  neces- 
sarily to  break  up  early.  But  before  any 
had  taken  their  leave,  Aunt  Dorothy  arose 
from  her  chair,  and  with  a  little  rap  upon 
the  table  before  her,  intimated  that  she 
had  a  few  words  to  say  before  they  should 
go. 

"  I  heartily  thank  you,  my  dear 
friends,"  she  began,  winking  back  the 
moisture  that  was  always  so  ready  to  film 
her  eves—"  I  heartily  thank  you  for  your 
presence  with  me  on  this  occasion  of 
thanksgiving,  and  for  all  your  kind  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes.  But  to  do 
away  from  your  minds  any  lingering  as- 
sociations that  may  still  link  the  solemn 
season  in  which  the  occasion  originated 
and  the  present  fulfilment  of  it,  I  have 
arranged  my  plans  to  bind  it  more  closely 


with  another  memory,  which  shall  hold 
in  it  nothing  but  joy.  The  friends  who 
are  guests  in  my  house  know  to  what  I  al- 
lude. Mr.  Holmes,  our  good  rector  here, 
will  convey  to  my  neighbors  who  have 
been  with  me  to-day  my  further  wishes." 

Parson  Holmes  arose  as  Mrs.  Clay  borne 
took  her  seat,  and  in  his  formal  way,  and 
with  an  emphatic  clearing  of  his  throat, 
as  if  he  were  giving  out  a  church  notice, 
said : 

"I  am  requested  by  Mistress  Dorothy 
Clayborne  to  extend  to  the  kind  friends 
and  neighbors  who  have  assisted  at  the 
thanksgiving  service  of  to-day  an  invita- 
tion to  be  present  at  Hazlecroft  a  fortnight 
hence,  Wednesday,  28th  of  June,  at  four 
o'clock  P.M.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  her  ward,  Annis  Fontaine,  to  her 
son,  Lucien  Thorsway  Clayborne." 


CAPTAIN  BROOKE'S  PREJUDICE. 

BY  MRS.  LUCY  C.  LILLTE. 


HE  held  the  photo- 
graph irresolutely, 
,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  it,  vacantly 
so  far  as  the  face 
was  concerned, 
since  it  was  her 
own,  but  she  was 
debating  as  to 
what  lie  would 
find  pleasing 
in  it,  and  what 
he  would  think 
of  such  a  mad- 
cap notion  ; 
for,  you  see, 
accident  hav- 
ing brought 
her  to  his  lodging,  it  had  flashed  into  her 
head  to  leave  this  souvenir  behind  her. 
Well,  let  him  think  whathe  would  !  Might 
not  the  game  prove  worthy  of  the  candle  ? 
At  all  events,  the  idea  amused  the  girl  im- 
mensely, and  taking  up  his  pen,  she  wrote 
hurriedly,  but  in  her  very  characteristic 
hand,  "  I  have  been  here,  and  I  leave  this 
for  you,  hoping  you  will  recognize  me  the 
next  time  we  meet."  And  then  her  name, 
"Kitty  Verrier,"  and  the  date,  "June  8, 
1881." 

Unusual  animation  now  marked  Miss 
Verrier's  expression  and  manner.  She 


placed  the  photograph  directly  on  his 
desk,  where  even  a  more  cai'eless  eye  than 
his  could  not  fail  to  see  it,  and  then  she 
lingered  a  moment  for  a  glance  about  the 
little  parlor — liis  sitting-room — and  as  the 
sun  was  shining  now,  took  her  departure. 

The  approach  to  Madame  Benticarlio's 
villa,  near  Bologna,  is  so  blooming  that 
one  forgets  the  rug-gedness  of  the  lower 
hill  side,  and  on  turning  in  the  final  gate- 
way near  the  monastic-looking  dwelling, 
a  scene  of  the  softest  enchantment  meets 
the  eye;  for  there  stretches  here  a  garden 
worthy  of  the  name,  skirted  by  woodland, 
witli  vagrant  alleyways,  and  a  western 
wall  hung  richly  with  the  roses  of  this 
blossom  -  perfect  region,  while  below,  a 
pathway  shaded  by  slim  young  trees  forms 
a  walk  in  which  Petrarch  might  have 
composed  verses,  or  Dante  have  lingered 
for  a  glimpse  of  his  Beatrice  gazing  forth 
from  the  house  windows,  which  gleam  and 
sparkle  in  the  setting  sun,  and  whence 
one  can  review  the  country  from  the  Benti- 
carlio  villa  across  the  plain  of  Lombardy 
to  the  Adriatic. 

When  Madame  Benticarlio,  who  was 
Paula  Kane,  of  New  York,  invites  her 
friends  to  visit  her,  she  is  fond  of  saying, 
"  Come  and  see  my  garden,"  "  or  the  view 
from  my  upper  windows";  but  all  of  the 
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little  lady's  circle  know  that,  compensa- 
tory as  both  may  be,  there  is  much  more 
to  be  enjoyed  than  these  externals,  for  the 
countess  has  a  faculty  of  drawing  about 
her  the  best  of  everything,  and  the  count, 
whom  she  adores,  is  a  delightful  host,  and 
being  not  only  well  oil'  in  this  world's 
goods,  but  a  man  of  science  and  letters, 
one  is  sure  to  find  it  worth  while  to  accept 
any  invitation  the  Benticarlios  choose  to 
give.  They  linger  at  the  villa  on  the 
hill-side  until  it  is  too  cold  to  use;  the 
garden  as  a  sort  of  rendezvous  for  their 
friends;  but  when  the  last,  days  come 
before  their  departure  to  Florence,  the 
countess  gives  a  succession  of  garden 
fetes,  and  on  one  such  occasion  not  long 
ago  she  was  standing  near  the  side  en- 
trance of  the  villa,  conversing  in  an  an- 
imated manner  with  a  tall  young  Eng- 
lishman, who  had  arrived,  so  she  was  fell- 
ing him,  just  too  late  to  meet  some  "de- 
lightful America  ns. '" 

"But  all  Americans  are  delightful," 
the  young  man  answered,  smiling  back 
of  his  blond  beard,  and  regarding  the  ex- 
quisitely dressed  figure  and  mignonne  face 
of  the  countess  with  an  indulgent  sort  of 
admiration.  "  By-the-way,  I  am  afraid, 
Paula,  that  I  have  staid  in  your  neighbor- 
hood just  a  little  too  long." 

They  were  the  oldest  and  best  of  friends, 
and  the  countess  liked  to  receive  Captain 
Brooke's  confidences.  She  looked  at  him 
now  with  an  anxious  smile. 

"If  vou  have  had  vour  wings  scorch- 
ed,1' she  said,  cautiously,  "then  why  did 
you  object  so  strenuously  to  meeting  her 
at  first  ?" 

Captain  Brooke's  face  colored  quickly, 
although  he  tried  to  laugh. 

"I  always  feel  sure,"  he  answered, 
"that  in  the  course  of  time  you  will  make 
me  explain  myself,  you  understand  so 
much  from  the  beginning.  Well,  then, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was,  for  a  good  rea- 
son, thoroughly  prejudiced  against  Miss 
Verrier." 

"Prejudiced!"  The  countess  spoke 
with  an  accent  almost  of  dismay.  She 
glanced  involuntarily  across  the  garden 
beds  at  their  feet  to  the  opening  of  a  cy- 
press alley  where  a  tall  young  lady  in  a 
white  gown,  and  wearing  a  broad-leafed 
hat,  was  standing,  evidently  much  interest- 
ed by  a  conversation  with  a  well-known 
Italian  statesman.  "  My  dear  Dick,"  she 
continued,  bringing  her  eyes  back  to  her 
companion's  serious  face,  "  I  know  you  al- 


ways were  the  most  fastidious  man  on 
earth,  but  what  or  who  could  have  pre- 
judiced you  against  Kitty  Verrier  baffles 
me.  Why,  the  girl  was  simply  the  rage 
in  Algiers  last  winter,  and  at  Nice  I  began 
to  believe  we  would  have  to  take  refuge 
somewhere  miles  distant,  people  ran  after 
her  to  such  an  extent,  and—  Wait  a 
minute,"  she  continued,  as  the  young 
man's  face  began  to  assume  a  contemptu- 
ous expression.  "  I  know  what  you  would 
like  to  say  every  rich  and  pretty  Amer- 
ican girl  is  run  after;  but  then  Kitty  is 
not  like  anyone  but  just  herself.  Of  all 
superb,  queenly  young  creatures  she  is  the 
most  captivating.  Such  self- possession, 
and  such  tact,  and  gentleness  of  heart!  I 
declare  she  ought  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
nation  !" 

But  for  a  moment  Brooke  was  moodily 
silent,  although  his  eves,  again  following 
the  direction  of  Paula's  glance,  rested  with 
a  queer  half-savage  admiration,  tinged 
with  the  annoyance  he  felt  in  this  affair, 
on  the  same  graceful  girlish  figure.  What 
had  possessed  her,  he  was  asking  himself, 
while  the  sunset  color  Hung  about  her 
showed  him  the  fair  womanly  curves  of 
Kitty's  young  face,  the  golden  tones  of 
her  hair,  and  the  slight  pretty  gestures  of 
her  hands — what  had  possessed  her  to  take 
such  a  wild,  Daisy-Miller  sort  of  means  of 
making  his  acquaintance?  Fancy  a  girl 
invading  one's  apartment  and  leaving  be- 
hind her  a  photograph  with  a  saucy  mes- 
sage and  her  own  name  upon  it!  And  dur- 
ing the  fortnight  of  their  chance  meeting 
here  she  had  told  him  more  than  once, 
with  the  utmost  frankness  and  sincerity, 
that  she  had  "made  her  mind  up"  to  know 
him  ever  since  she  was  iti  Surrey,  two 
years  before;  and  while  he  had  notreferred 
openly  to  the  freak  she  had  indulged  in, 
enough  had  been  said  to  convince  him 
that  she  felt  herself  quite  well  acquainted 
witli  him  through  Paula  and  other  friends 
before  she  had  invaded  his  lodgings  in  this 
unladylike  and  uncalled-for  fashion.  He 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  presented  to  her 
sorely  against  his  will,  recognizing  her 
quickly  enough,  although  in  the  very  first 
moments  of  their  meeting  he  had  been 
compelled  to  admit  that,  archly  pretty  as 
the  picture  was,  there  lurked  in  the  depths 
of  the  girl's  eyes  and  in  the  sweet  com- 
posure or  the  smile  of  her  young  lips 
something  far  more  fascinating  and  deep- 
er in  its  charm.  And  day  after  day  he 
had  drifted  on,  nourishing  every  vestige 
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of  His  prejudice  as  long  as  lie  could,  call- 
ing himself  a  fool  every  hour,  and  remind- 
ing himself  of  the  one  painful  episode  in 
his  life  when  he  had  fancied  that  he  would 
never  trust  woman's  eyes  or  lips  again, 
strengthening  his  resolution  by  letters  to 
his  agent  in  Essex  bidding  him  prepare 
Brooke  Court  to  he  let  during  the  next 
year  while  he  was  absent  in  the  East. 
And  yet,  for  all  this,  what  was  the  humil- 
iating confession  the  young  man  was  com- 
pelled to  make  at  this  moment  to  himself  ? 
He.  the  man  who  had  fought  in  hand  to 
hand  combat  with  fifty  Zulus,  who  had 
passed  unscathed  through  six  London  sea- 
sons, and  knew  that  it  was  deservedly 
said  of  him  that  the  Melton-Mo wbray  pack 
never  went,  where  he  could  not  follow, 
felt  himself  as  irresolute  as  a  school-boy 
in  this  girl's  presence.  No,  he  reflected, 
grimly,  not  irresolute,  for  he  would  have, 
when  with  her,  gone  any  where  or  sacri- 
ficed anything  at  her  bidding.  He  tried 
to  show  himself  the  future  in  which  a  girl 
with  such  capricious  tendencies  would 
reign  at  Brooke  Court,  which  had  for  so 
many  generations  been  the  centre,  of  all 
that  was  well-bred  and  graciously  hospi- 
table in  the  county;  but  to  sweep  these 
would-be  contemptuous  fancies  to  the 
winds  a  vision  always  rose  of  this  girl, 
beautiful  and  womanly,  her  vivacity  all 
charming  and  underlaid  with  tenderness, 
as  his  wife,  the  mistress  of  the  sombre, 
grand  old  house,  which  would  be  the 
most  perfect  setting  for  her  glowing  gold- 
en sort  of  beauty.  Well,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  his  fate  was  decided.  Brooke 
drew  himself  together,  meeting  the  still  cu- 
rious and  anxious  gaze  of  the  little  count- 
ess. The  hussar  laughed,  and  put  out  his 
hand. 

"If  I  am  coming  back  for  the  even- 
ing," he  said,  in  a  strained  sort  of  voice, 
and  wringing  Paula's  little  fingers  with 
unconscious  severity,  "  I  must  he  off  now, 
for  I  am  expecting  a  visit  from  George 
Fen  wick,  a  friend  whom  I  haven't  seen 
for  a  long  time,  and  who,  indeed,  may  at 
this  very  moment  be  waiting  for  me  be- 
low." 

"  Well,  if  you  find  him,"  said  the  count- 
ess, promptly,  "bring  him  back  with  you. 
He  and  Miss  Verrier,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
are  old  friends." 

(  'aptain  P.rookc  answered  hurriedly, 
and  with  a  nod  and  a  smile  strode  away 
through  the  gardens,  in  twilight  now,  but 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  more  decided 


animation,  for  the  crowning  glory  of 
Paula's  garden  parties  was  the  evening. 
A  collation  was  served  at  sundown;  del- 
icacies and  dainty  substantials  were  set 
forth,  while  the  trees  were  hung  with  lan- 
terns, which  when  the  night  fell  seemed 
to  sparkle  like  jewels,  lighting  up  the 
dusky  alleys  and  the  glowing  garden  beds 
as  though  their  lustre  was  borrowed  from 
the  stars  themselves.  Brooke,  on  the  last 
occasion  of  the  kind,  had  told  Kitty  Ver- 
rier the  scene  made  him  think  of  one  of 
the  Fortinari  feasts  in  the  Florence  of 
Dante's  day.  "I  should  not  like  to  be  a 
Beatrice,"  the  girl  had  answered,  with 
one  of  her  swift  changes  of  expression. 
"Fancy  any  woman  misunderstanding 
such  a  man !" 

But  as  Brooke  drew  near  to  the  ani- 
mated though  stately  group  of  which  Kit- 
ty Verrier  was  the  centre,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  she  might  wTell  have  posed  for 
that  "perfect  lady  of  her  day,"  and  it 
pleased  him  to  find  that  the  girl's  soff 
eyes  sought  his  quickly,  even  while  she 
made  a  reply  to  something  M.  Minghetti 
was  saying. 

The  young  man  explained,  with  rather 
a  downcast  manner,  that  he  was  going  off 
to  find  a  friend,  to  bring  him  up  to  the 
villa,  if  possible,  for  the  last  of  the  enter- 
tainment; if  not,  he  would  certainl}'  re- 
turn alone. 

Minghetti  sauntered  away,  and  Brooke, 
finding  himself  alone  with  Kitty,  saids 
as  impressively  as  possible:  "I  want  to 
have  an  hour  of  you  all  to  myself.  You 
challenged  me  the  other  day  to  explain 
my  moodiness.    Now  I  am  going  to  doit." 

"Very  well."  She  hesitated,  looked 
at  him  somewhat  furtively,  and  added: 
"Stay  a  moment  longer  now,  won't  you? 
Do  you  remember  telling  me  the  other 
day  that  in  the  evening  this  garden  look- 
ed just  fit  for  something  out. of  Fortinari's 
time,  or  else  a  scene  in  Shakespeare  ?  Now 
come  here  for  a  moment,  won't  you?  I 
have  been  wanting  to  have  the  delight  of 
enjoying  this  with  you." 

It  was  with  a  consciousness  of  their 
strange  bond  of  companionship  and  sym- 
pathy that  Brooke  suffered  himself  to  be 
led  by  the  girl  around  the  pathway  of 
one  of  the  terraces,  where,  seating  herself 
on  a  low  stone  balcony  which  divided  it 
from  a  space  of  dark  green  sward,  she 
bade  him  look  up  and  say  whether  Italy 
could  not  at  any  moment  furnish  a  set- 
ting for  every  day  life  as  picturesque  as 
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"seating  herself  ox  a  low  stoxe  balcoxy.  ..  .she  bade  him  look  it." 


though  the  mediaeval  times  had  come  back 
•with  all  their  glamour. 

The  solemn  -  looking  servants  of  the 
countess  were  already  spreading  forth 
the  tables  deftly  and  noiselessly,  while 
here  and  there  among  the  trees  and  star- 
lit blossoms  groups  of  people  gathered 
with  fine  effect.  The  musicians,  whom 
Paula  considered  as  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  her  fetes  as  ever  Bolognese  lady  of 
olden  time  had  done,  were  slowly  arran- 
ging themselves  and  their  instruments  in 
a  balcony  of  the  villa  overlooking  the 
garden,  while  here  and  there  footmen 
moved  in  deft  silence,  touching  the  lan- 
terns into  light,  which  brought  out  certain 
objects  in  striking  prominence:  for  in- 
stance, the  tall  impressive  figure  of  Min- 
ghetti  talking  to  the  last  daughter  of  the 
Alighieris,  a  dazzlingly  beautiful  girl  in 
blue  velvet,  with  Parisian  touches  about 
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her  and  the  manner  of  a  dozen  coui'ts  in 
her  complete  savoir-faire.  Italian  life 
as  she  had  seen  it  lately,  with  these  spec- 
tacular accessories,  conventional  though 
they  were  to  the  people,  had  captivated 
Kitty  Verrier  in  a  queer  fashion  during 
her  stay  with  the  Benticarlios,  but  Cap- 
tain Brooke's  alert,  wholesome  good-hu- 
mor had  been  quite  as  pleasing  to  her.  and 
she  had  fallen  into  a  habit  of  studying 
everything  with  a  view  to  comparing 
notes  with  him.  She  felt  a  little  happy 
thrill  of  response  when  the  tall  young 
man  at  her  side  remarked: 

'"It's  like  the  banqueting  scene  in  the 
Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Isn't  it  V  He 
looked  down  at  her  simply  attired  figure, 
the  fair  girlish  face  uplifted  in  the  half- 
lights  with  something  so  appreciative  and 
yet  so  strongly  individual  about  it  that 
for  the  hundredth  time  he  found  it  hard 
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to  realize  that  she  was  the  gir]  who  had 
once  behaved  like  a  veritable  Daisy  Miller. 
"One  might  easily  enough  fancy  Petru- 
ohio  and  Katharina  making  their  final 
courtesy  here  after  their  reconciliation. 
The  queer  part  of  it  is  that  the  natives 
lose  so  much  of  the  enjoyment  they  might 
have  in  the  fact  of  the  effects  ready  at 
their  hand." 

Kitty  would  like  to  have  prolonged  the 
conversation  half  an  hour,  but  Brooke 
was  compelled  to  leave  a  few  moments 
later.  He  hastened  away,  leaving  the 
brilliancy  of  the  garden,  and  proceeding 
by  a  zigzag  path,  where  fragrances  of  the 
rose  and  jasmine  reached  him  through  the 
dusk,  the  strains  of  music  at  the  villa 
mingling  so  agreeably  with  them  that  the 
young  man  felt,  remembering  what  had 
seemed  to  be  in  Kitty's  eyes  as  he  left  her, 
a  sort  of  intoxication  with  all  that  life 
might  have  in  store  for  him.  Away  off 
beyond  this  highly  colored  Italian  coun- 
try he  seemed  to  heboid  the  old  manor- 
house,  with  its  simple  methods,  and  the 
regular  observances  into  which  it  would 
be  his  delight  to  introduce  her,  and  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  fine  poetic  side  of  the 
girl's  nature  would  waken  all  things  there 
into  life  was  thoroughly  fascinating  to 
him  ;  and  if  he  had  at  any  moment  thought 
her  unfitted  for  the  position  in  bis  world, 
he  despised  himself  now  for  so  doing.  He 
recalled,  smiling  to  himself  in  the  dark- 
ness, what  Paula  had  long  ago  said  to  him  : 
'"There  is  a  spell  about  my  old  garden. 
It  makes  everybody  a  poet  or  a  painter  or 
a  lover."  He  had  laughed  at  the  little 
countess's  words  at  the  time,  but  was  not 
the  spell  of  those  fragrant  pathways  and 
richly  hung  alleys  upon  him  now  >. 

Captain  Brooke  was  lodging  in  an  old 
farm  house  not  far  from  the  lower  gate- 
way <>f  the  villa.  An  artist  friend  had 
found  the  place,  and  Brooke  had  been  glad 
to  slip  into  his  quarters  when,  reaching- 
Bologna  two  weeks  previous,  he  had  found 
the  Benticarlios  and  Miss  Verrier  at  the 
villa  on  the  hill.  The  people  of  the  farm- 
house had  charge  of  some  of  the  count's 
domain,  and  were  well  pleased  to  entertain 
so  highly  considered  a  guest  of  the  great 
house.  Brooke  was  accustomed  to  being 
received  with  very  florid  demonstrations 
of  delight,  hut  on  this  occasion,  as  he 
passed  out  of  the  lower  gateway  and  was 
about  crossing  the  road,  it  appeared  to  him 
as  though  his  landlady's  exuberance  was 
rather  more  pronounced  than  usual.  She 


was  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  quaint 
stone  building,  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
excited  people,  and  on  beholding  her  lodg- 
er, rushed  forward,  talking  and  gesticula- 
ting with  so  much  excitement  that  it  was 
some  time  before  the  young  man  made  out 
that  Mr.  Fenwick.  the  American  gentle- 
man he  was  expecting,  had  arrived,  but  on 
coming  up  the  hill  in  the  carriage  not  ten 
minutes  ago  the  horses  had  taken  fright, 
and  he  had  been  thrown  out.  A  messen- 
ger had  been  sent  for  Mr.  Brooke,  another 
for  a  doctor.  The  injured  mail  was  al- 
ready in  the  signore's  room. 

All  of  this  Brooke  listened  to  almost 
like  one  in  a  dream  as  he  rushed  past  the 
group  of  people  and  into  the  house.  His 
visitor  had  been  placed  upon  a  wide 
lounge  in  the  inner  apartment.  Brooke 
bent  over  him,  while  his  landlady  and 
her  companions  gathered  around,  and  to 
his  intense  relief  Fenwick  opened  his 
eyes,  recognizing-  Brooke  on  the  instant. 

* "  Helloa,  Dick  !''  he  said,  in  a  weak 
voice,  and  trying  to  smile.  "I  hope  I 
haven't  laid  myself  up  for  any  length  of 
time.1' 

The  doctor  had  arrived,  and  drew 
near.  He  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of 
mystery,  and  Brooke  said  quickly,  ""Keep 
still,  old  boy,  and  you'll  be  all  right  in  a 
little  while." 

Fenwick,  who  was  a  slightly  built  al- 
though wiry  young  fellow,  closed  his 
eyes  for  an  instant,  but  only  to  open 
them  again  as  he  heard  the  doctor  mur- 
muring details  of  his  case.  He  looked  at 
his  friend  shrewdly,  and  aware  that  the 
physician  understood  no  English,  said, 
with  a  sort  of  boyish  insistence:  "  I  want 
you  to  send  for  Kitty  Verrier.  I  must 
find  out  whether  she  received  my  letter." 

During  the  next  hour  Brooke  scarcely 
knew  how  it  was  that  he  contrived  to 
keep  his  own  head,  make  Fenwick  com- 
fortable as  he  could  be,  considering  a 
thoroughly  jarred  condition,  to  say  no- 
thing of  a  broken  leg,  and  finally  to  re- 
alize that  the  often-repeated  query  for 
"  Kitty  Verrier"  must  be  attended  to.  It 
was  with  a  certain  feeling  of  despair  that 
he  at  last  despatched  his  landlady  to  the 
villa,  having  scribbled  the  following  lines 
to  Madame  Benticarlio: 

"My  friend  George  Fenwick  has  been 
badly  hurt  by  a  fall  from  the  carriage 
coming  up  the  hill,  and  I  cannot  leave 
him.  He  is  weak  and  feverish,  but  in- 
sists upon  seeing  Miss  Verrier.    Will  you 
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1  her  this,  and  come  -with  her  yourself, 
possible,  at  once  ?" 

The  last  carriage  load  had  driven  away 
)in  Paula's  farewell  garden  party,  and, 
Brooke  thought,  the  ladies  would  be 
;e  to  come;  but  what  he  had  not  fore- 
Mi  was  that  Paula's  youngest  child  Avas 
sorbing  her  attention,  having  caught  a 
ilden  cold  from  being  allowed  to  view 
4  garden  party  too  late  from  one  of  the 
per  windows,  and  when  the  farmer's 
fe  summoned  him  to  the  wide  bare 
artment  which  served  him  as  sitting 
d  dining-  room,  he  was  startled  to  find 
ss  Terrier  standing  alone  beside  the 
ndow,  her  maid  hovering  in  the  door- 
iy.  The  girl  was  very  pale,  and,  as  he 
A-  at  once,  intensely  agitated. 
"Kitty!"  he  exclaimed,  hastening  for- 
trd  ;  "what  in  the  world  does  this 
;an  ?" 

"How  is  he  f  demanded  Kitty,  in  a 
v,  firm  voice.  "Do  you  know  if  he  is 
ing  to  die  ?" 

He  saw  that  she  was  crying  silently. 
"  Why  no  !  Of  course  not."  The 
ung  man  drew  nearer  to  her,  speaking 
a  very  gentle  tone.  "  What  is  it?"  he 
itinued.  "  There  must  be  something  I 
not  understand." 

She  composed  herself  with  a  great  ef- 
■t. 

"  If  he  were  to  die."  she  said,  "  I  never 
Duld  forgive  myself.  I  )nust  tell  you 
out  it,  for  I  am  so  miserably  unhappy." 
e  girl  laid  her  hands  upon  his  arm  and 
>ked  up  beseechingly  into  his  anxious 
:e.  "It  was  so  wicked  of  me  not  to 
id  his  letter  until  late  this  afternoon, 
t" — the  color  flamed  into  her  cheeks — 
'.  felt  half  afraid  to  do  it.  I  had  done 
di  a  silly  thing.  Once  —  long  ago, 
len  papa  and  I  were  in  Germany,  I 
ated  George  so  badly,  as  I  thought; 
d  then  the  summer  we  were  in  Surrey 
leard,  just  as  we  were  leaving,  that  he 
is  lodging  in  the  village  near  by.  We 
:re  staying  with  the  Westervelts.  I 
d  nothing  about  it,  but  I  walked  over 
sre  one  day."  The  girl  lifted  the  sweet- 
ss  of  her  face  to  Brooke's  close  scrutiny, 
d  looked  down  again.  "I  wanted  just 
see  if  I  might  not  meet  him  by  acci- 
nt  and  make  up  our  little  misunder- 
mding.  You  cannot  think  how  good 
had  been  when  my  father  was  so  ill. 
ell,  it  came  on  to  rain,  and  I  went  into 
nice-looking  old-fashioned  house  for 
elter  until  the  shower  passed  by.  The 


landlady  said  her  lodger  was  out,  and  she 
would  let  mo  wait  in  his  sitting-room. 
She  left  me  alone,  and  I  discovered  that 
it  was  George's  room.  I  recognized  his 
things,  some  of  them,  the  books — one  I 
had  given  him  myself,  and  suddenly  it 
occurred  to  me.  just  for  fun.  to  leave  my 
picture  there.  I  had  one  in  my  pocket 
which  I  was  taking  up  to  London  for 
some  one  else,  and  this  gave  me  the  idea. 
I  thought  it  would  amuse  him  to  think  I 
had  paid  a  mysterious  visit  of  the  sort, 
and  then  he  would  write,  and  I  should 
see  him  again.    What  is  the  matter?" 

For  Brooke,  with  a  sort  of  suppressed 
groan,  had  turned  away.  He  walked  over 
to  the  window  before  he  spoke ;  then  it  was 
after  a  moment's  silence,  and  in  a  queer, 
strained  voice. 

"Did  you  not  know,"  he  said,  looking 
at  her,  "  Fenwick  was  visiting  me  at  that 
time  '.  They  were  my  rooms— a  lodging 
I  had  in  Surrey."  She  made  no  answer, 
but  listened  intently  while  he  continued: 
"He  was  only  there  for  a  few  days.  He 
had  left  that  very  morning.  I  came  in 
after  your  visit,  and  found  the  picture.  I 
have  it  now.  I  have  always  had  it  about 
me  until  I  found  you." 

There  was  a  moment  of  absolute  silence ; 
then  Kitty,  who  was  trembling  nervously, 
said : 

"No;  Paula  talked  of  you  often  that 
summer  in  Surrey  ;  she  made  me  want  to 
meet  you  ;  but  I  did  not  know  you  and  he 
were  together.  Did  he  know  you  found 
the  picture  ?    It  seems  so  strange." 

"He  never  heard  of  it,"  said  Brooke, 
with  a  great  effort  at  composure.  "As  it 
happens,  I  have  never  seen  him  from  that 
time  until  to-day.  However,  I  can  easily 
explain  it  to  him." 

"What!"  cried  the  girl,  suddenly,  in 
a  low  but  excited  tone.  "What  do  you 
mean  ?  Explain  it !  Why,  you  surely 
won't  tell  him  !" 

Kitty  had  risen  in  her  excitement  from 
the  seat  into  which  she  had  fallen  a  mo- 
ment since,  and  wyas  standing  by  him  now, 
pale  and  trembling,  but  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite expression  upon  her  face. 

"  Why  need  you  tell  him?"  she  pleaded, 
laying  one  hand  gently  upon  his.  "It 
was  such  a  silly  thing  to  do!  I  am  so 
ashamed!  I  wanted  to  tell  you — to  find 
out  if  he  had  thought  it  very  dreadful ;  but 
since  you  have  the  picture,  why  need  you 
tell  him  at  all  ?" 

"  My  child."  Brooke  -aid.  closing  both 
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his  hands  about  hers  gently,  "you  can 
tell  him  for  yourself,  if  you  like:  when 
you  are  married  to  him  it  will  be  easy 
enough  to  explain  it  all." 

"Married!"  echoed  Kitty.  "Why,  I 
shall  never  be  married  to  him.  Why, 
to  begin  with,"  she  smiled,  looking  up 
eagerly  into  Brooke's  face,  while  he  im- 
pulsively took  her  hands  closer  in  bis 
own,  "  lie  is  engaged  to  Dolly  Mason— the 
American  girl  Paula  wanted  you  to  meet 
this  afternoon.  They  bad  some  trouble, 
however,  as  I  find  by  bis  letter,  and  he 
came  down  here,  poor  boy,  to  get  me  to 
help  them  to  set  it  right.  That  was  the 
thing  weighing  on  my  mind !  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  was  silly  enough  to  feel  afraid 


that  the  letter  might 
thing  about  myself." 


have  been  some- 


Few  circumstances  in  her  successful  life 
have  pleased  Madame  Benticarlio  so  much 
as  Kitty  Verrier's  marriage  to  Captain 
Brooke,  for  which  she  declares  her  old 
garden  is  to  have  the  credit,  but  even  to 
so  sympathetic  a  friend  Kitty  and  her 
husband  have  never  mentioned  the  start- 
ing-point of  their  acquaintance,  although 
on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  dinner  which 
the  Brookes  gave  in  London  for  Fenwick 
and  his  wife,  Kitty  was  tormented  all  the 
evening  by  a  threat  on  her  husband's  part 
to  restore  what  he  calls  his  stolen  property, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  little 
picture  will  be  kept  by  the  captain 
until  all  that  constitutes  his  earthly 
treasure  must  be  given  up.  Ma- 
dame Benticarlio  certainly  needs 
no  more  enthusiastic  description 
of  her  garden   than   that  which 
Kitty  delights  to  give. 


THE   BUILDING   OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ST. -DENIS. 

BY   CHARLES   ELIOT  NORTON. 


n 

HERE  are  few  periods  in  history 
during  which  the  spirit  of  men 
has  been  roused  to  fuller  activity, 
and  none  in  which  it  has  dis- 
played a  more  varied  and  splen- 
did creative  energy,  than  that 
h,  beginning  in  western  Europe  in 
the  eleventh  century,  comes  to  a  close 
in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth.  Its 
boundaries  in  time  and  space  may  be 
marked  by  superb  monuments,  by  the 
Duomo  of  Pisa  on  the  east,  by  West- 
minster Abbey  and  the  choir  of  Beauvais 
on  the  west — Pisa  begun  in  1063,  Beau- 
vais and  Westminster  completed  two 
centuries  later. 

The  improvement  in  the  material  conditions  of  society— in  its  external  order,  in 
the  increase  of  the  wealth  and  security  of  communities,  in  the  extension  of  com- 
merce and  other  intercourse  between  remote  places— and  also  the  growth  of  a 
sense  of  national  life  and  unity  as  national  boundaries  became  more  defined  and  as 
the  new  languages  of  Europe  shaped  themselves,  were  among  the  indispensable  con- 
ditions of  that  general  quickening  of  the  currents  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
life  of  Europe  which  distinguishes  this  period  from  all  others.  Long-disused 
powers  of  thought  gradually  aroused  themselves,  and  gathered  strength  with 
exercise.  Curiosity  revived;  reason  began  anew  to  question,  and  to  assert  its 
rights  against  arbitrary  authority;  intelligence  sought  for  a  basis  of  knoAvledge 
on  the  firm  ground  of  experience  and  comparison;  sentiment  became  alike  more  ar- 
dent and  more  steady.     The  powers  of  expression  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
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thought,  gaining  in  clearness  of  form  and 
in  variety  of  mode,  so  thai  language  and 
the  arts  responded  to  the  multiplied  eager 
conceptions  and  emotions  of  men  inspired 
with  a  passionate  impulse  of  utterance. 
After  the  long  silence  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
men  had  much  to  say. 

The  imagination  was  not  less  active 
than  the  intelligence".  The  love  poetry  of 
the  troubadours  of  Provence,  and  of  their 
followers  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
the  tales  of  the  trouveres  of  northern 
France,  the  legends  of  Arthur  and  the 
Round  Table,  the  romances  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  paladins,  the  Chanson  de 
Roland,  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  the  Parzi- 
val  and  the  Titurel,  all  belong,  either 
originally  or  in  their  developed  form,  to 
this  splendid  mediaeval  revival.  And  the 
spirit  of  the  imagination  could  not  be  con- 
fined to  poetry  and  romance,  but  broke 
into  the  domain  of  abstract  thought. 
From  Abelard  to  Roger  Bacon  the  list  is 
long  of  the  schoolmen  who  were  specu- 
lating with  fervent  zeal  concerning  the 
unknowable,  or  with  not  less  ardor  were 
investigating  nature  and  extending  (lie 
limits  of  positive  knowledge.  While  po- 
etry and  romance  were  giving  definite- 
ness  to  the  vague  ideals  of  the  new  social 
order,  lifting  knighthood  to  the  heights 


of  chivalry,  purifying  and  refining  the 
relations  of  men  and  women,  strengthen- 
ing natural  feeling,  and  disclosing  the 
beauty  of  the  world,  philosophy  was  shap- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  the 
theories  of  the  state,  sharpening  the  un- 
derstanding, and  training  its  students  for 
the  highest  functions  of  administration 
alike  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs. 

But  the  fervid  spirit  of  the  time  sought 
still  other  modes  of  utterance.  The  forms 
of  written  language  could  not  suffice  for 
it;  poem,  romance,  and  treatise  afforded 
it  but  partial  and  incomplete  expression. 
It  required  all  the  arts  for  its  full  and  free 
manifestation,  and  it  found  in  architect- 
ure, with  sculpture  and  painting  for  hand- 
maids, the  means  by  which  the  most  uni- 
versal and  deepest  emotions  and  senti- 
ments of  the  age  could  be  appropriately 
embodied  in  permanent  and  monumental 
form.  Building,  especially  the  building 
of  the  church,  became  a  common  work— 
the  woi*k  not  of  one  man,  but  of  the  whole 
community.  The  plan,  indeed,  was  that 
of  the  artist,  but  its  execution  required  the 
contributions  and  the  labors  of  all  the 
people.  The  edifice  was  erected  by  their 
hands,  and  was  the  visible  evidence  of 
their  piety,  their  aspirations,  their  hopes, 
and  their  pride.     It  is  not  surprising  that 
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under  such  conditions  the  art  displayed  a 
vigor  of  inventive  resource  and  a  wealth 
of  design  such  as  at  no  other  time  it  has 
exhibited. 

It  was  in  France,  and  especially  in 
Paris  and  the  region  around  Paris  within 
a  hundred  miles,  that  this  new  architect- 
ure w;is  earliest  developed,  and  in  which 
it  achieved  its  noblest  works.  Here  it  at- 
tained the  highest  reach  of  creative  ima- 
gination, and  showed  the  most  thorough- 
ly trained  intelligence  in  the  solution  of 
those  intricate  technical  problems  which 
were  involved  in  the  realization  of  the 
new  conceptions  of  the  art. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  the  new  ar- 
chitecture in  France  very  nearly  corre- 
sponded with  the  development  of  inde- 
pendent national  existence  in  the  king- 
dom, and  of  the  institution  of  a  national 
royalty.  The  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros, 
which  covers  the  first  third  of  the  twelfth 
century,  marks  the  beginning  of  royalty 
as  distinguished  from  feudal  sovereignty; 
of  a  supreme  public  power  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  justice ;  of  a 
central  and  regular  government  asserting 
its  authority  over  all  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, against  the  conflicting  claims  of  inde- 
pendent or  semi-independent  local  lords. 
This  conception  of  royalty  was  not  yet 
clearly  defined,  and  every  attempt  to  real- 
ize it  in  action  was  stoutly  resisted.  The 
France  over  which  Louis  reigned  was  but 
a  little  district,  and  the  reach  of  his  power 
was  restricted  within  narrow  limits;  but 
lie  set  himself  vigorously  to  establish  order 
within  his  kingdom,  to  repress  the  arbi- 
trary exactions  of  tyrannous  castellans, 
to  make  roads  safe,  to  encourage  trade,  to 
protect  the  poor  and  weak. 

At  the  same  time  with  this  assertion  of  . 
royalty  as  a  supreme  public  power,  cities 
and  communes  were  acquiring  strength 
that  encouraged  the  spirit  of  popular  in- 
dependence, which,  stimulating  the  ener- 
gies of  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  towns, 
found  expression  in  efforts  to  secure  their 
liberties,  and  in  monumental  works  of  lo- 
cal patriotism  and  pride. 

Paiis  naturally  experienced  in  fuller 
measure  than  her  less  famous  and  less 
populous  neighbors  the  advantage  of  the 
new  order.  Happily  situated,  she  was  a 
centre  of  life  to  which  the  currents  of  cul- 
ture, not  less  than  of  commerce,  converged. 
Nowhere  was  curiosity  more  active,  or  zeal 
for  knowledge  more  ardent.  She  was  be- 
coming  a  chief  seat  of  learning.     The  dis- 


putes of  realist  and  nominalist,  bitter  as 
those  of  Guelf  and  Ghihelline,  inflamed 
the  coldest  abstractions  of  the  under- 
standing. On  the  benches  of  the  school 
in  the  cloister  of  Notre  Dame,  Abelard 
drew  around  him,  by  the  spell  of  his  un- 
matched rhetoric  and  his  audacious  logic, 
bands  of  devoted  pupils,  to  catch  the  fer- 
vor of  his  independent  spirit  in  its  frank  as- 
sertion of  the  supreme  rights  of  the  reason. 
To  St.  Anselm's  dogma,  Believe  in  order 
to  understand,  he  answered,  in  words  that 
were  seeds  of  scepticism  and  free  inqui- 
ry, Understand  in  order  to  believe.  His 
words  fell  on  soil  that  was  ready  for 
them.  The  whole  story  of  Abelard  shows 
how  electric  the  air  was,  how  charged 
with  thought  that  partook  of  passion, with 
passion  that  hardly  distinguished  itself 
from  thought.  Abelard  the  schoolman 
is  but  Abelard  the  lover,  in  another  guise. 
St.  Bernard  is  not  less  impassioned  than 
he,  and  in  the  dispute  between  them,  in 
respect  to  authority  and  reason  in  matters 
of  religion,  the  temper  of  the  saint  was 
more  heated  and  violent  than  that  of  the 
sinner.  Driven  from  Paris,  Abelard  found 
shelter  for  a  time  in  the  neighboring  Ab- 
bey of  St. -Denis. 

It  was  during  his  forced  stay  within 
the  walls  of  the  abbey,  in  1123,  thatSuger, 
one  of  the  ablest  churchmen  of  his  time, 
was  chosen  abbot.  Born  of  humble  par- 
ents, who  offered  him,  in  his  early  youth, 
as  an  oblate  at  the  altar  of  St. -Denis,  he 
had  been  bred  in  the  schools  of  the  abbey, 
where  the  young  prince,  later  known  as 
King  Louis  le  Gros.  was  his  compan- 
ion. They  became  friends,  and  through- 
out the  life  of  the  king  the  influence  of 
Suger  was  powerful  in  inspiring  and  de- 
termining his  policy.*  In  balanceof  mind, 
in  political  insight,  in  administrative  ca- 
pacity, in  the  qualities  of  the  man  of  the 
world — qualities  rare  in  those  days — none 
of  his  contemporaries  seems  equal  to  Su- 
ger. He  felt  the  breath  of  the  new  spirit 
in  the  world,  but  was  not  inflamed  by  it, 
like  many  of  the  strongest  men  of  his  time, 
into  a  temper  of  reckless  enthusiasm. 

*  The  life  of  Louis,  written  after  his  death,  by 
Suger,  exhibits  in  a  picturesque  narrative  the  inci- 
dents in  the  first  determined  hand-to-hand  conflict 
between  monarchy  and  feudalism.  Super  did  not, 
indeed,  foresee  the  immense,  far-reaching  conse- 
quences of  the  struggle  ;  but  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  counsellors  and  supporters  of  the  policy  of 
Louis  the  Wide- Awake  and  Louis  the  Fighter,  as 
the  king  was  called  before  he  got  the  nickname  of 
the  Fat. 
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He  was  mild  with  Abelard; 
he  hold  on  his  own  course 
fcgainst  the  arrogance  of  l>or 
nard;  he  resisted  the  under- 
taking of  ;i  crusade  by  Louis 
le  Jeime,  the  son  of  his  friend 
Louis  VI. ;  but  when  the  king 
set  forth  upon  it  he  was  made 
regent .  and  for  more  than  two 
years  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  with  ability 
such  as  he  had  shown  in  the 
conduct,  of  those  of  his  abbey. 

An  abbey  like  that  of  St. 
Denis   was.  indeed,  a  great 
civil  as  well  as  a,  great  eccle- 
siastical institution.    Its  ad- 
ministration was  no  affair  for 
a  mere  recluse.     Its  abbot 
was  not  only  one  of  the  high- 
est dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
but  a  powerful  temporal  lord 
as  well,  who,  strong  in  his 
double    character,  exercised 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a 
wide  territory,  and  disposed 
of  a  vast  revenue,  derived  in 
part  from  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful,  but  in  greater  mea- 
sure from  the  levy  of  taxes 
and  tolls,  and  from  the  labor 
of  the  serfs  and  tenants  upon 
the  abbey  estates.     lie  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  a 
ruler  of  a  state  with  a  regularly  organized 
civil  government,  supported  by  such  a 
force  of  officers  and  men-at-arms  as  was 
requisite  for  security  and  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  justice.    In  time  of  need  the  serfs 
and  dependents  of  the  abbey  were  armed 
for  the  defence  of  its  rights,  and  were  led 
by  the  abbot  himself  to  battle  or  to  siege. 
Within  the  precincts  of  his  domain  the 
abbot  possessed  the  rights,  prerogatives, 
and  authority  of  royal  jurisdiction. 

The  steadiness  and  mildness  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  one  of  these  great  abbeys 
made  its  rule  beneficent,  and  the  people 
upon  its  lands  enjoyed  a  comparative  im- 
munity from  the  aggression  of  lawless 
neighbor's.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
which  grew  up  around  its  walls,  and  of 
the  villages  and  hamlets  scattered  over  its 
territory,  were  more  secure  under  its  effi- 
cient protection  than  those  that  occupied 
the  lands  of  lay  proprietors.  The  abbey 
was  the  home  of  charity  and  hospitality. 
It  provided  carefully  for  the  needs  of  the 
poor  and  sick  upon  its  estates,  as  well  as 


THE  NAVE  AND  CHOIR. 

of  the  multitudes  who  thronged  as  pil- 
grims and  strangers  to  its  gates.  It  was 
the  constant  care  of  the  brethren  to  foster 
industry,  to  encourage  trade,  to  improve 
the  culture  of  field,  garden,  and  vine- 
yard, to  promote  all  sorts  of  handicraft. 
They  planted  desert  places,  cleared  forests, 
drained  swamps,  improved  watercourses, 
made  good  roads,  established  ferries,  built 
bridges,  erected  barns  and  mills,  and,  in 
short,  strove  in  every  way  to  confirm  the 
well-being  of  their  dependents,  to  secure 
tranquillity  of  possession  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  their  lands,  and  to  relieve  them 
from  oppressive  exactions  and  dread  of  vi- 
olence. Such  an  abbey  as  CI  any  or  St.- 
Denis  was  for  centuries  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  civilization. 

Suger  left  an  account  of  his  own  ad- 
ministration, written,  as  he  says,  after  he 
had  held  his  office  for  twenty-three  years, 
at  the  request  of  the  brethren  of  the  ab- 
bey, that  a  record  might  be  left  to  pos- 
terity of  his  labors,  and  of  the  bounty  of 
God  in  the  enlargement  and  improve- 
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ment  of  the  possessions  of  the  house,  in 
the  construction  of  new  buildings,  and 
in  the  increase  of  its  treasure.  His  an- 
imated narrative  gives  evidence  of  the 
importance  and  variety  of  his  duties,  and 
of  the  interests  in  his  charge,  while  it 
affords  a  lively  picture  of  his  dealings 
with  vassals,  friends,  and  enemies.  Un- 
der his  rule  the  abbey  had  greatly  nour- 
ished, its  revenues  had  vastly  increased, 
and  its  domain  been  enlarged,  so  that,  as 
he  drew  near  the  end  of  life,  lie  was  able 
to  set  about  the  accomplishment  of  a  de- 
sire that  had  long  possessed  him — the  re- 
building, with  due  magnificence,  of  the 
church,  as  a  memorial  of  his  piety,  as  well 
as  of  his  gratitude  to  the  abbey,  which, 
as  he  says,  nos  quam  dulcissime  a  ma- 
ntilla usque  in  senectam  fovit.  Of  this 
work  lie  wrote  a  special  account  in  a  lit- 
tle treatise,  which  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  records  of  medi- 
a'val  church  building. 

The  original  church  of  the  abbey, 
founded  by  Dagobert,  and  rebuilt  by 
Charlemagne,  was  no  longer  appropriate 
to  the  size  and  wealth  of  the  monastery. 
Consecrated  as  it  was  by  ancient  sacred 
associations,  by  the  bodies  of  saints,  by 
most  precious  relics,  by  repeated  miracles, 
and  eminent  as  the  burial-place  of  the 
kings  of  Prance,  it  yet  had  neither  the 
dignity  nor  the  spaciousness  that  befitted 
such  distinctions.  It  did  not  suflice  for 
the  crowds  of  worshippers  that  thronged  it 
on  holy-days.  Often,  when  a  boy  at  the 
abbey  school,  Suger  had  been  shocked  at 
the  unseemly  scenes  and  the  irrepressible 
tumult  within  its  walls,  when  the  multi- 
tude pressed  in  to  venerate  and  to  kiss  its 
most  sacred  relics — one  of  the  nails  of  the 
Cross,  and  the  Crown  of  Thorns.  On 
these  occasions  the  people  became  packed 
so  closely  that  those  within  could  neither 
advance  nor  withdraw;  women  fainted 
from  the  pressure  and  from  fright;  many, 
falling,  were  trampled  upon;  others,  lift- 
ed by  the  men,  escaped  over  the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  the  crowd.  The  friars 
who  exposed  the  relics,  unable  to  with- 
stand the  push  of  the  struggling  worship- 
pers, were  forced  to  seek  safety  by  getting 
out  through  the  windows.  These,  and 
other  like  evils,  which  had  troubled  him 
from  his  youth,  he  now  in  ripe  age  de- 
termined to  correct,  by  rebuilding  the 
church  on  a  scale  and  with  a  splendor 
proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  the  ab- 
bey, and  with  all  the  resources  which  the 


art  of  architecture  had  at  its  command: 
and  he  set  about  the  work,  as  he  reports, 
"with  his  whole  soul,  and  the  whole  af- 
fection of  his  heart." 

Under  his  watchful  and  intelligent 
oversight  the  church  became  the  most 
splendid  and  the  most  interesting  build- 
ing of  the  century;  but  of  the  features 
that  gave  it  special  interest,  that  make 
it  one  of  the  most  important  monu- 
ments of  mediaeval  architecture,  neither 
Suger  in  his  account  of  it,  nor  his  biog- 
rapher, nor  any  contemporary  writer,  says 
a  single  word.  These  are  features  of  con- 
struction and  design  that  exhibit  the  de- 
liberate adoption  of  forms  and  methods 
of  building  the  development  of  which 
was  to  create  a  new  style  of  architecture, 
immeasurably  superior  to  the  earlier  style 
from  which  it  was  evolved,  in  power  of 
expression  of  imaginative  conceptions  and 
of  deep  and  general  sentiment.  Among 
the  displays  of  the  creative  energy  of  the 
twelfth  century  there  is  no  other  so  mag- 
nificent as  that  of  the  progressive  inven- 
tion of  Gothic  architecture. 

The  radical  nature  of  the  change  in- 
volved in  the  new  methods  employed  in 
the  construction  of  St. -Denis  was,  indeed, 
not  recognized  by  those  who  were  taking 
the  first  steps  to  bring  it  about.  It  pro- 
ceeded from  no  sudden  revolution  of  taste, 
nor  was  it  the  happy  invention  of  a  mas- 
terly genius;  it  was  a  process  of  orderly 
development,  in  which  each  step  was  the 
natural  sequence  of  preceding  advance, 
and  in  which  the  practical  understanding- 
supplied  the  material  for  the  imagination 
to  vivify  and  embody  in  the  noblest  forms 
of  art. 

The  motive  of  Gothic  architecture  lay 
in  the  vault,  and  the  rise  of  this  new  and 
glorious  style  might  be  briefly  described 
as  the  gradual  superseding  of  the  round 
by  the  pointed  arch  in  vaulting;  for  it 
was  by  the  pointed  arch  in  the  vault  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  construction  was  deter- 
mined. 

The  difficulty  of  covering  wide  spaces 
or  spaces  of  irregular  dimensions  by 
vaults  constructed  with  the  round  arch 
had  been  felt  even  by  the  great  Roman 
builders.  The  masters  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury were  engaged  in  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  search  of  a  better  method  of 
vaulting  than  that  which  they  had  inher- 
ited. Even  before  the  beginning  of  the 
century  a  pointed  arch  had  been  occa- 
sionally introduced  in  the  construction 
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f  buildings  in  which  the 
ound  arch  predominated, 
'p  to  the  time  of  tin-  build 
n«-  of  St. -Denis,  however, 
lie  use  of  the  pointed  arch 
ad  been  rare  and  restrict- 
d;  it  had  not  led  to  a  con- 
istent  change  in  the  nieth- 
d  of  vaulting;  it  had  not 
baped  any  other  features 
f  the  work.  But  tlie  ar- 
hitect  of  St. -Den is  frankly 
dopted  the  pointed  arch, 
.'itli  a  true  understanding 
f  its  function,  using  it  in 
ggitimate  combinat  ion  with 
he  round  arch  in  the  con- 
duction of  his  vaults.  The 
ault  was  now  conceived  of 
s  formed  of  a  frame  or  skel- 
ton  of  transverse,  longitu- 
inal,  and  diagonal  arches, 
f  which  the  shape  was  to  be 
etermined  by  their  respec- 
ive  spans,  and  while  these 
rches  were  used  as  ribs  of 

permanent  centring,  the 
paces  between  them  were 
lied  with  light  masonry  of 
(•regular  curve,  determined 
y  the  irregular  shape  of  the 
ompartments, and  the  whole 
-ressure  and  weight  of  the 
ault  was  brought  to  rest 
pon  the  arches  by  which  it  was  framed, 
n  this  mode  of  structure  the  arches  of  a 
ault  might  be  of  different  span,  might 
tart  from  different  levels,  and  might  be 
arried  to  different  heights.  Entire  free- 
[om  was  thus  obtained,  and  new  paths 
pened  for  the  inventive  faculty. 

The  new  method  was  not  accepted  with- 
out opposition.  The  change  in  construe- 
ion  involved  changes  of  form  to  which 
he  public  taste  could  but  slowly  adapt 
tself.  The  old  style  was  strong  in 
ts  long  tradition.  The  round  arch  was 
he  arch  of  imperial  and  of  Christian 
lome.  It  was  invested  with  immemori- 
al associations  of  sentiment.  The  point- 
d  arch  did  not  please  all  eyes;  it  was  an 
nnovation  that  lacked  the  sanctity  of  age 
mil  use.  The  advantages  which  it  afford 
id  in  construction  did  not  warrant  its  use 
n  those  portions  of  the  edifice,  as  in  the 
>pening  of  doors  and  windows,  where  the 
■ound  arch  was  equally  good  for  construe- 
ive  ends.  In  St.-Denis,  for  example,  the 
•ound  arch  did  not  give  wav  wholly  in 
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these  positions  to  its  usurping  rival.  It 
was  preserved  over  the  recessed  and  sculp- 
tured central  portal,  which  formed  the 
most  impressive  and  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  facade,  while  the  arch  over 
each  of  the  side  doors  is  so  slightly  point- 
ed as  hardly  to  attract  attention  to  the 
difference.  The  windows  above  these 
doors  show  a  similar,  but  irregular,  use 
of  the  two  forms.  But  the  windows  of 
the  choir  mark  progress,  for  they  exhibit 
uniformly  the  pointed  arch,  and  afford 
the  earliest  decisive  instance  in  which  the 
form  used  for  constructive  ends  is  adopt- 
ed, by  preference,  where  no  motive  of  con- 
struction determines  its  employment. 

During  the  half-century  that  followed 
the  building  of  St.-Denis  the  development 
of  the  architecture  of  the  pointed  arch 
advanced  with  constantly  accelerating 
rate  of  progress.  It  is  impossible  to  trace 
the  precise  order  of  its  steps,  but  ils  gen- 
eral course  is  easily  followed.  As  the 
ad  vantages  of  the  new  system  of  vaulting- 
led  to  its  more  and  more  general  adop- 
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tion,  and  as  skill  in  its  application  in- 
creased with  practice,  it  became  evident 
that  it  involved  essential  and  most  ex- 
tensive changes  in  every  portion  of  the 
structure.  The  use  of  the  pointed  arch 
for  the  ribs  on  which  the  weight  and 
thrust  of  the  vault  were  concentrated,  not 
only  made  it  easy  to  cover  spaces  how- 
ever irregular  in  plan,  but  also  to  increase 
the  loftiness  and  span  of  the  vaults  with- 
out corresponding  increase  in  the  mass  of 
support.  The  pressure,  both  vertical  and 
lateral,  of  the  vaulting  being  collected 
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into  the  ribs,  bore  wholly  upon  the  pil- 
lars or  piers  that  supported  them,  and  the 
wall,  thus  relieved  of  its  load,  was  needed 
only  as  an  enclosure.  The  pillars  were 
modified  to  meet  and  correspond  with  the 
various  arched  ribs  that  sprung  from 
them.  Their  forms  were  shaped  to  their 
new  functions,  and  their  parts  were  indi- 
vidualized and  brought  into  closer  rela- 
tions with  the  divisions  of  the  burden  they 
had  to  support.  The  relations  between 
the  supported  and  the  support  ing  elements 
of  the  structure  were  thus  rendered  far 


more  intimate,  and  the  whole  edifice  be- 
came at  once  far  more  highly  organized. 
But  the  pillars  could  not  be  made  suffi- 
cient in  themselves  to  support,  in  addition 
to  the  outward  lateral  pressure  of  the 
vault,  that  also  of  the  sloping  roof  above 
it,  and  in  order  to  meet  this  combined 
thrust,  which  in  Romanesque  building  had 
been  supported  by  the  continuous  wall,  a 
new  system  of  buttressing  was  invented, 
that  gradually  became  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  effective  elements  of  the  new- 
style.  At  first  the  strip  of  outer  wall  cor- 
responding to  each  pillar  of  the  nave  was 
strengthened  according  to  need  and  after 
the  traditional  fashion  by  a  solid  prop,  or 
other  re-enforcement,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  the  builders  recognized  that  this 
was  a  clumsy  and  ineffectual  mode  of 
meeting  a  pressure  the  thrust  of  which 
often  had  a  point  of  discharge  far  out- 
side of  the  line  of  wall.  There  was  a 
better  way.  The  thrust  requiring  to  be 
conveyed  to  this  point  of  discharge  could 
be  carried  by  a  prop  of  comparatively 
small  dimensions,  if  properly  constructed, 
to  a  pier  independent  of  the  wall,  and  at 
a  distance  from  it.  This  was  the  flying- 
buttress.  Its  invention  was  an  induction 
of  the  imagination  from  the  simple  laws 
of  mechanics.  It  was  of  no  less  concern 
to  the  art  of  architecture  than  to  the 
science  of  building.  In  the  flying-but- 
tress the  principle  of  the  equilibrium  of 
active  forces,  by  the  proportioned  resist- 
ance of  a  solid  mass  to  the  energy  of  an 
exerted  thrust,  was  applied  in  building  as 
it  had  never  been  applied  before.  It  gave 
a  new,  characteristic,  and  picturesque 
outline  to  the  editice,  broke  up  its  plain 
extent  into  strongly  marked  divisions, 
shaped  the  elements  of  pure  construction 
into  forms  of  varied  beauty,  and  secured 
a  nobler  unity  to  the  building  through 
the  more  completely  organic  structure  of 
its  multiplied  parts.  But  the  conjoint 
work  of  the  builder  and  the  artist— of  the 
understanding  and  the  imagination — in 
the  invention  of  the  flying-buttress  was 
not  all  at  once  complete.  The  mechan- 
ical principle  involved  in  it  was  soon  still 
further  developed,  with  increase  of  beauty 
in  the  form,  by  crowning  the  pier  with  a 
pinnacle,  which,  adding  to  its  weight  and 
power  of  resistance,  permitted  a  diminu- 
tion of  its  bulk,  yave  lightness  and  lift  to 
its  mass,  and  shaping  it  into  symmetry 
with  the  towers  and  spires  that  rose  above 
the  roof  of  the  edifice,  carried  the  eye 
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ipward   to   their  aspiring' 
[eights. 

The  walls  being  now  no 
Diiger  needed  for  the  sup- 
ort  of  the  roof  and  vaults. 
:>st  their  old  solidity,  and 
he  spaces  bet  ween  i  be  but 
resses  were  tilled  by  win- 
ows.  which  afforded  a 
ovel  and  broad  field  for 
lie  display  of  the  iniagina- 
ion  of  the  artist  in  the  de- 
igns of  their  painted  glass 
nd  the  patterns  of  their 
laborate  tracery.  The  in- 
jrior  of  the  church  was 
aus  no  less  changed  than 
;s  exterior.  The  whole 
uilding  underwent  a  pro- 
jss  of  superb  transforma- 
on.  And  this  was  as  ob- 
ious  in  the  ground-plan  as 
1  the  superstructure.  The 
ortals  were  made  more  im- 
ortant,  and  so  designed  as 
>  indicate  mo  re  clearly  their 
elcome  to  t  he  multitudes  of 
elievers  who  thronged  the 
oors;  the  aisles  were  doubled;  the  apse 
ras  terminated  by  a  semicircle  of  radi- 
ting  chapels.  As  the  vaults  over  the 
ave  lifted  themselves  higher  and  high- 
i*.  so  the  space  enclosed  beneath  them 
ridened,  and  the  scale  of  the  whole  build- 
ig  was  increased.  Every  part  was  vivi- 
ed  by  the  breath  of  the  new  spirit,  f unc- 
oil was  better  expressed  in  form,  the 
uitual  relations  of  the  parts  were  more 
erfectly  established,  and  those  of  each 
art  to  the  whole  work  became  more 
efinite  and  more  organic.  Shaft  and 
ipital.  cornice  and  moulding,  arch i volt 
nd  rib,  each  was  shaped  more  truly  to 
s  use,  and  with  more  appropriate  and 
lore  intrinsic  beauty  of  adornment.  In 
very  detail  the  imagination  of  the  artist 
ras  active,  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
orkman  found  delight  in  the  execution 
f  the  design. 

From  the  beginning  of  Gothic  archi- 
;cture,  with  its  comparatively  small 
chievement  but  abundant  promise  in 
t.-Denis.  to  its  complete  fulfilment  in 
le  full  glory  of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens, 
ras  a  period  of  but  little  more  than  two 
enerations.  The  boy  who  witnessed  the 
ansecration  of  St. -Denis  might  as  a  mid- 
le-aged  man  have  taken  part  in  that  of 
fotre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  as  an  old  man 
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have  seen  the  foundations  of  Amiens,  of 
Chartres,  and  of  Rheims. 

In  these  French  cathedrals,  the  stateli- 
est and  most  poetic  structures  ever  erect- 
ed, the  splendor  and  power  of  the  creative 
genius  of  the  twelfth  century  find  their 
fullest  evidence  and  noblest  expression. 

In  the  building  of  St. -Denis,  Suger's 
first  step  was  to  take  down  the  ancient 
porch  at  the  front  of  the  church  and  the 
two  towers  by  which  it  was  flanked,  in 
order  to  erect  an  ampler  facade,  with 
three  wide  doors. 

The  design  of  the  new  fagade  was  sim- 
ple and  stately,  and  in  both  its  general 
form  and  its  details  it  shows  that  the  ar- 
chitect— probably  a  brother  of  the  abbey — 
was  touched  by  the  spirit  that  had  begun 
to  modify  the  old  style,  and  was  rapidly 
to  work  its  entire  transformation.  The 
centre  was  occupied  by  the  main  portal, 
deeply  sunk,  and  enriched  with  four  con- 
centric sculptured  archi volts:  above  it 
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was  a  triple  arcade,  of  which  the  central 
space  was  tilled  by  a  window,  and  still 
above  this  was  a  rose-window  of  admira- 
ble proportion.  On  each  side  of  the  main 
entrance  was  a  smaller  door,  surmounted 
by  groups  of  windows,  over  which  rose 
two  towers.  The  nave  and  the  aisles 
were  reconstructed  to  correspond  with  the 
enlarged  front,  and  the  work  was  so  far 
advanced  in  11-10  that  the  formal  conse- 
cration of  the  new  entrance,  and  the  chap- 
els within,  took  place  in  June  of  that 
year.  But  a  greater  work  remained  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  choir,  and  the 
crypt  beneath  it,  on  a  far  larger  scale  and 
with  a  far  move  noble  design  than  the  old. 

On  the  11th  of  July  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  first  stones  of  the  foundations 
of  this  new  work  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp.  Bishops  and  abbots  from 
all  parts  of  France  were  present,  and  the 
young  king,  Louis  le  Jeune,  with  many 
of  his  nobles  and  the  chief  men  of  the 
kingdom,  joined  in  the  splendid  proces- 
sion which  humbly  and  devoutly  descend- 
ed into  the  trenches  prepared  to  receive 
the  foundation.  "Then  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  being  invoked  that  the  good 
beginning  of  the  house  of  God  might 
have  good  ending,  the  bishops  having 
mixed  the  mortar  with  their  own  hands 
with  the  holy  water  of  the  dedication  of 
tlic  month  before,  laid  the  first  stones, 
reciting  a  hymn  to  God,  and  chanting 
solemnly  Fundamentum  ejus,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  psalm.  The  most  serene 
king  then  going  down  laid  a  stone  with 
his  own  hands,  and  we  also  and  many 
other  abbots  and  religious  men  laid  each 
his  stone.  Some,  indeed,  laid  also  gems 
out  of  love  and  reverence  for  Jesus  Christ, 
singing  Lapides  pretiosi  omnes  muri 
tui."  The  work  thus  begun  was  pushed 
on  with  all  the  vigor  of  the  abbot's  strong 
will  and  the  ardor  of  his  genuine  zeal. 
Fearing  lest  it  might  be  hindered  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  times,  the  falling  off  of 
friends,  or  his  own  death,  he  secured  the 
assent  of  his  monks  and  of  the  king  to 
the  diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  offerings 
at  the  altar  from  the  purposes  of  charity 
to  those  of  building,  and  to  the  use  for  the 
same  purpose  of  a  part  of  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  lands  belonging  to  the  abbey 
that  he  had  brought  into  culture  and 
rendered  productive.  Not  only  was  the 
church  to  be  rebuilt,  but  its  portals  were 
to  be  enriched  with  elaborate  sculpture 
and  supplied  with  stately  doors  of  bronze, 


its  windows  to  be  filled  with  magnificent 
glass,  its  altars  to  be  reconstructed  anc 
made  resplendent  with  gold  and  jewels, 
and  its  treasury  of  sacred  vessels  and 
robes  to  be  increased.  To  perform  al] 
this  various  work  an  army  of  the  most 
skilled  artificers  was  brought  together 
from  all  parts  of  France  —  sculptors, 
bronze-founders,  glass-makers,  painters, 
goldsmiths — who  plied  their  tasks  busily 
in  the  workshops  of  the  abbey  under  Su- 
ger's  active  and  intelligent  supervision. 

The  zeal  of  Suger  had  its  reward.  The 
means  for  carrying  forward  the  edifice 
did  not  fail;  a  vast  concourse  of  work- 
men labored  incessantly  winter  and  sum- 
mer, and,  aided  by  the  divine  grace,  "in 
three  years  and  three  months,"  as  he  re- 
lates, "  all  that  magnificent  work,  both  in 
the  crypt  below  and  in  the  height  of  the 
vaults  above,  with  the  varied  divisions  oi 
so  many  arches  and  columns,  was  com- 
pletely roofed  in." 

On  Sunday,  the  11th  of  June,  1144,  the 
new  choir  was  dedicated  with  splendid 
ceremony.  The  king  again  was  present, 
and,  at  Suger's  request,  Louis  and  his  no 
hies  played  the  part  of  constables  in  keep- 
ing back  the  crowd  and  preventing  the 
interruption  of  the  sacred  rites. 

Suger's  next  work  was  to  remodel  the 
transept  of  the  church,  in  order  to  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  the  new  choir,  and  he 
then  set  about  rebuilding  of  the  nave  in 
order  to  conform  it  to  the  new  parts  at 
each  of  its  ends.  He  preserved,  however, 
a  portion  of  the  ancient  walls,  because, 
according  to  an  old  tradition,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  many  writers  of  credit,  the 
Sovereign  Priest,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  had  consecrated  them.  The  le- 
gend ran  that  when,  in  the  year  63G,  the 
church  built  by  King  Dagobert  was  com- 
plete, on  the  night  before  it  was  to  be  con- 
secrated, a  poor  leper  had  by  accident  been 
shut  within  it,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  while  he  was  praying,  a  great  light 
suddenly  streamed  through  one  of  the 
windows,  filling  the  whole  body  of  the 
church  with  splendor,  and  through  this 
light  he  beheld  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer 
enter  the  building,  accompanied  by  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  by  St.  Denis,  the 
apostle  to  the  Gauls,  with  a  troop  of  other 
saints  and  of  angels.  And  then  the  Lord 
Jesus,  at  the  head  of  a  procession  of  this 
glorious  company,  went  around  the  church, 
performing  u.Il  the  acts  of  consecration 
with  His  divine  hand,  and  reciting  all  the 
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BPvice  with  1  [is  divine 
oice.     And  having 
ompleted  the  office, 
le  called  the  trem- 
ling   leper  to  Him 
nd  made  him  whole, 
rawing  from  him  his 
jprous skin,  which  I  [e 
.ung against  the  wall, 
rhero  it,  remained  mi- 
aculously  fixed  in  the 
mage  of  life  as  a  tes- 
imony  of  the  mi  ra- 
le.    Then  He  hade 
lie  poor  man  go  and 
sll  what  he  had  wit- 
essed.      Wlien  the 
ing  heard  it  lie  hast 
ned  to  the  church 
rith  all  his  train,  and 
taving    beheld  the 
igns  of  the  consecra- 
ion  and  the  marks  of 
lie  holy  water  and 
oly  oil  used  hy  the 
jord  of  lords,  and  see- 
ug  the  leper's  skin  at- 
iched  to  the  wall,  he 
orbade  all  other  con - 
ecration.  Forcentu- 
ies  the  skin  of  the 
Bper  was  preserved, 
ncased  in  silver,  as  a  most  sacred  relic, 
'he  retention  of  the  old  walls  thus  divine- 
y  consecrated  may  account  for  the  fact 
hat  hardly  ninety  years  after  the  comple- 
ion  of  Suger's  work,  during  the  reign  of  St. 
jouis,  the  nave  required  reconstruction. 
Tie  aisles  of  the  choir  and  the  chapels  of 
he  apse  remain  to-day  as  they  were  con- 
ducted in  the  twelfth  century,  while  the 
vest  front,  and  the  door  of  the  north 
ransept,  though  in  part  restored,  retain 
nany  of  their  original  features,  and  ex- 
libit  their  original  design. 

Suger  lived  long  enough  to  see  his 
York  essentially  complete.  He  describes 
vith  genial  satisfaction  the  glorious 
tainted  windows,  the  costly  altars,  the 
ewelled  vessels  and  crosses  of  gold  with 
vhich  he  adorned  the  church.  The 
vealth  of  the  abbey  and  the  offerings  of 
he  pious  sufficed  to  heap  together  trea- 
sures that  could  be  compared  with  those 
)f  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  Such 
measures  were  safer  within  church  walls 
ihen  elsewhere.  In  1151  he  died,  and 
ivas  laid  in  his  tomb  within  the  most 
splendid  church  in  the  realm  of  France, 
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the  church  for  which  he  had  cared,  as  he 
himself  says,  as  for  nothing  else  under 
heaven. 

The.  old  church  had  been  the  burial- 
place  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  in  the 
new  church  king  after  king  was  laid 
to  sleep  with  his  fathers,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  patron  saint  of  the  realm, 
and  with  the  sacred  banner,  the  ori- 
flamme  of  France,  hanging  above  them. 
Here  rested  the  ashes  of  St.  Louis,  his 
memory  giving  a  new  consecration  to  the 
holy  place.  St.-I)enis  was  the  scene  from 
age  to  age  of  many  a  famous  ceremony. 
It  was  associated  with  the  proudest  mem- 
ories of  France.  But  in  the  height  of  the 
French  Revolution,  not  a  hundred  years 
ago,  when  France  revolted  against  her 
own  past,  the  good  of  it  as  well  as  the 
bad,  when  the  town  of  St. -Denis  was  to 
be  known  no  longer  hy  its  old  name,  but 
thenceforth  was  to  be  called  Franciade, 
the  church  was  sacked  and  desecrated  by 
a  drunken  mob,  the  tombs  were  rum- 
maged and  emptied,  the  dust  and  the 
bones  of  kings  and  saints  were  heaped  up 
pell-mell  together;  the  statues  were  hack- 
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ed  and  broken,  the  windows— the  work 
of  the  artists  whom  Suger  had  employed 
—  were  shivered  to  pieces,  and  everything 
of  price  and  worth  was  ruined,  or  carried 
off  as  booty.  The  work  of  destruction  went 
on  for  three  days,  tilt  there  was  nothing 
left  but  bare  walls  and  fragments  of 
works  that  time  never   could  replace; 


even  the  lead  of  the  roof  was  stripped 
oft'  to  cast  into  bullets.  For  a  time  af- 
ter this  the  church  was  used  as  an  open 
market-place. 

In  later  years  what  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  restoration  was  effected.  But 
the  marks  of  such  acts  of  brutal  folly  are 
never  to  be  obliterated. 


AN   OLD  LANCASTER  HOUSE. 


A  PECULIAR  PEOPLE. 

BY  HOWARD  PYLE. 


THE  city  of  Lancaster  is  bustling  and 
progressive.  But  here  and  there, 
crowded  in  between  structures  of  modern 
date,  are  remnants  of  old  times,  curious 
little  houses  one  story  high,  with  very 
steep  roofs  and  one  or  two  dormer-win- 
dows peeping  over  the  edge.  They  are 
the  houses  of  old  German  Lancaster.  One 
visiting  this  old  town  is  struck  by  the  pe- 
culiarly foreign  appearance  of  many  of 
the  folk  he  meets.  He  sees  a  smooth- 
shaven,  long-haired  people — the  Mennon- 
ite  Baptists  -and  here  and  there  long- 
bearded  members  of  the  Dunker  or  Ger- 
man Baptist  sect,  both  speaking  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.     It  is  of  the  latter  people, 


and  of  a  sect  springing  from  them,  that  we 
have  here  chiefly  to  speak. 

Some  fifteen  miles  from  Lancaster  by 
turnpike  and  twenty  by  rail  lies  the  little 
village  of  Ephrata.  It  is  a  very  secluded, 
sleepy-looking  little  place,  in  spite  of  the 
railroad  that  runs  through  it,  shut  in 
by  surrounding  hills  and  by  a  low  line 
of  mountains  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Ephrata  Ridge.  The  houses  of  the  town 
straggle  along  a  broad  road  which  crosses 
the  railroad  near  the  station,  dips  away 
until  it  sweeps  around  in  a  curve  over  a 
bridge,  past  an  old  mill  in  front  of  a  broad- 
built  red  brick  house,  and  so  away  into 
the  country.    The  houses,  generally  brick- 
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milt,  in  many  cases  old  fashioned, 
wry  comfortable  and  homo-like. 

Here  one  meets  the  Dunker  )>cr  se  in 
ivery  by-road  and  lane  men  with  long 
>eards  and  Mowing  hair  parted  in  the  mid- 
He.  At  the  farm-houses  are  pleasant, 
natron ly  faces,  stamped  with  humility 
md  gentleness,  while  an  air  of  almost 
aintly  simplicity  is  given  by  the  c  1  car- 
ta re  hod  cap,  the  handkerchief  crossed  on 
he  breast,  the  white  apron,  and  the  plain 
fray  or  drab  stuff  of  the  dresses. 

The  style  of  living  of  these  good  people, 
heir  manners  and  customs,  are  of  the 
nost  primitive  type.  Their  aim  is  to  inn- 
ate the  early  Christians  in  their  habits  of 
ife  as  well  as  in  their  religions  tenets. 
?here  is  absolutely  no  distinction  of  caste 
tmong  them. 

They  settled  at  first  near  Philadelphia, 
n  a  spot  which  has  since  been  called 
Jermantown,  from  the  various  German 
eligious  refugees  who  settled  there  in 
he  early  part  of  the  last 
entury.  The  sect  is  now 
hielly  confined  to  een- 
ral  and  western  Pennsyl- 
rania,  but  has  spread  to 
ither  States,  principally 
hose  of  the  Northwest, 
hough  there  are  church 
s  established  in  western 
Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
had  North  Carolina.  Their 
Iress  is  of  the  simplest  de- 
cription,  quaint  and  old- 
ashioned  in  its  cut;  they 
>ffer  no  resistance  to  inju- 
ies;  they  observe  no  con- 
brmity  with  the  world  and 
ts  manners  and  customs; 
hey  refuse  to  take  oaths  in 
ourtsoflaw;  in  these  and 
□any  other  ways  resem- 
Bingthe  Societ  y  of  Friends. 

Some  of  their  religious 
eremonies  are  exceeding- 
y  curious.  They  celebrate 
he  Lord's  Supper  after  the 
nanner  of  the  primitive 
Christians. 

The  feast  begins  about 
he  time  of  candle-lighting. 
?he  men  are  seated  upon 
>ne  side  of  the  meeting- 
louse,  the  women  upon  the 
'ther.  The  first  ceremony 
5  that  of  the  washing  of 
eet,  each  sex  performing 


this  duty  for  its  own.  Those  who  are 
to  engage  in  the  ordinance  presently 
enter  the  meeting,  carrying  tubs  of  luke- 
warm water,  and  each  member  on  the 
front  benches  removes  his  or  her  shoes 
and  stockings.  A  man  on  the  men's  side 
and  a  woman  on  the  women's  then  wash 
the  feet  one  by  one,  taking  the  right 
hand  of  each  individual,  as  they  finish 
the  washing,  and  giving  the  kiss  of  peace. 
After  the  one  who  performs  the  washing 
follows  another  with  a,  long  towel  girded 
around  the  waist,  who  wipes  the  feet  just 
washed,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  right 
hand  and  the  kiss  of  peace.  As  one 
benchful  has  the  ceremony  performed,  it 
gives  place  to  another.  While  this  cer- 
emony is  being  conducted,  the  minister 
or  teachers  make  a  brief  speech  or  read 
appropriate  portions  of  Scripture  relating 
to  the  subject. 

The  next  ceremony  is  the  supper  itself. 
Each  third  bench  is  so  arranged  that  the 
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back  can  be  turned  upon  a  pivot  at  each 
end,  so  as  to  form  tbe  top  of  a  long  table. 
This  is  covered  with  a  wbite  clotb,  and 
presently  brothers  and  sisters  enter,  bear- 
ing- large  plates  or  bowls  of  soup,  which 
are  placed  upon  the  tables.  Three  or 
four  people  help  themselves  out  of  the 
same  dish.  After  this  the  communion  is 
administered,  and  the  whole  ceremony  is 
concluded  by  the  singing  of  hymns  and 
preaching.  This  the  brethren  hold  is  the 
only  true  method  of  administering  the  or- 
dinance of  the  Last  Supper,  and  also  hold 
that  it  is  similar  to  that  ceremony  as  cele- 
brated in  the  earliest  Christian  Church. 

Another  peculiar  ordinance  among 
them  is  that  of  anointing  the  sick  with 
oil,  in  accordance  with  the  text  in  James, 
v.  14.  The  sick  one  calls  upon  the  elders 
of  the  meeting,  and  at  a,  settled  time  the 
ceremony  is  performed.  It  consists  of 
pouring  oil  upon  the  head  of  the  sick  per- 
son, of  laying  hands  upon  them,  and  pray- 
ing over  1  hem. 

The  ordinance  of  baptism  is  adminis- 
tered in  running  water  and  by  threefold 
immersion,  the  officiating  minister  then 
laying  his  hands  upon  the  recipient,  who 
still  kneels  in  the  water,  and  praying  over 
him  <))•  her. 


The  ministers  or  teachers,  who  receive 
no  stipend  whatever,  are  elected  by  the 
votes  of  the  members  of  the  church,  he 
who  receives  the  largest  number  of  votes 
being  pronounced  elected.  These  elec- 
tions are  summoned  by  the  elders  of  the 
church,  who  preside  over  them  and  re- 
ceive the  votes  of  the  people,  either  viva 
voce,  in  whispers,  or  by  closed  ballots.  If 
no  candidate  has  a  majority,  or  if  there 
are  a  greater  number  of  blank  votes  cast 
than  for  any  one  candidate,  the  election 
is  pronounced  void. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  condensed  account 
of  these  people,  and  of  their  religious  cus- 
toms and  ordinances.  They  are  called 
Dunkers,  or  Tunkers,  from  the  German 
tintkei),  which  may  be  interpreted  to  dip, 
or  probably  "to  sop"  is  a  better  equiva- 
lent word.  They  assume  for  themselves 
the  name  Brethren  on  account  of  the 
text  Matthew,  xxiii.  8,  "  One  is  your  Mas- 
ter, even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren." 
They  also  sometimes  call  themselves 
"God's  Peculiar  People." 

The  lirst  visit  we  ever  made  to  a  Dan- 
ker meeting  was  on  a  cold  day  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  November.  The  wind  piped 
across  the  snow-clad  hills  and  over  the 
level  white  valleys,  nipping  the  nose  and 
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akin":  the  cheeks  feel  stiff  Like  leather, 
s  we  n eared  the  straggling,  old-fashion- 
l-looking  town  we  passed  an  old  farmer 
■  the  neighborhood  and  his  wife  trudg- 
ig  toward  the  meeting-house,  the  long- 
fay  heard  of  the  former  tangling  in  the 
ind  or  wrapping  itself  around  neck  and 


771) 

ing-house  were  collected  the  farm  wagons 
and  dearborns  of  the  folk,  who  t  liernse]  ves 
crowded  into  the  low  brick  building,  the 
men  by  one  door,  the  women  by  the 
other. 

The  ceiling  was  low;  the  room  was  sun- 
ny and  bright  :  there  were  two  stoves,  one 
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GOING  TO  MEETING. 

reast,  and  further  on  a  young  couple  in  at.  either  end  of  the  building,  at  which 
he  quaint  costume  of  the  people,  pictu-  warmed  themselves  the  white-capped  sis- 
esque  figures  against  the  white  of  the  ters  at  one  end,  the  long-bearded  brethren 
road-stretching  road.  Around  the  meet-  at  the  other,  the  latter  standing  with  their 
Vol.  LXXIX— Xo.  473.-74 
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THE   KISS  OK  PKACE. 

backs  to  the  stove,  holding  their  horny 
palms  to  the  warmth  and  rubbing  thern 
together.  Presently  a  minister  entered, 
and  as  he  moved  to  the  long-  table  where 
his  two  confreres  sat  facing  the  congrega- 
tion, lie  passed  by  the  bench  of  the  elder 
brethren.  One  after  another  of  those 
nearest  to  him  arose,  the  two  right  hands 
were  clasped,  and  the  two  long  gray 
beards  met  in  the  kiss  of  peace. 

A  hymn  was  sung  in  English,  with  a 
peculiar  quavering  of  the  voice  and  lin- 
gering upon  each  word.  A  hymn  in  Ger- 
man followed;  then  a  sermon  in  German  ; 
then  a  second  in  the  same  language.  The 
second  preacher  threw  into  bis  tones  a  pe- 
culiar intonation  which  we  learned  was 
characteristic  of  these  people.  It  was  a 
rather  high-pitched  monotone,  carried 
throughout  the  sentence,  and  dropped 
only  at  the  last  word.  The  gestures  were 
easy  and  natural,  and  every  now  and 
then  the  voice  dropped  suddenly  into  a 


colloquialism  absolutely 
startling,  as  the  preach 
er  directed  some  broac 
truth  based  on  humar 
nature  directly  at  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  A 
sermon  in  English  fol- 
lowed, and  the  service 
was  concluded  by  anoth- 
er German  hymn  and 
the  reading  of  a  portion 
of  Scripture. 

It  was  from  this  peo- 
ple that  a  sect,  probably 
one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  this  country,  took 
its  rise;  a  sect  once  nu- 
merous, now  nearly  ex- 
tinct; once  wealthy  in  fat 
lands  and  busy'  manufac- 
tories, now  poor,  though 
still  having  many  of  the 
comfortsof  life — the  Ger- 
man Seventh -day  Bap- 
tists.  They  live  as  a  semi- 
commune,  having  only  a 
degree  of  community  of 
interests  in  the  estate  of 
the  society.    They  arc  an 
ideal  republic,  where  ev- 
ery man  is  of  perfectly 
equal   standing    in  the 
society,  and  they  are  a 
monastic  order  without 
enforced  celibacy  or  mo- 
nastic vows. 
Near  the  broad  road  along  which  Eph- 
rata  stretches  its  straggling  row  of  houses 
stands  a  curious  pile  of  buildings  of  quaint, 
old-fashioned  architecture.     The  larger 
are  weather-boarded  with  planks  or  shin- 
gle; the  smaller,  which  have  something 
of  a  foreign  look — half  Swiss,  half  Ger- 
man— are  built  of  stone.    The  main  build- 
ings stand  on  a  little  rise  of  ground,  the 
others,  some   larger,   some   smaller,  of 
frame  and  stone,  are  scattered  around  in 
its  neighborhood. 

The  buildings  standing  on  the  mound, 
which  loom  up  before  us  the  moment  we 
enter  the  ground,  are  great  steep-roofed 
houses,  several  stories  in  height,  spotted 
by  many  very  small  windows  twinkling 
in  the  sunlight.  The  ilooring  beams 
of  good  sound  poplar  pierce  through  the 
walls  and  are  pinned  Upon  the  outside. 
The  buildings  are  gray  and  haggard  with 
age;  here  and  there  the  clapboards  are 
loose  ;  and  there  is  that  peculiar  blind, 
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sightless  look  that  broken  windows  lend 
to  an  old  house.  These  an;  the  remains 
of  the  old  enclosed  village  of  Ephrata, 
once  the  centre  of  busy  life  and  energy, 
now  rapidly  crumbling  to  decay.  The 
buildings  are  those  of  the  Kloster  (clois- 
ter) of  the  CJerman  Seventh-day  Baptists. 

In  1724  Conrad  Beisscl,  a  man  who 
learned  the  trade  of  weaver  under  Peter 
Becker,  the  first  Dunker  preacher  in  this 
country,  was  baptized  into  the  German 
Baptist  Church,  lie  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable intelligence  and  erudition,  and, 
accepting  the  idea  of  primitive  Christian- 
ity inculcated  by  that  society,  he  saw  no 
reason  why  they  stopped  short  of  com- 
plete reformation  and  return  to  the  prim- 
itive principles  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
respect  to  observing  the  seventh  instead 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath. 
Upon  this  subject  he  wrote  a  tract,  which 
he  published  in  the  year  1728.  This  crea- 
ted such  a  disturbance  in  the  society  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  a  society  which 
has  ever  jealously  guarded  itself  from  in- 
novations, that  he  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw himself  from  membership  with  it. 
He  retired  to  the  then  wilderness  along 
the  banks  of  the  Cocalico,  and  there  found 
a  hut  or  cave  that  had  once  been  inhabit- 
ed by  a  bermit  called  Elimelech,  and  in  it 
established  himself  as  a  recluse.  In  time, 
however,  some  of  his  old  friends,  together 
with  others  who  had  become  convinced 
by  his  tract,  gathered  themselves  together 
around  his  retreat,  until  quite  a  number 
had  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  once 
solitary  habitation.  About  the  year  1732 
this  recluse  life  was  changed  for  a  monas- 
tic one,  and  the  earliest  buildings  of  the 
Kloster  were  ei'ected.  The  habit  of  the 
Capuchins,  or  White  Friars,  was  adopted 
by  the  new  monastic  society.  The  bro- 
thers wore  shirt,  trousers,  and  vest,  with 
a.  long  white  gown  and  cowl  of  woollen 
web  in  winter  and  linen  in  summer.  The 
sisters'  costume  was  the  same,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  coarse  flannel  petticoat  sub- 
stituted for  the  trousers.  There  were  no 
vows  of  celibacy  exacted  or  taken,  al- 
though the  idea  was  considerably  incul- 
cated. Monastic  names  were  given  to  all 
who  entered  the  Kloster:  the  Prior,  Israel 
Echerlin,  took  the  name  of  Onesimus  : 
Beissel,  who  steadily  refused  to  accept  any 
position  of  influence,  took  that  of  Fried- 
3am,  and  was  given  the  title  of  Spiritual 
Father  of  the  community. 


The  society  now  gathered  numbers,  in- 
somuch that  in  1710  there  were  thirty  six 
single  brothers  and  thirty -live  single  sis- 
ters in  their  respective  Klosters,  while  the 
community  numbered  nearly  three  bun 
dred  persons.  The  property  and  real  estate 
grew  to  be  of  great  value  as  the  farm  be- 
came productive  and  mills  arose  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cocalico,  built  by  the  hands 
of  the  brethren  and  sisters  ;  and  this 
wealth  was  the  common  stock  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  the  income  was  devoted  to  the 
common  support.  None,  however,  was 
obliged  to  contribute  to  this  general  stock. 
The  mills  were  at  that  time  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  that  part  of  the  country,  em- 
bracing paper,  woollen,  saw,  and  grist 
mills;  but  of  these  little  or  no  vestige  now 
remains.  It  was  here  that,  one  of  if  not 
the  very  first  printing-press  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  erected,  and  the  books  and 
tracts  of  the  society  were  printed  within 
its  own  walls. 
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IT   WAS  TO  REPRESENT  THE  NARROW  WAV 


Not  the  least  singular  thing  about  this 
singular  people  was  their  music.  So  far 
as  we  are  able  to  discover,  it  is  now  near- 
ly if  not  quite  extinct  in  the  fast  decaying 
branches  of  the  society.  This  music  was 
composed  and  written  by  Beissel  himself. 
It  was  founded  upon  the  melodious  and 
plaintive  chords  of  the  ^Eolian  harp,  of 
which  Beissel  was  very  fond,  and  one  of 
which  he  had  in  his  cell.  It  is  written 
in  a  peculiar  melancholy  minor  key.  and 
was  sung  with  a  singularly  soft  modula- 
tion. 

Such  was  Ephrata  in  the  old  time, 
prosperous,  busy,  beautiful,  with  broad 
land,  with  smiling  pastures,  sunny  hills, 
and  dewy  dales.  But  now  all  its  glory 
has  passed.  All  its  prosperity  has  depart- 
ed, and  nothing  remains  but  ruin,  decay 
— and  picturesqueness.     The  last  celibate 


brother  passed  away 
years  ago,  and  the  celi- 
bate sisters  (there  are 
but  four  of  them),  with- 
out monastic  name, 
without  monastic  dress, 
plain,  matter-of-fact, 
elderly  German  wo- 
men,subsist  on  a  scanty 
allowance  of  fuel  and 
dour  from  the  estate, 
which  has  now  nearly 
passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  society. 

It  was  a  queer  old 
Dunker,  gnarled  and 
twisted,  scarred  and 
crooked  as  an  aged 
fruit  tree  past  fruit- 
bearing  time,  who  act- 
ed as  our  cicerone  in  an 
exploring  trip  through 
the  old  building  of  the 
Sisters'  Kloster.  He 
had  once  been  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  in- 
telligence among  his 
people,  but  age  and 
accident  had  snapped 
most  of  the  bright 
strands  of  his  intellect, 
though  many  still  re- 
mained. He  wore  a 
broad-brimmed  beaver 
hat,  showing  the  white 
here  and  there  at  the 
edges  where  the  fur  was 
worn  away,  beneath 
which  hung  his  long 
silvery  hair  almost  to  his  shoulders,  meet- 
ing with  the  voluminous  gray  heard  that 
lay  upon  his  breast.  He  wore  an  ancient 
and  much  used  coat  of  that  distinctive 
cut  so  much  affected  by  the  Society  of 
Friends.  It.  as  well  as  his  trousers,  which 
were  very  short,  made  of  homespun,  and 
of  a  color  brown  as  butternut,  was  patched 
in  numerous  places  with  some  darker  col- 
ored stuff. 

He  led  us  by  a  short-cut  to  the  build- 
ing, down  the  road  and  across  a  tield, 
past  a  well-looking  Hour-null  of  modern 
build,  but  having  an  old  foundation.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  mills  of  the  palms 
days  of  tin'  brotherhood.  Beyond  this 
we  crossed  a  stile,  cut  across  a  sunny 
field,  past  a  great  rambling  building  that 
had  once  been  the  Brothers'  House,  from 
which  faces  peeped  at  us  from  the  many 
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lifferent  little  windows  (it  is  now  rented 
o  several  families),  and  so  readied  the 
v  1  osier  proper. 

The  great  building  fronts  toward  the 
lortheast,  is  whitewashed,  and  forms  an 
.  with  the  chapel  adjoining.  This  is  the 
listers'  House,  and  very  comfortable  it 
ooked  from  this  side,  the  queer  little 
w  indows  winking  down  at  us  in  the  sun. 
t  was  along  this  wall  that  the  wounded 
oldiers  sat,  waited  on  by  the  white  cowl 
d  sisters,  after  the  bloody  fight  at  Bran- 
ywine.     Nearly  three  hundred  Amer- 


afterward  found,  but,  live  feet  high  and 
twenty  inches  broad.  Our  old  cicerone 
saw  our  curiosity  at  this  and  explained  it 
to  us.  It  was  to  represent  the  narrow 
way  that  leads  to  everlasting  lib',  and 
always  they  must  be  of  one  size,  live  feel 
high  and  twenty  inches  broad. 

We  passed  through  a  dormitory, 
through  a  dark  passage  into  the  chapel. 
It  was  a  low  room,  constructed  of  heavy 
beams  of  poplar  timber,  hewn  by  hand, 
and  built  by  the  members  of  the  society 
in  the  old  days.     The  beams  were  dark 


2au  soldiers  were  brought  here  to  be 
mrsed  by  the  sisterhood. 

The  old  Dunker  did  not  knock  at  the 
,oor,  but  walked  directly  in.  leading  the 
vay  down  a  long  passage  to  a  low  ceiled, 
whitewashed  room  where,  a  wood  lire 
rackled  in  a  large  stove,  making  the  ket- 
le  hum  pleasantly  to  itself.  An  old- 
ashioned  brass-handled  bureau  stood  on 
me  side,  some  quaint  high-backed  chairs 
tood  around,  a,  very  thin  and  very  tall 
►Id  German  clock  stood  against  the  wall, 
ts  top  almost  touching  the  ceiling,  which, 
dbeit,  was  only  seven  feet  high;  but 
vhat  most  struck  us  was  the  exceeding 
imallness  of  the  doors.    They  were,  we 


with  age,  but  the  walls  were  whitewashed 
to  a  spotless  purity,  and  the  light  that 
struggled  in  through  the  little  windows 
showed  that  the  floor  was  actually  worn 
with  scrubbing,  so  painfully  clean  that  it 
seemed  almost  desecration  to  walk  upon 
it  :  the  nail  heads  fairly  glistened  hereand 
there,  so  brightly  were  they  polished  with 
numberless  applications  of  soap  and  sand. 
Around  the  walls  were  a  number  of  curi- 
ous antique-looking  cards  about  three  feel, 
square,  bearing  mottoes  and  texts,  all 
printed  by  hand,  with  a  beauty  of  design 
and  delicacy  of  execution  that  might  rank 
them  with  the  lost  art  of  vellum  manu- 
script printing.   Some  of  the  designs  were 
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INTERIOR  OF  CHAPEL. 


very  unique,  and  all  of  them  were  aged, 
even  mediaeval  looking.  One  of  them 
represented  the  narrow  way  leading  to 
eternal  life.  In  the  distance  were  numer- 
ous faces  and  figures  gathered  around  a 
lamb.  The  winding  path  that  led  to  this 
group  was  marked  with  appropriate  texts 
from  Scripture  in  German,  many  relating 
to  the  blessedness  of  celibacy;  for  in- 
stance: "They  that  are  of  the  flesh  do 
mind  the  things  of  the  flesh,"  etc.;  "He 
that  is  unmarried  careth  for  the  things 
that  belong  to  the  Lord,"  etc. ;  and  others 
as  appropriate. 

Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than 
our  ramble  through  this  great  barn-like 
old  building  under  the  guidance  of  one 


of  the  good  sisters.  Now  we  mounted  a 
steep  flight  of  stairs,  clinging  to  a  rope  by 
way  of  balustrade;  now  plunged  down  a 
long  mysterious  passageway  leading  into 
utter  darkness  and  mystery,  the  very  place 
for  a  good  ripe  ghost  of  some  long-pass- 
ed-away  cowled  and  hooded  sister;  now 
through  vacant  hallways  down  which  the 
wind  sighed  through  cracks  and  crannies 
as  it  lifted  the  loose  shingles  and  weather- 
boards outside,  making  them  crack  and 
tlap  as  it  shook  them  about.  Here  and 
there  we  came  to  queer  little  rooms  piled 
high  with  furniture,  rickety  and  antique; 
here  we  discovered  some  curious  wooden 
household  utensils. dishes,  platters. spoons, 
and  candlesticks,  of  turned  poplar  wood, 
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used  in  the  earlier  hive- feasts  and  house- 
hold life  of  the  community.  In  another 
room  we  found  a  great  hour-glass  stand- 
ing- in  the  window,  a  timepiece  that  had 
probably  drained  slowly  with  the  wa- 
ning- life  of  some  former  head  sister  or 
Prioress;  and  here  was  a  hewn  bench  and 
billet  of  poplar  wood,  for  in  the  earlier 
■days  the  brothers  and  sisters  stretched 
their  weary  limbs  at  night  upon  such 
benches,  and  reposed  their  weary  heads 


upon  such  billets;  not  from  motives  of 
piety,  but  of  economy.  All  was  vacant, 
barren  of  the  life  that  had  once  stirred  in- 
side of  it;  but  here  and  there,  as  a  little 
oasis  in  this  desert  of  mouldering  loneli- 
ness, some  old  sister  had  gathered  togeth- 
er a  lot  of  the  best  preserved  furniture, 
and  had  fitted  up  a  room  where  the  old 
dame  herself  was  sleepily  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  great  night  that  should 
give  her  rest  forever. 


PRESTON  PANS 


A  CORNER  OF  SCOTLAND  WORTH  KNOWING. 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  G.  BLAIKIE,  D.D. 


T1TELROSE  and  Abbotsford  have  gol 
_jY  such  ;i  monopoly  of  interest  for 
strangers  who  have  a  day  or  two  to  spend 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  induce  them  to  think 
favorably  of  any  other  region.  We  have 
no  wish  to  dispute  the  pre-eminent  claims 
of  the  immortal  abbey  and  the  home  of 
the  poet;  yet  we  venture  to  think  that 
■they  are  not  the  only  places  within  an 
hour  of  the  Scottish  metropolis  worthy  of 
the  stranger's  notice.  We  arc  going  to 
put  in  a  claim  for  an  interesting  corner 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Firth  of 


Forth,  renowned  for  its  ruined  castles  and 
the  island-rocks  on  which  it  looks  out; 
associated  with  names  and  events  in  the 
past  that  men  love  to  recall;  and  now,  in 
these  piping  times  of  peace,  enjoying  a 
renown  of  a  different  kind,  as  having  the 
most  bracing  climate  to  be  found  perhaps 
in  all  the  British  Isles,  and  forming  a  fa- 
vorite resort  of  sea-side  visitors  and  others 
in  search  of  health  and  recreation. 

Suppose  we  set  out  from  the  Waverley 
station.  and  take  a  return  ticket  to  North 
Berwick.  It  is  but  an  hour's  ride,  and  if 
we  start  early  a  long  day  is  before  us. 
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HADDINGTON  CHURCH,  WHERE  MRS.  CARLYLE  IS  Kl'RIED. 


Passing  Portobello,  a  sea-side  suburb  of 
Edinburgh,  we  take  the  seaboard  line  of 
rail.  A.  few  miles'  ride  brings  us  to  Pres- 
tonpans,  and  we  are  soon  on  the  iield  of 
Preston,  where,  in  1745,  Prince  Charlie  and 
his  Highlanders  inflicted  a  crushing  de- 
feat on  the  royal  troops.  The  Prince  had 
already  got  possession  of  Edinburgh,  and, 
under  Sir  John  ('ope.  the  King's  troops 
were  "hurrying  up"  from  the  south  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  the  victorious 
rebels.  The  Prince  and  his  Highlanders 
came  out  from  Edinburgh  to  meet  them, 
and  on  a  foggy  September  morning  fell 
upon  them  before  daylight,  and  in  four 
minutes,  it  is  said,  routed  and  all  but  an- 
nihilated them.  Colonel  Gardiner  had 
command  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry  whom 
he  encouraged  to  the  utmost,  but,  seized 
with  panic,  they  tied.  The  gallant  old 
man  then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  infantry,  but  he  was  cut  down  by 
numerous  wounds.  There  are  no  traces 
now  of  the  morass  that  separated  the 
armies,  by  clearing  which  before  day- 
break unobserved,  the  Highlanders  gain- 


ed so  great  an  advantage  for  their  attack. 
Fertile  tields,  beautifully  cultivated,  now 
cover  the  whole  space.  Yet  on  a  misty 
morning  one  may  fancy  the  impetuous 
charge  of  the  Highlanders,  with  their 
dirks  and  claymores,  their  scowling  faces 
and  shaggy  locks,  and  the  bewilderment 
of  the  English  soldiers  as  some  wild  mon- 
ster fell  upon  them,  with  his  sword  in  one 
hand  and  his  dirk  in  the  other,  killing 
two  at  a  lime,  or  wielding  a  scythe  blade 
at  the  end  of  a  pole  with  force  enough  to 
sever  the  uplifted  arm  and  fracture  the 
skull  of  his  opponent  by  a  single  blow. 
It  is  difficult  to  keep  one's  sympathies; 
from  the  side  of  the  pretender  even  yet; 
though  one  can  well  see  what  a  dismal 
thing  it  would  have  been  for  Scotland 
and  for  the  cause  of  liberty  had  the  suc- 
cess at  Preston  been  followed  by  corre- 
sponding victories  elsewhere. 

A  few  miles  further  brings  us  to  the 
station  of  Longniddry,  from  which  a 
branch  line  goes  off  to  Haddington,  the 
capital  of  the  county. 

Haddington  has  come  into  public  view 
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in  our  time  in  connection  with  the  lives 
of  two  great  Scotchmen  Edward  Irving 
And  Thomas  Carlyle.  It  was  liere  that  Ir- 
ving taught  the  young  idea,  how  to  shoot, 
and  here  too  that  Carlyle,  [rving's  friend, 
became  acquainted  with  his  incomparable 
wife,  .lane  Welsh.  The  old  abbey  church, 
which  contains  the  dust  of  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
used  to  be  visited  occasionally  by  her  sor- 
rowing husband,  sometimes  at  dead  of 
night,  and  there  is  an  interesting  story 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  had  begged 
to  be  left  alone  in  the  building,  lie  re- 
mained so  long  that  the  attendant,  having 
looked  in  to  see  if  he  were  well,  found 
him  on  his  knees. 

But  we  have  no  time  to  visit  1  [addington 
at  present.  Our  train  moves  on  to  Drem, 
where  a  branch  to  North  Berwick  leaves 
the  main  line.  We  ask  our  friends  to 
look  round  on  the  fields  and  say  if  ever 
they  saw  such  admirable  farming.  For 
nearly  a  century  East  Lothian,  or  Had- 
dingtonshire, has  been  the  head  quarters 
of  Scottish  agriculture,  and  we  believe  it 
in  this  respect  to  be  unsurpassed  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

(  )1  iser\  e,  as  u  e  pr<  >ceei  I ,  a  ridge  on  the 
left,  over  which  rise  the  ivy  clad  towers 
and  gables  of  a  large,  imposing  ruin.  It 
is  Dirleton  Castle.     This  castle  goes  back 


seven  hundred  years.  The  old  Norman 
family  of  Vaux,  thai,  obtained  a  grant  of 
Golan  and  Dirleton  in  the  twelfth  ceil 
tury,  and  built  the  castle,  were  not  very 
far  removed  from  tb<-  Norman  conquest. 
The  present  proprietor  (inheriting  from 
the  mother's  side)  is  Lady  Mary  Nisbet- 
I  la  mi  lion,  a  half-sister  of  the  wife  of  t  In- 
late  I  )ean  Stan  ley. 

We  now  come  to  North  Berwick.  It  is 
a  curious  little  conglomerate  of  a  place. 

Begun  with  a  (isli 1 11  l;"  hamlet,  add  a  town 
house  and  two  or  three  old  streets  to  rep- 
resent a  quiel  little  royal  burgh,  holding 
a  (  barter  from  Robert  III.,  and  attach 
to  each  end  a  number  of  modern  villas 
and  hotels  for  fashionable  sea  side  visit, 
ors.  and  you  have  the  bones  of  North 
Berwick.  But  its  charm  lies  not  in  stone 
and  lime.  The  glory  of  North  Berwick 
is  its  beach,  and  its  links,  and  its  islands, 
and  its  sea  view,  and  its  Law,  and  its  in 
comparable  fresh  air.  Situated  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  it 
looks  out  on  a  beautiful  group  of  island- 
rocks,  of  w  hich  Fidra,  the  Lamb,  Craig 
leith,  the  Bass,  and  the  May  are  the  most 
conspicuous.  Bold  headlands  and  reefsof 
basalt  stand  guardians  to  a  succession  of 
beautiful  bays,  where  the  smooth  sand, 
with  its  treasures  here  and  there  of  shell 
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and  shingle,  are  the  joy  and  delight  of  old 
and  young.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that 
the  place  is  favorable  to  yachting,  or  boat- 
ing, or  canoeing,  or  fishing.  The  Firth  is 
too  near  the  North  Sea  for  that:  it  receives 
too  large  a  share  of  nor'easters,  that  pour 
in  upon  it  ever  and  anon  like  uncircum- 
cised  Philistines  of  the  sea.  To  make  up 
for  this,  it  has  a  tine  stretch  of  links,  where 
the  favorite  and  healthful  game  of  golf  is 
played  to  great  advantage.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  the  enthusiasm  which  exists 
for  this  simple  game.  The  links  form  a 
grassy  strip  of  selvage  along  the  shore,  on 


longest  and  most  elastic  of  his  clubs,  he 
takes  a  careful  aim,  and  swinging  back 
his  club  almost  to  his  left  ear,  brings  it 
round  with  his  whole  force  on  the  ball, 
which  describes  a  beautiful  curve  in  the 
air,  and  alights  at  a  distance,  if  the  player 
he  of  first-rate  calibre,  of  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred yards.  His  opponent  then  does  the 
same.    It  is  a  strict  rule  of  the  game  that 


the  whole  tolerably 
level,  but  dotted  over 
with  irregular  sand- 
banks and  hillocks, 
and  intersected  here 
and  there  by  roads 

and  burns,  patches  of  whins  and  long 
grass,  stone  dikes,  and  ancient  quarries. 
The  game  is  played  with  white  gutta- 
percha balls  the  size  of  small  apples, 
which  are  driven  forward  by  means  of 
clubs  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  the  object 
being  to  send  the  ball  with  as  few  strokes 
as  possible  into  the  nearest  of  certain  small 
holes,  each  about  the  size  of  a  tumbler,  cut 
out  here  and  there  on  smooth  parts  of  the 
green.  Each  player  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  a  "caddy."  or  club-carrier,  for 
according  to  the  position  of  the  ball  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  <dub  is  found  to  be  most 
effective  for  driving  it  on.  and  the  whole 
number  carried  may  be  seven  or  eight. 
At  starting  each  player  has  the  privilege 
of  placing  his  ball  on  a  little  pyramid  of 
sand,  called  a  '"tee,"  to  give  him  the  most 
advantageous  stroke.     Using  one  of  the 


GOLF  PLAYERS. 

the  ball  is  not  to  be  moved  from  the  place 
where  it  alights,  except  by  a  regular  stroke 
of  the  club.  It  may  be  in  sand,  or  among 
stones,  or  in  the  rut  of  a  hard  road,  but 
the  skill  of  the  player  has  to  be  exerted  in 
getting  it  out  to  a  more  favorable  place. 
A  skilful  player  always  endeavors  to  avoid 
these  dangerous  places,  but  even  he  is 
sometimes  entangled,  wdiile  poor  players 
are  constantly  falling  into  "the  risks." 
Rut  the  interest  of  the  game  culminates 
on  "the  putting  green,  "as  it  is  called,  sur- 
rounding each  hole.  Suppose  that  the 
two  antagonists  have  succeeded  in  placing 
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their  halls,  by  an  equal  number 
of  strokes,  within  ton  or  fifteen 


f  the  hole — then  conies 
of  war.      The  player 
the  ground   hot  ween 
and  the  hole  with  the 
interest,  observes  all 
surface  that 
a  lilt  le  ineli 
or  that,  mea 
with  his  eve. 


yards  o 
the  tug 
surveys 
his  ball 
keenest 

the  varieties  of 
may  give  the  hall 
nation  to  this  side 
Bures  the  distance 
settles  the  precise  line  along 
which  the  hall  is  to  he  project- 
ed, and  after  the  most  intense 
deliberation  gives  it  the  parting- 
stroke.     Perhaps  he  is  content 
to  lay  it  "  dead.'"  that  is,  so  near 
the  hole  t  hat  his  next  si  roke  is 
almost  certain  to  put  it  in.  With 
an  equal  solemnity  and  profun- 
dity of  deliberation  his  oppo- 
nent   follows    suit.  Perhaps 
the  ball  makes  straight  for  the 
hole,  hut  just  on  its  very  lip  is 
turned  aside  by  an  all  but  im- 
perceptible protuberance  on  the 
ground.   Perhaps  it  comes  with 
a  slight  momentum,  and  hounds 
right  over  the  hole.    Perhaps  it 
settles  near  the  hole  in  the  very 
line  which   his  opponent  has 
to  traverse,  so  that  t  he  opponent  can  hard- 
ly get  in  without  sending  in  the  other  hall 
and  perhaps  giving  the  hole  to  the  other 
player.     Judging  from  the  solemn  and 
anxious  expression  of  face  on  all  con- 
cerned, one  might  suppose  the  fate  of  em- 
pires depended  on  the  result  of  a  stroke. 
Perhaps  this  has  something  to  do  with  the 
popularity  of  tin;  game  with  Scotchmen, 
for  their  grave  and  solemn  nature  seems 
to  agree  with  the  character  of  the  game. 
After  the  hall  has  been  *'  holed  "  it  is  taken 
out,  and  the  players  proceed  as  before,  till 
they  reach  the  next  hole  in  the  course. 

The  distance  between  the  extreme  holes 
as  the  game  is  here  played  is  three  miles; 
on  other  links  it  may  he  more  or  less,  but 
in  all  the  game  involves  a  considerable 
amount  of  healthy  exercise,  not  so  vio- 
lent or  exhausting  as  cricket  or  foot-ball. 
There  is  a  fair  amount  of  wholesome  ex 
eitement,  too,  in  watching  the  course  of 
your  own  hall  and  your  opponent's,  avoid- 
ing the  risks  or  getting  out  of  them,  and 
doing  your  host  to  "  hole"  the  hall.  It  is 
lamentable  that  some  players  cannot  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  wholesome  natu- 
ral excitement  the  game  supplies,  but  must 


THE  BASS  ROCK. 

add  to  it  the  artificial  excitement  of  bet- 
ting-, the  miserable  device  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  for  spoiling  the  simple  and 
natural  pleasures  of  life.  One  of  the 
amenities  of  the  game  is  furnished  by  the 
blunders  of  unskilful  players.  Losing- 
halls  and  breaking  clubs  are  common  in- 
cidents to  such.  Usually  they  have  a 
wonderful  knack  of  getting  into  the  risks, 
and  no  knack  whatever  of  getting  out  of 
them.  An  odd  jargon  of  technical  phrases 
gathers  round  the  game,  especially  among 
what  are  called  "professionals."  Take  a 
sample  of  this  from  the  answer  said  to 
have  been  given  by  a  "caddy"  at  St.  An- 
drew's to  his  employer,  who,  having  ad- 
vanced his  ball  but  a  little  way  from  the 
"teeing"  ground,  could  not  believe  that 
he  was  about  to  play  his  ninth  stroke. 
The  caddy  promptly  furnished  a  history 
of  the  preceding  eight.  "Ye  tappit  it  all' 
the  tee  in  yun,  missed  the  globe  in  twa, 
went  into  the  Principal's  Nose  in  three; 
ye  didna  get  oot  in  four,  but  ye  got  oot 
in  five;  ye  gaed  into  the  whins  in  sax;  ye 
didna  get  oot  in  seeven,  hut  ye  got  oot 
in  acht ;  an'  nooye're  playin'  your  ninth." 
Which  being  translated  means:  vou  sim- 
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ply  touched  your  ball  on  the  top  so  as  to 
move  it  off  the  tee  the  first  stroke:  at  the 
second  you  missed  entirely,  swinging  your 
club  in  the  air  so  as  not  even  to  hit  the 
globe;  at  the  third  you  went  into  the 
sand-bank  called  "the  Principal's  Nose": 
you  failed  to  bring  out  the  Wall  with  the 
fifth,  but  succeeded  with  the  sixth:  with 
the  seventh  and  eighth  yon  did  the  same 
in  the  whins:  and  your  next  stroke  is 
the  ninth.  It  may  be  added  that  many 
ladies,  chiefly  young,  are  fascinated  with 
golf:  and  though  they  do  not  play  with 
the  same  seriousness  as  the  gentlemen, 
they  have  matches  and  tournaments  of 
their  own. 

Rut  we  did  not  intend  t<>  begin  our  de- 
scription of  North  Berwick  with  its  great 
modern  recreation.  We  meant  to  pay 
our  respects  in  the  first  instance  to  its 
ruined  abbey,  the  venerable  pile  before 
which,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
the  cavalcade  halted,  and 
where  they  spent  the  night. 
North  Berwick  Abbey, 
which  is  close  to  the  rail 
way  station,  likewise  goes 
hack  to  the  twelfth  century, 
having  been  founded  by  Dun- 
can. Earl  of  Ei f<\  in  1  1  .">  1.  I ! 
was  a  convent  of  Cistercian 
nuns,  presided  over  bya  lady 
prioress,  and  richly  if  not 
loyally  endowed  with  lands 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  in 
Fife,  and  four  or  five  other 
counties.  Though  now  in 
its  ruins  small  and  insignifi- 
cant, it  was  once  a  magnifi- 


cent structure, strong- 
ly built,  and  covering 
an  extensive  area. 

The  geological 
structure  of  this  dis- 
trict is  very  peculiar, 
and  has  had  a  very 
close  connection  with 
its  history.  The  pre- 
vailing rock  is  sand- 
stone, hut  in  places 
without  number  the 
sandstone  has  been 
pierced  by  volcanic 
matter,  which  has 
usually  shaped  itself 
w     -«c  ip*1*"^  hold,  craggy  mass- 

es, rising  abruptly 
both  from  the  land 
and  the  sea.  This 
trap  formation  extends  all  the  way  from 
Dunbar  on  tin-  east  to  Stirling  on  the 
west.  Several  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  historical  fastnesses  of  Scotland 
wen-  reared  on  these  volcanic  rocks — 
Dunbar  Castle.  Edinburgh  Castle,  Stir- 
line-  Castle,  and  on  the  west  coast  Dum- 
barton. One  might  almost  suppose  that 
Providence  provided  these  pedestals  for 
strongholds  from  regard  to  the  necessities 
of  a  country  whose  people  would  often 
have  to  contend  against  great  odds  both 
in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  Round 
North  Berwick  trap-rocks  rise  in  all  di- 
rections. Behind  the  town  is  the  "'Law,"' 
a  conical  hill  six  hundred  feet  high,  with 
the  remains  of  a  watch-house  on  the  top, 
where  in  the  beginning  of  the  century 
watch  was  kept  for  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
who  seriously  contemplated  a  landing  on 
th<-  coast.  There  is  also  an  upright  stone, 
said  to  have  been  put  two  centuries  ago 
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to  a  horrible  use,  for  North  Berwick  was 
a  great  centre  of  witchcraft,  and  witches 
are  said  to  have  been  burnt  at  the  stone. 
The  whole  coast  is  lined  with  hard,  jagged 
basaltic  rocks,  shooting  out  here  and  there 
into  capes  and  headlands;  and  terrible  is 
the  fate  of  the  poor  ship  when  caught  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Firth  by  a  fierce  north- 
easter and  dashed  hopelessly  against  the 
iron  harrier. 

But  let  us  mark  the  islands  of  the 
same  material  that  shoot  up  from  the  un- 
derlying reef,  and  by  their  varied  and 
striking  forms  give  to  this  place  its  most 
characteristic  feature.  By  far  the  most 
remarkable  of  them  is  the  Bass.  Tt  is  a 
bold,  upright,  unbroken  mass  of  rock, 
three  hundred  feet  high  and  about  a  mile 
in  circuit,  rising  abruptly  from  th 
some  two  miles  from  the  shore,  a  glori- 
ous symbol  of  strength  and  stability. 

The  Bass,  however,  has  ;i  history  that 
goes  back  twelve  hundred  years.  In  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century  it  formed  the 
home  of  a  celebrated  Christian  mission- 
ary, now  known  as  St.  Baldred.  He 
seems  to  have  had  all  the  earnestness  and 
fervor  of  the  best  of  the  Culdee  missiona 
ries,  and  to  have  had  a  retreat  on  the  Bass, 
to  which  he  would  probably  l'esort  on  cer- 
tain occasions,  while  his  time  was  chief!  v 


occupied  in  ministering  to  the  people 
ashore,  "a  Lamberniore  usque  ad  Esce- 
muthe."  says  an  old  charter — from  Lam- 
mermoor  to  Inveresk — but  especially  to 
the  three  contiguous  parishes  of  Auld- 
haine.  Tyningham,  and  Whitekirk. 

It  is  remarkable  that  two  other  of  the 
islands  around  North  Berwick  were  in 
very  early  times  the  homes  of  Christian 
institutions.  One  of  these  was  the  Isle  of 
May.  which  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  and  is  closer  to  the  Fife 
than  to  the  East  Lothian  shore,  and  is  now 
marked  by  a  light-house,  much  needed  in 
those  stormy  waters.  A  very  early  tra- 
dition connects  this  island  with  a  saint 
or  missionary  named  Adrian,  believed  by 
some  to  have  been  a  native  of  Hungary, 
by  others  of  Ireland.  The  May  was  to 
him  what  the  Bass  was  to  Baldred,  and. 
like  his  brother,  he  was  accustomed  to 
visit  the  main-land,  teaching  and  preach- 
ing to  the  people  of  Fife.  On  the  island 
of  Fidra  there  was  also  at  one  time  a 
chapel.  Subsequently  there  was  a  hand- 
some and  well-endowed  priory  on  the  Isle 
of  May.  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain. 

There  are  occasional  trips  by  steam- 
er from  North  Berwick  to  the  Bass  and 
the  May;  the  Bass,  however,  is  usually 
visited  in  an  open  boat  from  Canty  Bay, 
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the  passengers  having  permission  to  land. 
There  is  not  much  of  interest  on  the  rock, 
except  the  remains  of  the  old  fortification 
and  prison.  But  it  is  a  unique  experience 
to  he  in  the  midst  of  the  great  flocks  of 
gannets,  and  especially  to  watch  them 
from  above,  poised  on  their  beautiful 
wings,  or  plunging  with  extended  wings 
into  the  water  in  search  of  their  daily 
bread.  The  distance  from  the  main-land  is 
a  couple  of  miles;  in  fair  weather  two  or 
three  hours  is  ample  time  for  the  excur- 
sion. 

But  now,  as  we  turn  our  back  on  the 
Bass,  another  ruined  castle,  grander  and 
far  more  massive  and  lofty  than  Dirleton, 
tills  the  eye.  On  a  lofty  jagged  cliff  that 
seems  to  run  out  into  the  sea,  and  is  wash- 
ed on  three  sides  by  its  waters,  stands  the 


far-famed  castle  of  Tan- 
tallon.  Sir  Walter's  de- 
scription of  it  in  "Mar- 
mion,"  if  not  in  the 
highest  style  of  poetry, 
is  a  wonderfully  correct 
word-picture. 

The  origin  of  Tan- 
tallon   Castle,  the  re- 
nowned stronghold  of 
the  Douglases,  is  un- 
known.    For  centuries 
it  was  the  great  citadel 
of  the  family  on  the  east 
of  Scotland.     Its  situa- 
tion was  so  remarkable, 
the  structure  so  strong, 
and  the  means  of  de- 
fence so  skilful,  that  it 
seemed  to  defy  military 
attack.      In   1479,  the 
barony  of  North  Ber- 
wick and  the  castle  of 
Tantallon  having  been 
forfeited  some  time  be- 
fore by  the  Earl  of  Doug- 
las, were  given  by  James 
IV.  to  the  Earl  of  An- 
gus, the  famous  "  Bell- 
the-Cat"  of  Scottish  his- 
tory, who    figures  in 
"Marmion"  as  the  lord 
of  the  place.     In  the 
days  of  the  next  earl  the 
castle  stood  a  siege  by 
King  James  V.,  but  the 
king  was  unable  to  take 
it.    In  1039,  however,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Cov- 
enanters ;  thereafter 
Cromwell's  troops  besieged  it,  and  after  a 
feeble  defence  it  was  taken  again.  About 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  castle 
became  the  property  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrym- 
ple,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
in  whose  family  it  still  remains. 

About  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Tantallon 
stands  another  old  ruin,  that  of  Auld- 
hame.  It  has  not  the  massive  grandeur 
nor  the  rugged  wildness  of  Tantallon;  in 
fact  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Laidlay,  of  Sea- 
cliffe,  takes  a  pride  in  making  everything 
trig  and  pleasant  around.  Extremes 
meet  at  Auldhame,  pleasure  and  pain;  it 
is  a  charming  place  for  picnics,  but  a  fear- 
ful place  for  shipwrecks.  When  ther 
is  sorrow  on  the  sea,  this  neighborhoo( 
is  pretty  sure  of  its  share.     In  stormy 


weather  the  excellent  proprietor,  with  hv 
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family  and  servants,  is  on  the  watch  for 
such  catastrophes;  whatever  can  be  done 
to  prevent  them,  or,  when  they  do  occur, 
to  care  for  their  victims,  is  sure  to  be  at- 
tended to  here. 

The  climate  of  this  region,  as  we  have 
said,  is  about  the  most  bracing  in  Scot- 
land. But  it  needs  a  good  chest  to  begin 
with.  The  sea-water  is  remarkably  clear 
and  pleasant,  and  the  bathing  beach  ad- 
mirable, especially  for  women  and  chil- 
dren. And  though  no  part  of  Scotland 
is  exempt  from  Scotch  mists  and  even 
heavier  forms  of  moisture,  North  Berwick 
is  ascertained  to  be  one  of  the  driest  par- 
ishes in  the  country.  Many  a  one  can 
bear  witness  to  the  health  and  exhilara- 


tion which  it  brings.  Year  by  year  it  is 
growing  larger,  though  not  rapidly,  and 
it  is  still  a  comparatively  quiet,  seques- 
tered place.  Big  hotels  are  beginning  to 
rise,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  visitors  are  beginning  to  fre- 
quent them.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  se- 
questered walks  and  interesting  drives. 
The  varied  colors  of  the  fields,  the  rocks, 
the  sea,  the  beach,  and  the  sky,  with  the 
charm  of  sunset  and  moonrise,  are  a  per- 
petual festival  to  the  sight,  while  whole- 
some recreation  is  always  to  be  found  on 
the  links.  We  hope  our  readers  will  be 
of  opinion  that  we  have  justified  the  title 
of  our  paper,  and  introduced  them  to  "a 
corner  of  Scotland  worth  knowing." 


(Editor's  £im\  Cljnir. 


M ISS  BURNEY,  in  her  diary,  says  of 

■ 
■ 

I 

• 

! 

It  is  now  nearly  a  century  since  Bos  well's 
Johnson  was  published.  The  preface  to 
' 

20.  1791.  and  its  last  words,  which  from 
- 

>p  letie.  He 

says  that  in  recording-  so  much  of  "the 

ment  of  the  eighteenth  century.'  I  have 
largely  provided  for  the  instruction  and 
entertainment  of  mankind." 

We  sav  such  a  writer,  because  when 
M  iss  Burnev  wrote  of  him  in  her  diary 
he  was  not  the  Boswell  of  literature 

thor  whose  private  eccentricities  and  pub- 
lic performances  made  him  more  ridicu- 
lous than  respectable.  It  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  literary  history  that  this  man 

end  of  the  first  century  of  its  publication 
has  become  so  famous  by  its  intrinsic 

■ 

would  see  lost  from  literature.  The 
works  of  Dr.  Johnson  fill  a  dozen  vol- 
umes, but  none  of  them  is  comparable  as 

record  of  the  sayings  of  their  author,  and 
it  is  i 

ting  that  this  renown  is  largely  due. 

Boswell's  first  work,  an  Elegy  on  the 
Death  of  an  Amiable  Young  Lady,  ap- 
peared in  1761,  just  thirty  years  before  the 
Life  of  Johnson.  HLs  next  essay,  an  Ode 
to  Tragedy,  was  published  anonymously. 
■ 

- 

tury.  Boswells  Corsica  and  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides  attracted  attention.  Gray,  the 
most  accomplished  and  critical  of  schol- 
ars, was  greatly  pleased  with  the  Corsica. 
But  not  even  the  excellence  of  the  book 

Vol.  LXXJX.— No.  473.— 75 


■ 

■ 

and  pity.     He  i\  is  ■ 

mtrol.      If-  mted 

But  gi 

all  other  feeling  toward  Bozzy.  Macau- 

; 

Bos  well's  editor,  concedes  the  extraordi- 

■ 

greater  pleasure  than  any  other  individ- 
ual." Indeed,  every  'reader  says,  what 
Thackeray  said  of  Dickens.  "I  take  and 

Part  of  the  benediction  in  this  case 

tion  of  Boswell  issued  by  the  Harpers, 
at  Oxford,  is  edited  by  Dr.  Georjre  Birk- 

- 

5    book,  and    Johnson  hi 

■ 

; 

; 

added  largely  in  Boswell's  way  to  the 
value  of  the  work.  Dr.  Hill  says  of  John- 
son: "  I  have  sought  to  follow  him  wher- 
ever a  remark  of  his  required  illustration, 
and  have  read  through  many  a  book  that 
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1  might  trace  to  its  source  a.  reference  or 
an  allusion." 

The  new  edition,  therefore,  is  Boswell 
richly  illuminated  and  illustrated.  It  is  a 
worthy  centennial  edition.  The  English 
critics  not  only  acknowledge  what,  one  of 
them  calls  "the  strenuous  tenacity  with 
which  Dr.  Hill  has  performed  his  laborof 
love,"  hut  "  the  wide  information,  the  pas- 
sion for  research,  and  the  thorough  sat- 
uration with  the  spirit  and  literature  of 
the  time  which  his  volumes  everywhere 
exhibit.  The  pains  he  has  taken  to  in- 
sure accuracy  are  unexampled,  and  if  a 
fresh  reader,  authority  in  hand,  should 
happen  on  a  typographical  slip  or  a  false 
reference,  he  will  do  well  to  remember 
the  extent-  of  the  fields  and  the  multiplied 
sources  of  information.  In  these  days,  to 
Ix'  a  Johnsonian  specialist,  even  of  infe- 
rior rank,  requires  unlimited  leisure  and 
a  by  no  means  limited  library." 

It  is  fortunate,  since  a  biography  was 
to  be  so  universally  read  and  become  so 
permanent  a  possession  of  literature,  that 
it,  should  ha  ve  been  the  life  of  so  true  and 
characteristic  a  specimen  of  British  man- 
hood as  Dr.  Johnson.  Of  the  modern 
Englishman  of  the  John  Bull  type  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Puritan  or  Cavalier, 
the  insular  eighteenth  century  English- 
man, there  is  no  better  illustration  than 
Johnson.  His  virtues  and  his  weaknesses 
all  smack  of  his  lftitive  land,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  this  most  popular  and  en- 
tertaining book  describes  a  character  so 
intensely  English  that  it  has  never  been 
translated,  we  believe,  into  another  lan- 
guage. 

Macaulay  was  so  naturally  sympathetic 
with  Johnson  that  his  admiration  of  him 
is  not  surprising.  Put  Carlyle  and  Haw- 
thorne are  not.  less  affected  by  the  sturdy 
sincerity  of  his  character,  the  suggestive 
play  of  his  mind,  and  the  moral  fidelity 
of  his  whole  nature.  1  lis  works  probably 
are  now  little  read.  His  opinions  are  by 
no  means  accepted  as  final.  His  primacy 
in  letters  is  no  longer  acknowledged.  Put 
the  man  whom  we  hear  in  Roswell  talks 
so  wisely  and  well  that  we  say  of  our 
first  acquaintance  witli  Boswell's  John- 
son, as  Carlyle  said  of  Tennyson's  first 
visit  to  him,  "it  was  an  unforgettable 
day." 

The  feeling  of  the  reader  of  this  latest 
and  magnificent  edition  of  Poswell  will 
be  an  affectionate  regret  that  so  true  a 
lover  of  hooks  as  Johnson  could  not  have 


seen  this  noble  form  of  the  book  of  which 
he  is  himself  the  subject.  It  may  not 
be  the  last  edition  of  a  work  which  is 
destined  to  so  long  a,  duration.  Put  it 
must  he  many  years  before  any  lover  of 
Johnson  or  student  of  his  times  and  of 
general  literature  will  be  able  to  add 
materially  to  the  value  of  this  edition. 


At  the  hour  of  writing  there  is  an  ac- 
tive, and  even  violent,  certainly  an  anius- 
ing,  controversy  proceeding  between  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Chicago  about 
the  proper  place  for  the  proposed  celebra- 
tion in  1892  of  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus.  New  York  is  reminded 
that  it  is  a  city  built  upon  an  island  ad- 
jacent to  the  coast  of  the  continent,  hut 
not  upon  the  main  land  —a  thrust  to  which 
it  has  not  yet  occurred  to  New  York  to 
reply  that  the  position  is  all  the  more  be- 
fitting, because  Columbus  discovered  not 
the  main-land  of  the  continent,  but  an 
outlying  island.  It  was  on  the  night  of 
the  Hth  of  October,  1402,  that,  sitting 
upon  the  high  poop  of  his  vessel,  he  was 
sure  that  he  saw  lights  moving  on  the 
shore,  and  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  he  saw  land  rising  from 

"  the  dashing, 
Silver-flashing 
Surges  of  San  Salvador." 

To  the  other  charge  that  New  York  is 
substantially  a  foreign  city,  the  reply 
might  be  made  that  Chicago  is  not  alto- 
gether a  domestic  city  in  the  sense  of 
freedom  from  the  foreign  element.  In- 
deed, it  might  be  whispered  that  the  fa- 
mous anarchic  troubles  in  Chicago  were 
due  to  that  element,  and  also,  greatly  to 
its  credit,  were  subdued  by  it  in  large 
part.  New  York",  indeed,  has  a  larger 
Irish  population  than  any  other  city  in 
the  world.  Put  there  is  also  a  fair  share 
of  native  Americans,  and  upon  the  whole, 
and  upon  cooler  reflection,  it  may  be  per- 
haps admitted  even  by  Chicago  to  be  an 
American  city. 

There  is  certainly  no  larger  city  upon 
the  continent  which  virtually  Columbus 
discovered,  although  John  Cabot  firsf  saw 
if.  It  is  one  of  the  first  four  cities  in 
population  in  the  world.  It  is  the  great, 
commercial  and  manufacturing  city  of 
the  New  World.  Its  convenience  of  ac- 
cess by  land  and  sea.  is  unsurpassed.  Nor 
can  any  city  entertain  more  comfortably 
a  vast  multitude  of  persons.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  the  centre  of  population  upon  the 
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continent.  But  if  a  world's  fail'  is  to  be 
held  in  commemoration  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  other  nations  are  to  be 
hidden  to  display  their  inventions  and 
their  products  by  the  side  of  ours,  such  ;i 
fair  must  be  held  in  some  American  city. 
And  which  city  for  that  purpose  is  the  lit- 
ter, one  upon  the  prairies  or  one  upon  the 
sea?  No  American,  indeed,  forgets  the 
wondrous  story  of  the  Northwest.  Its 
rapid  development,  growth,  and  civiliza- 
tion are  marvellous.  Chicago  is  a  mir- 
acle among  cities,  and  could  certainly  ac- 
commodate and  conduct  a  world's  fair 
with  the  utmost  liberality,  skill,  and  suc- 
cess. But  the  world  would  certainly 
send  its  products  more  easily,  and  there- 
fore more  willingly  and  more  abundant- 
ly, to  a  seaport,  and  that  consideration 
should  be  conclusive. 

This  at  least  is  the  view  of  New  York, 
which  made  the  first  active  demonstration 
toward  holding  such  a  fair  by  the  action 
of  its  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  of  the 
la  rye  and  representative  meeting  sum  moil- 
ed by  the  Mayor.  This  action,  however, 
was  promptly  followed  by  Chicago,  where 
the  Mayor  appointed  a  large  committee  to 
secure  the  fair  for  the  great  Western  city. 
In  this  strife  of  cities  it  is  suggested  that 
"Washington  should  be  selected  as  the  site. 
But  except  that  it  is  the  national  capital, 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  such  a  se- 
lection. This,  however,  is  merely  a  his- 
torical record.  Before  this  number  of 
the  Magazine  appears  the  city  of  the  fair 
will  have  been  chosen,  and  the  other 
cities  will  have  acquiesced  and  organized 
their  co-operation.  At  least  this  is  to  be 
hoped,  although  Chicago  at  this  moment 
breathes  only  war,  and  Philadelphia  re- 
marks with  dignity  that  New  York  stood 
aloof  from  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of 
187(5  until  its  success  was  assured;  and  the 
city  of  brotherly  love  asks  coldly  what 
assurance  there  is,  if  the  fair  should  be 
awarded  to  New  York,  that  there  would 
not  be  "another  McAllister-Fish  perform- 
ance." 

This  contention,  however,  should  be  re- 
garded as  due  to  an  exuberance  of  local 
feeling.  If  a  world's  fair  is  to  be  held 
in  the  United  States  in  commemoration 
of  an  event  so  important,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  United  States  everywhere 
will  cordially  take  care  that  it  shall  be 
worthy  of  the  country  and  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  time  for  preparation  is  said 
to  be  short.     But  all  the  buildings  for  the 


"Centennial"  of  1876  in  Philadelphia 
were  erected  in  less  than  two  years, 
({round  was  broken  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1S74,  and  on  the  LOth  of  May,  1876, 
all  the  buildings  under  the  Board  of  Fi- 
nance were  finished,  and  ready  for  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition.  New  York 
has  three  years,  and  for  such  a  purpose 
three  years  should  be  enough  for  New 
York.  ' 

Every  great  nation,  except  perhaps  Rus- 
sia, has  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  historic 
anniversary  which  is  to  be  celebrated,  and 
even  Russia  may  have  a  remote  and  chilly 
interest  through  her  sometime  possession 
of  Alaska.  Italy  and  Spain  at  first,  then 
England  and  Holland  and  France  by  later 
colonies,  and  Germany  by  her  vast  and 
influential  migration  in  more  recent  times, 
have  all  a  kind  of  personal  interest  in  the 
New  World.  Moreover,  the  American 
people  is  a  people  mixed  of  many  Euro- 
pean races,  and  in  our  composite  civiliza- 
tion each  may  claim  its  influence  and 
share.  There  is  no  room  for  rivalry  or 
jealousy  or  indifference.  It  is  the  tradi- 
t  ion  of  New  York  that  in  the  earliest  years 
of  New  Amsterdam  a  dozen  ditl'erent  lan- 
guages were  heard  in  the  little  town. 
That  is  not  necessarily  an  advantage  to  a 
young  community,  because  hitherto  great 
results  for  the  race  have  been  achieved  by 
a  practically  homogeneous  people.  But 
the  fact  forecasts  that  mingling  of  races 
which  alone  explains  the  sudden  and  rapid 
civilization  of  the  continent,  and  which 
will  be  fitly  symbolized  by  a  display  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  inventive  and  indus- 
trial genius  of  all  nations  in  the  home  of 
the  youngest. 

To  the  foreign  visitor  in  that  year  the 
country  will  offer  also  a  spectacle  which 
will  be  even  more  interesting  than  that 
of  the  Exhibition.  It  will  be  the  year  of 
the  Presidential  election.  The  stranger 
from  beyond  the  sea  will  see  a  nation  of 
nearly  seventy  millions  of  people  over- 
spreading the  continent  electing  the  chief 
executive  and  legislative  members  of 
their  government,  with  a  good-nature  and 
a  quiet  acquiescence  in  the  result,  by  how- 
ever small  a  majority,  which  will  be  a 
spectacle  more  significant  and  impressive 
than  the  most  surprising  inventions  and 
miracles  of  industrial  art. 


The  marriage  of  the  Queen's  grand- 
daughter with  a  subject,  and  the  simul- 
taneous debate  upon  royal  grants,  ending 
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in  a  vote  of  398  to  L16  in  favor  of  the 
grant,  and  refusing  to  lay  down  a  general 
principle  of  action  in  such  cases,  was 
very  significant.  It  was  also  very  Eng- 
lish, for  nothing  is  more  uncongenial  to 
the  English  mind  than  theoretical  legis- 
lation. Every  case  must  be  decided  upon 
its  own  merits,  and  no  stream  must  be 
crossed  until  it  is  reached. 

The  debate  revealed  also  the  character 
of  the  general  feeling  upon  the  subject  of 
royalty.  Not  only  lias  the  phantom  of 
divine  right  disappeared,  but  the  London 
Times,  which  represents  British  respect- 
able opinion,  shows  the  actual  situation 
by  saying  before  the  debate:  "  We  may 
all  hope  with  Lord  Hartington  that  the 
discussion  may  be  carried  on  with  due 
regard  to  the  inst  itut  ion  of  the  monarchy, 
and  with  due  respect  for  the  manner  in 
which  her  Majesty  has  fulfilled  her  duties 
as  sovereign."  The  article  disclosed  a 
consciousness  of  the  strong  and  deep  op- 
position to  high  claims  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed, remarking  that  the  government 
would  "  doubtless  appreciate  the  immense 
importance  of  settling  a  delicate  question 
of  this  kind  upon  a  basis  approved  by  the 
largest  possible  number  of  representatives 
of  different  schools  of  political  thought." 
Finally,  recognizing  radical  differences, 
and  closely  limiting  the  range  of  such 
grants,  the  Times  said:  "The  children  of 
the  reigning  monarch  and  those  of  the 
heir-apparent  have  claims  which  can  be 
effectively  urged  upon  all  men  of  sense 
who  frankly  accept  the  monarchical  con- 
stitution of  the  empire." 

This  is  soft  but  very  plain  speech.  It 
intimates  decisively  that  England  will 
not  tolerate  a  general  pensioning  of  all 
collateral  descendants  of  the  crown. while 
it  acknowledges  that,  so  long  as  the  coun- 
try prefers  a  permanent  executive  called 
a  monarch,  and  holding  by  descent,  it 
must  be  maintained,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
argued,  with  suitable  splendor  and  dig- 
nity. This  is  not  the  Cavalier  view  of 
majesty,  but  it  is  a  view  which  is  now 
practically  universal. 

The  question  of  monarchy  in  England 
is  simply  one  of  expediency  and  of  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Smalley  says  that  when 
Mr.  Morlev  insisted  that  the  Queen  should 
formally  renounce  her  claim  to  further 
allowances  for  other  grandchildren  than 
those  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone replied  that  the  Queen's  renuncia- 
tion of  such  grants  was  as  complete  as  if 


engrossed  on  parchment  and  sealed,  and 
that  her  private  fortune  was  no  more  than 
sufficient  to  provide  respectably  for  the 
other  grandchildren,  who  are  now  barred 
from  coming  to  Parliament.  This  is  very 
clear  and  very  interesting.  John  Bull  is 
content  to  pay  for  a.  monarch  and  his 
family,  because  he  thinks  that  upon  the 
whole  it  is  for  his  advantage  to  do  so; 
bid,  he  does  not  think  if  for  his  advan- 
tage to  pay  for  the  support  of  all  the  out- 
lying relations  of  the  monarch. 

The  debate  and  its  conclusion  do  not 
reveal  much  strong  republican  feeling. 
But  they  prove  that  the  glamour  of  roy- 
alty has  disappeared,  and  that  when  its 
cost  shall  seem  to  John  Bull  to  outweigh 
its  value  it  will  be  laid  aside.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  the  reported  remark  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  "  I  shall  probably  reign, 
but  I  doubt  if  my  son  will." 

The  value  of  royalty,  however,  can- 
not be  measured  as  Mr.  Bradlaugh  seem- 
ed disposed  to  measure  it,  by  compar- 
ing the  grants  to  the  Queen  with  the  sal- 
ary of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Royalty  is  a  part  of  the  whole  political 
and  social  system  of  England.  With  the 
crown  would  fall  the  peerage,  and  with 
the  peerage,  Parliament  as  now  constitut- 
ed and  society  as  now  organized.  With 
them  would  go  also  the  traditions  which 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  life  of  every 
nation,  and  whose  hold  upon  a  people  is 
vital.  The  question  would  not  be  simply 
that  of  a  larger  or  smaller  salary  for  an 
executive,  it  would  be  that  of  the  contin- 
uous life  of  the  nation. 

The  actual  control  of  the  monarch  by 
Parliament,  and  the  consequent  practical 
supremacy  of  Parliament  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  is  such  that  "the- 
condition -of  England  question  "  cannot  be 
what  that  of  France  was  a  hundred  years 
ago.  It  is  this  fact  which  explains  the 
tone  even  of  the  radicals  in  the  debate,and 
the  sneer  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
at  the  radical  leader,  Mr.  Labouchere,  as  a 
cheap-Jack  republican.  The  power  of  the 
sentiment  of  royalty,  the  authority  of  tra- 
dition, are  so  great  in  a  country  which 
knows  that  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
crown,  and  that  the  crown  must  execute 
the  laws  made  by  the  people,  that  a  vio- 
lent change,  whenever  a  change  shall  be 
desired,  is  improbable. 

The  dangers  that  threaten  England, 
like  those  nearer  home,  are  not  strictly 
political.     They  do  not  lie  in  any  possible 
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conflict  of  the  crown  with  the  people. 
T1k>  late  debate  was  very  interesting  for 
its  revelation  of  this  truth.  The  reliance 
of  the  advocates  of  the  grant,  as  its  oppo- 
nents showed  that  they  knew,  was  not  the 
power  of  the  crown,  but  the  feeling  of  the 
people,  a  word  which  means  not  the  poor- 
est and  most  ignorant,  but  the  average 
sent  i  men  t  and  intelligence  of  the  country. 
Evidently,  while  England  will  have  a 
monarchy,  it  will  not  have  too  costly  a 
monarchy.  There  is  no  divinity  hedging 
a  family  set  apart  by  the  country  for  its 
own  convenience,  as  a  permanent  exec- 
utive strong  in  old  historical  associations 
and  long  tradition,  and  therefore  a  sub- 
ject  may  marry  the  Queen's  daughter  or 
granddaughter.  Therefore,  also,  while  I 
will  pay,  says  John  Bull,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  heir -apparent  and  his  chil- 
dren in  a  manner  suitable  to  my  im- 
portance and  dignity,  their  cousins,  and 
especially  their  cousins  -  German,  must 
look  out  for  themselves. 

This  is.  perhaps,  a  prosaic  view,  at  which 
Falkland  might  have  shuddered.  lint  it 
is  a  wise  view,  and  truly  conservative.  It 
is  not  the  desire  of  those  whom  the  Times 
calls  "the  personages  immediately  inter- 
ested "  which  is  to  he  consulted,  but  the 
wishes  of  the  English  people.  That  is 
what  the  political  genius  of  the  English- 
speaking  races  always  seeks  to  ascertain 
as  the  final  rule  of  action.  No  sounder, 
safer,  truer  rule  of  public  action  has  yet 
been  discovered.  Carlyle  laughed  at  Sir 
Jabesh  Windbag  and  parliamentary  dis- 
cussion "  mostly  chewed  air."  But  Car- 
lyle thought  the  father  of  Frederick  the 
Great  a  great  man.  He  is  not  good 
authority  upon  such  a  question.  The 
United  States  are  better  governed  for  pur- 
poses of  human  welfare  than  the.  Prussia 
of  Frederick  the  Great's  father,  and  the 
Parliament  which, preferring  a  monarchy, 
maintains  it  with  suitable  splendor  and 
dignity,  while  allowing  the  Queen  to  pro- 
vide for  the  greater  part  of  her  descend- 
ants, is  quite  as  wise  and  useful  as  one 
that  aims  only  to  register  the  royal  will. 

If  John  Carver,  William  Bradford, 
William  Brewster,  and  Edward  Winslow 
had  been  told  that  two  hundred  and 
seventy  years  after  their  lauding  at  Plym- 
outh the  event  would  be  commemorated 
as  of  the  highest  historical  significance, 
by  the  dedication  of  an  imposing  monu- 
ment, amid  the  attention  of  a  great  na- 


tion, they  would  have  thought  they  heard 
a  whisper  of  the  evil  one  tempting  them 
to  thoughts  of  worldly  pride,  and  they 
would  have  said  only,  "Get  thee  behind 
me.  Satan."  But  if  they  had  heard  fur- 
ther that,  at  the  dedication  the  orator  who 
was  to  celebrate  their  fame  would  be  in 
spirit  and  tradition  ;i  descendant  of  the 
Ca  valiers. and  the  poet  a  son  of  the  ( Ihurch 
which  Puritanism  denounced  and  defied 
as  the  mother  of  abominations,  those  I'il 
grim  fathers,  bewildered,  would  have  mur- 
mured humbly,  "God  be  merciful  to  me 
a  sinner  1" 

Or  if.  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  when 
Daniel  Webster  delivered  on  Plymouth 
Pock  the  first  of  his  great,  orations,  and 
pointed  old.  the  peril  to  American  union 
that  lav  hidden  in  slavery,  he  had  been 
told  that,  before  the  century  ended,  his 
successor  upon  that,  spot  would  be  an 
orator  born  and  bred  in  the  traditions  of 
slavery,  who  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth 
would  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  pious  and  heroic  ancestors  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty,  Webster,  be- 
holding so  great  a  salvation,  might  well 
and  gladly  have  said,  "Now  let  Thy  ser- 
vant depart  in  peace." 

But  the  import  of  the  Pilgrim  landing 
upon  the  new  continent,  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  orator  came  from  that 
part  of  the  country  which  New  England 
is  held  to  have  influenced  least,  and  tin- 
poet  from  an  island  to  which  New  Eng- 
land ideas  were  repugnant.  The  nation 
which  received  its  dominant  impulse  from 
Plymouth  Rock  is  a  new  nation,  blended 
of  various  blood  and  of  different  tradi- 
tions. Thus  far,  happily,  these  diverse 
elements  have  been  fused  in  the  force 
which  the  Puritan  represents,  and  so 
long  as  that  force,  however  modified  and 
adapted  to  other  circumstances,  the  force 
of  conscience,  liberty,  and  law  which  the 
Plymouth  monument  commemorates, con- 
trols the  civilization  of  the  continent, 
a  grandeur  beyond  Rome  and  a  grace  be- 
yond Greece  will  be  the  glory  of  America. 

This  new  nation,  sprung  of  scions  of 
many  ancient  stocks,  and  inspired  thus 
far  by  the  character  and  convictions 
which  came  in  the  Mayfloiver,  was  illus- 
trated in  the  orator  from  Kentucky  and 
the  poet  from  Ireland,  both  standing  as 
of  right  upon  Plymouth  Rock,  and  both 
celebrating  the  power  and  the  supremacy 
of  Puritan  principles.  "All  will  grate- 
fully admit,  "said  Mr.  Breckenridge, "  that, 
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humanly  speaking,  American  liberty  was 
impossible  without  New  Kngland.even  if  it 
were  impossible  for  New  England  alone." 

The  day  was  rainy,  in  the  midst  of  the 
rainy  summer.  But,  like  the  event  which 
it  commemorated,  it  was  a  day  of  great 
significance  in  illustrating  anew  the  vital- 
ity and  scope  of  the  principles  of  the  Pil- 
grims. 


Here  are  three  sonnets  from  West  Vir- 
ginia which  depict  delicately  three  famil- 
iar sights  of  September  as  they  are  seen 
by  the  eyes  of  the  poet : 

SUMAC. 

In  upland  pastures  broad  and  bright  the  burning, 
Warm  on  tin-  woodland  edge  the  crimson  glow, 
Where  sumac  Haunts  his  banners  high  and  low, 

Vaunting  possession  of  the  land,  and  spurning 

Control  by  plough  and  harrow;  aye  returning 
Prompt  to  the  place  pre-empted  long  ago, 
Fought  for  by  root  and  fibre,  clutching  slow 

And  sure  each  rood  and  acre  of  his  earning. 

How  the  September  sun  warms  this  bold  vagrant  ! 
Not  kindlier  does  the  ripening  radiance  stream 
( >'er  maize  and  mellowing  fruits ;  no  ruddier  beam 

Melts  in  the  rose's  heart.     (In  trespass  flagrant 
Of  beauty's  brood  in  fields  devote  to  use 
(beat  nature,  mother  of  beauty,  smiles  excuse. 


SMOKE. 

Blue,  billowy,  buoyant,  rising  wave  on  wave, 
Floating  and  Hying,  sport  of  every  gust, 
Faring  on  high  dissevered  from  its  dust, 

This  final  bloom  of  bole  and  branch  can  brave 

Consuming  fire  ;  escaping  from  its  grave 
To  reprimand  w  ith  grace  our  dull  distrust, 
To  breathe  of  life  outliving  ashen  crust, 

Of  inmost  health  and  beauty,  strong  to  save. 

Gliding  aloft  from  gray  old  homestead  roof, 
The  soft  cool  color  charms  and  holds  the  gaze, 
Threading  with  blue  the  maple's  crimson  maze 

Of  bud  and  blossom;  or  in  yellow  woof 
of  willow  boughs  still  hastens,  still  delays, 
And  with  the  breeze  and  with  the  sunbeam  plays. 

SOLIDAGO  GIGANTEA. 

All  summer  long,  with  patient  aspiration, 
lie  builds  his  aromatic,  tall  green  stair, 
Mounting  np  step  by  step  to  clearer  air, 

Taking  in  thankfulness  his  daily  ration 

Of  sun  and  shower  and  shadow,  and  his  station 
Keeping  in  quietude  while  forward  fare 
Hosts  of  his  hasty  kindred,  prompt  to  dare 

Midsummer  suns  in  answering  conflagration. 

That  broad-sown  gold,  flaming  from  many  a  height, 
Crowned  but  a  dwarfish  stem's  one-sided  flower. 

Now  autumn  comes  to  quench  its  fading  light, 
Now  to  the  patient  climber  conies  his  hour. 

His  slow-saved  sunshine  gleams  from  crest  gold- 
bright. 

Waving  in  plumed  grace  from  finished  tower. 


iBnitors  ffniu|. 


i. 

MR.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE'S  life 
of  Washington  is  almost  the  most 
important  in  Mr.  Morse's  series  of  Amer- 
ican Statesmen,  whose  lives  have  been 
written  with  so  much  ability  under  the 
eve  of  an  editor  who  has  chosen  their  bi- 
ographers with  so  much  tact.  Wesay  al- 
most, because  we  like  to  inculcate  temper- 
ance of  expression  rather  than  because  we 
can  think,  off-hand  at  least,  of  any  other 
that  surpasses  it  in  the  series;  and  if  we 
cannot  say  it  is  the  last,  we  can  say  it  is 
certainly  the  latest  word  concerning'  a 
man  about  whom  the  words  .are  not  like- 
ly ever  to  have  tin  end.  It  is  the  novel 
treatment,  and  in  a  very  good  sense,  the 
original  treatment,  of  material  often 
treated  before,  but  never  to  an  effect  so 
fresh  in  the  portrayal  of  Washington  as 
tin  American. 

This  effect,  which  remains  with  the 
charm  of  surprise  from  the  reading'  of 
the  book,  is  the  note  struck  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  the  note  struck  at  tin1  end. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Lodge  had  to  re- 
claim Washington  from  Fable-land,  and 


in  the  last  place  from  England;  and  it 
was  much  easier  to  do  the  one  than  the 
other.  In  fact,  although  the  Weems  con- 
ception of  Washington  as  stunt  and  hero 
is  still  the  popular  concept  ion,  and  perhaps 
must  ul ways  be  the  elementary  concep- 
tion of  his  character — for  in  the  patience 
and  power  of  Washington  there  really 
was  much  that  was  saintly  and  much  that 
was  heroic — still,  there  is  a  large  and  grow- 
ing minority  who  find  comfort  and  profit 
in  imagining  him  a  man  of  like  material 
if  not  like  make  with  themselves.  Such 
people,  if  they  do  not  delight,  do  not 
grieve  to  know  that  he  swore  in  moments 
of  great  exasperation  ;  they  are  not  sorry 
to  realize  that  he  was  quite  a  man  of 
his  place  and  his  period;  that  though  he 
came  to  deplore  slavery,  he  held  skives  all 
his  life;  that  though  he  was  a  thorough 
republican,  he  was  not  socially  a  demo- 
crat; that  though  he  was  temperate,  he 
was  not  prohibitory  ;  that  he  was  a  home- 
bred provincial  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, though  when  occasion  came,  he 
turned  out  to  be  the  first  of  the  continen- 
tals.    Yet  it  is  among  this  minority  that 
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a  superstition  concerning  Washington 
far  more  injurious  than  that  of  the  ma- 
jority has  arisen.  The  people  who  could 
not  accept  the  Washington  of  Weems 
seem  to  have  heen  willing  to  believe 
that  one  of  the  most  thorough  Amer- 
icans who  ever  lived  was  an  English 
country  gentleman  born  by  sonic  accident, 
out  of  his  native  country;  and  as  if  we 
had  been  so  rich  in  great  Americans  since; 
his  time,  have  consented  to  expropriate 
us  of  his  matchless  glory  in  behalf  of  a 
country  and  a  system  which  he  gave  his 
conscience.  Ins  wisdom,  and  his  power 
to  overthrow  on  our  continent, :  which  his 
instincts  and  his  principles  alike  taught 
him  to  condemn.  If  profane  swearing 
in  the  Elysian  Fields  were  imaginable, 
one  might  well  fancy  Washington's 
shade  permitting  itself  a  few  dozen  round 
oaths  in  reception  of  the  first  gentleman 
who  ventured  to  confront  him  among 
the  asphodel  with  such  a  notion  of  his 
nationality.  But  we  do  not  think  this 
misconception  of  the  great  Virginian  can 
long  survive  the  light  which  Mr.  Lodge; 
lets  in  upon  it.  The  whole  tenor  of  his 
book  is  against  it;  and  in  the  last  chapter, 
to  which  we  particularly  commend  the 
reader,  he  studies  it  with  a  masterly  anal- 
ysis which  leaves  it  no  longer  any  claim 
even  to  be  discussed. 

The  wonder  that  it  should  ever  have 
been  seriously  regarded,  however,  re- 
mains; for  if  any  Englishman  of  the 
eighteenth  century  or  of  any  century 
were  like  Washington,  it  would  not  be  so 
strange.  But  none  with  whom  he  has 
been  compared  is  really  the  least  compar- 
able with  him  either  in  grandeur  or  in 
texture.  American  he  was,  by  nature,  b\r 
tradition,  by  education,  with  such  traits, 
such  difference  of  qualities  as  the  New 
World  could  alone  give  a  man  of  the  Old 
World  race;  or,  if  Ave  must  liken  him  to 
some  European,  it  cannot  be  to  any  Eng- 
lishman, for  England's  occasions  were 
never  such  as  to  produce  such  a  man  ; 
but  to  the  great  Dutchman,  William  the 
Silent,  who  indeed  strikingly  resembled 
him  in  some  points.  Their  civilizations 
were  so  distinct  that  in  all  transmitted 
traits,  and  probably  in  all  civic  ideals 
they  were  unlike,  but  in  certain  individ- 
ual characteristics  the\r  were  alike;  both 
had  so  wide  a  hold  upon  the  faith  and 
the  love  of  their  countrymen  that  they 
embodied  in  themselves  and  prolonged 
in  their  wills  the  often-flagging  revolu- 


tions that  they  led;  both  knew  how  to 
turn  defeat  to  the  account  of  victory, 
and  to  give  retreat  the  value  of  pursuit; 
both  had  infinite  patience,  infinite  tact; 
both  were  incorruptibly  unselfish,  and 
concentrated  the  ardor  of  all  their  passions 
in  a  love  of  the  public  good.  In  reading 
the  story  of  our  revolt  against  England  as 
Mr.  Lodge  tells  it,  one  is  reminded  again 
and  again  of  the  revolt,  of  the  Netherlands 
against  Spain;  it  is  ;i  war  of  principles  in 
both  cases,  and  in  no  other  case;  does  the 
far-spread  popular  impulse  seem  te)  have 
been  se>  steadily  centred  in  erne  mind,  and  so 
wisely  directed  from  it.  His  latest  biogra- 
pher, who  is  ne>  hero-worshipper,  does  jus- 
tice to  tlmse  properties  of  leadership  in 
Washington  which  more  and  more  made 
the  guidance  of  the  Revolution  his,  almost 
as  if  he  had  been  the;  first  to  imagine  it,  to 
invent  it;  the  heat,  of  his  passionate  na- 
ture1 was  the  force;  that  fused  all  interests 
and  welded  all  wills  in  the  endeavor  feu- 
independence.  As  one;  realizes  this,  eme 
realizes  in  its  full  prope>rtions  the;  unself- 
ishness of  Washington  in  leaving  t.e>  its 
own  destiny  the  nationality  that,  far  more 
willingly  than  we  can  otherwise  under- 
stand, would  have  kept  him  its  master. 
He  had  above  all  else  the  genius  of  repub- 
licanism, the  faith  proved  by  fire  in  the 
adequacy  of  a  people  to  themselves,  which 
after  a  hundred  years  was  revived  in  Lin- 
coln. Yet  we  must  be  careful,  if  we 
would  be  just,  not  to  regard  even  Lincoln 
as  the  peer  of  Washington  ;  fe)r  Washing- 
ton was  all  that  Lincoln  was  in  this,  with 
a  vast  breadth  of  military  power  and 
achievement  beside  and  beyond.  Both 
men  centred  in  themselves  the  national 
love,  but  Washington  was  as  the  father 
where  Lincoln  was  the  brother  of  his 
country. 

Something  of  this  Mr.  Lodge  makes  one 
feel  more  distinctly  than  one  has  felt  it 
before,  without  removing  Washington  be- 
yond t  he  range  of  human  experience.  In 
fact,  the  great  value  of  his  study  is  that  it 
presents  us  a  purely  human,  as  well  as  a 
thoroughly  American  Washington.  He 
is  both,  even  to  the  point  of  liking  and 
sometimes  making  a  joke,  though  we  are 
hardly  prepared  to  flaunt  him  as  the* 
first  of  American  humorists  in  the  face 
of  the  nation  bereft  of  him  as  an  eigh- 
teenth-century squire.  We  are  afraid 
that  the  laughing  mood  was  rare  with 
him,  though  it  was  none  the  less  genuine 
fe>r  that,  as  Mr.  Lodge  is  able  to  show.  He 
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is  notable  to  conceal  that  he  is  sometimes 
an  unconscious  humorist,  who  makes  us 
smile  at  the  stately  phrase,  the  lace  and 
the  ruffles,  in  which  his  generation  loved 
to  clothe  its  thoughts.  He  was  a  thor- 
oughly eighteenth-century  person  in  that 
and  in  his  manners,  not  to  mention  some 
of  his  morals,  but  an  eighteenth-century 
American,  with  a  love  of  English  rather 
than  French  models;  we  still  have  our 
little  preferences,  and  Washington  did  not 
know  French.  If  he  had  been  in  France, 
he  might  have  given  the  revolution  there 
a  watch-word,  as  Franklin  did,  or  learnt 
many  from  it,  as  Jefferson  did;  but  no 
doubt  it,  was  well  for  us  that  he  staid  at 
home  and  read  the  Spectator  rather  than 
the  Encyclopedists. 

II 

He  is  not  much  more  old-fashioned 
than  Mr.  John  Fiske  when  the  humor 
takes  him  to  talk  of  "  a  "  Caesar,  "  a  "  Cic- 
ero, "  a "  Socrates,  and  other  people  who 
ordinarily  get  on  in  his  pages  quite  well 
without  their  indefinite  articles.  The  lit- 
tle rhetorical  touch  will  not  often  qualify 
the  pleasure  of  reading  The  Beginnings 
of  New  England.  The  book  is  written 
with  all  the  charm  of  Mr.  Fiske's  clear 
style,  vast  knowledge,  and  right  perspec- 
tive: in  his  treatment  it  is  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  It  is  not  a 
contribution  of  fresh  facts;  it  is  an  attrac- 
tive arrangement,  rather,  of  well-known 
compositions,  and  performs  for  the  histo- 
rians the  ollice  performed  by  Mr.  Fiske's 
metaphysical  essays  for  Darwin  and  Spen- 
cer. It  sets  in  memorable  light  things 
otherwise  easily  forgotten,  and  assembles 
to  an  effect  of  excellent  unity  traits  and 
phases  of  the  past  from  widely  scattered 
sources.  The  book  may  be  fairly  called 
a  portrait  of  Puritan  New  England,  less 
flattered  than  Palfrey's,  and  considerably 
more  flattered  than  Mr.  Brooks  Adams's. 
Of  that  bold,  powerful  sketch,  in  which  no 
rugosity  of  the  original  was  spared,  Mr. 
Fiske  frankly  takes  cognizance,  and  Ids 
conception  of  the  Puritan  theocracy  is 
more  than  once  tacitly  shaped  by  The 
Emancipation  of  Massachusetts,  which 
must  hereafter  influence  all  students,  or 
at  least  challenge  them  and  give  them 
pause.  Yet  Mr.  Fiske  writes  with  toler- 
ance of  a  polity  which  Mr.  Adams  wrote 
of  with  abhorrence,  and  he  willingly 
turns  its  good  points  to  the  light.  He  is 
perhaps  moved  to  this  by  his  admiration 


of  the  character  of  the  Puritan  people, 
who  were  so  much  wiser  and  better  than 
the  Puritan  rulers.  "It  was  the  simple 
truth,"  he  savs,  "that  was  spoken  by 
Will  iam  Stousihton  when  he  said  in  his 
election  sermon  of  1688:  'God  sifted  a 
whole  nation  that  he  might  send  choice 
grain  into  the  wilderness.'" 

Whether  this  is  indeed  the  simple  truth 
might  of  course  be  questioned.  Mr.  Fiske 
gives  it  the  weight  of  his  authority,  but 
we  are  struck  rather  with  its  modesty 
than  its  truth,  and  we  would  suggest  that 
among  the  chaff  left  in  England  after 
God  had  sifted  the  nation  there  was  the 
stuff  of  the  great  rebellion  and  the  com- 
monwealth, to  say  nothing  of  the  seed 
which  blossomed  in  the  splendor  of  Vir- 
ginian statesmanship  on  our  own  soil, 
and  fruited  in  the  lives  of  the  great  men 
from  the  Middle  States  who  did  at  least 
as  much  as  any  New-Englanders  to  shape 
our  polity.  Mr.  Fiske  at  other  times  rec- 
ognizes the  comparative  worth  of  New 
England  on  a  juster  scale.  At  such  times 
he  has  the  right  humorous  sense  of  a  peo- 
ple who,  like  so  many  others  in  history, 
thought  themselves  peculiarly  pleasant 
and  important  to  Providence,  and  especial- 
ly admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  Al- 
mighty. But  he  could  not  have  given  us 
this  book  about  them,  so  full  of  sympathet- 
ic appreciation,  if  he  had  not  sometimes 
taken  them  on  their  own  terms.  Their 
sense  of  their  worth  was  well-founded,  and 
their  intensely  individualizing  faith  gave 
them  qualitiesof  personal  valor  and  endur- 
ance conspicuous  in  both  our  revolutions: 
the  revolution  against  England  when  the 
generalship  came  from  the  South,  and  the 
revolution  against  Slavery  when  the  gen- 
eralship came  from  the  West.  As  Mr. 
Lodge  reminds  us.  Washington  testified 
to  the  very  qualities  in  the  common  New 
England  soldiers  which  availed  every 
Union  leader  in  our  last  war;  and  we 
should  be  the  last  to  depreciate  a  ten- 
dency which  democratized  intelligence, 
fidelity,  and  responsibility.  The  only 
mistake  in  regard  to  such  a  tendency 
which  could  be  made  would  be  the  mis- 
take of  supposing  it  confined  to  any  sec- 
tion of  the  American  people,  and  this  Mr. 
Fiske  sufficiently  guards  us  against.  It 
is  in  fact  quite  as  much  the  sense  of  his 
constant  good  faith,  his  sincerity,  his  hon- 
esty, as  the  grace  of  his  literature  which 
gives  him  his  wide  and  ever-widening 
hold  upon  the  public. 
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The  opening  essay  of  Mr.  Fiske's  vol- 
ume on  1 1 » i>  Roman  Idea  and  English 
Idea,  which  forms  the  philosophical  basis 
of  the  others,  might  serve  equally  well  as 
the  introduction  to  Mr.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's Wiiiniiuj  of  the  West.  In  a  far 
wiiler  held,  and  with  circumstance  more 
varied  and  picturesque,  the  English  Idea 
of  nation  building,  as  opposed  to  the  Ro- 
man Idea,  realized  itself  in  the  occupation 
of  the  vast  region  between  the  Lakes  and 
the  Gulf,  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi. 
As  in  New  England, the  English  Idea  had 
rather  to  pervade  than  to  prevail;  but  at 
one  point  it  came  in  con  tact,  if  not  in  con- 
flict, with  the  Roman  Idea,  in  the  West, 
as  it  never  did  in  the  East:  when  the 
American  backwoodsmen  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  French  towns  in  Illinois. 
These  towns  were  British  posts,  and  were 
taken  for  that  reason,  but,  as  throughout 
Canada,  the  military  conquest  had  left  the 
habitans  to  their  Latin  polity,  and  it  was 
the  Americans  and  not  the  English  who 
endowed  them  with  the  rights  of  self- 
government.  The  gift  was  sufficiently 
alarming  to  these  simple  children  of  des- 
potism,and  when  they  perceived  that  they 
were  really  abandoned  to  all  the  embar- 
rassments of  freedom  as  embraced  by  the 
English  Idea,  they  petitioned  Congress  for 
somebody  to  come  and  order  them  about 
in  the  good  old  way  of  the  French  king's 
and  then  the  English  king's  officers. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  tastes  the  humor  of  the 
situation  with  a  sense  whose  lack  would 
have  fatally  disabled  him  for  studying 
the  early  history  of  the  Great  West;  so 
often  was  the  grotesque  interwoven  with 
the  heroic  in  its  annals.  To  those  of  like 
mind,  as  most  Americans  are,  the  quali- 
fication is  natural  and  agreeable;  and  we 
think  one  distinct  charm  of  a  thorough- 
ly charming  book  is  the  constant  play 
of  the  small  through  the  large,  the  per- 
sonal through  the  general,  the  individual 
through  the  national,  which  he  allows  us 
to  see  at  all  times,  not  only  in  the  aggre- 
gate, but  often  in  the  same  man.  His 
work  is  in  very  uncommon  and  very  de- 
lightful degree  anecdotical ;  it  must  be  so 
in  the  narration  of  a  story  which  is  sel- 
dom occupied  with  massive  events,  but  is 
always  alive  with  the  innumerable  ad- 
venture of  the  pioneers  and  hunters  who 
singly  or  in  bodies  heroically  and  pathet- 
ically small. carried  the  English  Idea  into 
the  wilderness  and  dispossessed  the  Eng- 
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lish,  who  had  lost  it,  and  their  savage 
allies.  Yet  the  narration  embodies  these 
details  in  a  whole  of  weighty  effect,  and 
at  the  end  we  have  been  beguiled  and 
delighted  to  the  sense  of  the  making  of  a 
great  state,  with  the  differences  from  the 
East  and  the  South  which  the  West  still 
shows.  The  Watauga  common  wealth  in 
Tennessee,  the  settlement  of  Kentucky, 
the  conquest  of  Illinois,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  intermediate  territory,  are  the 
main  features  of  a  race  movement  roman- 
tic in  high  degree. and  yet  soberly  matter- 
of-fact  in  tendency,  and  marked  by  char- 
acteristics peculiarly  its  own.  The  sub- 
jection of  the  Indians  then  really  began, 
and  then  their  power  was  broken  forever. 
They  were  beaten  by  white  men  with  their 
own  arts,  in  their  own  way,  on  their  own 
ground;  but  they  did  not  yield  without 
exerting  to  the  utmost,  the  warlike  quali- 
ties which  distinguished  them  above  all 
other  savages;  which  Mr.  Parkman  was 
lirst  among  our  historians  to  appreciate, 
and  which  Mr.  Lodge,  Mr.  Fisko,  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  their  kindred  studies  con- 
stantly recognize.  It  remained  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  however,  to  make  us  feel  this 
more  than  any  other,  and  while  doing 
full  justice  to  the  courage  and  sagacity  of 
the  Indians, to  estimate  in  all  its  enormity 
the  crime  of  the  British  ministers  in  turn- 
ing the  ferocity  of  such  allies  loose  upon 
the  American  frontiers.  He  rightly  says 
that  this  act,  which  involved  unspeakable 
atrocities  perpetrated  against  helpless  wo- 
men and  children  as  well  as  armed  men, 
must  be  forever  a  disgrace  to  the  English 
name;  and  he  follows  its  consequences  in 
many  a  scene  of  misery  and  horror  which 
now  seems  incredible  of  the  English  if  not 
of  the  Indians. 

He  closes  his  narrative  with  the  close 
of  the  Revolution,  though  it  would  seem 
that  its  proper  climax  was  in  St.  Clair's 
defeat  and  the  victory  of  Anthony  Wayne, 
which  involved  the  final  great  struggle 
with  the  Indians.  The  reader  may  in 
some  sort  supplement  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
work,  so  far  as  these  episodes  are  con- 
cerned, by  the  vivid  sketch  of  the  effect 
of  St.  Clair's  defeat  on  Washington,  in 
Mr. Lodge's  biography.  Washington  was 
himself  one  of  the  greatest  Indian  fight- 
ers, and  in  feeling  and  forecast  was  by  no 
means  the  least  of  the  Westerners.  In 
fact,  the  early  West  was  characterized  by 
the  South  and  the  southernmost  of  the 
Northern  colonies,  in  a  measure  to  which 
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our  casual  thought  hardly  does  justice. 
New  England  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  it ;  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  makes  us  under- 
stand how  some  traits  which  seem  those 
of  Puritanic  civilization  were  really  de- 
rived from  the  Scotch -Irish  Presbyte- 
rians, who  were  the  earliest  prophets  and 
teachers  in  the  "West,  as  well  as  sturdy 
fighters  and  soher  citizens.  He  has  rather 
a  peculiar  liking  for  those  bleak  Calvin- 
ists.  and  rather  a  peculiar  misliking  for 
the  Quakers.  As  for  the  Moravians, 
who  were  so  successful  in  Christianiz- 
ing the  Indians,  and  who  founded  the  lit- 
tle towns  on  the  Muskingum,  where  their 
inoffensive  converts  were  finally  mas- 
sacred by  the  Americans,  he  can  only  say 
of  the  peaceful  doctrine  they  taught,  that 
"No  greater  wrong  can  ever  be  done  than 
to  put  a  good  man  at  the  mercy  of  a  bad 
man.  while  telling  him  not  to  defend  him- 
self or  his  fellows;  in  no  way  can  the 
success  of  evil  be  made  quicker  or  surer."' 
Another  moralist,  however,  in  whom  the 
Moravians  seem  to  have  trusted,  said: 
"Resist  not  evil:  but  whosoever  shall 
smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also. . . .  Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  which  curse  you.  do  good  to 
them  which  hate  you."  Between  these 
authorities,  in  the  abstract,  we  will  not 
venture  to  decide:  but  in  the  particular 
case  of  the  Moravian  Indians,  some  past 
study  of  the  facts  emboldens  us  to  say 
that  at  no  moment  of  their  most  pathetic 
history,  either  when  they  were  harried  out 
of  Connectieut,or  forbidden  to  enter  New 
York,  or  hardly  suffered  to  linger  on  the 
Pennsylvanian  border,  would  war  have 
availed  them.  It  was  in  virtue  of  liter- 
ally doing  the  word  of  Christ  that  they 
existed  at  all  ;  that  they  softened  for  a 
while  the  stony  hearts  of  the  pioneers, 
and  for  a  while  won  from  the  savajres 
themselves  toleration  beyond  the  Avhite 
settlements:  and  their  doom  finally  came 
at  a  time  anil  in  a  form  when  if  every 
man  among  them  had  been  eager  to  fight, 
i  lie  bloodiest  valor  would  not  have  avert- 
ed it. 

IV. 

An  interesting  contrast  to  the  spirit  of 
many  who  deal  speculatively  with  the 
question  of  labor  is  that  of  its  latest 
historian,  Mr.  C.  Osborne  Ward,  Libra- 
rian of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  whose  very  important  History 
of  flu'  Ancient  Working  -  People  will 
hardly  fail  to  impress  the  reader.    It  is 


by  no  means  a  faultless  book ;  it  is  in  some 
literary  aspects  a  very  faulty  one:  the 
author  has  occasionally  a  vehemence  of 
diction  that  carries  him  beyond  any  lex- 
icon known  to  us:  one  cannot  always 
agree  with  his  philosophy  or  accept  his 
conclusions;  but  without  doubt  his  work 
is  one  of  vast  and  conscientious  research, 
and  opens  a  prospect  of  ancient  society 
scarcely  less  than  astonishing.  It  was 
already  known  how  that  society  was  uni- 
versally founded  upon  slavery  :  from 
many  sources  it  could  be  known  how 
atrocious  that  slavery  was.  and  how  iu 
Greece  and  in  Rome  its  victims  were 
maddened  to  desperate  revolt,  and  main- 
tained themselves  in  lonpr,  wide-spread, 
and  heroic  struggles,  to  fall  again  into 
subjection,  and.  if  possible,  into  more  hid- 
eous misery.  But  Mr.  Ward  makes  us 
understand  how  largely  these  slaves  were 
the  countrymen  and  the  kinsmen  of  their 
masters,  he  acquaints  us  with  the  details  of 
their  sufferings,  and  shows  us  how  these 
were  necessarily  involved  by  the  civiliza- 
tion and  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Both  had  to  pass  away  before 
the  slave  could  hope  for  freedom :  it  was 
from  Jesus  Christ  that  he  first  learned 
not  only  that  he  was  a  man.  but  that  he 
was  a  human  being,  with  a  soul  like  the 
brother  who  owned  and  tortured  and 
slew  him,  and  that  his  naked  and  branded 
and  dishonored  body  was  the  temple  of 
the  Almighty,  the  Ever- living:  it  was 
through  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  that 
the  ignoble  punishment  which  the  hea- 
then state  reserved  for  the  servile  out- 
cast and  the  base  mechanical  became  a 
sacrament. 

Mr.  Ward  tells  us  that  beginning  his 
work  with  the  obscure  resentment  of 
Christianity  which  too  many  friends  of 
labor  feel,  he  came  to  see  at  last  that  the 
founder  of  Christianity  was  the  first  wise 
friend  that  labor  ever  had.  and  that  in  his 
counsel  of  peaceful  means  is  the  only 
hope  that  labor  yet  has.  He  recounts, 
with  sympathy  that  thrills  and  fidelity 
that  agonizes,  the  story  of  the  servile 
Avars  in  the  ancient  republics,  in  which 
neither  the  fortitude  of  the  slaves  nor 
the  splendid  generalship  of  their  leaders 
availed,  and  which  all  ended  in  disas- 
ter, celebrated  by  their  triumphant  mas- 
ters with  cruelty  that  brought  the  count 
of  slaves  crucified  after  the  suppression 
of  their  several  rebellions  to  a  million 
in  all.     It  is  with  poetic  justice  rather 
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than  with  scientific  accuracy  that  Mr. 
Ward  speaks  of  these  revolts  as  strikes; 
but  he  is  strictly  right  in  warning  the 
working-- men  of  our  own  day  against 
violent  attempts  at  redressing  their 
wrongs.  "So  long  as  labor  still  obsti- 
nately refuses  to  vote  and  insists  upon 
rebellion,  continues  to  choose  the  iras- 
cible rather  than  the  diplomatic,  how 
can  it  be  otherwise  hoped  or  expected 
than  that  history  will  repeat  itself.'" 

We  have  no  great  objection  to  Mr. 
Ward's  poetic  justice  in  the  use  of  terms, 
for  the  servile  tradition  continues,  wheth- 
er the  workman  is  owned,  or  whether  he 
is  underpaid;  the  difference  between  the 
coal-miner  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  sil- 
ver-miner in  Attica,  is  probably  not  such 
as  would  fill  the  coal-miner  with  pride  if 
he  could  realize  it;  and  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  conditions  of  the  slaves  and 
the  free  laborers  whom  they  supplanted, 
tended  perilously  nearer  and  nearer  to 
each  other:  a  trifling  act,  a  trilling  debt, 
made  them  quickly  convertible,  in  spite 
of  all  the  societies  and  guilds  and  unions 
which  the  freemen  had  formed  for  their 
protection.  But  the  study  of  these  or- 
ganizations in  Mr.  Ward's  book  is  none 
the  less  interesting  because  of  tin1  sense  of 
their  immediate  futility  which  besets  the 
reader.  It  is  a  branch  of  historical  in- 
quiry worth  all  the  pains  Mr.  Ward  has 
bestowed  upon  it,  not  only  in  the  antipa- 
thetic and  mutilated  classic  histories,  but 
in  the  results  of  antiquarian  research  be- 
fore his  own,  and  those  yet  more  recon- 
dite documents,  the  tablets  and  mural  in- 
scriptions in  which  "the  short  and  sim- 
ple annals  of  the  poor"  survive  from 
those  far-off  days  to  ours.  It  is  well  for 
us  to  see  how  unbroken  is  the  tradition 
of  the  working-man's  efforts  at  self-help, 


and  to  learn  that  the  organizations  which 
most  people  vaguely  suppose  to  have 
arisen  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  their  ori- 
gin in  the  dawn  of  time,  before  "digni- 
fied" history  first  deigned  to  ignore  them. 
Their  story  under 

"The  glory  that  was  Greece, 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome," 

was  pretty  much  what  it  is  under  the 
creature  comfort  that  is  America:  they 
served  a  social  rather  than  an  economical 
purpose,  and  their  grudgingly  permitted 
existence  was  hedged  about  with  con- 
spiracy laws  that  reduced  their  action  in 
any  special  exigency  of  the  working-man 
to  .something  almost  burlesque.  This, 
too.  is  an  important  fact,  and  it  by  no 
means  invalidates  Mr.  Ward's  work  in 
developing  their  extent  in  the  ancient 
civilizations.  The  idea  of  the  brother- 
hood of  men  which  they  embodied  was 
that  which  Christ  erected  into  a  religion, 
and  which  remains  for  the  working  men 
to  erect,  when  they  will,  into  a  polity. 

It  would  be  natural  for  a  writer  who  had 
bestowed  so  much  study  upon  them  to  ex- 
aggerate their  proportions,  and  we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Ward  were  found 
to  have  done  this.  But  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  he  has  done  it.  while 
we  are  quite  ready  to  commend  his  book, 
with  all  its  errors  of  taste,  to  the  gentle 
reader.  The  gentler  the  reader,  the  bet- 
ter for  his  book,  we  should  fancy:  for 
there,  are  traits  of  it  that  will  appeal 
most  keenly  to  the  greatest  refinement,  if 
the  refinement  be  genuine.  Such  refine- 
ment will  not  object  even  to  the  typo- 
graphical rudeness  of  the  book,  which  in 
these  days  of  dandified  print  and  binding 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  got 
up  in  some  poor  little  country  newspaper 
otlice. 


Emi-rii  nf  Currant  €wAb. 


POLITICAL. 

/^VTTv  Record  is  (dosed  on  the  15tb  of  August. 
\_J  — President  Harrison  appointed  John  R. 
C.  Pitkin  to  be  Minister  to  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, August  3d. 

The  British  Royal  Grants  Bill,  alter  much 
debate,  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
August  5th. 

General  Boulanger  was  defeated  in  the  gen- 
feral  elections  bold  July  '29th  for  Councillor- 
General.  He  was  a  candidate  in  ninety-three 
cantons,  in  seventy  of  which  he  lost. 

The  trial  of  General  Boulanger  before  the 


High  Court  of  the  Senate  was  begun  August 
8th.  The  Court.  August  13th,  found  General 
Boulanger,  together  with  Count  Dillon  and 
Henri  Rochefort,  guilty  of  conspiracy  and  at- 
tempt at  treason.  They  were  condemned  to 
transportation  and  imprisonment  in  a  fortified 
place. 

All  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  upon 
the  Life  of  Dom  Pedro.  Emperor  of  Brazil,  July 
Kith,  by  a  Portuguese  claiming  to  be  a  member 
of  a  republican  association. 

The  Egyptian  troops,  under  General  Gren- 
fell.  won  a  decisive  battle,  with  slight  loss, 
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from  1  he  dervishes  nearToski,  August  3d.  The 
dervish  leader  Wad-el-N'Jumi  was  killed.  The 
dervisb  loss  was  1500  killed  and  wounded. 

An  insurrection  in  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands, for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  the  King, 
was  quelled  by  government  troops,  July  :50th. 

DISASTERS. 

July  16th. — Advices  received  from  Hong- 
Kong  of  a  flood  in  the  Chau  Pinges  and  Ping 
Yuen  districts,  .June  2d,  whereby  over  6000 
lives  were  lost. 

July  23cZ. — News  from  Hong-Kong  of  a  fire 
at  Ln  CI)  ow  j  lhOO  persons  killed. 

July  28th. — Reports  of  a  destructive  tl  I  in 

Southern  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Buko- 
viua.    Hundreds  of  lives  estimated  lost. 


OBITUARY. 

July  tlOlh. — In  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  Alex- 
ander Johnston,  LL.D.,  aged  forty  years. 

July  '31st. — In  Isles  of  Shoals,  Edward  H. 
Rollins,  ex-United  states  Senator,  aged  sixty- 
four  years.— In  Edinburgh,  Horatius  Bonar, 
D.D.,  aged  eighty  years. 

August  4th. — In  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
Rev.  George  Zabriskie  Gray,  D.D.,  aged  fifty- 
one  years.— In  Paris.  Felix  Pyat.  author  and 
dramatist,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 

August  — In  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Gen- 
eral Henry  Dupont,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

-Near  Naples,  Benedetto  Cairoli,  Italian 
statesman,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 

.In, /list  12/A. —  Near  Yonkers,  New  York,  Al- 
exander II.  Mott,  M.D.,  aged  sixty-three  years. 


George  Meredith 
than  any  writer  w 
may  be  true, 


jIIERE  appeals  to 
be  a  great  quan- 
tity of  conceit 
around,  especially 
concerning  wo- 
men. The  state- 
ment was  recently 
set  afloat  that  a 
well-known  lady 
had  admitted  that 
understands  women  better 
ho  has  preceded  him.  This 
it  may  lie  a  wily  statement 
to  again  throw  men  off  the  track;  at  any  rate 
it  contains  the  old  assumption  of  a  mystery, 
practically  insoluble,  about  the  gentler  sex. 
Women  generally  encourage  this  notion,  and 
men  by  their  gingerly  treatment  of  it  seem  to 
accept,  it.  But  is  it  well  founded,  is  there  any 
more  mystery  about  women  than  about  men? 
Is  the  feminine  nature  any  more  difficult  to  un- 
derstand than  the  masculine  nature?  Have  wo- 
men, conscious  of  inferior  strength,  woven  this 
notion  of  mystery  about  themselves  as  a  de- 
fence, or  have  men  simply  idealized  them  for 
fictitious  purposes  ?  To  recur  to  the  case  cited, 
is  there  any  evidence  that  Mr.  Meredith  un- 
derstands human  nature  as  exhibited  in  wo- 
men any  better  than  human  nature  in  men,  or 
is  more  consistent  in  the  production  of  one 
than  of  the  other  ? 

Historically  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace 


the  rise  of  this  notion  of  woman  as  an  enigma. 
The  savage  races  do  not  appear  to  have  it.  A 
woman  to  the  North  American  Indian  is  a  sim- 
ple affair,  dealt  with  without  circumlocutiou. 
In  the  Bible  records  there  is  not  much  mys- 
tery about  her;  there  are  many  tributes  to  her 
noble  qualities,  and  some  pretty  severe  and  un- 
complimentary things  are  said  about  her,  but 
there  is  little  affectation  of  not  understanding 
her.    She  may  be  a  prophetess,  or  a  consoler, 
or  a  snare,  but  she  is  no  more  "deceitful  and 
desperately  wicked  "  than  anybody  else.  There 
is  nothing  mysterious  about  her  first  recorded 
performance.     Eve  trusted  the  serpent,  and 
Adam  trusted  Eve.    The  mystery  was  in  the 
serpent.    There  is  no  evidence  that  the  ancient 
Egyptian  woman  was  more  difficult  to  com- 
prehend than  the  Egyptian  man.    They  were 
both  doubtless  wily,  as  highly  civilized  peo- 
ple are  apt  to  be;  the  "serpent  of  old  Nile" 
was  in  them  both.    Is  it  in  fact  till  we  come  to 
mediaeval  times,  and  the  chivalric  age,  that 
women  are  set  up  as  being  more  incomprehen- 
sible than  men  (    That  is.  less  logical,  more 
whimsical,  more  uncertain  in  their  mental  pro- 
cesses ?    The  playwriters  and  essayists  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  "work- 
ed" this  notion  continually.     They  always 
took  an  investigating  and  speculating  atti- 
tude toward  women,  that  fostered  the  conceit 
of  their  separateness  and  veiled  personality. 
Every  woman  was  supposed  to  be  playing  a 
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part  behind  a  mask.  Montaigne  is  always  in- 
vestigating woman  as  a  mystery.  It  is,  for 
instance,  a  mystery  lie  docs  not  relish  that, 
as  lie  says,  women  commonly  reserve!  the  pub- 
lication of  their  vehement  affections  for  their 
husbands  till  they  have  lost  them;  then  the 
woful  countenance  "  looks  not  so  much  back 
as  forward,  and  is  intended  rather  to  gel  a 
new  husband  than  to  lament  the  old."  And 
lie  tells  this  story:  "When  I  was  a  hoy, 
a  very  beautiful  ami  virtuous  lady  who  is  yet 
living,  and  the  widow  of  a  prince,  had,  1  know 
not  what,  more  ornament  in  her  dress  than 
our  laws  of  widowhood  will  well  allow,  w  inch 
being  reproached  witli  as  a  great  indecency, 
she  made  answer  1  that  it  was  because  she  was 
not  cultivating  more  friendships,  and  would 
never  marry  again.'"  This  cynical  view  of 
woman,  as  well  as  the  extravagantly  compli- 
mentary one  sometimes  taken  by  the  poets, 
was  based  upon  the  notion  that  woman  was 
an  unexplainable  being.  When  she  herself 
adopted  the  idea  is  uncertain. 

Of  course  all  this  has  a  very  practical  bear- 
ing upon  modern  life,  the  position  of  women 
in  it,  and  the  so-called  reforms.  If  woman  is 
so  different  from  man,  to  the  extent  of  being 
an  unexplainable  mystery,  sc  ience  ought  to  de- 
termine the  exact  state  of  the  ease,  and  ascer- 
tain if  there  is  any  remedy  for  it.  If  it  is 
only  a  literary  creation,  we  ought  to  know  it. 
Science  could  tell,  for  instance,  w  hether  there 
is  a  peculiarity  in  the  nervous  system,  any  com- 
plications in  the  nervous  centres,  by  which 
the  telegraphic  action  of  the  will  gets  crossed, 
so  that,  for  example,  in  reply  to  a  proposal  of 
marriage,  the  intended  "  Yes"  gets  delivered  as 
'•  No."  Is  it  true  that  the  mental  process  in 
one  sex  is  intuitive,  and  in  the  other  logical, 
with  every  Hid-:  necessary  and  visible?  Is  it 
true,  as  the  romancers  teach,  that  the  mind  in 
one  sex  acts  indirectly  and  in  the  other  direct- 
ly, or  is  this  indirect  process  only  characteris- 
tic of  exceptions  in  both  sexes?  Investiga- 
tion ought  to  find  this  out,  so  that  we  can  ad- 
just tin-  lit  occupations  for  both  sexes  on  a 
scientific  basis.  We  are  floundering  about 
now  in  a  sea  of  doubt.  As  society  becomes 
more  complicated,  women  w  ill  become  a  great- 
er and  greater  mystery,  or  rather  w  ill  be  re- 
garded so  by  themselves  and  be  treated  so  by 
men. 

Who  can  tell  how  much  this  notion  of  mys- 
tery in  the  sex  stands  in  the;  way  of  its  free 
advancement  all  along  the  line  '.  Suppose  the 
proposal  were  made  to  women  to  exchange 
being  mysterious  for  the  ballot  \  Would  they 
do  it  \  Or  have  they  a  sense  of  power  in  the 
possession  of  this  conceded  incomprehensi- 
bility that  they  would  not  lay  down  for  any 
visible  insignia  of  that  power?  And  if  the 
novelists  and  essayists  have  raised  a  mist 
about  the  sex,  w  hich  it  willingly  masquerades 
in,  is  it  not  time  that  the  scientists  should  de- 
termine whether  the  mystery  exists  in  nature 
or  only  in  the  imagination  ? 

Charles  Dudley  Waknek. 


FROM  THE  DIARY  OP  A  PHYSICIAN 

Ix  Baldwin  County,  Georgia,  there  lives  a 
venerable  negro,  William  Scot  I.  Scull  is 
known  among  his  color  as  "Dr.  Bill."  Wil- 
liam has  an  uncommonly  bright  mind  lor  an 
uneducated  negro,  and,  like  many  of  his  race, 
is  given  to  a  use  of  big  words.  Probably  I  bis 
is  the  natural  imitation  by  " Dr.  Bill "  of  the 
unintelligible  bad  Latin  language  of  the  sons 
of  JEsculapius.  Dr.  Bill  alw  ays  accompanies 
his  big  words  with  much  pompous  manner, 
and  a  knowing  self-gratulatory  look  of  con- 
scious wisdom  and  knowledge. 

Recently  a  colored  brother  thought  he  had 
torn  asunder  some  part  of  his  inner  gear.  I  >r. 
Bill  w  as  consulted,  and  prescribed  a  pill  com- 
pounded of  alum  and  resin. 

"What  am  dat  fur?"  asked  the  sable  sick, 
with  an  expression  of  vague  alarm. 

"Do  alum  will  draw  do  parts,  and  de  rosin 
will  make  tun  stick,"'  said  Dr.  Bill, his  face  in- 
dicative of  satisfaction  at  his  clever  diagnosis. 

When  the  patient  demurred,  Dr.  Bill  looked 
w  ise  and  knowing,  and  said,  solemnly,  "  Well, 
you  can  take  it  or  no;  but,  I  know  my  corre- 
spondence am  collect  in  dat  case." 

That  settled  it.  ami  the  sable  sick  swallow- 
ed the  rare  compound,  with  w  hat  effect,  this 
deponent  saith  not. 


WHAT  RUSSIANS  LAUGH  AT. 
Tin;  comic  journals  of  Russia  are  not  usual- 
ly remarkable  for  brilliancy,  the  hand  of  the 
censor  being  still  almost  as  heavy  upon  them 
as  in  (lie  days  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  of  whom 
a  Russian  lady  justly  remarked  to  me,  on  see- 
ing his  statue  uu lighted  upon  an  illumination 
night,  "That  is  only  fair,  lor  he  was  no  friend 
to  enlightenment."  But  every  now  and  then 
one  finds  in  them  a  few  tolerable  jokes  which 
the  following  are  samples: 

Buy  (struggling  in  lite  river).  "Help!  I'm 
drowning !" 

Max  (lifting  out  <i  do;/  which  has  just  been 
thrown  in).  "Excuse  me;  1  consider  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  Society  lor  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  I  have  already  done  all 
that  can  he  expected  of  me." 

BEGGAR.  "Pity  a  poor  woman,  madam.  I 
have  not  eaten  a  morsel  of  food  to-day." 

Lady.  "  Ah.  my  poor  creature,  we  all  have 
to  suffer  in  this  world.  /  have  just  been 
obliged  to  give  up  my  opera  box." 

Elderly  Gentleman.  "I  can  manage  this 

matter  for  you,  young  man,  but  it  will  cost 
you  a  hundred  rubles." 

Young  Officer.  "  All  right ;  here's  the  half 

of  a  hundred-ruble  bill  for  you,  and  as  soon  as 
you  get  the  thing  done  yon  shall  have  the  oth- 
er half." 

Eldkhly  (  Ikxti.emax  {shocked).  "  Good  Hea- 
ven !  so  young,  and  yet  so  artful!" 
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DROWNING  FISH. 

House-maid  (bringing  in  a  siring  of  wriggling  fish).  "Here's  some  fish,  mum,  that  the.  bye  has  just 
brought.    Fwhat  shall  I  do  wid  'em  to  kill  :em?" 

Mistiskss  [utterly  impractical).  "Oh.  the  poor  things!  Why.  they  must  be  alive!  Teil  Thomas  to  set 
a  bucket  of  water  and  drown  them.  I've  heard  that  drowning  causes  less  suffering  than  any  other 
way  of  killing." 


A  FLORENTINE  GARDEN. 
How  many  summer  suns  have  shone 

Upon  this  gem  of  garden  closes. 
With  all  its  jars  of  celadon, 

And  all  its  wealth  of  Tuscan  roses. 
On  tablet  or  on  pane  no  hand 

With  cunning  letters  has  recorded  ; 
Yet  he  who  seeks  this  dreamy  land 

Will  find  his  wanderings  rewarded. 

Here  citrons  lean  above  the  wall. 
And  tigs  grow  purple  in  September, 

Here  luscious-ripe  the  red  plums  fall- 
Each  bursting  globe  a  ruddy  ember; 

And  here,  inscribed  upon  a  seat. 
With  lichens  gray,  carved,  stained,  and  stony. 

Twined  in  a  love-knot,  will  he  meet 
A  "Paula"  and  a  "Giorgione." 

Who  were  they?  That  we  may  not  know  : 

Enough  thur  'neath  the  empyrean 
They  lived  and  loved,  lung,  long  ago. 

In  days  of  splendor  Medicean. 
No  doubt  they  saw  the  hours  creep  round 

The  silver  disc  of  yonder  dial. 
And  'neath  the  pleached  laurels  found 

A  shelter  safe  from  all  espial. 


In  still  word-pauses,  fondly  sweet — 

A  silence  known  to  fools  and  sages — 
Perchance  he  graved  upon  the  seat 

Their  names,  that  have  defied  the  ages; 
Traced  with  his  dagger,  jewel-bright, 

The  characters  we  yet  discover: 
Then  pledged  himself  her  valiant  knight. 

And  swore  himself  her  faithful  lover. 

Perchance  upon  his  speech  she  hung 

With  rapt  regard,  the  radiant  creature, 
And  answered  with  impassioned  tongue. 

Love  limned  on  every  flawless  feature! 
Mayhap  they  planned  the  future  out. 

As  young  troth-plighted  people  will  do; 
Of  course  he  satisfied  each  doubt. 

As  castle-building  suitors  still  do. 

And  were  they  wed  with  smiles  and  tears. 

Here  where  all  mortals  toil  and  grope  so? 
And  did  they  have  full  meed  of  years, 

And  pass  to  peaceful  graves?   We  hope  so! 
And  if  in  some  celestial  sphere 

Unto  their  angel  eyes  should  this  come. 
May  they  on  two  now  loving  here 

Breathe  down  a  tender  "Pax  vobiscum"/ 

Clinton  Scollard. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  BULLS. 

Evkry  one  knows  the  story  of  the  Irish 

baronet  who  boasted  that  it  was  '•  hereditary 

in  his  family  to  have  no  children,"  and  the 

Irish  duellist  who  offered  to  stand  six  paces 

nearer  his  adversary  tban  the  latter  did  to 

him.    lint  it  is  a  cruel  injustice  to  poor  Paddy 

to  speak  of  the  genuine  "bull"  as  something 

distinctly  Irish,  when  countless  examples  of 

the  same  kind  of  blunder,  not  a  whit  less 

startling,  are  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Milton 

himself  erred  as  grievously  as  any  one  in  this 

way  when  he  wrote  the  famous  passage, 

"Adam,  the  sroodliest  man  of  men  since  torn, 
Ht-i  sons— the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve." 

A  naval  despatch  of  last  century  from  the 
■west  coast  of  Africa  speaks  of  a  native  vessel 
which  was  "  entirely  manned  by  women/'  It 
was  a  Scotchman  who  described  a  very  square 
and  thickset  man  as  being  "just  as  broad  as 
he  was  narrow."  It  was  a  Scotchman  who.  at 
a  public  meeting,  gravely  propounded  a  scheme 
for  increasing  the  British  revenue  by  "laying 
the  dog  tax  on  cats."  It  was  an  Englishman 
who  said  of  Napoleon  that  he  might  have  been 
a  better  man  if  he  had  not  been  quite  so  bad. 
and  it  was  also  an  Englishman  who  declared 
that  the  best  way  to  walk  down  the  Thames 
to  London  was  to  go  in  a  boat. 

The  French  school-teacher  who.  in  a  fit  of 
rage,  threatened  to  send  all  his  pupils  to  the 
foot  of  the  class,  was  fully  equalled  by  the 
English  school-boy  who.  after  correctly  stating 
that  the  customary  mode  of  saluting  an  an- 
cient Persian  king  was  to  exclaim.  "O  king, 
live  forever!"'  added,  on  his  own  authority, 
"And  immediately  the  king  lived  forever."  But 
even  these  "prize  bulls"  are  completely  eclipsed 
by  others  which  have  come  within  the  range 
of  my  own  personal  experience.  I  have  seen 
in  an  English  provincial  newspaper  the  an- 
nouncement that  "  the  cabman  who  was  killed 
last  Thursday  is  dead."  I  once  heard  a  man 
speak  of  having  watched  a  haunted  house  till 
midnight,  "  expecting  every  moment  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  invisible  spirit " :  and  not  long  af- 
ter this  another  man  remarked  in  my  presence 
— alluding  to  his  own  sufferings  while  wedged 
in  a  crowd  at  the  door  of  a  concert  hall — that 
he  would  much  rather  walk  fifty  miles  than 
stand  five.    David  Kef.. 

A  SUITABLE  EPITAPH. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  the  epitaph  is  its  lack  of  veracity, 
but  it  is  perhaps  better  that  it  should  err  on 
the  side  of  kindliness  rather  than  wound  the 
living  by  a  brutal  truthfulness,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  inscription  written  for  the  tombstone  of 
a  lazy  man  by  one  who  knew  him  well :  "  Asleep 
{as  usual)." 

AX  INTERESTING  IMPROMPTU. 
Tins  rare  bit  of  inspiration  was  written  at 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  in  the  summer  of  1852, 
by  the  then  well-known  poet  John  G.  Saxe. 


A  beautiful  young  lady  asked  him  for  a  line 

in  his  autograph  for  remembrance'  sake,  when, 

tearing  off  the  blank  half  of  a  note  he  had 

just  read,  he  w  rote  : 

"My  dearest  Sarah. 

Sometimes  tax 

Your  sack  of  thoughts 
With  thoughts  of 

Saxe." 


A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ELOQUENCE. 

A  good  story  told  by  one  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  brethren  at  a  recent  eon  vent  ion 
is  as  follows:  "I  had  been  called  to  attend 
a  funeral  service  in  the  country."  he  said. 
"  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  day.  and  I  had  a  long 
ride  of  seven  miles  or  more  from  the  station. 
The  drive  was  made  in  an  open  buggy,  and 
though  I  tried  to  keep  the  conversation  going 
at  first,  I  soon  stopped  and  shivered,  and  I 
was  frozen  nearly  stiff  when  we  reached  the 
house.  We  entered  the  hall,  and  then  some- 
thing occurred  to  thaw  me  out.  As  I  took  off 
my  wraps,  one  of  the  deacons,  a  little  man  with 
a  solemn  voice,  came  to  me.  I  was  tall,  but  he 
pulled  me  down  to  him.  and  in  sepulchral 
tones  whispered  in  my  ear, '  I  thought'  (pause) 
'you  might  like  to  know'  (another  solemn 
pause)  'that  the  corpse'  (sigh)  'professed  re- 
ligion '  (enthusiastic  quickening) '  when  it  was 
twelve  years  old.'  Like  to  know  it?  Why. 
it  sent  a  genial  thrill  of  warmth  all  through 
my  icy  bones !  The  corpse  had  professed  re- 
ligion when  it  was  twelve  years  old!  You 
may  imagine  that  my  funeral  sermon  was  an 
eloquent  one." 

"As  eloquent  as  one  of  mine  once  was.  per- 
haps." said  another  clergyman.  "I  had  been 
a.sked  by  one  of  our  out-country  brethren  to 
take  part  in  a  service  at  his  church.  I  was  to 
preach  the  sermon,  and  came  prepared  with 
one  of  my  most  eloquent  ones.  Just  as  I  was 
mounting  the  pulpit  steps,  however,  the  pastor 
whispered  in  my  ear,  'I  thought  you  ought  to 
know  that  this  is  a  funeral  service.'  You  may 
imagine  my  feelings.  They  must  have  been 
something  like  Dr.  Depew's  when,  at  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  of  a  Western  college,  he 
found  himself  expected,  on  ten  minutes'  notice, 
to  deliver  the  historical  address.  However.  I 
had  a  little  time  to  collect  my  thoughts.  It 
was  a  memorial  service,  not  a  funeral,  and  I 
must  do  the  deceased  justice.  I  started,  and 
talked  my  best  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour:  then 
I  stepped  down.  As  I  did  so,  the  brother  who 
bad  informed  me  of  the  nature  of  the  service 
approached  again.  He  seemed  somewhat  em- 
barrassed, but  he  shook  my  hand  warmly. 

"  •  It  was  a  good  sermon,  sir,'  he  said. 

"  ■  Yes.*  I  replied :  for,  to  tell  yon  the  truth, 
I  thought  so  myself,  considering  the  circum- 
stances. 

••  •  It  was  a  good  sermon,'  he  repeated,  '  but 
—but — ' 

"  '  Well  V  I  asked. 

"'But  it  wasn't  a  brother  that  died:  it 
was  a  sister.'"  Charles  Fiske. 


THE  OLD.  OLD  STOHY. 

Arthur  Summerton  ("•••'  the  engagement  i»  broken).  "  And  this,  then,  is  the  end  of  all?" 
Mis-*  VVim.oxiohby.  "Oli  no;  only  t lit-  end  of  summer." 
Arthur  Summerton.  "You  are  flippant  ;  that  is  clear." 

Miss  VVilloughbt.  "Ah?  Then  why  did  you  take  me  seriously  when  I  promised  to  marry  you?" 
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THE  MEXIC 

ILITARY  tradi- 
iu  .Mexico.     The  race 

a  fighting  race.  Each 
of  the  several  p 

dantly  gratified.  The 
fighting  instinct  was 
manifested  to  a  better- 
purpose  in  the  gallant 
war  made  against 
Spain  between  the 
years  1810  and  1821. 
that  resulted  in  Mex- 
san  independence;  and  it  was  further 
nanifested,  together  with  something  akin 

0  the  ancient  division  of  the  people  into 
ival  tribes,  in  the  civil  wars  which  went 
n  almost  without  cessation  for  more  than 
alf  a  century  after  independence  was 
chieved. 

But  while  the  tribe  fighting  of  the  six- 
ienth  century  and  the  partisan  fighting 
f  the  nineteenth  century  gave  the  strong- 
It  proof  of  the  personal  bravery  of  the 
lexican  people,  they  gave  proof  also  of 
le  lack  of  that  national  instinct  of  co- 
esiveness  without  which  a  people  can- 
ot  become  great.  Cortes  effected  his 
ctraordinary  conquest  by  turning  to  his 
wn  advantage  the  rivalry  of  the  Mexican 
ibes;  the  American  army  of  invasion 
as  able  to  accomplish  its  series  of  vic- 
>ries  (that  no  right-minded  American 
in  contemplate  without  pain  and  coll- 
ision, so  greatly  did  they  do  violence  to 

1  sense  of  political  morality;  because 
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partisan  dissension  prevented  the  Mexican 
people  from  presenting  to  the  invaders  a 
solid  front:  and  partisan  feeling  went  so 
far  in  the  case  of  the  French  intervention, 
by  which  the  Archduke  Maximilian  was 
made  Emperor,  that  a  considerable  con- 
tingent of  Mexican  troops  fought  with  the 
French  against  their  own  countrymen. 

This  condition  of  internal  dissension 
now  happily  has  passed  away,  but  so 
recently  that  many  people  still  believe 
Mexico  to  be  the  prey  to  factional  wars. 
It  is  unfair,  however,  to  blame  the  Mex- 
icans because  they  have  worked  out  their 
salvation  slowly.     For  three  centuries 
they  suffered   the  cruel   oppression  of 
Spain,  and  for  the  last  of  these  three  cen- 
turies they  were  most  grievously  priest- 
ridden.     Threescore  years  of  political 
fermentation  was  not  an  unduly  long 
time  in  which  to  clear  away  three  hum 
dred  years'  accumulation  of  political  im- 
purities.   Our  own  period  of  severe  op- 
pression under  English  rule  lasted  for  less 
than  a  century,  but  thirteen  very  turbu- 
lent years  elapsed  between  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  in  1776  and  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  1789.    What  might  have  come 
to  the  United  States  under  a  ruler  less 
unselfish  than  Washington  is  shown  not 
only  in  the  histories  of  every  one  of  the 
Spanish-American  republics,  but  also  in 
the  history  of  France.    The  crime  of  long- 
continued  misgovernment  is  not  easily 
atoned  for,  and  no  matter  how  thorough- 
ly it  may  be  expiated,  it  leaves  a  lon«-- 
lasting  stain. 

The  three  men  who  have  most  decided- 
ly and  most  beneficially  moulded  the  af- 
fairs of  Mexico  have  been  :  Hidalgo,  who 
led  the  revolt  against  Spain  ;  Juarez,'  who 
led  the  movement  that  culminated  in  the 
establishment  of  a  liberal  constitutional 
republic:  and  Diaz,  who  has  made  this 
constitutional  republic  a  practical  work- 
Brothers.   All  rightts  reserved. 
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ing  success.  Any  student  of  history  will 
understand  that,  in  this  scheme  of  work 
1  >iaz  has  performed  the  most  difficult  part. 
Hidalgo  and  Juarez  had  to  operate  with, 
and  at  the  same  time  were  sustained  by. 
an  excited  popular  sentiment  that  needed 
only  direction  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
work  in  hand,  for  each  was  a  leader  in  a 
profoundly  popular  cause.  In  the  case 
of  Diaz  precisely  the  reverse  of  this  en- 
couraging condition  of  affairs  has  obtain- 
ed. His  work  has  been  the  more  difficult 
one  of  soothing-  a  people  excited  by  more 


than  half  a  century  of  civil  warfare,  of 
establishing  wholesome  but  irksome  re- 
straints by  enforcing  obedience  to  laws 
which  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
younger  men  of  Mexico  practically  were 
unknown,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has 
been  forced  to  solve  a,  problem  in  political 
finance  that  a  man  bred  a  statesman  and 
financier,  still  more  a  man  bred  simply  a 
soldier,  very  well  might  have  regarded  as 
hopelessly  insoluble.  A  great  part  of  this 
most  difficult  task,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
able  men  whom  he  has  drawn  around  him 
as  counsellors,  he  already  lias  accomplish- 
ed, and  w  hat  remains  to  be  done  almost 
w  ill  come  of  itself  from  the  sheer  momen- 
tum of  the  reforms  which  he  has  set  in 
motion,  and  from  the  long-continued  pe- 
riod during  which  he  has  secured  to  the 
country  the  blessing  of  profound  peace. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  revolt  of  1S10 
the  men  of  Mexico  now  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  of  age— the  class  that, 
being  fullest  of  mental  and  physical  en- 
ergy, is  the  actual  motive  power  in  all 
countries  —  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
vent  their  energies  in  other  than  peaceful 
ways,  and  so  have  acquired  substantial 
interests,  the  desire  to  protect  which  is  the 
best  possible  guarantee  against  further 
civil  war.  This  wholesome  diversion  of 
the  energies  of  the  country  into  chan- 
nels of  productive  industry — at  once  lead- 
ing to  and  stimulated  by  the  construction 
of  an  extended  system  of  railway  that  has 
developed  abundant  resources  of  wealth 
heretofore  latent,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  has  consolidated  many  scattered 
communities — has  resulted  in  giving  to 
the  republic  a  moral  and  linancial  stabil- 
ity and  a  national  strength  such  as  it 
never  until  now  has  enjoyed. 

I  have  no  desire  to  make  of  this  paper 
a  political  essay,  but  so  much  of  the  po- 
litical history  of  Mexico  as  is  outlined 
above  is  necessary  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Mexican  army  has  been  organized. 
It  is  obvious  from  the  facts  stated  that  at 
no  point  of  time  bet  ween  the  achievement 
of  independence  and  a  period  not  twenty 
years  past  could  an  article  treating  of  the 
Mexican  army  have  been  written,  for  the 
reason  that  while  each  of  the  many  gov- 
ernments always  has  had  an  army,  there 
always  has  existed  at  the  same  time  at  least 
one  other  army  in  Mexico  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  Mexicans.  That  now,  as  for 
several  years  past,  the  Mexican  army  can 
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be  spoken  of  confidently  is  peril aps  the 
best  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  peace 
that  President  Diaz  has  secured  to  this 
long  war  vexed  land:  and  not  the  least 
creditable  part  of  what  he  has  accom- 
plished for  the  good  of  the  country  at 
arge  is  that  out  of  very  unpromising 
Materials  he  has  created  an  orderly,  well- 
lisciplined.  trustworthy  military  force, 
hat  has  been  used  solely  to  maintain  the 
lower  of  the  constitutional  government 
ry  enforciug  obedience  to  constitutional 

LIWS. 


The  Mexican  army  con- 
ists  of  three  grand  divis- 
nis.  known  as  the  Perma- 
ent  Army,  the  Reserve 
f  the  Permanent  Army, 
nd  the  General  Reserve, 
)gether  constituting  nom- 
uilly  a   force  of  about 
JO,  000    infantry,  26,000 
ivalry,  and  4000  artillery 
-in  all  about  160.000  men. 
he  Permanent  Army,  the 
Fective  force  actually  in 
rvice  and  ready  for  im- 
ediate  use,  is  made  up  of 
)out  40.000  men  of  all 
'ins.  and   is  distributed 
rough  the  eleven  depart  - 
ents  into  which,  for  mili- 
ry  purposes,  the  republic 
divided.  Of  these,  2(5.000 
e  infantry,  8000  are  cav- 
ry,  and  the  remainder 
e  attached  to  the  engi- 
ers,    artillery,  general 
id   medical    staffs,  the 
ilitary  schools,  and  the 
inufactories  of  material 
war. 

The  armament  of  this 
rce,  excepting  in  the 
itter  of  field  artillery,  of 
lich  the  supply  is  short, 
excellent.  The  field  bat- 
ies  in  service  consist  of 
aut  forty  small  cannon 
'  mms.  calj  of  the  Bauye 
)e,  and  in  addition  to 
;se  a  number  of  old  brass 
as,  also  of  small  size,  is 
lilable  for  the  artillery 
erve.  The  shortness  of 
!  supply  in  this  arm  of 
!  service  is  being  re- 
red  as  rapidly  as  possi- 


ble by  the  manufacture  of  additional 
guns  at  the  national  foundry.  For  (h  aw- 
ing the  field  batteries  mules  are  used  in 
preference  to  horses,  because  they  are  be- 
lieved to  be.  under  the  climatic  conditions 
of  Mexico,  better  adapted  to  draught  pur- 
poses; but  it  is  probable  that  this  advan- 
tage is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
known  unmanageableness  of  mules  under 
tire.  The  artillerymen  are  armed  with 
Remington  carbines  (cal.  50),  and  the 
same  arm.  in  addition  to  the  sabre,  is  car- 
ried by  the  cavalrymen.    The  cavalry 
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horses,  excepting  the  handsome  mounts 
of  the  officers,  are  small  animals  of  na- 
tive breed,  as  tough  and  as  wiry  as  the 
men  who  ride  them,  and  as  capable  of  en- 
during- enormous  inarches  on  a  scant  sup- 
ply of  water  and  food.  The  infantry  is 
armed  with  Remington  rifles  (cal.  43).  In 
all  arms  of  the  service  the  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  carry  Colt's 
seven-shot  revolvers. 

Tbe  disposition  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration in  military  matters  is  eminently 
progressive,  and  measures  already  have 
been  taken  to  replace  the  Remington  rifles 
and  carbines  with  an  automatic  breech- 
loader invented  by  an  officer  of  the  en- 
gineers. The  new  arm  will  be  manufac- 
tured by  the  government  in  its  well-ap- 
pointed national  armory  (Fabriea  de  Ar- 
mas) in  the  City  of  Mexico.  At  the  na- 
tional foundry,  near  Chapultepec.  the  gov- 
ernment manufactures,  as  stated  above, 
the  guns  used  by  the  artillery  corps:  and 
in  the  national  powder-mill  the  ammu- 
nition for  the  use  of  the  army  is  prepared. 
All  of  these  establishments  are  organized 
upon  a  military  basis,  and  the  workmen 
employed  in  them  are  carried  on  the  army 
rolls. 

By  the  Constitution  of  1857  the  general- 
in-chief  of  the  army  is  the  President  of 
the  republic;  but  the  actual  service  usu- 
ally is  carried  on  by  a  general  of  divi- 
sion holding  the  cabinet  position  of  Min- 


ister of  War.  and  to  his  person  is  attached 
the  general  staff.  The  sub  commands  of 
departments  and  military  posts  are  held 
by  Ave  generals  of  division  and  twenty- 
two  generals  of  brigade,  and  five  generals 
of  division  and  sixteen  generals  of  brigade 
are  carried  on  the  army  lists  of  the  re- 
serves. 

At  present  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  are  graduates  of  the 
national  Military  College  at  Chapultepec, 
where  about  three  hundred  cadets  con- 
stantly are  in  training,  and  whence  about 
sixty  officers  are  graduated  annually.  The 
course  pursued  here  is  similar  to  that  at 
West  Point;  and  the  gradual  retirement 
of  the  older  officers,  combined  with  this 
constant  addition  of  young-  officers  who 
have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  of  modern  military 
theories,  is  having  a  very  marked  effect 
in  raising  the  moral  tone  of  the  army 
and  in  increasing  its  practical  efficiency. 
The  cadets,  as  a  rule,  are  drawn  from 
the  upper  classes  of  Mexican  society,  but 
among  them — and  this  is  a  very  prom- 
ising element  in  the  new  army — are  a 
number  of  young  fellows  whose  brown  or 
brownish  skins  show  their  native  Ind- 
ian blood.  It  is  a  notable  and  hopeful 
fact  that  the  native  Indians  more  and 
more  are  coming  to  the  front  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  own  country.  Juarez, 
who.  all  things  considered,  was  the  great- 
est statesman  that  Mexico  as  yet  has  pro- 
duced, was  an  Indian  of  the  pure  blood,  aud 
President  Diaz  owes  in  part  to  his  dash  of 
this  fine  strain  his  patient  resolution  and 
his  steady  courage  in  contending  with 
great  difficulties.  The  presence  of  these 
brown-faced  lads  among  the  cadets,  and 
of  brown-faced  men  in  the  national  Con- 
gress and  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  government,  is  a  sign  of  healthy  na- 
tional growth,  of  which  the  importance 
scarcely  can  be  overestimated.  As  a 
whole,  the  cadet  battalion  presents  a  fine 
soldierly  appearance:  and  the  individual 
cadet,  as  seen  on  the  streets  of  the  City  of 
Mexico  on  Sundays  and  feast-days,  -when 
off  from  Chapultepec  on  all-day  leave,  is 
as  well  set-up.  soldierly  a  young  fellow  as 
is  to  be  found  anywhere.  And  even  the 
"  cocky ness"  of  these  spruce  lads  in  their 
handsome  uniforms,  "while  likely  to  make 
an  old  soldier  smile  a  little  in  a  kindly 
way.  is  a  sign  of  proper  pride  in  an  hon- 
orable profession  that  an  old  soldier  best 
appreciates  and   is  least  disposed  seri- 
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ously  to  condemn.  Pride  in  the  uniform 
means  pride  in  the  service,  and  is  a  sign 
that  when  the  time  comes  for  fighting, 
neither  the  uniform  nor  the  service  will 
he  disgraced.  The  Chapultepec  boys  have 
gallant  traditions  to  sustain  them,  for  in 
the  time  of  the  American  invasion  they 
bore  a  brave  part  in  defending  the  hill  on 
which  their  college  stands  against  the 
assault  of  Scott's  army.  At  the  base  of 
the  hill  a  monument  fittingly  commem- 
orates the  heroism  of  these  young  soldiers, 
and  eloquently  exhibits  how  well  they 
fought  by  the  long  list  of  names  graven 
upon  it  of  those  who  that  day  died.  Al- 
together, the  Military  College  is  an  insti- 
tution of  which  the  Mexicans,  in  the  army 
and  out  of  it,  are  justly  proud;  for  both 
in  its  processes  and  in  its  results  it  is  high- 
ly creditable  to  the  nation  at  large.  An 
important  adjunct  to  the  college,  recent- 
ly established,  is  the  artillery  school,  in 
which  officers  of  that  arm  take  a  post- 
graduate course,  and  to  which  officers  in 
the  service  are  detailed  for  instruction. 


The  rank  and  file  of  the  army  for  the 
most  part  is  drawn  from  the  lowest  class- 
es. For  many  years  past  the  highly  ob- 
jectionable custom  has  prevailed  of  draft- 
ing into  the  service  various  sorts  of  crim- 
inals, and  the  strong  effort  that  President 
Diaz  is  making  to  put  an  end  to  a  custom 
so  demoralizing  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mendable of  his  many  army  reforms.  The 
practical  effect  of  making  the  army  more 
or  less  a  penal  establishment  is  to  keep 
good  men  out  of  it,  Avhile  the  convict  sol- 
diers are  prompt  to  desert  whenever  oc- 
casion offers,  and  by  their  example  to 
make  desertions  frequent.  Sometimes  a 
rather  humorous  ingenuity  is  shown  in 
slipping  out  of  the  military  bondage.  In 
Monterey,  one  rainy  night  in  March,  1883, 
more  than  a  score  of  men  belonging  to  a 
regiment  drawn  up  at  the  railway  station, 
in  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  President, 
succeeded  in  getting  away  by  the  device 
of  placing  their  caps  on  the  butts  of 
their  muskets,  and  sticking  the  muskets, 
bayonet  down,  in   the  ground  in  their 
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blaces  in  the  ranks.  By  the  uncertain 
torch-light  the  platoons  seemed  un- 
broken, and  it  was  only  when  the  order 
to  march  was  given,  and  the  regiment 
moved  away  and  left  the  cap-bearing  nnis 
kets  standing  scattered  over  the  ground, 
that  the  ollicers  perceived  the  trick  which 
had  been  played  upon  them. 

Recapturing  a  deserter  is  anything  but 
an  easy  matter,  for  the  common  people 
invariably  assist  him  to  escape,  giving  him 
refuge  in  hiding  and  most  generously  ly- 
ing about  his  whereabouts,  arid  his  own 
comrades  are  not  especially  zealous  in  their 
efforts  to  recapture  him.  The  burden  of 
the  chase  usually  rests  upon  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  detail,  and  he  frequently 
has  experiences  of  a  sort  much  more  ex- 
citing than  pleasing.  T  knew  a  young 
lieutenant,  but  recently  graduated  from 
Chapultepec,  and  all  unused  to  military 
ways — a  very  natty  little  officer,  whose 
handsome  uniform  was  a  source  of  great 
pride  and  a  matter  of  great  care  to  him 
— who  was  so  mauled  and  tumbled  by  the 
big  wife  of  the  deserter  for  whom  he  was 
searching  that  but  for  the  laughing  in- 
terference in  his  behalf  of  his  own  men 
he  very  well  might  have  been  shaken  to 
death  by  her.  He  came  back  to  barracks 
with  a  badly  scratched  face,  some  rather 
serious  bruises,  and  his  beloved  uniform 
in  a  very  shocking  condition;  and  what 
was  still  worse,  he  came  back  without  the 
deserter. 

On  another  occasion  I  had  a  more  close- 
ly personal  experience  of  this  phase  of 
army  life  in  Mexico.  I  had  hired  a  lad 
of  twenty  or  thereabouts  as  man-of-all- 
work — to  help  with  the  cooking,  and  wash 
dishes,  and  do  the  chamber-work,  and  run 
errands,  and  otherwise  to  make  himself 
useful  as  occasion  required;  for  in  such 
multifarious  ways  are  men-servants  in 
Mexico  employed,  f  was  much  pleased 
with  my  capture,  for  Telesforo  was  a  plea- 
pint,  good-natured  boy,  and  willing  to  a 
degree.  But  we  soon  found  an  exception 
to  his  willingness  in  his  strong  objection 
to  being  sent  out  of  the  house.  To  our 
surprise,  each  time  that  we  wanted  to  send 
him  into  the  streets  he  developed  sudden- 
ly a  pain  in  his  inside,  from  which  he  re- 
covered with  astonishing  rapidity  when 
one  of  the  other  servants  had  been  sent  in 
his  place.  And  he  had  an  anxious  manner, 
and  a  habit  of  instantly  absenting  himself 
when  anybody  knocked  at  the  outer  door, 
that  also  struck  us  as  queer.    Our  surprise 
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did  not  last  a  great  while, for  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  second  day  that  Telesforo  Avas  in 
our  employ  I  was  summoned  to  an  inter- 
view with  a  polite  young  lieutenant,  who 
courteously  apologized  for  being  com- 
pelled to  disarrange  our  domestic  affairs 
by  taking  our  servant  back  to  the  barrack 
where  he  belonged.  And  away  Telesforo 
went,  a  pitiably  forlorn  object,  guarded 
by  four  grinning  soldiers  with  bared  bayo- 
nets, and  with  the  polite  lieutenant — very 
much  pleased  with  himself  for  having  ef- 
fected the  capture— jauntily  bringing  up 
the  rear. 
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In  order  to  lessen  the  incentive  to  de- 
sertion, it  lias  been  customary  to  send  the 
men,  whether  enlisted  or  sentenced  to 
army  service,  to  parts  of  the  country  dis- 
tant from  their  own  homes.  And  since 
this  class  of  men  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
military  organization,  the  custom  that  ob- 
tains of  garrisoning  mainly  with  convict 
soldiers  the  unhealthy  posts  in  the  hot 
lands  is  one  to  be  commended.  To  a  na- 
tive of  the  Plateau  the  summer  climate  of 
the  coast  is  al most  sure  to  bring  dangerous 
sickness. and  very  often  death.  It  is  sound 
economy,  therefore,  that  prompts  the  for- 
mation of  these  garrisons — which  neces- 
sarily must  be  maintained — of  material 
that  the  country  is  the  better  for  losing. 

But  while  the  army  is,  and  probably 
for  some  time  longer  will  continue  to  be, 
tinctured  with  this  unwholesome  element 
(for  the  pending  reform  cannot  be  effect- 
ed quickly),  the  mass  of  the  rank  and  file 
constitutes  a  creditable  body  of  troops. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  enlisted  men 
are  of  the  primitive  Mexican  stock,  whose 
good-natured  brown  faces  show  their  free- 
dom from  mixture  with  the  race  of  their 
Spanish  conquerors.  They  are  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  men  who  fought  under  Cortes, 
who  helped  Nufio  de  Guzman  to  conquer 
Panuco,  Jalisco,  and  Michoacan,  who 
served  with  Alvarado  in  his  campaign  in 
Guatemala,  and  who  followed  this  same 
captain  in  his  unlucky  expedition  to  No- 
chistlan,  where  he  met  his  death.  And 
they  have  the  same  soldierly  qualities  of 
obedience  and  bravery  now  that  their  an- 
cestors bad  t  hen.  They  are  capital  fight- 
ers, especially  in  short  sharp  work  that 
can  be  carried  through  with  a  rush  and  a 
hurrah.  Moreover,  in  their  many  stren- 
uous battles  with  the  trained  French 
troops  they  gained  a  steadiness,  a  cool- 
ness under  fire,  and  a  resoluteness  in  de- 
feat as  well  as  in  victory  which,  having 
now  become  by  tradition  and  training 
characteristic  of  the  army  as  a  whole,  has 
added  vastly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Mexican  troops  as  a  warlike  force.  As 
to  their  capacity  for  forced  marches,  and 
their  wiry  strength  on  short  supplies  of 
food  anil  water,  they  are  not  surpassed  by 
a  ny  t  roops  in  the  world,  and  in  endurance 
of  this  sort  they  are  very  far  superior  to 
the  soldiers  of  North  America  and  Eur<  >pe. 

In  the  case  of  the  rank  and  file  com- 
paratively lilt  le  attention  is  paid  to  set-up 
or  to  minorpoints  of  discipline.  Even  in 
front  of  the  National  Palace  the  sentries 


on  duty  march  up  and  down  their  beats 
in  a  slipshod  fashion,  while  the  relief  loll 
about  on  the  stone  benches  smoking  ciga- 
rettes and  otherwise  making  themselves 
comfortable.  Doubtless  the  practical  im- 
possibility of  keeping  up  any  show  of 
smartness  in  brown  linen  blouse  and 
trousers — which,  with  leather  sandals  (the 
best  foot-gear  ever  devised  for  march- 
ing),constitutes  the  undress  uniform — has 
much  to  do  with  the  general  carelessness 
that  apparently  is  suffered  to  go  unre- 
buked. 

But  on  dress  parade  these  same  easy- 
going soldiers  present  a  very  creditable 
appearance.  Indeed,  I  never  saw  any- 
where a  more  soldierly  body  of  men  than 
the  force  that  marched  in  review  past  the 
President  on  the  5th  of  May.  1885.  At 
this  time  differences  with  Guatemala, 
growingout  of  the  interminable  boundary 
dispute,  threatened  war,  and  rumors  also 
were  flying  about  that  a  certain  prominent 
general  contemplated  trying  his  hand  at 
getting  up  a  revolution.  Whatever  may 
have  been  its  purpose,  the  government  at 
this  time  assembled  in  and  around  the 
City  of  Mexico  an  army  of  20,000  men  of 
all  arms,  and  on  the  Fifth  of  May — one 
of  the  two  great  national  holidays — this 
force,  splendidly  armed  and  equipped,  was 
paraded  through  the  streets  of  the  capi- 
tal. The  linen  uniforms  were  replaced 
by  handsome  suits  of  blue  cloth,  and  the 
sandals  by  leather  shoes,  in  which  the 
men  walked  gingerly;  the  accoutrements 
and  arms  were  in  fine  form  ;  and  the  men, 
massed  in  broad  columns,  bore  themselves 
in  as  soldierly  a  fashion  as  the  most  rigid 
disciplinarian  could  desire.  There  was, 
moreover,  a  prompt,  business-like  air  about 
the  demonstration  that  produced  an  effect 
very  unlike  that  of  an  ordinary  parade  or 
review.  The  marching  pace  of  the  infan- 
try was  almost  a  double-quick ;  the  cavalry 
frequently  moved  at  a  trot ;  and  some  of  the 
batteries — a  break  in  the  procession  giv- 
ing them  the  opportunity — dashed  by  at  a 
gallop.  So  rapid  was  the  movement  that 
the  entire  force  swept  past  the  reviewing 
stand  in  but  a  little  more  than  two  hours 
— suggesting  possibilities  of  quick  evolu- 
tion in  the  field  and  of  rapid  concentra- 
tion at  any  given  point  that  must  have 
been  decidedly  disheartening  to  any  in- 
tending; revolutionists  (supposing  that  a 
revolution  was  contemplated)  who  were 
on  hand  to  witness  this  instructive  object- 
lesson.     And  it  is  certain  that,  after  so 
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salutary  a  display  of  a  national  army 
abundantly  strong-  enough  to  crush  in- 
stantly any  attempt  to  overthrow  the  con- 
stitutional government,  the  flying  rumors 
in  regard  to  a  mutinous  outbi-eak  very 
suddenly  died  away. 

A  serious  difficulty  under  which  the 
army  labors  is  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
baggage  train.  This  is  a  matter  of  less 
importance  than  it  would  be  to  an  army 
composed  of  North  American  or  European 
soldiers:  for  the  Mexican  soldiers  belong 
to  a  race  that  is  famous  for  its  burden- 
bearing  capacity,  and  their  camp  equip- 
ment is  exceedingly  light,  for  the  lower 
classes  practically  know  nothing  of  per- 
sonal comfort,  and  the  common  soldiers, 
drawn  from  these  classes,  carry  very  scant 
kits.    In  barracks  the  men  sleep  curled  up 


in  their  blankets  on 
the  floor ;  on  the 
march  they  think 
that  they  are  doing 
very  well  if  they 
can  get  two  rations  a 
day  of  boiled  beans, 
and  they  can  sleep 
at  night  on  any- 
thing. As  the  offi- 
cers also  go  in  light 
marching  order,  the 
actual  amount  of 
baggage  to  be  car- 
ried relatively  is 
small,  yet  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  pack  men 
and  horses  so  heavi- 
ly as  greatly  to  re- 
tard the  movement 
of  troops.  In  the 
case  of  war  this  lack 
of  adequate  means 
of  transportation 
undoubtedly  would 
be  severely  felt ;  but 
in  the  routine  of  the 
service,  in  the  mere 
changing  of  garri- 
sons, it  is  a  matter 
of  no  especial  conse- 
quence, and  is  of  less 
consequence  now 
than  it  was  before 
the  days  of  rail- 
roads, for  every  im- 
portant city  in  Mex- 
ico, excepting  Oaja- 
ca.  Durango.  and 
the  ports  of  the 
west  coast,  now  is  connected  with  the 
capital  by  rail. 

Even  the  women  who  follow  the  army 
— more  in  proportion  than  the  rules  of 
our  service  allow — are  no  great  sufferers 
by  the  lack  of  baggage  wagons,  for  a  Mex- 
ican woman  usually  can  walk  with  the 
stride  and  the  strength  of  a  man.  The 
presence  of  the  women  and  a  sprinkling 
of  children  about  the  camps  and  barracks 
adds  a  picturesque  feature  to  the  army 
life,  and  the  sight  of  comfortable  little 
groups  deeply  interested  in  cooking  pro- 
cesses frequently  gives  an  exotic  air  of 
homeliness  to  most  unhome-like  surrou  nd- 
ings.  Like  the  men.  the  women  take  the 
discomforts  of  the  service  with  the  philo- 
sophical cheerfulness  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  race  whence  they  are  sprung,  and 
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indeed  they  encounter  little  more  of  hard- 
ship in  following  the  army  than  they  do 
in  remaining  in  their  homes,  and  they 
are  sun-  as  they  are  not  sure  in  their 
own  homes    of  a  sufficient  supply  of  Food. 

Since  he  must  carry  Ins  belongings  <>n 
his  ow  n  back  or  on  the  back  of  his  horse, 
arid  since  l>o!,li  of  these  already  are  suf- 
ficiently burdened,  the  temptation  to  the 
common  soldier  to  increase  his  kit  is  not 
strong;  and  even  should  he  be  disposed  to 
provide  himself  with  additional  comforts, 
the  limits  of  Ids  pay  would  be  reached 
before  he  had  greatly  enlarged  Ids  outfit. 
The  nominal  pay  of  enlisted  men  in  the 
infantry  is  four  rentes  (a  real  equalling 
about  nine  cents  of  our  money)  a  day, 
but  they  actually  receive  only  two  and  a 
half  rentes,  the  remainder  being  reserved 
in  I  lie  battal ion  fund  until  the  termination 
of  the  period  of  enlistment.  Enlisted 
men  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery  nomi- 
nally receive  five  rentes  a  day,  and  actu 


ally  receive  three  and  a  half.  As  all  pay- 
ments are  made  in  silver,  the  paymaster's 
cart,  drawn  by  a  string  of  mules,  usually 
is  as  heavy  as  an  ammunition  wagon. 

A  very  important  subdivision  of  the 
army  is  the  gendarmeria,  a  force  charged 

with  certain  classes  of  police  duties,  of 
which  the  most-  responsible  is  that  of 
keeping  the  highways  clem-  of  robbers. 
The  section  especially  employed  as  a  road 
guard  is  known  as  the  Rurales,  and  is  by 
all  odds  the  most,  picturesque, and  in  some 
respects  is  the  most  meritorious,  body  of 
troops  in  the  Mexican  service.  The  begixn 
nine- of  t  his  famous  corps  was  in  the  time 
of  Santa,  Anna,  when  General  Lagardj 
organized  a,  troop  of  ranchmen  that  was 
known  popularly  because  of  t he  rniichc- 
ro  dress  of  leather  that  its  members  wore 
as  the  Cuerados.  On  the  fall  of  Santa 
Anna  the  Cuerados  took-  to  the  road,  and 
were  such  successful  highwaymen  that 

they  presently  were  eiven,  because;  of  the 
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lavish  ornamentation  of  silver  upon  their 
leather  garments,  the  new  nickname  of 
the  Plateados.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
organization  were  in  the  mountain  of  the 
Malinche,  near  Puebla,  and  its  members 
very  diligently  worked  t lie  highway  be- 
tween the  capital  and  Vera  Cruz.  Nor 
must  these  highwaymen  be  classed  with 
ordinary  vulgar  robbers.  The  conditions 
of  the  country  at  this  period  were  such  that 
hundreds  of  men  had  no  choice  between 
starving  and  stealing,  and  the  Plateados 
conducted  their  irregular  business  in  a 
chivalrous  fashion,  and  frequently  mani- 
fested a  generosity  in  their  treatment  of 
the  travellers  who  fell  into  their  hands 
quite  worthy  of  the  gallant  traditions  of 
Sherwood  Forest  and  of  the  courteous 
customs  of  Robin  Hood. 

In  Comonfort's  time  the  good  thought 
was  acted  upon  of  turning  the  Plateados 
from  road  robbers  into  road  guards,  and 
the  rather  startling  proposal  was  found 
to  work  out  admirably  in  practice.  The 
corps  was  organized,  and  still  is  main- 
tained—being now  about  4000  strong — 
upon  a  footing  unlike  that  of  any  other 
section  of  the  army.  Each  man  provides 
his  own  horse  and  equipment  (excepting 
his  arms),  and  is  paid  ten  reales  a  day. 
out  of  which  he  provides  rations  for  him- 
self and  forage  for  his  horse.  The  men 
are  armed  with  sabre,  carbine,  and  re- 
volver, and  have  a  service  uniform  of 
brown  linen  blouse  and  trousers,  though 
this  is  worn  less  often  than  the  regular 


ranchero  dress  of  jacket  and  trousers  of 
soft-dressed  brown  leather.  The  dress 
uniform  is  the  ranchero  costume  glori- 
fied— the  leather  jacket  and  trousers  load- 
ed down  with  silver  buttons  and  silver 
embroidery,  and  the  wide  felt  hat  richly 
trimmed  with  silver  or  even  with  gold. 
The  mountings  of  the  saddles  and  bridles 
are  of  silver,  and  frequently  silver  stir- 
rups match  the  rider's  heavy  silver  spurs. 
On  dress  parade  the  horses  wear  hous- 
ings of  tooled  and  embroidered  leather, 
and  each  man  carries  at  the  pommel  of 
his  saddle  a  light  horse-hair  lariat,  and 
strapped  fast  to  the  can  tie  a  crimson 
blanket.  The  horses  are  by  far  the 
finest,  excepting  officers'  mounts,  in  the 
service,  and  are  so  greatly  beloved  and 
so  affectionately  cared  for  that  they  sel- 
dom get  out  of  condition,  while  on  re- 
view they  positively  shine.  The  men  are 
magnificent  fellows,  fully  looking  the 
dare-devils  that  they  actually  are. 

The  other  important  subdivisions  of  the 
army  are  the  contraresguardo.  or  custom- 
house guard,  mainly  employed  to  police 
the  northern  and  northeastern  frontier; 
the  scientific  corps,  having  charge  of  the 
National  Observatory  and  the  topograph- 
ical survey:  and  the  medical  corps,  that 
includes  regimental  surgeons. and  that  has 
charge  of  the  several  military  hospitals. 

As  is  the  case  with  our  own  army,  the 
normal  condition  of  the  Mexican  army  is 
that  of  a  national  police  force.  It  is  also, 
like  our  own.  a  skeleton  organization  that 
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:an  be  rapidly  increased  to  a  much  greater 
size  should  the  need  he  developed  for  a 
larger  lighting  force.  Now  that  the  re- 
public is  supplied  with  a  complete  system 
)f  telegraph  and  is  well  provided  with 
.•ail roads,  the  existing  force  is  ample  to 
Subdue  all  mutinous  demonstrations,  and 
jo  to  nip  revolution  in  the  bud.  One 
'ertile  cause  of  the  many  revolutions  in 
;ormer  times  was  the  ease  with  which  they 
SOuld  be  started,  and  the  absolute  impu- 
rity with  which  they  could  be  developed 
,u  very  considerable  dimensions.  With- 
>ut  telegraph  lines,  the  national  govern- 
nent  could  know  nothing  of  a  rebellion 
n  one  of  the  distant  northern  states  until 
t  had  gained  very  dangerous  headway, 
vhich  could  still  further  increase  during 
he  slow  progress  of  the  government 
roops  to  the  scene  of  the  outbreak.  For 
nstance,  news  from  Tamaulipas  (a  state 
tdjacent  to  Texas,  that  was  a  veritable 
lot- bed  of  revolution  in  former  times) 
:ould  not  reach  the  capital  under  a  week, 
ind  an  army  could  not  march  from  the 
•apital  to  the  central  part  of  Tamaulipas 
n  less  than  three  weeks  more.    Nor  could 
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n  this  region  to  check  the  revolt.  In 


point  of  fact,  the  nucleus  of  the  revolu- 
tionary army  was  very  apt  to  be  the  local 
military  force,  and  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment was  very  apt  to  be  the  local  general. 
Yet  the  last  attempt  at  a  rising  in  these 
parts,  three  or  four  years  ago,  scarcely 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  riot.  Thanks 
to  the  telegraph,  to  the  railways,  and. 
above  all,  to  an  army  that  no  longer  is 
the  tool  of  individuals,  but  is  the  loyal 
servant  of  the  nation,  the  revolt  was 
crushed  almost  before  it  could  be  said  to 
have  had  an  organized  beginning.  In 
like  manner,  in  April  last,  a  riot  at  Silao 

that,  having  its  root  in  an  anti  clerical 
demonstration,  in  former  times  very  well 
might  have  developed  into  a  revolution  — 
was  put  down  in  a  single  day. 

As  it  is  to-day — no  longer  a  confused 
mass  made  up  of  scattered  commands 
faithful  only  to  their  respective  generals, 
but  an  organization  loyal  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  idea  of  national  unity — the 
Mexican  army  is  an  honor  to  the  gov- 
ernment that  has  created  it.  and  all'ords 
the  surest  guarantee  that  in  Mexico  the 
days  of  revolutions  are  ended,  and  that 
the  existing  constitutional  government 
will  endure. 


LOVE  Till-:  CROWN  OF  CREATION. 

BY  B.  R.  BULKELEY. 

HOW  matchless  was  creation's  march  when  man. 
Last  summoned,  stepped  into  the  foremost  place 
And  looked  the  lower  orders  in  the  face. 
His  godlike  brow  bespeaking  him  the  van! 
How  vast  God's  skill  if  then  had  ceased  the  plan 
With  that  lone  model  of  the  human  race. 
His  Maker's  image  set  in  perfect  grace, 
With  promise  of  the  wondrous  things  he  can! 
But  'twas  not  meet  that  man  should  be  alone 

In  that  supremacy  with  naught  to  prove- 
No  sacrifice,  no  brotherhood  to  own. 

No  tenderness  to  turn  his  thoughts  above: 
Creation  lacked  its  crown  until  that  throne 
Was  tremulous  unto  the  touch  of  Love. 


HE  struggling  rill  insensibly  is  grown 
Into  a  brook  of  loud  and  stately  march, 
Crossed  ever  and  anon  by  plank  or  arch; 
And,  for  like  use,  lo!  what  might  seem  a  zone 
Chosen  for  ornament — stone  matched  with  stone 
In  studied  symmetry,  with  interspace 
For  the  clear  waters  to  pursue  their  race 
Without  restraint.     How  swiftly  have  they  flown, 
Succeeding — still  succeeding!     Here  the  Child 
Puts,  when  the  high-swoln  Flood  runs  fierce  and  wild, 
His  budding  courage  to  the  proof;  and  here 
Declining  Manhood  learns  to  note  the  sly 
And  sure  encroachments  of  infirmity, 
Thinking  bow  fast  time  runs,  life's  end  how  near! 


BY   RIC  II  A  R  I)   W  II  E  A  T  L  EY. 

"  York,  York,  For  my  monie, 
Of  all  the  cities  that  ever  1  sec, 
For  merry  pastime  and  companie, 
Except  the  city  of  London." 


FIRST  impressions  are  neither  of  antiq- 
uity nor  of  "  nierrie  companie."  En- 
gine sheds,  fitting  shops,  greasy  mechanics 
in  corduroy  and  fustian,  shrieking  loco- 
motives, and  a  bedlam  of  nerve-shattering 
discords  are  furiously  eloquent  of  a  "  pas- 
time" that  is  not  of  bubbling  gladness  or 
riotous  glee.  Railroad  corporations  have 
taken  the  places  of  Percys  and  Nevilles; 
and  if  they  don't  own  manors  by  the 
dozen,  do  own  the  principal  lines  of  com 
munieation  between  the  great  manufac- 
turing- and  commercial  centres.  The 
Northeastern  owns  or  controls  all  the 
railways  passing  through  the  place,  and 
employs  several  thousands  of  the  inhab- 
itants in  constructing  and  repairing  en- 
gines, trucks,  and  carriages.  Without 
the  walls  all  is  of  the  nineteenth  century: 
"within  them,  minster  towers,  castled 
keeps,  Norman  spire,  and  Saxon  turret 
warn  us  to  expect  an  architectural  med- 
ley of  all  the  ages. 

The  railway  station  of  York  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  precise  terms,  its  measurement  is  said 
to  be  800  by  234  feet.  The  Grand  Central 
Depot  of  New  York,  though  vastly  supe- 
rior in  architectural  effect,  must  yield  to 
it  in  respect  of  size. 

Opposite  the  parlor  of  the  railway  com- 
pany's hotel  are  the  grounds  and  museum 
of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society, 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey, 
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and  the  famous  Roman  multangular  tower. 
Beyond,  the  glorious  Minster  looms  up  in 
Gothic  vastness  and  grayest  gloom,  and 
on  the  right  appear  the  crenellated  bar 
walls  of  the  city.  Past  and  present  are 
incongruously  blended.  The  present  re- 
tains whatever  is  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive of  the  past,  but,  whenever  convenience 
requires,  does  not  hesitate  to  convert  Ro- 
man cemeteries  into  hurrying  caravan- 
saries, or  dismal  reminders  of  the  1832 
cholera  into  festive  flower  gardens.  This 
is  just  what  it  has  done  here.  Bustling 
station  and  crowded  hotel  occupy  the  site 
of  an  old  necropolis,  in  which,  judging 
from  the  number  of  stone, lead, and  wood- 
en coffins  that  were  dug  up.  not  less  than 
six  thousand  persons  were  sepultured. 

With  map  of  York — white  walls,  Clif- 
ford's Tower,  colossal  cathedral — imprint- 
ed on  memory,  and  fortified  by  fresh 
relay  of  England's  roast  beef,  Ave  are  now 
strong  enough  to  begin  circuniambula- 
tion  of  said  walls,  or  as  much  of  them  as 
will  permit  the  pedestrian  feat.  Museum, 
etc.,  etc..  can  wait  until  after  this  walk 
around  the  Brigantine  Jerusalem. 

The  plan  of  modern  York  and  ancient 
Eburacum  as  drawn  in  Wellheloved's 
invaluable  work  is  not  complete,  such 
streets  only  being  laid  down  as  are  con- 
nected with  the  discoveries  of  the  Roman 
city  and  its  suburbs.  Our  erudite  local 
guide  scoffs  at  the  myth  that  Brutus, 
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great-grandson  of  the  pious  ^Eneas.  erect- 
ed the  primeval  city  and  gave  his  name 
to  it.  Nor  does  he  think  that  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  is  much  nearer  the  truth  when 
he  says  that  Ebrauc,  great-great-grandson 
of  the  aforesaid  Brutus,  and  contempo- 
rary of  David,  the  Israelitish  king,  built  it 
on  his  return  from  a  victorious  invasion 
of  Gaul,  and  called  it  Caer-Ebrauc — the 
city  of  Ebrauc.  How  it  finally  became 
York  is  a  question  as  utterly  mysterious 
as  the  name  of  William  Patterson's  oc- 
cult assailant.  In  '"Domesday-book"  it  is 
written  Euerwic.  Worsae  maintains  that 
the  Britons  named  it  Eabkroie,  the  Ro- 
mans. Eboracum  or Eburacum, the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Eoforivic,  and  the  Danes.  Jorvik. 
It  is  now  unmistakably  "York."  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror here  somewhere  about  a.d.  30(5.  He 
is  reported  to  have  permitted  Christianity 
to  be  first  preached  in  the  city  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  Minster  now  stands. 
Listening'  to  or  reading  old  accounts  of 


the  size  and  splen- 
dor of  ancient  Ebu- 
racum. we  cannot 
resist  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  can 
be  understood  only 
in  the  light  of 
contemporary  ideas. 
Remains  of  villas, 
palaces,  and  tessel- 
lated pavements,  of 
urns,  tablets,  arms, 
and  ornaments, 
prove  that  it  was  a 
civic  and  military 
station  of  much 
importance.  The 
course  of  its  en- 
closing rectangular 
wall,  about  1950  (or. 
as  some  say.1410 1  ,by 
1650  feet,  has  been 
distinctly  traced.  A 
rampart  or  mound 
of  earth  lay  outside 
the  wall  on  the  riv- 
er side,  and  a  moat 
or  fosse  outside  that. 
A  multangular  tow- 
er like  the  one  re- 
maining stood  at 
each  corner  of  the 
defences,  which  em- 
braced an  area  of 
about  fifty  acres. 
The  circumference  of  the  present  fortifi- 
cations is  4840  yards,  enclosing  2G3  acres 
— more  than  four  times  the  size  of  the 
Roman  town. 

With  a  cursory  glance  at  the  red-tile- 
capped  tower  on  the  river's  brink,  whence 
a  chain  formerly  spanned  the  stream  to  a 
similar  erection  on  the  opposite  shore,  we 
pass  on.  Tanner  Row.  on  our  left,  is  the 
locality  where  formerly  dwelt  the  odor- 
ous guild  whose  trade  was  prosecuted  in 
Tanner's  Moat,  at  the  base  of  the  walls. 
Micklegate  Bar.  at  the  head  of  a  principal 
street,  is  a  square  tower  surmounting  a 
single  arch.  An  embattled  turret  sus- 
taining the  stone  figure  of  a  warder 
adorns  each  corner.  The  memory  of  Eng- 
lish rule  in  France  appears  in  the  arms  of 
both  countries  sculptured  upon  shields  on 
the  external  front.  Side  arches  accom- 
modate foot-passengers.  The  dreams  of 
even  lymphatic  sleepers,  occupying  the 
rheumatic  rooms  of  this  dingy  tower,  may 
once  in  a  while  be  disturbed  bv  visions 
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f  the  traitors 
r  patriots  whose 
eads  grinned  in 
liastly  mockery 
oni  spikes  on  the 
immit. 

Here  on  the 
glit  is  the  famous 
annery,  or  St. 
ary's  Convent,  of 
te  Institute  of 
le  Blessed  Virgin, 
•unded  in  the 
ign  of  the  second 
harles,for  the  ed- 
ition of  young 
dies.  Members 
many  noble 
niilies  have  been 
id  are  identified 
ith  it. 

Descending  from 
aile  Hill  to  the 

ghway,  our  antiquary  remarks  that  here, 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  the  gate  or 
)stern  of  Hyngbrig.  so  called  because  the 
ty  moat  at  this  point  was  crossed  by  a 
•awbridge.  He  also  points  to  the  rudi- 
ents  of  the  graceful  circular  bastion,  in 
hich  the  wall  once  ended,  on  the  river- 
m k.  Crossing  the  Ouse  by  Skeldergate 
ridge,  which  has  recently  supplanted 
ie  old  penny  ferry,  we  see  some  remains 
'  the  old  city  walls  running  up  to  the 
astle.  If,  as  an  ingenious  scientist  de- 
ares,  all  scenes  are  successively  photo- 
•aphed  on  flat  surfaces  in  proximity  to 
iem,  then  these  melancholy  palimpsest 
ructures  have  hidden  impressions  of 
ime  singular  spectacles.  Hard  by  was 
jpt  the  cucking  or  ducking  stool,  in 
hich  derelict  dames  who  had  used  false 
easures,  brewed  bad  beer— a  vice  that 
nglo-Saxons  could  never  tolerate— or  ac- 
lired  the  reputation  of  niters,  or  com- 
on  scolds,  were  tied  and  lowered  thrice 
ider  the  waters  of  the  river.  More  to 
ie  taste  of  the  multitude  would  be  the 
ctures  of  pageants  exhibited,  preachers 
id  audiences  assembled  in  the  grass  field 
10 wn  as  St.  George's  Close,  at  the  festi- 
d  of  the  patron  saint  in  honor  of  whom 
ie  Hospital  or  Guild-house  was  raised, 
oss  of  the  life,  color,  and  costumes  of 
ich  sights  is  deeply  deplored  by  ihcdilet- 
mte  modern  artist,  who  finds  little  of 
•mpensation  in  those  of  the  sturdy  lads 
ho  here  exhibit  so  much  of  grace, 
rength,  and  purpose  in  their  national 
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games  of  cricket  and  foot-ball.  Yet  the 
latter  have  had  infinitely  more  to  do  with 
the  training  of  the  recent  English  for  the 
leading  part  assumed  in  the  world's  af- 
fairs. 

The  crumbling  tower  of  the  Cliffords 
within  the  clean-cut  walls  of  the  Castle 
shows  the  way  over  the  Foss  by  Castle 
Mills  Bridge  to  the  dolorous  square  keep 
of  Fishergate  postern,  where  we  again 
ascend  the  walls,  catch  glimpses  of  the 
new  War-office  and  the  beautiful  campa- 
nile of  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  church,  and 
contemplateatleisurethebusy  traffic  of  the 
Cattle  Market.  The  shepherds'  dogs  seem 
to  be  gifted  with  more  than  human  re- 
sources. Flocks  of  sheep  meet  in  one  en- 
closure, but  are  kept  apart  by  little  lanes 
just  wide  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of 
the  canine  guardians.  Woe  to  the  wrong- 
headed  bleater  that  crosses  the  narrow 
path!  The  collie  runs  over  the  backs  of 
the  strangers,  seizes  the  stray  by  the  neck, 
and  in  a  twinkling  whisks  him  back  into 
the  company  of  his  own  brethren. 

But  here  is  Walmgate.  most  unique  of 
all  the  four  original  bars,  and  the  only 
one  with  barbican  complete  that  remains 
in  England.  Its  square  tower  and  turreted 
angles  soar  not  so  high  as  those  of  Mickle- 
gate.  The  rusty  iron  portcullis  threatens 
to  drop  on  the  pate  of  the  cautious  ob- 
server, the  battered  folding-doors  tramp- 
ishly  lean  against  the  walls,  and  the  whole 
structure— to  the  policeman's  Elizabethan 
mansion  of  timber  and  plaster  on  the  top 
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— wears  a  soured,  discouraged  aspect,  as 
if  sullenly  resenting  the  battery  inflicted 
by  the  last  siege.  Not  less  disheartened 
are  the  mean  low  streets  and  courts  that 
bouse  or  hovel  a  poor,  bard  population 
within  tbe  walls.  Somehow  or  other 
squalid  poverty  and  gray  antiquity  evince 
special  affinity.  Here  antiquity  is  gray- 
est. The  wall  rests  on  irregular  arches 
of  rude  stone-work,  supposed  to  be  the  la- 
bor of  Roman  bands,  and  ends  at  tbe  Red 
Tower — presumably  piled  up  by  the  same 
rough  artisans.  Thence,  for  the  space  of 
3500  feet  over  tbe  marshy  ground  denom- 
inated tbe  Foss  Islands,  and  along  the  riv- 
er, heavy  iron  chains  are  said  to  have  been 
strung  to  the  next  tower  at  Layertborpe 
Bridge. 

Jewbury — tbe  mediaeval  quarter  of  tbe 
D'Israelis  and  Rothschilds— county  hos- 
pital, city  gas-works,  and  St.  Cuthbert's 
Church  follow  in  quick  succession.  Tbe 
last,  older  than  the  Norman  conquest,  is 
so  sooty,  rickety,  and  indubitably  aged 
that  it  ought  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  one, 
if  not  in  honor  of  the  forgotten  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  most  certainly  in  that  of  the  talents 
and  fame  of  the  rector.  Rev.  J.  B.  Fans- 
set,  whose  popular  Commentary  on  the 
Scriptures  and  other  works  have  made 
his  name  a  household  word  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken. 

Monk  Bar.  loftiest  of  thequartet,  is  said 
to  be  the  most  perfect  of  feudal  sort  in 
the  kingdom.  From  the  angles  of  its 
boldlv  corbelled  and  embattled  turrets 


grotesquely  massive  fig- 
ures forever  insanely  burl 
heavy  rocks  at  imaginary 
foes.  It  is  called  Monk  Bar 
in  honor  of  the  venal  gen- 
eral who  arrogated  to  him- 
self, and  indeed  received, 
the  credit  due  to  Lord  Fair- 
fax, of  valorous  memory, 
for  securing  the  peaceful 
restoration  of  the  worthless 
Charles  Stuart. 

From  Monk  to  Bootham 
Bar.  a  distance  of  1950  feet, 
battlement    and  rampart 
have    been    skilfully  re- 
stored, and  a  flagged  prom- 
enade laid  on  the  top  of 
the    latter,    from  which 
charming  and  advantage- 
ous views  are  obtained  of 
tbe  north  and  east  aspects 
of    the    Minster.  From 
Bootham  Bar  to  the  multangular  tower, 
and  thence  to  the  Lendal  bastion,  the 
walls,  although  severed  by  the  street  of 
St.  Leonards,  and  as  yet  unrestored,  are 
in  a  hopeful  state  of  preservation. 

What  St.  Peter's  is  to  Rome,  that  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  to  York.  Towering 
high  above  tbe  city  and  country,  like  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne,  it  is  a  stirring  ec- 
clesiastical poem  in  stone.  Guide-books 
record  its  dimensions,  tbe  length  of  its 
choir,  and  the  height  of  its  central  tower. 
The  Rev.  Canon  James  Raine.  joint  au- 
thor of  Ttie  Lives  of  the  Archbisliops  of 
York  and  other  valuable  antiquarian  and 
ecclesiastical  works,  kindly  volunteers  to 
guide.  There  is  something  very  congru- 
ous in  this  pleasant  proffer.  He  is  also 
rector  of  the  Church  of  All  Saints.  Pave- 
ment, a  building  of  the  old  perpendicular 
style,  with  clere-story  and  aisles,  and  a  cu- 
rious octagonal  lantern,  filled  with  per- 
forated work,  gracefully  sitting  upon  a 
square  tower.  This  church  lantern,  in 
the  long  ago.  is  said  to  have  contained  a 
beacon-fire  that  guided  belated  travellers 
through  the  forest  of  Galtres. 

York  Minster  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
Some  enthusiastic  critics  maintain  that  it 
is  the  finest  specimen  of  Gothic  cathedral 
architecture  extant.  Professor  "Willis 
states  that  it  is  *'  an  aggregate  of  various 
styles,  having  Early  English  transepts,  a 
decorated  nave,  of  which  the  body  has 
geometrical  tracery,  and  tbe  west  end 
flowing  tracery.    Tbe  choir  is  in  two  por- 
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tions.of  which  the  most  easterly  is  of  very 
early  Perpendicular,  and  the  western  of 
later  Perpendicular.  The  central  tower 
and  the  western  towers  are  Perpendic- 
ular.and  subsequent  to  the  choir.  In  the 
crypt  are  remains  of  earlier  buildings" — 
all  of  which  has  professional  interest  for 
church  architects.  Laymen  are  equally 
certain  that  dignity  and  massive  grandeur 
are  special  features  of  this  glorious  struc- 
ture. Like  Niagara,  it  grows  upon  them 
the  longer  it  is  contemplated.  The  view 
icross  the  great  transept  is  one  of  the  lin- 
3st  architectural  eil'ects  of  Gothic  build- 


ing. Lovers  of  stained  glass  here  go 
wild  with  enthusiasm.  From  the  thir- 
teenth through  all  following  centuries  it 
abounds.  The  "Five  Sisters"  silently 
but  loudly  call  for  admiration.  This 
noble  window  in  the  north  transept  is 
filled  by  five  smaller  lancet  windows,  and 
owes  its  name  to  the  legend  that  just  so 
many  sisters  from  t  he  same  mother  design- 
ed the  pattern  of  the  kaleidoscopic  glass. 
This  window,  with  the  arcade  of  trefoil 
arches  forming  the  base,  constitutes  "the 
most  noble  early  English  composition  in 
the  kingdom." 
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Of  course  the  curious  must  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  central  tower,  the  largest  in 
England,  even  if  aching  limbs  afterward 
remind  him  that  he  has  seen  tbe  vale  of 
York.  Did  not  the  infallible  Chevalier 
Bunsen  declare  that  to  be  "the  most 
beautiful  and  most  romantic  vale  in  the 
world,  the  vale  of  Normandy  excepted"  ? 
After  that,  if  resolve  hold  out,  as  ours  did, 
he  must  no  less  necessarily  descend  into 
the  crypt,  which  contains  the  only  re- 
mains of  the  first  building  of  Archbishops 
Thomas  and  Roger,  if  not  of  the  earliest 
''herring-bone"  church  built  by  King 
Edwin.  Here  that  celebrated  Northum- 
brian monarch  received  Christian  bap- 
tism at  the  hands  of  the  missionary  Pau- 
linus. 

From  the  Minster  we  proceed  to  the 
Mansion-house  and  Guildhall.  Furred 
scarlet  and  velvet  robes  of  aldermen, 
scarlet  cloak  and  massive  gold  chain  of 
"my  Lord  Mayor,"  sword  of  state  pre- 
sented by  Emperor  Sigismund,  richly 
adorned  mace,  corporation  plate,  por- 
traits of  defunct  dignitaries — all  quickly 
pass  under  notice.  But  what  most  in- 
vites minute  criticism  is  the  cap  of  main- 
tenance, given  by  King  Richard  II.  when 


he  made  William  de  Selby  the  first  Lord 
Mayor  of  York,  to  be  worn  by  the  mayoral 
sword-bearer  in  all  presences  on  all  state 
occasions.  "  I  wear  it  at  the  banquets  of 
my  Lord  Mayor;  also  when  he  goes  to  the 
banquets  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
and  to  other  banquets,"  says  the  sword- 
bearer,  and  adds :  "I  have  appeared  eight 
times  before  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  We're  old  friends 
now,  and  give  each  other  a  faint  nod 
when  we  meet."  Whether  Olympus 
shakes  on  such  occasions  is  not  known. 

The  State-room,  in  which  the  "at 
homes"  of  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  the 
civic  banquets  are  held,  is  quite  as  note- 
worthy for  the  gallery  in  which  the  band 
plays  Avhile  the  guests  dine,  and  into 
which  "my  Lady  Mayoress"  and  ladies 
go  to  listen  to  the  postprandial  eloquence 
of  the  dined  and  wined,  as  it  is  for  artistic 
effects.  The  Mayoralty  is  an  office  that 
some  of  the  elected  have  escaped  only  by 
the  payment  of  a  handsome  composition. 
It  is  decidedly  refreshing  to  find  a  city 
where  the  chief  magistracy  seeks  an  in- 
cumbent, and  cannot  hold  him  when  he 
is  found.  Yet  in  his  own  jurisdiction  the 
Lord  Mayor  takes  social  precedence  of  all 
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persons  except  the  sovereign  and  heir-ap-  history,  the  $14,000  bell  looted  in  Bur- 
>M  r  mi,li,  and  tlie  Magistrates  Room,  m  winch 

PaThe"Guildhall,  gray  and  ghostly  with    the  Great  Council  of  the  North  held  its 


THE  MINSTER,  FROM 

the  memory  of  many  centuries,  with  its 
fine  oak  carvings  and  stained-glass  win- 
dows, in  which  are  spirited  artistic  illus- 
trations of  prominent  events  in  English 


THE  MARKET-PLACE. 

sessions,  is  the  subject  of  many  stereo- 
typed  and  not  invariably  accurate  chron- 
ological comments.  But  what  are  a  few 
hundred  years,  one  way  or  other,  to  a 
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man  with  a  hat 
six  hundred  years 
old  ? 

Dinner  at  the 
ancient  hostelry  of 
the  Black  Swan,  in 
Coney  Street,  re- 
vives memories  of 
Chaucer's  "  Can- 
terbury Tales." 
Bits  of  deep  rich 
color  of  the  "  mer- 
rie  "  past  greet  the 
eye  in  the  oak  pan- 
ellings and  stain- 
ed glass,  while  the 
generous  fare  ini- 

THF.  FIDDLER  OF  YORK.  CARVED    [KU'tS     COlllcll}'  elf 
ON  THE  TOP  OK  A   PINNACLE.        ^  w])at  jg 

waiting  for  a  visit 
in  the  museum  and  grounds  of  the  York- 
shire Philosophical  Society.  Happy  is  the 
visitor  whose  cicerone  is  vivacious,  and 
withal  exaggerative  as  ours.  He  will  hear 
jubilant  tones  telling  of  wonderful  im- 
provements since  the  stupid  dawn  of  the 
century  beheld  common  dumping-grounds 
and  apple  orchards  where  lawn  and  gar- 
dens now  are;  when  the  Hospitium  was  a 
cow-stable,  the  cloisters  of  St.  Mary's  Ab- 
bey a  wine-vault  (not  for  the  first  time), 
and  the  ruins  of  the  monastery  a  prolific 
quarry,  or  covered  by  dwellings  of  abject 
look. 

The  Roman  multangular  tower,  with 


its  regular  courses  of  small  ashlar  stones, 
and  live-inch  large  Roman  tiles  inserted 
between,  and  solidly  united  thereto  by 
cement  as  hard  as  the  stone,  has  witness- 
ed many  such  improvements  and  corre- 
spondent declensions.  How  the  sick  ever 
recovered  in  the  ambulatory,  or  covered 
cloisters,  of  the  secular  St.  Leonard's  Hos- 
pital in  close  contiguity  to  the  Ouse,  may 
have  been  plain  to  the  Saxon  Athelstane 
who  built  it.  but  is  puzzling  to  modern 
believers  in  the  therapeutic  virtues  of 
sunlight,  fresh  air.  and  warm  couches. 
These  solid  stone  beds  needed  all  the 
strains  of  Gregorian  music  from  the  ad- 
joining chapel  to  make  them  at  all  toler- 
able. 

Etchers  and  painters  gloat  over  the  sin- 
gular beauty  of  the  Benedictine  St.  Mary's, 
or  what  remains  of  it.  Coeval  with  the 
conquest,  it  was  one  of  the  richest  and 
strongest  monkeries  in  the  realm.  Its 
fortifications  speak  the  militant  character 
of  its  spiritual  occupants,  who,  if  not  be- 
lied, rather  enjoyed  a  free  fight  with  the 
worldly  citizens. 

Now.  the  Guest  Hall  of  the  monastery 
is  the  Hospitium.  which  provides  perma- 
nent lodgings  for  a  certain  and  sundry 
collection  of  antiquities,  including  the  in- 
evitable Egyptian  remains,  glass  and  Sa- 
lman ware,  Mithraic  tablet,  headless  iEon, 
Roman  tessellated  pavements,  altars,  cof- 
fins, cinerary  urns,  and  ornaments  of 
bone,  bronze,  gold,  silver,  and  jet.  Deep- 
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•  touching;  is  the  sight  of  two  line  pins  of 
)lished  jet,  passing-  through  the  still'  coil 
coarse  reddish -black  hair  of  a  young 
Oman  lady  or  British  princess — prob- 
)ly  the  latter — whose  remains  were  dis- 
»vered  in  a  lead  colli n  contained  in  a  sar- 


bars  and  waist-belts  of  Dick  Turpi n  and 
Nevison  the  highwaymen;  and  also  the 
antiquities  from  Ireland,  in  which  coun 
try  England  has  a  similar  interest  to  that 
of  St .  Paul  in  tiic  "  t  horn  in  the  flesh.'1 
The  small  bronze  tablet,  on  which  is  a 


phagusof  stone.  Style  has  not  changed 
uch  in  seventeen  centuries — in  liair- 
essing.  we  mean.  Lime  or  gypsum  in 
liquid  state,  poured  over  the  body  when 
iposited  in  the  coffin,  preserved  its  form 
tact,  and  now  enables  antiquaries  to  re- 
oduce  that  form — even  the  texture  of 
irments,  shape  of  nails,  rings,  and  coins, 
lamentation  of  sandals,  etc.,  etc. — by 
eans  of  plaster  casts. 
The  rich  collection  of  British  birds  and 
ssils  is  very  interesting.    So  are  the  leg- 


Greek  inscription  in  punctured  uncial  let- 
ters— 

"To  The  Gods  Ok  The  Governor's  Pu.etorhm" — 

explains  John  xviii.,  28.  No  strict  Jew 
would  enter  a  praetorium  thus  manifestly 
dedicated  to  heathen  deities,  and  contain- 
ing an  altar  for  their  worship. 

The  complete  presentation  in  these 
buildings  and  grounds  of  all  that  was 
characteristic  of  the  past  reveals  the  mak- 
ing of  the  nation,  and  by  what  instru- 
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THE  BLACK  SWAN. 

ments  and  through  what  throes  it  became 
what  it  now  is.  It  reflects  no  less  cred- 
it on  the  "well-beloved"'  Yorkshiremen 
whose  spirit  and  energy  effected  the  task. 

One  of  the  checkered,  ivy-grown  bits 
of  old  York  as  it  was  under  the  Tudors 
and  Stuarts  is  the  King's  Manor-house, 
which  is  in  part  the  building  where  the 
wealthy  abbots  of  St.  Mary's  dispensed 
princely  hospitality.  Little  of  the  abba- 
tial  palace  remains  except  the  wide  and 
heavy  staircase.  Here  successive  mon- 
archs  were  received,  and  bere  Charles  II. 
held  Parliament.  Now,  after  instructive 
vicissitudes,  it  is  a  school  for  tbe  blind; 
and.  as  such,  the  county  memorial  of  the 
immortal  philanthropist  William  Wilber- 
force.  Sixty  blind  children  here  receive 
education  and  instruction  in  useful  handi- 
crafts. Quadrangular  of  form,  and  of 
architecture  in  which  the  Jacobean  pre- 
dominates, it  is  warningly  suggestive  of 
coughs,  colds,  and  rheumatisms,  which, 
stramre  to  say,  arc  not  there  in  unusual 
number.  Royal  and  noble  coats  of  arms, 
which  task  all  the  pedantry  of  heralds  to 
explain,  adorn  the  principal  entrances 
and  some  of  the  rooms. 

The  Thursday  concert  of  the  inmates  is 
in  progress  as  we  enter.  The  performance 
of  the  blind  organist,  and  the  tones  of  the 


■ 

leading  female  vo 
calist  —  of  singula] 
purity,  pitch,  pre 
cision,  and  compas: 
— somehow  or  oth 
er  sound  like  voice! 
of  the  receding  past 
An  unconscious  un 
dertone,  lamenting 
irrecoverable  loss 
and  breathing  un 
utterable  yearning  for  completeness  o; 
life,  enters  into  the  melody.     It  plain 
tively  appeals  to  what  is  tenderest  anc 
most  Christ-like  in  the  audience, and  meeti 
fullest  response  from  the  most  highly  gift 
ed  natures. 

The  United  States  are  graciously  repre 
sented  here  by  raised  and  dissected  maps, 
books  in  the  Boston  raised  and  in  tin 
New  York  point  type,  and  writing  guides, 
presented  by  the  American  Planting 
House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky;  wool-work  articles  and  books  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Anagnos,  superintendent 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind;  and  by  a  pa- 
thetic lace  collar  worked  by  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  Laura  Bridgman.  All 
these  lent  added  interest  to  the  jubilee  of 
the  institution  in  1883. 

One  of  the  many  historic  rooms — now 
used  as  a  dormitory  for  blind  boys — that 
display  the  taste  and  magnificence  of  the 
builders  contains  a  curiously  grotesque 
Tudor  fireplace,  still  intact.  This  was 
Lord  Huntingdon's  room,  and  "is  proba- 
bly the  place  in  which  Strafford  held  his 
Court  of  Star-chamber." 

Our  next  walk,  by  way  of  contrast, 
should  be  in  and  around  the  Castle.  The 
walls  enclose  about  four  acres,  on  which 
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THE  MINSTER  TOWERS,  FROM  PETER  GATE. 


stand  the  prisons  and  assize  courts  of  the 
North  and  East  Ridings.  "Nothing-  re- 
markable about  these."  is  the  silent  re- 
mark, as  the  fair-haired  daughter  of  the 
warder  explains  their  several  uses;  and 
with  glibness,  tempered  by  awe.  touches 
the  identical  spot  where  Jack  Ketch  has 
publicly  "turned  off""  so  many  doomed 
to  the  halter.  Executions  are  now  pri- 
vate, and  the  city  is  spared  the  demoral- 
ization of  judicial  killings. 

Enough  of  this!  Clifford's  Tower  is 
more  attractive.  The  hooks  say  it  is  the 
citadel  or  keep  of  the  Norman  castle  built 


on  mound  of  Saxon  fortress  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  to  overawe  the  hard! 
fighting  rebels  of  the  north.  Over  the 
grooved  gateway  is  a  small  chapel,  also  the 
royal  arms  and  those  of  the  Cliffords. 
Once  upon  a  time  George  Fox.  bellicose 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  a 
constrained  inmate.  His  hands  are  said 
to  have  planted  the  flourishing  walnut- 
tree  in  the  interior.  The  dry  well  pos- 
sesses an  interest  more  ghastly  than  the 
well  of  Hougomont.  Victor  Hugo's  lurid 
pen  is  needed  to  describe  the  massacre  of 
the  Jews  at  this  fatal  spot.    William  of 
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Newburgh  states  that  they  appeared  in  air,  where  matters  of  highest  moment  in 
York  with  the  luxury  and  pomp  of  kings  churrh  and  state  were  debated  by  baron, 
—cx/tit  faatuqiie  pa'DC  rctjio  proccdoitcft  bishop,  and  commoner.  Crowds  now  as 
— and  had  the  reputation  of  cruel  and  semblo  there  at  the  hustings  for  the  noni- 
piti loss  creditors.  Crusaders,  impover-  ination  of  represental  i  ves  to  the  imperial 
ished  by  their  exactions,  in  .March,  A.D.  Parliament  in  London.  Saturdays  are 
1190,  began  the  work  of  revenge.  Five  market-days,  and  bring  hither  the  sturdy 
hundred  Jews  tied  from  the  bloody  wea-  yeomanry  and  their  buxom  spouses,  bear 
pons  of  the  slayers  to  the  castle.  The  ah-  ing  the  products  of  fat  and  fruitful  farms, 
sent  castellan,  enraged  by  refusal  to  admit  Color  is  in  the  eve,  the  cheek,  and  tin- 
aim  on  his  return,  and  also  the  sherill',  hands  of  the  venders,  in  the  green  of  the 
leclared  their  act  to  be  the  "treason  of  fruit,  and  the  gold  of  butter  and  cheese. 


st.  mary's  abbey. 


Jewish  dogs."  Siege  followed.  For  sev- 
eral days  the  assault  raged.  Capture  was 
inevitable.  "Let  us,  like  men,  choose 
death ;  and  death  not  at  the  hands  of  a 
laughing  enemy,  but  in  the  most  honor- 
able and  painless  shape — a  free  surrender 
of  life  to  Him  that  gave  it."  advised  an 
aged  rabbi.  Hiding  all  indestructible 
wealth,  the  desperate  Hebrews  then  set 
Bre  to  the  castle,  and  threw  all  that  could 
be  consumed  into  the  flames.  Husbands 
and  brothers  killed  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  next  turned  fatal  daggers  upon 
themselves. 

About  a  mile  away,  on  the  Fulford 
Road,  are  the  barracks  of  the  Dragoon 
Guards, part  of  the  "Heavies"  who  fought 
at  Balaklava.  York  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal military  centres  of  the  kingdom. 

The  bits  of  old  York  to  which  we  are 
introduced  are  as  full  of  history,  life,  and 
color  as  minster  or  castle.  Parliament 
Street  preserves  in  its  name  the  memory 
of  at  least  twenty  parliaments,  summoned 
by  kings  from  Henry  II.  to  Charles  L, 
and  held  for  the  most  part  in  the  open 


All  else  is  sombre — black  in  the  dress,  and 
gray  in  the  streets  and  skies.  At  the  an- 
nual Martinmas  statutes,  or  hirings,  ser- 
vants still  receive  the  "God's  penny," 
winch  binds  bargains  with  masters.  St. 
William's  College  is  of  curious  archi- 
tecture. Founded  in  1460  for  the  resi- 
dence of  cathedral  "parsons  and  chantry 
priests."  it  is  now  the  dwelling  of  poor 
families. 

Another  queer  portion  of  the  city  bears 
the  very  euphonious  title  of  "Mucky  Peg 
Lane,"  possibly  in  memory  of  some  slat- 
ternly matron  who  loved  gossip  better 
than  work.  In  that  and  other  sections 
are  houses  of  remote  antiquity.  Con- 
structed of  timber  and  plaster,  each  of  the 
upper  stories  overhangs  the  one  immedi- 
ately below;  and  so  companionable  are 
the  uppermost  that  cronies  may  almost 
shake  hands  across  the  street.  Not  only 
this,  and  the  additional  house-room  se- 
cured by  such  special  construction, but  the 
women  could  take  a  part  in  any  scrim- 
mage raging  below  by  pouring  hot  water 
or  melted  lead  on  the  combatants,  or  crack 
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some  unfriendly  Abimelech's  crown  by 
hurling  down  huge  fragments  of  stone. 

One  of  the  ripest,  niouldiest  bits  of 
mediaeval  York  is  the  Merchants'  Hall, 
in  Fossgate.  Tlie  excellent,  conservative 
guild-governor  who  points  out  its  mani- 


mission  of  the  guild-governor,  is  some- 
times let  for  religious  assemblies.  Tbe 
connection  of  gain  with  godliness  is  fur- 
ther acknowledged  by  the  York  Penny 
Bank  in  the  corner.  But  the  most  "  feel- 
ing" illustration  of  their  affinity  is  the 


OLD  HOUSES,  FOSSGATE. 


fold  uses  and  beauties  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  regard  it  with  any  eyes  save 
those  of  affectionate  pride.  Over  the  en- 
trance are  the  sculptured  arms  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  the  laudable  prayer  that  is 
still  theirmotto:  "Dieu  nous  don  ne  bonne 
advent  n  re."  Paintings  depicting  the  city 
as  it  was  in  the  "good  old  times,"  and 
portraits  of  former  worshipful  masters, 
garnish  the  interior.  As  if  in  penitence 
for  unsound  ethics  or  doubtful  commercial 
habits,  one  part  of  the  hall  is  used  for  a 
Sunday-school ;  and  the  whole,  by  per- 


underground  chapel,  entered  by  a  large 
trap-door.  This  is  the  one  entrance  to 
the  queerest  place  of  worship  in  this  queer 
old  capital.  The  one  service  a  year,  when 
members  of  the  company  are  expected  to 
attend  in  guild  dress,  is  justly  deemed  suf- 
ficient. The  assistance  of  All  Saints'  choir 
is  needed  to  cheer  the  impatient  congrega 
tion  into  endurance  of  privilege  in  that 
damp,  fusty,  unwholesome  sanctuary. 

Trinity  Hospital,  one  of  nineteen  Ebo 
rite  eleemosynary  establishments  (three 
for  lepers)  endowed  for  the  relief  of  poor 
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nen  and  women,  is  under  t lie  man 
ggement  and  Hall  of  the  Merchants1 
Company.  Only  one  man  was  an 
innate,  and  that  of  the  women's 
yard.  Flooded  in  the  cold  months, 
Hid  VOCal  o'  nights  with  feline  mel 
)dies,  both  departments  have  been 
nereifnlly  elosed  by  the  governors. 

Despite  all  the  care  so  lovingly 
avished  upon  the  crumbling  erec- 
ions  of  hoary-  eld,  they  totter  to  a 
glial  fall.  Candor  compels  the  ad- 
nission  that  some  of  the  ehnrehes 
ire  more  conducive  to  other  moral 
sonditions  than  the  sweetness  and 
ight  of  cheerful  Christianity,  even 
hough,  like  Holy  Trinity,  Good  ram- 
fate,  they  possess  "three  old  bells- 
i  piscina" — and  "the  only  example 
n  York  of  a  hagioscope,  or  oblique 
>pening  in  the  walls,  to  enable  por- 
ous outside  to  see  the  elevation  of 
lie  Host."  Norman  porches,  like 
hat  of  St.  Margaret's,  Wahngate, 
vhose  sculptured  arches  show  the 
igns  of  the  zodiac,  the  thirteen 
nonths  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  calen- 
lar,  and  figures  emblematic  of  the 
nonths,  may  help  to  prolong  exist- 
ince,  but  not  to  prevent  ultimate 
•elegation  to  the  domain  of  the  worn-out 
md  unused. 

Lovers  of  deep  rich  color,  violent  con- 
rast,  and  humanitarian  iridescence  find 
lavorous  gratification  in  St.  Anthony's 
aospital,  Peasehohne  Green — another  odd 
lit  of  the  by -gone.  Its  four  centuries  are 
:heckered  by  changes  as  countless  as  the 
emptations  of  the  patron  saint.  House 
>f  religion,  charity,  festivity,  business, 
vorkhouse,  poorhouse,  playhouse,  school 
>f  archery,  prison,  arsenal,  hospital,  and 
astly  a  house  of  Christian  education, 
t  has  had  experiences  enough  to  satis- 
y  the  hero  of  a  dime  novel.  Wan- 
lering  through  its  wards  and  chatting 
vith  its  conductors,  we  leave  it  with  the 
jrofound  persuasion  that  seventy"  healthy 
)oys  in  "blue  coats  faced  with  yellow, 
sad-eolored  waistcoats  and  breeches,  gray 
stockings,  bands,  and  round  bonnets,"  can 
lo  much  to  try  the  patience  of  the  meek- 
;st  saint  on  the  calendar. 

All  the  hitherto  partial  attempts  at 
scholastic  instruction  are  slowly7  conver- 
ging toward  the  perfection  of  asy-stem  of 
national  education  worthy  of  the  fame 
ind  adapted  to  the  need  of  the  British 
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people.  Some  relics  of  the  past  will  be 
preserved  with  religious  solicitude.  The 
eight  hundred  acres,  more  or  less,  in  six 
different  "strays"  without  the  walls,  be- 
longing to  the  four  ancient  wards,  and  on 
which  freemen  have  exclusive  right  to 
depasture  their  cattle,  will  be  jealously 
guarded  as  property,  lungs  to  the  city, 
and  resorts  for  recreation.  This  survival 
of  beneficent  communism  interests  us.  It 
conserves  the  sense  of  solidarity  in  the 
citizens;  it  strengthens  the  democratic 
spirit  of  the  sturdy  toilers. 

York,  with  00,000  inhabitants,  is  a 
"great  city."  Always  permeated  by  the 
literary  and  scientific  spirit,  it  cherishes 
the  memory,  together  with  that  of  oth- 
er native  or  adopted  sons,  of  Daniel  De- 
foe, the  inimitable  creator  of  Iiobiiisou 
Crusoe;  of  Lister  and  Wintringham,  the 
celebrated  physicians;  Lambert  and  Etty, 
the  painters;  Giles,  Price,  and  Peckitt,  the 
glass  painters ;  Goodricke,the  astronomer; 
Guye  Fauxe,  the  bete  noire  of  English 
I  Y<  itestanl  ism  ;  Matthew  I  'oole,  the  author 
of  Synopsis  Criticorum ;  Wellbeloved 
and  Davies,  the  antiquarians;  and,  above 
all,  of  Lmdley  Murray,  the  grammarian. 


AT  GRANDE  ANSE. 


BY  LAFCA 

•  I. 

\  I  XHILE  at  the  village  of  Morne  Rouge, 
V?  I  was  frequently  impressed  by  the 
singular  beauty  of  young  girls  from  the 
northeast  coast — all  porteuses,  who  pass- 
ed almost  daily,  on  their  way  from  Grande 
Anse  to  Saint  Pierre  and  back  again — a  to- 
tal trip  of  about  forty  miles ....  I  knew  they 
were  from  Grande  Anse,  because  the  vil- 
lage baker,  at  whose  shop  they  were  wont 
to  make  brief  halts,  told  me  a  good  deal 
about  them :  he  knew  each  one  by  name. 
Whenever  a  remarkably  attractive  girl 
appeared,  and  I  would  inquire  whence 
she  came,  the  invariable  reply  (general- 
ly preceded  by.  that  peculiarly  intoned 
French  "Ah!"  signifying:  "Why,  you 
certainly  ought  to  know!")  was  "Grande 
Anse.".  ..Ah!  c'est  de  Grande  Anse,  ga! 
And  if  any  commonplace,  uninteresting 
type  showed  itself,  it  would  be  signalled 
as  from  somewhere  else — Gros  Morne, 
Capote,  Marigot,  perhaps,  —  but  never 
from  Grande  Anse.  The  Grande  Anse 
girls  were  distinguishable  by  their  clear 
yellow  or  brown  skins,  lithe  light  figures, 
and  a  particular  grace  in  their  way  of 
dressing.  Their  short  robes  were  always 
of  bright  and  pleasing  colors,  perfectly 
contrasting  with  the  ripe -fruit  tint  of 
nude  limbs  and  faces:  I  could  discern  a 
partiality  for  white  stuffs  with  apricot- 
yellow  stripes,  for  plaidings  of  blue  and 
violet,  and  various  patterns  of  pink  and 
mauve.  They  had  a  graceful  way  of  walk- 
ing under  their  trays,  with  hands  clasped 
behind  their  heads,  and  round  brown  arms 
uplifted  in  the  manner  of  caryatides.  An 
artist  would  have  been  wild  with  delight 
for  the  chance  to  sketch  some  of  them. . .  . 
On  the  whole,  they  conveyed  the  impres 
sion  that  they  belonged  to  a  particular 
race,  very  different  from  that  of  the  chief 
city  or  its  environs. 

"  Are  they  all  banana-colored atGrande 
Anse?"  I  asked, — "and  all  as  pretty  as 
these  ?" 

"  I  was  never  at  Grande  Anse,"  the  lit- 
tle baker  answered,  "although  I  have 
been  forty  years  in  Martinique;  but  I 
know  there  is  a  fine  class  of  young  girls 
there:  il  y  a  une  belle  jeunesse  la,  mon 
cher /" 

Then  I  wondered  why  the  youth  of 
Grande  Anse  should  be  any  finer  than 
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the  youth  of  other  places;  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  baker's  own  statement  of 
his  never  having  been  there  might  possi- 
bly furnish  a  clew.  .  .  .Out  of  the  thirty- 
five  thousand  inhabitants  of  Saint  Pierre 
and  its  suburbs,  there  are  at  least  thirty 
thousand  who  never  have  been  there,  and 
most  probably  never  will.  Few  dwellers 
of  the  west  coast  visit  the  east  coast:  in 
fact,  except  among  the  white  Creoles,  who 
represent  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  to- 
tal population,  there  are  few  persons  to  be 
met  with  who  are  familiar  with  all  parts 
of  their  native  island.  It  is  so  mountain- 
ous, and  travelling  is  so  wearisome,  that 
populations  may  live  and  die  in  adjacent 
valleys  without  climbing  the  interven- 
ing mountains  to  look  at  one  another. 
Grande  Anse  is  only  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  principal  city;  but  it  requires 
some  considerable  inducement  to  make 
the  journey  on  horseback;  and  only  the 
professional  carrier-girls,  plantation  mes- 
sengers, and  colored  people  of  peculiarly 
tough  constitution  attempt  it  on  foot.  Ex- 
cept for  the  transportation  of  sugar  and 
rum,  there  is  practically  no  communica- 
tion by  sea  between  the  west  and  the 
northeast  coast — the  sea  is  too  dangerous — 
and  thus  the  populations  on  either  side  of 
the  island  are  more  or  less  isolated  from 
each  other,  besides  being  further  subdi- 
vided and  segregated  by  the  lesser  moun- 
tain chains  crossing  their  respective  terri- 
tories. ...  In  view  of  all  these  things  I  won- 
dered whether  a  community  so  secluded 
might  not  assume  special  characteristics 
within  two  hundred  years — might  not  de- 
velop into  a  population  of  some  yellow, 
red,  or  brown  type,  according  to  the  pre- 
dominant element  of  the  original  race- 
crossing1. 

II. 

I  had  long  been  anxious  to  see  the  City 
of  the  Porteuses,  when  the  opportunity 
afforded  itself  to  make  the  trip  with  a 
friend  obliged  to  go  thither  on  some  im- 
portant business;  I  do  not  think  I  should 
have  ever  felt  resigned  to  undertake  it 
alone.  With  a  level  road  the  distance 
might  be  covered  very  quickly,  but  over 
mountains  the  journey  is  slow  and 
wearisome  in  the  perpetual  tropic  heat. 
Whether  made  on  horseback  or  in  a  car- 
riage, it  takes  between  three  and  four 
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hours  to  go  from  Saint  Pierre  to  Grande 
Anse.  and  it  requires  a  longer  time  to 
return,  as  the  road  is  then  nearly  all  up- 
hill. The  young1  port e use  travels  almost 
as  rapidly :  and  the  barefooted  black  post- 
man, who  carries  the  mails  in  a  square 
box  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  is  timed  on  leav- 
ing Morne  Rouge  at  four  A.M.  to  reach 
Ajoupa  -  Bouillon  a  little  after  six.  and 
leaving  Ajoupa-Bouillon  at  half  past  six 
to  reach  Grande  Anse  at  half  past  eight, 
including  many  stoppages  and  delays  on 
the  way. 

Going  to  Grande  Anse  from  the  chief 
city,  one  can  either  hire  a  horse  or  car- 
riage at  St.  Pierre,  or  ascend  to  Morne 
Rouge  by  the  public  conveyance,  and 
there  procure  a  vehicle  or  animal,  which 
latter  is  the  cheaper  and  easier  plan. 
About  a  mile  beyond  Morne  Rouge,  where 
the  old  Calebasse  road  enters  the  public 
highway,  you  reach  the  highest  point  of 
the  journey. — the  top  of  the  enormous 
ridge  dividing  the  northeast  from  the 
western  coast,  and  cutting  off  the  trade- 
winds  from  sultry  Saint  Pierre.  By 
climbing  the  little  hill,  with  a  tall  stone 
cross  on  its  summit,  overlooking  the 
Champ-Flor  just  here,  you  can  perceive 
the  sea  on  both  sides  of  the  island  at  once 
— lapis  lazuli  blue.  From  this  elevation 
the  road  descends  by  a  hundred  windings 
and  lessening  undulations  to  the  eastern 
shore.  It  sinks  between  monies  wooded 
to  their  summits. — bridges  a  host  of  tor- 
rents and  ravines. — passes  gorges  from 
whence  colossal  trees  tower  far  overhead, 
through  heavy  streaming  of  lianas,  to 
mingle  their  green  crowns  in  magnificent 
gloom.  Now  and  then  you  hear  a  low. 
long,  sweet  sound  like  the  deepest  tone  of 
a  silver  flute,  a  bird-call,  the  cry  of  the 
siffleur-de-montagne;  then  all  is  still- 
ness. You  are  not  likely  to  see  a  white 
face  again  for  hours,  but  at  intervals  a 
porteuse  passes,  walking  very  swiftly,  or 
a  field  hand  heavily  laden :  and  these  sa- 
lute you  either  by  speech  or  a  lifting  of 
the  hand  to  the  head.  .  .  .  And  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  hear  the  greetings  and  to  see 
the  smiles  of  those  who  thus  pass, — the 
fine  brown  girls  bearing  trays,  the  dark 
laborers  bowed  under  great  burdens  of 
bamboo  grass. — Bonjou,  Missie"  .'  Then 
you  should  reply,  if  the  speaker  be  a  wo- 
man and  pretty.  ••Good-day.  dear"  {bon- 
jou. che),  or.  "•Good-day.  my  daughter" 
(ma/0,  even  if  she  be  old:  while  if  the 
passer-by  be  a  man.  your  proper  reply  is, 


"  Good-day,  my  son''  (monfi). .  .  .  Thej 
are  less  often  uttered  now  than  in  othei 
years,  these  kindly  greetings,  but  thej 
still  form  part  of  the  good  and  true  creoh 
manners. 

The  feathery  beauty  of  the  tree-fern; 
shadowing  each  brook,  the  grace  of  bam 
boo  and  arborescent  grasses,  seem  to  de 
crease  as  the  road  descends, — but  the 
palms  grow  taller.  Often  the  way  skirts 
a  precipice  dominating  some  marvellous 
valley  prospect;  again  it  is  walled  in  b\ 
high  green  banks  or  shrubby  slopes  whicr, 
cut  off  the  view ;  and  always  it  serpentines 
so  that  you  cannot  see  more  than  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  the  white  track  before 
you.  About  the  fifteenth  kilometre  s 
glorious  landscape  opens  to  the  right, 
reaching  to  the  Atlantic: — the  road  still 
winds  very  high:  forests  are  billowing 
hundreds  of  yards  below  it.  and  rising 
miles  away  up  the  slopes  of  monies, 
beyond  which,  here  and  there,  loorr 
strange  shapes  of  mountain, — shading  ofl 
from  misty  green  to  violet  and  faintesl 
gray.  And  through  one  grand  opening 
in  this  multicolored  surging  of  hills  and 
peaks  you  perceive  the  gold -yellow  oJ 
cane  fields  touching  the  sky-colored  sea. 
Grande  Anse  lies  somewhere  in  that  di- 
rection. ...  At  the  eighteenth  kilometre 
you  pass  a  cluster  of  little  country  cot 
tages,  a  church,  and  one  or  two  large 
buildings  framed  in  shade  trees  —  the 
hamlet  of  Ajoupa-Bouillon.  Yet  a  little 
further,  and  you  find  you  have  left  ah 
the  woods  behind  you.  But  the  road  con- 
tinues its  bewildering  curves  around  and 
between  low  monies  covered  with  cane 
or  cocoa  plants:  it  dips  down  very  low, 
rises  again,  dips  once  more,  and  you  per 
ceive  the  soil  is  changing  color — it  is  tak- 
ing a  red  tint,  like  that  of  the  land  of  the 
American  cotton  belt.  Then  you  pass 
the  Riviere  Falaise  (markedFi7a6f.se  upon 
old  maps), with  its  shallow  crystal  torrent 
flowing  through  a  very  deep  and  rocky 
channel. and  the  Capote  and  other  streams; 
and  over  the  yellow  rim  of  cane  hills  the 
long  blue  bar  of  the  sea  appears,  edged 
landward  with  a  dazzling  fringe  of  foam. 
The  heights  you  have  passed  are  no  long- 
er verdant,  but  purplish  or  gray. — with 
Pelee's  cloud  -  wrapped  enormity  over- 
topping all.  A  very  strong  warm  wind 
is  blowing  upon  you  —  the  trade -wind, 
always  driving  the  clouds  west  :  this  is 
the  sunny  side  of  Martinique,  where 
gray  days  and  heavy  rains  are  less  fre- 
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guent.  Once  or 
wice  more  the  sea 
lisappears  and  reap- 
bars,  always  over 
:anes  ;  and  then, 
ifter  passing  a 
fridge  and  turning 
i  last  curve,  the 
oad  suddenly  drops 
town  to  the  shore 
,nd  into  the  burgh 
if  Grande  Anse. 

III. 

Leaving  Morne 
ton  ge  at  about  eight 
a  the  morning,  my 
riend  and  I  reached 
J-rande  Anse  at  half 
ast  eleven.  Every  - 
hing  had  been  ar- 
anged  to  make  us 
om  for  table.  I  was 
elighted  with  the 
iry  corner  room, 
ommanding  at 
nee  a  view  of  the 
lain  street  and  of 
he  sea — a  very  high 
oom,  all  open  to 
he  trade  -  w  inds— 
rhich  had  been  pre- 
ared  to  receive  me. 
>ut  after  a  Ion  g  car- 
iage  ride  in  the 
eat  of  a  tropical 
une  day.  one  al- 
ways feels  the  ne- 
essity  of  a  little 
hysical  exercise. 

lingered  only  a 
linute  or  two  in 
le  house,  and  went 

ut  to  look  at  the  little  town  and  its  sur- 
Dundings. 

As  seen  from  the  high-road,  the  burgh 
f  Grande  Anse  makes  a  long  patch  of 
arkness  between  the  green  of  the  coast 
nd  the  azure  of  the  water:  it  is  almost 
'holly  black  and  gray — suited  to  inspire 
n  etching.  High  slopes  of  cane  and 
leadow  rise  behind  it  and  on  either  side, 
adulating  up  and  away  t.o  purple  and 
ray  tips  of  mountain  ranges.  North 
nd  south,  to  left  and  right,  the  land 
iaches  out  in  two  high  promontories, 
lostly  green,  and  about  a  mile  apart — 
le  Pointe  du  Rochet  and  the  Pointe  de 
eguiuau,  or  Croche-Mort,  which  latter 
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name  preserves  the  legend  of  an  insur- 
gent slave.a  man  of  color,  shot  dead  upon 
the  cliff.  These  promontories  form  the 
semicircular  bay  of  Grande  Anse.  All 
this  Grande  Anse.  or  "Great  Creek."  Val- 
ley is  an  immense  basin  of  basalt:  and 
narrow  as  it  is.  no  less  than  five  streams 
water  it.  including  the  Riviere  de  la 
Grande  Anse. 

There  are  only  three  short  streets  in  the 
town.  The  principal,  or  Grande  Rue,  is 
simply  a  continuation  of  the  national 
road :  there  is  a  narrower  one  below, 
which  used  to  be  called  the  Rue  de  la 
Paille.  because  the  cottages  lining  it  were 
formerly  all  thatched  with  cane  straw: 
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and  there  is  one  above  it,  edging  the  cane 
fields  that  billow  away  to  the  meeting 
of  morne  and  sky.  There  is  nothing  of 
architectural  interest,  and  all  is  sombre, 
— walls  and  roofs  and  pavements.  But 
after  you  pass  through  the  city  and  fol- 
low the  southern  route  that  ascends  the 
Seguinau  promontory,  you  can  obtain 
some  lovely  landscape  views  —  a  grand 
surging  of  rounded  monies,  with  further 
violet  peaks,  truncated  or  horned,  pushing 
up  their  heads  in  the  horizon  above  the 
highest  flutterings  of  cane;  and  looking 
back  above  the  town,  you  may  see  Pelee 
all  unclouded, — not  as  you  see  it  from  the 
other  coast,  but  an  enormous  ghostly  sil- 
houette, with  steep  sides  and  almost  square 
summit,  so  pale  as  to  seem  transparent. 
Then  if  you  cross  the  promontory  south- 
ward, the  same  road  will  lead  you  into 
another  very  beautiful  valley,  watered  by 
a  broad  rocky  torrent,  the  valley  of  the 
Riviere  du  Lorrain.  This  clear  stream 
rushes  to  the  sea  through  a  lofty  opening 
in  the  hills;  and  looking  westward  be- 
tween them,  you  will  be  charmed  by  the 
exquisite  vista  of  green  shapes  piling 
and  pushing  up  one  behind  another  to 
reach  a  high  blue  ridge  which  forms 
the  background  —  a  vision  of  tooth- 
shaped  and  fantastical  mountains, — part 
of  the  great  central  chain  running 
south  and  north  through  nearly  the 
whole  island.  It  is  over  those  blue  sum- 
mits that  the  wonderful  road  called  La 
Trace  winds  between  primeval  forest 
walls. 

But  the  more  you  become  familiar  with 
the  face  of  the  little  town  itself,  the  more 
you  are  impressed  by  the  strange  swarthy 
tone  it  preserves  in  all  this  splendid  ex- 
panse of  radiant  tinting.  There  are  only 
two  points  of  visible  color  in  it:  the 
church  and  hospital,  built  of  stone,  which 
have  been  painted  yellow:  as  a  mass  in 
the  landscape,  lying  between  the  dead- 
gold  of  the  cane-clad  hills  and  the  de- 
licious azure  of  the  sea,  it  remains  almost 
black  under  the  prodigious  blaze  of  light. 
The  foundations  of  volcanic  rock,  three 
or  four  feet  high,  on  which  the  frames 
of  the  wooden  dwellings  rest,  are  black; 
and  the  sea-wind  appears  to  have  the 
power  of  blackening  all  timber -work 
here  through  any  coat  of  paint.  Roofs 
and  facades  look  as  if  they  had  been  long 
exposed  to  coal  smoke,  although  proba- 
bly no  one  in  Grande  Anse  ever  saw  coal ; 
and  the  pavements  of  pebbles  and  cement 


are  of  a  deep  ash-color,  full  of  micaceous 
scintillation,  and  so  hard  as  to  feel  dis 
agreeable  even  to  feet  protected  by  good 
thick  shoes.  By-and-by  you  notice  walls 
of  black  stone,  bridges  of  black  stone,  and 
perceive  that  black  forms  an  element  oi 
all  the  landscape  about  you.  On  the 
roads  leading  from  the  town  you  note 
from  time  to  time  masses  of  jagged  rock 
or  great  bowlders  protruding  through  the 
green  of  the  slopes,  and  dark  as  ink. 
These  black  surfaces  also  sparkle.  The 
beds  of  all  the  neighboring  rivers  are  fill- 
ed with  dark  gray  bowlders;  and  many 
of  these,  broken  by  those  violent  floods 
which  dash  rocks  together, — deluging  the 
valleys,  and  strewing  the  soil  of  the  bot 
tom-lands  (fonds)  with  dead  serpents,— 
display  black  cores.  Bare  crags  project 
ing  from  the  green  cliffs  here  and  there 
are  soot-coloreel,  and  the  outlying  rocks 
of  the  coast  offer  a  similar  aspect.  And 
the  sand  of  the  beach  is  funereally  black 
— looks  almost  like  powdered  charcoal 
and  as  you  walk  over  it,  sinking  three  oi 
four  inches  every  step,  you  are  amazed 
by  the  multitude  and  brilliancy  of  mi- 
nute flashes  in  it,  like  a  subtle  silver  ef- 
fervescence. 

This  extraordinary  sand  contains  nine- 
ty per  cent,  of  natural  steel,  and  efforts 
have  been  made  to  utilize  it  industrially. 
For  this  purpose  a  company  was  formed, 
and  a  machine  invented  to  separate  the 
metal  from  the  pure  sand — an  immense 
revolving  magnet,  which,  being  set  in 
motion  under  a  sand  shower,  caught  the 
ore  upon  it.  "When  the  covering  thus 
formed  by  the  adhesion  of  the  steel  be- 
came of  a  certain  thickness,  the  simple 
interruption  of  the  electric  current  pre- 
cipitated the  metal  into  appropriate  recep- 
tacles. Fine  bars  were  made  from  this 
volcanic  steel,  anil  excellent  cutting  tools 
manufactured  from  it  :  French  metal- 
lurgists pronounced  the  product  of  pe- 
culiar excellence,  and  nevertheless  the 
project  of  the  company  was  abandoned. 
Political  disorganization  consequent  upon 
the  establishment  of  universal  suffrage 
frightened  capitalists  who  might  have 
aided  the  undertaking  under  a  better  con- 
dition of  affairs;  and  the  lack  of  large 
means,  coupled  with  the  cost  of  freight  to 
remote  markets,  totally  discouraged  this 
creditable  attempt  to  found  a  native  in- 
dustry. 

Sometimes  after  great  storms  bright 
brown  sand  is  flung  up  from  the  sea- 
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lepths ;  but  the  heavy  black  sand  always 
■eappears  again  to  make  the  universal 
:olor  of  the  beach. 

IV. 

Behind  the  roomy  wooden  house  in 
vhich  I  occupied  an  apartment  there  was 
t  small  garden  plot  surrounded  by  a 
ledge,  strengthened  by  bamboo  fencing, 
ind  radiant  with  flowers  of  the  loseille- 
>ois, — the  Creole  name  for  a  sort  of  be- 
fonia,  whose  closed  bud  exactly  resem- 
desapiuk  and  white  dainty  bivalve  shell, 
md  whose  open  blossom  imitates  the 
orm  of  a  butterfly.  Here  and  there,  on 
he  grass,  were  nets  drying,  and  nasses — 
urious  fish-traps  made  of  split  bamboos 
nter woven  and  held  in  place  with  mibi 
talks  (the  mibi  is  a  liana  heavy  and 
ough  as  copper  wire);  and  immediately 
lehind  the  garden  hedge  appeared  the 
vhite  flashing  of  the  surf.  The  most 
dvid  recollection  connected  with  my  trip 
o  Grande  Anse  is  that  of  the  first  time 
hat  I  went  to  the  end  of  that  garden, 
>pened  the  little  bamboo  gate,  and  found 
nyself  overlooking  the  beach, — an  im- 
nense  breadth  of  soot-black  sand,  with 
)ale  green  patches  and  stripings  here  and 
here  upon  it — refuse  of  cane  thatch,  de- 


composing rubbish  spread  out  by  old  tides. 
The  one  solitary  boat  owned  in  the  com- 
munity lay  there  before  me.  high  and  dry. 
It  was  the  hot  period  of  the  afternoon ; 
the  town  slept;  there  was  no  living  crea- 
ture in  sight;  and  the  booming  of  the  surf 
drowned  all  other  sounds;  the  scent  of  the 
warm,  strong  sea -wind  annihilated  all 
other  odors.  Then,  very  suddenly,  there 
came  to  me  a  sensation  absolutely  weird, 
while  watching  the  strange  wild  sea  roar- 
ing over  its  beach  of  black  sand — the  sen- 
sation of  seeing  something  unreal,  look- 
ing at  something  that  had  no  more  tan- 
gible existence  than  a  memory  !  Wheth- 
er suggested  by  the  first  white  vision  of 
the  surf  over  the  bamboo  hedge. — or  by 
those  old  green  tide  lines  on  the  desola- 
tion of  the  black  beach. — or  by  some 
tone  of  the  speaking  of  the  sea,  —  or 
something  indefinable  in  the  living  touch 
of  the  wind, — or  by  all  of  these,  I  cannot 
say  ;  —  but  slowly  there  became  defined 
within  me  the  thought  of  having  beheld 
just  such  a  coast  very  long  ago.  I  could 
not  tell  where, — in  those  child-years  of 
which  the  recollections  gradually  become 
indistinguishable  from  dreams. 

Soon  as  darkness  comes  upon  Grande 
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Anse  the  face  of  the  clock  in  the  church 
tower  is  always  lighted:  you  see  it  sud- 
denly burst  into  yellow  glow  above  the 
roofs  and  the  cocoa  -  palms,  just  like  a 
pharos.  In  my  room  I  could  not  keep 
the  candle  lighted  because  of  the  sea- 
wind  ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  close 
the  shutters  of  the  great  broad  windows 
— sashless,  of  course,  like  all  the  glassless 
windows  of  Martinique; — the  breeze  was 
too  delicious.  It  seemed  full  of  some- 
thing vitalizing  that  made  one's  blood 
warmer,  and  rendered  one  full  of  con- 
tentment— full  of  eag'erness  to  believe 
life  all  sweetness.  Likewise.  I  found  it 
soporific — this  pure,  dry,  warm  wind. 
And  I  thought  there  could  be  no  greater 
delight  in  existence  than  to  lie  down  at 
night,  with  all  the  windows  open,  and  the 
Cross  of  the  South  visible  from  my  pil- 
low, and  the  sea-wind  pouring  over  the 
bed,  and  the  tumultuous  whispering  and 
muttering  of  the  surf  in  one's  ears — to 
dream  of  that  strange  sapphire  sea  white- 
bursting  over  its  beach  of  black  sand. 

Y. 

Considering  that  Grande  Anse  lies  al- 
most opposite  to  St.  Pierre,  at  a  distance 
of  only  about  twenty  miles  even  by  the 
complicated  windings  of  the  national 
road,  the  differences  existing  in  the  nat- 
ural conditions  of  both  places  are  remark- 
able enough.  Nobody  in  St.  Pierre  sees 
the  sunrise,  because  the  mountains  imme- 
diately behind  the  city  continue  to  shad- 
ow its  roofs  long  after  the  eastern  coast  is 
deluged  with  light  and  heat.  At  Grande 
Anse.  on  the  other  hand,  those  tremen- 
dous sunsets  which  delight  west  coast 
dwellers  are  not  visible  at  all ,  and  during 
the  briefer  West  Indian  days  Grande  Anse 
is  all  wrapped  in  darkness  as  early  as 
half  past  four, — or  nearly  an  hour  before 
the  orange  light  has  ceased  to  flare  up 
the  streets  of  St.  Pierre  from  the  sea : — 
since  the  great  mountain  range  topped  by 
Pelee  cuts  off  all  the  slanting  light  from 
the  east  valleys.  And  early  as  folks  rise 
in  St.  Pierre,  they  rise  still  earlier  at 
Grande  Anse — before  the  sun  emerges  from 
the  rim  of  the  Atlantic:  about  half  past 
four  doors  are  being  opened,  and  coffee  is 
ready.  At  St.  Pierre  one  can  enjoy  a 
sea  bath  till  seven  or  half  past  seven 
o'clock,  even  during  the  time  of  the  sun's 
earliest  rising,  because  the  shadow  of  the 
monies  still  reaches  out  upon  the  bay;— 
but  bathers  leave  the  black  beach  of 


Grande  Anse  by  six  o'clock ;  for  once  the 
sun's  face  is  up,  the  light,  levelled  straight 
at  the  eyes,  becomes  blinding.  Again,  at 
St.  Pierre  it  rains  almost  every  twenty- 
four  hours  for  a  brief  while,  during  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  at 
Grande  Anse  it  rains  more  moderately 
and  less  often.  The  atmosphere  at  St. 
Pierre  is  always  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  vapor,  and  usually  an  enervating 
heat  prevails,  which  makes  exertion  un- 
pleasant; at  Grande  Anse  the  warm  wind 
keeps  the  skin  comparatively  dry  in  spite 
of  considerable  exercise.  It  is  quite  rare 
to  see  a  heavy  surf  at  St.  Pierre,  but  it  is 
much  rarer  not  to  see  it  at  Grande  Anse. 
.  .  .  .  A  curious  fact  concerning  custom  is 
that  few  white  Creoles  care  to  bathe  in 
front  of  the  town. — notwithstanding  the 
superb  beach  and  mag-nificent  surf,  both 
so  inviting  to  one  accustomed  only  to  the 
deep  still  water  and  rough  shore  of  St. 
Pierre.  The  Creoles  really  prefer  their 
rivers  as  bathing-places;  and  when  will- 
ing to  take  a  sea  bath,  they  will  walk  up 
and  down  hill  for  kilometres  in  order  to 
reach  some  river  mouth,  so  as  to  wash  ofl" 
in  the  fresh  water  afterward.  They  say 
that  the  etfect  of  sea-salt  upon  the  skin 
is  to  give  boutons-chauds  (what  we  call 
" prickly -heat").  Friends  took  me  all 
the  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lorrain  one 
morning  that  I  might  have  the  experience 
of  such  a  double  bath;  but  after  leaving 
the  tepid  sea,  I  must  confess  the  plunge 
into  the  river  was  something  terrible — an 
icy  shock  which  cured  me  of  all  further 
desire  for  river  baths.  My  willingness  to 
let  the  sea- water  dry  upon  me  was  regard- 
ed as  an  eccentricity. 

VI. 

It  may  be  said  that  on  all  this  coast  the 
ocean,  perpetually  moved  by  the  blowing 
of  the  trade -winds,  never  rests — never 
hushes  its  roar.  Even  in  the  streets  of 
Grande  Anse,  one  must  in  breezy  weather 
lift  one's  voice  above  the  natural  pitch  to 
be  heard;  and  then  the  breakers  come  in 
lines  more  than  a  mile  long,  between  the 
Pointe  du  Rochet  and  the  Pointe  de  Se- 
guinau — every  unfurling  a  thunder-clap. 
There  is  no  travelling  by  sea.  All  large 
vessels  keep  well  away  from  the  danger- 
ous coast.  There  is  scarcely  any'fishing; 
and  although  the  sea  is  thick  with  fish, 
fresh  fish  at  Grande  Anse  is  a  rare  luxury. 
Communication  with  Saint  Pierre  is  chief- 
ly by  way  of  the  national  road,  twenty- 
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eight  kilometres  long1,  winding-over  moun- 
tain ridges  two  thousand  feet  high:  and 
the  larger  portion  of  merchandise  is  trans- 
ported from  the  chief  city  on  the  heads  of 
voting  women  able  to  walk  fifty-nine  kilo- 
metres daily.  The  steepness  of  the  route 
soon  kills  draught  horses  and  ruins  the 
toughest  mules.  At  one  time  the  man- 
agers of  a  large  estate  at  Grande  Anse  at- 
tempted the  experiment  of  sending  their 
gugar  to  Saint  Pierre  in  iron  carts,  drawn 
by  five  mules:  but  the  animals  could  not 
endure  the  work.  Cocoa  can  he  carried 
to  Saint  Pierre  by  the  porteuses,  but 
sugar  and  rum  must  go  by  sea.  or  not 
at  all :  and  the  risks  and  difficulties  of 
shipping  these  seriously  affect  the  indus- 
tries of  all  the  north  and  northeast  coast. 
Planters  have  actually  been  ruined  by  in- 
ability to  send  their  products  to  market 
during  a  protracted  spell  of  rough  wea- 
ther. A  railroad  has  been  proposed  and 
planned:  in  a  more  prosperous  era  it 
might  be  constructed,  with  the  result  of 
greatly  developing  all  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  island,  and  converting  obscure  villages 
into  thriving  towns. 

Sugar  is  very  difficult  to  ship :  rum  and 
tafia  can  be  handled  with  less  risk.  It  is 
even  exciting  to  watch  a  shipment  of  tafia 
from  Grande  Anse  to  Saint  Pierre. 

A  little  vessel  approaches  the  coast  with 
extreme  caution,  and  anchors  in  the  bay 
some  hundred  yards  beyond  the  breakers. 
She  is  what  they  call  a  pirogue  here,  but 
not  at  all  what  is  called  a  pirogue  in  the 
United  States:  she  has  a  long  narrow 
hull,  two  masts,  no  deck:  she  has  usually 
a  crew  of  five,  and  can  carry  thirty  bar- 
rels of  tafia.  One  of  the  pirogue  men 
puts  a  great  shell  to  his  lips  and  sounds  a 
call — very  mellow  and  deep,  that  cau  be 
heard  over  the  roar  of  the  waves  far  up 
amon?  the  hills.  The  sheli  is  one  of  those 
great  spiral  shells,  weighing  seven  or 
eight  pounds — rolled  like  a  scroll,  fluted 
and  scalloped  about  the  edges,  and  pink- 
pearled  inside. — such  as  are  sold  in  Amer- 
ica for  mantel-piece  ornaments. — the  shell 
of  a  Iambi.  Here  you  can  often  see  the 
Iambi  crawling  about  with  its  nacreous 
house  upon  its  back:  an  enormous  sea- 
snail  with  a  yellow  back  and  rose-colored 
belly,  with  big  horns,  and  an  eye  in  the 
tip  of  each  horn — very  pretty  eyes. having 
a  golden  iris.  This  creature  is  a  common 
article  of  food:  but  its  thick  white  flesh  is 
almost  compact  as  cartilage,  and  must  be 
pounded  before  being  cooked. 


A  CREOLE  C'APRE. 


At  the  sound  of  the  blowing  of  the 
Iambi  shell,  wagons  descend  to  the  beach, 
accompauied  by  young  colored  men  run- 
ning beside  the  mules.  Each  wagon  dis- 
charges a  certain  number  of  barrels  of 
tafia,  and  simultaneously  the  young  men 
strip.  They  are  slight,  well  built,  and 
generally  well  muscled.  Each  man  takes 
a  barrel  of  tafia,  pushes  it  before  him 
into  the  surf,  and  then  begins  to  swim  to 
the  pirogue. — impelling  the  barrel  before 
him.  I  have  never  seen  a  swimmer  at- 
tempt to  convey  more  than  one  barrel  at 
a  time:  but  I  am  told  there  are  experts 
who  manage  as  many  as  three  barrels 
together. — pushing  them  forward  in  line, 
with  the  head  of  one  against  the  bottom 
of  the  next.  It  really  requires  much  dex- 
terity and  practice  to  handle  even  one  bar- 
rel or  cask.    As  the  swimmer  advances  he 
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keeps  close  as  possible  to  his  charge,— so 
as  to  be  able  to  push  it  forward  with  all 
bis  force  against  each  breaker  in  succes- 
sion.—making  it  dive  through.  If  it  once 
glides  well  out  of  his  reach  while  he  is  in 
the  breakers,  it  becomes  an  enemy,  and  he 
must  take  care  to  keep  out  of  its  way.— for 
if  a  wave  throws  it  at  him.  or  rolls  it  over 
him,  he  may  be  seriously  injured ;  but  the 
expert  seldom  abandons  a  barrel.  Under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  man  and 
barrel  will  both  disappear  a  score  of  times 
before  the  clear  swells  are  reached,  after 
which  the  rest  of  tbe  journey  is  not  diffi- 
cult. Men  lower  ropes  from  the  pirogue, 
the  swimmer  passes  them  under  his  bar- 
rel, and  it  is  hoisted  aboard. 

Wonderful  surf-swimmers  these  men 
are:— they  will  go  far  out  for  mere  sport 
in  the  roughest  kind  of  a  sea,  when  the 
waves,  abnormally  swollen  by  the  pecul- 
iar conformation  of  the  bay.  come  roll- 
ing in  thirty  and  forty  feet  high.  Some- 
times, with  the  swift  impulse  of  ascending 
a  swell,  the  swimmer  seems  suspended  in 
air  for  the  moment  it  passes  beneath  him, 


before  he  plunges  into  the 
trough  beyond.  The  best 
swimmer  is  a  young  capre 
who  cannot  weigh  more  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 
Few  of  the  Grande  Anse  men 
are  heavily  built:  they  do  not 
compare  for  stature  and  thew 
with  those  longshoremen  of 
St.  Pierre  who  can  be  seen 
any  busy  afternoon  on  the 
landing,  lifting  heavy  barrels 
at  almost  the  full  extent  of 
their  swarthy  arms. 

There  is  but  one  boat  owned 
in  the  whole  parish  of  Grande 
Anse. — a  fact  due  to  the  con- 
tinual roughness  of  the  sea. 
It  lias  a  little  mast  and  sail, 
and  can  hold  only  three  men. 
When  the  water  is  somewhat 
less  angry  than  usual,  a  col- 
ored crew  take  it  out  for  a 
fishing  expedition.  There  is 
always  much  interest  in  this 
♦•vent,  a  cro w d  gathers  on  the 
Mlife^l  beach,  and  the  professional 
S  |  swimmers  help  to  bring  the 
V  ■"  '  (  little  craft  beyond  the  break- 
a  ,»V<'"  '  ers.  When  the  boat  returns, 
after  a  disappearance  of  sev- 
eral hours,  everybody  runs 
down  from  the  village  to  meet 
it.  Young  colored  women  twist  their  robes 
up  about  their  hips,  and  wade  out  to  wel- 
come it:  there  is  a  display  of  limbs  of  all 
colors  on  such  occasions,  which  is  not  with- 
out grace,  that  untaught  grace  which  tempts 
an  artistic  pencil.  Every  bonne  and  every 
house-keeper  struggles  for  the  first  chance 
to  buy  the  fish :— young  girls  and  children 
dance  in  the  water  for  delight,  all  scream- 
ing :  "  Rhale  bois-canot  .'*'. . . .  Then  as  the 
boat  is  pulled  through  the  surf  and  hauled 
up  on  the  sand,  the  pushing  and  scream- 
ing and  crying  become  irritating  and  deaf- 
ening: the  fishermen  lose  patience  and 
say  terrible  things.  But  nobody  heeds 
them  in  the  general  clamoring  and  hag- 
gling and  furious  bidding  for  the  poues- 
son-ououge,  the  dorades,  the  volants 
(beautiful  purple-backed  flying-fish  with 
silver  bellies,  and  fins  all  transparent,  like 
the  wings  of  dragon-flies).  There  is  great 
bargaining  even  for  a  young  shark, — 
which  makes  very  nice  eating  cooked  after 
the  Creole  fashion.  So  seldom  can  the 
fishermen  venture  out  that  each  trip 
makes  a  memorable  event  for  the  village. 
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Tho  Saint  Pierre  fishermen  very  sel- 
dom approach  the  bay,  but  they  do  much 
fishing1  a  few  miles  beyond  it,  almost  in 
front  of  the  Pointe  du  Rochet  and  the 
Roche  a  Bourgaut.  There  the  best  (ly- 
ing-fish are  caught, — and  besides  edible 
creatures,  many  queer  things  are  often 
brought  up  by  the  nets :  monstrosities 
such  as  the  cojfre-fish,  shaped  almost  like 
i  box,  of  which  the  lid  is  represented  by 
m  extraordinary  conformation  of  the 
jaws; — and  the  barrique-de-vin  ("wine 
Bisk"),  with  round  boneless  body,  secret- 
Sag  in  a  curious  vesicle  a  liquor  precisely 
resembling  wine  lees; — and  the  "  needle- 
1811"  [aiguille  de  mer),  less  thick  than  a 
Faber  lead-pencil,  but  more  than  twice  as 
ong; — and  huge  cuttle-fish  and  prodigious 
iels.  One  conger  secured  off  this  coast 
neasured  over  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 
veighed  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds — 
i  veritable  sea-serpent.  . .  .But  even  the 
resh-water  inhabitants  of  Grande  Anse 
ire  amazing.  I  have  seen  crawfish  by  act- 
lal  measurement  fifty  centimetres  long, 
mt  these  were  not  considei'ed  remarka- 
)le.  Many  are  said  to  much  exceed  two 
eet  from  the  tail  to  the  tip  of  the  claws 
md  horns.  They  are  of  an  iron-black 
:olor,  and  have  formidable  pincers  with 
ierrated  edges  and  tip-points  inwardly 
jonverging,  which  cannot  crush  like  the 
.veapons  of  a  lobster,  but  which  will  cut 
he  flesh  and  make  a  small  ugly  wound, 
it  first  sight  one  not  familiar  with  the 
srawfish  of  these  regions  can  hardly  be- 
ieve  he  is  not  viewing  some  variety  of 
figantic  lobster  instead  of  the  common 
resh-water  crawfish  of  the  east  coast. 
When  the  head,  tail,  legs,  and  cuirass 
lave  all  been  removed,  after  boiling,  the 
Jurved  trunk  has  still  the  size  and  weight 
)f  a  large  pork  sausage. 

These  creatures  are  trapped  by  lantern- 
ight.  Pieces  of  manioc  root  tied  fast  to 
arge  bowlders  sunk  in  the  river  are  the 
>nly  bait; — the  crawfish  will  flock  to  eat 
t  upon  any  dark  night,  and  then  they 
ire  caught  with  scoop-nets  and  dropped 
nto  covered  baskets. 

VII. 

One  whose  ideas  of  the  people  of  Grande 
inse  had  been  formed  only  by  observing 
;he  young  porteuses  of  the  region  on  their 
way  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  might 
Jxpect  on  reaching  this  little  town  to  find 
its  population  yellow  as  that  of  a  Chinese 
Jity.     But  the  dominant  hue  is  much 
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darker,  although  the  mixed  element  is 
everywhere  visible;  and  I  was  at  first  sur- 
prised by  the  scarcity  of  those  clear  bright 
skins  I  supposed  to  be  so  numerous.  Some 
pretty  children, — notably  a  pair  of  twin- 
sisters,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  school-girls 
from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age, — displayed 
the  same  characteristics  I  have  noted  in 
the  adult  porteuses  of  Grande  Anse;  but 
writhin  the  town  itself  this  brighter  ele- 
ment is  in  the  minority.  The  predomi- 
nating race  element  of  the  whole  com- 
mune is  certainly  colored  (Grande  Anse 
is  even  memorable  because  of  the  revolt 
of  its  hommes  de  couleur  some  fifty  years 
ago); — but  the  colored  population  is  not 
concentrated  in  the  town  ;  it  belongs  rath- 
er to  the  valleys  and  the  heights  surround- 
ing the  chef  lieu.  Most  of  the  porteuses 
are  country  girls,  and  I  found  that  even 
those  living  in  the  village  are  seldom  vis- 
ible on  the  streets  except  when  departing 
upon  a  trip  or  returning  from  one.  An 
artist  wishing  to  study  the  type  might, 
however,  pass  a  day  at  the  bridge  of  the 
Riviere  Falaise  to  advantage,  as  all  the 
carrier-girls  pass  it  at  certain  hours  of  the 
morning  and  evening. 

But  the  best  possible  occasion  on  which 
to  observe  what  my  friend  the  baker 
called  la  belle  jeunesse,  is  a  confirmation 
day, — when  the  bishop  comes  to  Grande 
Anse  over  the  mountains,  and  all  the 
population  turns  out  in  holiday  garb, 
and  the  bells  are  tapped  like  tamtams, 
and  triumphal  arches, — most  awry  to  be- 
hold!—  span  the  roadway,  bearing  in 
clumsiest  lettering  the  welcome,  Vive 
Monseigneur.  On  that  event,  the  long 
procession  of  young  girls  to  be  confirm- 
ed,— all  in  white  robes,  white  veils,  and 
white  satin  slippers, — is  a  numerical  sur- 
prise. It  is  a  moral  surprise  also, — to 
the  stranger  at  least;  for  it  reveals  the 
struggle  of  a  poverty  extraordinary  Avith 
the  self-imposed  obligations  of  a  costly 
ceremonialism. 

No  white  children  ever  appear  in  these 
pi*ocessions ;  there  are  not  half  a  dozen 
white  families  in  the  whole  urban  popula- 
tion of  about  seven  thousand  souls;  and 
those  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
Saint  Pierre  or  Morne  Rouge  for  their  re- 
ligious training  and  education.  But  many 
of  the  colored  children  look  very  charm- 
ing in  their  costume  of  confirmation ; — you 
could  not  easily  recognize  one  of  them 
as  the  same  little  bonne  who  brings  your 
morning  cup  of  coffee,  or  another  as  the 
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daughter  of  a  plantation  commandeur 
(overseer's  assistant); — a  brown  slip  of  a 
girl  who  will  probably  never  wear  shoes 
again.  And  many  of  those  white  shoes 
and  white  veils  have  been  obtained  only 
by  the  hardest  physical  labor  and  self- 
denial  of  poor  parents  and  relatives  : 
fathers,  brothers,  and  mothers  working 
with  cutlass  and  hoe  in  the  snake-swarm- 
ing corn  fields; — sisters  walking  barefoot- 
ed every  day  to  Saint  Pierre  and  back  to 
earn  a  few  francs  a  month. 

While  watching  such  a  procession  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  could  discern  in  the 
features  and  figures  of  the  young  con- 
firman  ts  something  of  a  prevailing  type 
and  tint,  and  I  asked  an  old  planter  beside 
me  if  he  thought  my  impression  correct. 

"Partly,"  he  answered;  "there  is  cer- 
tainly a  tendency  toward  an  attractive 
physical  type  here,  but  the  tendency  it- 
self is  less  stable  than  you  imagine;  it 
has  been  changed  during  the  last  twenty 
years  within  my  own  recollection.  In 
different  parts  of  the  island  particular 
types  appear  and  disappear  with  a  gener- 
ation. There  is  a  sort  of  race-fermenta- 
tion going  on,  which  gives  no  fixed  result 
of  a  positive  sort  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  It  is  true  that  certain  elements 
continue  to  dominate  in  certain  com- 
munes, but  the  particular  characteristics 
come  and  vanish  in  the  most  mysterious 
way.  As  to  color,  I  doubt  if  any  correct 
classification  can  be  made,  especially  by  a 
stranger.  Your  eyes  give  you  general 
ideas  about  a  red  type,  a  yellow  type,  a 
brown  type,  but  to  the  more  experienced 
eyes  of  a  creole,  accustomed  to  live  in 
the  country  districts,  every  individual  of 
mixed  race  appears  to  have  a  particular 
color  of  his  own.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
so-called  capre  type,  which  furnishes  the 
finest  physical  examples  of  all,  you,  a 
stranger,  are  at  once,  impressed  by  the 
general  red  tint  of  the  variety,  but  you 
do  not  notice  the  differences  of  that  tint 
in  different  persons,  which  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  observe  than  shade-differences  of 
yellow  or  brown.  Now,  to  me.  every  ca- 
pre  or  capresse  has  an  individual  color, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  in  all  Martinique 
there  are  two  half-breeds — not  having  had 
the  same  father  and  mother — in  whom  the 
tint  is  precisely  the  same." 

VIII. 

1  thought  Grande  Anse  the  most  sleepy 
place  I  had  ever  visited.     I  suspect  it  is 


one  of  the  sleepiest  in  the  whole  world. 
The  wind,  which  tans  even  a  creole  of 
Saint  Pierre  to  an  unnatural  brown  with- 
in forty-eight  hours  of  his  sojourn  in  the 
village,  has  also  a  peculiarly  somnolent 
effect.  The  moment  one  has  nothing  par- 
ticular to  do,  and  ventures  to  sit  down 
idly  with  the  breeze  in  one's  face,  slumber 
comes,  and  everybody  who  can  spare  the 
time  takes  a  long  nap  in  the  afternoon, 
and  little  naps  from  hour  to  hour.  For 
all  that,  the  heat  of  the  east  coast  is  not 
enervating,  like  that  of  Saint  Pierre;  one 
can  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise  in  the 
sun  without  feeling  much  the  worse. 
Hunting  excursions,  river  fishing  parties, 
surf  -  bathing,  and  visits  to  neighboring 
plantations  are  the  only  amusements; 
but  these  are  enough  to  make  existence 
very  pleasant  at  Grande  Anse.  The  most 
interesting  of  my  own  experiences  were 
those  of  a  day  passed  by  invitation  at  one 
of  the  old  colonial  estates  on  the  hills 
near  the  village. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  charm  of 
a  Creole  interior,  whether  in  the  city  or  the 
country.  The  cool  shadowy  court,  with 
its  wonderful  plants  and  fountain  of 
sparkling  mountain  water,  or  the  lawn, 
with  its  ancestral  trees;  the  delicious 
welcome  of  the  host,  whose  fraternal  easy 
manner  immediately  makes  you  feel  at 
home;  the  coming  of  the  children  to  greet 
you,  each  holding  up  a  velvety  brown 
cheek  to  be  kissed,  after  the  old-time  cus- 
tom ;  the  romance  of  the  unconventional 
chat,  over  a  cool  drink,  under  the  palms 
and  the  ceibas;  the  visible  earnestness  of 
all  to  please  the  guest,  to  enwrap  him  in  a 
very  atmosphere  of  quiet  happiness — com- 
bine to  make  a  memory  you  will  never 
forget.  And  maybe  you  enjoy  all  this 
upon  some  exquisite  site,  some  volcanic 
summit,  overlooking  slopes  of  a  hundred 
greens, — mountains  far  winding  in  blue 
and  pearly  shadowing, — rivers  singing  sea- 
ward behind  curtains  of  arborescent  reeds 
and  bamboos, — and,  perhaps,  Pelee,  in  the 
horizon,  dreaming  violet  dreams  under 
her  foulard  of  vapors, — and,  encircling 
all,  the  still  sweep  of  the  ocean's  azure 
bending  to  the  verge  of  day. 

My  host  showed  or  explained  to  me  all 
that  he  thought  might  interest  a  stranger. 
He  had  brought  to  me  a  nest  of  the  ca- 
rouge,  a  bird  which  suspends  its  home, 
hammock-fashion, under  the  leaves  of  the 
banana-tree; — showed  me  a  little  fer-de- 
lance,  freshly  killed  by  one  of  his  held 
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lands;  and  a  field  lizard  (zanoli  te  in 
reole\  not  green  like  the  lizards  which 
taunt  the  roofs  of  Saint  Pierre,  but  of 
,  beautiful  brown  bronze,  with  shifting1 
ints;  and  eggs  of  the  zanoli,  little  soft 
ival  things  from  which  the  young  lizards 
v i  1 1  perhaps m  run  out  alive  as  fast  as 
rou  open  the  shells;  and  the  matoutou- 
'alaise,  or  spider  of  the  cliffs,  of  two 
■arieties.red  or  almost  black  when  adult. 
,nd  bluish  silvery  tint  when  young.  —  less 
n  size  than  the  tarantula,  but  equally 
lairy  and  venomous;  and  the  crabe-c'est- 
na-faute  (much  like  the  "  fiddler-crab'  ), 
laving-  one  very  small  and  one  very  large 
law,  which  latter  it  carries  folded  up 
gainst  its  body,  so  as  to  have  suggested 
he  idea  of  a  penitent  striking  his  bosom, 
nd  uttering  the  sacramental  words  of  the 
Catholic  confession,  "Through  my  fault, 
h rough  my  fault,  through  my  most  grie- 
'ous  fault.''.  .  .Indeed  I  cannot  recollect 
me -half  of  the  queer  birds,  queer  in- 
ecfs,  queer  reptiles,  and  queer  plants  to 
vhich  my  attention  was  called.  But 
peaking  of  plants,  I  was  impressed  by  the 
profusion  of  the  zhebe-moin-mise — a  lit- 
le  sensitive-plant  I  had  rarely  observed 
»n  the  west  coast.  On  the  hill-sides  of 
3-rande  Anse  it  prevails  to  such  an  extent 
,s  to  give  certain  slopes  its  own  pecul- 
ar  greenish-brown  color.  It  has  many- 
•ranching  leaves.only  one  inch  and  a  half 
o  two  inches  long,  but  which  recall  the 
orm  of  certain  common  ferns;  these  lie 
Imost  fiat  upon  the  ground.  They  fold 
ogether  upward  from  the  central  stem  at 
he  least  touch;  and  the  plant  thus  makes 
tself  almost  imperceptible; — it  seems  to 
ive,  so  that  you  feel  guilty  of  murder  if 
rou  break  off  a  leaf.  It  is  called  Zhe- 
>e-moin-mise,  or  "  Plant  -  did  - 1  -  amuse- 
ayself  ?"  because  it  is  supposed  to  tell 
laughty  little  children  who  play  truant, 
>r  who  delay  much  longer  than  is  neces- 
ary  in  delivering  a  message,  whether 
hey  deserve  a  whipping  or  not.  The 
guilty  child  touches  the  plant,  and  asks: 
' Ess  moin  amise  mom?"  (Did  I  amuse 
nyself  ?) ;  and  if  the  plant  instantly  shuts 
ts  leaves  up,  that  meaus,  "Yes,  you  did  !" 
)f  course  the  leaves  invariably  close ;  but 
.  suspect  they  invariably  tell  the  truth, 
or  all  colored  children,  in  Grande  Anse 
it  least,  are  much  more  inclined  to  play 
han  work. 

The  kind  old  planter  likewise  conducted 
ne  over  the  estate.  He  took  me  through 
he  sugar- mill,  and  showed  me,  among 


the  very  latest  inventions,  some  machin- 
ery devised  nearly  two  centuries  ago  by 
the  ingenious  and  terrible  Pere  Labat, 
and  still  quite  serviceable  in  spite  of  all 
modern  improvements  in  sugar-making; 
took  me  through  the  rhummerie,  or  dis- 
tillery, and  made  me  taste  some  colorless 
rum  which  had  the  aroma  and  something 
of  the  taste  of  the  most  delicate  gin;  and 
finally  took  me  into  the  cases-a-vent ,  or 
"  wind-houses,"  built  as  places  of  refuge 
during  hurricanes.  Hurricanes  are  rare, 
and  more  rare  in  this  century  by  far  than 
during  the  previous  one;  but  this  part  of 
the  island  is  particularly  exposed  to  such 
visitations,  and  almost  every  old  planta- 
tion has  one  or  two  cases-a-vent.  They 
were  always  built  in  a  hollow,  either  nat- 
ural or  artificial, below  the  land  level,  with 
walls  of  rock  several  feet  thick,  and  very 
strong  doors,  but  no  windows.  My  host 
told  me  about  the  experiences  of  his  fam- 
ily in  a  case-a-vent  during  a  hurricane 
which  he  recollected.  It  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  door  within  by  means 
of  strong  ropes;  and  the  mere  work  of 
holding  it  tasked  the  strength  of  a  dozen 
powerful  men:  it  would  bulge  in  under 
the  pressure  of  the  awful  wind. — swelling 
like  the  side  of  a  barrel;  and  had  not  its 
planks  been  made  of  a  wood  tough  as 
hickory. they  would  have  been  blown  into 
splinters. 

I  had  long  desired  to  examine  a  plan- 
tation drum,  and  see  it  played  upon  under 
conditions  more  favorable  than  the  ex- 
citement of  a  holiday  caleinda  in  the  vil- 
lages, where  the  amusement  is  too  often 
terminated  by  a  voum  (general  row)  or  a 
goumage  (a  serious  fight) ; — and  when  I 
mentioned  this  wish  to  the  planter  he  at 
once  sent  word  to  his  commandeur,  or 
assistant  overseer,  the  best  drummer  in 
the  settlement,  to  come  up  to  the  house 
and  bring  his  instrument  with  him.  I 
was  thus  enabled  to  make  the  observations 
necessary,  and  also  to  take  an  instanta- 
neous photograph  of  the  drummer  in  the 
very  act  of  playing. 

The  old  African  dances,  the  caleinda 
and  the  bele  (which  latter  is  accompanied 
by  chanted  improvisation),  are  danced  on 
Sundays  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  on  al- 
most every  plantation  in  the  island.  The 
drum,  indeed,  is  an  instrument  to  which 
the  country-folk  are  so  much  attached 
that  they  swear  by  it — Tambou!  being  the 
oath  uttered  upon  all  ordinary  occasions 
of  surprise  or  vexation.    But  the  instru- 
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merit  is  quite  as  often  called  ka,  because 
made  out  of  a  quarter-barrel,  or  quart — in 
tbe  patois  "  ka. "  Botli  ends  of  the  barrel 
having  been  removed,  a  wet  bide,  well 
wrapped  about  a  couple  of  hoops,  is  driv- 
en on,  and  in  drying  the  stretched  skin 
obtains  still  further  tension.  The  other 
end  of  the  ka  is  always  left  open.  Across 
the  face  of  the  skin  a  string  is  tightly 
stretched,  to  which  are  attached,  at  inter- 
vals of  about  an  inch,  very  short,  thin 
fragments  of  bamboo  or  cut  feather 
steins.  These  lend  a  certain  vibration  to 
the  tones. 

In  the  time  of  Pere  Labat  the  negro 
drums  had  a  somewhat  different  form. 
There  were  then  two  kinds  of  drums, 
a  big  tamtam  and  a  little  one,  which 
used  to  be  played  together.  Both  con- 
sisted of  skins  tightly  stretched  over  one 
end  of  a,  wooden  cylinder,  or  a  section  of 
hollow  tree  trunk.  The  larger  was  from 
three  to  four  feet  long,  with  a  diameter 
of  fifteen  to  sixteen  inches;  the  smaller, 
called  baboula,  was  of  the  same  length, 
but  only  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter. 
Pere  Labat  also  speaks,  in  his  West  Ind- 
ian travels,  of  another  musical  instru- 
ment, very  popular  among  the  Martinique 
slaves  of  his  time, — "a  sort  of  guitar " 
made  out  of  a  half-calabash  or  cou'i.  cov- 
ered with  some  kind  of  skin.  It  had  four 
strings  of  silk  or  catgut,  and  a  very  long 
neck.  The  tradition  of  this  African  in- 
strument is  said  to  survive  in  the  modern 
"ftomza"  (banza  neg  Gui)iee). 

The  skilful  player— bel  tambouy'e — 
straddles  his  ka  stripped  to  the  waist, 
and  plays  upon  it  with  the  finger-tips  of 
both  hands  simultaneously,  taking  care 
that  the  vibrating  string  occupies  a  hori- 
zontal position.  Occasionally  tbe  heel  of 
the  naked  foot  is  pressed  lightly  or  vig- 
orously against  the  skin,  so  as  to  produce 
changes  of  tone.  This  is  called  ''giving 
heel  "  to  the  drum — bail!  y  talon.  Mean- 
while a  boy  keeps  striking  the  drum  at 
the  uncovered  end  with  a  stick,  so  as  to 
produce  a  dry  clattering  accompaniment. 
The  sound  of  the  drum  itself,  well  play- 
ed, has  a  wild  power  that  makes  and 
masters  all  the  excitement  of  the  dance 
—  a  complicated  double  roll,  with  a  pe- 
culiar billowy  rising  and  falling.  The 
Creole  onoma  topes.  VUp-Vlib-VUb-VUp, 
do  not  fully  render  the  roll; — for  each 
Vlip  or  bHib  stands  really  for  a  series  of 
sounds  too  rapidly  filliped  out  to  be  imi- 
tated by  articulate  speech.     The  tapping 


of  a  "  ka  "  can  be  heard  at  surprising  dis- 
tances ;  and  experienced  players  often 
play  for  hours  at  a  time  without  exhibit- 
ing wearisomeness,  or  in  the  least  dimin- 
ishing the  volume  of  sound  produced. 

It  seems  there  are  many  ways  of  play- 
ing—  different  measures  familiar  to  all 
these  colored  people,  but  not  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  anybody  else;  and  there 
are  great  matches  sometimes  between 
celebrated  tambouyes.  The  same  com- 
mands whose  portrait  I  took  while  play- 
ing told  me  that  he  once  figured  in  a 
contest  of  this  kind,  his  rival  being  a 
drummer  from  the  neighboring  burgh  of 
Marigot. . . .  "  A.ie,  a'ieyaie!  monche,  y 
fai  tambou  a  pale  "  said  the  command® 
describing  the  execution  of  his  antago- 
nist;— "  my  dear,  he  just  made  that  drum 
talk!  I  thought  I  was  going  to  be  beaten 
for  sure;  I  was  trembling  all  the  time — 
aie,  ya'ie-yaie!  Then  he  got  off  that  ka; 
I  mounted  it;  I  thought  a  moment;  then 
I  struck  up  the  '  River- of  -  the  -  Lizard,' 
metis,  monche,  you  larivie-Leza  toutt  pi  I 
— such  a  River-of-the-Lizard,  ah  !  just  per- 
fectly pure!  I  gave  heel  to  that  ka; — I. 
worried  that  ka  : — I  made  it  mad; — I 
made  it  crazy; — I  made  it  talk; — I  won!" 

During  the  dances  a  sort  of  chant  ac- 
companies the  music  —  a  long  sonorous 
cry,  uttered  at  intervals  of  seven  or  eight 
seconds,  which  perfectly  times  a  particu- 
lar measure  in  the  drum  roll.  It  may  be 
the  burden  of  a  song,  or  a  mere  improvisa- 
tion : 


Oli !  yoi'e-yoie !" 

(Drum 

roll.) 

Oh  !  missie-&  !" 

(Drum 

roll.) 

Y  bel  tambouve 

(Drum 

roll.) 

Aie,  ya,  yai'e !" 

( Drum 

roll.) 

Joli  tambouye !" 

(Drum 

roll.) 

Cliauffe  tambou-; 

a!" 

(Drum 

roll.) 

Gene  tanibou-a !' 

(Drum 

roll.) 

Craze  tambou-a !' 

"  etc.,  etc. 

The  crieur,  or  chanter,  is  also  the 
leader  of  the  dance.  The  caleinda  is 
danced  by  men  only,  all  stripped  to  the 
waist,  and  twirling  heavy  sticks  in  a  mock 
fight.  Sometimes,  however. — especially 
at  the  great  village  gatherings,  when  the 
blood  becomes  overheated  by  tafia, — the 
mock  fight  may  become  a  real  one;  and 
then  even  cutlasses  are  brought  into  play. 
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The  stars  were  all  out  when  I  bid  my 
host  good-by;  he  sent  his  black  servant 
along  with  me  to  carry  a  lantern  and  keep 
a  sharp  watch  for  snakes  along  the  moun- 
tain road. 

IX. 

Assuredly  the  city  of  Saint  Pierre1  nev- 
er could  have  seemed  more  quaintly  beau- 
tiful than  as  I  saw  it  on  the  evening'  of 
my  return,  while  the  shadows  were  reach- 
ing their  longest,  and  sea  and  sky  were 
turning  lilac.  Palm  heads  were  trem- 
bling and  masts  swaying  slowly  against 
an  enormous  orange  sunset,  — yet  the  beau- 
ty of  the  sight  did  not  touch  me.  The 
deep  level  and  luminous  Hood  of  the  bay 


seemed  to  me  for  the  first  time  a  dead 
water; — I  found  myself  wondering  wheth- 
er it  could  form  a  part  of  that  living  tide 
by  which  I  had  been  dwelling,  full  of 
foam  lightnings  and  perpetual  thunder. 
I  wondered  whether  the  air  about  me, 
— heavy  and  hot  and  full  of  faint  leafy 
smells,  — could  ever  have  been  toifehed 
by  the  vast  pure  sweet  breath  of  the 
wind  from  the  sunrising.  And  I  became 
conscious  of  a  profound,  unreasoning, 
absurd  regret  for  the  somnolent  little 
black  village  of  that  bare  east  coast, — 
where  there  are  no  woods,  no  ships,  no 
sunsets.  .  .  .only  the  ocean  roaring  forever 
over  its  beach  of  black  sand. 


"  PARTHENIA." 

BY  LUCY  C.  LI  L  LIE. 


ONE  fine  star-lit  June  evening  a  very 
young  man,  dressed  somewhat  fan- 
tastically, and  producing  a  jingling  effect 
of  blue  and  silver,  emerged  from  a  house 
on  Bedford  Gardens,  Kensington,  and 
made  a  sort  of  rush  through  the  little 
flower-scented  pathway  to  the  four-wheel- 
er in  waiting  for  him.  He  was  a  tall, 
slim,  bright-eyed  young  fellow,  with  a 
decidedly  pleasant  boyishness  about  him, 
which  he  had  on  this  occasion  attempted 
elaborately  to  conceal.  Invited  to  the  fa- 
mous fancy  dress  ball  at  North  House. 
Freddy  had  elected  to  weigh  his  nineteen 
years  down,  if  uot  to  crush  them  out,  in 
the  costume  of  Henry  V..  and  had  suc- 
ceeded about  as  well  as  might  he  expect- 
ed. Happily  the  costumer,  Barthe,  had 
made  it  impossible  for  the  lad  to  look 
grotesque,  so  that  he  only  appeared  some- 
what too  gorgeously  apparelled,  looked 
not  in  the  least  like  royalty,  but  only  de- 
cidedly like  the  Freddy  Gorham  he  was. 
on  a  joyous  masquerade. 

It  was  well  on  to  ten  o'clock,  and  Mas- 
ter Freddy,  who  was  by  no  means  bur- 
dened with  thoughts  befitting  his  as- 
sumed character,  began  to  wonder  if  he 
were  not  a  trifle  too  late  for  his  appoint- 
ment with  the  Beaulacres,  Lady  Beaula- 
cre  having  asked  him  to  join  their  party 
at  North  House,  agreeing  on  the  little 
morning- room  on  the  left  of  the  first 
lauding  as  a  rendezvous. 

As  everybody  liked  Freddy,  it  was  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  Lady  Beaulacre, 
well-seasoned  woman  of  the  world  that 


she  was,  delighted  in  the  lad,  whose  one 
fault  of  youth  would  mend  every  day, 
and  who  would  a  few  seasons  hence,  she 
always  reflected,  be  quite  eligible  for 
Amy  or  Muriel,  now  in  the  school-room, 
a  charmed  spot  well  known  to  Freddy, 
and  where  the  two  girls  of  an  afternoon 
were  wont  to  look  with  feverish  impa- 
tience for  the  moment  when  this  popular 
young  gentleman's  close-cropped  blond 
head  and  merry  blue  eyes  would  appear 
in  the  doorway,  and  forthwith  peals  of  in- 
nocent laughter  over  Freddy's  wit  would 
be  heard,  and,  if  they  reached  the  draw- 
ing-room, noted  by  her  ladyship  with  an 
indulgent  smile  as  she  remarked  to  a 
guest:  "That  is  Freddy  Gorham  making 
Fraulein  and  the  girls  laugh  over  some 
of  his  nonsense.  He  is  quite  the  enfant 
du  maison..  Such  a  dear  boy!  His  mo- 
ther was  an  old  friend  of  ours  when  Sir 
Henry  was  in  Washington,  and  now  both 
parents  are  dead,  and  the  boy  is  spending- 
the  summer  here  with  some  American 
friends,  but  of  course  he  spends  most  of 
his  time  here/'  etc.,  etc. 

The  light  in  Master  Freddy's  honest 
blue  eyes  on  this  evening  wras  due.  how- 
ever, very  slightly  to  Lady  Beaulacre's 
generous  patronage  of  him.  Of  course 
he  liked  her  immensely,  and  thought  the 
girls,  with  their  profuse  flaxen  hair, 
"high"  features,  and  perfect  complex- 
ions, the  jolliest  little  things  possible; 
but  Freddy  was  moved  now  by  a  pro- 
founder  sentiment  than  his  comrades  in 
Cromwell  Road  inspired. 
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Six  months  ago,  trying  to  hunt  in  a 
truly  Saxon  manner  down  in  Leicester- 
shire with  some  Englishmen  he  had  met, 
the  boy  had  been  hurt— not  very  badly, 
but  sufficiently  to  keep  him  tied  to  a  sofa 
or  an  easy-chair  in  lodgings  in  the  mar- 
ket-town from  which  he  had  ridden  forth 
so  joyously  three  hunting  mornings — 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  misery  she  had 
appeared.  The  Hardwicks,  mother  and 
daughter,  were  visiting  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  hearing  of  Freddy's  accident, 
set  off  straightway  to  succor  or  console 
him,  for,  like  Lady  Beaulacre,  Mrs.  Hard- 
wick  had  known  Mrs.  Gorham  years  be- 
fore, and  Constance,  the  daughter,  re- 
membered Freddy  in  the  nursery.  Some- 
thing detained  the  older  lady  in  the  town, 
and  so  it  had  chanced,  this  still,  cold  De- 
cember afternoon,  that  Miss  Hardwick 
was  ushered  alone  into  the  lad's  sitting- 
room,  where  he  lay  on  the  sofa  in  about 
as  moody  a  state  of  mind  as  can  well  be 
fancied. 

To  think  the  whole  world  flat,  stale, 
and  unprofitable,  and  then  to  have  it  sud- 
denly flooded  with  light,  and  that  of  a 
celestial  rosy  hue,  is  a  great  deal  to  ex- 
perience in  one  afternoon;  but  this  is  as- 
suredly, on  his  own  authority,  what  had 
occurred  to  Freddy,  who,  turning  his  eyes 
toward  the  door,  beheld  what  be  now 
considered  "his  fate"  advancing  toward 
him  in  the  person  of  Constance  Hardwick 
— a  tall  slip  of  a  girl  enveloped  in  furs, 
and  wearing  a  great  felt  hat  with  droop- 
ing plumes, beneath  which  her  face  beam- 
ed upon  the  invalid  softly.  It  mattered 
nothing  to  Freddy  that  this  was  the  girl 
raved  over  by  so  many  other  men — the 
girl  noted  for  a  certain  distant  manner, 
some  called  coquetry,  and  others  lack  of 
soul — that  she  was  the  only  girl,  for  in- 
stance, Dick  Beaulacre  had  openly  an- 
nounced his  anxiety  to  marry.  To  do 
honest  Freddy  justice,  the  fame  and  tri- 
umphs of  Miss  Hardwick  counted  for  no- 
thing; the  boy  would  have  adored  her  as 
honestly  had  she  been  a  beggar-maid. 

Of  course  her  coming  changed  every- 
thing. She  called  him  Freddy  at  once, 
and  talked  as  if  perhaps  he  was  rather 
younger  than  he  liked  to  appear;  but 
then  how  delightful  to  have  her  talk  at 
all  !  To  have  her  sit  and  look  at  you  out 
of  those  great  soft  brown  eyes,  that  had 
such  a  velvety  tone  near  the  dainty  pink 
of  her  cheeks, to  have  her  laugh  over  your 
pet  jokes,  to  watch  the  gestures  of  her 


slim  hands,  with  their  odd-looking  shining 
rings,  to  hear  her  read  aloud,  and  tell  bits 
of  the  fun  going  on  up  at  the  Montres- 
sors,  and,  above  all,  to  know  that  it  was 
all  done  for  you ! 

By-and-by  Master  Freddy  discovered 
with  many  an  inward  pang  that  he  was 
getting  well,  and  of  course  there  had  to 
be  an  end  to  this  devoted  attention  of 
Constance,  who  had  been  coming  daily 
to  the  little  lodgings  with  one  of  the  small 
Montressors  or  her  maid  in  attendance, 
and  he  grew  savage  enough  when  he 
reflected  that  up  in  London  he  could 
only  hope  for  the  merest  crumbs  from 
her  table;  and  it  did  not  add  to  the  lad's 
good -humor  to  find  out  shrewdly  that 
Mrs.  Hardwick  was  a  woman  merely 
ambitious  for  her  daughter's  social  suc- 
cess. Whatever  Constance  might  think 
or  feel  on  the  subject,  there  was  no  doubt 
but  that  her  mother  had  prepared  her 
destiny,  and  Freddy,  for  all  his  youth, 
knew  the  world  well  enough  to  feel  tol- 
erably certain  that  the  object  of  his  de- 
votion could  not  hold  out  against  such 
schemes  as  Mrs.  Hardwick  devised.  But 
there  had  been  an  unexpected  reprieve, 
Mrs.  Hardwick  was  summoned  back,  by 
the  illness  of  a  relative,  to  America,  and 
Lady  Beaulacre  was  only  too  delighted 
to  welcome  Constance  as  a  guest  during 
her  mother's  absence,  and  Freddy  settled 
with  his  guardian,  who  was  anxious  to  be 
off  to  the  Pyrenees,  that  he  might  stop  for 
the  rest  of  the  season  with  Burnett  Thomp- 
son and  his  wife,  who  lived  so  delightfully 
in  Bedford  Gardens. 

And  so,  near  to  his  divinity,  Freddy 
flew  like  a  reckless  moth  around  and 
around  a  candle  that,  if  it  shone  for  many 
another,  had  always  a  gentle  and  a  tender 
beam  for  him,  since  Constance  had  gen- 
uine affection  for  the  lad,  and,  if  she  sus- 
pected the  state  of  his  mind,  felt  certain 
that  an  honest,  frank  friendship  such  as 
she  truly  gave  him  could  not  harm  the 
boy  then  or  later.  They  were  very  con- 
fidential, these  two.  Freddy,  as  her  lady- 
ship said,  was  a  "child  of  the  house";  so 
of  a  fine  morning  he  was  frequently  Miss 
Hardwick's  companion  for  a  good  walk  in 
the  Kensington  Gardens,  or  a  shopping 
expedition  perhaps,  or  a  canter  in  the 
park,  where  Freddy's  boyish  heart  would 
swell  with  pride,  knowing  that  as  they 
rode  by,  nine  people  out  of  ten,  to  say  the 
least,  would  recognize  the  famous  Amer- 
ican beauty  and  envy  him  his  position  as 
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cavalier;  and  it  pleased  him  to  reflect  that 
this  girl,  who  was  turning  half  the  heads 
of  London,  was  with  him  the  merriest, 
most  Light-hearted  comrade,  talking  in  a 
way  which  would  often  have  made  her 
admirers  stare  with  surprise  had  they 
overheard  it. 

To  Freddy  she  con  tided  many  a  little 
feeling  of  contempt  for  the  world  in  which 
by  her  mother's  desire  she  seemed  destined 
to  live  as  a  woman  of  fashion,  hut  there 
were  periods  of  very  frank  enjoyment 
even  in  the  social  whirl,  and  one  of  these 
was  brought  about  by  the  fancy  ball  for 
which  Master  Freddy,  dazzling1  in  blue 
and  silver,  was  now  hound. 

It  was  a  house-warming,  for  the  Cfomp- 
tons  had  only  been  settled  two  months  in 
the  dignified  and  spacious-looking  man- 
sion, which  seemed  to  dwarf  all  other 
architecture  in  its  part  of  Kensington; 
and  although  no  people  in  London  are 
more  good-natured  than  Phil  Crompton 
and  his  pretty  wife,  yet  tickets  to  this 
splendid  festivity  had  been  very  carefully 
distributed,  and  only  Mrs.  Crompton  and 
her  dearest  friends  knew  the  miseries  she 
Underwent  refusing  petitions  for  a  card 
for  this  one  or  that,  managing  to  hurt  no 
one's  feelings,  and  yet  keep  the  affair 
what  it  ought  to  be,  quite  among  ''the 
best"  people,  and  the  fact  that  the  Prin- 
cess was  to  be  there  had  given  it  a  sort  of 
hall-mark  which  increased  everybody's 
anxiety  to  be  present. 

Many  were  the  discussions  as  to  what 
should  and  should  not  be  worn,  and  a 
dozen  artists  who  formed  part  of  Miss 
Hardwick's  train  suggested  this,  that,  and 
the  other  to  her,  each  one  desiring  to 
have  the  privilege  of  designing  a  costume 
for  the  guest  who  would,  as  every  one 
knew,  divide  the  honors  with  the  future 
Queen  of  England;  but  taking  Freddy 
quietly  into  her  counsels,  the  girl  had 
carried  him  off  to  Lazenby  Liberty's  one 
fine  June  morning,  and  on  her  way  thith- 
er had  made  her  intentions  clear. 

"You  see,  Freddy,"  she  said,  with  that 
adorable  half  sad,  half  merry  smile  of 
hers,  "  long  ages  ago,  probably  before  you 
were  born,  my  child,  I  was  living  in  the 
country  very  quietly — so  quietly  " — Miss 
Hard  wick  looked  at  her  companion  with 
a  queer  expression,  as  though  she  were 
measuring  his  mental  calibre  or  the  depth 
of  his  honest  heart,  and  it  was  in  such 
moments  that  Freddy  felt  sure  the  girl's 
life  contained  some  hidden  sadness — "so 


quietly,"  she  went  on,  "that  I  had  never 
been  to  a  party  or  worn  a  pretty  gown 
in  my  life.  Well,  we  were  very  poor,  for 
father  had  not  made  his  great  hit  then. 
I  taught  the  district  school,  although  I 
was  not  much  more  than  seventeen,  and 
I  did  most  of  the  work  of  our  little  house. 
Well,  my  dear,  I  had  a  friend  in  those 
days  who  gave  me  all  that  was  good  in 
my  life  —  that  is,  he  brought  me  all  the 
books  I  had  to  read  that  were  worth  any- 
thing. When  he  was  at  home,  we  used 
to  talk  by  the  hour,  and  whenever  he 
went  away,  I  spent  a  great  part  of  my 
time  thinking  over  all  that  he  had  said. 
Sometimes  I  forgive  everything — that  is, 
I  think  I  owe  him  everything  for  having 
made'  me  happy  in  such  a  dreary  period 
of  my  life.  Often  I  think  1  would  be 
worth  nothing  at  all  now  if  it  had  not 
been  for  all  that  he  did  for  me  then." 

Miss  Hardwick  must  have  forgotten  the 
first  purpose  in  this  narrative,  for  she 
turned  her  face  away,  looking  out  from 
the  hansom  in  which  she  and  Freddy 
were  whirling  toward  Liberty's,  and 
seeming  to  take  an  unusual  interest  in 
Cadogan  Gardens,  whose  shrubberies  they 
were  passing;  she  bowed  and  smiled  ab- 
sently at  some  one  who  emerged  from  the 
Moscheles  studio,  and  then  went  on  : 

"I  had  never  been  to  the  theatre  in  my 
life.  Think  of  that,  Freddy!  Think  of  it 
when  you  see  me  next  in  Lady  Beau- 
lacre's  box  criticising  the  play.  A  trav- 
elling company  came  to  our  place  and 
advertised  Ingomar.  I  can  see  the  pla- 
cards now  announcing  it  in  huge  red 
letters,  which  fascinated  me  in  my  walks 
to  and  from  the  school,  but  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  could  go  until  my 
good  genius  suddenly  reappeared  from  a 
trip  further  west,  and  finding  out  my 
little  ambition,  secured  good  seats,  and 
away  we  went.  Freddy,  I  often  think 
now  of  the  joy  of  that  occasion  when  I 
am  listening  to  Ellen  Terry,  to  Irving, 
or  to  Mrs.  Kendal,  or  to  our  own  Mary. 
Fancy  Ingomar  played  in  a  little  country 
theatre,  with  three  barbarians,  and  tin 
shields  and  bucklers.  Fancy  me,  my 
child,  actually  weeping  over  it,  thrilled 
by  it  as — well,  perhaps,  as  I  am  not  al- 
ways thrilled  in  these  absorbing  times. 
However,  the  Parthenia  was  very  good. 
Surprisingly  good,  and  her  costume  was 
so  characteristic;  that  my  companion  was 
enchanted  with  it.  When  I  came  home 
I  was  wild  to  'dress  up,'  as  girls  say,  like 
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her,  and  out  of  my  scanty  resources  I 
contrived  to  dress  something  in  this  Par- 
thenia's  style.  Then,  when  he  came,  I 
showed  it  to  him,  and  he  was  delighted. 
I  suppose  it  was  becoming,"  continued 
Miss  Hardwick,  carelessly.  But  sudden- 
ly her  eyes  lighted,  and  the  note  in  her 
voice  was  more  tender.  "He  said:  'If 
only  I  could  take  you  to  a  fancy-dress 
ball,  Con,  in  that  gown!1  Of  course  he 
couldn't.  Balls  of  any  kind  were  not  in 
my  way.  But  although  years  .and  years 
have  gone  by — six  of  them,  Freddy,"  said 
the  girl,  smiling  into  Freddy's  rather  pale 
young  face,  "I  want  to  go  to  North  House 
next  Friday  as  Parthenia.  You  did  not 
think  I  was  so  sentimental,  my  dear,  did 
you  ?" 

Freddy  tried  to  speak,  but  his  voice 
sounded  very  dull  and  queer.  He  wanted 
chiefly  to  know  who  the  man  was,  where 
he  was;  somehow  the  words  could  not 
come;  not  even  while  they  were  choos- 
ing the  stuffs  for  the  Parthenia  dress,  or 
when,  in  Barthe's  charming  little  recep- 
tion-room, they  were  discussing  how  it 
should  be  made;  but  there  was  a  chance 
later,  when,  after  they  had  lunched,  Miss 
Hardwick  proposed  taking  a  look  at  some 
water-colors  on  exhibition  near  by. 

They  were  in  a  small  gallery,  one  de- 
voted to  special  purposes  of  the  kind,  and 
there  was  a  picture  of  Cotman's,  and  an- 
other of  Frederick  Walker's,  which  Con- 
stance had  specially  desired  to  see.  The 
Cotman  was  full  of  the  painter's  deepest 
charm — a  bit  of  beach  near  Yarmouth, 
the  sail  of  a  strong  little  craft  white  and 
clear  against  a  darkening  sky,  with  the 
indolence  of  summer  noonday  on  the 
sands.  The  Frederick  Walker  was  pos- 
sibly not  one  of  his  best,  because  it  was 
a  Venetian  scene;  bold  in  color,  vigor- 
ous in  the  outline  of  the  figures,  yet 
lacking  the  suggestion  and  the  homely 
grace  of  his  English  scenes.  Yet  Freddy 
Gorham,  sitting  on  one  of  the  benches 
near  Miss  Hardwick,  felt  as  though  of  all 
work  on  block  or  canvas  these  two  pictures 
would  be  remembered  best,  for  while  he 
looked  at  them,  Constance  told  him  more 
of  her  story. 

"You  asked  me  whether  I  was  en- 
gaged," she  said,  looking  very  still  and 
pale,  and  yet  with  a  certain  purpose  in 
her  cruel  kindness.  "Well,  my  dear,  I 
was,  conditionally,  and  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  that  I  doubt  if  I  will  ever  be  as  near- 
ly pledged  to  any  one  else  on  earth.  I 


obliged  him  to  test  himself,  and  after  he 
had  been  away  a  year  or  two,  if  he  was  of 
the  same  mind,  I  would  be  his  wife.  I 
know  now  that  I  had  no  right  to  sub- 
mit a  man  like  him  to  that  sort  of  ar- 
rangement. Well,  he  went  away,  and  of 
course  times  change,  and  we  change  with 
them.  He  saw  some  one  else  better  suit- 
ed to  him,  I  suppose,  and  he  married  her. 
But,  Freddy,  it's  queer,  isn't  it — but  I  have 
never  been  sorry  for  what  share  I  had  in 
his  life;  I  have  always  thanked  him  in 
my  heart  for  helping  me  during  that  lone- 
ly time,  and  sometimes,  noiv  even,  I  wish 
he  could  know  it,  for  I  am  sure  he  would 
be  glad." 

"Where  is  he  now  ?"  said  Freddy. 

Miss  Hard  wick's  eyes  rested  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  bending  figure  of  the  Vene- 
tian gondolier.  The  pale  and  dark  red 
lines  of  his  cap,  pushed  back  from  waves 
of  dusky  hair,  seemed  to  absorb  all  her 
attention. 

"Iam  not  sure,"''  she  said,  softly,  as 
she  mentioned  his  name;  "I  have  seen 
nothing  of  him  since  then;  but  as  he  is 
such  a  well-known  man,  of  course  I  have 
often  heard  of  him.  His  wife  died  last 
summer."  And  turning  the  subject  ab- 
ruptly, Miss  Hardwick  did  not  refer  to  it 
again. 

Had  he  been  a  dozen  years  older,  Fred- 
dy Gorham  might  have  listened  to  this 
story  of  Miss  Hardwick's  past  with  very 
different  sentiments.  While  realizing  the 
fact  that  she  no  doubt  fancied  herself 
bound  to  this  old  ideal,  he  would  have 
thought  her  entirely  capable  of  forsak- 
ing it  under  strong  enough  provocation; 
but  Freddy  was  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,  and  his  illusions  in  matters  of  sen- 
timent had  never  been  dispelled,  and  he 
went  away  from  Lady  Beaulacre's  that 
afternoon  conscious  that  there  was  no 
hope  now  or  in  the  future  for  him,  so  far 
as  Constance  was  concerned,  yet  that  it 
might  lie  within  his  power  to  do  her  a 
triumphant  service. 

Where  his  restless  steps  took  him  was 
to  one  of  the  wharves,  where  he  speedily 
found  himself  on  board  a  little  vessel 
bound  for  a  point  some  six  miles  down 
the  river.  About  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  he  landed,  and  made  his  way 
up  through  the  lavish  bloom  of  the  coun- 
try, down  a  lane  shut  in  by  heavy  verd- 
ure, above  which  the  sky,  with  a  faint 
trail  of  white  cloud,  looked  one  oblong 
patch  set  above   an  earth  of   su miner 
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green.  Tlie  lane  took  a  sudden  sharp 
turning  which  made  an  angle  in  the 
hedge-rows  and  the  canopy  ahove.hut  dis- 
turbed neither,  and  it  led  to  a  brick-walled 
garden  and  irate  of  iron  scroll-work  be- 
longing to  a  large,  tumble-down,  although 
majestic-looking  building  of  redbrick:  a 
house  built  close  upon  "200  years  ago.  and 
which  would  have  preserved  its  grim 
solidity  but  for  the  gaps  in  its  occupancy. 
It  belonged  now  to  an  absentee  earl, 
whose  agent  let  it  from  time  to  time  when 
it  was  not  too  much  trouble  to  find  a  ten- 
ant. Just  at  present  an  American  gentle- 
man had  the  place  quite  to  himself,  ex- 
cept for  the  old  care  taker,  who  furnished 
him  meals  at  exorbitant  prices  when  he 
Vol.  LXXIX  -  No.  474.-81 


wanted  them,  and  proved  a  careful  guar- 
dian of  the  dust  which  had  accumulated  in 
most  of  the  rooms  and  invaded  his  studio 
ruthlessly. 

Freddy  knew  his  way  well  enough  to 
the  house,  having,  since  Dungail's  arrival 
two  weeks  before,  visited  him  three  times, 
Dungail  being  one  of  his  guardian's  closest 
friends;  but  he  lifted  the  knocker  now 
rather  anxiously,  and  as  he  let  it  fall, 
smiled  a  bit  ruefully.  The  sound  to  the 
boy  was  like  the  death-blow  to  his  own 
hopes. 

A  great  dim  hall  and  staircase  seemed 
to  absorb  the  centre  of  the  old  house,  and 
to  concentrate  all  its  power  of  stillness 
and  solemnity,  but  upstairs  there  was  the 
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sound  of  some  one  gay ly  whistling  an  air 
out  of  The  Pirates  of  Penzunce.  Freddy 
followed  the  sound,  and  it.  lauded  him 
in  an  enormous  sky-lighted  apartment, 
w  here  a  man  of  tremendous  physical  at- 
tractions was  posing  in  armor,  talking 
volubly  with  a  strong  Irish  accent,  while 
the  artist  worked  away,  whistling  gayly 
at  intervals  when  he  was  tired  of  listen- 
ing to  the  model's  narration,  and  ready 
enough  to  look  up  now  with  a  nod  of 
welcome  for  the  unexpected  visitor.  lie 
was  a  tall,  sparely  built  man,  whose  face, 
I  believe,  no  one  had  ever  called  strictly 
handsome,  and  yet  which  no  one  who  had 
seen  it  once  could  forget.  Sparc  and 
strong  in  outline,  with  close-drawn  brows 
and  intensely  penetrating  eyes,  the  look 
of  decision  in  the  mouth  and  chin  was 
balanced  by  the  twinkle  in  the  eyes  when 
he  smiled,  but  something  more  or  less  in- 
scrutable always  lurked  in  either  smile 
or  melancholy.  He  extended  Freddy  a 
very  joyous  welcome  now,  however,  smil- 
ing through  his  eye-glasses  in  a  friendly, 
approving  fashion,  and  presently  the  mod- 
el was  dismissed,  and  the  lad  had  the  field 
to  himself. 

Dungail  had  produced  a  remarkable- 
looking  pipe,  and  stretched  out  on  his 
bamboo  lounge,  was  nearly  enveloped  in 
smoke  while  Freddy  talked.  He  intended 
to  do  this  thing  for  Constance  in  a  very 
knowing  manner.  Dungail  should  sus- 
pect no  motives,  should  understand  that 
lie  meant  no  breach  of  confidence,  but  he 
wanted  to  put  the  case  as  clearly  before 
the  only  man  he  had  ever  desired  for  a 
Mentor  as  possible.  After  one  or  two 
halts  he  contrived  to  tell  mostof  the  story, 
during  which  Dungail's  attitude  changed 
but  slightly ;  now  and  again  he  removed 
his  pipe,  and  Freddy  was  conscious  of  a 
queer  look  about  his  mouth  and  eyes,  but 
he  said  nothing  for  a  long  time. 

"  You  see,"  said  Freddy,  sitting  on  the 
end  of  a  table  whose  rim  lie  was  clasping 
tightly  in  the  energy  of  his  discourse,  "I 
would  not  make  a  mistake  about  it  for 
anything,  but  that  is  the  story  just  as  she 
told  it  to  me,  and  I  thought  if — well,  In- 
gomar — I  mean  her  friend,  you  know" — 
honest  Freddy  blushed  in  rather  a  con- 
fused fashion,  but  continued — "'would 
only  be  sure  to  he  at  the  ball,  why,  things 
might  come  all  straight  between  them. 
She  is  such  a  glorious  being."  Here  Fred- 
dy paused  a  moment,  watching  Dungail's 
spare  dark  face  on  the  pillow,  accustomed 


to  his  friend's  moods  of  abstraction,  yet 
rather  annoyed  that  he  took  this  thing  so 
coolly.    But  at  last  Dungail  spoke. 

"I've  seen  a  good  deal  more  of  women 
than  you  have,"  said  the  man,  slowly, 
"  and  I  admit  that  they  are  more  puzzling 
to  me  to-day  than  they  were  ten  years 
ago;  but,  all  the  same,  I  have  no  doubt 
your  opinion  of  Miss  Hardwick  is  justified 
by  the  girl  herself.  It's  an  awful  posi- 
tion for  a  woman  to  be  in — beautiful,  fas- 
cinating, rich,  and  then,  what  so  few  of 
them  are  nowadays,  genuinely  emotion- 
al and  sincere." 

Freddy's  face  lighted  with  pleasure.  "I 
am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  for  you  know  such  a  lot  of  fel- 
lows think  her  cold  and  disdainful  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  often  wish  they  could 
hear  her  talk  to  me." 

"  What  about  ?"  said  Dungail,  in  a  dry 
sort  of  tone.  He  had  refilled  and  lighted 
his  pipe  again. 

"Oh,  about  everything,"  responded 
Freddy,  who,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
had  been  singularly  fond  of  pouring  out 
his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Constance 
Hardwick  to  Dungail.  "She  goes  in  for 
everything,  and  she  enjoys  it  all,  and  she 
is  so  jolly  about  it,  too.  She  doesn't  bore 
you  even  when  she  talks  of  things  you 
don't  understand.  You  ought  to  have 
seen  her  at  that  Bond  Street  Gallery,  and 
to  have  heard  her  talk  about  pictures. 
She  makes  me  understand  the  whole  busi- 
ness, don't  you  see.  I  got  her  a  little 
Scotch  terrier  pup  the  other  day,  and 
what  do  you  suppose  ?  She  actually  cried 
with  pleasure,  as  I  thought,  and  then  it 
turned  out  that  when  she  was  a  child, 
away  off  there  in  the  country,  she  had 
had  a  little  dog  of  the  same  kind  that 
had  died  or  something,  and  this  little  ras- 
cal looked  like  him.  I  brought  him  into 
the  school-room,  you  know,  up  at  Lady 
Beaulacre's,  for  I  wanted  the  girls  to  see 
him  too,  and  while  Constance  was  down 
on  her  knees,  with  that  little  chap  going 
through  his  tricks,  I  just  wished  a  few  of 
the  fellows  could  see  her.  Heartless,  in- 
deed !"  concluded  Freddy,  with  profound 
disdain. 

Dungail  got  up,  and  began  walking 
about  the  room  in  a  slow,  meditative  fash- 
ion. He  stood  a  moment  in  the  lower 
window,  whence  he  looked  out  on  the 
garden,  which  had  been  his  first  reason 
for  renting  this  decayed  old  house.  It 
ran  the  length  and  breadth  of  half  an 
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■ere,  and  fairly  rioted  in  blossoms  which 
would  have  delighted  Cowley's  heart,  and 
might  have  set  Herriek  rhyming  newly 
to  his  Julia  ;  but  in  and  out  of  the  bravery 
of  color  the  man  seemed  to  be  conscious 
of  but  one  object  which  Freddy's  words 
had  conjured  up.  Tie  could  see  a  slim, 
girlish  figure,  a  grave,  sweet  young  face, 
on  which  the  world,  he  well  knew,  had 
not  yet  set  its  seal,  and  onee  again  he 
seemed  to  be  standing  before  her  in  an- 
other garden  pathway,  listening  and  talk- 
ing and  trying  to  challenge  his  fate, 

"I  have  been  wondering,"  said  Freddy 
from  the  table,  "what  you  are  going  to 
wear  at  the  Cromptons'.  Of  course  you 
will  be  there  V 

"I  had  sent  a  regret,'"  said  Pungail, 
suddenly,  and  bringing  rather  a  perplex- 
ed face  around  swiftly  to  confront  his 
visitor,  "but  I  met  old  Crompton  in  Re- 
gent Street  yesterday,  and  he  said  the 
thing  could  not  be  thought  of;  I  would 
have  to  go.  Yes,  you  can  look  for  me, 
and  I  don't  think  my  disguise  will  be  too 
complete  to  prevent  recognition."' 

Freddy  had  been  compelled  to  possess 
his  soul  in  patience,  and  his  own  cos- 
tume, as  well  may  be  imagined,  occupied 
him  to  the  exclusion  of  other  ideas.  So 
far  was  he  absorbed  in  special  discussions 
with  Mi".  Barthe  that  he  failed  to  discov- 
er the  fact  that  Constance  was  to  receive 
with  Mrs.  Crompton  on  the  all-eventful 
night,  and  remain  at  North  House  until 
next  day. 

The  distance  between  Bedford  Gardens 
and  that  part  of  Campden  Hill  whereon 
North  House  is  situated  is  very  slight,  but 
no  sooner  had  the  last  turning  been  taken 
than  Freddy  discovered  his  growder  be- 
came one  of  a  throng  of  broughams, 
coupes,  hansoms,  and  cabs  of  all  sorts  and 
descriptions,  which  gradually  took  their 
turn  depositing  their  spectacular-looking 
occupants,  to  the  intense  enjoyment  of  a 
surging  crowd,  whose  expressions  of  de- 
light and  admiration  filled  the  air,  com- 
ments being  as  free  and  audible  as  though 
the  lookers-on  were  part  of  the  audience 
in  an  upper  gallery  at  the  pantomime 
boxing  night.  Freddy  cautiously  peered 
forth,  while  his  cab  was  waiting,  to  see 
various  notables  flit  into  the  graceful 
portal  of  the  Cromptons'  house.  Bran- 
son Howard,  clad  in  dazzling  white, 
waved  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  Mas- 
ter Freddy's  blond  head,  framed  in  his 
cab  window,  as  he  disappeared  under  the 


archway,  and  there  was  a  decided  com- 
motion while  Irving  as  Hamlet  descend- 
ed from  his  coupe  and  passed  out  of 
sight,  the  Kendal S  following,  and  receiv- 
ing quite  an  ovation  from  the  crowd. 
Freddy,  as  he  descended  from  his  own 
humble  vehicle,  was  conscious  agreeably 
of  producing  a  line  impression  upon  the 
til  fresco  audience,  and  as  he  entered  the 
doorway, Whistler  turned  his  kindly  face 
and  white  tufted  head  to  smile  upon  the 
boy  in  a  way  almost  too  good-humored 
for  his  costume,  which  was  also  that  of 
the  melancholy  Dane.  North  House  has 
a  large  square  older  hallway,  divided 
from  the  main  one  by  portieres  of  pah; 
pink,  rich  and  heavy  in  material.  Here 
Freddy  was  compelled  to  pause  and  re- 
gister his  name  and  character,  and  he 
scanned  the  page  eagerly,  blushing  with 
delight  at  certain  names,  but  alarmed  on 
seeing  how  far  ahead  of  him  the  Beaula- 
cre  party  were.  However,  the  occasion 
was  too  festive  to  indulge  in  any  especial 
regrets.  A  tremendous  huzz  of  conversa- 
tion and  rustle  of  drapery,  mingled  with 
the  somewhat  distant  strains  of  a  band, 
were  going  on,  and  when  Freddy  passed 
beyond  the  curtains  he  was  compelled 
to  stand  still  a  moment  and  take  in  the 
splendor  of  the  scene.  Away  to  the  left 
swept  the  staircase  of  the  house,  its  two 
landings  occurring  with  graceful  effect, 
and  to  the  right  a  recess  was  hung  with 
lanterns  and  Oriental  drapery,  both  stair- 
case and  this  recessed  hall  being  ablaze 
with  life,  color,  and  movement.  A  crowd 
of  brilliantly  costumed  people  were  mak- 
ing their  w  ay  up  the  wide  staircase. 

Lady  Beaulacre  and  two  of  her  nieces, 
with  one  Colonel  Marsham  in  attendance, 
were  awaiting  Freddy  in  that  charming 
little  bower  of  a  room  which  opens  on 
to  the  first  landing  of  the  North  House 
staircase,  and  the  ladies  admired  his 
royal  attire  as  much  as  lie  had  hoped  or 
expected,  while  the  colonel,  who  looked 
as  if  he  had  borrowed  some  one  else's 
legs  and  arms  along  with  his  costume, 
condescended  to  say  some  nice  things 
of  the  boy,  who  declared  himself  dazzled 
by  everything  and  everybody. 

''And  Miss  Hardwick  —  Parthenia  ?" 
said  Freddy,  suddenly. 

"Oh,  have  you  forgotten?  She  is  re- 
ceiving with  Mrs.  Crompton."' 

And  in  a  few  moments,  as  they  "were 
moving  with  the  glittering  crowd  upstairs, 
Freddy  beheld  her. 
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The  ladies  were  receiving-  in  a  bend  of 
the  hallway  leading  to  the  studio,  which 
was  turned  into  a  ballroom  for  the  uon.ce, 
and  the  tall,  lithe  figure  of  Constance 
Hardwick,  the  grave  loveliness  of  her 
young  face,  the  pale  gold-colored  fabric 
of  her  gown,  seemed  to  Freddy  to  set  her 
apart  in  some  fashion  from  all  the  mag- 
nificence about  her.  as  singly  as  the  even- 
ing star  was  holding  its  own  now  among 
its  comrades  m  the  summer  sky.  Some 
one  had  been  giving  her  flowers —red 
roses  they  were — ami  the  girl  had  placed 
them  where  the  ribbon  of  her  gown  was 
crossed,  hut  no  other  ornament  had  she; 
and  indeed,  as  Freddy  gazed  at  her.  he 
declared  within  himself  none  was  ueeded. 

"  You  are  perfectly  beautiful,"  said  the 
hoy.  as  she  took  his  hand:  "  but  of  course 
you  know  that.  Now.  Miss  (.'on.  when 
am  1  to  gel  my  dance  :" 

"  I'm  off  duty  at  eleven,"  said  Con- 
stance, lightly.  "  You  shall  have  it  first, 
Freddy.  See:  I've  kept  No.  1  religious- 
ly, because  1  promised  you.  Stay  here  a 
minute,  and  let  us  look  at  all  the  world 
coming  up  thai  staircase.  What  a  pro 
cession  !" 

"By  dove!"  said  Freddy,  with  a  grin 
of  delight,  "he  is  here  early." 
•■  W  ho  r 

"Dungail,  to  be  sure.  Look  at  him. 
That's  the  Lohengrin  dress  Farthe  has 
been  raving  over.  Isn't  he  line,  though! 
It  takes  old  Dungail  to  look  well  in  a 
thing  of  that  sort,  though." 

And  then  there  was  a  period  of  abso- 
lute silence  between  the  two.  while  Dun 
gall's  tall  figure,  the  white  and  yellow  of 
his  costume,  with  the  flash  of  jewels  in  a 
chain -work  about  his  neck,  seemed  to 
grow  more  and  more  luminous  to  the 
girl's  strained  gaze. 

Everything  was  the  same,  surely;  and 
yet  how  utterly  all  was  changed!  Peo- 
ple passed  by,  Stopped,  spoke  to  her:  she 
held  her  card  out  mechanically,  bestow- 
ing dances  right  and  left,  hut  conscious 
only  that  Dungail  was  coming  nearer  and 
nearer.  Now  he  had  paused  just  beside 
the  morning-room.  The  glow  of  candle- 
light above  seemed  to  strike  fire  from  the 
jewels  that  he  wore,  to  show  her  every 
line  of  his  spare  dark  face,  with  the  eyes 
still  half  sombre,  half  wistful,  as  she  had 
always  remembered  them.  Sir  Charles 
Young  was  speaking  to  him  now:  Dun- 
gail threw  hack  his  head  with  a  quizzical 
smile.     The  familiar  gesture,  the  smile. 


sent  a  spasm  like  faint  pain  and  yet  ex- 
quisite delight  to  the  girl's  heart,  but  a 
kind  of  terror  came  across  her  as  he  drew 
nearer. 

Dungail  approached. and  let  his  eyes  rest 
upon  Constance,  slowly,  carefully.  lie 
had  spent  a  year  in  trying  to  rid  himself 
of  the  memories  which,  once  he  had  felt 
free  to  let  them  rise,  trooped  in  boldly 
and  relentlessly,  to  the  man's  utter  misery 
and  disheartenment.  for  it  had  not  once  oc- 
curred to  him  to  think  she  would  forgive 
the  weak  part  he  had  sce))ied  to  play  in 
life,  Coingabout  from  place  to  place  since 
his  wife's  death,  he  had  as  usual  encoun- 
tered troops  of  friends,  all  ready  enough 
to  make  much  of  him,  but  all — so  in  the 
man's  morbid  condition  it  had  appeared 
—ready  to  talk  to  him  about  her.  All  sorts 
of  ghosts  he  had  banished  during  that 
wretched  five  years  arose  now  and  mocked 
the  man  as  he  tried  to  convince  himself 
that  everything  he  had  particularly  cared 
for  was  mere  illusion.  And  even  now  he 
could  explain  nothing.  In  some  way  this 
masqueradingattireof  theirs  seemed  fitting 
the  irony  of  the  position.  Dead,  with  the 
sacredness  of  the  grave  shielding  her.  the 
poor  silly  creature  who  had  come  between 
him  and  Constance  must  not  he  made  to 
hear  the  blame.  If  the  folly  of  one  idle 
summer's  day.  when  a  tit  of  madness  must 
have  seized  him.  had  carried  him  away 
from  the  woman  he  had  loved  first — and 
last — lie  could  not  frame  a  story  excusing 
himself  which  would  not  make  her  de- 
spise him  for  what  he  had  done,  for  what 
he  had  to  tell. 

1  do  not  know  where  the  philosopher 
obtained  his  wisdom  who  said  that  a  wo- 
man's love  makes  her  wit  ;  hut  when 
Dungail  stood  before  her.  there  came  sud- 
denly a  light  into  Larthenia's  eyes.  She 
looked  at  him  with  a  little  smile  just 
touching  her  sweet  mouth,  ami  in  the 
next  instant  all  the  doubt  and  misery,  all 
the  perplexity,  which  might  have  forever 
kept  these  two  apart,  vanished,  for  with 
the  divine  intuition  horn  with  those  swift 
heart-heats  on  seeing  him.  the  girl  said, 
in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  convey  a  caress: 

"Do  you  remember?  Long  ago.  Felix, 
you  said  you'd  like  to  take  me  to  a  ball  as 
Parthenia  —  and  so  this  is  the  tirst  chance 
1  have  had" — her  smile  was  ineffably  ten- 
der. "  I  wore  this  gown  hoping  to  meet 
you  here,  and  to" — the  roses  on  her 
breast  seemed  to  send  a  sweet  reflection, 
of  their  color  into  her  cheeks — "remind^ 
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you  of  old  times,  so  that  " — the  girl  laid  her 
hand  gently  on  his  arm—"  we  might  per- 
haps go  back  to  them." 

(  From  Mr.  Frederick  Gorham  to  Mr.  Felix  Dungail.) 
"  Beaulacre  Lodge,  November  18,  1887. 
"DEAR  OLD  Boy. — Thank  the  Miosis 
for  her  letter  which  I'll  answer  sure 
pop  next  week.  This  is  addressed  to  you 
to  say  that  London  will  seem  a  howling 
wilderness  if  you  don't  come  back  for  the 
winter,  but  if  you  are  not  going  to  do  it 
I'll  make  my  way  over  the  Channel  and 
meet  you  in  Paris  for  Christmas.  People 
haven't  got  done,  talking  about  the  wed- 
ding yet.  Of  course  you  broke  into  a 
good  many  little  plans  of  certain  people, 
but  I  guess  you  can  stand  their  abuse  for 
a  while  longer.  Muriel  Beaulacre  and 
I  have  had  long  talks  about  it.  She's 
got  the  dog  safe  and  sound  and  he's 
learned  some  new  tricks  and  she — Muriel 
—is  nearly  as  clever  as  the  Missis  teach- 
ing him  and  Lady  Beaulacre  says  I  can 


take  her  out  with  the  hounds  sometimes 
this  winter  and  I'll  never  forget  how 
she  took  care  of  me  that  time  down  at 
Harboro'.  It  was  pretty  rough  on  me 
till  she  came.  God  bless  her  and  tell 
her  I  never  forget  anything  she  ever 
said  and  I  try  to  do  it  all.  Muriel  says 
she  thinks  she  must  have  been  a  per- 
fect angel.  I  am  down  here  now  just 
for  three  days.  Old  Macrane's  been  up 
to  some  of  his  capers  about  taking  me 
home  until  I'm  of  age,  but  I  ^uess  the  old 
lady  will  settle  it  all,  and  that  reminds 
me  when  I  began  this  it  was  specially  to 
say  if  you  run  across  him  you  tell  him  it 
won't  do.  Get  the  Missis  to  talk  to  him 
the  way  she  can  a  bird  off  a  tree.  My 
love  to  her,  and  Muriel  who  is  in  the 
room  doing  that  everlasting  lace  work 
says  to  send  hers  and  she  thinks  you'll 
be  tired  reading  such  a  long  letter.  Ex- 
cuse any  mistakes.  1  never  was  much  in 
the  spelling  line.         Ever  of  thee 

Freddy." 
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BY  LAURENCE  IU'TTON. 
"So  please  you,  something  touching  the  lord  Hamlet." — Hamlet,  Art  I.,  Scene  iii. 

part,  to  see  that  the  players  be  well  be- 
stowed, and  in  his  bold  assertion  that  the 
play's  the  thing,  showed  plainly  how  great 
was  his  interest  in  the  drama,  and  how 
keen  his  appreciation  of  what  The  Profes- 
sion ought  to  be.  Hamlet  has  done  much 
for  the  players,  but  the  players  have  cru- 
elly wronged  Hamlet.  They  have  mouth- 
ed him  and  strutted  him  and  bellowed 
him.  have  sawn  him  in  the  air  with  their 
hands,  and  have  torn  his  passions  to  tat- 
ters, till  it  were  better  for  Hamlet  often 
that  the  town-crier  himself  had  spoken 
his  lines.  A  very  few  of  our  tragedians 
of  the  city  have  had  enough  respect  for 
the  character  of  Hamlet  to  let  him  alone. 
A  few  of  them  have  done  full  justice  to 
Hamlet,  and  as  Hamlet  have  reflected  cred- 
it upon  Hamlet  and  upon  themselves;  but 
there  have  been  players  that  I  have  seen 
play,  and  heard  others  praise,  and  that 
highly,  who.  not  to  speak  it  profanely, 
having  neither  the  accent  of  Christians, 
nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man, 
have  made  nights  and  matinees  hideous 
with  the  part,  and  have  done  murder  most 
foul  to  Hamlet. 

That  New  York  is  the  dramatic  metrop- 
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n'AMLET,  in  his  wholesome  advice  to 
the  players,  in  his  charge  to  the  gar- 
rulous  old  gentleman  who  would  have 
been  his  father-in-law  had  Hamlet  been 
a  low  comedv  instead  of  a  high  trasredy 
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olis  of  the  United  States, 
and  despite  the  absence 
of  anything  like  State 
aid,  as  certainly  as  Paris 
is  the  capital  of  France, 
and  as  surely  as  London 
is  the  centre  of  ({real 
Britain,  there  can  be  no 
question.  A  New  York 
success  is  of  as  much 
importance  to  the  new- 
play  and  to  the  young 
player  as  is  the  crown 
of  the  Academy  to  the 
new  book  or  the  degree 
to  the  young  doctor; 
and  a  history  of  Hamlet 
in  New  York,  therefore, 
is  virtually  a  history  of 
Hamlet  in  America. 

The  tragedy  has  been 
played  here  during  the 
last  ecu!  ury  and  a  quar 
ter  in  many  languages, 
by  actors  of  all  ages  and 
of  both  sexes,  in  blond 
wigs   and    in  natural 
black  hair,  with  elab- 
orate scenery  and  with 
no  scenery  at  all,  by 
almost   every  leading 
actor  in   the  country, 
with  the  exception  of 
Lester  Wallack,  and  on 
the  stage  of  almost  every  theatre  in  the 
city,  with  the  exception  of  Wallaces  last 
theatre— now  Palmer's.     It  has  been  bur- 
lesqued and  sung  in  opera,  and  its  rep- 
resentatives have  been  good,  bad,  and 
very,  very  indifferent.     Ho  much  is  there 
to  be  said  about  Hamlet  in  New  York 
that  the  great  difficulty  in  preparing  this 
sketch  of  its  career  is  the  proper  and  nat- 
ural selection  of  what  not  to  say. 

Hamlet  was  first  presented  in  the  city 
of  New  York  on  the  evening  of  the  2(>th 
of  November,  17(51,  and  at  ''The  New 
Theatre  in  Chappel  Street*'— now  Beek- 
man  Street — near  Nassau,  the  younger 
Lewis  Hallam,  the  original  Hamlet  in 
America  (at  Philadelphia,  in  the  autumn 
of  1759),  playing  the  titular  part.  Hal- 
lam was  a  versatile  actor,  who  was  on 
the  stage  in  this  country  for  over  fifty 
years,  and  always  popular.  Concerning 
his  Hamlet  very  little  is  now  known,  ex- 
cept the  curious  statement  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  Alexander  Graydon,  published 
in  1811,  that  Hallam  once  ventured  to  ap- 


EDMUND  KEAN. 
From  the  collection  of  J.  H.  V.  Arnold. 


pear  as  Hamlet  in  London— "and  was  en- 
dured !"  He  was  the  acknowledged  lead- 
ing tragedian  of  the  New  York  stage  un- 
til his  retirement  in  ISOO,  and  he  is  known 
to  have  played  Hamlet  as  late  as  1797, 
when  he  must  have  been  close  upon  sixty 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Ireland  is  of  the  im- 
pression that  John  Hodgkinson,  a  con- 
temporary of  Hallam's,  who  appeared 
as  Hamlet  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
early  in  the  present  century,  conceded 
Hallam's  rights  to  the  character  in  the 
metropolis,  and  never  attempted  it  here. 

The  first  Hamlet  in  New  York  in  point 
of  quality,  and  perhaps  the  second  in 
point  of  time,  was  that  of  Thomas  Ab- 
thorpe  Cooper,  who  played  the  part  at 
the  John  Street  Theatre  on  the  22d  of 
November,  1797,  although  Mr.  Ireland 
believes  that  he  was  preceded  by  Mr. 
Moreton  at  the  theatre  on  Greenwich 
Street  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  as 
he  had  played  the  Ghost  to  Moreton's 
Hamlet  in  Baltimore  a  short  time  before. 
William  Dunlap  speaks  in  the  highest 
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terms  of  Cooper's  Hamlet,  and  John  Ber- 
nard ranks  it  with  the  Hamlet  of  John 
Philip  Kemble  himself. 

James  Fennell,  a  brilliant  but  uncer- 
tain English  actor,  who  came  to  America 
in  17D4,  was  the  next  Hamlet  worthy  of 
note  to  appeal-  in  New  York.  He  was 
at  the  John  Street  Theatre  as  early  as 
17117.  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  under- 
taken the  character  of  the  Dane  until 
1806,  when  he  was  at  the  Park  for  a  few 
nights.  He  was  an  eccentric  person,  who 
figures  in  all  of  the  dramatic  memoirs  of 
his  time,  and  who  published  in  1S41  a 
very  remarkable  book,  called  an  Apology 
for  his  own  life.  Educated  for  the  Church, 
he  became  in  turn — and  nothing  long — 
an  actor  in  the  provinces  of  England,  a 
teacher  of  declamation  in  Paris,  a  writer 
for  the  press  in  London,  and  a  salt-maker, 
a  bridge-builder,  a  lecturer,  an  editor,  a 
school-master,  and  again  and  again  an 
actor  in  America.  John  Bernard  speaks 
of  him  as  that  "whirligig-weathercock- 
fellow  Fennel],"  and  as  "the  maddest  mad- 
man I  ever  knew."'  He  was  excellent  as 
Othello  and  Iago,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Ireland,  "beyond  all  competition  as 
Zanga,"  but  concerning  bis  Hamlet  his- 
tory is  silent. 

John  Howard  Payne  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  American  Hamlet 
who  was  born  in  America,  and  he  had  been 
born  but  seventeen  years  when  he  played 
Hamlet  at  the  Park  Theatre  in  May,  1809. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  long  line  of  in- 
fant phenomena  in  this  country,  and  the 
original  "Boy  Hamlet."  Fired  by  the  mar- 
vellous— and  ridiculous — success  of  Mas- 
ter Betty  in  England,  he  went  upon  the 
stage  with  little  professional  training, 
and  with  barely  sufficient  intelligence  to 
play  the  parts  of  Rosencrantz  or  Guilden- 
stern,  but  he  drew  enormous  crowds,  and 
put  money  in  his  purse.  Two  years  later, 
on  the  5th  of  April,  1811,  he  introduced 
the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  to  Albany  audi- 
ences; but  he  is  remembered  by  posterity 
as  a  playwright  rather  than  as  a  player, 
and  as  the  author  of  one  immortal  song. 
His  Hamlet  naturally  was  as  immature 
and  as  amateur  as  it  was  premature. 

(Mber  juvenile  tragedians  followed 
.Master  Payne  upon  the  stage  when  they 
should  have  been  in  bed,  notably  Master 
George  F.  Smith,  who  played  Hamlet  at 
the  Park  Theatre  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1W2.  and,  very  notably,  Master  Joseph 
Burke,  who  played  Tom  Thumb  in  Dub- 


lin in  1824,  when  he  was  Jive  years  old, 
and  who  was  a  recognized  star  in  the 
United  States  in  1830,  when  he  was 
twelve,  and  in  such  parts  as  Shylock, 
Doctor  Pangloss,  Doctor  Ollapod,  Sir 
Abel  Handy,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Romeo, 
and  Hamlet. 

But  to  leave  the  pigmies  and  return  to 
the  giants.  Play-goers  in  New  York  be- 
tween the  years  1S10  and  1821  were  bless- 
ed, as  play-goers  have  never  been  blessed 
before,  in  being  able  to  enjoy  and  to  com- 
pare the  performances  of  three  of  the 
greatest  actors  it  has  ever  been  the  lot  of 
any  single  pair  of  eyes  to  see  or  of  any 
single  pair  of  ears  to  hear:  to  wit,  Cooke, 
Lean,  and  Booth.  George  Frederick 
Cooke  arrived  in  America  in  1810,  and 
remained  here  until  his  death  in  1812. 
Setting  at  defiance  all  of  the  la  wsof  nature, 
society,  and  art,  he  was  in  nothing  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  drama  in  this  coun- 
try he  is  the  only  really  great  tragedian, 
old  or  young,  who  never  attempted  to  play 
Hamlet  here.  His  diary  records  his  fail- 
ure in  the  part  in  London  years  before; 
and  Leigh  Hunt,  who  praises  him  highly 
in  other  lines,  says  that  he  could  will- 
ingly spare  the  recollection  of  his  Ham- 
let, and  that  "the  most  accomplished 
character  on  the  stage  he  converted  into 
an  unpolished,  obstinate,  sarcastic  mad- 
man." 

Edmund  Kean  first  played  Hamlet  in 
New  York  in  the  month  of  December, 
1820,  Junius  Brutus  Booth  in  the  October 
of  the  following  year.  Concerning  these 
men  and  their  rivalry,  volumes  have  been 
written  ;  each  had  his  enthusiastic  admir- 
ers, and  the  Hamlet  of  each  has  become 
a  matter  of  history.  That  Kean  believed 
in  his  own  Hamlet  in  his  younger  days 
there  can  be  no  question  now,  and  he 
gave  to  it  the  closest  study  until  the 
widow  of  Garrick  induced  him  to  alter 
his  reading  of  the  "closet  scene,"  and  to 
adopt  the  manner  of  her  husband,  an  in- 
novation which  left  him  ever  after  dis- 
satistied  with  himself  in  that  part  of  the 
tragedy.  Hazlitt  considered  Kean's  kiss- 
ing of  Ophelia's  hand,  in  the  famous  scene 
between  them  in  Act  III.,  "the  finest  com- 
mentary that  was  ever  made  on  Shake- 
speare. .  .  .  The  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Kean  acted  in  the  scene  of  the  play  be- 
fore the  King  and  Queen,"  he  adds,  "was 
the  most  daring  of  any,  and  the  force  and 
animation  which  he  gave  it  cannot  be  too 
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From  the  painting  by  Thomas  Sully,    iiy  courtesy  of  the  Players'  Club. 
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been,  is  still,  and  will  ever 
be  the  most  popular  of  stage 
tragedies."      That  Edwin 
Booth  should  not  have  writ- 
ten concerning  the  Hamlet 
of  his  father  in  the  same 
charming  vein  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted.  There  are  men 
still   living   who  recollect 
the  elder  Booth  in  the  part 
—he  played  it  for  the  last 
time  in  New  York  in  1S43— 
and  to,these  it  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  memories. 
Thomas  R.Gould,  writing  in 
1SG8.  sums  up  ;is  follows  his 
own  ideas  of  the  Hamlet  of 
this  great  man  :  "The  total 
impression  left  by  his  imper- 
sonation at  the  time  of  its 
occurrence,  and  which  still 
abides,  was  that  of  a  spir- 
itual melancholy,  at  once 
acute  and  profound.  This 
quality  colored  his  tenderest 
feeling  and  his  airiest  fancy. 
You  felt  its  presence  even 
when  he  was  off  the  stage." 
This  famous  decade  of  the 


highly  applauded.     Its  extreme 
boldness  bordered  -  on  the  verge 
of  all  we  hate.*  and  the  effect  it 
produced  was  a  test  of  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  this  ex- 
traordinary actor.*'    The  young- 
er Booth,  writing  of  the  elder 
Kean.  comes  to  the  defence  of 
his  father's  foe  in  the  following 
noble   and  well-chosen  words: 
"The  fact  that  Kean  disliked  to 
act  Hamlet,  and  failed  to  satisfy 
his  critics  in  that  character,  is 
no  proof  that  his  personation 
was  false.     If  it  was  consistent 
with  his  conception,  and  that 
conception  was  intelligible,  as  it 
must  have   been,  it   was  true. 
What  right  have  T.  whose  tem- 
perament and  mode  of  thinking 
are  dissimilar  to  yours,  to  de- 
nounce your  exposition  of  such 
a  puzzle'as  Hamlet;    He  is  the 
epitome  of  mankind,  not  an  indi- 
vidual, a  sort  of  magic  mirror  in 
which  all  men  and  all  women 
see  the  reflex  of  themselves,  and 
therefore  has  his  story  always 
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New  York  stage  saw 
other  great  actors 
and  other  great 
Hamlets,  some  of 
whom  in  point  of 
time  preceded  Kean 

and  Booth.  Joseph 

George  Holman 
played  Hamlet  at 
the'  Park  Theatre 
in  September.  1812, 
James  William  Wal- 
on  tin1  same 
in  September, 
Robert  Camp- 
May  wood  in 
John  .lav  Ad- 
ams in  1822,  William 
Augustus  Conway 
in  1824,  Thomas 
Hamblin  in  1825. 
and  last,  but  not 
least,  William 
Charles  Macready 
in  October,  1826. 

Of  the  Hamlet  of 
John  R.  Duff  there 
is,  st  range  to  say,  no 
record  in  New  York, 
although  he  played 
here  occasionally  be- 
tween the  years  1814 
and  1S27.  He  was 
very  popular  in  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia,  and  a  writer  in  the 
Boston  Centinel  in  the  autumn  of  1810 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  some  of 
the  scenes  [of  Hamlet],  and  those  of  no 
ordinary  grade  of  difficulty,  he  has  never 
heen  excelled  on  the  Boston  boards." 
His  wife  is  still  considered  by  certain  old 
play-goers  to  have  been  the  best  Ophelia 
ever  seen  in  the  United  States,  and  no 
account  of  the  tragedy  in  this  country 
can  be  complete  without  mention  of  her 
name.  As  Ophelia,  in  New  Y'ork  and 
elsewhere,  she  supported  the  elder  Booth, 
the  elder  Kean.  the  elder  Conway,  Coop- 
er, Payne.  Wallack.  and  other  stars,  and 
Booth  wrote  to  George  Holland  in  1836 
that  he  considered  her  "the  greatest  ac- 
tress in  the  world." 

Mr.  Macready  was  the  first  of  a  trio  of 
remarkable  Hamlets  who  came  to  this 
country  from  England  at,  about  the  same 
period.  Charles  Kean  was  the  second,  in 
1830,  Charles  Kemble  the  third,  in  is:!-.'. 
Of  Macreadv's  Hamlet  he  says  himself. 


in  his  ''Reminiscences' 


WILLIAM  CHARLES  MACREADY,  WITH  MR.  STUART  AS  GHOST. 


and  practice  I  have  through  my  profes- 
sional career  devoted  to  it,  made  it  in  my 
own  judgment  and  in  those  [sic]  of  critics 
whom  I  had  most  reason  to  fear  and  re- 
spect, one  of  the  most  finished,  though  not 
the  most  popular,  in  my  repertoire.'' 

In  Cole's  Biography  of  Charles  Kean, 
inspired  by  its  subject  and  written 
under  his  direction,  if  not  at  his  dic- 
tation, is  the  following  account  of  his 
first  attempt  at  Hamlet:  "  The  new  Ham- 
let was  received  with  enthusiasm.  From 
his  entrance  to  the  close  of  the  perform- 
ance the  applause  was  unanimous  and  in- 
cessant. The  celebrated  '  Is  it  the  King?' 
in  the  third  act,  produced  an  electrical 
effect.  To  use  a  favorite  expression  of 
his  father's,  'The  pit  rose  at  him.'  " 

Concerning  the  Hamlet  of  Charles 
Kemble.  his  daughter  wrote  in  1832:  "I 
have  acted  Ophelia  three  times  with  my 
father,  and  each  time  in  that  beautiful 
scene  where  his  madness  and  his  love 
gusli  forth  together,  like  a  torrent  swollen 
with  storms  that  bears  a  thousand  blos- 
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soms  on  its  turbid  waters,  I  have  experi- 
enced such  deep  emotion  as  hardly  to  be 
able  to  speak.  .  .  .  Now  the  great  beauty 
of  all  my  father's  performances,  but  par- 
ticularly of  Hamlet,  is  a  wonderful  accu- 


to  Forrest,  who  had  the  bad  taste  to  hiss 
it  in  Edinburgh;  and  thus  began  the 
wretched  feud  which  nearly  convulsed 
two  continents,  and  ended  in  bloodshed  at 
Astor  Place,  New  York. 


racy  in  the  detail  of  the  character  which 
he  represents.*'  etc.,  etc. 

All  of  this  would  seem  to  be  ex  parte 
evidence,  but  it  is  interesting  neverthe- 
less: and  neither  Mr.  Macready,  Mr.  Kean, 
nor  Mrs.  Kemble,  perhaps,  was  very  far 
astray.  On  the  other  hand,  George  Henry 
Lewes  (On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Act- 
ing) says  that  "  Macready's  Hamlet  was. 
in  his  opinion,  bad.  due  allowance  being 
made  for  the  intelligence  it  displayed. 
He  was  lachrymose  and  fretful:  too  fond 
of  a  cambric  pocket  handkerchief  to  be 
really  effective.  ...  It  was  'a  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches,'  not  a  whole."  The 
flourishing  of  this  handkerchief  just 
before  the  play  scene  gave  great  offence 


Confessing  that  the  elder  Kean  could 
not  have  surpassed  the  younger  in  cer- 
tain melodramatic  parts,  Lewes  adds  that 
it  was  never  an  intellectual  treat  to  see 
him  (Charles  Kean)  play  any  of  Shake- 
speare's heroes;  and  the  author  of  The 
Actor  says:  '"Charles  Kean's  Hamlet 
has  many  beauties,  but  he  is  physically 
disqualified  to  do  justice  to  any  char- 
acter in  tragedy.  .  .  .  Nature  has  given 
him  a  most  unmelodious  voice,  the  sound 
of  which  seems  to  flow  rather  through 
his  nose  than  its  appropriate  organ  :  a  face 
altogether  unsnited  to  the  character  he  at- 
tempts, and  we  doubt  if  she  ever  intended 
him  for  an  actor."  Apropos  of  Kean's 
difficulties  in  the  utterance  of  certain  of 
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the  consonants,  particularly  in 
and  u,  the  London  Punch  once 
acknow  ledged  1  lis  antiquarian  re- 
searches, and  thanked  him  for 
having:  proved  Shylock  to  he  a 
vegetarian  by  liis  reading-  of  the 
following-  lines : 

"  You  take  my  life 
When  vim  do  take  the  beam  whereby  I 
live!" 

Mac  ready  described  Charles 
Kemble  as  a  first  rate  actor  in 
second  rate  parts,  and  said  that 
"in  Hamlet  he  was  Charles  Keni- 
ble  at  his  heaviest"';  while  Henry 
Barton  Baker  dismisses  his  Ham- 
let as  "passable."1  Tims  do  the 
doctors  of  criticism  disagree. 

It  was  said  of  Forrest,  many 
years    ago,    that    "his  Hamlet 
seemed  like  some  philosophical 
Hercules  rather  than  the  sad.  un- 
happy youth  of  Denmark."  If 
this  was  true  of  him  when  first 
spoken,  it  was  much  more  true  of 
him  in  his  representation  of  the 
part  during-  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  and  as  he  is  only  remembered 
by  the  large  majority  of  the  play- 
goers of  the  present,  when  he  is 
remembered  at  all.     Forrest  was 
too  great  an  artist  to  play  badly 
any  part  he  ever  undertook,  bul 
his  Hamlet  certainly  was  the  least 
pleasing  of  all  his  Shakespearian 
roles.    Physically,  he  was  alto- 
gether too  robust.     His  too,  too  solid 
flesh  was  bone  and  muscle.    The  soul  of 
Hamlet  as  drawn  by  his  creator,  and  as 
conceived  by  every  thorough  Shakespea- 
rian  student   since   Shakespeare's  day. 
could  hardly  have  existed  in  a  frame  so 
magnificent  as   that  which   nature  had 
liven  Edwin  Forrest.     No  subtle  mind, 
wily  as  was  Hamlet's,  whether  it  were 
sound  or  unsound,  was  ever  found  in  so 
sound  a  body.     Forrest,  when  he  was 
young  enough  to  play  Hamlet,  never 
kuew  what  nerves  were,  or  indigestion. 
He  gave  to  the  part  no  little  thought,  and 
no  doubt  lie  understood  it  thoroughly  ;  but 
that  it  did  not  suit  him  physically,  and 
that  he  realized  the  fact,  seemed  often 
manifest  when  lie  was  playing-  it.  He 
presented  the  tragedy  at  Niblo's  Garden 
in  1800,  Mr.  Edw  in  Booth,  at  Winter  Gar- 
den, appearing  in  the  same  part  at  the 
same  time;  and  the  contrast  between  the 
powerful   robustious   figure,  deep  chest 


CHARLES  KEAX 
From  the  collection  of  J.  II.  V.  ArnoM. 


tones,  and  somewhat  ponderous  action  of 
the  elder  actor,  and  the  lithe,  poetic,  ro- 
mantic, melancholy  rendition  of  the 
younger,  was  very  marked. 

Forrest  first  played  Hamlet  in  New 
York  at  the  Park  Theatre,  in  the  month 
of  October.  1S21).  when  he  was  but  twenty- 
three  years  of  age:  and  at  his  last  pub- 
lic appearance  here.  November  22d,  1872, 
he  read  portions  of  the  tragedy  at  Stein- 
way  Hall.  Mr.  Eddy,  Mr.  Stiidley.  and 
other  tragedians  of  Mr.  Forrest's  "school 
of  acting"  were  not  more  satisfactory  in 
the  part  of  Hamlet  than  was  Mr.  Forrest 
himself.  John  McCullough,  however,  a 
pupil  of  Forrest's,  and  his  leading  man 
for  a  number  of  years,  met  with  more 
success.  Although  a  native  of  Ireland, 
his  professional  life  was  begun  and  al- 
most entirely  spent  in  America,  and  he 
may  be  considered  a  native  Hamlet,  to 
this  manor  born.  His  voice  and  action 
in  certain  scenes  where  loud  declamation 
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is  demanded  by  the  text,  were  quite  after 
the  manner  of  Forrest,  but  as  a  whole  he 
excelled  his  master  in  the  part.  He  was 
free  from  mannerisms,  his  figure  was 
manly  and  striking1,  he  was  neither  too 
puny  nor  too  burly,  his  sentiment  was 
not  mawkish,  nor  was  his  honesty  brutal. 

George  Vandenhoff  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  America,  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
New  York,  on  the  21st.  of  September, 
L842,  in  the  character  of  Hamlet,  when 
Miss  Sarah  Hildreth,  afterward  the  wife 
of  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  was  the 
Ophelia.  The  Polonius  was  Thomas  Pla- 
cide,  whom  Mr.  Yandenholt',  in  his  Leaves 
from  an  Actor's  Note- Hool\  called  "the 
best  Polonius  and  the  best,  actor  in  his 
varied  line  in  this  country'',  the  Ghost 
was  William  Abbott,  a  superior  actor  in 
the  superior  range  of  parts;  the  Grave- 
digger  was  .John  Fisher,  very  popular  and 
very  able ;  the  1  lorat  io  was  Thomas  Barry, 
who  won  for  himself  in  later  years  no  lit- 
tle distinction  in  New  York  and  in  Boston 
in  the  highest  tragedy  roles;  and  the  first 


Mrs.  Thomas  Barry,  an  actress  of 
ability,  was  Mr.  Vandenhoff's  Play- 
er Queen. 

The  Hamlet  of  Edwin  L.  Daven- 
port was  never  so  popular  as  it 
should  have  been,  nor  was  Mr. 
Davenport  himself  properly  ap- 
preciated as  an  actor  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  He  was  out 
of  the  fashion  so  long  that  until  a 
far-sighted  management  engaged 
him  to  play  the  part  of  Brutus 
during  the  famous  run  of  Julius 
Ccesar  at  Booth's  Theatre  in  1875-6, 
he  was  only  known  to  the  younger 
generation  of  theatre-goers,  when 
he  was  known  at  all,  as  Miss  Fanny 
Davenport's  father!  That  Daven- 
port at  the  close  of  his  long  ca- 
reer should  have  been  banished 
to  the  Grand  Opera-house,  and  to 
Wood's  Museum  in  upper  Broad- 
way, is  a  stronger  argument  in 
favor  of  the  alleged  degeneracy  of 
the  drama  in  this  country  than  the 
unhealthy  popularity  of  the  emo- 
tional plays  from  the  French,  or 
the  wonderful  success  of  what  is 
called  the  variety-show  style  of  en- 
tertainment, which  were  almost  en- 
tirely unknown  to  our  stage  before 
the  war. 

Hamlet  was  not  Mr.  Davenport's 
great  est  part,  as  it  is  not  the  greatest 
part  of  many  of  the  great  Hamlets  of  the 
present;  his  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  his  Bill 
Sikes,  his  Brutus,  and  his  William,  in 
Black-eyed  Susan,yvere  as  fine  as  his  Ham- 
let, if  not  liner;  nevertheless  it  was  a  sin- 
gularly complete  conception  of  the  charac- 
ter, scholarly,  finished,  and  profound.  In 
his  younger  days  he  played  the  part  many 
t  imes,  and  with  some  of  the  "  finest  combi- 
nations of  talent"  as  his  support  which  the 
records  of  the  stage  can  show.  On  the 
16th  of  October,  L856,  at  Burton's  Theatre, 
New  Yorlc,  Mark  Smith  was  the  Polonius, 
Burton  and  Placide  the  Grave-diggers, 
Gliarles  Fisher  the  ({host,  and  Mrs.  Dav- 
enport the  Ophelia  to  his  Hamlet— a  com- 
bination of  strength  in  male  parts  al- 
most unequalled.  At  Niblo's  Garden,  in 
1861,  Mrs.  Barrow  was  his  Ophelia,  Wil- 
liam Win -alley  his  Laertes,  Thomas  Pla- 
cide his  First  Grave-digger,  James  Wil- 
liam Wallack,  Jan.,  his  Ghost,  and  Mrs. 
Wallack  the  Queen;  and  at  the  Academy 
of  . Music,  on  the  21st  of  January,  L871,  he 
played  one  act  of  Hamlet  to  the  Ophelia 
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3f  Miss  Agnes  Ethel,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  famous  Holland  bene  lit,  when  the  au- 
dience, as  large  as  the  great  house  would 
hold,  was  the  only  audience  to  which  Mr. 
Davenport  played  Hamlet  in  many  years 
that  was  at  all  worthy  of  the  actor  or  his 


He  was  extensively  advertised,  and  his  re- 
ception by  his  own  countrymen  was  af- 
fectionate and  sincere.  The  Irish  regi- 
ment, the  famous  Sixty-ninth,  was  pre- 
sent on  the  opening  night,  and  the  house 
was  crowded  with  our  Irish  citizens.  The 


part.  Miss  Ethel  was  a  perfect  picture 
of  the  most  beautiful  Ophelia.  It  was 
her  first  attempt  at  anything  like  a  legiti- 
mate tragedy  part,  and  was  in  every  way 
successful. 

On  the  evening  of  August  30.  1875,  Mr. 
Davenport  appeared  as  Hamlet  in  the 
Grand  Opera-house,  New  York.  On  the 
same  evening  Barry  Sullivan,  under  the 
management  of  Jarrett  and  Palmer,  made 
his  appearance  at  Booth's  Theatre  in  the 
same  part.  The  comparison  invited  by 
the  presentation  of  these  rival  Hamlets 
was  not  favorable  to  the  Irish  tragedian. 


performance  was  superior  to  the  general 
run  of  Hamlets,  but  it  was  not  superla- 
tive. Mr.  Sullivan  has  had  great  expe- 
rience on  the  British  stage,  and  is  skilled 
in  his  profession,  but  his  Hamlet  is  mel- 
odramatic, harsh  at  times,  occasionally 
overacted,  and  m  all  respects  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  quiet,  tender  Hamlet  of 
Mr.  Davenport.  Much  of  his  business 
was  believed  to  be  new,  and  some  of  his 
novelties  were  effective,  if  not  altogether 
according  to  the  text  of  the  tragedy.  It 
was  a  Hamlet  that  appealed  to  the  taste 
of  the  audiences  of  the  Bowery  rather 
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than  of  the  west  side  of  the  town. 
It  is  only  just  to  say  that  Hamlet 
was  not  Mr.  Sullivan's  strongest  part 
in  America.  As  Richard  III.,  as  Bev- 
erly, in  The  Gamester,  and  as  Riche- 
lieu, lie  appeared  to  advantage,  al- 
though his  success  in  this  country 
was  not  as  great  as  his  reputation  at 
home  would  have  warranted.  This 
was  his  second  appearance  in  Ameri- 
ca. His  first  was  made  at  the  Broad- 
wav  Theatre,  New  York,  and  in  the 
character  of  Hamlet,  on  the  22d  of 
November,  1858;  he  had  returned  to 
England  in  1860. 

Probably  at  no  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  Hamlet  since  the  early  days 
when  Shakespeare  himself,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  played  havoc  with 
the  Ghost,  has  any  town  witnessed 
such  an  epidemic  of  Hamlet  as  passed 
over  the  city  of  New  York  in  the 
years  L857  and  1858.  McKean  Bu- 
chanan and  Barry  Sullivan  appeared 
as  Hamlet  at  the  Broadway.  James 


Stark  and  the  elder  Wallack  at  Wallack's 
Theatre.  Edward  Eddy  at  the  Bowery, 
and  John  Milton  Hengler.  a  rope-dancer, 
played  Hamlet,  "for  one  night  only." 
at  Burton's,  followed  at  that  house  by 
Charles  Carroll  Hicks.  James  E.  Mur- 
doch. Edwin  L.  Davenport,  and  Edwin 
Booth. 

The  Hamlet  of  Edwin  Booth  without 
doubt  is  the  most  familiar  and  most  pop- 
ular in  America  to-day.  He  has  played 
the  part  in  every  important  town  in  the 
Union,  many  hundreds  of  nights  in  New 
York  alone,  and  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people,  the  warmest  of  his  admirers  and 
most  constant  attendants  at  his  perform- 
ances heing  men  and  women  who  are 
emphatically  non-theatre-goers,  and  who 
never  enter  a  play-house  except  to  see 
Mr.  Booth,  and  Mr.  Booth  in  a  Shake- 
spearian part.  He  has  done  very  much 
more  than  any  other  actor  to  educate  the 
popular  taste  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  Hamlet  and  to  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  heauties  of  the  tragedy.     He  is  the 
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deal  Hamlet  of  half  the  population  of 
he  country,  who  have  any  idea  of  Ham- 
et  whatever. 

Mr.  Booth's  Hamlet  is  original  in  many 
espects;  it  is  intellect  ual,  intelligent,  care- 
ully  studied,  complete  to  the  smallest 
letails,  and  greatly  to  be  ad 
aired.      Nature    has  given 
liin  the  melancholy,  roman- 
ic  face,  the  magnetic  eye,  the 
graceful  person,  the  stately 
arriage,  the  poetic  tempera- 
oent,  which  are  in  so  marked 
degree  characteristic  of  1  lam 
et.  while  his  genius  in  many 
cenes  of  the  tragedy  carries 
lim  far  above  any  of  the  Hani- 
ets  this  country  has  seen  in 
Qany  generations  of  plays. 

He  lirst  assumed  the  par! 
n  Xew  York,  and  under  Mr. 
Jurton's  management,  at  the 
letropolitan  Theatre,  in  the 
nonth  of  May.  18.*>7.  The  en 
agement  was  short,  and 
Wamlet  was  presented  but 
wo  or  throe  times.  Even 
hen.  however,  it  created  no 
ittle  excitement,  and  was  con- 
idered  a  very  remarkable  and 
inished  representation  in  a 
oung  man  but  twenty-four 
ears  of  age.  In  Mr.  Burton's 
ompany  that  season  were 
Charles' Fisher,  Mark  Smith, 
'liomas  Placide,  Sarah  Ste- 
ens.  Mrs.  Hughes,  and  Mr. 
lurton  himself,  by  whom  the 
oung  tragedian  was  ably 
apported. 

Mr.  Booth  next  appeared  in  Xew  York 
n  the  26th  of  November,  1860,  at  the  same 
lieatre — then  called  Winter  Garden — lin- 
er the  management  of  William  Stuart, 
le  opened  as  Hamlet,  and  had  the  sup- 
port of  Mrs.  Ada  Clifton  as  Ophelia,  of  Mrs. 
hiffield  as  the  Queen,  and  of  Mr.  Davidge 
nd  Mr.  J.  H.  Stoddart  as  the  Grave-dig- 
'ers.  This  was  his  first  genuine  metro- 
politan success  in  the  part,  although  it 
ras  presented  but  five  times  during  an 
ngagement  of  four  weeks.  A  year  or 
wo  later  he  played  Hamlet  to  the  Ophe- 
ia  of  Mrs.  Barrow;  in  1863  he  was 
upported  by  Lawrence  Barrett,  Hum- 
ihrey  Bland.  " Dolly"  Davenport.  Vining 
towers,  and  Miss  Clifton  ;  and,  still  at  the 
•Vinter  Garden,  he  appeared  as  Hamlet 
rom  the  26th  of  November.  L864,  until 
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the  24th  of  March.  1865,  one  hundred 
consecutive  nights.  This  was  an  event 
entirely  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
Hamlet  in  any  country,  and  probably  the 
longest  run  any  traffdi/  whatever  had 
at  that  time  enjoyed.    It  was  before  the 
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days  of  Rosedale  and  Led  Afttirty.  before 
managers  dared  to  present  a  single  play 
during  an  entire  season,  when  changes  of 
bill  were  of  weekly  if  not  of  nightly  oc- 
currence. This  magnificent  achievement 
moved  Mr.  Booth's  many  friends  in  Xew 
York  to  present  him  on  the  22d  of  Jan- 
uary. 1867.  the  celebrated  '•Hamlet  Med- 
al,"' the  most  complimentary  and  well- 
merited  testimonial  that  any  young  actor, 
no  matter  how  brilliant  his  career,  has 
ever  received  from  the  American  public 
in  the  history  of  its  stage.  During  this 
famous  engagement  he  was  associated 
with  Thomas  Placide,  as  Grave  digger : 
with  Charles  Kemble  Mason,  an  admirable 
Ghost;  with  Charles  Waloott.  .Tun.,  as 
Horatio;  Owen  Fawcett,  as  Osric:  Mrs. 
James  W.  Wallack,  Jan..  as  the  Queen: 
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and  Mrs.  Frank  Chan f ran  as  Ophelia — as    Cushman  in  Boston  some  years  later;  he 


strong  a  combination  of  talent  as  the  tra- 
gedy has  often  seen. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett,  now  so  intimate- 
ly associated  with  Mr.  Booth  throughout 
the  United  States,  has  played  every  male 


has  been  the  Ghost  to  the  Hamlet  of  Edwin 
Booth  and  Edwin  L.  Davenport:  and  he 
has  supported  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan.  Mr.Mur- 
doch.  and  other  leading  tragedians  at  dif- 
ferent seasons,  taking  the  part  of  Horatio 
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part  in  Hamlet  with  the  exception  of  Po- 
lonius  and  the  First  Grave-digger.  His 
earliest  appearance  in  the  tragedy  was  in 
Newcastle.  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1S55. 
when  he  represented  the  leading  character 
in  a  version  of  the  play  announced  on  the 
bills  as  "  The  Grave  Burst,  or  The  Ghost's 
Piteous  Tale  of  Horror,  by  W.  Shake- 
speare. Esqr."'  The  elaborate  title  was  sup- 
posed to  be  more  taking  with  the  theatre- 
going  population  of  that  particular  town 
than  the  simple  name  by  which  it  is  usu- 
ally known  to  Shakespearian  students, 
but  it  is  not  recorded  that  the  representa- 
tion was  popular,  or  that  box  receipts  were 
in  proportion  to  the  outlay.  Mr.  Barrett 
played  Laertes  to  the  Hamlet  of  Miss 


to  Mr.  Murdoch's  Hamlet.  John  M'Cul 
lough's  Ghost,  and  Miss  Clara  Morris's 
Queen  at  the  famous  festival  at  Cincin- 
nati a  few  years  ago.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Barrett  rarely  plays  Hamlet  in  New  York 
is  much  to  be  regretted.  In  other  cities 
where  he  is  better  known  in  the  part  he 
is  greatly  liked,  and  next  to  his  Cassius  it 
is  perhaps  the  best  thing  he  does.  That  it 
is  a  highly  intellectual  performance  goes 
without  saying,  but  it  has  other  merits  as 
well.  It  is  tender,  consistent,  well-graced, 
and  complete. 

Mr.  Bandman  played  Hamlet  in  Ger- 
man, and  of  course  with  a  German  com- 
pany, at  the  Stadt  Theatre  in  the  Bowery, 
just  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  of 
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ramlct  in  New  York.  He  attracted  a 
•eat  deal  of  attention  among  the  German 
puliation  of  the  city,  and  was  so  suceess- 
il  in  it  that  it  tempted  him  to  study  for 
le  English-speaking  stage.  He  present- 
l  considerable  l)iisiness  that  was  new 


Tlie  Hamlet  of  Salvini  is  powerful  but 
not  effective.  It  is  not  the  Hamlet  of  tra- 
dition, nor  does  it  overtop  the  traditional 
Hamlet  in  novelty  and  originality.  If 
Salvini  had  played  nothing  but  Hamlet 
here  he  never  could  have  sustained  the 
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iere,  but  well  known  in  his  father-land, 
ringing  his  Ghost  from  beneath  the 
itage.  introducing  a  manuscript  copy  of 
,he  speeches  of  the  actors  in  the  play 
>cene.  and  turning  its  leaves  back  and 
x>rth  in  a  restless  waj*  to  hide  the  ner- 
vousness of  Hamlet.  This  was  subse- 
quently noticed  here  in  the  performances 
)f  Feebler.  Bandman  also  drew  from 
his  pouch  tablets  upon  which  he  set  down 
the  some  dozen  or  sixteen  lines  to  be  in- 
troduced by  the  First  Actor  in  the  inci- 
dent of  the  murder  of  Gonzago.  and  at 
the  end  of  the  scene  he  fell  back  into  the 
arms  of  Horatio  in  a  state  of  complete 
collapse.  His  acting  throughout  was 
effective  and  powerful. 


magnificent  reputation  he  brought  from 
foreign  countries,  and  which  he  more  than 
fulfilled  in  other  parts.  The  man  who 
excels  as  Ingomar,  is  superb  as  Samson, 
supreme  in  Othello,  and  in  the  entirely 
opposite  character  of  Sullivan  (David  Gar- 
rick),  displays  such  marked  comedy  pow- 
ers, can  hardly  be  expected  to  shine  as  the 
melancholy  Dane. 

Rossi's  Hamlet  is  effective  if  not  pow- 
erful. In  his  first  interview  with  the 
Ghost  he  betrays  no  fear,  because  he  sees 
in  it  only  the  image  of  a  lamented  and 
beloved  father,  while  in  the  scene  with 
the  Queen,  when  the  Ghost  appears,  he 
crouches  behind  his  mother's  chair  in  ab- 
ject terror,  because,  as  he  explains  it,  the 
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phantom  then  is  an  embodiment  of  con- 
science, the  ghost  of  a  father  -whose  man- 
date he  has  disobeyed. 

Unquestionably  t lie  imported  Hamlet 
that  has  excited  the  greatest  interest  in 
New  York  in  very  many  seasons  is  the 


ment  of  the  majority  of  those  who  saw 
him,  he  did  not.  and  could  not.  sustain 
the  magnificent  reputation  claimed  for 
him  in  his  advance  advertisements.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  he  was  in  a  manner 
snubbed  by  New  York,  he  was  hailed  in 
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Hamlet  of  Charles  Fechter.  The  acting 
of  no  man.  native  or  foreign,  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  American  stage  has  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  or  of  such  varied 
criticism  as  his.  There  was  no  medium 
whatever  concerning  him  in  public  opin- 
ion. Those  who  were  his  admirers  were 
wildly  enthusiastic  in  his  praise:  those 
who  did  not  like  him  did  not  like  him  at 
all,  and  were  unsparing  in  their  con- 
demnation and  their  ridicule:  but  no  one 
was  wholly  indifferent  to  bis  acting.  He 
came  to  this  country  endorsed  by  the 
strongest  of  letters  from  Charles  Dickens, 
who  was  his  friend,  and  weighted  by  the 
wholesale  and  impolitic  puffery  of  his 
managers;  the  result  was  that,  in  the  judg- 


Boston  as  the  Roscius  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  His  Hamlet,  although  very  un- 
even and  unequal,  was  certainly  a  mar- 
vellous performance,  and  while  by  reason 
of  date  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  paper,  it  is  too  important  in 
many  ways  to  be  omitted.  It  was  thor- 
oughly untraditional.  He  gave  to  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  the  fair  Saxon  face 
and  the  light  {lowing  hair  of  the  Danes  of 
to-day,  in  bis  own  portly  form  he  made 
the  too,  too  solid  flesh  of  Hamlet  a  real 
rather  than  an  ideal  feature  of  Hamlet's 
person,  and  much  of  his  business,  if 
not  original  with  him,  was  at  least  unfa- 
miliar to  American  play-goers.  He  was 
peculiarly  "'intense"  in   everything  he 
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id,  while  in  what  arc  called  the  intense 
cenes  of  the  tragedy  he  was  often  more 
ubdued  and  natural  even  than  M  r.  Daven- 
iort,  who  was  remarkably  free  from  emo- 
ional  acting.  His  "  rest,  perturbed  spir- 
t"  was  excellent  and  effective  by  reason 
»f  its  very  quietness,  and  during  all  of 
he  scene  with  the  Ghost  his  acting  was 
onspieuous  by  the  absence  oi  the  con 
rentional  quivering,  trembling,  teeth- 
hattering  agony  which  is  so  apt  to  be  the 
esult  of  the  coming  of  the  apparition, 
n  the  "rat-trap"  and  closet,  scenes,  in 
vhieh  Mr.  Booth  is  so  good,  so  very  ex- 
ellent  good,  Mr.  Fechter  lacked  dignity 
ml  repose;  and  in  his  advice  to  the  play- 
rs,  while  his  reading  was  less  distinct 
.ml  intelligent  than  Mr.  Booth's,  his  facial 
xpression  was  wonderful  and  beyond  all 
•raise.  He  was  inferior  to  Mr.  Booth  in 
he  soliloquies,  although  he  was  charm- 


sinning,  is  st  ill  a  woman,  and  his  own  mo- 
ther. He  stabbed  poor  Polonius  with  a 
ferocity  that  destroyed  all  sympathy  for 
Hamlet.  His  reading,  apart  from  the  ac 
centuations  and  inflections  which  were 
natural  to  him  at  all  times,  was  peculiar; 
his  enunciation  was  frequently  so  rapid 
that  it  became  unintelligible;  he  hurried 
through  some  of  the  finest  passages  at  a 
gallop,  and  lost  some  of  the  finest  points; 
but  his  Hamlet  as  a  whole  was  impressive 
and  magnetic,  the  oftener  seen  the  better 
liked.  Mr.  Fechter  made  his  firstappear- 
ance  in  America  as  Buy  Bias  at  Ni bio's 
Garden,  New  York,  on  the  10th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1870,  under  the  management  of  Jar 
retf  and  Palmer,  and  he  played  Hamlet 
for  the  lirst  time  on  February  L5th  of  the 
same  year. 

Among  the  purely  exotic  Hamlets  of 
the  New  York  stage,  Salvini,  Bandman, 


JOHN"  VANDBNHOFF. 

From  the  collection  of  Thomas  J.  McKee. 


ugly  tender  in  all  his  intercourse  with 
)phelia.  With  the  Queen  in  "the  closet 
cene  "  he  was  almost  brutal  in  his  conduct, 
eeming  to  forget  entirely,  what  M  r.  Booth 
»ever  overlooks,  that  Gertrude,  although 


Bogumil  -  Dawison,  Rossi,  Barnay,  and 
Hasse  have  been  the  most  prominent. 
And  while  the  performance  of  every  one 
of  these  was  excellent  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, each  labored  under  the  irreat  disad- 
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WILLIAM  PELBY. 
thr  rollcrtiun  of  Tliumus  J.  McKeo. 


vantage  of  playing  a  most  familiar  part, 
and  in  a  play  decidedly  an  English  clas- 
sic, in  a  foreign  tongue. 

Il  is  not  possible,  of  course,  in  tlx'  lim- 
its of  a,  single  magazine  article  to  speak  at 
any  length  of  all  the  kundreds  of  1  I  a  inlets 
\vln>  have  appeared  upon  the  New  York 
stage  between  the  years  17(11  and  1S(51,  or 
to  refer  to  the  scores  of  men   who  have 

played  the  part  in  oilier  cities.  The  fol- 
lowing alphabetical  list  of  those  who  have 
been  seen  upon  the  metropolitan  stayv  is 
compiled  from  Mr.  [reland's  Records  and 
from  many  li  les  of  oh 
collections,  and  is  fe 
plete.      It  does  not  ii 

whose  performances 
elsewhere  in  the  text 
or  those  who  have  played  Hamlel  in  oili- 
er cities  of  the  Union  hul  not  ill  New 
York',  and  the  date  appended  is  that  of 
the  player's  first  recorded  appearance  in 
the  part  here : 


(1  pi 


i  y 


hills  in  various 
to  be  fairly  com- 
ude  t  lie  tragedians 
lave   been  noticed 
f  i  he  present  paper. 


William  Abbott,  April  9, 18,%; 
Augustus  A.  Addams,  Novem- 
ber 13,  L835  ;  J.  R.  Anderson, 
September  'A.  ISM  ;  ( Jeorge  .J. 
Arnold,  1854  ;  Mr.  Barton, 
March  1831  ;  Mr.  Bartow,  May 
26,  L815;  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
March,  L863  ;  Frederick  Brow  a, 
March  9,  ISP.);  McKean  Bu- 
chanan, June  10,  1850;  John  11. 
Clarke,  November  S,  1 822;  Mr. 
Clason,  November  10,  1821;  G. 
F.  Cooke  mot  the  great  George 
Frederick),  October  4,  L839;  Ed- 
ward   Eddy,  August  27,  1852; 

I  tenry    I.  Finn.  September  12, 

L820  :   W.  C.  Forbes,  Maj  29, 
is:;.'!;  Richard  ( Graham,  ( )ctober 
2lk  L850;  11.  P.  Grattan,  May  1 1, 
L843;  James  II.  Hackett,  I  >cto 
ber  21,   1840  ;   Charles  Carroll 

I I  icks, December  L3, 1858  :  I  lenry 
Erskine  Johnstone.  December, 
L837;  William  Horace  Keppell, 
November  L7,1831;  H.  Loraine, 
December-.':;.  L856 ;  W.Marshall, 
February  3,  IMS;  J.A.J.  Nealie, 
L856;  John  R.  Oxley,  August 
16,  1836;  William  Pelbj  .  Jan- 
uary 6,  1S27;  Charles  Dibdin 
I'm.  November  s.  1847;  J.  B. 
Roberts,  May  L7,  1847;  John 
R.  Scott,  March,  L836;  James 
Stark,  September,  L852;  John 
Vandenhoff,  October  2,  L837; 
Henry  Wallack,  September  4, 

L824;  James  William  Wallack,  .Inn., 
July,  ISM  ;  Wilmarth  Waller,  June  3o\ 
L851. 

As  the  limits  of  space  here  prevent 
more  than  the  enumeration  of  the  names 
of  many  men  who  were  excel  lent  Hamlets 
during  the  first  century  of  its  history  in 
New  York,  so  does  the  very  nature  of  the 
article  preclude  any  mention  of  the  excel- 
lent Hamlets  who  have  appeared  in  the 
part  since  the  century  closed  ill  L862,  and 
who  may  be  still  alive.  These  no  doubt 
will  receive  the  attent  ion  of  some  later  his- 
torian, who  will  do  fu  1 1  just  ice  to  t  he  1  la  in- 
lets of  the  future  and  the  present,  from 
Henry  Erving  to  N.  S.  Wood. 

When  George  Henry  Lewes,  in  "  An 
Epistle  lo  Anthony  Trollope,"  made  the 
bold  assertion  that  "no  actor  has  been 
known  utterly  to  fail  as  1  fain  let ,"  he  forgot 
four  classes  of  actors,  whom  perhaps  he 
did  not  consider  actors  at  all.  These  are, 
first,  the    infant    prodigies;   second,  the 
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ladies  who  attempt  the  part;  third,  the 
men  who  burlesque  it;  and  fourth,  tin- 
men who  fail  not  only  in  Hamlet,  but  in 
everything  else.  Of  the  lirst,  something 
has  a  1  ready  been  said  :  of  t  he  second,  some- 
thing is  yet  to  be  said;  of  the  third,  Wil- 
liam Mitchell,  William  E.  Burton,  and 
George  L.  Fox  knew  no  such  word  as  fail ; 
and  of  the  fourth,  George  the  Count  Jo- 


aging  his  buffoonery  even  by  their  ridi- 
cule. His  support,  composed  entirely  of 
amateurs,  was  without  question  the  worst 
that  any  Hamlet  has  ever  known  in  this 
country;  but  his  own  performance  was 
neither  good  enough  to  be  worthy  of  any 
notice  whatever,  nor  had  enough  to  be 
funny. 

The  connection  of  George  .Jones  with 


GEORGE  JONES. 
From  the  collection  of  J.  H.  V.  Arnold. 


hanues.  in  his  later  days,  was  a  brilliant 
example.  His  occasional  productions  of 
Hamlet  for  his  own  benefit  a  few  years 
ago  were  the  source  of  much  silly  amuse- 
ment and  rude  horse-play  upon  the  part 
of  audiences  not  wise  enough  to  appreciate 
the  mental  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
star,  or  their  own  want  of  taste  in  encour- 


the  American  stage  as  a  professional  actor 
dates  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  Bowery 
Theatre.  He  made  his  American  debut 
there  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Henry 
IV.,  on  the  4th  of  March.  1831.  He  play- 
ed Hamlet  at  the  National  Theatre  in  De- 
cember. 1S3(!,  and  repeated  the  part  before 
he  became  too  mad  to  portray  even  the 
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AUGCSTTS  A.  ADDAMS. 
From  the  collection  of  J.  H.  V.  Arnold. 


mad  prince,  many  times,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  in  England. 

On  the  long  file  of  the  bills  of  Hamlet 
upon  the  New  York  stage  the  name  of  a 
lady  is  occasionally  found  in  the  titular 
part.  The  most  daring  and  successful  of 
these  mongrel  Hamlets  was  unquestion- 
ably Miss  Charlotte  Cushman.  but  even 
tin-  genius  of  a  Cushman  was  not  great 
enough  to  crown  the  effort  with  success. 

The  best  actors  in  the  world,  either  for 
tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pas- 
toral-comical, historical  -  pastoral,  scene 
individable.  or  poem  unlimited,  have  been 
in  Hamlet'strain  upon  the  New  York  stage 
since  first  from  England  he  was  here  ar- 
rived, so  many  years  ago;  but  so  much 
has  been  said  of  Hamlet  that  even  the 
names  of  his  most  beautiful  Ophelias,  his 
honest  Ghosts,  his  gentle  Guildensterns. 
his  aunt-mothers,  his  uncle-fathers,  his 


"wretched,  rash,  intruding  Polonii,  or 
the  absolute  knaves  who  have  digged 
his  Ophelia's  grave — and  lied  in  it  — 
for  a  hundred  years,  cannot  be  enum- 
erated here,  except  when  they  have 
played  Hamlet  himself,  or  have  done 
some  wonderful  things  to  Hamlet  as 
somebody  else. 

One  of  the  most  notable  instances 
of  a  great  actor  assuming  a  small  part 
was  on  the  occasion  of  Charles  Kean's 
first  appearance  as  Hamlet  in  Balti- 
more, when  at  the  Holiday  Street! 
Tbeatre.  in  1831,  the  elder  Booth,  at 
that  time  at  the  very  height  of  his 
fame  and  prosperity,  for  some  rea- 
son now  unknown,  volunteered  to 
play  the  Second  Actor,  the  most  in- 
significant character  in  the  tragedy. 
John  Duff  was  the  Ghost:  Mrs.  Duff. 
Queen  Gertrude:  John  Sefton.  Osric: 
Thomas  Elynn.  First  Grave-digger: 
and  William  Warren,  father  of  the 
William  Warren  for  whom  Boston 
mourns  to-day.  was  Polonius.  This 
is  an  exceedingly  strong  cast  of  the 
tragedy,  and  the  Second  Actor  most 
certainly  was  never  in  better  hands 
on  any  stage.  The  strongest  cast  of 
Hamlet,  in  all  its  parts,  ever  pre- 
sented in  America  was  that  at  the  fa- 
mous Wallack  Testimonial  in  New 
York,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1SSS.  when 
Lawrence  Barrett  played  the  Ghost; 
Frank  Mayo,  the  King:  John  Gil- 
bert. Polonius:  Eben  Plympton,  La- 
ertes: John  A.  Lane.  Horatio :  Joseph 
Wheelock.  the  First  Actor:  Milnes 
Levick.  the  Second  Actor:  Henry  Ed- 
wards, the  Priest ;  Joseph  Jefferson  and 
William  Florence,  the  Grave-diggers; 
Miss  Kellogg.  Gertrude:  Miss  Coghlan, 
the  Player  Queen :  and  Madame  Mod- 
jeska.  Ophelia— to  the  Hamlet  of  Edwin 
Booth. 

The  first  record  of  anj  performance  of 
Hamlet  in  New  York,  as  has  been  shown, 
was  at  the  theatre  in  Chapel  Street.  No- 
vember 26.  1761.  On  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber. 1861,  Mr.  Booth  played  the  same  part 
at  the  Winter  Garden,  on  Broadway. 
The  coincidence  was  not  noticed  at  the 
time,  and  no  doubt  was  purely  accidental. 
It  was  a  very  pleasant  coincidence,  never- 
theless, and  it  is  certainly  a  happy  fact 
that  Edwin  Booth  should  have  been  se- 
lected by  chance  to  celebrate  upon  the 
New  York  stage  the  centenary  of  Hamlet 
in  New  York. 


response  is 


Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays," 

what  a  grateful  and  multitudinous 
hers  in  the  choral  of  the  birds! 

The  April  breeze  brings  hope  and  aspiration 
on  its  wings,  of  wbicb  tins  bright  dune  morning 
is  tbe  supreme  fulfilment.  And  yet  in  the  rapt 
enjoyment  of  this  perfect  day  1  io\v  little  are  Ave 
wont  to  recognize;  tbe  claims  of  the  birds  for  the 
rare  enchantment  which  is  ours:  An  isolated 
note  here  and  there — the  song  of  an  oriole  in  the 
elm.  or  perhaps  the  sputtering  challenge  of  the 
wren  in  the  cornice  cranny  above— accentuates 
the  wondrous  symphony,  and  as  a  distinct  fea- 
ture wins  our  passing  appreciation.  But  what 
of  the  welling  under-harmony  which  fills  the 
earth  and  sky,  and  buoys  us  thither  unaware? 
As  in  the  buzzing  insect  din  of  the  August  fields, 
how  few  of  us  ever  seek  to  analyze  the  units  of 
the  complex  unison  ! 

On  these  dune  mornings  I  have  repeatedly 
asked  my  more  or  less  ornithological  friend  to 
name  such  individual  songs  as  Ik;  can  detect,  the 
result  being  generally  a  list  of  from  seven  to  ten 
of  the  more  prominent  vocalists,  prominent  gen- 
erally because  of  their  proximity.  "Do  you 
know  tbe  song  of  the  purple  finch  I  asked. 
"Yes,  perfectly,"  is  the  reply.  "Can  you  not 
hear  it  now  almost  continually?*'  But  careful 
listening  fails  to  detect  the  song.  Focus  your 
ear  on  the  summit  of  yonder  spruce  by  tbe  road, 
and  be  deaf  to  your  robin  and  wren.  The  song 
reveals  itself  instantly,  and  is  readily  caught 
thereafter. 
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Sitting-  thus  with 
closed  eyes  and  ears 
alert  almost  any 
bright  morning  in 
early  June,  a  few  min- 
utes' patience  re  \va  rd  s 
me  with  the  distinct 
identification  of  the 

following  elements  of  song,  verified  from 
careful  notes  which  tally  year  by  year: 
robin,  song  -  sparrow,  bobolink,  wood- 
thrush,  cat-bird,  oriole,  meadow-lark, 
wren,  kingbird,  brown  thrush,  Wilson's 
thrush,  red-eyed  vireo.  warbling  vireo, 
white-eyed  vireo,  yellow-hammer,  che- 
wink,  rose-breasted  grosbeak,  purple  finch, 
yellow  •  winged  sparrow,  chipping  -  spar- 
row, bluebird,  field-sparrow,  plucbc,  yel- 
low warbler,  swallows,  goldfinch,  quail, 
nighthawk,  and  crow.  Nor  are  these  all, 
incredulous  reader.  My  list  is  confined 
only  to  those  songs  which  are  more  or 
less  incessant  in  my  merry  medley.  I 
have  omitted  the  tanager.  the  grackle.  the 
indigo-bird,  and  others,  whose  notes  either 
occasional  ly  reach  my  ears  or  are  involved 
in  doubt,  to  say  nothing  of  the  owl  and 
whippoorwill,  with  their  duet  lullaby  of 
the  twilight. 

And  what  an  endless  diversion,  this  pic- 


THE   HROWX  THRASHER. 


turesque  music,  this  pastoral  opera,  with 
its  kaleidoscopic  field  of  reminiscence,  ev- 
ery fresh  recognition  bringing  its  vision 
of  some  favorite  feathered  songster,  each 
with  its  welcome  of  incident! 

The  fringe  of  wood  beneath  the  hill 
sends  up  its  faithful  complement  through 
the  rippling  maze  of  song,  in  which  the 
weird  call  of  the  veery,  the  bell  of  the 
wood  -  thrush,  and  the  challenge  of  the 
chewink  form  a  more  or  less  interrupt- 
ed trio,  occasionally  silenced  by  the 
piercing  note  of  the  meadow-lark  or  the 
whistle  of  the  quail,  while  again  the 
resonant  tattoo  of  the  yellow-hammer 
rings  from  its  hollow  tree,  or  that  coax- 
ing-, cooing  note  now  fills  some  momen- 
tary lull: — how  are  the  Hashes  of  golden 
wing,  the  pearly  lucent  eggs,  the  old 
bleached  limb  and  all,  embodied  in  that 
pictorial  sound — "  wick.  wick,  wick,  wick, 
wick" ! 


Ill  HI)  XOTKS. 


Why  this  brief  vision  of  golden  filigree 
that  seems  suddenly  flung  across  my 
fancy  i  What  is  the  talisman.'  "I've 
cheated  ye,  per  chick  o  pee.  per  chick  o 
pee."  What  but  the  tiny  goldfinch  that 
has  passed  overhead  in  its  looping  flight, 
festooning  the  ether  in  glancing  drapery 
of  black  and  gold,  each  embroidered  loop 
pinned  with  a  wisp  of  song!  The  crimson 
tufts  of  the  thistle  blooms  now  seem  hov- 


"  the  thin-winged  swallow,  skating  on  the  air," 
leaves  a  brief  token  of  twitter  in  exchange 
for  a  buzzing  fly  that  erevvhile  hovered 
beneath  the  porch. 

And  now  the  soft  breeze  seems  laden 
with  a  new  enchantment.  A  shadow 
falls  upon  my  closed  eyes. and  the  scent  of 
grass  and  clover  gives  place  to  the  cool 
hint  of  hemlock,  and  tinctured  mould, 
and  pungent  spikenard  roots,  and  mossy, 


Bring  there,  or  in  magic  fruition  the 
silvery  down  glistens  in  the  airy  ed- 
dies. And  now  it  is  a  sun-flash  from 
some  well-remembered  glassy  pond,  as 


•  ■  / 
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trickling  rocks:  I  hear  the  gurgling  of 
the  brook  and  the  sounds  of  a  rumbling 
bridge,  and  all  seem  daucing  attendance 
on  a  vague,  mossy  nest  somewhere  stowed 

I 

-  - 

say  you  i     No:  nor  an 
There  is  a  divine; 
in  that  son?:  while  suareesting  both  those 


a  TREE-TOP  SIXGEE. 


birds,  it  still  differentiates 
it  in  many  respects  as  the 
superior  to  either,  as  though  from  a  fuller 
throat,  a  more  ample  vocal  source.  It  is 
one  of  the  rarest,  choicest  voices  among 
all  our  feathered  songsters,  in  timbre  and 
volume  surpassing  the  thrush,  and  in 
these  qualities  unequalled.  I  think,  by 
any  of  our  birds.  Listen  to  the  over- 
flowing measure  of  its  melody!  How 
comparatively  few  the  notes,  and  yet  how- 
telling  ! — no  single  tone  lost,  no  superficial 
intricacies.  Sensuous,  and  suffused  with 
color,  it  is  like  a  rich,  pulpy,  luscious, 
pink-cheeked  tropic  fruit  rendered  into 
sound.  Such  would  seem  the  irresistible 
figure  as  I  listen  with  closed  eyes  to  the 
welling  notes — a  figure  entirely  indepen- 
dent of.  though  certainly  sustained  in. 
the  ornithological  form  pictured  in  the 
song,  sitting  quietly  on  an  upper  twig, 
with  full  plump  breast  as  carmine-cheek- 
ed as  the  autumn  apples  now  promised 
in  the  swelling  blossom  calyxes  among 
which  it  so  quietly  nestles.  I  can  see  the 
jetty  head,  and  quills  splashed  with  sil- 
very white,  and  the  intervals  of  song 
seemed  spanned  with  rosy  light  as  pure 
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as  the  prism  released  from  those  upraised 
wings  as  the  singer  preens  his  plumage 
with  ivory  hill.  This  is  the  rose-breasted 
grosbeak,  with  his  overflowing  cup,  his 
pastoral  cornucopia,  his  musical  horn  of 
plenty. 

If,  as  Hawthorne  believed — a  most  in- 
spiring- and  ennobling  faith  for  the  fields 
-"each  humblest  weed  stands  there  to 
express  some  thought  or  mood  of  ours,  and 
yet  how  long  it  stands  in  vain,''  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  conscious,  buoyant, 
throbbing  singing-birds?  "How  many 
human  aspirations  are  realized  in  their 
free,  holiday  lives,  and  how  many  sug- 
gestions to  the  poet  in  their  Might  and 
song!"  How  many  are  the  burdens  lift- 
ed on  their  wings  and  dissipated  in  their 
music,  whose  mysterious  message  has 
brought  peace ! 

"Verily  verily:  you  know  it:  you  see 
it:  cheery  are  we:  we  cheer  you" — such  is 
the  melodious  witness  that  seems  to  de- 
scend from  heaven  through  the  maple-tree 
above  us.  "You  are  weary  weary:  we 
see  it:  listen  to  me:  meekly:  cheery  are 
we:  0  why  is  it:  verily  verily:  this  is  it: 
holy  spirit:  devotee:  verily  verily:  there 
we  owe  it:  believe  me:  "tisreaZ:  we  know 
it:  see  !" 

It  is  the  voice  of  the  "  preacher"  cele- 
brating his  matins  in  his  temple  of  the 
tree-top,  and  filling  the  morning  with  un- 
remitting praise  and  counsel— the  most 
sustained  and  tireless  song,  and  the  most 
communicative  voice  among  all  our  birds. 
No  other  one  of  them  speaks  so  clearly  in 
our  own  tongue,  or  seems  so  much  to  im- 
ply a  listener.  As  will  be  seen,  the  song 
is  not  a  rapid,  elusive  warble.  It  is  a  de- 
liberate, continuous  recitative  rather  than 
a  song,  each  phrase  followed  by  a  distinct 
pause, and  each  pause seemingto  formulate 
with  an  oracular  effect  t lie  brief  passage 
which  follows,  all  of  which  are  variously 
accented  and  full  of  variety  of  inflection, 
as  I  have  endeavored  to  indicate. 

Often  have  1  sat  by  the  hour  beneath 
his  shrine,  and  long  is  the  list  of  melliflu- 
ous exclamations,  exhortations,  texts,  and 
precepts  which  I  have  caught  from  his 
votive  throat.  On  one  occasion  alone  I 
filled  my  page,  and  though  he  had  been 
in  continuous  song  for  exactly  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  I  left  him  ere  he  had 
reached  his  "secondly." 

I  have  said  that  he  speaks  the  human 
tongue,  and  in  partial  proof  thereof  I  may 
mention  that  long  before  I  knew  of  our  red- 


eyed  vireo's  title  of  "  Preacher1' — given, 
I  believe,  by  Wilson  Flagg — I  had  noted 
down  the  "you  know  it  "  and  "you  see 
it"  which  he  quotes  from  the  tree-top 
singer. 

What  else  our  bird  is  doing  up  there 
is  shown  in  the  following  from  Nuttall: 
"For  all  the  while  that  this  chorus  en- 
chants the  hearer,  the  singer  is  casually 
hopping  from  spray  to  spray  in  quest  of 
his  act  ive  or  crawling  prey  ;  and  if  a  cessa- 
tion occurs  in  his  untiring  lay,  it  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  caterpillar  or  fly  he  has  just 
captured" — which  recalls  a  bonmot  in  re- 
lation to  the  bird  which  I  once  heard  from 
Mr.  Beecher,  who  remarked  to  me  upon 
his  piazza  at  "  Boscobel,"  while  his  fancy 
hovered  aloft  in  the  maples.  "That  little 
fellow  has  found  a  land  of  plenty  up 
there,  and  he  says  grace  like  a  littie  Chris- 
tian at  every  mouthful." 

The  world  had  longbeen  wondering  what 
tidings  lay  within  the  robin's  song  that 
should  carry  the  same  joyous  message  to 
all,  until  an  inspired  poet  told  us.  Were 
we,  then,  deaf  never  to  have  heard  those 
words  before:  "Cheerily,  cheer  up!  cheer 
up!  Cheerily,  cheerily,  cheer  up !"  It  is 
not  every  one  of  our  birds,  however,  that  has 
found  such  an  interpreter  as  he  who  has 
given  us  this  most  beautiful  and  perfect 
onomatopoeia  ;  but  there  are  many  songs 
which,  whether  as  sympathetically  ren- 
dered or  not,  have  nevertheless  been  so 
aptly  paraphrased  as  to  afford  their  ready 
recognition.  There  is  the  brown  thrasher, 
for  instance,  Avhose  stray  notes  reach  our 
ears  from  the  grassy  road  yonder.  In 
Concord,  we  learn,  he  was  wont  to  super- 
intend the  spring  planting — of  beans,  per- 
haps— with  lively  interest  and  counsel. 
"  Drop  it,  drop  it;  cover  it  up,  cover  it  up; 
pull  it  up,  pull  it  up.  pull  it  up!"  in  per- 
fect Anglo-Saxon.  Over  the  border  in 
Connecticut,  I  can  vouch  for  his  some- 
what similar  strain,  while  farmers  every- 
where will  recognize  that  faithful  voice 
of  the  pasture,  that  curt  and  comprehen- 
sive summons  from  the  tangled  lane,  al- 
ways associated  with  the  brown  furrows 
of  the  corn  field  and  the  time  of  blooming 
dogwoods : 

"Shuck  it,  shuck  it;  sow  it,  sow  it; 
Plough  it,  plough  it  ;  hoe  it,  hoe  it  !" 

As  affording  some  light  on  the  popular 
name  of  "  thrasher,"  I  might  mention  the 
remark  of  a  certain  matter-of-fact  rustic 
who  answered  my  query  for  enlighten- 
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ment  on  the  subject.  "Some  fokessezit's 
becuz  he'saliz  a-thrashiif  around  so  in  the 
hushes,  'if  others  sez  it's  becuz  he's  forever 

tolliif  uv  'em  to  'thrash  it,  thrash  it  P 
But.  thet's  all  puppy  cut ;  he  sez  enny thing 
yeu  like."1  What  would  this 
janconverted  heretic  say  to 
the  "Peverly  bird,"  that 
won  this  local  christen i  1 » H' as 
a  tribute  from  a  perplexed 
husbandman   hesitating  at 


/  i 
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In  this  brief  transcript  have  we  not  an 
epitome  of  the  sentinel  starling,  scarlet 
epaulets,  sable  uniform,  precious  magazine 
of  spotted  eggs  and  all  ? 

Who  could  not  name  the  Maryland 
yellow-throat  from  the  chal 
lenge  caught  by  Burroughs  as 
lie  loitered  in  the  hushy  re  I  real 
of  the  bird — "Which  way,  sir, 
which  way.  sir,  which  way, 
sir"  ;  or  the  "  Teacher,  teacher, 
teacher,  teacher"  of  the  woods, 
known  else  as  the  oven  bird; 
or  his  bluebird,  whose  warble 
he  calls  "  the  violet  of  sound," 
and  which  says  "  Purity,  puri 
ty  "  to  him  and  evermore  to  us 
all  '  But,  alas  !  how  are  our 
senses  attuned  to  our  moods! 


his  choice  of  crops:— 'Sow  wheat,  Peverly, 
Peverly" — a  refrain  which  is  vouched  for 
by  many  discriminating  listeners.  Yet 
there  are  other  heretics  who  aver  that  it 
is  all  "puppy-cut,"  and  that  the  little 
white- throated  sparrow  in  reality  voiced 
a  reproof  to  old  Peverly  which  he  wouldn't 
own:  — "All  day  whittling,  whittling, 
whittling." 

There  are  few  happier,  more  unmistak- 
able, transcripts  from  bird  notes  than  in 
that  line  of  Emerson's: 

"The  redwing  flutes  liis  '0  ka  lec.'" 
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Or  is  this  "drearily,  drearily" among  the 
Hying  leaves  of  November  in  truth  the 
same  song  which  we  heard  in  April? 

Among  these  incessant  spring  roundels 
you  certainly  have  not  failed  to  note  that 
occasional  piercing  shaft  of  song  which 
seems  to  cleave  the  air  straight  from  the 


bill-side  meadow  beyond— "  I  see;  I  see 
you."  Who  needs  to  prow  l  among  fence- 
rails  to  discover  that  black  crescent  breast 
and  tapering  bill  of  the  meadow  lark,  the 
young  sportsman's  tempting  target,  and 
the  playful  "cache  cache"  of  the  little 

French  folk  of  our  Acadian  country  '. 
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Not  a  few  of  our  common  birds  have 
been  self-christened,  and  are  at  one  in  the 
popular  as  well  as  the  scientific  vocabula- 
ries. The  phcebe,  chickadee,  chebec,  che- 
wink,  towhee,  pewee,  and  Boh  White  need 
no  printed  plate  or  page  for  their  iden- 
tification. Nor  does  the  whippoorwill, 
known  throughout  the  continent  by  its 
■weird  nocturnal  cry.  Indeed,  how  little 
else  than  this  uncanny  "wandering  voice'' 
of  the  bird  is  known  to  the  popular  mind  ! 
How  many  a  rural  octogenarian  will  you 
find  who  has  ever  seen  the  strange,  wide- 
eyed,  mottled  bird  that  from  earliest  mem- 
ory, perhaps,  has  made  its  nightly  haunt 
upon  the  well  sweep  or  even  the  domestic 
door-sill  ? 

The  penny  trumpet  of  the  nuthatch  oc- 
casionally takes  up  its  tiny  part  in  the 
orchestral  score  from  the  maple  above  the 
house.  "  Quah,  quah,"  says  Thoreau  :  but 
the  "Yank,  yank"  of  Burroughs  is  cer- 
tainly more  truly  caught,  not  only  in  its 
phonetic  quality,  but  in  its  suggestiveness 
of  that  prying,  tugging  bill  among  the 
scales  and  crevices  of  bark. 

I  am  not  aware  that  poet  or  ornitholo- 
gical stenographer  has  yet  transcribed  the 
vocal  performance  of  the  wren — those 
"five  notes  to  wanst" — as  the  Hibernian 
listener  once  observed  (and  pat  it  was 
in  truth) — being  certainly  very  discoura- 
ging to  such  an  undertaking.  And  there 
is  another  of  our  bird  songs  scarcely  less 
disheartening  in  its  intricacy.  How  have 
the  bird  historians  and  poets  labored  in 
its  whirling  rapids — cast  their  hooks  and 
nets,  as  it  were,  to  catch  the  bursting  bub- 
bles in  its  rippling-  wake!  Listen!  that 
pell-mell,  gushing  rhapsody  from  the 
meadow  below — a  sextet,  with  obligato 
and  piccolo  variations — all  from  a  single 
throat.  Can  it  be  possible,  indeed,  that 
yonder  sable  minstrel  swaying  on  the 
dock  is  alone  responsible  for  all  this 
Babel  i  Hark!  a  moment  more  and  he 
will  find  his  breath  again.  There!  "Conk 
a  whink  a  wheedle,  bob  o'  linkum  linkum 
linkurn."  Such  is  often  the  introductory 
refrain,  once  or  twice  repeated,  with  a 
brief  interval.  But  who  shall  follow 
the  subsequent  vocal  revelations  ?  Even 
though  possible  of  analysis  by  the  ear, 
would  it  not  take  six  pens  in  simultane 
ous effort  to  chronicle?  Who  knows  what 
unsuspected  melody  may  not  be  submerged 
in  that  tiny  impulsive  torrent?  The  tem- 
perate glide  of  the  music -box  cylinder 
yields  a  long  and  pleasing  strain  to  the 
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ear;  but  what  is  the  chaos  when  from 
defective  machinery  that  barrel  is  per- 
mitted to  revolve  its  circuit  in  a  few 
seconds!  Such  is  the  parallel  always  sug- 
gested by  this  song  of  the  bobolink.  I 
feel  that  beneath  all  that  dizzy  tintinnab- 
ulary  some  rare  melody  is  smothered.  O 
Bob!  what  precious  strain  might  we  not 
disclose  to  the  world  could  we  but  control 
the  wild  spring  impulse  within  your 
breast  and  put  a  fly-wheel  on  your  vocal 
machinery ! 

From  time  to  time  through  a  long  pe- 
riod of  years  I  have  added  an  occasional 
note  or  two  to  my  singular  vocabulary 
caught  from  this  meadow  doggerel— a  syl- 
lable here,  a  word  there,  from  my  trip 
across  the  meadow,  a  few  more  from  my 
covert  by  the  stone  wall,  or  a  whole  string 
of  them  as  I  lay  beneath  the  elder  bush, 
while  the  minstrel  swayed  upon  the 
blossomed  roof  overhead.  Certain  notes 
would  seem  easily  translatable,  almost  as 
though  implying  an  Anglo-Saxon  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  bird,  but  others 
can  only  be  phonetically  suggested.  Here 
is  the  list,  copied  from  my  random  notes 
covering  a  number  of  years.  And  what  a 
pot-pourri  they  make  when  strung  to- 
gether, with  occasional  interpolations  for 
sequence ! 

"  Conk  a  whink  a  wheedle,  bob  o  link- 
um linkum  ! — jingle,  jingle  up  a  ditty  bob 
— jingle  for  the  bonny  Missus  Linkum — 
see!  see! — keep  an  eye  up  here  my  sweet; 
see!  see! — hear  me  tinkle  tinkle  sprinkle 
such  a  liquid  mellow  glee;  —  wet  your 
whistle  bob !  gush  a  gurgle : — scatter  splat- 
ter such  a  carol  as  she  alone  can  follow  fol- 
low;— pipe  it,  pipe  it  bob; — O  tintinnab- 
ulate  for  temperance,  temperance;  whink 
a  seeble  seeble  ; — here  I  go  across  the 
clover— temperance.  O!  —  sprink  a  jinkle 
sprinkle  treble — burst  a  bubble — purl  a 
babble,  gabble  glee ; — shake  it  out  upon 
the  meadow ;  chink  a  whink  a  wheedle 
see  :  —  look'ee  look'ee  ninkum  ninkum 
deacon  yonder  see  ; — yessir  yessir  funny 
fellow  he; — whew: — but  I  must  seek  a 
seek  a  rest  for  my  cap  is  coming  off  and 
I  can  hardly  keep  my  jacket  on; — whew 
— temperance  temperance." 

But  why  attempt  the  impossible?  Why 
add  another  to  the  many  parodies  of  this 
elusive  meadow  song  ?  The  phonograph 
alone  shall  resolve  that  performance  to  its 
elements  and  render  us  its  units  of  sound. 
Not  until  thus  secured,  and  his  phonetic 
'"cylinder"  then  slowly  revolved  for  anal- 
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ysis,  shall  we  learn  what  Robert  lias  so 
long  been  guarding  from  our  ears  beneath 
all  these  vocal  acrobatics. 

But  it  has  been  reserved  for  an  anony- 
mous poet  to  give  us  our  rollicking,  "  devil- 
may-care  Bob"  as  we  all  know  him — an 
interpreter  wbo,  presenting  tbe  bird  under 
the  character  of  "the  telltale,"  has  in- 
fused the  very  mischief  of  that  "  wild  and 
saucy  song"  into  his  page.  Who  that 
has  noted  that  suggestive,  self -suffused, 
ecstatic  strut  of  the  gay  Romeo,  as  with 
drooping  wings  and  circling  pirouette  he 
waltzes  about  his  little  brown  mate  down 
there  in  the  grass,  will  not  recognize  the 
portrait  ?  What  does  the  saucy  ban- 
terer  say  to  the  startled  sparrow  "war- 
bling his  wedding  tune "  in  supposed 
seclusion  ? 

"  Balancing  on  a  blackberry  brier, 
The  bobolink  sting  with  his  heart  on  fire: 
'Chink?    If  you  wish  to  kiss  her,  do ! 
Do  it,  do  it,  you  coward  you  ! 
Kiss  her!  kiss  kiss  her!  who  will  see? 
Only  we  three,  we  three,  we  three!'" 

And  when  the  little  pair  sought  a  safer 
retreat : 

"Again  beside  them  the  tempter  went, 
Keeping  the  thread  of  his  argument: 
'Kiss  her!  kiss  her!  chink-a-chce  chee. 
I'll  not  mention  it;  don't  mind  me! 
I'll  be  sentinel — I  can  see 
All  around  from  this  tall  birch-tree!' 
But  ah !  they  noted,  nor  deemed  it  strange, 
In  his  rollicking  chorus  a  trifling  change. 
'Do  it,  da  it!'  with  might  and  main 
Warbled  the  telltale — '  do  it  again  P  " 

My  hill-top  piazza  affords  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  observing  the  aerial  play  of  the 
nighthawks.  Regularly  every  afternoon, 
in  the  interval  between  four  o'clock  and 
sunset,  they  awake  from  their  day-dozing, 
and  one  by  one  join  the  revels  aloft — 
now  climbing  tbe  heavens  in  rapid 
spiral  flight,  whence  with  a  sudden  dip 
and  folded  wings  they  plunge  head- 
long down,  down,  as  though  to  dive  into 
the  glassy  mill-pond  in  the  valley  below; 
and  now,  with  a  sweeping  curve  of  mag- 
nificent grace  and  proportions,  skimming 
the  tree  tops  in  buoyant  upward  glide, 
wbile  we  catch  the  vibrant  twang  of  the 
cleaving  wings. 

How  has  that  mysterious  sound  puzzled 
the  investigators  !  What  is  its  source  ? 
I  have  attributed  it  to  the  wings;  but  all 
of  our  ornithologists  have  had  their  guess 
at  this  "boom,"  as  it  is  called.  Wilson 
Flagg  apparently  considered  it  a  vocal 
effort,  as  implied  in  his  remark  that  "it 


titters  a  singular  note,  resembling  the 
twang  of  a  viol  string."  Others  have  laid 
the  sound  to  the  door  of  that  "capacious 
mouth  wbile  passing  through  the  air." 
Wilson  so  inferred,  and  significantly  coin- 
pared  the  noise  to  that  produced  "by 
blowing  strongly  into  the  bung-hole  of  an 
empty  hogshead."  Audubon,  I  believe, 
was  the  first  to  suspect  the  wings  of  the 
bird  as  the  resonant  source,  presumably 
the  long  quill  vanes,  and  there  would 
seem  to  be  many  circumstances  to  veri- 
fy his  conjecture,  the  sudden  horizontal 
tilt  of  the  wings  which  determines  the 
upward  finish  of  the  swoop,  and  which  is 
always  simultaneous  with  tbe  "boom," 
tending  to  re-enforce  his  theory.  The 
fact  which  I  have  discovered,  that  a  very 
perfect  imitation  of  the  sound  can  be  pro- 
duced by  blowing  between  the  leaves  of  a 
book  loosely  held,  would  seem  to  suggest 
a  similar  vibratory  origin. 

I  once  chanced  upon  a  nighthawk  with 
young.  The  mother  bird  flew  up  almost 
at  my  feet  and  ambled  off ,  pursuing  the  fa- 
miliar flopping  antics  of  her  kind,  simu- 
lating the  broken  wing  and  epileptic  fit,  and 
flattening  herself  out  on  the  stone  wall, 
followed  precisely  the  same  manoeuvres 
which  I  had  often  noticed  in  her  conge- 
ner the  whippoorwill,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances— the  same  waddling,  uneasy 
squat,  with  outspread  wings  and  star- 
ing eyes.  Observing  that  the  bird  had 
risen  from  a  small  flat  lichen-tufted  rock, 
I  intently  focussed  my  eye  for  those  anti- 
cipated animated  bits  of  gray  moss  in  the 
shape  of  fledglings,  and  soon  differentiated 
from  the  bed  of  lichen  their  fuzzy  identi- 
ty. They  were  not  broam,  as  Wilson  says, 
but  suggested  a  tufty  spot  of  gray  mould, 
not  only  in  color,  but  in  melting  cloudy 
quality,  its  edge  on  the  one  side  seeming 
to  vanish,  while  on  the  other  mainly 
manifest  by  relief  against  its  shadow  on 
the  rock.  The  callow  twins  were  presum- 
ably about  two  days  old,  and  the  wisdom 
of  their  singular  flat  build  now  seemed 
perfectly  attested  as  they  hugged  close 
and  motionless  to  their  bed.  Thus  they 
appeared  when  first  observed,  their  in- 
herited instinct  teaching  them  the  perfect 
safety  of  their  disguise  and  the  prudence 
of  quiescence.  The  immediate  surprise 
being  over,  however,  the  two  sluggish, 
sleepy -eyed  innocents  were  suddenly 
transformed.  With  surprising  agility 
they  were  both  on  their  feet,  and  with 
outstretched  necks,  and  comical  skinny 
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(rings  high  upraised,  they  made  quick 
:hne  for  the  bordering  jungle  of  grasses. 
Hie  sudden  appearance  of  their  long 
fuzzy  elbowed  flippers  seemed  like  hocus 
JOCUS,  for  the  downy  sides  give  no  hint 
)f  their  presence.  When  headed  off  and 
•eturned  to  their  original  nest — for  the 
lest  of  the  nighthawk  is  simply  a  hollow 
■vorn  by  the  nesting  bird — the  outland- 
sh  little  babes  became  quite  docile. 

In  the  so-called  "drumming"  of  the 
•uffed  grouse,  that  soft  murmurous  tattoo 
»y  which  his  ardent  lordship  musters  his 
ittle  company  of  willing  eapti  ves,  we  have 
mother  familiar  sound  as  yet  as  much 
vrapped  in  mystery  as  the  "boom''  of 
he  nighthawk. 

What  is  the  origin  and  nature  of  that 
'drum"  which  has  so  long  puzzled  the 
fforld? 

Many  naturalists  have  definitely  located 
his  mysterious  drum,  the  hollow  "drum- 
ning  log"  having  long  been  considered 


a  necessary  adjunct  to  this  muffled  roll. 
Such  has  been  the  most  commonly  ac- 
cepted theory,  seemingly  abetted  by  the 
bird  itself,  from  its  singular  preference 
for  a  fallen  log  as  the  seat  of  the  musical 
performance.  Brewer  claims  that  the 
bird  "beats  its  sides  and  the  log"  simul- 
taneously, a  belief  which  is  shared  by 
Samuels  and  many  others. 

Against  this  I  would  oppose  the  wit- 
ness of  an  unprofessional  but  close  ob- 
server, the  writer,  in  truth,  who  deposes 
and  says  that  the  bird  does  nothing  of 
the  kind;  that  in  the  one  instance,  though 
brief,  when  its  movements  were  observed 
by  him,  the  clearly  defined  Hunt  of  the 
visible  whir  of  the  wings  seen  from  be- 
hind demonstrated  that  no  feather  of  the 
bird's  wing  touched  the  body,  or  the  log 
upon  which  the  bird  stood;  while,  upon 
the  other  hand,  the  feathery  halo  almost 
merged  over  the  back,  suggesting  a  new 
possibility  in  the  resonant  source. 
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XVIII. 

TAG  you  suppose  that  Henderson  had 
J_>J  never  spoken  impatiently  and  sharp- 
ly to  his  wife  before,  that  Margaret  had 
never  resented  it  and  replied  with  spirit, 
and  been  hurt  and  grieved,  and  that  there 
had  never  been  reconciliations?  In  writ- 
ing1 any  biography  there  are  some  things 
that  are  taken  for  granted  with  an  intelli- 
gent public.  Are  men  always  gentle  and 
considerate,  and  women  always  even-tem- 
pered and  consistent,  simply  by  virtue  of 
a  few  words  said  to  the  priest  ? 

But  this  was  a  more  serious  affair. 
Margaret  waited  in  a  tumult  of  emotion. 
She  felt  that  she  would  die  if  she  did  not 
see  him  soon,  and  she  dreaded  his  coming. 
A  horrible  suspicion  had  entered  her  mind 
that  respect  for  her  husband,  confidence 
in  him,  might  be  lowered,  and  a  more  hor- 
rible doubt  that  she  might  lose  his  love. 
That  she  could  not  bear. 

And  was  Henderson  unconscious  of  all 
this  ?  I  dare  say  that  in  the  perplexing 
excitement  of  the  day  he  did  recall  for  a 
moment  with  a  keen  thrust  of  regret  the 
scene  of  the  morning — his  wife  standing 
there  flushed,  wounded,  indignant.  "I 
might  have  turned  back,  and  taken  her  in 
my  arms,  and  told  her  it  was  all  right," 
he  thought.  He  wished  he  had  done  so. 
But  what  nonsense  it  was  to  think  that 
she  could  be  seriously  troubled  ?  Besides, 
he  couldn't  have  women  interfering  with 
him  every  moment.  How  inconsiderate 
men  are!  They  drop  a  word  or  a  phrase 
— they  do  not  know  how  cruel  it  is — 
or  give  a  look — they  do  not  know  how 
cold  it  is — and  are  gone  without  a  second 
thought  about  it;  but  it  sinks  into  the 
woman's  heart  and  rankles  there.  For 
the  instant  it  is  like  a  mortal  blow,  it 
hurts  so,  and  in  the  brooding  spirit  it  is 
exaggerated  into  a  hopeless  disaster.  The 
wound  will  heal  with  a  kind  word,  with 
kisses.  Yes,  but  never,  never  without  a 
little  scar.  But  woe  to  the  woman's  love 
when  she  becomes  insensible  to  these  lit- 
tle stabs ! 

Henderson  hurried  home,  then,  more 
eagerly  than  usual,  with  reparation  in  his 
heart,  but  still  with  no  conception  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  breach.  Margaret  heard 
the  key  in  the  door,  heard  his  hasty  step 

*  Begun  in  Ap 


in  the  hall,  heard  him  call,  as  he  always 
did  on  entering,  "Margaret!  where  is 
Margaret?"  and  she,  sitting  there  in  the 
deep  window  looking  on  the  square,  long- 
ed to  run  to  him,  as  usual  also,  and  be 
lifted  up  in  his  strong  arms;  but  she  could 
not  stir.  Only  when  he  found  her  did 
she  l-ise  up  with  a  wistful  look  and  a 
faint  smile.  "  Have  you  had  a  good  day, 
child?"  And  he  kissed  her.  But  her 
kiss  was  on  her  lips  only,  for  her  heart 
was  heavy. 

"  Dinner  will  be  served  as  soon  as  you 
dress,"  she  said.  What  a  greeting  was 
this !  Who  says  that  a  woman  cannot 
be  as  cruel  as  a  man  ? 

The  dinner  Avas  not  very  cheerful, 
though  Margaret  did  her  best  not  to  ap- 
pear constrained,  and  Henderson  rattled 
on  about  the  events  of  the  day.  It  had 
been  a  deuce  of  a  day,  but  it  was  coming 
right ;  he  felt  sure  that  the  upper  court 
would  dissolve  the  injunction;  the  best 
counsel  said  so;  and  the  criminal  pro- 
ceedings— "  Had  there  been  criminal  pro- 
ceedings?" asked  Margaret,  with  a  stric- 
ture at  her  heart— had  broken  down  com- 
pletely, hadn't  a  leg  to  stand  on,  never 
had,  were  only  begun  to  bluff  the  com- 
pany. It  was  a  purely  malicious  prose- 
cution. And  Henderson  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  tell  Margaret  that  only 
Uncle  Jerry's  dexterity  had  spared  both 
of  them  the  experience  of  a  night  in  the 
Ludlow  Street  jail. 

"Come,"  said  Henderson — "come  into 
the  library.  I  have  something  to  tell 
you."  He  put  his  arm  round  her  as  they 
walked,  and  seating  himself  in  his  chair 
by  his  desk  in  front  of  the  fire,  he  tried  to 
draw  Margaret  to  sit  on  his  knee. 

"No,  I'll  sit  here,  so  that  I  can  see 
you,"  she  said,  composed  and  unyielding. 

He  took  out  his  pocket-book,  selected  a 
slip  of  paper,  and  laid  it  on  the  table  be- 
fore him.  "There,  that  is  a  check  for 
seven  hundred  dollars.  I  looked  in  the 
books.  That  is  the  interest  for  a  year  on 
the  Fletcher  bonds.  Might  as  well  make 
it  an  even  year;  it  will  be  that  soon." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say — "  asked  Mar- 
garet, leaning  forward. 

"Yes;  to  brighten  up  the  Christmas  up 
there  a  little." 
ril  number,  1889. 
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" — that  you  are  going  to  send  that  to 
Mrs.  Fletcher?"    Margaret  had  risen. 

"Oh  no.  That  wouldn't  do.  I  can- 
not send  it,  nor  know  anything  about  it. 
It  would  raise  the — well,  it  would — if  the 
other  bondholders  knew  anything  about 
it.  But  you  can  change  that  for  your 
check,  and  nobody  the  wiser." 

"Oh,  Rodney!"  She  was  on  his  knee 
now.  He  was  good,  after  all.  Her  head 
was  on  his  shoulder,  and  she  was  crying 
&  little.  "I've  been  so  unhappy,  so  un- 
happy, all  day!  And  I  can  send  that  T 
She  sprang  up.  "I'll  do  it  this  minute. 
I'll  run  and  get  my  check-book. "  But 
before  she  reached  the  door  she  turned 
back,  and  came  and  stood  by  him  and 
kissed  him  again  and  again,  and  tumbled 
up  his  hair,  and  looked  at  him.  There 
is,  after  all,  nothing  in  the  world  like  a 
woman. 

"Time  enough  in  the  morning,"  said 
Henderson,  detaining  her.  "I  want  to 
tell  you  all  about  it." 

What  he  told  her  was,  in  fact,  the  case 
as  it  had  been  presented  by  his  lawyers, 
and  it  seemed  a  very  large,  a  constitu- 
tional kind  of  case.  ''Of  course,"  he  said, 
"in  the  rivalry  and  competition  of  busi- 
ness somebody  must  go  to  the  wall,  and 
in  a  great  scheme  of  development  and 
reorganization  of  the  transportation  of  a 
region  as  big  as  an  empire,  some  individ- 
ual interests  will  suffer.  You  can't  help 
these  changes.  I'm  sorry  for  some  of 
them  —  very  sorry.  But  nothing  would 
ever  be  done  if  we  waited  to  consider  ev- 
ery little  interest.  And  that  the  men 
who  create  these  great  works  and  organ- 
ize these  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  public  shouldn't  make  anvthing  by 
their  superior  enterprise  and  courage,  is 
all  nonsense.  The  world  is  not  made 
that  way." 

The  explanation,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
was  one  that  half  the  woi'ld  considers  val- 
id; it  was  one  that  squeezed  through  the 
courts.  And  when  it  was  done,  and  the 
whole  thing  had  blown  over,  who  cared  ? 
There  were  some  bondholders  who  said 
that  it  was  rascally,  that  they  had  been 
boldly  swindled.  In  the  clubs,  long  after, 
you  would  hear  it  said  that  Hollowell 
and  Henderson  were  awfully  sharp,  and 
hard  to  beat.  It  is  a  very  bad  business, 
said  the  Brandon  parliament,  and  it  just 
shows  that  the  whole  country  is  losing  its 
moral  sense,  its  capacity  to  judge  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong. 


I  do  not  say  that  this  explanation,  the 
nature  of  which  I  have  only  indicated, 
would  have  satisfied  tin-  clear  mind  of 
Margaret  a  year  or  two  before.  But  it 
was  made  by  the  man  she  loved,  the  man 
Avho  had  brought  her  out  into  a  world 
that  was  full  of  sunlight  and  prosperity 
and  satisfied  desire;  and  more  and  more, 
day  by  day,  she  saw  the  world  through 
his  eyes,  and  accepted  his  estimate  of  the 
motives  of  people — and  a  low  estimate  I 
fear  it  was.  Who  would  not  be  rich  if 
he  could  '.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  a 
man  who  is  getting  fat  dividends  out  of  a 
stock  does  not  regard  more  leniently  the 
manner  in  which  that  stock  is  manipu- 
lated than  one  who  does  not  own  any  of 
it?  I  dare  say,  if  Carmen  had  heard  that 
explanation,  and  seen  Margaret's  tearful, 
happy  acceptance  of  it,  she  would  have 
shaken  her  pretty  head  and  said,  "They 
are  fretting1  too  world lv  for  me." 

In  the  morning  the  letter  was  despatch- 
ed to  Miss  Forsythe,  enclosing  the  check 
for  Mrs.  Fletcher — a  joyful  note,  full  of 
affection.  "We  cannot  come,"  Margaret 
wrote.  "My  husband  cannot  leave,  and 
he  does  not  want  to  spare  me  " — the  little 
hypocrite!  he  had  told  her  that  she  could 
easily  go  for  a  day — "but  we  shall  think 
of  you  dear  ones  all  day,  and  I  do  hope 
that  now  there  will  not  be  the  least  cloud 
on  your  Christmas." 

It  seems  a  great  pity,  in  view  of 
the  scientific  organization  of  society,  that 
there  are  so  many  sensibilities  unclassi- 
fied and  unprovided-for  in  the  otherwise 
perfect  machinery.  Why  should  the  beg- 
gar to  whom  you  toss  a  silver  dollar 
from  your  cai'riage  feel  a  little  grudge 
against  you  ?  Perhaps  he  wouldn't  like  to 
earn  the  dollar,  but  if  it  had  been  accom- 
panied by  a  word  of  sympathy,  his  sensi- 
bility might  have  been  soothed  by  your 
recognition  of  human  partnership  in  the 
goods  of  this  world.  People  not  paupers 
are  all  eager  to  take  what  is  theirs  of 
right,  but  anything  in  the  semblance  of 
charity  is  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow,  until 
self-respect  is  a  little  broken  down.  Prob- 
ably the  resentment  lies  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  truth  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
be  charitable  than  to  be  just.  If  Margaret 
had  seen  the  effect  produced  by  her  letter 
she  might  have  thought  of  this;  she  might 
have  gone  further,  and  reflected  upon 
what  would  have  been  her  own  state  of 
mind  two  years  earlier  if  she  had  received 
such  a  letter.    Miss  Forsythe  read  it  with 
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a  very  heavy  heart.  She  hesitated  about 
showing  it  to  Mrs.  Fletcher,  and  when  she 
did,  and  gave  her  the  check,  it  was  with  a 
sense  of  shame. 

"The  insolence  of  the  thing!"  cried 
Mrs.  Fletcher,  as  soon  as  she  comprehend- 
ed it. 

' '  Not  insolence," pleaded  Miss Forsy the, 
softly;  "it  is  out  of  the  kindness  of  her 
heart.  She  would  be  dreadfully  wound- 
ed to  know  that  you  took  it  so." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Fletcher,  hotly,  "I 
like  that  kind  of  sensibility.  Does  she 
think  I  have  no  feeling'?  Does  she  think 
I  would  take  from  her  as  a  charity  what 
her  husband  knows  is  mine  by  right  ?" 

"  Perhaps  her  husband — " 

"No,"  Mrs.  Fletcher  interrupted. 
"Why  didn't  he  send  it,  then  ?  why  didn't 
the  company  send  it?  They  owe  it.  I'm 
not  a  pauper.  And  all  the  other  bond- 
holders who  need  the  money  as  much  as 
I  do !  I'm  not  saying  that  if  the  company 
sent  it  I  should  refuse  it  because  the  others 
had  been  treated  unjustly;  but  to  take  it 
as  a  favor,  like  a  beggar!" 

"Of  course  you  cannot  take  it  from 
Margaret,"  said  Miss  Forsy  the,  sadly. 
"  How  dreadful  it  is  !" 

Mrs.  Fletcher  would  have  shared  her 
last  crust  with  Miss  Forsythe,  and  if  her 
own  fortune  were  absolutely  lost,  she 
would  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  shelter  of 
her  present  home,  using  her  energies  to 
add  to  their  limited  income,  serving  and 
being  served  in  all  love  and  trust.  But 
tli is  is  different  from  taking  a  bounty 
from  the  rich. 

The  check  had  to  go  back.  Even  my 
wife,  who  saw  no  insolence  in  Margaret's 
attempt,  applauded  Mrs.  Fletcher's  spirit. 
She  told  Miss  Forsythe  that  if  things  did 
not  mend  they  might  get  a  few  little  pu- 
pils for  Mrs.  Fletcher  from  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  Miss  Forsythe  knew  that  she 
was  thinking  that  her  own  boy  might 
have  been  one  of  them  if  he  had  lived. 
Mr.  Morgan  was  a  little  satirical,  as  usual. 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to  check 
Margaret's  growing  notion,  that  there  was 
no  wrong  that  money  could  not  heal — a 
remark  that  my  wife  thought  unjust  to 
the  girl.  Mrs.  Fletcher  was  for  re-enclos- 
ing the  check  without  a  word  of  com- 
ment, but  that  Miss  Forsythe  would  not  do. 

"My  dearest  Margaret,*'  she  wrote,  "I 
know  the  kindness  of  heart  that  moved 
you  to  do  this,  and  I  love  you  more 
than  ever,  and  am  crying  as  I  think  of" 


it.  But  you  must  see  yourself,  when 
you  reflect,  that  Mrs.  Fletcher  could  not 
take  this  from  you.  Her  self-respect 
would  not  permit  it.  Somebody  has 
done  a  great  wrong,  and  only  those  who 
have  done  it  can  undo  it.  I  don't  know 
much  about  such  things,  my  dear,  and  I 
don't  believe  all  that  the  newspapers  have 
been  saying,  but  there  would  be  no  need 
for  charity  if  there  had  not  been  dishon- 
esty somewhere.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that.  We  do  not  blame  you.  And  you 
must  not  take  it  to  heart  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  send  this  back.  I  understand 
why  you  sent  it,  and  you  must  try  to  un- 
derstand why  it  cannot  be  kept." 

There  was  more  of  this  sort  in  the  let- 
ter. It  was  full  of  a  kind  of  sorrowful 
yearning,  as  if  there  was  fear  that  Mar- 
garet's love  were  slipping  away  and  all 
the  "old  relations  were  being  broken  up, 
but  yet  it  had  in  it  a  certain  moral  con- 
demnation that  the  New  England  spinster 
could  not  conceal.  Softened  as  it  was 
by  affectionate  words  and  all  the  loving 
messages  of  the  season,  it  was  like  a  slap 
in  the  face  to  Margaret.  She  read  it  in 
the  first  place  with  intense  mortification, 
and  then  with  indignation.  This  was  the 
way  her  loving  spirit  was  flung  back 
upon  her!  They  did  not  blame  her! 
They  blamed  her  husband,  then.  They 
condemned  him.  It  was  his  generosity 
that  was  spurned. 

Is  there  a  particular  moment  when  we 
choose  our  path  in  life,  when  we  take  the 
right  or  the  left?  At  this  instant,  when 
Margaret  arose  with  the  crumpled  letter 
in  her  hand  and  marched  toward  her 
husband's  library,  did  she  choose,  or  had 
she  been  choosing  for  the  two  years  past, 
and  was  this  only  a  publication  of  her 
election  ?  Why  had  she  secretly  been  a 
little  relieved  from  restraint  when  her 
Brandon  visit  ended  in  the  spring-  ?  They 
were  against  her  husband;  they  disap- 
proved of  him — that  was  clear.  Was  it 
not  a  wife's  duty  to  stand  by  her  hus- 
band ?  She  was  indignant  with  the  Bran- 
don scrupulousness  ;  it  chafed  her.  Was 
tli  is  simply  because  she  loved  her  hus- 
band, or  was  this  indignation  a  little  due 
also  to  her  liking  for  the  world  which  so 
fell  in  with  her  inclinations?  The  mo- 
tives in  life  are  so  mixed  that  it  seems  im- 
possible wholly  to  condemn  or  wholly  to 
approve.  If  Margaret's  destiny  had  been 
united  with  such  a  man  as  John  Lyon, 
what  would  have  been  her  discernment 
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in  such  a  case  as  this  ?  It  is  such  a  pity 
that  for  most  people  there  is  only  one 
chance  in  life. 

Slie  laid  the  letter  and  the  check  upon 
her  husband's  desk.  He  read  it  with  a 
Blight  frown,  which  changed  to  a  smile  of 
amusement  as  he  looked  up  and  saw  Mar- 
garet's excitement. 

"Well,  it  was  a  miss-go.  Those  folks 
lip  there  are  too  good  for  this  world. 
You'd  better  send  it  to  the  hospital.'' 

"  But  you  see  that  they  say  they  do  not 
blame  me,v  Margaret  said,  with  warmth. 

"Oh,  I  can  stand  it.  People  usually 
don't  try  to  hurt  my  feelings  that  way. 
Don't  mind  it,  child.  They  will  come  to 
their  senses,  and  see  what  nonsense  it 
all  is." 

Yes,  it  was  nonsense.  And  how  gen- 
erous and  kind  at  heart  her  husband  was ! 
In  his  skilful  making  little  of  it  she  was 
very  much  comforted,  and  at  the  same 
time  drawn  into  more  perfect  sympathy 
with  him.  She  was  glad  she  was  not 
going  to  Brandon  for  Christmas;  she 
would  not  submit  herself  to  its  censor- 
ship. The  note  of  acknowledgment  she 
wrote  to  her  aunt  was  short  and  almost 
formal.  She  was  very  sorry  they  looked 
at  the  matter  in  that  way.  She  thought 
she  was  doing  right,  and  they  might 
blame  her  or  not,  but  her  aunt  would  see 
that  she  could  not  permit  any  distinction 
to  be  set  up  between  her  and  her  hus- 
band, etc.,  etc. 

Was  this  little  note  a  severance  of  her 
present  from  her  old  life?*  I  do  not  sup- 
pose she  regarded  it  so.  If  she  had  fully 
realized  that  it  was  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion, would  she  have  penned  it  with  so 
little  regret  as  she  felt  ?  Or  did  she  think 
that  circumstances  and  not  her  own  choice 
were  responsible  for  her  state  of  feeling? 
She  was  mortified,  as  has  been  said,  but  she 
wrote  with  more  indignation  than  pain. 

A  year  ago  Carmen  would  have  been 
the  last  person  to  whom  Margaret  would 
have  spoken  about  a  family  affair  of  this 
kind.  Nor  would  she  have  done  so  now, 
notwithstanding  the  intimacy  established 
at  Newport,  if  Carmen  had  not  happened 
in  that  day,  when  Margaret  was  still  hurt 
and  excited,  and  skilfully  and  most  sym- 
pathetically extracted  from  her  the  cause 
of  the  mood  she  found  her  in.  But  even 
with  all  these  allowances,  that  Margaret 
should  confide  such  a  matter  to  Carmen 
was  the  most  startling  sign  of  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  her. 


"Well,"  said  this  wise  person,  after  she 
had  wormed  out  the  whole  story,  and  ex- 
pressed her  profound  sympathy,  and  then 
fallen  into  an  attitude  of  deep  reflection  — 
"  well,  1  wish  I  could  cast  my  bread  upon 
the  waters  in  that  way.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  the  money  ?" 

"  I've  sent  it  to  the  hospital." 

"What  extravagance!  And  did  you 
tell  your  aunt  that  ?" 

"  Of  course  not." 

"Why  not?  I  couldn't  have  resisted 
such  a  righteous  chance  of  making  her 
feel  bad." 

"But  I  don't  want,  to  make  her  feel 
bad." 

"dust  a  little?  You  will  never  con- 
vince people  that  you  are  unworldly  this 
way.  Even  Uncle  Jerry  wouldn't  do 
that." 

"You  and  Uncle  Jerry  are  very  much 
alike,"  cried  Margaret,  laughing  in  spite 
of  herself — "both  of  you  as  bad  as  you 
can  be." 

"But,  dear,  we  don't  pretend,  do  we?" 
asked  Carmen,  innocently. 

To  some  of  us  at  Brandon,  Margaret's 
letter  was  scarcely  a  surprise,  though  it 
emphasized  a  divergence  we  had  been 
conscious  of.  But  with  Miss  Forsythe  it 
was  far  otherwise.  The  coolness  of  Mar- 
garet's tone  filled  her  with  alarm ;  it  was 
the  premonition  of  a  future  which  she  did 
not  dare  to  face.  There  was  a  passage  in 
the  letter  which  she  did  not  show;  not 
that  it  was  unfeeling,  she  told  my  wife 
afterward,  but  that  it  exhibited  a  worldly- 
mindedness  that  she  could  not  have  con- 
ceived of  in  Margaret.  She  could  bear 
separation  from  the  girl  on  whom  she  had 
bestowed  her  tenderest  affection — that  she 
had  schooled  herself  to  expect  upon  her 
marriage — that,  indeed,  was  only  a  part  of 
her  life  of  willing  self-sacrifice  —  their 
paths  must  lie  apart,  and  she  could  hope 
to  see  little  of  her.  But  what  she  could 
not  bear  was  the  separation  in  spirit,  the 
wrenching  apart  of  sympathy,  the  loss  of 
her  heart,  and  the  thought  of  her  going 
further  and  further  away  into  that  world 
whose  cynical  and  materialistic  view  of 
life  made  her  shudder.  I  think  there  are 
few  tragedies  in  life  comparable  to  this  to 
a  sensitive,  trusting  soul — not  death  itself, 
with  its  gracious  healing  and  oblivion  and 
pathos.  Family  quarrels  have  something 
sustaining-  in  them,  something  of  a  sense 
of  wrong  and  even  indignation  to  keep 
up  the  spirits.    There  was  no  family  quar- 
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rel  here,  no  indignation,  just  simple,  help- 
less grief  ;iiid  sense  of  loss.  In  one  sense 
it  seemed  to  the  gentle  spinster  that  her 
own  life  was  ended,  she  had  lived  so  in 
this  girl — ever  since  she  came  to  her  a 
child,  in  long  curls  and  short  frocks,  the 
sweetest,  most  trustful,  mischievous,  affec- 
tionate thing.  These  two  then  never  had 
had  any  secrets,  never  any  pleasure,  never 
any  griefs  they  did  not  share.  She  had 
seen  the  child's  mind  unfold,  the  girl's 
grace  and  intelligence,  the  woman's  char- 
acter. Oh,  Margaret,  she  cried  to  herself, 
if  you  only  knew  what  you  are  to  me! 

Margaret's  little  chamber  in  the  cottage 
was  always  kept  ready  for  her,  much  in 
the  condition  she  had  left  it.  She  might 
come  back  at  any  time,  and  be  a  girl 
again.  Here  were  many  of  the  things 
which  she  had  cherished;  indeed  every- 
thing in  the  room  spoke  of  the  simple  days 
of  her  maidenhood.  It  was  here  that  Miss 
Forsythe  sat  in  her  loneliness  the  morn- 
ing after  she  received  the  letter,  by  the 
window  with  the  muslin  curtain,  looking 
out  through  the  shrubbery  to  the  blue 
hills.  She  must  be  here;  she  could  stay 
nowhere  else  in  the  house,  for  here  the 
little  Margaret  came  back  to  her.  Ah, 
and  when  she  turned,  would  she  hear  the 
quick  steps  and  see  the  smiling  face,  and 
would  she  put  back  the  tangled  hair  and 
lift  her  up  and  kiss  her?  There  in  that 
closet  still  hung  articles  of  her  clothing — 
dresses  that  had  been  laid  aside  when  she 
became  a  woman — kept  with  the  sacred 
sentiment  of  New  England  thrift.  How 
each  one,  as  Miss  Forsythe  took  them 
down,  recalled  the  girl!  In  the  inner 
closet  was  a  pile  of  paper  boxes.  I  do  not 
know  what  impulse  it  was  that  led  the 
heavy-hearted  woman  to  take  them  down 
one  by  one,  and  indulge  her  grief  in  the 
memories  enshrined  in  them.  In  one 
was  a  little  bonnet,  a  spring  bonnet;  Mar- 
garet had  worn  it  on  the  Easter  Sunday 
when  she  took  her  first  communion.  The 
little  thing  was  out  of  fashion  now;  the 
ribbons  were  all  faded,  but  the  spray  of 
moss-rose  buds  on  the  side  was  almost  as 
fresh  as  ever.  How  well  she  remember- 
ed it,  and  the  girl's  delight  in  the  nodding 
roses ! 

When  Mrs.  Fletcher  had  called  again 
and  again,  with  no  response,  and  finally 
opened  the  door  and  peeped  in,  there  the 
spinster  sat  by  the  window,  the  pitiful  lit- 
tle bonnet  in  her  hand,  and  the  tears  roll- 
ing down  her  cheeks.    God  help  her! 


XIX. 

The  medical  faculty  are  of  the  opinion 
that  a  sprain  is  often  worse  than  a  broken 
limb:  a  purely  scientific  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, in  which  the  patient  usually  does  not 
coincide.  Well-bred  people  shrink  from 
the  vulgarity  of  violence,  and  avoid  the 
publicity  of  any  open  rupture  in  domestic 
and  social  relations.  And  yet,  perhaps,  a 
lively  quarrel  would  be  less  lamentable 
than  the  withering  away  of  friendship 
Avhile  appearances  are  kept  up.  Nothing, 
indeed,  is  more  pitiable  than  the  gradual 
drifting  apart  of  people  who  have  been 
deal-  to  each  other,  a  severance  produced 
by  change  of  views  and  of  principle,  and 
the  substitution  of  indifference  for  sym- 
pathy. This  disintegration  is  certain  to 
take  the  spring  and  taste  out  of  life,  and 
commonly  to  habituate  one  to  a  lower 
view  of  human  nature. 

There  was  no  rupture  between  the  Hen- 
dersons and  the  Brandon  circle,  but  there 
was  little  intercourse  of  the  kind  that  had 
existed  before.  There  was  with  us  a  pro- 
found sense  of  loss  and  sorrow,  due  partly 
to  the  growing  knowledge,  not  pleasing 
to  our  vanity,  that  Margaret  could  get  on 
very  well  without  us,  that  we  were  not 
necessary  to  her  life.  Miss  Forsythe  re- 
covered promptly  her  cheerful  serenity, 
but  not  the  elasticity  of  hope;  she  was 
irretrievably  hurt;  it  was  as  if  life  was 
now  to  be  endured.  That  Margaret  her- 
self was  apparently  unconscious  of  this, 
and  that  it  did  not  affect  much  her  own 
enjoyment,  made  it  the  harder  to  bear. 
The  absolute  truth  probably  was  that  she 
regretted  it,  and  had  moments  of  senti- 
mental unhappiness;  but  there  is  great 
compensation  for  such  loss  in  the  feeling 
of  freedom  to  pursue  a  career  that  is  more 
and  more  agreeable.  And  I  had  to  con- 
fess, when  occasionally  I  saw  Margaret 
during  that  winter,  that  she  did  not  need 
us.  Why  should  she  ?  Did  not  the  city 
offer  her  everything  that  she  desired  ? 
And  where  in  the  world  are  beauty,  and 
gayety  with  a  touch  of  daring,  and  a  mag> 
nilicent  establishment  better  appreciated  ? 
I  do  not  know  what  criterion  newspaper 
notoriety  is  of  social  prestige,  but  Mrs. 
Rodney  Henderson's  movements  were  as 
faithfully  chronicled  as  if  she  had  been  a 
visiting  princess  or  an  actress  of  eccentric 
proclivities.  Her  name  appeared  as  pa- 
troness of  all  the  charities,  the  balls,  the 
soirees,  musical  and  literary,  and  if  it  did 
not  appear  in  a  list  of  the  persons  at  any 
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entertainment,  one  might  suspect  that  the 
affair  lacked  the  cachet  of  the  best  society. 
I  suppose  the  final  test  of  one's  importance 
is  to  have  all  the  details  of  one's  ward- 
robe spread  before  the  public.  Judged  by 
this.  Margaret's  career  in  New  York  was 
phenomenal.  Even  our  interested  house- 
hold could  not  follow  her  in  all  the 
changing  splendor  of  her  raiment.  In 
time  even  Miss  Forsythe  ceased  to  read 
all  these  details,  but  she  cut  them  out  and 
deposited  them  with  other  relics  in  a  sort 
Df  mortuary  box  of  the  child  and  the 
maiden.  I  used  to  wonder  if  in  the  Bran- 
don attitude  of  mind  at  this  period  there 
were  not  just  a  little  envy  of  such  un- 
slouded  prosperity.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  forgive  a  failure  than  a  success. 

In  the  spring  the  Hendersons  went 
abroad.  The  resolution  to  go  may  have 
been  sudden,  for  Margaret  wrote  of  it 
briefly,  and  had  not  time  to  run  up  and 
say  good-by.  The  newspapers  said  that 
the  trip  was  taken  on  account  of  Mrs. 
Henderson's  health;  that  it  was  because 
Henderson  needed  rest  from  overwork  : 
that  he  found  it  convenient  to  be  away 
for  a  time  pending  the  settlement  of  cer- 
iain  complications.  There  were  ugly 
stories  afloat,  but  they  were  put  in  so 
many  forms,  and  followed  by  so  many 
different  sorts  of  denial,  and  so  much 
importance  was  attached  to  every  word 
Henderson  uttered  and  every  step  he 
took,  that  the  general  impression  of  his 
far-reaching  sagacity  and  Napoleonic 
command  of  fortune  was  immensely 
raised.  Nothing  is  more  significant  of 
our  progress  than  the  good  -  humored 
deference  of  the  world  to  this  sort  of  suc- 
cess. It  is  said  that  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  lessens  according  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  region  of  aerial  freedom,  if  one  can 
attain  it.  where  the  moral  forces  cease  to 
be  operative. 

They  remained  in  Europe  a  year,  al- 
though Mr.  Henderson  in  the  interim 
made  two  or  three  hasty  trips  to  this 
country,  always,  so  far  as  it  was  made 
public,  upon  errands  of  great  importance 
and  in  connection  with  names  of  well- 
known  foreign  capitalists  and  enterprises 
of  dignity.  Margaret  wrote  seldom,  but 
always  with  evident  enjoyment  of  her 
experiences,  which  were  mainly  so- 
cial, for  wherever  they  went  they  com- 
manded the  consideration  that  is  accord- 
ed to  fortune.    What  most  impressed  me 
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in  those  hasty  notes  was  that  the  woman 
was  so  little  interested  in  the  persons  and 
places  which  in  the  old  days  she  express- 
ed such  a  lively  desire  to  see.  If  she  saw 
them  at  all  it  was  from  a  different  point 
of  view  than  that  she  formerly  had.  Slie 
did  indeed  express  her  admiration  of  some 
charming  literary  friends  of  ours  in  Lon- 
don, to  whom  I  had  written  to  call  on  her 
— people  in  very  moderate  circumstances, 
I  am  ashamed  to  say — but  she  had  not  time 
to  see  much  of  them.  She  and  her  hus- 
band had  spent  a  couple  of  days  at  Chis- 
holm— delightful  days.  Of  the  earl  she 
had  literally  nothing  to  say,  except  that 
he  was  very  kind,  and  that  his  family  re- 
ceived them  with  the  most  engaging  and 
simple  cordiality.  '*  It  makes  me  laugh." 
she  wrote  from  Chisholm.  "when  I  think 
what  we  considered  fine  at  Lenox  and 
Newport.  I've  got  some  ideas  for  our 
new  house. M  A  note  came  from  ''John 
Lyon  "  to  Miss  Forsythe.  expressing  the 
great  pleasure  it  was  to  return,  even  in  so 
poor  a  way,  the  hospitality  he  had  re- 
ceived at  Brandon.  I  did  not  see  it.  but 
Miss  Forsythe  said  it  was  a  sad  little  note. 

In  Paris  Margaret  was  ill — very  ill ;  and 
this  misfortune  caused  for  a  time  a  revival 
of  all  the  old  affection,  in  sympathy  with 
a  disappointment  which  awoke  in  our 
womankind  all  the  tenderness  of  their 
natures.  She  was  indeed  a  little  deli- 
cate for  some  time,  but  all  our  apprehen- 
sions were  relieved  by  the  reports  from 
Rome  of  a  succession  of  gayeties  little  in- 
terfered with  by  archaeological  studies. 
They  returned  in  June.  Of  the  year 
abroad  there  was  nothing  to  chronicle, 
and  there  would  be  nothing  to  note  ex- 
cept that  when  Margaret  passed  a  day 
with  us  on  her  return,  we  felt  as  never 
before  that  our  interests  in  life  were  more 
and  more  divergent. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  There 
were  so  many  topics  of  conversation  lhat 
we  had  to  avoid.  Even  light  remarks 
on  current  news,  comments  that  we  used 
to  make  freely  on  the  conduct  of  con- 
spicuous persons,  now  carried  condemna- 
tion that  took  a  personal  color.  The  doubt- 
ful means  of  making  money,  the  pace  of 
fashionable  life,  the  wasteful  prodigality 
of  the  time,  we  instinctively  shrank  from 
speaking  of  before  Margaret.  Perhaps 
we  did  her  injustice.  She  was  never 
more  gracious,  never  more  anxious  to 
please.  I  fancied  that  there  was  at  times 
something  pathetic  in  her  wistful  desire 
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for  our  affection  and  esteem.  She  was 
always  a  generous  girl,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  she  felt  repelled  at  the  quiet  re- 
jection of  her  well-meant  efforts  to  play 
the  lady  bountiful.  There  were  moments 
during  her  brief  visit  when  her  face  was 
very  sad,  but  no  doubt  her  predominant 
feeling  escaped  her  in  regard  to  the  crit- 
icism quoted  from  somebody  on  Jerry 
Hollowell's  methods  and  motives.  "Peo- 
ple are  becoming-  very  self-righteous," 
she  said.  My  wife  said  to  me  that  she 
was  reminded  of  the  gentle  observation 
of  Carmen  Eschelle,  ''The  people  I  can- 
not stand  are  those  who  pretend  they  are 
not  wicked."  If  one  does  not  believe  in 
anybody,  his  cynicism  has  usually  a  qual- 
ity of  contemptuous  bitterness  in  it.  One 
brought  up  as  Margaret  had  been  could 
not  very  well  come  to  her  present  view  of 
life  without  a  touch  of  this  quality,  but 
her  disposition  was  so  lovely — perhaps 
there  is  no  moral  quality  in  a  good  tem- 
per— that  change  of  principle  could  not 
much  affect  it.  And  then  she  was  never 
more  winning;  perhaps  her  beauty  had 
taken  on  a  more  refined  quality  from  her 
illness  abroad ;  perhaps  it  was  that  inde- 
finable knowledge  of  the  world,  which  is 
recognized  as  well  in  dress  as  in  manner, 
which  increased  her  attractiveness.  This 
was  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  she  was 
not  so  sympathetically  companionable  to 
us  as  she  once  was,  and  it  was  this  very 
attractiveness  of  the  worldly  sort,  I  fan- 
cied, that  pained  her  aunt,  and  marked 
the  separateness  of  their  sympathies. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that 
our  interests  should  diverge?  It  was  a 
very  busy  summer  with  the  Hendersons. 
They  were  planning  the  New  York  house, 
which  had  been  one  of  the  objects  of  Hen- 
derson's early  ambition.  The  sea-air  had 
been  prescribed  for  Margaret,  and  Hender- 
son had  built  a  steam-yacht,  the  equip- 
ment and  furnishing  of  which  had  been 
a  prolific  newspaper  topic.  It  was  great- 
ly admired  by  yachtsmen  for  the  beauty 
of  its  lines  and  its  speed,  and  pages  were 
written  about  its  sumptuous  and  comfort- 
able interior.  I  never  saw  it, having  little 
faith  in  the  comfort  of  any  structure  that 
is  not  immovably  reposeful,  but  from  the 
descriptions  it  was  a  boudoir  afloat.  In 
it  short  voyages  were  made  during  the 
summer  all  along  the  coast  from  New 
York  to  Maine,  and  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  the  Henderson  yacht  was  one 
of  the  telegraphic  items  we  always  looked 


for.  Carmen  Eschelle  was  usually  of 
the  party  on  board,  sometimes  the  Misses 
Arbuser;  it  was  always  a  gay  company, 
and  in  whatever  harbor  it  dropped  anchor 
there  was  a  new  impetus  given  to  the 
somewhat  languid  pleasure  of  the  sum- 
mer season.  We  read  of  the  dinners  and 
lunches  on  board:  the  entertainments 
where  there  were  wine  and  dancing  and 
moonlight,  and  all  that.  I  always  thought 
of  it  as  a  fairy  sort  of  ship,  sailing  on 
summer  seas,  freighted  with  youth  aud 
beauty,  and  carrying  pleasure  aud  good 
fortune  wherever  it  went.  What  more 
pleasing  spectacle  than  this  in  a  world 
that  has  such  a  bad  name  for  want  and 
misery  ? 

Henderson  was  master  of  the  situation. 
The  sudden  accumulation  of  millions  of 
money  is  a  mystery  to  most  people.  If 
Henderson  had  been  asked  about  it,  he 
would  have  said  that  he  had  not  a  dollar 
which  he  had  not  earned  by  hard  work. 
None  worked  harder.  If  simple  industry 
is  a  virtue,  he  would  have  been  an  example 
for  Sunday-school  children.  The  object  of 
life  being  to  make  money,  he  would  have 
been  a  perfect  example.  What  an  inspi- 
ration, indeed,  for  all  poor  boys  were  the 
names  of  Hollowell  and  Henderson,  which 
were  as  familiar  as  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent! There  was  much  speculation  as  to 
the  amount  of  Henderson's  fortune,  and 
many  wild  estimates  of  it,  but  by  common 
consent  he  was  one  of  the  three  or  four 
great  capitalists.  The  gauge  of  this  was 
his  power,  and  the  amounts  he  could  com- 
mand in  an  emergency.  There  was  a 
mystery  in  the  very  fact  that  the  amount 
he  could  command  was  unknown.  I  have 
said  that  his  accumulation  was  sudden;  it 
was  probably  so  only  in  appearance.  For 
a  dozen  years,  by  operations  various,  se- 
cret, untiring,  he  had  been  laying  the 
foundations  for  his  success,  and  in  the 
maturing  of  his  schemes  it  became  appar- 
ent how  vast  his  transactions  had  been. 
For  years  he  had  been  known  as  a  rising 
man,  and  suddenly  he  became  an  impor- 
tant man;  the  telegraph,  the  newspapers, 
chronicled  hisevery  movement:  whatever 
he  said  was  construed  like  a  Delphic  ora- 
cle; the  smile  or  the  frown  of  Jay  Hawker 
himself  had  not  a  greater  effect  upon  the 
market. 

The  Southwest  operation,  which  made 
so  much  noise  in  the  courts,  was  merely 
an  incident.  In  the  lives  of  many  suc- 
cessful men  there  are  such  incidents,  which 
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they  do  not  care  to  have  inquired  into, 
turning-points  that  one  slides  over  in  the 
subsequent  gilded  biography,  or,  as  it  is 
balled,  the  nickel-plated  biography.  The 
uncomfortable  A.  and  B.  bondholders 
had  been  settled  with  and  silenced,  after 
a  fashion.  In  the  end,  Mrs.  Fletcher  had 
received  from  the  company  nearly  the 
full  amount  of  her  investment.  I  always 
thought  this  was  due  to  Margaret,  but  I 
made  no  inquiries.  There  were  many 
people  who  had  no  confidence  in  Hender- 
son, but  generally  his  popularity  was  not 
much  affected,  and  whatever  was  said  of 
him  in  private,  his  social  position  was  al- 
most as  unchallenged  as  his  financial.  It 
was  a  great  point  in  his  favor  that  lie 
was  very  generous  to  his  family  and  his 
friends,  and  his  public  charities  began  to 
be  talked  of.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  admirable  than  a  paper  which  ap- 
peared about  this  time  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing magazines,  written  by  a  great  capital- 
ist during  a  strike  on  his  " system.'1  on 
the  uses  of  wealth  and  the  responsibilities 
of  rich  men.  It  amused  Henderson  and 
Uncle  Jerry,  and  Margaret  sent  it,  mark- 
ed, to  her  aunt.  Uncle  Jerry  said  it  was 
very  timely,  for  at  the  moment  there  was 
a  report  that  Hollowell  and  Henderson 
had  obtained  possession  of  one  of  the  great 
steam-ship  lines  in  connection  with  their 
trans-continental  system.  I  thought  at 
the  time  that  I  should  like  to  have  heard 
Carmen's  comments  on  the  paper. 

The  continued  friendly  alliance  of  Rod- 
ney Henderson  and  Jerry  Hollowell  was 
a  marvel  to  the  public,  which  expected 
to  read  any  morning  that  the  one  had  sold 
out  the  other,  or  unloaded  in  a  sly  deal. 
The  Stock  Exchange  couldn't  understand 
it;  it  was  so  against  all  experience  that  it 
was  considered  something  outside  of  hu- 
man nature.  But  the  explanation  was 
simple  enough.  The  two  kept  a  sharp 
eye  on  each  other,  and,  as  Uncle  Jerry 
would  say.  never  dropped  a  stitch  ;  but  the 
simple  fact  was  that  they  were  necessary 
to  each  other,  and  there  had  been  no  op- 
portunity when  the  one  could  handsome- 
ly swallow  the  other.  So  it  was  beautiful 
to  see  their  accord,  and  the  familiar  under- 
standing between  them. 

One  day  in  Henderson's  office — it  was  at 
the  time  they  were  arranging  the  steam- 
ship "scoop" — while  they  were  waiting 
for  the  drafting  of  some  papers,  Uncle 
Jerry  suddenly  asks, 

"By-the-way,  old  man,  what's  all  this 


about  a  quarter  of  a  million  for  a  colored 
college  down  South  '." 

"Oh,  that's  Mrs.  Henderson's  affair. 
They  say  it's  the  most  magnificent  college 
building  south  of  Washington.  It's  big 
enough.  I've  seen  the  plan  of  it.  Hen- 
derson Hall,  they  are  going  to  call  it.  I 
suggested  Margaret  Henderson  Hall,  but 
she  wouldn't  have  it." 

"What  is  it  for?" 

"  One  end  of  it  is  scientific,  geological, 
chemical,  electric,  biological,  and  all  that; 
and  the  other  end  is  theological.  Miss 
Eschelle  says  it's  to  reconcile  science  and 
religion." 

"  She's  a  daisy — that  girl.  Seems  to  me, 
though,  that  you  are  educating  the  col- 
ored brother  all  on  top.  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, it  wouldn't  have  been  so  philan- 
thropic to  build  a  hall  for  a  white  college." 

Henderson  laughed.  "You  keep  your 
eye  on  the  religious  sentiment  of  the 
North.  Uncle  Jerry.  I  told  Mrs.  Hender- 
son that  we  had  gone  long  on  the  colored 
brother  a  good  while.  She  said  this  was 
nothing.  We  could  endow  a  Henderson 
University  by-and-by  in  the  Southwest 
white  as  alabaster,  and  I  suppose  we 
shall." 

"Yes.  probably  we've  got  to  do  some- 
thing in  that  region  to  keep  'em  quiet. 
The  public  is  a  curious  fish.  It  wants 
plenty  of  bait." 

"And  something  to  talk  about."  con- 
tinued Henderson.  "We  are  going  down 
next  week  to  dedicate  Henderson  Hall. 
I  couldn't  get  out  of  it." 

"  Oh.  it  will  pay."  said  Uncle  Jerry,  as 
he  turned  again  to  business. 

The  trip  was  made  in  Henderson's  pri- 
vate car;  in  fact,  in  a  special  train,  vesti- 
buled;  a  neat  baggage  car  with  library 
and  reading-room  in  one  end,  a  dining- 
room  car.  a  private  car  for  invited  guests, 
and  his  own  car — a  luxurious  structure, 
with  drawing-room,  sleeping-ro'>m.  bath- 
room, and  office  for  his  telegrapher  and 
type-writer.  The  whole  was  a  most  com- 
modious house  of  one  story  on  wheels. 
The  cost  of  it  would  have  built  and  fur- 
nished an  industrial  school  and  workshop 
for  a  hundred  negroes;  but  this  train  was, 
I  daresay,  a  much  more  inspiring  example 
of  what  they  might  attain  by  the  higher 
education.  There  were  half  a  dozen  in 
the. party  besides  the  Hendersons — Car- 
men.of  course ;  Mr.  Ponsonby,  the  English 
attache;  and  Mrs.  Laflamme,  to  matron ize 
three  New  York  young  ladies.  Margaret 
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and  Carmen  had  never  been  so  far  South 
before. 

Is  it  not  agreeable  to  have  sweet  char- 
ity silver  shod  ?  This  sumptuous  special 
train  caused  as  much  comment  as  the  er- 
rand on  which  it  went.  Its  coming  was 
telegraphed  from  station  to  station,  and 
crowds  everywhere  collected  to  see  it. 
Brisk  reporters  boarded  it;  the  newspapers 
devoted  columns  to  descriptions  of  it ; 
editorials  glorified  it  as  a  signal  exam- 
ple of  the  progress  of  the  great  repub- 
lic, or  moralized  on  it  as  a  sign  of  the  lux- 
urious decadence  of  morals,  pointing  to 
Carthage  and  Rome  and  Alexandria  in 
withering  sarcasm  that  made  those  places 
sink  into  insignificance  as  corrupters  of 
the  world.  There  were  covert  allusions  to 
Cleopatra  ensconced  in  the  silken  hang- 
ings of  the  boudoir  car,  and  one  reporter 
went  so  far  as  to  refer  to  the  luxury 
of  Capua  and  Baiae,  to  their  disparage- 
ment. All  this,  however,  was  felt  to  add 
to  the  glory  of  the  republic,  and  it  all 
increased  the  importance  of  Henderson. 
To  hear  the  exclamations,  "That's  he!" 
"  That's  him!"  "  That's  Henderson!"  was 
to  Margaret  in  some  degree  a  realization 
of  her  ambition  ;  and  Carmen  declared 
that  it  was  for  her  a  sweet  thought  to  be 
identified  with  Cleopatra. 

So  the  Catachoobee  University  had  its 
splendid  new  building,  as  great  a  contrast 
to  the  shanties  from  which  its  pupils  came 
as  is  the  Capitol  at  Washington  to  the 
huts  of  a  third  of  its  population.  If  the 
reader  is  curious  he  may  read  in  the  local 
newspapers  of  the  time  glowing  accounts 
of  its  "inaugural  dedication";  but  uni- 
versities are  so  common  in  this  country 
that  it  has  become  a  little  wearisome  to 
read  of  ceremonies  of  this  sort.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson made  a  modest  reply  to  the  bare- 
faced eulogy  on  himself,  which  the  presi- 
dent pronounced  in  the  presence  of  six 
hundred  young  men  and  women  of  various 
colors  and  invited  guests — a  eulogy  which 
no  one  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  than 
Carmen.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  she  re- 
fused to  take  the  affair  seriously. 

"I  felt  for  you,  Mr.  Henderson,"  she 
said,  after  the  exercises  were  over.  "I 
blushed  for  you.  I  almost  felt  ashamed, 
after  all  the  president  said,  that  you  had 
given  so  little." 

"You  seem,  Miss  Eschelle,"  remarked 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  "to  be  enthusiastic  about 
the  education  and  elevation  of  the  colored 
people." 


"  Yes,  I  am  ;  I  quite  share  Mr.  Hender- 
son's feeling  about  it.  I'm  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  everything." 

"There  is  a  capital  chance  for  you," 
said  Henderson;  "the  university  wants 
some  scholarships." 

"  And  I've  half  a  mind  to  found  one — 
the  Eschelle  Scholarship  of  Washing  and 
Clear-Starching.  You  ought  to  have  seen 
my  clothes  that  came  back  to  the  car. 
Probably  they  were  not  done  by  your 
students.  The  things  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  dragged  through  the  Cat-a-what- 
do-you-call-it  River,  and  ironed  with  a 
pine  chip." 

"Could  you  do  them  any  better,  with 
all  your  cultivation  ?"  asked  Margaret. 

"I  think  I  could,  if  I  was  obliged  to. 
But  I  couldn't  get  through  that  univer- 
sity, with  all  its  ologies  and  laboratories 
and  Greek  and  queer  bottles  and  ma- 
chines. You  have  neglected  my  educa- 
tion, Mr.  Henderson." 

"It  is  not  too  late  to  begin  now;  you 
might  see  if  you  could  pass  the  examina- 
tion here.  It  is  part  of  our  plan  gradual- 
ly to  elevate  the  whites," said  Henderson. 

"Yes,  I  know;  and  did  you  see  that 
some  of  the  scholars  had  red  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  quite  in  the  present  style  ?  And 
how  nice  the  girls  looked,"  she  rattled  on, 
"and  what  a  lot  of  intelligent  faces,  and 
how  they  kindled  up  when  the  president 
talked  about  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness  forty  years,  and  Caesar  cross- 
ing the  Rubicon!  And  you.  sir" — she 
turned  to  the  Englishman — "  I've  heard, 
were  against  all  this  emancipation  dur- 
ing the  war." 

"  Bless  my  soul !"  exclaimed  Ponsonby, 
"we  never  were  against  emancipation, 
and  wanted  the  best  side  to  win." 

"  You  had  a  mighty  queer  way  of  show- 
ing it,  then." 

"Well,  honestly,  Miss  Eschelle,  do  you 
think  the  negroes  are  any  better  off  ?" 

"You'd  better  ask  them.  My  opinion 
is  that  everybody  should  do  what  he  likes 
in  this  world." 

"Then  what  are  you  girding  Mr.  Hen- 
derson for  about  his  university?" 

"Because  these  philanthropists,  like 
Mr.  Henderson  and  Uncle  Jerry  Hollo- 
well,  are  all  building  on  top;  putting  on 
the  frosting  before  the  cake  rises." 

"Don't  you  know,  Mr.  Ponsonby," 
Margaret  interrupted,  "  that  if  there  were 
eight  sides  to  a  question,  Miss  Eschelle 
would  be  on  every  one  of  them  ?" 
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"And  right,  too.  There  are  eight  sides 
to  every  question,  and  generally  more.  I 
Blink  the  negro  question  has  a  hundred. 
But  there  is  only  one  side  to  Henderson 
Hall.  It  is  a  noble  institution.  I  like  to 
think  about  it,  and  Uncle  Caesar  Hollo- 
well  crossing  the  Rubicon  in  his  theologi- 
3al  seminary.     It  is  all  so  beautiful.'' 

''You  are  a  bad  child."  said  Margaret. 
"We  should  have  left  you  at  home.'* 

"  No,  not  bad.  dear;  only  confused  with 
such  a  lot  of  good  deeds  in  a  naughty 
world." 

That  this  junketing  party  was  deeply 
nterested  in  the  cause  of  education  for 
.vhites  or  blacks,  no  one  would  have 
[fathered  from  the  conversation.  Mar- 
garet felt  that  Carmen  had  exactly  hit  the 
notives  of  this  sort  of  philanthropy,  and 
ihe  was  both  amused  and  provoked  by 
he  girl's  mockery.  By  force  of  old  habit 
be  defended,  as  well  she  might,  these 
ichools. 

"You  must  have  a  high  standard," she 
aid.  "You  cannot  have  good  lower 
ichools  without  good  higher  schools. 
\.nd  these  colleges,  which  you  think 
ibove  the  colored  people,  will  stimulate 
hem  and  gradually  raise  up  the  whole 
nass.  You  cannot  do  anything  until 
rou  educate  teachers." 

"So  I  have  always  heard,"  replied  the 
ncorrigible.  '*  I  have  always  been  a  phi- 
lanthropist about  the  negro  till  I  came 
lown  here,  and  I  intend  to  be  again  when 
!  go  back." 

Mrs.  Laflamme  was  not  a  very  eager 
ipostle  either,  and  the  young  ladies  de- 
rated themselves  to  the  picturesque  aspects 
>f  the  population,  without  any  concern 
or  the  moral  problems.  They  all  declared 
hat  they  liked  the  negro.  But  Margaret 
vas  not  to  be  moved  from  her  good-humor 
>y  any  amount  of  badgering.  She  liked 
lenderson  Hall;  she  was  proud  of  the 
pnsideration  it  brought  her  husband; 
be  had  a  comfortable  sense  of  doing 
bmething  that  was  demanded  by  her  op- 
portunity. It  is  so  difficult  to  analyze 
notives,  and  in  Margaret's  case  so  hard 
o  define  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
n  her.  That  her  heart  was  not  enlisted 
n  this  affair  as  it  would  have  been  a  few 
rears  before,  she  herself  knew.  Insen- 
iibh'  she  bad  come  to  look  at  the  world, 
it  men  and  women,  through  her  hus- 
pand's  eyes,  to  take  the  worldly  view, 
tfhich  is  not  inconsistent  with  much 
rood  feeling  and  easy-going  charity.  She 


also  felt  the  necessity — a  necessity  totally 
unknown  to  such  a  nature  as  Carmen's — 
of  making  compensation,  of  compound- 
ing for  her  pleasures.  Gradually  she 
was  learning  to  play  her  husband's  game 
in  life,  and  to  see  no  harm  in  it.  What, 
then,  is  this  thing  we  call  conscience  ?  Is 
it  made  of  India-rubber  ?  I  once  knew  a 
clever  Southern  woman  who  said  that 
New  England  women  seemed  to  her  all 
conscience;  Southern  women,  all  soul  and 
impulse.  If  it  were  possible  to  generalize 
in  this  wav,  we  might  sav  that  Carmen 
had  neither  conscience  nor  soul,  simply 
very  clever  reason.  Uncle  Jerry  had  no 
more  conscience  than  Carmen,  but  he  had 
a  great  deal  of  natural  affection.  Hen- 
derson, with  an  abundance  of  good-nature, 
was  simply  a  man  of  his  time,  troubled 
with  no  scruples  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  success.  Margaret,  with  a  finer  na- 
ture than  either  of  them,  stifling  her 
scruples  in  an  atmosphere  of  worldly- 
mindedness,  was  likely  to  go  further  than 
either  of  them.  Even  such  a  worldling 
as  Carmen  understood  this.  "I  do 
things."  she  said  to  Mrs.  Laflamme — she 
made  anybody  her  confidant  when  the  fit 
was  on  her — "  I  do  things  because  I  don't 
care.  Mrs.  Henderson  does  the  same,  but 
she  does  care." 

Margaret  would  be  a  sadder  woman. but 
not  a  better  woman,  when  the  time  came 
that  she  did  not  care.  She  had  come  to 
the  point  of  accepting  Henderson's  meth- 
ods of  overreaching  the  world,  and  was 
tempering  the  result  with  private  liberal- 
ity. Those  were  hypocrites  who  criticised 
him;  those  were  envious  who  disparaged 
him  ;  the  sufficient  ethics  of  the  world  she 
lived  in  was  to  be  successful  and  be  agree- 
able. And  it  is  difficult  to  condemn  a 
person  who  goes  with  the  general  opinion 
of  his  generation.  Carmen  was  under  no 
illusions  about  Henderson,  or  the  methods 
and  manners  of  which  she  was  a  part. 
"Why  pi'etend  ?"  she  said.  "  We  are  all 
bad  together,  and  I  like  it.  Uncle  Jerry 
is  the  easiest  person  to  get  on  with."  I 
remember  a  delightful,  wicked  old  baron- 
ess whom  I  met  in  my  youth  stranded  in 
Geneva  on  short  allowance  —  European 
resorts  are  full  of  such  characters.  "  My 
deal1,"  she  said,  "why  shouldn't  I  renege  ? 
Why  shouldn't  men  cheat  at  cards  ?  It's 
all  in  the  game.  Don't  we  all  know  we 
are  trying  to  deceive  each  other  and  get 
the  best  of  each  other  ?  I  stopped  pretend- 
ing after  Waterloo.    Fighting  for  the 
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peace  of  Europe!  Bali !  We  are  all  fight- 
ing- for  what  we  can  get." 

So  the  Catachoobee  Henderson  Hall 
was  dedicated,  and  Mr.  Henderson  got 
great  credit  out  of  it. 

"It's  a  noble  deed.  Mr.  Henderson," 
Carmen  remarked,  when  they  were  at 
dinner  on  the  car  the  day  of  their  de- 
parture. '*  But  " — in  an  aside  to  her  host 
—  "I  advise  the  lambs  in  Wall  Street  to 
look  alive  at  your  next  deal." 

XX. 

We  can  get  used  to  anything.  Mor- 
gan says  that  even  the  New  England 
summer  is  endurable  when  you  learn  to 
dress  warmly  enough.  We  come  to  en- 
dure pain  and  loss  with  equanimity;  one 
thing  and  another  drops  out  of  our  lives 
— youth,  for  instance,  and  sometimes  en- 
thusiasm— and  still  we  go  on  with  a  good 
degree  of  enjoyment.  I  do  not  say  that 
Miss  Forsythe  was  quite  the  same,  or  that 
a  certain  zest  of  life  and  spring  had  not 
gone  out  of  the  little  Brandon  neighbor- 
hood. 

As  the  months  and  the  years  went  by 
we  saw  less  and  less  of  Margaret — less  and 
less,  that  is,  in  the  old  way.  Her  rare 
visits  were  perfunctory,  and  gave  little 
satisfaction  to  any  of  us;  not  that  she  was 
ungracious  or  unkindly,  but  simply  be- 
cause the  things  we  valued  in  life  were 
not  the  same.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
any  of  us  were  welcome  at  the  Hender- 
sons' when  they  were  in  the  city,  genu- 
inely, though  in  an  exterior  way.  but 
gradually  we  almost  ceased  to  keep  up  an 
intercourse  which  was  a  little  effort  on 
both  sides.  Miss  Forsythe  came  back 
from  her  infrequent  city  visits  weary  and 
sad. 

Was  Margaret  content  ?  I  suppose  so. 
She  was  gay:  she  was  admired;  she  was 
always  on  view  in  that  semi-public  world 
in  which  Henderson  moved:  she  enjoyed 
a  newspaper  notoriety  which  many  peo- 
ple envied.  If  she  journeyed  anywhere, 
if  she  tarried  anywhere,  if  she  had  a  slight 
illness,  the  fact  was  a  matter  of  public 
concern.  We  knew  where  she  wor- 
shipped; we  knew  the  houses  she  fre- 
quented, the  charities  she  patronized,  the 
fetes  si ie  adorned  every  new  cos!  nme  that 
her  wearing  made  the  fashion.  Was  she 
content?  She  could  perhaps  express  no 
desire  that  an  attempt  was  not  made  to 
gratify  it.  But  it  seems  impossible  to 
get  enough  things, enough  money,  enough 


pleasure.  They  had  a  magnificent  place 
in  Newport:  it  was  not  large  enough :  they 
were  always  adding  to  it— a  wing,  a  ball- 
room, some  architectural  whim  or  anoth- 
er. Margaret  had  a  fancy  for  a  cottage  at 
Bar  Harbor;  but  they  rarely  went  there. 
They  had  an  interest  in  Tuxedo;  they  be- 
longed to  an  exclusive  club  on  Jekyl  Isl- 
and. They  passed  one  winter  yachting 
among  the  islands  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean; a  part  of  another  sailing  from 
one  tropical  paradise  to  another  in  the 
West  Indies.  If  there  was  anything  that 
money  could  not  obtain,  it  seemed  to  be  a 
place  where  they  could  rest  in  serene  peace 
with  themselves. 

I  used  to  wonder  whether  Margaret  was 
satisfied  with  her  husband's  reputation. 
Perhaps  she  mistook  the  newspaper  hom- 
age, the  notoriety,  for  public  respect. 
She  saw  his  influence  and  his  power.  She 
saw  that  he  was  feared,  and  of  course 
hated. by  some — the  unsuccessful:  but  she 
saw  the  terms  he  was  on  with  his  inti- 
mates, due  to  the  fact  that  everybody  ad- 
mitted that  whatever  Henderson  was  in 
''a  deal,"  privately  he  was  a  deuced  good 
fellow. 

Was  this  an  ideal  married  life?  Hen- 
derson's selfishness  was  fully  developed, 
and  I  could  see  that  he  was  growing  more 
and  more  hard.  Would  Margaret  not 
have  felt  it,  if  she  also  had  not  been  grow- 
ing hard,  and  accustomed  to  regard  the 
world  in  his  unbelieving  way  ?  No,  there 
was  sharpness  occasionally  between  them, 
tiffs  and  disagreements;  he  was  a  great 
deal  away  from  home,  and  she  plunged, 
into  a  life  of  her  own.  which  had  all  the 
external  signs  of  enjoyment.  I  doubt  if 
he  was  ever  much  selfish  where  she  was 
concerned,  and  love  can  forgive  almost 
any  conduct  where  there  is  personal  in- 
dulgence. I  had  a  glimpse  of  the  real 
state  of  things  in  a  roundabout  way. 
Henderson  loved  his  wife  and  was  proud 
of  her,  and  he  was  not  unkind,  but  he 
might  have  been  a  brute  and  tied  her  up 
to  the  bedpost,  and  she  never  would  have 
shown  by  the  least  sign  to  the  world  that 
she  was  not  the  most  happy  of  wives. 

When  the  Earl  of  Chisholm  was  in  this 
country — it  was  four  years  after  Mar- 
garet's marriage — we  naturally  saw  a 
great  deal  of  him.  The  young  fellow 
whom  we  liked  so  much  had  become  a 
man,  with  a  graver  demeanor,  and  I 
thought  a  trace  of  permanent  sadness  in 
his  face;  perhaps  it  was  only  the  respon- 
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ibility  of  Lis  position,  or.  as  Morgan  said, 
he  modern  weight  that  must  press  upon 
n  earl  who  is  conscientious.  He  was 
till  unmarried.  The  friendship  between 
i\m  and  Miss  Forsythe,  which  had  been 
:ept  alive  by  occasional  correspondence, 
iecame  more  cordial  and  confidential.  In 
lew  York  he  had  seen  much  of  Margaret, 
lot  at  all  to  his  peace  of  mind  in  many 
/ays,  though  the  generous  fellow  would 
Lave  been  less  hurt  if  he  had  not  esti- 
natcd  at  its  real  value  the  life  she  was 
eading.  It  did  not  need  Margaret's  iu- 
roductiou  for  the  earl  to  be  sought  for  by 
he  novelty  and  pleasure  loving  society  of 
he  city  ;  but  be  got,  as  he  confessed,  small 
atisfaction  out  of  the  whirl  of  it.  although 
re  knew  that  he  met  Mrs.  Henderson  ev- 
ry  where,  and  in  a  manner  assisted  in  her 
ocial  triumphs.  But  he  renewed  his  ac- 
uaintance  with  Miss  Eschelle,  and  it 
?as  the  prattle  of  this  ingenuous  creature 
hat  made  him  more  heavy-hearted  than 
nything  else. 
"How  nice  it  is  of  you,  Mr.  Lyon — may 
call  you  so,  to  bring  back  the  old  rela- 
ions  ? — to  come  here  and  revive  the  mem- 
ry  of  the  dear  old  days  when  we  were 
,11  innocent  and  happy !  Dear  me,  I  used 
o  think  I  could  patronize  that  little  coun- 
ry  girl  from  Brandon.  I  was  so  world- 
it — don't  you  remember  ? — and  she  was 
o  good.  And  now  she  is  such  a  splendid 
toman,  it  is  difficult  for  the  l'est  of  us  to 
:eep  pace  with  her.  The  nerve  she  has, 
,nd  the  things  she  will  do!  I  just  envy 
ter.  I  sometimes  think  she  will  drive 
ne  into  a  convent.  And  don't  you  think 
he  is  more  beautiful  than  ever  ?  Of 
ourse  her  face  is  a  little  careworn,  but 
lobody  makes  up  as  she  does;  she  was 
ust  ravishing  the  other  night.  Do  you 
mow,  I  think  she  takes  her  husband  too 
eriously." 

"I  trust  she  is  happy, "  the  earl  had  said. 

"  Why  shouldn't  she  be?"  Carmen  ask- 
id,  in  return.  "She  has  everything  she 
vants.  They  both  have  a  little  temper — 
ife  would  be  flat  without  that;  she  is  a 
ittle  irritable  sometimes — she  didn't  use 
o  be;  and  when  they  don't  agree,  they  let 
sack  other  alone  for  a  little.  I  think  she 
s  as  happy  as  anybody  can  be  who  is  mar- 
led. Now  you  are  shocked !  Well,  I 
lon't  know  any  one  who  is  more  in  love 
han  she  is,  and  that  may  be  happiness. 
She  is  becoming  exactly  like  Mr.  Hender- 
son. You  couldn't  ask  anything  more 
-han  that." 


If  Margaret  were  really  happy,  the  earl 
told  Miss  Forsythe,  he  was  glad,  but  it 
was  scarcely  the  career  he  would  have 
thought  wrould  have  suited  her. 

Meantime  the  great  house  was  approach- 
ing completion.  Henderson's  palace,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  city,  had  long  been 
a  topic  for  the  correspondents  of  the  coun- 
try press.  It  occupied  half  a  square. 
Many  critics  wei'e  discontented  with  it  be- 
cause it  did  not  occupy  the  whole  square. 
Everybody  was  interested  in  having  it  the 
finest  residence  on  the  continent.  Why 
didn't  Henderson  take  the  whole  block  of 
ground,  build  his  palace  on  three  sides, 
with  the  offices  and  stables  on  the  fourth, 
throw  a  glass  roof  over  the  vast  interior 
court,  plant  it  with  tropical  trees  and 
plants,  adorn  it  with  flower  beds  and 
fountains,  and  make  a  veritable  winter 
garden,  giving  the  inhabitants  a  temper- 
ate climate  all  the  cold  months  ?  He  might 
easily  have  summer  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  from  November  to  April.  These  rich 
people  never  know  what  to  do  with  their 
money.  Such  a  place  would  give  distinc- 
tion to  the  city,  and  coin  pel  foreigners  to 
recognize  the  high  civilization  of  Amer- 
ica. A  great  deal  of  fault  was  found  with 
Henderson,  privately,  for  his  parsimony 
in  such  a  splendid  opportunity. 

Nevertheless  it  was  already  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  town.  Sti'angers  were  taken 
to  see  it  as  it  rose  in  its  simple  grandeur. 
Local  reporters  made  articles  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  interior  whenever  they  could 
get  an  entrance.  It  was  not  ornate 
enough  to  please  generally,  but  those  who 
admired  the  old  Louvre  liked  the  simplici- 
ty of  its  lines  and  the  dignity  of  the  ele- 
vations. They  discovered  the  domestic 
note  in  its  quiet  character,  and  said  that 
the  architect  had  avoided  the  look  of  an 
"institution"  in  such  a  great  mass.  He 
was  not  afraid  of  dignified  wall  space,  and 
there  was  no  nervous  anxiety  manifested, 
which  would  have  belittled  it  with  trivial 
ornamentation. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  an  American  struc- 
ture, although  one  could  find  in  it  all  the 
rare  woods  and  stones  of  the  continent. 
Great  numbers  of  foreign  workmen  were 
employed  in  its  finishing  and  decoration. 
One  could  wander  in  it  from  Pompeii  to 
Japan,  from  India  to  Versailles,  from 
Greece  to  the  England  of  the  Tudors,  from 
the  Alhambra  to  colonial  Salem.  It  was 
so  cosmopolitan  that  a  representative  of 
almost  any  nationality,  ancient  or  mod- 
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era,  could  have  been  suited  in  it  with  an 
apartment  to  his  taste;  :nid  if  the  interior 
Jacked  unity,  it  did  not  lack  a  display  of 
variety  that  appealed  to  the  imagination. 
From  time  to  time  paragraphs  appeared 
iu  English,  French,  and  Italian  journals 
regarding  the  work  of  this  and  that  fa- 
mous artist  who  was  designing  a  set  of 
furniture,  or  furnishing  the  drawings  of 
a  room,  or  carving  the  panelling  and 
statuary,  or  painting  the  ceiling  of  an 
apartment,  in  the  great  Palazzo  Hender- 
son in  New  York,  Washington.  The 
United  American  Workers  (who  were 
half  foreigners  hy  birth)  passed  resolu- 
tions denouncing  Henderson  for  employ- 
ing foreign  pauper  labor,  and  organized 
more  than  one  strike  while  the  house  was 
building.  It  was  very  unpatriotic  and 
un-American  to  have  anything  done  that 
could  not  be  done  by  a  member  of  the 
Union.  There  was  a  firm  of  excellent 
stone-cutters  which  offered  to  make  all 
the  statuary  needed  in  the  house  and  set 
it  up  in  good  shape,  and  when  the  offer 
w  as  declined, it  memorialized  Congress  for 
protection. 

Although  Henderson  gave  what  time 
he  could  spare  to  the  design  and  erection 
of  the  building,  it  pleased  him  to  call  it 
Margaret's  house,  and  to  see  the  eager- 
ness with  which  she  entered  into  its  em- 
bellishment. There  was  something  hu- 
morous in  the  enlargement  of  her  ideas 
since  the  days  when  she  had  wondered 
at  the  magnificence  of  the  Washington 
Square  home,  and  modestly  protested 
against  its  luxury.  Her  own  boudoir 
was  a  cheap  affair  compared  to  that  in 
the  new  house. 

"  Don't  you  think,  dear,"  she  said,  puz- 
zling over  tbe  drawings,  "that  it  would 
better  be  all  sandal-wood  ?  I  hate  mosaics. 
It  looks  so  cheap  to  have  little  bits  of  pre- 
cious woods  stuck  about." 

"  I  should  think  so.  But  what  do  you 
do  with  the  ebony  ?" 

"  Oh.  the  ebony  and  gold  ?  That  is  the 
adjoi  ning  sitting-room — such  a  pretty  con- 
trast." 

"  And  the  teak  ?" 

"  It  has  such  a  beautiful  polish.  That 
is  another  room.  Carmen  says  that  will 
be  our  sober  room,  where  we  go  when  we 
want  to  repent  of  things." 

"Well,  if  you  have  any  sandal-wood 
left  over,  you  can  work  it  into  your  Boys' 
Lodging-house,  you  know." 

"  Dou't  be  foolish !    And  then  the  ball- 


room, ninety  feet  long— it  looks  small  on 
the  paper.  And  do  you  think  Ave'd  bet- 
ter have  those  life-size  figures  all  round, 
mediaeval  statues,  with  the  incandescents? 
Carmen  says  she  would  prefer  a  row  of 
monks— something  piquant  about  that  in 
a  ballroom.  I  don't  know  that  I  like  the 
figures,  after  all  ;  they  are  too  crushing 
and  heavy." 

"It  would  make  a  good  room  for  the 
Common  Council,"  Henderson  suggested. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  prettier  hung  with 
silken  arras  painted  with  a  chain  of  dan- 
cing girls  ?  Dear  me,  I  don't  know  what 
to  do.  Rodney,  you  must  put  your  mind 
on  it," 

"Might  line  it  with  gold  plate.  I'll 
make  arrangements  so  that  you  can  draw 
on  the  Bank  of  England." 

Margaret  looked  hurt,  "But  you  told 
me,  dear,  not  to  spare  anything,  that  we 
would  have  the  finest  house  in  the  city. 
I'm  sure  I  sha'n't  enjoy  it  unless  you 
want  it." 

"  <)h,  I  want  it,"  resumed  Henderson, 
good-humoredly.  "  Go  ahead,  little  wife. 
We  shall  pull  through." 

"Women  beat  me,"  Henderson  con- 
fessed to  Uncle  Jerry  next  day.  "They 
are  the  most  economical  of  beings  and 
the  most  extravagant.  I've  got  to  look 
round  for  an  extra  million  somewhere  to- 
day." 

"Yes,  there  is  this  good  thing  about 
women,"  Uncle  Jerry  responded,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "they  share  your 
riches  just  as  cheerfully  as  they  do  your 
poverty.  I  tell  Maria  that  if  I  had  the 
capacity  for  making  money  that  she  has 
for  spending  it,  I  could  assume  the  na- 
tional debt." 

To  have  the  finest  house  in  the  city,  or 
rather,  in  the  American  newspaper  phrase, 
in  the  Western  world,  was  a  comprehen- 
sible ambition  for  Henderson,  for  it  was 
a  visible  expression  of  his  wealth  and 
his  cultivated  taste.  But  why  Margaret 
should  wish  to  exchange  her  dainty  and 
luxurious  home  in  Washington  Square 
for  the  care  of  a  vast  establishment  big 
enough  for  a  royal  court,  my  wife  could 
not  comprehend.  But  why  not?  To  be 
the  visible  leader  in  her  world,  to  be  able 
to  dispense  a  hospitality  which  should 
surpass  anything  heretofore  seen,  to  be 
the  mistress  and  autocrat  of  an  army  of 
servants,  with  ample  room  for  their  evo- 
lution, in  a  palace  whose  dimensions  and 
splendor  should  awaken  envy  and  aston- 
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ishment — would  this  not  be  an  attraction 
to  a  woman  of  imagination  and  spirit? 

Besides,  they  have  outgrown  the  old 
house.  There  was  no  longer  room  for  the 
display,  scarcely  for  the  storage,  of  the 
works  of  art,  the  pictures,  the  curiosities, 
the  books,  that  unlimited  money  and  the 
opportunity  of  foreign  travel  had  collect- 
ed in  all  these  years.  "We  must  either 
build  or  send  our  things  to  a  warehouse," 
Henderson  had  long  ago  said.  Among 
the  obligations  of  wealth  is  the  obligation 
of  display.  People  of  small  means  do  not 
allow  for  the  expansion  of  mind  that  goes 
along  with  the  accumulation  of  property. 
It  was  only  natural  that  Margaret,  who 
might  have  been  contented  with  two 
rooms  and  a  lean-to  as  the  wife  of  a  coun- 
try clergyman,  should  have  felt  cramped 
in  her  old  house,  which  once  seemed  a 
world  too  large  for  the  country  girl. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  could  do  with 
less  room,''  Carmen  said,  with  an  air  of 
profound  conviction.  They  were  looking 
about  the  house  on  its  last  uninhabited 
day,  directing  the  final  disposition  of  its 
contents.  For  Carmen,  as  well  as  for 
Margaret,  the  decoration  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  house  had  been  an  occupation. 
Tlie  girl  had  the  whim  of  playing  the  part 
of  restrainer  and  economizer  in  every- 
thing; but  Henderson  used  to  say,  when 
Margaret  told  him  of  Carmen  s  sugges- 
tions, that  a  little  more  of  her  economy 
would  ruin  him. 

"  Yes,"  Margaret  admitted,  "  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  anything  that  is  not  neces- 
sary." 

"  Not  a  thing.  When  you  think  of  it, 
two  people  require  as  much  space  as  a 
dozen;  when  you  go  beyond  one  room, 
you  must  go  on.  Of  course  you  couldn't 
get  on  without  a  reception-room,  drawing- 
rooms,  a  conservatory,  a  music -room,  a 
library, a  morning-room, a  breakfast-room, 
a  small  dining-room  and  a  state  dining- 
room,  Mr.  Henderson's  snuggery,  with  his 
own  library,  a  billiard-room,  a  picture- 
gallery — it  is  full  already,  you'll  have  to 
extend  it  or  sell  some  pictures— your  own 
suite,  and  Mr.  Henderson's  suite,  and  the 
guest-rooms,  and  I  forgot  the  theatre  in 
the  attic  ;  I  don't  see  but  you  have 
scrimped  to  the  last  degree." 

"  And  yet  there  is  room  to  move  about," 
Margaret  acknowledged,  with  a  gratified 
smile,  as  they  wandered  around.  "Dear 
me,  I  used  to  think  the  Stotts  house  was  a 
palace !" 
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It  was  the  height  of  the  season  before 
Lent.  There  had  been  one  delay  and  an- 
other, but  at  last  all  the  workmen  had 
been  expelled,  and  Margaret  was  mistress 
of  her  house.  Cards  for  the  house- warm- 
ing had  been  out  for  two  weeks,  and  the 
event  was  near.  She  was  in  her  own 
apartments  this  pale,  wintry  afternoon, 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  her  toilet. 
Nothing  seemed  to  suit.  The  maid  found 
her  in  very  bad  humor.  "Remember," 
she  had  said  to  her  husband,  when  he 
ordered  his  brougham  after  breakfast, 
"sharp  seven,  we  are  to  dine  alone  the 
first  lime."  It  lacked  two  hours  yet  of 
dinner-time,  but  she  was  dressing  for  want 
of  other  occupation. 

Was  this  then  the  summit  of  her  am- 
bition ?  She  had,  indeed,  looked  forward 
to  some  such  moment  as  this  as  one,  of 
exultation  in  the  satisfaction  of  all  her 
wishes.  She  took  up  a  book  of  apothegms 
that  lay  on  the  table,  and  opened  by  chance 
to  this,  "Unhappy  are  they  whose  de- 
siresareall  gratified."  It  was  like  a  sting. 
Were  her  desires  all  gratified  ?  Why 
should  she  think  at  this  moment  of  her 
girlhood;  of  the  ideals  indulged  in  during 
that  quiet  time;  of  her  aunt's  cheerful, 
tender,  lonely  life;  of  her  rejection  of  Mr. 
Lyon?  She  did  not  love  Mr.  Lyon;  she 
was  not  satisfied  then.  How  narrow  that 
little  life  in  Brandon  had  been!  She 
threw  the  book  from  her.  She  hated  all 
that  restraint  and  censoriousness.  If 
her  aunt  could  see  her  in  all  this  splendor, 
she  would  probably  be  sadder  than  ever. 
What  right  had  she  to  sit  there  and  mourn 
— as  she  knew  her  aunt  did — and  sigh 
over  her  career  ?  What  right  had  they  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  her  ? 

She  went  out  From  her  room,  down  the 
great  stairway,  into  the  spacious  house, 
pausing  in  the  great  hall  to  see  opening 
vista  after  vista  in  the  magnificent  apart- 
ments. It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had 
alone  really  taken  the  full  meaning  of  it 
— had  possessed  it  with  the  eye.  It  was 
hers.  Wherever  she  went,  all  hers.  No; 
she  had  desires  yet.  It  should  be  filled 
with  life;  it  should  be  the  most  brilliant 
house  in  the  world.  Society  should  see, 
shouldaeknowledge  the  leadership.  Yes — 
as  she  glanced  at  herself  in  a  drawing- 
room  mirror — they  should  see  that  Hen- 
derson's wife  was  capable  of  a  success 
equal  to  his  own.  and  she  would  stop  the 
hateful  gossip  about  him.  She  set  her 
foot  firmly  as  she  thought  about  it;  she 
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would  crush  those  people  who  had  sneered 
at  them  as  parvenu.  She  strayed  into 
the  noble  gallery.  Some  face  there 
touched  her,  some  landscape  soothed  her. 
No,  she  said  to  herself;  I  will  win  them; 
I  do  not  want  hateful  strife. 

Who  knows  what  is  in  a  woman  ?  how 
many  moods  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
which  is  the  characteristic  one?  Was 
this  the  Margaret  who  had  walked  with 
Lyon  that  Sunday  afternoon  of  the  bap- 
tism, and  had  a  heart  full  of  pain  for  the 
pitiful  suffering  of  the  world  ? 

As  she  sat  there  she  grew  calmer.  Her 
thoughts  went  away  in  a  vision  of  all  the 
social  possibilities  of  this  wonderful  house. 
From  vaguely  admiring  what  she  looked 
at,  she  began  to  be  critical ;  this  and  that 
could  be  changed  to  advantage;  this  shade 
of  hanging  was  not  harmonious ;  this  light 
did  not  fall  right.  She  smiled  to  think 
that  her  husband  thought  it  all  done. 
How  he  would  laugh  to  find  that  she  was 
already  planning  to  rearrange  it !  Hadn't 
she  been  satisfied  for  almost  twenty-four 
hours  ?  That  was  a  long  time  for  a  wo- 
man. Then  she  thought  of  the  reception  ; 
of  the  guests ;  of  what  some  of  them  would 
wear;  how  they  would  look  about;  what 
they  could  say.  She  was  already  in  that 
Avorld  which  was  so  shining  and  shifting 
and  attractive.  She  did  not  hear  Hender- 
son come  in  until  his  arm  was  around 
her. 

"Well,  sweet,  keeping  house  alone? 
I've  had  a  jolly  day;  lucky  as  old  Mr. 
Luck." 

"  Have  you  ?"  she  cried,  springing  up. 
"I'm  so  glad!    Come,  see  the  house." 

"  You  look  a  little  pale,"  he  said,  as  they 
strolled  out  to  the  conservatory  together. 

"Just  a  little  tired,"  she  admitted. 
"Do  you  know,  Rodney,  I  hated  this 
house  at  five  o'clock — positively  hated  it  ?" 

"Why?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know;  I  was  thinking. 
But  I  liked  it  at  half  past  six.  I  love  it 
now.  I've  got  used  to  it,  as  if  I  had  al- 
ways lived  here.  Isn't  it  beautiful  every- 
where ?  But  I'm  going  to  make  some 
changes." 

"  A  hanging  garden  on  the  roof?"  Hen- 
derson asked,  with  meekness. 

"That  would  be  nice.  No,  not  now. 
But  to  make  over  and  take  off  the  new 
look.     Everything  looks  so  new." 

"  Well,  we  will  try  to  live  that  down." 

And  so  they  wandered  on,  admiring, 
bantering,  planning.     Could  EtienneDe- 


bree  have  seen  his  descendant  at  this 
moment  he  would  have  been  more  than 
ever  proud  of  his  share  in  establishing  the 
Great  Republic,  and  of  his  appreciation  of 
the  promise  of  its  beauty.  What  satisfies 
a  woman's  heart  is  luxury,  thought  Hen- 
derson, in  an  admiring,  cynical  moment. 

They  had  come  into  his  own  den  and 
library,  and  he  stood  looking  at  the  rows 
of  his  favorite  collection,  shining  in  their 
new  house.  For  all  its  newness,  it  had  a 
familiar  look.  He  thought  for  a  moment 
that  he  might  be  in  his  old  bachelor  quar- 
ters. Suddenly  Margaret  made  a  rush  at 
him.  She  shook  the  great  fellow.  She 
feasted  her  eyes  on  him. 

"What's  got  into  you  to  look  so  splen- 
did ?  Do  you  hear,  go  this  instant  and 
dress,  and  make  yourself  ten  times  as  fas- 
cinating." 

XXI. 

Live  not  unto  yourselves!  Can  any 
one  deny  that  this  blessed  sentiment  is 
extending  in  modern  life  ?  Do  we  build 
houses  for  ourselves  or  for  others  ?  Do  we 
make  great  entertainments  for  our  own 
comfort  ?  I  do  not  know  that  anybody 
regarded  the  erection  of  the  Henderson 
palace  as  an  altruistic  performance.  The 
socialistic  newspapers  said  that  it  was 
pure  ostentation.  But  had  it  not  been  all 
along  in  the  minds  of  the  builders  to  ask 
all  the  world  to  see  it,  to  share  the  delight 
of  it  ?  Is  this  a  selfish  spirit  ?  When  I 
stroll  in  the  Park,  am  I  not  pleased  with 
the  equipages,  with  the  display  of  ele- 
gance upon  which  so  much  money  has 
been  lavished  for  my  enjoyment  ? 

All  the  world  was  asked  to  the  Hender- 
son reception.  The  coming  event  was  the 
talk  of  the  town.  I  have  now  cuttings 
from  the  great  journals,  articles  describ- 
ing the  house,  more  beautifully  written 
than  Gibbon's  stately  periods  about  the 
luxury  of  later  Rome.  It  makes  one 
smile  to  hear  that  the  day  of  fine  writing 
is  over.  Every  bod  y  was  eager  to  go; 
there  was  some  plotting  to  obtain  invita- 
tions by  those  who  felt  that  they  could  not 
afford  to  be  omitted  from  the  list  that 
would  be  printed;  by  those  who  did  not 
know  the  Hendersons,  and  did  not  care  to 
know  them,  but  who  shared  the  general 
curiosity;  and  everybody  vowed  that  he 
supposed  he  must  go,  but  he  hated  such  a 
crush  and  jam  as  it  was  sure  to  be.  Yet  no 
one.  would  have  cared  to  go  if  it  had  not 
promised  to  be  a  crush.  I  said  thai  all 
the  world  was  asked,  which  is  our  way 
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of  saying  that  a  thousand  or  two  had  been 
carefully  selected  from  the  million  within 
reach.  Invitations  came  to  Brandon,  of 
course,  for  old  times'  sake.  The  Morgans 
said  that  they  preferred  a  private  view; 
Miss  Forsythe  declared  that  she  hadn't  the 
heart  to  go;  in  short.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fair- 
child  alone  went  to  represent  the  worldly 
element. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  reader  must 
go  to  the  Hies  of  the  city  press  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  night's  festivity.  The  pen 
that  has  been  used  in  portraying  Marga- 
ret's career  is  entirely  inadequate  to  it. 
There  is  a  general  impression  that  an 
American  can  do  anything  that  he  sets 
his  hand  to;  but  it  is  not  true;  it  is 
true  only  that  he  tries  everything.  The 
reporter  is  born,  as  the  poet  is;  it  cannot 
be  acquired — that  astonishing,  irresponsi- 
ble command  of  the  English  language; 
that  warm,  lyrical  tone;  that  color  and 
bewildering  metaphorical  brilliancy;  that 
picturesqueness :  that  use  of  words  as  the 
painter  uses  pigments,  in  splashes  and 
blotches  which  are  so  effective;  that  touch 
of  raillery  and  sarcasm  and  condescension  ; 
that  gay  enjoyment  of  revelling  in  the  il- 
limitable; that  air  of  superior  knowledge 
ind  style;  that  dash  of  sentiment;  that 
:alm  and  somewhat  haughty  judgment. 

I  am  always  impressed  at  such  an  en- 
tertainment with  the  good-humor  of  the 
American  people,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  annoyance  and  discomfort.  In  all 
;he  push  and  thrust  and  confusion,  amid 
;he  rending  of  trains,  the  tearing  of  lace, 
;he  general  crushing  of  costumes,  there 
svas  the  merriest  persiflage,  laughter,  and 
matter,  and  men  and  women  entered  into 
md  drew  out  of  the  fashionable  wreck  in 
;he  highest  spirits.  For  even  in  such  a 
jpacious  mansion  there  were  spots  where 
fin-rents  met.  and  rooms  where  there  was  a 
light  for  mere  breath.  It  would  have  been 
i  tame  affair  without  this  struggle.  And 
what  an  epitome  of  life  it  all  was!  There 
were  those  who  gave  themselves  up  to 
ulmiration, who  gushed  with  enthusiasm; 
here  were  those  who  had  the  weary  air 
)f  surfeit  with  splendor  of  this  sort;  there 
ivere  the  bustling  and  volatile,  who  made 
!acetious  remarks,  and  treated  the  affair 
ike  a  Fourth  of  July:  and  there  were 
ilso  groups,  dark  and  haughty,  like  the 
3totts.  who  held  a  little  aloof,  and  coldly 
idmitted  that  it  was  most  successful;  it 
lacked  je  ne  sais  quoi,  but  it  was  in  much 
better  taste  than  they  had  expected.  Is 


there  something  in  the  very  nature  of  a 
crowd  to  bring  out  the  inherent  vulgarity 
of  the  best-bred  people,  so  that  some  have 
doubted  whether  the  highest  civilization 
will  tolerate  these  crushing  and  hilarious 
assemblies  ? 

At  any  rate,  one  could  enjoy  the  gen- 
eral effect.  There  might  be  vulgar  units, 
and  one  caught  notes  of  talk  that  disen- 
chanted, but  there  were  so  many  women 
of  rare  and  stately  beauty,  of  exquisite 
loveliness,  of  charm  in  manner  and  fig- 
ure, so  many  men  of  fine  presence,  with 
such  an  air  of  power  and  manly  prosper- 
ity and  self-reliance,  I  doubt  if  any  oth- 
er assembly  in  the  world,  undecorated 
by  orders  and  uniforms,  with  no  blazon  of 
rank,  would  have  a  greater  air  of  distinc- 
tion. Looking  over  it  from  a  landing  in 
the  great  stairway  that  commanded  vistas 
and  ranges  of  the  lofty,  brilliant  apart- 
ments, vivified  by  the  throng,  which  seem- 
ed ennobled  by  the  spacious  splendor  in 
which  it  moved,  one  would  be  pardoned  a 
feeling  of  national  pride  in  the  spectacle. 
I  drew  aside  to  let  a  stately  train  of  beau- 
ty and  of  fashion  descend,  and  saw  it 
sweep  through  the  hall  and  enter  the 
drawing-rooms,  until  it  was  lost  in  a  sea 
of  shifting  color.     It  was  like  a  dream. 

And  the  centre  of  all  this  charming 
plutocratic  graciousness  and  beauty  was 
Margaret — Margaret  and  her  handsome 
husband.  Where  did  the  Xew  Hamp- 
shire boy  learn  this  simple  dignity  of 
bearing,  this  good-humored  cordiality 
without  condescension,  this  easy  air  of 
the  man  of  the  world  ?  Was  this  the 
railway  wrecker,  the  insurance  manipu- 
lator, the  familiar  of  Uncle  Jerry,  the 
king  of  the  lobby,  the  pride  and  the  bug- 
a-boo  of  Wall  Street  \  Margaret  was 
regnant.  And  how  charmingly  she  re- 
ceived her  guests!  How  well  I  knew 
that  half-imperious  toss  of  the  head,  and 
the  glance  of  those  level,  large  gray  eyes, 
softened  instantly,  on  recognition,  into 
the  sweetest  smile  of  welcome  playing 
about  the  dimple  and  the  expressive 
mouth!  What  woman  would  not  feel  a 
little  thrill  of  triumph  ?  The  world  was  at 
her  feet.  Why  was  it,  I  wonder,  as  I  stood 
there  watching  the  throng  which  saluted 
this  queenly  woman  of  the  world,  in  an 
hour  of  supreme  social  triumph,  while  the 
notes  of  the  distant  orchestra  came  soflly 
on  the  air,  and  the  overpowering  perfume 
of  banks  of  flowers  and  tropical  plants — 
why  was  it  that  I  thought  of  a  fair,  sim- 
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pie  girl,  stirred  with  noble  ideals,  eager 
for  the  intellectual  life,  tender,  sympa- 
thetic, courageous  '.  It  was  Margaret 
Debree — bow  often  I  bad  seen  her  thus! 

-silling  on  her  liltle  veranda,  swinging 
In-r  chip  hat  by  the  string,  glowing  from 
some  errand  in  which  her  heart  had  play- 
ed a  much  more  important  pa  rt  than  her 
purse.  I  caught  the  odor  of  the  honey- 
suckle that  climbed  on  the  porch,  and  I 
beard  the  note  of  the  robin  that  nested 
there. 

"You  seem  to  be  in  a  brown-study," 
said  Carmen,  who  came  up,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  the  Earl  of  Chisholm. 

"I'm  lost  in  admiration.  You  must 
make  allowance.  Miss  Eschelle,  for  a  per- 
son from  the  country." 

"Oh,  we  are  all  from  the  country. 
That  is  the  beauty  of  it.  There  is  Mr. 
Hollo  well,  used  to  drive  a  peddler's  cart, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  up  in  Maine, 
talking  with  Mr.  Stott,  whose  father  came 
in  on  the  tow-path  of  the  Erie  Canal.  You 
don't  dance  ?  The  earl  has  just  been  giv- 
ing me  a  whirl  in  the  ballroom,  and  I've 
been  trying  to  make  him  understand 
about  democracy." 

"Yes,"  the  earl  rejoined,  "Miss  Es- 
chelle has  been  interpreting  to  me  repub- 
lican simplicity." 

"And  he  cannot  point  out,  Mr.  Fair- 
child,  why  this  is  not  as  good  as  a  recep- 
tion at  St.  James.  I  suppose  it's  his  po- 
liteness." 

"Indeed,  it  is  all  very  charming.  It 
must  be  a  great  thing  to  be  the  architect 
of  your  own  fortune." 

"Yes;  we  are  all  self-made,"  Carmen 
confessed.  "1  am,  and  I  get  dreadfully 
tired  of  it  sometimes.  I  have  to  read 
over  the  Declaration  and  look  at  the  map 
of  the  "Western  country  at  such  times.  A 
body  has  to  have  something  to  hold  on 
to."' 

"Why,  this  seems  pretty  substantial," 
I  said,  wondering  what  the  girl  was  driv- 
ing at. 

"Oh  yes;  I  suppose  the  world  looks 
solid  from  a  balloon.  I  heard  one  man 
say  to  another  just  now,  'How  long  do 
you  suppose  Henderson  will  last  ?'  Prob- 
ably we  shall  all  come  down  by  the  run 
together  by-and-by." 

"You  seem  to  be  on  a  high  plane,"  I 
suggested. 

"  I  guess  it's  the  iniluence  of  the  earl. 
But  I  am  the  most  misunderstood  of  wo- 
men.    What  I  really  like  is  simplicity. 


Can  you  have  that  without  the  social  tra- 
ditions," she  appealed  to  the  earl,  "such 
as  you  have  in  Kngland  ?" 

"  I  really  cannot  say,"  the  earl  replied, 
laughing.  "I  fancied  there  was  simpli- 
city in  Brandon;  perhaps  that  was  tradi- 
tional." 

"Oh,  Brandon!''  Carmen  cried,  "see 
what  Brandon  does  when  it  gets  a  chance. 
I  assure  your  lordship  that  we  used  to  be 
very  simple  people  in  New  York.  Come, 
let  us  go  and  tell  Mrs.  Henderson  bow 
delightful  it  all  is.    I'm  so  sorry  for  her." 

As  I  moved  about  afterward  with  my 
wife  we  heard  not  many  comments,  a 
word  here  and  there  about  Henderson's 
wonderful  success,  a  remark  about  Mar- 
garet's beauty,  some  sympathy  for  her  in 
such  a  wearisome  ordeal — the  world  is  full 
of  kindness — the  house  duly  admired,  and 
the  ordinary  compliments  paid;  the  peo- 
ple assembled  were,  as  usual,  absorbed 
in  their  own  affairs.  From  all  we  could 
gather,  all  those  assembled  were  used  to 
living  in  a  palace,  and  took  all  the  splen- 
dor quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  Was 
there  no  envy  '.  Was  there  nothing  said 
about  the  airs  of  a  country  school-ma'am, 
the  aplomb  of  an  adventurer  ?  Were 
there  no  criticisms  afterward  as  the 
guests  rolled  home  in  their  carriages,  sur- 
feited and  exhausted  \  What  would  you 
have  ?  Do  you  expect  the  millennium  to 
begin  in  New  York? 

The  newspapers  said  that  it  was  the 
most  brilliant  affair  the  metropolis  had 
ever  seen.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was.  And 
I  do  not  judge,  either,  by  the  newspaper 
estimates  of  the  expense.  I  take  the  sim- 
ple words  addressed  by  the  earl  to  Mar- 
garet when  be  said  good-night  at  their 
full  value.  She  Hushed  with  pleasure  at 
bis  modest  commendation.  Perhaps  it] 
was  to  her  the  seal  of  her  night's  triumph. 

The  house  was  opened.  The  world  bad 
seen  it.  The  world  had  gone.  If  sleep 
did  not  come  that  night  to  her  tired  head 
on  the  pillow,  what  wonder  ?  She  bad  a 
positioD  in  the  great  world.  In  imagina- 
tion it  opened  wider  and  wider.  Could 
not  the  infinite  possibilities  of  it  fill  the 
hunger  of  any  soul  ? 

The  echoes  of  the  Henderson  reception 
continued  long  in  the  country  press. 
Items  multiplied  as  to  the  cost.  It  was 
said  that  the  sum  expended  in  flowers 
alone,  which  withered  in  a  night,  would 
have  endowed  a  ward  in  a  charity  hospi- 
tal.    Some  wag  said  that  the  price  of  the 
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supper  would  have  changed  the  result  of 
the  Presidential  election.  Views  of  the 
mansion  were  given  in  the  illustrated 
papers,  and  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henderson.  In  country  villages,  in  re- 
mote farm-houses,  this  great  social  event 
was  talked  of,  Henderson's  wealth  was  the 
subject  of  conjecture,  Margaret's  toilet 
was  an  object  of  interest.  It  was  a  shin- 
ing example  of  success.  Preachers,  whose 
sensational  sermons  are  as  widely  read  as 
descriptions  of  great  crimes,  moralized  on 
Henderson's  career  and  Henderson's  pal- 
ace, and  raised  up  everywhere  an  envied 
image  of  worldly  prosperity.  When  he 
first  arrived  in  New  York,  with  only  fifty 
cents  in  his  pocket— so  the  story  ran — 
and  walked  up  Broadway  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  he  had  nearly  been  run  over  at 
the  corner  of  Twenty-sixth  Street  by  a 
carriage,  the  occupants  of  which,  a  lady 
and  gentleman,  had  stared  insolently  at 
the  country  youth.  Never  mind,  said  the 
lad  to  himself,  the  day  will  come  when 
you  will  cringe  to  me.  And  the  day  did 
come  when  the  gentleman  begged  Hen- 
derson to  spare  him  in  Wall  Street,  and 
his  wife  intrigued  for  an  invitation  to 
Mrs.  Henderson's  ball.  The  reader  knows 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this. 
Alas!  said  the  preacher,  if  he  had  only 
devoted  his  great  talents  to  the  service  of 
the  Good  and  the  True!  Behold  how 
vain  are  all  the  triumphs  of  this  world! 
see  the  result  of  the  worship  of  Mammon! 
My  friends,  the  age  is  materialized,  a 
spirit  of  worldliness  is  abroad:  be  vigilant, 
lest  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  send  your 
souls  to  perdition.  And  the  plain  coun- 
try people  thanked  God  for  such  a  warn- 
ing, and  the  country  girl  dreamed  of 
Margaret's  career,  and  the  country  boy 
studied  the  ways  of  Henderson's  success, 
and  resolved  that  he  too  would  seek  his 
fortune  in  this  bad  metropolis. 

The  Hendersous  were  important  peo- 
ple. It  was  impossible  that  a  knowledge 
of  their  importance  should  not  have  a 
reflex  influence  upon  Margaret.  Could  it 
be  otherwise  than  that  gradually  the  fine- 
ness of  her  discrimination  should  be  dull- 
ed by  the  almost  universal  public  consent 
in  the  methods  by  which  Henderson  had 
achieved  his  position,  and  that  in  time  she 
should  come  to  regard  adverse  judgment 
as  the  result  of  envy  ?  Henderson  him- 
self was  under  less  illusion:  the  world 
was  about  what  he  had  taken  it  for.  only 
a  little  worse,  more  gullible,  and  with  less 


principle.  Carmen  had  mocked  at  Mar- 
garet's belief  in  Henderson.  It  is  certain- 
ly a  pitiful  outcome  that  Margaret,  with 
her  naturally  believing  nature,  should  in 
the  end  have  had  a  less  clear  perception 
of  what  was  right  and  wrong  than  Hen- 
derson himself.  Yet  Henderson  would 
not  have  shrunk,  any  more  than  Carmen 
would,  from  any  course  necessary  to  his 
ends,  while  Margaret  would  have  shrunk 
from  many  things:  but  in  absolute  world- 
liness, in  devotion  to  it,  the  time  had  come 
when  Henderson  felt  that  his  Puritan 
wife  was  no  restraint  upon  him.  It  was 
this  that  broke  gentle  Miss  Forsythe's 
heart. when  she  came  fully  to  realize  it. 

I  said  that  the  world  was  at  Margaret's 
feet.  Was  it?  How  many  worlds  are 
there:  and  does  one  ever,  except  by  birth 
(in  a  republic),  conquer  them  all  ?  Truth 
to  say.  there  were  penetralia  in  New  York 
society  concerning  which  this  successful 
woman  was  uneasy  in  her  heart.  There 
were  people  who  had  accepted  her  invita- 
tions, to  whose  houses  she  had  been,  who 
had  a  dozen  ways  of  making  her  feel  that 
she  was  not  of  them.  These  people — I 
suppose  that  if  two  castaways  landed 
naked  on  a  desert  island,  one  of  them 
would  instantly  be  the  ancien  regime — 
had  spoken  of  Mrs.  Henderson  and  her 
ambition  to  the  Earl  of  Chisholm  in  a 
way  that  pained  him.  They  graciously 
assumed  that  he.  as  one  of  the  elect,  would 
understand  them.  It  was  therefore  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  he  came  to  say  good-by 
to  Margaret  before  his  return. 

I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  un- 
comfortable for  an  old  lover,  for  a  reject- 
ed lover,  than  a  meeting  of  this  sort:  but 
I  suppose  the  honest  fellow  could  not  re- 
sist the  inclination  to  see  Margaret  once 
more.  I  dare  say  she  had  a  little  flutter 
of  pride  in  receiving  him,  in  her  con- 
sciousness of  the  change  in  herself  into  a 
wider  experience  of  the  world.  And  she 
may  have  been  a  little  chagrined  that 
he  was  not  apparently  more  impressed  by 
her  surroundings,  nor  noticed  the  change 
in  herself,  but  met  her  upon  the  ground 
of  simple  sincerity  where  they  had  once 
stood.  What  he  tried  to  see.  what  she  felt 
he  was  trying  to  see.  was  not  the  beauti- 
ful woman  about  whose  charm  and  hospi- 
tality the  town  talked,  but  the  girl  he  had 
loved  in  the  old  clays. 

He  talked  a  little,  a  very  little,  about 
himself  and  his  work  in  England,  and  a 
great  deal  about  what  had  interested  him 
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here  on  his  second  visit  — the  social  drift, 
the  politics,  the  organized  charities;  and 
as  lie  talked,  Margaret  was  conscious  how 
little  the  world  in  wliieh  she  lived  seemed 
to  interest  hint,  how  little  importance  he 
attached  to  it.  And  she  saw,  as  in  a  mo- 
mentary vision  of  herself,  that  the  things 
that  once  absorbed  her  and  stirred  her 
sympathies  were  now  measurably  indif- 
ferent to  her.  Book  after  book  which  he 
casually  mentioned,  as  showing-  the  drift 
of  the  age.  and  profoundly  att'ecting  mod- 
ern thought,  she  knew  only  by  name. 
'*  1  guess,"  said  Carmen  afterward,  when 
Margaret  spoke  of  the  earl's  conversation, 
"that,  he  is  one  of  those;  who  are  trying 
to  live  in  the  spirit — what  do  they  call  it? 
— care  for  things  of  the  mind." 

"  You  are  doing  a  noble  work,"  he  said, 
'*  in  your  Palace  of  Industry." 

"Yes,  it  is  very  well  managed,"  Mar- 
garet replied;  "but  it  is  uphill  work,  the 
poor  are  so  ungrateful  for  charity." 

"  Perhaps  nobody,  Mrs.  Henderson, 
likes  to  be  treated  as  an  object  of  charity." 

"Well,  work  isn't  what  they  want 
when  we  give  it.  and  they'd  rather  live  in 
the  dirt  than  in  clean  apartments." 

"Many  of  them  don't  know  any  better, 
and  a  good  many  of  our  poor  resent  con- 
descension." 

"Yes,"  said  Margaret,  with  warmth; 
"they  are  getting  to  demand  things  as 
their  right,  and  they  are  insolent.  The 
last  time  I  drove  down  in  that  quarter  I 
was  insulted  by  their  manner.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  such  people?  One 
big  fellow  who  was  leaning  against  a  lamp- 
post growled,  '  You'd  better  stay  in  your 
own  palace,  miss,  and  not  come  prying 
round  here."  And  a  brazen  girl  cried 
out:  'Shut,  yer  mouth.  Dick;  the  lady's 
got  to  have  some  pleasure.  Don't  yer 
see  she's  a-slummin'  ?'  " 

"  It's  very  hard.  I  know,"  said  the  earl ; 
"perhaps  we  are  all  on  the  wrong  track." 

"  May  be.  Mr.  Henderson  says  that  the 
world  would  get  on  better  if  everybody 
minded  his  own  business. " 

"I  wish  it  were  possible,"  the  earl  re- 
marked, with  an  air  of  finishing  the  topic. 
"  I  have  just  been  up  to  Brandon.  Mrs. 
1  [enderson.  1  fear  I  hat  1  have  seen  the 
dear  place  for  the  last  time." 

"You  don't  mean  that  you  are  tired  of 
America?'' 

"Not  that.  I  shall  never,  even  in 
thought,  tire  of  Brandon." 

"  Yes,  they  are  dear,  good  people." 


"I  thought  Miss  Porsythe  —  what  a 
sweet,  brave  woman  she  is! — was  lookinl 
sad  and  weary." 

"Oh,  aunt  won't  do  anything,  or  fake 
an  interest  in  anything.  She  just  stays 
there.  I've  tried  in  vain  to  get  her  here. 
Do  you  know" — and  she  turned  upon  the 
earl  a  look  of  the  old  playfulness — "she 
doesn't  quite  approve  of  me." 

"Oh,"  he  replied,  hesitating  a  little,  "  I 
think,  Mrs.  Henderson,  that  her  heart  is 
bound  up  in  you.  It  isn't  for  me  to  say 
that  you  haven't  a  truer  friend  in  the 
world. " 

"  Yes,  1  know.  If  I'd  only" — and  she 
stopped,  with  a  petulant  look  on  her  fair 
face — "well,  it  doesn't  matter.  She  is  a 
dear  soul." 

"I  suppose," said  the  eaid.  rising,  "  we 
shall  see  you  again  on  the  other  side?" 

"Perhaps."  with  a  smile.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  commonplace  than  such 
a  parting?  Good-by;  I  shall  see  you  to- 
morrow, or  next  year,  or  in  the  next  world. 
Hail  and  farewell!  That  is  the  common 
experience.  But,  oh,  the  bitterness  of  it 
to  many  a  soul ! 

It  is  quite  possible  that  when  the  Earl 
of  Chisholm  said  good-by,  with  an  air  of 
finality.  Margaret  felt  that  another  part 
of  her  life  was  closed.  He  was  not  in 
any  way  an  extraordinary  person ;  he  was 
not  a  very  rich  peer;  probably  with  his 
modesty  and  conscientiousness,  and  devo- 
tion to  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  station, 
he  would  never  attain  high  rank  in  the 
government.  Yet  no  one  could  be  long 
with  him  without  apprehending  that  his 
life  was  on  a  high  plane.  It  was  with  a 
little  irritation  that  Margaret  recognized 
this,  and  remembered,  with  a  twinge  of 
conscience,  that  it  was  upon  that  plana 
that  her  life  once  travelled.  The  time 
had  been  when  the  more  important  thing 
to  her  was  the  world  of  ideas,  of  books, 
of  intellectual  life,  of  passionate  sym- 
pathy with  the  fortunes  of  humanity,  of 
deepest  interest  in  all  the  new  thoughts 
struck  out  by  the  leaders  who  studied 
the  profound  problems  of  life  and  des- 
tiny. 

That  peace  of  mind  which  is  found  only 
in  the  highest  activity  for  the  noblest 
ends,  she  once  had.  though  she  thought 
it  then  unrest  and  striving — what  Car- 
men, who  was  under  no  illusions  about 
Henderson,  or  Uncle  Jerry,  or  the  world 
of  fashion,  and  had  an  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  cant  that  is  sometimes  denied  to 
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the  children  of  light,  called  "taking  plea- 
sure in  the  tilings  of  the  mind."  To  do 
Margaret  justice,  there  entered  into  her 
reflections  no  thought  of  the  title  and  po- 
sition of  the  Earl  of  Chisholm.  They 
had  never  been  alluring  to  her.  If  one 
could  take  any  satisfaction  in  this  phase 
of  her  character,  her  worldliness  was  pure- 
ly American. 

"I  hardly  know  which  I  should  pre- 
fer," Carmen  was  saying  when  they  were 
talking  over  the  hall  and  the  earl  s  depart- 
ure, "  to  he  an  English  countess,  or  the 
wife  of  an  American  millionaire." 

"It  might  depend  upon  the  man,"  re- 
plied Margaret,  witli  a  smile. 

"The  American,"  continued  Carmen, 
not  heeding  this  suggestion,  "  lias  the 
greater  opportunities,  and  is  not  hindered 
by  traditions.  If  you  were  a  countess 
you  would  have  to  act  like  a  countess, 
[f  you  are  an  American  you  can  act — like 
inything — you  can  do  what  you  please, 
rhat  is  nicer.  Now  an  earl  must  do 
what  an  earl  has  always  done.  What 
jould  you  do  with  such  a  husband? 
Mind  !  Yes,  I  know,  dear,  about  things  of 
the  mind.  First,  you  know,  he  will  be  a 
gentleman  societist  (in  the  magazines^, 
ind  maybe  a  Christian  socialist,  or  a 
Christian  scientist,  or  something  of  that 
lort,  interested  in  the  Mind  Cure." 

"  I  should  think  that  would  suit  you. 
Last  I  knew,  you  were  deep  in  the  Mind 
Cure." 

"So  I  was.  That  was  last  week.  Now 
I'm  in  the  Faith  Cure.  I've  found  out 
ibout  both.  The  difference  is.  in  the 
Mind  Cure  you  don't  require  any  faith; 
in  the  Faith  Cure  you  don't  require  any 
mind.    The  Faith  Cure  just  suits  me." 

"So  you  put  your  faith  in  an  Ameri- 
ian  millionaire  ?" 

"Yes,  I  think  I  should,  until  an  Amer- 
ican millionaire  put  faith  in  me.  That 
might  shake  me.  It  is  such  a  queer  world. 
No,  I'm  in  doubt.  If  you  loved  an  earl, 
lie  would  stay  an  earl.  If  you  loved  an 
American  millionaire,  ten  to  one  he  would 
fail." 

Margaret  did  not  escape  the  responsi- 
bility of  her  success.  Who  does  ?  My 
iear  Charmian,  who  wrote  the  success- 
ful novel  of  last  year,  do  you  not  al- 
ready repent  your  rash  act  ?  If  you  do 
not  write  a  better  novel  this  year,  will 
not  the  public  flout  you  and  jeer  you  for 
a  pretender  ?  Did  the  public  overpraise 
you  at  first  ?    Its  mistaken  j)artiality  be- 


comes now  your  presumption.  Last  year 
the  press  said  you  were  the  rival  of  Haw- 
thorne. This  year  it  is,  "  that  Miss  Char- 
mian who  set  herself  up  as  a  second  Haw- 
thorne." When  the  new  house  was  open- 
ed, it  might  be  said  that  socially  Mrs. 
Henderson  had  "arrived."  Had  she  ? 
When  one  enters  on  the  path  of  worldli- 
ness is  there  any  resting-place  ?  Is  not 
eternal  vigilance  the  price  of  position  '. 

Henderson  was  apparently  on  good 
terms  with  the  world.  Many  envied  him, 
many  paid  him  the  sincerest  flattery,  that 
of  imitation.  He  was  a  king  in  the  street, 
great  enterprises  sought  his  aid,  all  the 
charities  knocked  at  his  door,  his  word 
could  organize  a  syndicate  or  a  trust, 
his  nod  could  smash  a  "corner."  There 
were  fabulous  stories  about  his  wealth, 
about  his  luck.  This  also  was  Margaret's 
world.  Her  ambition  expanded  in  it  with 
his.  The  things  he  set  his  heart  on  she 
coveted.  Alas!  there  is  always  another 
round  to  the  ladder. 

Seeing  the  means  by  which  he  gained 
his  ends,  and  the  public  condonation  of 
them,  would  not  his  cynicism  harden  into 
utter  unbelief  in  general  virtue  and  good- 
ness '?  I  don't  know  that  Henderson 
changed  much,  accented  as  his  grasping 
selfishness  was  on  occasion;  prosperity 
had  not  impaired  that  indifferent  good- 
fellowship  and  toleration  which  had  early 
gained  him  popularity.  His  presence  was 
nowhere  a  rebuke  to  whatever  was  going 
on.  He  was  always  accessible,  often  joc- 
ular. The  younger  members  in  the  club 
said  Henderson  was  a  devilish  good  fel- 
low, whatever  people  said.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  used  to  send  for 
him  and  consult  him,  because  he  wanted 
no  office,  he  knew  men,  and  it  was  a  re- 
lief to  talk  with  a  liberal  rich  man  of  so 
much  bonhomie  who  wanted  nothing. 

And  Margaret,  what  view  of  the  world 
did  all  this  give  her  '.  Did  she  come  in 
contact  with  any  one  who  had  not  his 
price,  who  was  not  going  or  wanting  to 
go  in  the  general  current  i  Was  it  not 
natural  that  she  should  take  Henderson's 
view?  Dear  me.  I  arn  not  preaching 
about  her.  We  did  not  see  much  of  her 
in  those  days,  and  for  one  year  or  two 
years  of  what  I  suppose  was  her  greatest 
enjoyment  of  her  social  triumphs.  So  far 
as  we  heard,  she  was  liked,  admired,  fol- 
lowed, envied.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise, for  she  did  not  lose  her  beauty  nor 
her  charm,  and  she  tried  to  please.  Once 
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when  I  s;i\v  her  in  the  city  and  we  fell 
into  talk—  and  the  talk  was  gay  enough 
and  unconstrained — I  was  struck  with  a 
certain  hardness  of  tone,  a  little  bitter- 
ness quite  unlike  her  old  self.  It  is  a 
very  hard  thing  to  say,  and  I  did  not  say 
it  even  to  my  wife,  hut  I  had  a  painful 
impression  that  she  was  valuing  people 
by  the  money  they  had,  by  the  social  po- 
sition they  had  attained. 

Was  she  content,  in  that  great  world  in 
which  she  moved  ?  I  had  heard  stories 
of  slights,  of  stabs,  of  rebuffs,  of  spiteful 
remarks.  Had  she  not  come  to  know 
how  success  even  in  social  life  is  some- 
times attained — the  meannesses,  the  jea- 
lousies, the  cringing  ?  Even  with  all  her 
money  at  command,  did  she  not  know 
that  her  position  was  at  the  price  of  in- 
cessant effort  ?  Because  she  had  taken  a 
bold  step  to-day,  she  must  take  a  bolder 
one  to-morrow — more  display,  more  ser- 
vants, some  new  invention  of  luxury  and 
extravagance.  And  seeing,  as  I  say,  the 
inside  of  this  life  and  what  it  required, 
and  how  triumphs  and  notoriety  were 
gained,  was  it  a  wonder  that  she  gradual- 
ly became  in  her  gayety  cynical,  in  her 
judgments  bitter  ? 

I  am  not  criticising  her.  What  are 
we.  who  have  had  no  opportunities,  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  her!  I  believe  that  it  is 
true  that  it  was  at  her  solicitation  that 
Henderson  at  last  did  endow  a  university 
in  the  Southwest.  I  know  that  her  name 
Avas  on  all  the  leading  charities  of  the 
city.  I  know  that  of  all  the  patronesses 
of  the  charity  ball  her  costume  was  the 
most  exquisite  and  her  liberality  was 
most  spoken  of.  I  know  that  in  the  most 
fashionable  house  of  worship  (the  news- 
papers call  it  that)  she  was  a  constant  at- 
tendant; that  in  the  modest  garb  she  nev- 
er missed  a  Lenten  service;  and  we  heard 
that  she  performed  a  novena  during  this 
penitential  season. 

Why  protract  the  story  of  how  Marga- 
ret was  lost  to  us?  Could  this  interest 
any  but  us — we  who  felt  the  loss  because 
we  still  loved  her?  And  why  should  we 
presume  to  set  up  our  standard  of  what  is 
valuable  in  life,  of  what  is  a  successful  ca- 
reer ?  She  had  not  become  what  we  hoped, 
and  little  by  little  all  the  pleasure  of  in- 
tercourse on  both  sides,  I  dare  say,  disap- 
peared. Could  we  say  that  life,  after  all, 
had  not  given  her  what  she  most  desired  ? 
Rather  than  write  on  in  this  strain  about 
her,  I  would  like  to  read  her  story  as  it 


appeared  to  the  companions  whose  plea- 
sures were  her  pleasures,  whose  successes 
were  her  successes — her  story  written  by 
one  who  appreciated  her  worldly  advan- 
tages, and  saw  ail  the  delight  there  was  in 
this  attractive  world] iness. 

What  comfort  there  was  in  it  we  had 
in  knowing  that  she  was  a  favorite  in  the 
society  of  which  we  read  such  glowing  de- 
scriptions, and  that  no  one  else  bore  its 
honors  more  winningly.  It  was  not  an 
easy  life,  with  all  its  exactions  and  inces- 
sant movement.  It  demanded  more  phys- 
ical strength  than  most  women  possess, 
and  we  were  not  surprised  to  hear  from 
time  to  time  that  she  was  delicate,  and 
that  she  went  through  her  season  with 
feverish  excitement.  But  she  chose  it;  it 
had  become  necessary  to  her.  Can  wo- 
men stop  in  such  a  career  even  if  they 
wish  to  stop  ? 

Yes.  she  chose  it.  I,  for  one,  never 
grudged  her  any  pleasure  she  had  in  life, 
and  I  do  not  know  but  she  was  as  happy 
as  it  is  possible  for  human  being  to  be  in 
a  full  experiment  of  worldliness.  Who 
is  the  judge?  But  we.  I  say,  who  loved 
her.  and  knew  so  well  the  noble  possibil- 
ities of  her  royal  nature  under  circum- 
stances favorable  to  its  development,  felt 
more  and  more  her  departure  from  her 
own  ideals.  Her  life  in  its  spreading 
prosperity  seemed  more  and  more  shal- 
low. I  do  not  say  she  was  heartless,  I 
do  not  say  she  was  uncharitable,  I  do  not 
say  that  in  all  the  externals  of  worldly 
and  religious  observance  she  was  want- 
ing; I  do  not  say  that  the  more  she  was 
assimilated  to  the  serenely  worldly  na- 
ture of  her  husband  she  did  not  love  him, 
or  that  she  was  unlovely  in  the  world- 
liness that  ingulfed  her  and  bore  her  on- 
ward. I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any- 
thing singular  in  her  history.  But  the 
pain  of  it  to  us  was  in  the  certainty— 
and  it  seemed  so  near — that  in  the  decay 
of  her  higher  life,  in  the  hardening  pro- 
cess of  a  material  existence,  in  the  transfer 
of  all  her  interests  to  the  trivial  and  sensu- 
ous gratifications — time,  mind,  heart,  am- 
bition, all  fixed  on  them — we  should  never 
regain  our  Margaret.  What  I  saw  in  a 
vision  of  her  future  was  a  dead  soul — a 
beautiful  woman  in  all  the  success  of  en- 
vied prosperity,  with  a  dead  soul. 

XXII. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  convey  a  false  im- 
pression of  Margaret  at  this  time.  Hab- 
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Its,  manners,  outward  conduct — nay,  the 
superficial  kindliness  in  human  inter- 
course, the  exterior  graceful  qualities, 
may  all  remain  when  the  character  lias 
subtly  changed,  when  the  real  aims  have 
changed,  when  the  ideals  are  lowered. 
The  fair  exterior  may  be  only  a  shell.  I 
can  imagine  the  heart  retaining  much 
tenderness  and  sympathy  with  suffer- 
ing when  the  soul  itself  has  ceased  to 
struggle  for  the  higher  life,  when  the 
mind  has  lost,  in  regard  to  life,  the  final 
discrimination  of  what  is  right  and  wrong. 

Perhaps  it  is  fairer  to  Margaret  to  con- 
sider the  general  opinion  of  the  world  re- 
garding her.  No  doubt  if  we  had  now 
known  her  for  the  first  time,  we  should 
have  admired  her  exceedingly,  and  prob- 
ably have  accounted  her  thrice  happy  in 
filling  so  well  her  brilliant  position.  That 
tier  loss  of  interest  in  things  intellectual, 
in  a  wide  range  of  topics  of  human  wel- 
fare, which  is  in  the  individual  soul  a 
sign  of  warmth  and  growth,  made  her  less 
companionable  to  some  is  true,  but  her 
trery  absorption  in  the  life  of  her  world 
tnade  her  much  more  atti*active  to  others. 
[  well  remember  a  dinner  one  day  at  the 
Hendersons',  when  Mr.  Morgan  and  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  town,  and  the  gay  chat  and 
persiflage  of  the  society  people  there  as- 
sembled. Margaret  shone  in  it.  The 
light  and  daring  touch  of  her  raillery 
Oarmen  herself  might  have  envied,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  she  handled  the  trifles 
ind  personal  gossip  tossed  to  the  surface, 
like  the  bubbles  on  the  champagne. 

It  was  such  a  pretty  picture — the  no- 
ble dining-room,  the  table  sparkling  with 
glass  and  silver  and  glowing  with  masses 
af  choicest  flowers  from  the  conservatory, 
the  animated  convives,  and  Margaret  pre- 
siding, radiant  in  a  costume  of  white  and 
gold. 

"After  all,"  Morgan  was  saying,  apro- 
pos of  the  position  of  women,  "men  get 
mighty  little  out  of  it  in  the  modern  ar- 
rangement.'' 

''I've  always  said,  Mr.  Morgan.'-  Mar- 
garet retorted,  "that  you  came  into  the 
world  a  couple  of  centuries  too  late;  you 
ought  to  have  been  here  in  the  squaw  age."' 

"Well,  men  were  of  some  account  then. 
I  appeal  to  Heuderson,"  Morgan  persist- 
ed, "if  he  gets  more  than  his  board  and 
clothes." 

"Oh,  my  husband  has  to  make  his  way ; 
he's  no  time  for  idling  and  philosophizing 
round.-' 
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"I  should  think  not.  Come,  Hender- 
son, speak  up;  what  do  you  get  out  of  it?" 

"Oh,"  said  Henderson,  glancing  at  his 
wife  with  an  amused  expression,  "I'm  do- 
ing very  well.  I'm  very  well  taken  care 
of,  but  I  often  wonder  what  the  fellows 
did  when  polygamy  was  the  fashion." 

"  Polygamy,  indeed  !"  cried  Margaret. 
"So  men  only  dropped  the  e  pluribus 
unum  method  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Henderson.  '  Wo- 
men are  so  much  better  now  than  former- 
ly that  one  wife  is  quite  enough." 

"  You  have  got  him  well  in  hand,  Mrs. 
Henderson,  but — "  Morgan  began. 

"But,"  continued  Margaret  for  him, 
"you  think  as  things  are  going  that  poly- 
andry will  have  to  come  in  fashion— a 
woman  will  need  more  than  one  husband 
to  support  her  ?" 

"  And  I  was  born  too  soon,"  murmured 
Carmen. 

"Yes,  dear,  you'll  have  to  be  born 
again.  But,  Mr.  Morgan,  you  don't  seem 
to  understand  what  civilization  is." 

"I'm  beginning  to.  I've  been  think- 
ing— this  is  entirely  impersonal — that  it 
costs  more  to  keep  one  fine  lady  going 
than  it  does  a  college.  Just  reckon  it  up. 
[Margaret  was  watching  him  with  spark- 
ling eyes.]  The  palace  in  town  is  for  her, 
the  house  in  the  mountains,  the  house  by 
the  sea,  are  for  her,  the  army  of  servants 
is  for  her,  the  horses  and  carriages  for  all 
weathers  are  for  her,  the  opera  box  is  for 
her,  and  then  the  wardrobe  —  why,  half 
Paris  lives  on  what  women  wear.  I  say 
nothing  of  what  would  become  of  the 
medical  profession  but  for  her." 

"  Have  you  done  ?"  asked  Margaret. 

"No;  but  I'm  taking  breath." 

"Well,  why  shouldn't  we  support  the 
working  people  of  Paris  and  elsewhere? 
Do  you  want  us  to  make  our  own  clothes 
and  starve  the  sewing-women  ?  Suppose 
there  weren't  any  balls  and  fine  dresses 
and  what  you  call  luxury.  What  would 
the  poor  do  without  the  rich  ?  Isn't  it  the 
highest  charity  to  give  them  work  ?  Even 
with  it  they  are  ungrateful  enough." 

"That  is  too  deep  for  me,"  said  Mor- 
gan, evasively.  "I  suppose  they  ought 
to  be  contented  to  see  us  enjoying  our- 
selves. It's  all  in  the  way  of  civilization. 
I  dare  say." 

"  It's  just  as  I  thought,"  said  Margaret, 
more  lightly.  "You  haven't  an  inkling 
of  what  civilization  is.    See  that  flower 
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before  you.  It  is  the  most  exquisite  thing' 
in  this  room.  See  the  refinement  of  its 
color  and  form.  That  was  cultivated. 
The  plant  came  from  South  America.  I 
don't  know  what  expense  the  gardener 
lias  been  to  about  it,  what  material  and 
care  have  been  necessary  to  bring  it  to 
perfection.  You  may  take  it  to  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan as  an  object-lesson.  It  is  a  thing  of 
beaut}-.  You  cannot  put  any  of  your 
mercantile  value  on  it.  Well,  that  is  wo- 
man, the  consummate  flower  of  civiliza- 
tion.    That  is  what  civilization  is  for." 

"I'm  sorry  for  you,  old  fellow,"  said 
Henderson. 

"I'm  sorry  for  myself,"  Carmen  said, 
demurely. 

"I  admit  all  that,"  Morgan  replied. 
"Take  Mr.  Henderson  as  a  gardener, 
then." 

"Suppose  you  take  somebody  else,  and 
let  my  husband  eat  his  dinner." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  preaching;  I've  got 
used  to  being  made  to  point  a  moral." 

"  But  he  will  go  on  next  about  the  lux- 
ury of  the  age,  and  the  extravagance  of 
women,  and  goodness  knows  what,"  said 
Margaret. 

"No;  I'm  talking  about  men."  Morgan 
continued.  "Consider  Henderson — it's  en- 
tirely impersonal — as  a  gardener.  What 
does  he  get  out  of  his  occupation?  He 
can  look  at  the  flower.  Perhaps  that  is 
enough.  He  gets  a  good  dinner  when  he 
has  time  for  it,  an  hour  at  his  club  now 
and  then,  occasionally  an  evening  or  half 
a  day  off  at  home,  a  decent  wardrobe — " 

"Fifty-two  suits,"  interposed  Margaret. 

" — his  own  brougham — " 

"And  a  four-in-hand,"  added  Margaret. 

"  — a  pass  on  the  elevated  road — " 

"And  a  steam-yacht." 

"Which  he  never  gets  time  to  sail  in: 
practically  all  the  time  on  the  road,  or  be- 
sieged by  a  throng  in  his  office,  hustled 
about  from  morning  till  night,  begged  of, 
interviewed,  a  telegraphic  despatch  every 
five  minutes,  and — " 

"And  me  !"  cried  Margaret,  rising.  The 
guests  all  clapped  their  hands. 

The  Hendersons  liked  to  have  their 
house  full,  something  going  on — dinners, 
musicals,  readings,  little  comedies  in  the 
theatre;  there  was  continual  coming  and 
going,  calling,  dropping  in  for  a  cup  of 
tea,  late  suppers  after  the  opera.  The 
young  fellows  of  town  found  no  place  so 
agreeable  for  a  half-hour  after  business  as 
Mrs.  Henderson's  reception-room.    I  fan- 


cied that  life  would  be  dull  and  hang 
heavily,  especially  for  Margaret,  without 
this  perpetual  movement  and  excitement. 
Henderson,  who  certainly  had  excitement 
enough  without  seeking  it  at  home,  was 
pleased  that  his  wife  should  be  a  leader  in 
society,  as  he  was  in  the  great  enterprises 
in  which  his  fortune  waxed  to  enormous 
proportions.  Ahout  what  we  call  the 
home  life  I  do  not  know.  Necessarily,  as 
heretofore,  Henderson  was  often  absent, 
and  whether  Margaret  accompanied  him 
or  not.  a  certain  pace  of  life  had  to  be 
kept  up. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  delusion  more 
general  than  that  of  retiring  upon  a  for- 
tune— as  if,  when  gained,  a  fortune  would 
let  a  person  retire,  or,  still  more  improb- 
ahle,  as  if  it  ever  were  really  attained.  It 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  Henderson  had 
set  any  limit  to  that  he  desired  ;  the  wild- 
est speculations  about  its  amount  would 
no  doubt  fall  short  of  satisfying  the  love 
of  power  which  he  expected  to  gratify  in 
immeasurably  increasing  it.  Does  not 
history  teach  us  that  to  be  a  great  general, 
or  poet,  or  philanthropist,  is  not  more  cer- 
tain to  preserve  one's  name  than  to  be  the 
richest  man,  the  Croesus,  in  his  age?  I 
could  imagine  Margaret  having  a  certain 
growing  pride  in  this  distinction,  and  a 
glowing  ambition  to  be  socially  what  her 
husband  was  financially. 

Heaven  often  plans  more  mercifully  for 
us  than  we  plan  for  ourselves.  Had  not 
the  Hebrew  prophets  a  vision  of  the  pun- 
ishment by  prosperity?  Perhaps  it  ap- 
plied to  an  old  age,  gratified  to  the  end  hy 
possession  of  everything"  that  selfishness 
covets,  and  hardened  into  absolute  world- 
liness.  I  knew  once  an  old  lady  whose 
position  and  wealth  had  always  made  her 
envied,  and  presumably  happy,  who  was 
absolutely  to  be  pitied  for  a  soul  empty  of 
all  noble  feeling. 

The  sun  still  shone  on  Margaret,  and 
life  yielded  to  her  its  specious  sweets. 
She  was  still  young.  If  in  her  great  house, 
in  her  dazzling  career,  in  the  whirl  of 
resplendent  prosperity,  she  had  hours  of 
unsatisfied  yearning  for  something  un- 
attainable in  this  direction,  the  world 
would  not  have  guessed  it,  Whenever 
Ave  heard  of  her  she  was  the  centre  and 
star  of  whatever  for  the  moment  excited 
the  world  of  fashion.  It  was  indeed,  at 
last,  in  the  zenith  of  her  gay  existence 
that  I  became  aware  of  acertain  feminine 
anxiety  about  her  in  our  neighborhood. 
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SIip  had  boon,  years  before,  very  ill  in 
Paris,  and  (he  apprehensions  for  hersafe- 
ty  now  were  based  upon  the  recollection 
of  her  peril  then.  The  days  came  when 
the  tender- hearted  Miss  Korsythe  went 
about  the  house  restless,  impatient,  tear- 
ful, waiting  for  a  summons  that  was  sure 
to  come  when  she  was  needed.  She 
thought  only  of  her  child,  as  she  called 
her,  and  all  the  tenderness  of  her  nature 
was  stirred;  these  years  of  cloud  and  sep- 
aration and  pain  were  as  they  had  not 
been.  Little  Margaret,  had  promised  to 
send  for  her.  She  would  not  obtrude  be- 
fore she  was  wanted,  but  Margaret  was 
certain  to  send.  And  she  was  ready  for 
departure  the  instant  the  despatch  came 
from  Henderson  "'.Margaret  wants  you 
to  come  .at  once.'1    I  went  with  her. 

In  calamity,  trouble,  sorrow,  it  is  won- 
derful how  the  ties  of  blood  assort  them- 
selves. In  this  hour  I  am  sure  that  Mar- 
garet longed  for  no  one  more  than  her 
dear  aunt,  in  whose  arms,  as  a  child,  she 
had  so  often  forgotten  her  griefs.  She 
had  been  able  to  live  without  her — nay, 
for  a  long  time  her  presence  had  been 
something  of  a  restraint  and  a  rebuke, 
and  her  feelings  had  hardened  toward 
her.  Why  is  it  that  the  heart  hardens  in 
prosperity  ? 

When  we  arrived.  Margaret  was  very 
ill.  The  house  itself  had  a  serious  air:  it 
was  no  longer  the  palace  of  festivity  and 
gayety ;  precautions  had  been  taken  to 
secure  quiet;  the  pavement  was  littered; 
and  within,  the  hushed  movements  and 
the  sombre  looks  spoke  of  apprehension 
and  the  absence  of  the  spirit  that  had  been 
the  life  and  light  of  the  house.  Our  ar- 
rival seemed  to  be  a  relief  to  Henderson. 
Little  was  said.  I  had  never  before  seen 
him  nervous,  never  before  so  restless  and 
anxious,  probably  never  before  in  all  his 
career  had  he  been  unnerved  with  a  sense 
of  his  own  helplessness. 

"She  has  been  asking  for  you  this  mo- 
ment," he  said,  as  he  accompanied  Miss 
Forsythe  to  Margaret's  apartment. 

"  Dear,  dear  aunt,  I  knew  you  would 
come— I  love  you  so;1'  she  had  tried  to 
raise  herself  a  little  in  her  bed,  and  was 
sobbing  like  a  child  in  her  aunt's  arms. 

"  You  must  have  courage,  Margaret;  it 
will  all  be  well." 

"Yes,  but  I'm  so  discouraged;  I'm  so 
tired." 

The  vigil  began.  The  nurses  were  hi 
waiting.    The  family  physician  would 


not  leave  the  house.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  repute  in  his  profession.  Dr.  Sof- 
tel's  name  was  well  known  to  me,  but  I 
had  never  met  him  before;  a  man  past 
middle  life,  smooth  shaven,  thin  iron- 
gray  hair,  grave,  usually  taciturn,  delib- 
erate in  all  his  movements,  as  if  every 
gesture  were  important  and  significant, 
but  with  a  kindly  face.  Knowing  that 
every  moment  of  his  waking  life  was  gold- 
en, 1  could  not  but,  be  impressed  with  the 
power  that  could  command  his  exclusive 
service  for  an  indefinite  time.  When  he 
came  down,  we  talked  together  in  Hen- 
derson's room. 

"  It  is  a  question  of  endurance,  of  con 
stitution,"  he  said;  "many  weak  women 
have  this  quality  of  persistence;  many 
strong  women  go  to  pieces  at  once;  we 
know  little  about  it.  Mrs.  Henderson" — 
glancing  about  him  — "  has  everything  to 
live  for;  that's  in  her  favor.  I  suppose 
there  are  not  two  other  men  in  the  coun- 
try whose  fortune  equals  Henderson's." 

I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  probably  the 
patient  was  not  forgotten,  but  in  a  mo- 
ment the  grave  doctor  was  asking  me  if 
I  had  seen  the  last  bulletin  about,  the 
yacht  regatta.  He  took'  the  keenest  in- 
terest, in  the  contest,  and  described  to  me 
the  build  and  sailing  qualities  of  the  dif- 
ferent yachts  entered,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  as  to  which  would  win,  and  why. 
From  this  he  passed  to  the  city  govern- 
ment and  the  recent  election  :  like  a  true 
New-Yorker,  his  chief  interest  centred  in 
the  city  politics  and  not  in  the  national 
elections.  Without  the  least  unbending 
from  bis  dignity,  he  told  me  many  anec- 
dotes about  city  politicians,  which  would 
have  been  amusing  if  I  had  not  been 
anxious  about  other  things. 

The  afternoon  passed,  and  the  night, 
and  the  day,  I  cannot  tell  how.  But  at 
evening  I  knew  by  the  movements  in  the 
house  that  the  crisis  had  come.  I  was 
waiting  in  Henderson's  library.  An  hour 
passed,  when  Henderson  came  hurrying 
in,  pale,  excited,  but  joyous. 

"Thank  God."  he  cried,  "it  is  a  boy!" 

"And  Margaret?"  I  gasped. 

"Is  doing  very  well!"  He  touched  a 
bell,  and  gave  an  order  to  the  servant. 
"We  will  drink  to  the  dear  girl  and  to 
the  heir  of  the  house." 

He  was  in  great,  spirits.  The  doctor 
joined  us,  but  I  noticed  that  he  was  anx- 
ious, and  he  did  not  stay  long.  Hender- 
son was  in  and  out,  talking,  excited,  rest- 
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less.  But  everything  was  going  very  well, 
he  thought.    At  last,  as  we  sat  talking-, 
a  servant  appeared  at  the  door,  with  a 
frightened  look. 
"The  baby,  sir!" 
What  ?"" 

Alas!  there  had  been  an  heir  of  the 
house  of  Henderson  for  just  two  hours; 
and  Margaret  was  not  sustaining  herself. 

Why  go  on  ?  Henderson  was  beside 
himself;  stricken  with  grief,  enraged,  I 
believe,  as  well,  at  the  thought  of  his  own 
impotence.  Messengers  were  despatched, 
a  consultation  was  called.  The  best  skill 
of  the  city,  at  any  cost,  was  at  Margaret's 
bedside.  Was  there  anything,  then,  that 
money  could  not  do?    How  weak  we  are! 

The  next  day  the  patient  was  no  better; 
she  was  evidently  sinking.  The  news 
went  swiftly  round  the  city.  It  needed 
a  servant  constantly  at  the  door  to  an- 
swer the  stream  of  sympathetic  inquirers. 
Reporters  were  watching  the  closed  house 
from  the  opposite  pavement.  I  under- 
took to  satisfy  some  of  them  who  gained 
the  steps  and  came  forward,  civil  enough, 
and  note-books  in  hand,  when  the  door 
was  opened.  This  intrusion  of  curiosity 
seemed  so  dreadful. 

The  great  house  was  silent.  How  vain 
and  empty  and  pitiful  it  all  seemed  as 
I  wandered  alone  through  the  gorgeous 
apartments!  What  a  mockery  it  all  was 
of  the  tragedy  impending  above-stairs — 
the  approach  on  list-shod  feet  of  the  great 
enemy!  Let  us  not  be  unjust.  He  would 
have  come  just  the  same  if  his  prey  had 
lain  in  a  farm-house  among  the  hills,  or 
in  a  tenement-house  in  C  Street. 

A  day  and  a  night,  and  another  day — 
and  then  !    It  was  Miss  Forsythe  who 


came  down  to  me,  with  strained  eyes  and 
awe  in  her  face.  It  needed  no  words. 
She  put  her  face  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
sobbed  as  if  her  heart  were  broken. 

I  could  not  stay  in  the  house.  I  went 
out  into  the  streets,  the  streets  brilliant  in 
the  sun  of  an  autumn  day,  into  the  town, 
gay,  bustling,  crowded,  pulsing  with  vig- 
orous life.  How  blue  the  sky  was!  The 
sparrows  twittered  in  Madison  Square; 
the  idlers  sat  in  the  sun;  the  children 
chased  their  hoops  about  the  fountain. 

I  wandered  into  the  club.  The  news 
had  preceded  me  there.  More  than  one 
member  in  the  reading-room  grasped  my 
hand,  with  just  a  word  of  sympathy.  Two 
young  fellows,  whom  I  had  last  seen  at 
the  Henderson  dinner,  were  seated  at  a 
small  table. 

"It's  rough,  Jack"  —  the  speaker 
paused,  with  a  match  in  his  hand — "it's 

rough.    I'll  be    if  she  was  not  the 

finest  woman  I  ever  knew.'7 

My  wife  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  or- 
chestra stalls  of  the  Metropolitan.  The 
opera  was  Siegfried.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  act,  as  we  turned  to  the  house,  we 
saw  Carmen  enter  a  box,  radiant,  in  white. 
Henderson  followed,  and  took  a  seat  a 
little  in  shadow  behind  her.  There  were 
others  in  the  box.  There  was  a  little 
movement  and  flutter  as  they  came  in,  and 
glasses  were  turned  that  way. 

"Married,  and  it  is  only  two  years,"  I 
said. 

"It  is  only  a  year  and  eight  months," 
my  wife  replied. 

And  the  world  goes  on  as  cheerfully 
and  prosperously  as  ever. 

THE  END. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OE  COLOMBIA. 

BY  HON.  RICARDO  BECERRA. 


ClOLOMBIA.  through  her  possession  of 
'  an  extensive  coastline  which  stretches 
northward  along  both  oceans,  taking  in 
the  isthmuses  of  Darien  and  Panama,  oc- 
cupies in  the  southern  half  of  the  conti- 
nent a  similar  position  to  that  which 
Mexico  occupies  in  the  northern,  figuring 
at  once  as  a  Central  American  and  a  South 
American  power. 

The  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  projects 
into  the  territory  of  Colombia  three  of  its 
principal   ranges,  which   form   in  their 


turn  three  river  basins.  In  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  basins,  the  central  and 
the  eastern,  communication  with  other 
countries  is  facilitated  by  the  river  Mag- 
dalena,  the  principal  river  of  the  former, 
and  by  the  Meta,  a  branch  of  the  Orinoco, 
the  Napo,  the  Guaviare,  and  the  Cagueta. 
large  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  the  eastern  basin. 

The  victory  of  Boyaca,  gained  in  1819, 
destroyed  the  military  power  of  Spain  in 
the  New  World,  and  the  new  kingdom  of 
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rranada,  which  had  constituted  itself  in 
813  an  independent  state,  entered  into 
,  confederation  with  the  Presidency  of 
hiito  and  the  Captaincy-General  of  Ven- 
zuela,  thus  forming  the  first  republic 
f  Colombia,  the  creation  of  the  military 
atherthan  the  political  genius  of  Bolivar, 
it  the  death  of  Bolivar,  in  1830,  the  three 
fates  separated  amicably,  and  New  Gra- 
ada,  created  an  independent  republic  by 
tie  constitution  of  1831,  maintained  with 
Buying  success  that  form  of  government 
ntil  1S63.  when,  after  a  short  trial  of  a 
loderate  decentralized  administration, 
lie  adopted  a  form  of  government — a 
ideration  of  sovereign  states— similar  to 
lat  which  in  17S9  the  United  States  of 
forth  America  had  found  themselves 
bliged  to  materially  modify.  The  new 
Srm  of  government,  which  lasted  twenty- 
iree  years,  did  not  prove  a  success,  for 
nother  and  recent  political  revolution 
as  left  the  country  in  the  same  condition 
l  which  it  was  forty  years  ago.  A  cen- 
ral  government  has  replaced  the  simple 
ideration  of  sovereign  states  formed  in 
363.  An  executive,  whose  chief  officer 
;  a  President  elected  by  popular  vote  for 
term  of  six  years ;  a  Congress,  composed 
f  two  chambers,  which  assembles  every 
,vo  years;  and  a  Supreme  Court  and  ju- 
iciary  tribunals,  presided  over  by  judges 
rho  are  not  removable — constitute  the 
iree  departments  of  the  government, 
'he  powers  vested  in  it  are  extensive  and 
Bicient.  Individual  rights  have  suffered 
)me  limitations,  but  freedom  of  industry, 
nd.  above  all,  liberty  of  conscience  and 
eligious  worship,  remain  intact. 

This  not  altogether  felicitous  scheme  of 
overnment  is  the  work  equally  of  the 
wo  great  political  parties,  the  conserv- 
tive  and  the  liberal,  into  which  the  peo- 
le  of  Colombia,  since  it  first  existed  as 

nation,  have  been  divided.  Both  are 
atriotic  and  honest,  and  in  the  ranks  of 
ach  are  to  be  found  citizens  eminent  for 
heir  abilities  and  their  learning.  Both, 
owever,  are  alike  unpractical  in  their 
iews,  and  both  show  themselves  equally 
ranting-,  in  their  struggles  for  power,  in 
tie  qualities  of  judgment  and  moderation, 
'he  country,  moreover,  lacks  the  material 
lements  of  social  and  political  stability. 

With  the  exception  of  Brazil,  Colombia 
as  a  larger  population,  and  one  relatively 
lore  homogeneous,  owing  to  the  continual 
ntermixture  of  her  three  great  races,  and 
a  the  action  of  her  Legislature,  by  which 


all  class  distinctions  have  been  abolished, 
than  any  of  the  South  American  states, 
and  she  is,  too,  the  one  most  capable  of 
rapid  growth. 

In  effect,  while  according  to  the  census 
of  1808  the  ancient  viceroyalty  had  some- 
thing less  than  a  million  of  inhabitants, 
according  to  that  of  1843  she  had  twice, 
and  according  to  that  of  1870,  three  times 
that  number.  Judging  from  this  pro- 
gressive increase  in  her  population,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  Colombia  has  at  the 
present  day  more  than  four  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
century  she  may  count  with  certainty  on 
possessing  from  five  and  a  half  to  six  mill- 
ions, without  taking  into  consideration 
the  contingent  that  may  be  supplied  by 
foreign  emigration,  which  has  been  thus 
far  insignificant.  The  three  races  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  the  fusion 
of  which  advances  at  a  rapid  rate,  are,  in 
order  of  importance  and  numbers:  the 
Spanish,  or  pure  white  race,  which  pre- 
vails in  the  region  of  the  plateaus  toward 
the  north  and  in  the  ancient  state  of 
Antioquia,  where  its  most  active  and 
energetic  portion  dwells;  the  mestizo,  the 
result  of  the  intermixture  of  the  Spanish 
and  indigenous  races;  and  finally, the  pure 
negro,  now  very  much  reduced  in  n um- 
bel's, but  physically  improved  under  the 
influence  of  the  climate  and  of  the  civil 
liberty  it  has  enjoyed  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  as  well  as  by  its  gradual  intermix- 
ture with  the  European  and  the  indigenous 
races.  As  regards  the  pure  aborigines, 
that  is  to  say,  the  remnants  of  the  ancient 
tribes  brought  under  Spanish  dominion 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  these  do  not 
constitute  an  element  worthy  of  especial 
enumeration. 

The  country  for  the  most  part,  owing 
to  the  inequalities  of  its  surface,  presents 
to  the  eye  magniticent  and  beautiful  pan- 
oramas. Here  are  steep  mountains,  there 
deep  and  extensive  valleys,  and  further 
on  broad  plateaus,  the  inhabitants  of  Co- 
lombia thus  enjoying  in  the  tropics  every 
variety  of  temperature ;  for,  as  the  savant 
Caldas  says  in  speaking  of  the  different 
climates  of  this  region,  "It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  descend  a  distance  of  from  ten  to 
fourteen  leagues  in  order  to  pass  from 
polar  snows  to  the  heat  of  Senegal.1' 

The  forests  of  Colombia  abound  in 
trees  which  are  used  for  building  pur- 
poses, for  dyeing,  and  for  cabinet-work; 
and  balsamic  plants  and  gums,  medicinal 
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and  otherwise  useful  to  man,  arc  no  less 
abundant.  In  the  exhibition  of  natural 
products  which  took  place  in  the  capital 
of  the  republic  in  1870  there  were  more 
than  seven  hundred  kinds  of  the  above- 
mentioned  woods. 

The  country  also  abounds  in  rich  mines 
of  gold  and  silver,  in  iron,  copper,  lead, 
emeralds,  amethysts,  rubies,  rock-crystal, 
marble,  porphyry,  jasper,  jet,  salt,  coal, 
sulphur,  lime,  gypsum,  and  other  mineral 
products.  On  the  coast,  especially  on  the 
coasts  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama  and  of 
the  hay  of  Rio  Hacha,  are  found  pearls  and 
coral.  Notwithstanding  the  abundance 
of  these  natural  riches,  however,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  material  resources  of  the 
country  has  been  hitherto  almost  com- 
pletely neglected,  and  it  may  be  affirmed 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Ecuador  and 
Bolivia,  Colombia,  of  all  the  political  di- 
visions of  Spanish  America,  supplies  the 
smallest  contingent  to  the  traffic  of  the 
world.  Various  causes  have  contributed 
to  produce  so  deplorable  a  state  of  back- 
wardness :  continual  political  dissen- 
sions, and  the  revolutions  that  have  been 
their  result,  without  either  party  having 
found  it  possible  thus  far  to  solve  satis- 
factorily the  problem  of  combining  order 
and  liberty,  and  thus  bestowing  on  the 
country  the  blessing  of  a  prosperous  and 
lasting  peace;  the  misdirected  system  of 
education  adopted  by  the  state,  which 
tends  to  over  . stimulate  the  imaginative 
faculties  of  the  race,  and  to  maintain  the 
-  stem  of  bureaucracy,  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  scourges  of  those  countries; 
the  little  attention  given  to  scientific  ag- 
riculture and  to  engineering  in  its  di- 
verse applications ;  and  finally,  the  diver- 
si  lied  character  of  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try, crossed  as  it  is  by  three  of  the  chief 
ranges  of  the  Andes,  presenting  unusual 
difficulties  to  transportation.  This  state 
of  things  must,  continue  until  foreign 
capital  shall  facilitate  communication  by 
constructing  numerous  lines  of  railway. 

The  actual  value  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce, of  Colombia  may  be  estimated  at 
fourteen  million  dollars  for  exports,  and 
from  fifteen  to  sixteen  million  dollars  for 
imports,  which  gives  a  total  amount  of 
thirty  millions. 

The  exports  of  Colombia,  in  the  order 
of  their  importance  are,  minerals,  agri- 
cultural products,  cattle  and  cattle  prod- 
ucts, and  forest  products.  Only  four 
years  ago  quinine,  vegetable  ivory,  caou- 


tchouc, and  dyestuffs  were  exported  to  the 
value  of  six  million  dollars.  But  the 
cheap  production  of  quinine  in  British  In- 
dia, and  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
the  other  articles  mentioned,  have  almost 
completely  destroyed  this  branch  of  trade. 

Of  the  richness  of  the  mines  worked  in 
Colombia  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that,  counting  from  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  yield  of  gold 
and  silver  amounted  to  the  sum  of  G53 
million  dollars,  of  which,  if  we  regard  the 
country  as  divided  into  two  sections,  sep- 
arated by  the  river  Magdalena,  633  mill- 
ions would  belong  to  the  region  lying  west 
of  the  river,  and  twenty  millions  to  that 
lying  east.  The  present  annual  yield  of 
both  metals  together  may  be  estimated 
at  seven  million  dollars,  of  which  five 
belong  to  Antioquia  and  one  to  Tolima, 
the  remainder  being  distributed  among 
the  Cauca,  Panama,  and  Santander.  The 
veins  of  gold  and  silver  are  situated  in 
the  mountains,  generally  in  healthy  lo- 
calities of  a  moderate,  and  in  some  re- 
gions even  cold,  temperature.  Foreigners 
may  become  owners  of  mines  under  the 
same  conditions  as  natives. 

Agricultural  products,  which,  next 'to 
minerals,  form  the  bulk  of  Colombian  ex- 
ports, are:  colfee,  the  production  of  which 
increases  every  year,  and  the  amount  of 
which  may  be  estimated  at  present  at 
350,000  quintals;  cacao,  chiefly  from 
the  Cauca,  the  annual  value  of  which, 
however,  does  not  exceed  $300,000  to 
$400,000;  indigo  of  the  best  quality,  the 
remains  of  a  trade  which  in  1871  and 
1872  was  very  prosperous,  but  which  has 
fallen  off  considerably  since  that  time; 
and  finally,  tobacco,  manufactured  and  in 
the  leaf,  the  remains  also  of  an  industry 
which  up  to  1870  reached  an  annual  value 
of  four  million  dollars. 

Hides,  also,  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000 
annually,  are  among  the  exports;  fruits, 
chiefly  cocoa-nuts  and  bananas,  which  are 
grown  on  the  isthmus  and  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Bolivar,  and  the  annual  value  of 
which  may  be  estimated  at  half  a  million 
dollars;  plants,  and  stuffed  birds. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  con- 
dition in  Colombia,  and  there  are  large 
sections  of  the  country  where  the  land  is 
still  cultivated  according  to  the  methods 
employed  thereat  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
But  in  other  sections,  especially  in  those 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  maize, 
and  potatoes  on  the  table-lands,  and  to 
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that  of  coffee,  indigo,  and  sugar-cane  on 
the  slopes  of  t lie*  mountains,  where  a  mod- 
erate temperature  prevails,  modern  agri- 
cultural implements  and  methods  of  cul- 
tivation begin  to  be  used  with  good  suc- 
cess. Efforts  are  being  made  to  introduce 
the  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm  in  the 
villages  of  the  department  of  Antioquia, 
and  to  restore  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
in  Ambalema  and  Carmen,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Magdalena,  as  well  as  in  Palmira, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cauca,  regions  which 
produced  an  article  that  was  considered 
in  the  world's  market  as  inferior  only  to 
that  of  Cuba,  until  a  singular  disease,  but 
little  understood  and  vainly  combated, 
attacked  the  plant  and  caused  a  degener- 
ation of  the  leaf. 

Formerly  the  rich  pasture-lands  of  the 
state  of  Bolivar  and  the  grassy  plains  of 
Rio  Hacha  exported  in  large  numbers  to 
Cuba  cattle  superior  to  those  of  Texas ;  but 
the  heavy  duties  lately  imposed  on  them, 
together  with  the  recent  monetary  crisis 
in  that  island,  have  ruined  this  branch  of 
tra  (lie.  In  the  interior  the  breed  of  stock, 
especially  of  cows,  horses,  and  sheep,  has 
been  greatly  improved.  Some  specimens 
of  the  first-mentioned  animals  are  in  no 
way  inferior  to  the  best  of  those  exhibited 
at  the  cattle  fairs  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  Sheep  also  have  improved 
greatly,  and  in  the  valleys  on  the  heights 
of  the  Andes  they  multiply  almost  if  not 
quite  as  rapidly  as  the  flocks  which  con- 
stitute the  principal  source  of  wealth  of 
the  pampas  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  Andalusian  race  of  horses,  recently 
crossed  with  the  English  and  the  pure  Arab, 
has  produced  some  very  fine  specimens. 
Mules  are  very  numerous  in  Colombia, 
and  form  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the 
industries  and  traffic  of  the  country,  as 
they  are  employed  to  transport  its  prod- 
ucts over  steep  and  precipitous  mountain 
roads.  They  are  small,  but  of  great  en- 
durance; they  perform  journeys  of  six 
or  seven  leagues  laden  with  bulky  loads 
weighing  as  much  as  two  or  even  two 
and  a  half  quintals.  The  market  value 
of  a  mule  is  from  $70  to  $100,  if  the  an- 
imal is  in  good  condition.  The  richest 
cattle  regions  of  the  country  are  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Upia  and  the  Meta,  in 
the  Eastern  Basin;  on  the  banks  of  the 
upper  Magdalena;  in  the  valley  of  the 
Cauca;  and  in  the  savannas  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Bolivar. 

In  some  of  these  cattle  districts  there 


are  ranches  which  contain  as  many  as 
20,000  head  of  cattle,  and  four  or  live 
hundred  horses  and  mules.  The  price  of 
meat  is  comparatively  low  in  the  princi- 
pal centres  of  consumption,  as  it  does  not 
exceed  ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  pound  retail. 

The  coffee-producing  districts  are  situ- 
ated in  the  valley  of  Cucuta,  on  the  Ven- 
ezuelan frontier,  in  Ocaha;  on  the  banks 
of  the  lower  Magdalena,  in  Bucaramanga; 
in  the  interior  of  the  department  of  San- 
tander;  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cordil- 
lera descending  to  the  Magdalena,  in  the 
department  of  Cundinamarca.  The  fruit 
is  of  the  best  quality,  and  that  possessing 
most  aroma  and  of  the  smallest  grain  is 
exported  to  France  and  England,  while 
that  of  largest  grain  and  possessing  least 
aroma  is  sent  to  the  United  States.  The 
average  yield  of  each  tree  is  from  one 
pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half. 

Of  the  $30,000,000  to  which  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Colombia  annually  amounts, 
a  third  at  least  is  the  product  of  her  trade 
with  the  United  States.  Her  imports  from 
this  country  may  be  estimated  at  $5,000,000, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  flour,  lard,  and  oth- 
er articles  of  food,  for  which  a  market  is 
found  in  the  interior  wherever  steam-boat 
communication  extends;  hardware;  ma- 
chinery, industrial  and  agricultural;  rails 
and  rolling  stock;  oil,  lamps,  and  cotton 
fabrics.  Colombia  sends  here  in  exchange 
coffee,  hides,  cacao,  fruits,  medicinal  bal- 
sams, such  as  the  balsam  of  Tolu,  caou- 
tchouc, and  some  other  articles  in  quanti- 
ties too  small  to  deserve  mention.  Min- 
eral products  begin  to  be  exported  from 
the  mines  worked  in  Choco,  Antioquia, 
and  the  upper  Magdalena  by  American 
capitalists,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  with- 
in a  few  years,  when  American  labor  and 
capital  shall  have  still  further  developed 
this  industry,  New  York  will  become,  in 
common  with  London  and  Paris,  a  mar- 
ket for  Colombian  gold  and  silver. 

The  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  al- 
though very  backward  and  insignificant, 
both  as  to  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
its  products,  deserves  mention  as  being 
the  source  of  supply  for  the  clothing  of 
the  poorer  working-classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, more  especially  those  of  the  central 
and  northern  departments,  and  of  a  part 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  republic. 
The  peasant  of  those  regions  wears  a  straw 
hat,  a  cotton  shirt,  trousers  also  of  a  cot- 
ton fabric  called  manta,  badly  dyed,  but 
of  strong  texture,  and  a  covering  for  the 
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feet  called  alpnryal'i.  mad':  of  the  fibres 
of  tin;  fitpio,  or  cocuiza,  and  similar  to  tbat 
used  by  the  Spanish  infantry  in  the  Basque 
Provinces,  and  tit*-  only  kind  adapted  to 
mountainous  roads.  To  these  garments, 
all  of  native  manufacture,  are  added  a 
cotton  or  linen  poncho  for  the  hot  regions, 
and  the  woollen  ruana  for  the  cold.  The 
peasant  women  wear  the  same  kind  of 
hat  and  shoes  as  the  men,  and  for  some  of 
their  garments  make  use  of  a  woollen 
fabric  manufactured  in  the  country;  but 
for  their  clothing  in  general  they  buy 
foreign  fabrics,  particularly  muslins  and 
calicoes  of  English  and  German  manufac- 
ture, costing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a 
yard.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  those 
of  a  large  part  of  the  Cauca,  all  those  of 
A  ntioquia,  of  the  north,  and  of  Santander, 
and  the  well  to  do  classes  of  the  large 
cities,  use  fabrics  of  foreign  manufacture 
exclusively,  often  going  beyond  their 
means  in  doing  so. 

Two  noteworthy  and  very  significant 
facts  will  complete  the  idea  we  desire  to 
give  of  the  present  state,  social  and  eco- 
nomic, of  the  people  of  Colombia. 

There  are  among  them  no  large  for- 
tunes, and  it  may  even  be  said  that  there 
are  not.  more  than  ten  persons  in  the 
whole  country  who  possess  a  fortune  of 
over  a.  million  dollars.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  certain  material  well-being  is 
common  among  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, excepting  only  those  who,  through 
thriftlessness  or  laziness,  refuse  to  work, 
subsisting  on  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  soil.  It  may  be  said  that  in  San- 
tander and  in  Aritioquia  there  is  not  a 
single  laborer  who  does  not  own  hi.s  own 
house  and  a  plot  of  ground,  together  with 
a  few  head  of  cattle  and  three  or  four 
mules.  A  like  state  of  things  exists  in 
Toli ma  and  in  certain  sections  of  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Cauca.  In  Cundinamarca 
and  in  Boyaca  the  distribution  of  wealth 
is  less  satisfactory,  for  the  laborer  there 
lives  wretchedly,  and  saves  nothing  out  of 
his  scanty  wages.  The  general  prosperity 
of  the  country  is  further  increased  by  the 
equitable  division  of  the  land  among  the 
people,  more  especially  since  1860,  when 
it  as  decreed  that  the  Catholic  Church 
should  no  longer  bold  property  in  mort- 
main, the  value  of  the  property  owned  by 
her.  amounting  then  to  $14,000,000,  hav- 
ing at  least  tripled  itself  since  tbat  time. 

'J  he  second  noteworthy  fact  regarding 
Colombia  is  the  eminently  national  char- 


acter of  the  progress  made  by  her.  While 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Chili,  Brazil, 
Peru,  and  even  Venezuela,  have  received 
a  powerful  impulse,  moral  as  well  as  ma- 
terial, by  the  introduction  into  t  hose  coun- 
tries of  a  large  amount,  of  foreign  capital 
and  of  thousands  of  foreign  laborers.  Co- 
lombia, with  the  single  exception  of  the 
territory  of  Panama,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  extreme  liberality  of  her  institu- 
tions, has  hitherto  lacked,  and  still  lacks, 
this  potent  element  of  progress.  Thus 
while  the  other  countries  of  America  de- 
velop and  become  strong  and  vigorous  by 
the  infusion  of  rich  European  blood,  Co- 
lombia subsists  and  progresses,  though 
slowly  it  is  true,  by  the  almost  unaided 
force  of  hei-  own  vital  (dements.  There 
art-  fewer  Europeans  and  North  Americans 
resident  on  her  soil  than  there  are  on  that 
of  any  other  Spanish-American  country; 
and  almost  all  the  manufactories,  and  the 
large)'  number  of  the  great  enterprises  ex- 
isting in  the  country,  are  in  the  hands  of 
natives,  and  are  supported  by  native  cap- 
ital. Wholesale  and  retail  trade,  even 
that  carried  on  with  other  countries,  es- 
pecially that  with  Ecuador  and  the  va- 
rious European  seaports,  a  large  part  of 
the  mining  industry,  the  whole  of  the  ag- 
ricultural industry,  the  navigation  of  the 
Magdalena,  the  Cauca.  and  the  river  Lc- 
brija,  the  banking  and  commission  houses, 
and,  finally,  five  of  the  railways  in  course 
of  construction,  are  in  the  bands  of  Co- 
lombians, and  have  been  established  and 
maintained  by  Colombian  capital  and 
credit. 

The  foreign  debt  of  Colombia,  the  resi- 
due of  that  contracted  by  her  in  union 
with  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  the  expenses  incurred 
in  gaining  her  independence,  hardly 
reaches  eleven  millions,  while  that  occa- 
sioned by  her  trade  and  other  indus- 
tries probably  does  not  exceed  two. 
Foreign  capital  has  been  employed  in 
Colombia  only  in  the  work'  on  tin;  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  in  the  construction  of 
the  railroad  from  Savanilla  to  the  M:ig- 
dalena.  and  in  some  fe w commercial  enter- 
prises in  Cucuta  and  Antioquia.  Amer- 
ican. English,  and  French  capital  has 
lately  been  employed  in  the  worki ng  of 
various  mines  recently  discovered.  The 
revenues  of  the  nation  for  the  two  years 
1887-89  are  estimated  at  twenty  millions 
of  dollars,  derived  from  the  customs,  the 
working  of  the  national  salt  mines,  stamp 
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duties,  taxes  on  Die  slaughtering  of  cattle, 
the  subsidy  paid  to  tin-  government  by  the 
Panama  Railroad,  and  other  sources  of 
minor  importance.  The  annual  revenues 
of  the  nation  arc  less  by  a  million  dollars 
than  its  expenses,  of  which  the  sources 
are:  the  maintenance  of  an  army  of  (5000 
men,  the  salaries  of  state  employes,  the 
collecting  of  the  taxes,  the  consolidation 
of  the  internal  debt,  the  support  of  public 
education,  and  the  construction  of  the 
railroad  which  is  to  connect  the  interior 
with  the  upper  Magdalcna. 

The  Colombian  tariff  is  comparatively 
a  moderate  one,  and  it  may  be  stated  that 
its  average  does  not  exceed  :55  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  imported  article.  The 
system  employed  is  that  of  gross  weight, 
a  method  which  facilitates  trade,  but  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  subject  to  great 
inequalities.  Imports  of  machinery  for 
mining  purposes, agricultural  implements, 
materials  for  telegraphs  and  railroads, 
sailing  vessels  and  naval  supplies,  books 
and  paper  for  printing,  and  various  raw 
materials  are  exempt  from  duty.  The 
foreign  national  debt  is  eleven  million 
dol  la  rs,  and  the  home  float  ing  debt,  vv  hicli 
is  at  present  being  amortized,  amounts  to 
an  equal  sum. 

Telegraphic  communication  has  in- 
creased greatly  within  the  last  seven 
years.  The  country  possesses  ample 
means  of  internal  communication,  and 
its  telegraphic  wires  connect  in  the  Pa- 
cific with  the  cable  between  the  United 
States  and  South  and  Central  America, 
and  by  land  directly  with  the  capitals  of 
Ecuador  and  Venezuela.  The,  tariff  for 
its  use  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

Public  instruction  has  made  great  prog- 
ress since  1871.  and,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  1882,  there  existed  in  the  republic 
in  the  former  year  1200  primary  schools, 
nine  normal  schools  for  female  teachers 
and  nine  for  male  teachers,  six  high 
schools,  two  agricultural  institutes,  an 
institute  for  the  fine  arts,  an  industrial 
school,  a  military  college,  a  national  uni- 
versity possessing  four  chairs  —  one  of 
literature  and  philosophy,  one  of  juris- 
prudence, one  of  the  natural  sciences, 
and  one  of  medicine — including  in  all  an 
attendance  of  100,000.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  local  governments,  private  enterprise, 
and  the  Catholic  Church  support  numer- 
ous institutions,  among  which  are  worthy 
of  mention  the  flourishing  seminaries  of 
Medellin,  Bogota,  and  Pamplona.  But 
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while  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
learned  professions,  the  more  practical 
sciences  are  neglected.  Doctors,  lawyers, 
and  litterateurs  abound,  while;  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  architects  and  engineers,  me- 
chanics and  other  workmen,  in  the  branch- 
es of  really  creative  and  reproductive 
labor. 

The  country  has  been  suffering  for  some 
years  past  from  tin;  effects  of  an  economic 
and  monetary  crisis,  the  result  of  a  grad- 
ual depreciation  in  the  value  of  exportable 
fruits,  and  in  more  recent  times  of  the 
enormous  and  unproductive  outlay  of 
public  wealth  to  which  the  civil  war  of 
1885  gave  rise. 

The  coin  in  circulation  up  to  tin;  begin- 
ning of  that  year  was  the  silver  half- 
dollar  of  0.835  fine,  with  a  legal  value  of 
fifty  cents,  hard  money,  which  lost  in 
foreign  exchange  from  28  to  '.i'i  percent. 
This  coin,  however,  passed  out  of  circula- 
tion, and  it  was  found  necessary  to  re- 
place it  by  a  legal  tender  of  paper  money, 
the  amount  of  v.  Inch  issued  up  to  the 
present  date  is  $8,322,590.  This  paper 
money  is  admissible  for  its  nominal  value 
in  payment  of  all  taxes  and  contributions 
annually  collected  by  tin;  state  and  the 
local  governments,  and  as  the  amount  of 
these  revenues  exceeds  #1 2,000.000,  and 
the  issue  of  paper  money  is  limited  to  the 
same  amount  by  law,  rt  has  not  hereto- 
fore suffered  so  great  a  depreciation  in 
value  as  was  to  be  feared,  and  has  never 
yet  sunk  to  the  low  value  which  the  paper 
money  of  Chili,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  Brazil  has  occasionally  reached.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  rate  of  exchange  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  for  $190  in 
paper  $100  in  American  gold  may  be  had, 
or  a  sum  equivalent  to  this  in  French  or 
English  gold. 

Colombia  will  return  to  specie  payment 
in  proportion  as  she  develops  her  in- 
dustries, at  present  in  a  backward  state, 
and  providing  that,  to  the  equilibrium 
already  reached  between  her  revenues 
and  her  expenses,  she  adds  a  stable  gov- 
ernment which  shall  encourage  labor 
and  protect  her  citizens  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  rights. 

The  American  who,  either  from  curi- 
osity or  for  business  purposes,  desires  to 
visit  the  interior  of  Colombia,  may  em- 
bark at  New  York  on  any  of  the  steamers 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  or  Atlas  line,  or  on 
one  of  the  steamers  of  the  line  which 
plies  between  New  York  and  Venezuela, 
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stopping  at  the  Dutch  colony  of  Cura- 
eoa.  The  Pacific  Mail  line  will  take  him 
in  eight  days  to  Aspinwall,  on  the 
Atlantic,  whence  the  railroad  (of  Amer- 
ican ownership)  will  carry  him  in  three 
hours  to  the  city  of  Panama,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  order  to 
continue  his  journey  to  the  neighboring 
state  of  the  Cauca,  our  traveller  will  em- 
bark on  one  of  the  English  steamers  of 
the  Pacific  line,  which  will  take  him  in 
forty-eight  hours  to  the  port  of  Buena- 
ventura..  the  centre  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  Cauca,  The  railroad  running  thence 
to  the  city  of  Cali.  and  the  construction  of 
which  advances  very  slowly,  will  take 
him  in  a  few  hours  to  within  two  short 
days'  journey  on  mule-back  of  the  last- 
named  city,  which  is  a  considerable  com- 
mercial centre.  From  that  point  he  may 
proceed,  at  bis  choice,  either  to  the  boun- 
dary line  of  Ecuador,  passing  through  Po- 
poyan,  a  historic  city  and  an  ancient  min- 
ing centre,  to  Pasto,  a  city  of  40,000  inhab- 
itants, and  the  most  important  one  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  republic.  To  make 
this  journey  by  had  mule  roads  requires 
ten  or  twelve  days,  at  a  cost  to  the  travel- 
ler of  which  includes  the  carriage  of 
light  baggage. 

Prom  Cali  the  traveller  may  also  pro- 
ceed to  Palmira,  which  produces  the  to- 
bacco  of  the  same  name;  to  Buga,  an  im- 
portant centre  of  agricultural  and  cattle 
interests,  with  a  numerous  population;  to 
the  city  of  Cartago,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  magnificent  mountain  of  the  Quindio; 
to  the  new  and  nourishing  city  of  Mari- 
sales.  which  has  a  population  of  25,000 
inhabitants  and  an  active  trade,  and 
which  is  the  centre  of  a  mining  district; 
and  may  proceed  thence  to  Medellin,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Antioquia, 
situated  in  the  delightful  valley  of  Abur- 
ra.  Medellin  is  a  very  opulent  city,  the 
residence  of  the  principal  capitalists  of 
the  country,  and  the  centre  of  the  com- 
mercial  and  mining  interests  of  the  dis- 
trict. At  some  distance  from  Medellin 
li"-  Titiribi,  where  various  important  met- 
al foundries  are  in  operation,  as  well  as  the 
gold  mines  of  the  Zaucudo,  a  private  en- 
terprise winch  produces  a  million  dollars 

Stopping  at  Cartago,  the  traveller  may 
cross  the  grand  mountain  of  the  Quindio, 
emerge  at  [bague.  the  present  capital  of 
Tolima,  a  city  which  enjoys  a  delightful 
climate,  and  which,  through  the  richness 


of  the  gold  mines  recently  discovered  in 
its  vicinity,  is  destined  to  a  great  future. 
Continuing  his  journey,  and  crossing  the 
river  Magdalena  by  the  magnificent  iron 
bridge  at  Girardot,  lie  may  in  three  short 
days'  time,  and  by  easy  stages  by  rail- 
way, mule,  and  coach,  reach  the  city  of 
Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  republic.  This 
last  journey,  as  well  as  that  to  Antioquia, 
is  a  difficult  one,  owing  to  the  bad  condi- 
tion of  many  of  the  roads.  It  requires 
more  than  twelve  days,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1-40,  to  make  it.  The  traveller  who  takes 
this  route,  however,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  finest  part  of  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Cauca,  which  Bolivar 
called  a  ;i  Paradise  inhabited  by  devils," 
alluding  by  this  antithesis  to  the  political 
dissensions  which  so  frequently  imbitter 
the  lives  of  its  inhabitants. 

By  the  route  through  Curacoa  the 
traveller  may  enter  Colombia  through 
Cucuta.  The  journey  from  Curacoa  to 
Cucuta  may  be  made  with  comfort,  and 
at  little  cost,  in  four  days,  proceeding  by 
steamer  as  far  as  the  port  of  Vilaniizar 
and  across  Lake  Maracaibo.  disembark- 
ing at  the  Venezuelan  city  of  the  same 
name.  From  that  port' an  excellent  rail- 
road transports  the  traveller  in  a  few 
hours  to  Cucuta.  from  which  city  he 
may  proceed  to  the  interior,  crossing  the 
northern  portion  of  the  republic,  and 
traversing  at  his  pleasure  the  coffee- 
growing  valleys  of  Churacota  and  Pam- 
plona, where  are  situated  the  cities  of  the 
same  name ;  the  salubrious  district  of  Bu- 
caramanga,  which  produces  coffee,  cacao, 
and  gold,  and  which  has  some  compar- 
atively populous  cities,  where  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  social  civilized  life  may  be  en- 
joyed ;  the  mountains  of  San  Gil  and  Socor- 
ro, where  are  thriving  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  towns;  the  valleys  of  Mo- 
niquira  and  Chiquinquira,  the  former  rich 
in  copper  mines  and  the  latter  in  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  interests  and  in 
cattle;  and  lastly,  the  plains  of  Ubate, 
Nemocon,  and  Cipaquira.  In  the  two 
latter  cities  are  the  celebrated  salt  mines, 
which  bring  in  a  million  dollars  annu- 
ally to  the  state.  The  country  from  Cu- 
cuta to  Bogota  is  thickly  settled  with  im- 
portant towns;  trade  is  very  active;  pro- 
visions, principally  wheat  and  maize, 
bread,  pork  and  beef,  potatoes,  yuca,  and 
many  excellent  grains,  are  abundant. 
The  favorite  beverage  in  the  hot  valleys 
is  a  soui'-sweet  liquor  made  from  molasses 
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mixed  with  water,  which  refreshes,  with- 
out being  injurious  to  health.  On  the 
table  lands  the  lower  classes  literally  de- 
grade themselves  to  the  level  of  the  brute 
by  the  use  of  a  distasteful  beverage  called 
chicha,  made  from  Indian  corn  and  the 
molasses  lirst  extracted  from  the  sugar- 
cane. This  beverage  not  only  produces, 
by  its  long-continued  or  excessive  use,  a 
stupefaction  of  the  faculties,  but  also  gives 
rise  in  time  to  the  disease  known  in  Italy 
as  pelambria.  The  journey  last  men- 
tioned may  be  made  in  ten  or  twelve  days, 
at  a  cost  of  $120,  including  the  carriage  of 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of 
baggage. 

Lastly,  the  traveller  may  embark  on 
one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Atlas  line,  of 
which  three  leave  New  York  every  month, 
and  which  will  take  him  in  ten  or  twelve 
days.stoppingat  Jamaica  and  Port  Limon, 
either  to  Carthagena,  situated  on  the  mag- 
nificent bay  of  the  same  name,  to  the  new 
port  of  Puerto  Belillo.  from  which  place 
there  is  a  railroad  to  Barranquilla,  or  to 
the  ancient  city  of  Santa  Martha,  which 
has  an  excellent  and  well-sheltered  harbor 
These  seaports,  among  which  all  the  traf- 
fic of  the  interior  is  distributed,  are  con- 
nected directly  with  the  river  Magdalena, 
the  principal  channel  of  this  trade,  as  well 
as  of  that  of  the  whole  remaining  country. 
Carthagena,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  was  the  real  maritime, 
military,  and  mercantile  capital  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  bordering  on  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  its 
fortifications,  built  at  the  enormous  cost 
of  $58,000,000,  are  to-day  little  more  than 
a  monument  of  its  former  greatness,  while 
its  commercial  importance  has  also  de- 
creased. 

Barranquilla,  situated  a  little  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  new  city  of  25,000 
inhabitants,  containing  handsome  and 
spacious  dwelling-houses  and  some  fine 
public  buildings,  among  them  a  magnifi- 
cent market  of  brick  and  stone,  recently 
built  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $100,000.  It 
possesses  colleges  and  schools,  a  well- 
managed  hospital,  a  public  cemetery, 
water-works,  and  numerous  carriages, 
both  public  and  private.  The  dock-yards 
and  stores  of  the  various  navigation  com- 
panies, national  and  foreign,  are  also  sit- 
uated there,  as  well  as  the  agencies  of 
the  five  transatlantic  steam-boat  lines,  the 
vessels  of  which  sail  from  the  neighbor- 
ing port. 


The  climate  of  Barranquilla  is  very 
salubrious,  and  its  heat,  which  ranges 
from  80°  to  95°  Fahr.,  is  moderated,  espe- 
cially during  the  months  from  December 
to  March,  by  strong  sea-breezes.  From 
Santa  Mart  ha.,  the  thi rd  tow  n  i  n  import 
ance  in  the  district,  the  traveller  proceeds 
by  rail  to  the  new  city  of  La  Cienaga, 
near  the  river,  which  has  a  temperate 
and  salubrious  climate,  and  where  exten- 
sive plantations  of  sugar-cane,  coffee,  ca- 
cao, and  other  fruit-bearing  trees  a  re  being 
formed. 

The  river  Magdalena,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  in  many  respects  the  Missis- 
sippi of  Colombia, is  the  principal  channel 
of  communication  for  the  towns  situated 
on  its  banks,  in  the  valleys  and  mountain 
ridges  along  its  course.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
leagues,  counting  from  Neira  and  Purifi- 
cacion,  at  its  upper  course,  to  the  ports 
near  its  mouth,  at  the  sea.  Between  the 
towns  of  Tolima  and  Cundinamarca  navi- 
gation is  interrupted  by  the  rapids  of  Hon- 
da, but  a  railroad  recently  constructed 
between  these  two  points  has  obviated 
this  hinderance  to  communication.  The 
supply  of  water  in  the  river  is  abundant 
during  the  rainy  season,  which  in  that 
region  lasts  for  six  months,  commencing 
at  the  middle  of  April,  but  it  decreases 
considerably  during  the  dry  season,  when 
navigation  becomes  difficult,  especially 
from  Puerto  Nacional  up  the  river. 
Twenty-five  steamers,  all  built  in  the 
dock-yards  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
carry  on  the  traffic  of  the  river,  two  in 
its  upper  and  the  others  in  its  lower 
course.  They  are  capable  each  of  carry- 
ing 1500  quintals  of  merchandise  and 
forty  cabin  passengers.  The  voyage  up 
the  river,  which  was  formerly  made  in 
ehampans  propelled  by  oars  and  palan- 
cas,  and  required  from  thirty  to  forty 
days,  is  now  made  in  eight  days  from 
Carthagena,  seven  from  Barranquilla, 
and  eight  from  La  Cienaga.  The  trip 
down  the  river  from  Honda  may  be  made 
in  as  short  a  time  as  five  days. 

The  amount  of  merchandise  transport- 
ed by  this  route  annually  may  be  esti- 
mated at  250,000  quintals,  and  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  at  6000.  Freight,  which 
thirty  years  ago  was  $4  per  quintal  for 
the  trip  up  the  river  and  $3  for  the  trip 
down,  is  to-day  reduced  one-half,  and  is 
at  times  even  lower. 

The  traveller  may  make  the  trip  up  or 
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down  the  Magdalena  at  a  total  cost  of  #50, 
including  his  baggage. 

An  indispensable  condition  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  (owns  along  the  river- 
banks,  and  one  fully  recognized  by  their 
inhabitants,  is  the  conversion  of  the  bad 
mule  roads,  by  means  of  which  they  car- 
ry on  their  foreign  and  domestic  trade, 
into  railroads,  but  up  to  the  present  date 
the  efforts  made  in  that  direction  have 
met  with  but  little  success.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Santander,  Boyaca,  and  Oundina- 
mai'ca  hold  communication  with  each 
other,  the  first  by  means  of  two  had 
mule  roads— a  long  and  difficult  journey 
—and  of  the  river  Lebrija,  which  is  be- 
ginning to  be  navigated  by  steam-boats, 
and  the  last  two  by  means  of  a  tolerably 
good  mule  road,  which  begins  at  Pesque- 
riasand  goes  to  Bogota  -a  three  days' jour- 
ney—and  by  the  railroad  now  in  process 
of  construction,  styled  the  railroad  of  Gri- 
rardot,  of  which  we  have  already  made 
mention.  For  the  towns  of  Tolima  sit- 
uated west  of  the  river  communication 
is  less  difficult,  as  they  lie  nearer  its 
hanks,  and  are  separated  from  it  by  land 
in  the  main  level  and  unbroken.  In  the 
department  of  Anfioquia  a  railroad  is  be- 
in*/  built  between  the  Magdalena  and  Me- 
dellin,  the  capital  of  the  department,  of 
which  forty  -  live  miles,  traversing  the 
most  unhealthy  and  difficult  part  of  the 
route,  are  already  constructed.  When 
this  road  is  completed  the  important  city 
of  Medellin  will  be  within  ten  hours'  dis- 
tance of  the  Magdalena,  and  within  five 
of  the  sea.  The  eastern  table-land,  on 
which  the  city  of  Bogota  is  situated,  em- 
braces within  its  limits  what  was  once  the 
ancient  Xipa  empire.  The  population  in 
that  region  is  very  dense,  and  the  value 
of  the  land,  which  produces  wheat,  barley, 
maize,  potatoes,  and  fodder  for  cattle,  very 
great.  The  wheat,,  however,  is  of  mediocre 
quality,  and  poor  in  gluten,  probably  be- 


cause it  requires  the  change  of  seasons  for 
the  complete  development  of  its  nutritious 
properties.  The  city  of  Bogota,  thecapital 
of  the  republic,  has  a  population  of  100,000 
inhabitants.  It  possesses  handsome  build- 
ings, numerous  parks  of  recent  creation, 
a  university,  an  astronomical  observatory, 
poorly  endowed,  notwithstanding  its  ad- 
mirable position,  and  enjoys  the  advan- 
tages of  a  healthy  and  delightful  climate 
--advantages,  however,  counterbalanced 
to  some  extent  by  the  inconceivable  filth, 
and  neglect  of  the  laws  of  hygiene,  of  the 
lower  classes  of  its  inhabitants.  A  hand- 
some theatre  is  being  constructed,  and 
the  savanna  will  within  a  short  time  be 
crossed  by  a  railroad  connecting  with 
that  of  Grirardot. 

The  higher  classes  of  Bogota  are  in 
general  well  educated,  but  their  educa- 
tion is  of  a  theoretical  rather  than  a  prac- 
tical kind,  unfortunately  conducing  main- 
ly to  render  them  apt  at  controversy, 
more  especially  on  questions  connected 
with  politics,  religion,  and  literature. 

Sources  of  profitable  occupation  are 
scanty,  and,  excepting  trade,  in  which 
even  the  female  portion  of  the  population 
engage,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  cold 
and  temperate  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  the  remainder  of  the  educated  classes 
depend  chietly  for  a  support  on  teaching 
and  on  political  employments,  the  compe- 
tition for  which  imbitters  party  strife  in 
an  extraordinary  degree. 

We  conclude  by  recalling  to  mind  the 
fact  that  there  exists  a  treaty — that  of  1846 
—between  Colombiaand  the  United  States, 
by  which  the  former  guarantees  to  Amer- 
icans resident  in  or  travelling  through 
that  republic  the  enjoyment  of  the  most 
ample  rights.  The  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  guarantees  to  Colombia  her 
sovereignty  over  the  coveted  territory  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  interoceanic 
free  transit  by  that  route. 


POLLY  WINSLOW. 

B  V   JOHN    E  L  L  I  O  T  T   C  (J  It  It  A  N. 


l)OLLY  WTNSLOW'S  maiden  aunt 
1  was  a  well -descended,  proud  crea- 
ture, who  could  not  be  indifferent  to  any 
reilection  on  the  family  name;  and  be- 
cause her  youngest  brother,  Miles,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  unfortunate  Polly,  had  taken 
to  depraved  courses,  all  her  sisterly  affec- 


tion turned  into  lasting  sisterly  hostility 
to  him.  The  aunt,  Esther,  was  one  who 
never  could  make  allowances  and  never 
forget.  And  even  after  Miles's  untimely 
death,  which  made  Polly  a  whole  orphan, 
she  never  tired  of  spreading  abroad  in 
the  child's  hearing,  by  hint,  innuendo, 
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and  proclamation,  the  viciousness  and 
blackness  of  her  father's  life.  So  that 
Polly  had  felt  herself  from  her  earliest 
remembrance  to  be  under  a  shadow,  an 
outcast;  through  her  father's  misbehav- 
ior, his  horse-racing  and  gambling— those 
were  the  faults  that  made  his  Puritanical 
sister  Esther  his  censor  and  detractor — 
to  be  forever  linked  to  all  the  blackness 
of  this  world.  If  she  had  been  a  less 
gentle  and  simple  child,  she  might  have 
doubted  and  resented  this  opprobrium  as 
she  grew  into  her  first  teens;  but  Polly's 
way  was  to  accept;  she  took  no  great  ac- 
count of  herself  at  any  time. 

Her  aunt  Esther  emphasized  this  sense 
by  seeming  rather  to  tolerate  than  love 
the  little  girl.  Esther  might  have  been 
thought  to  be  punishing  her  for  her  fa- 
ther's misdeeds.  She  kept  her  much  at 
home,  gave  her  lessons  herself— though, 
indeed,  when  Polly  was  young,  it  would 
have  been  a  long  walk  to  the  village 
school  in  Williamshead —  and  kept  her 
sewing  and  washing  dishes  and  the  like. 

There  was  little  of  children's  society 
in  this  small  neighborhood  where  Miss 
Winslow  lived — a  spot  under  the  high 
locusts,  called  "The  Point,"  that  ran  out 
into  Long  Island  Sound.  Old  Captain 
Grigley's  house  was  across  the  narrow 
road,  but  his  two  children  had  been  buried 
long  ago.  Abner  Morton's  house  and 
farm  were  behind  the  Winslows',  and 
Miss  Esther  Winslow  was  not  at  all  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  small  Jededi'  Morton 
and  Polly  apart  as  soon  as  they  were  able 
to  crawl  through  the  mossy  picket-fence. 
So  Polly  ran  and  sang,  a  merry  little 
creature  for  all  her  sense  of  inferiority, 
and  danced  •and  sewed  and  darned  and 
scoured  all  by  herself  in  the  old-fashioned 
house  and  the  tiger-lilied  yard,  with  the 
Sound  to  see,  and  with  Jedediah  for  her 
only  human  playmate. 

Jededi'  was  a  little  younger  than  she, 
and  always  followed  her  lead.  He  scarce- 
ly ever  proposed  anything  himself;  and 
when  he  did,  if  Polly  proposed  anything 
else,  his  own  proposition  was  immediately 
forgotten.  So  she  never  thought  of  him 
as  her  beau.  Even  when  he  was  eight 
years  old  he  was  still  dependent  on  her. 
Then  he  went  to  school  and  played  with 
boys.  But  that  made  no  difference; 
when  he  came  back  to  Polly  he  was  as 
much  her  follower  as  ever.  Jedediah 
was  a  blue-eyed,  good-natured  little  fel- 
low.   He  came  so  into  another  world 


when  he  came  back  to  her  that  be  never 
brought  anything  from  the  outside  world 
into  it  for  Polly,  and  even  when  they 
were  sixteen  years  old  she  was  still  under 
that  early  impression  that,  she  was  unlit 
for  people  in  general  to  have  anything  to 
do  with. 

Miss  Winslow  had  no  idea  what  a 
singular,  vulnerable  creature  she  had 
reared  in  her  narrow  domestic  enclosure 
— how  sensitive  to  impressions  she  was  by 
nature:  how  humble,  self -despising  she 
was;  how  well  she  understood  that  then; 
was  to  be  nothing  nice  for  her  i ti  the 
world.  She  was  affectionate  and  devoted 
to  her  aunt,  for  all  she  told  her  how  black 
she  was;  but  she  kept  all  her  musings  to 
herself,  and  down  thereon  that  secluded 
green  point  she  lived  very  much  by  her- 
self. 

Nor  did  Miss  Esther  perceive  how  beau- 
tiful a  chit  was  growing  up  under  her 
roof,  with  her  gossamer  flying  hair  that 
had  half  a  dozen  different  hues  for  the 
sunlight,  her  deep  brown  eyes,  and  the 
rather  soft  dignity  of  the  nose  that  hung 
over  her  lips;  nor  did  innocent  Polly  her- 
self have  ever  a  glimmer  of  a  thought  of 
these  good  looks. 

One  day  in  summer  Polly  was  hem- 
ming handkerchiefs  in  the  wood-shed. 
She  sat  there  because  the  floor,  half  of 
stone  and  half  of  earth,  was  cool;  and  in 
summer  they  cooked  in  the  wood-shed, 
but  the  fire  was  out  now.  As  Polly  sat 
there  she  heard  the  latch  of  the  gate 
click,  and  presently  there  stood  before 
the  wood-shed  door,  in  a  doubting  atti- 
tude, a  young  man  whose  like  she  had 
never  seen  before.  He  was  tall,  with 
black  hair  and  a  slender  black  mustache; 
in  age,  twenty  three  or  four — old  enough 
to  seem  to  Polly  as  if  he  had  quite  at- 
tained to  manhood;  as  brown  as  the  sun 
can  make  white  men,  and  clad  in  white 
flannel  trousers  and  a  wonderful  striped 
jacket  of  crimson  and  white;  on  his  head 
was  a  white  yachting  cap.  He  carried 
under  each  arm  a  small  cask,  evidently 
empty.  Dropping  one  of  them  as  he  sur- 
veyed Polly  ensconced  in  the  wood-shed, 
he  doffed  his  cap,  and  asked  if  he  might 
draw  some  water  from  the  well. 

"Yes,  sir,"  murmured  Polly,  put  to 
blush  by  the  apparition. 

He  made  a  hesitating  movement,  as  if 
he  did  not  know  where  the  well  was,  and 
Polly,  restored  to  self-possession  by  the 
practical  need,  sprang  from  her  seat,  and 
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darting  out  of  the  door,  said,  "  I  will 
show  you." 

She  led  the  way  round  behind  the  house, 
where  the  well  curl)  was  in  view,  and 
pointed  him  to  it,  while  her  breast  swell- 
ed with  her  little  excitement.  He  thank- 
ed her,  and  went  on  and  began  to  draw 
the  water,  while  Polly  retired  to  the  shed. 
As  she  went  in  she  looked  down  to  the 
beach,  and  saw  there  a  black  row-boat 
which  was  a  stranger  to  her.  She  sat 
down  to  her  work  again,  and  heard  the 
well  wheel  creak  with  the  weight  of  the 
rising  bucket,  and  heard  the  water  splash 
down  the  well,  and  heard  it  gurgle  into 
the  cask,  and  heard  the  visitor  smack  his 
lips  over  a  draught.  The  casks  were  too 
heavy  now  to  carry  two  at  a  time,  and  he 
passed  the  door  with  one  on  his  shoulder. 
She  heard  his  step  go  through  the  gate 
and  the  gate  slam.  Then  there  was  an 
interval  of  silence,  and  then  she  heard 
the  noise  of  the  cask  tumbling  into  the 
boat.  Still  Polly  sat  working  on  her 
handkerchief,  hemming  it  rather  irregu- 
larly. Presently  the  gate  elieked  again, 
and  then  a.  shadow  fell  across  the  door- 
way.    Polly  did  not  look  up. 

"This  is  a  very  pretty  yard,'1  said  the 
stranger,  "  with  its  view  of  the  water." 

"  Yes.  sir,"  answered  she,  with  her  eyes 
still  on  her  work. 

"  And  your  well  water  is  very  good." 

'"Yes.  sir,"  again  assented  Polly,  while 
her  needle  made  various  wrong  punctures 
in  the  handkerchief. 

"  Will  you  show  me  the  road  to  town, 
please  ?"  asked  the  stranger,  in  a  very 
gentle  tone  of  voice. 

"Oil  yes,"  said  Polly,  rising  quickly 
from  her  work,  and  darting  out  to  the 
front  of  the  house.  "There  it  is.  Keep 
right  on  past  our  house  and  turn  to  the 
right.  The  village  begins  behind  those 
trees  over  there." 

She  glanced  once  now  at  the  boatman, 
but  quickly  turned  her  eyes  away:  there 
was  something  about  his  face  that  was  so 
inviting,  unconsciously  inviting;  it  was 
so  to  Polly;  but  evidently  he  was  very 
respectful. 

"Thanks."  said  he.  "  We  are  encamped 
on  one  of  the  Pin  Islands,  and  shall  prob- 
ably have  to  get  things  in  the  village.  I 
knew  that  Williamshead  was  near  by. 
You  can  see  our  mast  over  there,  just  be- 
hind the  farthest  island  to  the  right." 

Polly  did  not  look  that  way  at  all,  but 
inland;  and  the  stranger,  having  thus  ex- 


plained himself,  returned  to  the  well  after 
the  other  cask.  Polly  followed  and  slipped 
inside  the  wood  -  shed,  and  from  there 
inside  the  kitchen.  When  she  heard  the 
step  go  by  again,  she  stepped  into  the 
wood  shed  and  peeped  around  the  door 
jamb  at  the  retreating  figure.  It  dis- 
appeared down  the  road,  and  then  she 
emerged  from  the  wood-shed,  and,  from 
the  shelter  of  the  syringa  bush,  watched 
him  launch  his  boat  and  pull  off  for  the 
Pin  Islands. 

All  the  afternoon  long  the  boatman 
staid  in  Polly's  vision,  and  all  the  even- 
ing; and  in  the  night  she  dreamed  about 
him,  until  she  awoke  with  a  start  as  he 
suddenly  disappeared  down  the  well,  as 
if  the  chain  had  dragged  him  down,  and 
Polly's  heart  was  rent  with  pain.  But 
it  was  only  a  dream,  she  found. 

The  next  day  she  said  not  a  word  to 
Jedediah  about  the  visit;  and  that  was 
singular  too,  for  she  and  Jedediah  told 
each  other  all  that  happened  of  interest 
about  the  two  places. 

The  stranger  did  not  go  to  the  village 
that  day.  (How  did  Polly  know  it  if  she 
had  not  been  watching  ?)  It  seemed  rath- 
er an  empty  day  as  it  closed,  and  Polly 
was  inclined  to  look  forward  to  the  com- 
ing day  for  an  agreeable  one. 

It  proved  to  be  one.  In  the  afternoon 
the  stranger  trudged  by,  on  the  road  to 
Williamshead.  He  never  came  any  more 
for  water.  Perhaps  they  had  found  some 
on  one  of  the  Pin  Islands.  Polly  had 
watched  the  boat  come  to  the  shore,  and 
had  then  retreated  to  the  house.  She 
went  into  the  darkened  parlor,  and  took 
observations  through  the  slats  of  the 
closed  shutters.  She  could  see  only  a 
streak  of  crossbars  of  crimson  and  white. 
But  it  moved  steadily  along  and  did  not 
stop.  When  it  had  become  lost  to  view 
behind  the  bushes,  Polly  looked  around 
the  room  and  drew  a  long  breath.  She 
was  very  much  disappointed.  She  tried 
to  settle  herself  down  to  work,  but  she 
could  not.  Aunt  Esther  was  out  visiting 
in  the  village,  and  all  that  Polly  could 
do  was  just  to  look  out  on  the  water  and 
think.  By-and-by  it  began  to  be  time  for 
the  crimson  and  white  coat  and  the  dark 
face  to  return  from  Williamshead.  So 
she  went  into  the  front  yard  and  paid  a 
visit  of  inspection  to  the  tiger-lily  stalks, 
with  their  black  berries,  that  grew  in  the 
corner.  Polly  was  presently  aware  that 
some  one  was  coming  along  the  road. 
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Her  face  became  suffused  with  color  as 
she  still  squatted  and  examined  the  black 
berries.  The  step  came  opposite  her,  and 
she  looked  np.  The  stranger  looked 
through  the  fence  and  saw  her. 

"Oh,  it  is  you  !"  he  said,  slackening  his 
gait. 

"  Yes."  said  Polly,  freely,  with  a  frank 
smile. 

There  was  the  same  inviting  —uninten- 
tionally inviting — look  on  his  face  that 
was  there  the  other  day.  It  occurred  to 
Polly  at  that  moment  that  it  was  always 
there,  must  be  always;  it  was  part  of  the 
face.  It  inspired  her  wit  h  con  fidencc  now, 
though  before  it  had  upset  her  self- 
possession.  She  arose  and  stood  before 
him,  with  her  hands  behind  her  back.  A 
half-amused  look  crossed  his  face  at  first; 
but  his  eye  presently  regarded  Polly's,  and 
the  amused  look  passed  away.  She  was 
evidently  but  a  girl  yet,  with  her  short 
dress  and  her  hair  braided  in  pigtails.  But 
it  was  a  shining  mass  of  hair,  and  her  eyes 
were  large.  If  he  felt  anything  but  re- 
spect for  the  maiden,  he  did  not  show  it. 
There  seemed,  somehow,  occasion  for  him 
to  stop.  He  had  got  water  there  a  day  or 
two  before:  this  girl  had  shown  him  the 
well ;  now  she  was  at  the  fence,  with  frank 
manner;  it  was  rather  uncivil  to  pass 
straight  by.  He  looked  up  at  the  ancient 
shingle-sided  house,  with  its  last  coat  of 
whitewash  nearly  worn  off,  and  at  the 
light  green  faded  shutters, fast  shut  against 
the  afternoon  sun;  nay,  always  shut  on 
that— the  front —  side  of  the  house. 

"  That  is  an  old,  old  house.''  he  said. 

Polly  promptly  assented  with  a  mere 
nod  of  the  head. 

"How  old  is  it?"  he  asked,  half  quiz- 
zically. 

"I  don't  know,"  responded  she.  "I 
guess  my  great-grandfather  built  it." 

"And  does  your  father  live  in  it  now  ?" 
he  asked,  in  a  way  of  keeping  up  the  con- 
versation. 

Polly  caught  her  breath  at  the  men- 
tion of  her  father,  and  the  color  flamed  in 
her  cheek  just  for  an  instant.  But  she  im- 
mediately compressed  her  lips  and  shook 
her  head.    The  little  shock  was  past. 

"  And  who  lives  over  there  ?"  he  asked, 
turning  and  looking  behind  him. 

Polly  advanced  to  the  fence,  and  mount- 
ing the  bottom  rail,  hung  on  by  her  hands 
to  the  picket  tops.  "Captain  Grigley 
lives  there,"  said  she,  looking,  not  at  the 
house,  but  at  the  crimson  stripes. 


"And  who  over  there?"  he  asked,  re- 
garding the  half-hidden  gable  of  Abner 
Morton's  domicile  behind  the  Winslow 
dwelling. 

"Jedediah  Morton,"  answered  she,  ig- 
noring the  existence  of  Jedediah's  father. 

The  stranger  was  silent  a  moment,  gaz- 
ing about  the  neighborhood.  Polly  was 
looking  at  that  remarkable  face.  Sud- 
denly a  sort  of  seraphic  smile  overspread 
her  own  countenance,  she  blushed,  and 
in  her  consciousness  of  blushing,  hung 
back  on  the  pickets  as  far  as  she  could. 
She  would  have  retreated  now  from  what 
she  was  going  to  say,  if  she  could.  But 
it  would  have  been  awkward,  and  she 
drew  on  her  courage. 

"  Are  you  going  to  be  here  long?"  she 
asked. 

"  A  while,"  he  answered. 

She  leaped  off  the  bottom  rail — she 
would  have  done  so  no  matter  what  an- 
swer he  had  made — and  dashed  toward 
the  house. 

Polly  did  not  stop  until  she  was  safe 
in  the  kitchen,  panting,  and  her  hair 
astray  in  front.  Her  hands  were  raised 
to  her  breast,  and  her  eyes  roamed  about 
the  room.  She  acted  as  she  might  if  a 
tiger  had  suddenly  appeared  on  the  prem- 
ises outside,  and  she  knew  not  where  to  go 
for  escape.    But  there  was  no  pursuit. 

Augustine  Canter  watched  her  rush 
away,  in  surprise  at  first,  and  then  with 
pleasure,  as  he  vaguely  comprehended  the 
motive  of  her  flight,  and  witnessed  the 
graceful  run  to  shelter.  He  waited  a  mo- 
ment, watching  where  she  disappeared, 
and  then  sauntered  on  down  the  lane. 

As  soon  as  Polly  recovered  at  all  from 
the  excitement  of  her  rapid  retreat,  she  bit 
her  lip  in  vexation.  How  ignominious  a 
termination  that  was  to  their  interview ! 
Polly  had  had  some  notion  of  behaving 
like  a  lady,  acting  at  her  ease  and  com- 
posedly, at  this  meeting  with  the  stranger. 
It  was  a  vague  involuntary  leaning  to  use 
manners  as  mild  and  polished  as  his.  How 
chagrined  she  was  over  the  upshot! 

The  sky  now,  the  sea,  the  air,  were  full 
of  but  one  face.  Whose  was  it?  Polly 
had  always  liked  the  name  of  William,  so 
she  named  him  William;  and  it  was  a 
William  who  lent  his  face  to  the  uni- 
verse. For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Pol- 
ly became  derelict  in  her  duties.  They 
were  all  discharged  ultimately,  but  she 
dawdled  over  them.  The  first  love  day 
had  dawned  upon  her,  and  the  supernal 
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brightness  and  breadth  of  it  caused  home- 
ly handiwork  to  become  almost  an  unre- 
ality for  a  while.  Polly  had  no  idea  that 
it  was  love.  She  named  nothing-.  Only, 
the  dark  face  was  all  she  saw.  She  had 
lisped  not  a  word  to  her  aunt. 

The  needs  of  the  camp  on  Pin  Island 
were  such  that  Augustine  Canter  was 
obliged  to  make  a  pilgrimage  several 
times  more  to  Williamshead.  No  one  else 
seemed  to  make  these  pilgrimages.  It  was 
always  William.  The  next  time  that  he 
came  it  happened  that  the  tide  was  on  the 
flood.  He  drew  up  his  skit!  on  the  shore 
and  went  on  to  the  village.  Polly  by- 
and-by  strolled  down  to  the  beach.  She 
did  not  wish  to  see  William  to-day.  There 
was  a  shrinking  back  from  the  possible 
discomfiture  of  another  meeting.  But 
when  she  reached  the  shore  the  tide  had 
risen,  so  that  his  boat  was  bumping,  under 
a  fresh  breeze,  on  the  rocks.  William  had 
been  careless.  Polly  took  the  painter  and 
drew  the  boat  in  and  up  to  a  safe  place. 
Then  she  sat  down  on  the  gunwale  and 
thought.  Her  broad,  yellow,  fiat  hat 
dropped  into  the  boat.  At  length,  after 
musing— she  knew  not  just  how  long — 
she  chanced  to  look  up,  and  saw  the  crim- 
son blazer  moving  among  the  green  up 
above.  With  a  bound  she  scampered  be- 
hind a  pile  of  rocks,  and  stole  hurriedly 
across  the  short  meadow  home. 

When  William  arrived  on  the  shore 
and  made  for  his  boat,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  craft  was  not  where  he  had  left 
it.  He  looked  about,  and  saw  that  where 
it  had  been  the  little  waves  were  dashing 
in  spray  over  the  bowlders;  and  when  he 
reached  the  boat,  he  saw  the  broad  yellow 
hat  lying  in  it.  He  stood  reflecting  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  seated  himself  on  a  hit  of 
rock  and  continued  to  reflect.  What 
dumb,  passionate  sentiment  was  in  that 
deep-brown-eyed  girl!  Her  bashful ness 
on  his  first  visit:  her  boldness  and  subse- 
quent panic  on  his  second:  and  now  the 
watchfulness  and  thought  fulness  that  had 
cared  for  the  safety  of  his  belongings. 
He  drew  a  long  sigh.  But  it  was  quite 
as  likely  to  be  only  a  general,  charitable 
care;  besides,  she  was  only  a  young  girl. 
He  took  up  the  telltale  yellow  hat.  In 
spite  of  himself,  he  turned  it  crown  down- 
ward, and  thought  of  the  multicolored 
brown  head  that  had  touched  the  inside; 
and  he  drew  the  white  ribbons  through 
his  hand— they  were  crumpled  as  if  they 
had  been  often  tied — and  thought  of  the 


soft  chin  they  had  been  knotted  under, 
and  the  fingers  that  had  tied  them.  They 
seemed  holy  to  him.  "  Poor  little  child  !" 
he  murmured,  and  carrying  the  hat  in  his 
hand,  walked  up  to  the  house. 

Polly,  meanwhile,  had  been  impressed 
by  her  aunt  into  the  service  of  helping 
her  tie  up  some  lolling  stalks  of  a  cherish- 
ed sweetbrier  rose.  She  was  busy  avoid- 
ing the  pricks,  when  the  gate  opened,  and 
Augustine  stepped  in.  This  was  the  first 
time  she  had  thought  of  her  hat.  He 
spoke  to  Miss  Winslow  the  elder,  holding 
out  the  hat  as  he  did  so. 

"  I  think  perhaps  this  belongs  to 
your — "  he  paused,  not  knowing  how  to 
name  the  relationship  between  the  two 
ladies. 

Aunt  Esther  had  turned  round  sharp- 
ly from  her  work,  and  as  she  saw  the 
crimson  and  white  apparition,  she  simply 
exclaimed.  "'Bless  me!"  and  gazed  at  the 
new-comer. 

He  smiled.  "I  found  it  in  my  boat,'' 
he  explained. 

Aunt  Esther  recovered  herself  with  a 
sudden  rebound.  "Why,  of  course,  Polly, 
it  is  yours.  What  on  earth  do  you  mean 
by  leaving  your  things  around  so  ?  Some 
people  might  ha'  rowed  off  with  it." 

Polly  blushed  and  took  it. 

"Thank  you,"  said  he,  "for  crediting 
me  with  an  honest  appearance.''  Miss 
Winslow  the  elder  appeared  to  Augustine 
like  an  interesting  creature,  with  her  hook- 
nose, her  dark  skin  and  eyes,  with  the 
spectacles  down  on  the  end  of  her  nose, 
an  old  straw  hat  on  her  head,  and  cot- 
ton gloves  to  shield  her  hands.  Besides, 
he  had  an  instinctive  feeling-  that  as  long 
as  he  knew  Polly  he  ought  to  knowT  the 
other  too.  But  there  was  a  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  the  younger,  and  he  did  not 
say  that  he  had  seen  her  before.  "  I  have 
passed  by  here  before,  and  have  admired 
your  flowers,  madam."  he  said. 

"My  name  is  Winslow,"  returned  Es- 
ther—  "Miss  Winslow." 

"  And  mine  is  Canter,"  he  rejoined. 

"Canter — Canter;  that  is  an  odd  name, 
now.  ain't  it?"  she  said.  "I've  heard  of 
Trot,  and  of  Gallup,  but  I  never  heard  of 
Canter.  Well,  the  flowers  do  middling 
well  " — surveying  the  front  door-yard — 
"but.  bless  ye.  any  flowers  '11  do  well  if 
yeTl  only  encourage  'em:  they  ain't  so 
backward  if  ye  show  ye  have  a  likin'  for 
em.  I've  known  people  that  'd  blossom 
right  out  if  a  body  was  kind  to  'em ;  and 
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other  people" — carried  away  into  phi- 
losophy by  her  comparison  —  "that  't 
wa'n't  no  use  to  be  kind  to — just  as 
grumpy  as  ever:  but  flowers  ain"t  so; 
they  always  pay  back  what  ye  give,  Mr. 
Canter;"  and  Aunt  Esther  jerked  her 
head  down  and  then  up  in  emphasis. 

"True  enough.  Miss  Winslow."  replied 
the  visitor.  "'Is  this  your  niece  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Yes,  sir;  she  is  my  niece.  And  you, 
I  suppose — you're  off  on  some  boatin' 
frolic.'* 

' '  Yes, "  he  laughed  ;  ' 1  we  are  on  one  of 
the  islands." 

"  "Well,  young  man — Mr.  Canter — look 
out  you  don't  get  upset.  I  don't  know 
what  them  clothes  mean  that  you  wear, 
but  these  holiday  people  many  a  time 
come  to  grief  on  the  water.  Look  out  for 
squalls,  and  don't  be  brash.  Polly,  hand 
me  the  other  end  of  that  twine.  Thank 
ye  for  bringin'  back  my  niece's  hat.  Good- 
day,  sir."  and  Esther  and  Polly  resumed 
the  tying  up  of  the  lolling  sweetbrier. 
"La!"  remarked  the  elder  under  her 
breath,  as  if  in  soliloquy,  "if  that  ain't 
the  strangest  coat  I  ever  see!  Coat  o' 
many  colors!  Two  colors,  and  that's 
enough !" 

Polly  dared  now  least  of  all  to  tell 
her  aunt  what  was  in  her  breast.  This 
far  off  sort  of  passion  for  Mr.  Augusiine 
Canter  engulfed  her.  Yet  she  knew  no- 
thing about  passion  by  that  name.  She 
could  understand  people's  liking  each 
other  very  much.  And  when  they  did, 
they  were  married.  As  far  as  liking  went, 
she  thought  it  would  be  proper  if  she 
were  married  to  William:  and  she  liked 
him  so  much,  she  thought  so  very  much 
of  him  that  they  ought  to  be  married: 
but.  oh!  (it  was  the  first  great  blow  in- 
flicted by  her  improper  paternal  parent) 
she  was  not — she  was  not  fit  to  marry 
Augustine!  She.  who  was  different  from 
everybody  else:  who  was  only  a  blemish- 
ed child.  Oh.  it  was  one  thing  to  have 
run  about  years  before  in  a  state  of  soli- 
tary contamination:  but  now  —  she  was 
not  fit  for  Augustine! 

Polly's  conviction  of  her  inferiority 
was  so  strong,  the  fact  had  been  so  un- 
questioned all  her  life,  that  not  a  moment 
of  doubt  came  to  her  even  now  to  lead  her 
into  questioning.  Aunt  Esther's  seclu- 
sion of  her  had  been  too  strict,  too  long 
continued,  to  leave  one  ill-woven  spot  in 
the  textile  that  had  been  wrought  and 
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stretched  between  her  and  the  sky.  What 
then?  In  the  very  moment  that  Polly 
saw.  with  a  cutting  pain,  the  obstacle 
before  her,  in  that  moment,  with  a  gi- 
ant-like determination  beyond  her  years, 
she  inwardly  made  her  renunciation.  It 
came  with  a  little  clinching  of  the  fist  and 
a  momentary  setting  of  the  teeth.  It  was 
not  so  much  a  sacrifice  to  Augustine  as  it 
was  a  sacrifice  of  herself  for  propriety's 
sake.  It  was  not  so  much  devotion  to 
him  as  it  was  devotion  to  her  sense  of 
honesty.  Here  was  a  fact.  She  was  to 
abide  by  it,  as  she  had  always  abode  by 
facts. 

Polly's  determination  was  unwavering; 
she  did  not  flinch.  Yet  there  were  min- 
utes when  she  cried  in  gusts  of  grief. 
There  were  unuttered  implorings  of  high- 
er powers  to  remove  this  painful  act  from 
her.  But  of  course  there  came  no  relief 
while  her  own  feelings  and  notions  re- 
mained unchanged.  Ah!  it  was  quite  in- 
convenient to  be  something  more  than 
one  of  the  hens  or  the  house  cat. 

So  this  child,  pure  and  resolute,  and 
altogether  simple,  being  the  product  of 
Aunt  Esther's  door-yard,  went  to  her 
room  at  last,  and  adorned  herself — the 
first  adornment  in  years  and  years — with 
a  clean  corn-colored  ribbon  that  had  long 
ago  done  duty  on  her  doll,  never  on  hei*- 
self.  She  tied  it  round  her  neck.  It  was 
pretty  against  her  black  dress:  she  was  al- 
most startled  at  its  addition  to  her  cos- 
tume. But  who  should  not  adorn  one's 
self  for  a  sacrifice — for  so  great  a  sacri- 
fice ?  With  her  maidenly  charms  thus 
slightly  enhanced,  she  took  her  work- 
basket  and  went  down  to  the  rocks,  seated 
herself,  and  went  calmly  at  her  work. 
She  had  seen  her  lord  go  by  to  the  vil- 
lage: he  must  soon  return. 

He  came  round  in  a  circuitous  way  to 
the  beach,  so  that  he  had  not  seen  her, 
and  he  stood  on  the  sand  looking  off  upon 
the  water.  Polly  sat  above  him.  with  a 
rock  in  front  of  her  acting  as  a  battle- 
ment. Presently,  when  she  heard  no 
sound,  she  cautiously  drew  forward  and 
peered  over  the  edge.  He  was  standing 
there  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  A 
chip  crumbled  off  the  edge  of  the  rock 
and  dropped  down.  He  started.  She 
could  hear  him.  And  at  last,  when  she 
returned  to  peer  over  the  wall  again,  he 
had  retreated  toward  the  water,  his  face 
inland  to  see  who  had  been  over  him. 

"Oh,  it  is  you  !"  he  called,  laughing. 
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She  made  no  response,  but  gathered  up 

- 
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id  handed  it  to 
hugged  her  at  the 
same  time  if  he  had  had  his  own  way. 

He  sat  down  on  the  rocks  and  watched 
her  fingers.  "  You  are  very  kind  to  mend 
that  for  me.'*  said  he  at  length. 

Polly  only  gave  a  twitch  of  her  head, 
which  was  half  nervousness  and  half  an 
intended  negation  of  his  assertion.  It 
was  almost  heart-breaking  to  have  him 
speak  so  kindly  and  gently  to  her  when 

Well,  it  did  come.   She  sat  compressing 
her  lips  for  some  minutes,  and  did  more 
g  than  s 

1 

fully  mastered  herself,  she  said.  "Wil- 
liam. I—" 

"My  name  isn't  William."  he  inter- 

- 
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'"Mr.  Canter,  sir. "  she  continued.  "I — I 
She  paused  a  moment,  and  he  mur- 
"  1  am  not  respectable."  Then  she  look- 
'"Why  not  i"  he  asked,  with  his  eyes 

t."  she  said.  "My 

- 

- 
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Augustine  was  silent,  his  eyes  on  the 


rocks  at  his  feet.  At  last  he  spoke.  "I 
am  sorry."  he  said. 

Ho:  ho!  this  tone  of  sympathy  was 
too  much  for  Polly.  A  sob  leaped  into 
her  throat  and  made  itself  audible.  But 
at  the  same  moment  she  was  aghast  at 
the  wrong  turn  things  were  taking.  It 
was  a  critical  moment.  There  was  a 
great  physical  struggle.  And  then  Polly 
said,  in  an  unnatural  tone  of  self-com- 
mand: "I  do  not  mean  that.  I  am  not 
sorry — I  mean.  I  am  sor — I  am  not  sorry. 
It  makes  no  difference  what  I  think,  but 
nobody  must  think  of  marrying  me!" 

The  words  frightened  her.  She  did  not 
stop  to  think  now.  as  she  had  not  stopped 
to  think  before,  that  Augustine  might 
never  ask  her.  she  was  so  intent  on  being 
honest.  But  there  was  now.  at  the  sound 
of  the  words,  a  vague  sense  of  the  unfit- 
ness of  uttering  them,  and  she  jumped 
up.  as  if  to  flee,  her  breast  palpitating  and 
her  frightened  eyes  on  her  companion. 

In  spite  of  himself  Augustine  Canter 
smiled,  but  not  heartlessly.  He  could 
not  have  done  a  fitter  thing.  It  threw 
Polly  into  an  argumentative  mood.  She 
thought  he  was  smiling  at  her  idea.  "No- 
body must."  she  insisted. 

He  stood  with  his  eyes  down,  consider- 
ing, quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  He  could 
think  of  nothing  honest  to  say  that  would 
not  him  her.  There  must  be  a  tacit  ac- 
ceptance of  her  words.  His  foot  was  on 
the  gunwale.  He  had  gone  to  the  boat 
rather  hastily.  He  turned  now.  and  just 
said.  "Thank  you.  for  mending  my  jack- 
et. Polly :  you  are  very  good."  He  pushed 
off*,  and  took  the  oars.  He  would  have 
called  a  "  good-by  "  to  her  if  she  had  look- 
ed at  him.  But  she  had  taken  her  seat 
on  the  rocks  again,  facing  the  sea.  in- 
deed, but  with  her  face  bent  over  her 
work. 

She  thought:  "He  shall  not  see  my 
tears.  He  shall  see  me  sit  here  as  he 
rows  away — just  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened— sewing. "' 

Brave  Polly  sat  there  and  sewed  until 
Augustine  had  disappeared  behind  the 
first  Pin  Island.  Then  she  went  home, 
borne  up  by  a  consciousness  that  she  had 
behaved  herself  steadfastly. 

Poor  consciousness !  It  bore  the  strain 
for  twenty-four  hours.creaking  and  threat- 
ening to  break  at  times,  but  still  carrying 
Polly  across  that  day.  The  next  day  was 
Sunday,  and  that  was  unfortunate,  for 
Polly  was  always  more  impressible  on 
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Sundays  than  on  other  days.  She  went 
to  church  with  her  aunt.  But  in  (lie 
evening,  toward  the  late  sundown,  sitting 
at  her  bedroom  window  and  regarding  the 
crimson  and  golden  sea,  calm  far  and 
wide,  but  for  the  stretch  or  two  of  fine 
ripple  where  a  zephyr  strayed  and  made 
it  blue— even  while  she  viewed  the  sea 
and  the  glory  of  the  west.  Polly  saw  the 
topmast  of  a  sloop  come  slipping  out  over 
the  Pin  Islands.  It  slipped  past  them  al- 
together, and  the  trim  vessel  moved  on 
across  one  of  the  patches  of  blue,  then, 
coming  to  the  sea  of  gold,  it  lagged  and 
lagged,  until  it  became  motionless  too, 
like  the  surface  of  molten  gold. 

Yes  !  Polly's  fate  drifting  away,  leav- 
ing her  to  desolation,  had  halted  in  the 
midst  of  glorious,  beaming  surroundings. 
The  waiting  yacht  seemed  like  an  invita- 
tion hung  out  as  if  by  some  unseen  arm 
from  the  sky.  An  invitation?  Nay.  it 
seemed  as  if  it  was  waiting  to  take  her  on 
into  such  brilliancy  as  its  prow  pointed 
to  in  the  west.  If  it  had  sailed  straight 
on.  how  different! — and  how  bad  !  Now 
it  had  stopped.  Polly  ran  down  to  the 
beach. 

She  stood  on  the  rocks,  her  heart  flutter- 
ing, her  bosom  filled  with  but  one  wish. 
Oh,  if  it  would  only  come  true!  Her 
eyes  were  bright  and  excited.  But  it 
grew  dusk,  and  still  her  wish  did  not 
come  true.    Still  she  staid  by  the  water. 

Ah.it  did  come  true,  after  all!  There 
was  the  plash  of  oars. 

"When  Augustine  stepped  ashore  to  say 
who  knows  what  kind  word  of  farewell 
to  the  odd  little  maid,  she  threw  her  arms 
around  his  neck  from  her  greater  height 
upon  the  rock,  and  burrowed  with  her 
nose  in  his  neck.  And  words  came  with 
it,  "Never  mind;  I  will  go — with  you!" 

The  child  knew  not  what  she  was  say- 
ing. She  was  as  pure  and  simple  then  as 
she  ever  had  been. 

Augustine  clasped  the  girl,  she  was 
clinging  to  him  so.  She  had  laid  her 
face  in  his  neck.  He  held  her.  And 
finally  he  took  her  altogether  in  his  arms 
and  carried  her  to  the  rocks,  and  sat  down 
beside  her  and  held  her  hand.  Imme- 
diately she  let  her  head  fall  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  all  her  ideas  swam  in  confusion. 

It  was  hard  work  for  Augustine  Canter. 
Finally  he  said,  "Polly!"  She  did  not 
move  nor  open  her  eyes,  but  made  a 
slight,  dreamy  moan  of  assent.  "Polly!" 
he  repeated. 


"Yes,  yes,"  she  murmured,  and  only 
pressed  her  head  closer  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Polly,  you  must  not  sit  here." 

She  roused  up  and  said,  with  her  frank 
smile,  "  I  am  ready." 

"But  you  cannot  go  with  me,"  he  said. 

She  only  smiled  at  him. 

"Polly."  he  said,  sternly,  "you  must 
do  what  I  tell  you." 

She  hung  her  head. 

"Come."  he  said,  with  a  sudden  gust  of 
pity,  and  he  drew  her  to  his  side,  "tell 
me  about  it. " 

"Don't  you  see?"  she  said,  quickly, 
looking  up  into  his  face.  "  I  am  not  good 
enough  to  marry — oh,  almost  any  one,  I 
guess.    I  never  shall  be. " 

"Who  told  you  you  were  not  good 
enough  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Aunty,  alwavs." 

"Why?" 

"Papa,"  she  whispered. 

"Polly."  he  said,  holding  her  off  at 
arm's-length  by  her  shoulders — "Polly, 
you  are  good  enough."  Then  he  paused. 
"  Look  up  at  the  sky.  Do  you  see  those 
stars?  Who  made  them?  Who  made 
you  ?  Haven't  you  a  Father  up  there 
that  is  yours  ?" 

"  My  father  isn't  there.  " 

"Yes;  but  the  great  Father." 

A  tear  came  into  Polly's  eye. 

"Respect  yourself,"  he  continued.  "You 
are  a  woman;  keep  your  womanhood. 
Shall  you  not  keep  it  ?"  He  shook  her  a 
little  in  his  earnestness. 

Polly  was  silent,  not  even  sobbing. 
Just  then  the  softened  tone  of  the  church 
bell  beyond  the  trees  fell  on  the  air. 

"Hear  that,  Polly,"  he  said,  softly. 

Polly's  earliest  religious  thoughts  were 
associated  with  the  sound  of  that  church 
bell,  her  first  Sunday  evening  musings  as 
a  child.  A  little  shiver  ran  through  her 
frame.  She  bent  her  head  forward  on 
his  breast  and  the  tears  fell.  Her  head 
rested  there  until  she  was  quieted. 

"I  know,"  she  murmured  at  length; 
"I  understand  what  you  mean."  Then 
came  two  or  three  sobs.  "I  never  un- 
derstood it  before.  I  must  think  well  of 
myself ;  I  know." 

Her  voice  was  more  like  a  woman's 
than  a  child's  voice  as  she  spoke. 

"Good-by,"  said  Augustine,  taking  her 
hand. 

"  Good-by,"  she  answered. 
"Not  that  way,"  he  said ;  "more  cheer- 
fully than  that." 
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But  there  was  no  response. 

Their  hands  fell  apart,  and  he  walked 
away.  She  heard  the  grating  of  the  keel 
and  the  splashing  of  the  oars,  but  they 
were  faint  sounds,  as  if  heard  in  a  dream. 

Three  years  afterward  Augustine  Canter 
came  again.  He  was  an  artist,  and  board- 
ed at  Captain  Grigley's,  and  made  sketch- 
es. In  the  mean  time  Polly  had  come  to 
be  nineteen.  She  had  had  a  blind  faith  that 
he-would  come  again.  She  had  not  spoken 
it,  not  even  whispered  it,  to  herself;  but 
she  had  tried  to  fit  herself  for  him,  by  read- 
ing and  studying  and  being  womanly. 


And  when  he  did  come,  and  came  over  to 
Miss  Esther  Winslow's  to  see  her,  she  re- 
ceived him  graciously  and  kindly,  in  re- 
membrance of  how  he  had  acted  to  her. 
Jedediah  Morton  had  already  flown  from 
his  old-time  playmate,  in  devotion  to  an- 
other village  girl  with  whom  he  had  not 
played  so  much.  So  Augustine  Canter 
treated  her  in  a  courtly  fashion,  and  loved 
her  over  again  as  a  woman,  knowing  her 
heai't  as  a  girl;  and  Polly,  having  kept 
her  mind  and  heart  for  him  pure  and 
clean,  yielded  when  he  asked  her,  and 
came  to  his  arms,  and  he  became  her 
husband. 


THE  TALKING  HANDKERCHIEF. 

BY  THOMAS  W.  KNOX. 


HOEVER  has  lived  any  length  of 
time  in  China,  and  given  attention 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  pirates 
that  infest  the  navigable  waters  along  the 
coast,  has  a  wholesome  dread  of  falling 
into  their  hands.  To  be  taken  by  Chinese 
pirates  is  nearly  always  equivalent  to  a 
death-warrant,  and  not  infrequently  to 
death  by  torture.  The  Chinese  freeboot- 
ers hate  the  European  as  cordially  as  they 
are  despised  by  him.  and  when  he  falls  in 
their  power  they  are  not  slow  to  make 
their  feelings  manifest.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  there  were  more 
than  five  hundred  piratical  junks  on  the 
coast  of  Kwang-Tung  alone;  not  only  did 
they  capture  vessels  on  the  water,  but 
they  extended  their  operations  to  the 
land,  and  plundered  towns  and  villages 
in  great  number.  As  long  as  the  coolie 
trade  flourished,  the  pirates  were  encour- 
aged to  continue  their  enterprises,  since 
they  found  a  market  at  Macao  for  many 
of  the  prisoners  taken  in  their  incursions 
on  shore,  or  among  the  junks  afloat.  The 
suppression  of  the  coolie  traffic  destroyed 
one  of  the  sources  of  piratical  revenue, 
and  since  the  purchase  or  construction  of 
steam  gun-boats  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment the  marauders  are  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, owing  to  the  ease  with  which  they  can 
be  pursued  and  overtaken.  But  though 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  the  piratical 
junks  are  yet  sufficiently  numerous  to  ren- 
der the  navigation  of  the  bays  and  chan- 
nels on  the  coast  of  Kwang-Tung  and  ad- 
jacent provinces  far  from  safe. 

One  of  the  tales  that  was  told  me  in 


China  I  will  here  repeat;  for  conven- 
ience of  narration  I  will  give  it  in  the  first 
person  singular,  and  singular  enough  it  is 
to  the  American  who  has  never  seen  Asia. 

Familiarity  with  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  Chinese  sailors  during  a  residence 
of  several  years  in  the  southern  provinces 
had  naturally  made  me  reluctant  to  travel 
on  native  vessels,  however  peaceful  might 
be  the  appearance  of  things  in  general. 
Judge,  then,  of  my  feelings  when  the  chief 
of  our  house  at  Swatow  called  me  into 
the  private  office  one  afternoon,  and  said 
he  wished  me  to  leave  in  an  hour  for 
Hong-Kong. 

' '  Certainly, "  I  replied ;  ' '  I  can  be  ready 
in  half  that  time.  But  how  am  I  to  go  ? 
There  is  no  steamer  for  a  week  at  least." 

"Quite  right,"  he  answered;  "  I'm  sor- 
ry there  is  none,  as  the  business  demands 
immediate  attention.  I  wish  there  was 
a  steamer  ready  to  carry  you  down  the 
coast,  and  the  whole  work  could  be  fin- 
ished in  a  day  or  two." 

After  a  slight  pause  he  added:  "I  sent 
our  compradore  to  find  a  junk,  and  make 
arrangements  for  your  passage.  He  came 
back  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  said  he  had 
settled  it  with  the  lowdah  (captain)  of  a 
junk  that  was  just  getting  up  anchor  for 
Hong-Kong.  It  will  take  them  an  hour 
at  least  to  hoist  the  anchor,  and  so  you 
have  that  time  to  get  on  board  with  your 
servant  and  baggage." 

Then  he  gave  me  my  instructions  rela- 
tive to  the  business  I  was  to  look  after:  as 
they  have  no  bearing  upon  my  adventure 
with  the  pirates,  I  shall  not  say  what  they 
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were.  It  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  Swatow  to  Hong-Kong,  and 
as  the  southeast  monsoon  was  blowing- 
down  the  coast — it  was  tben  the  middle  of 
October — tbe  junk  could  run  steadily  be- 
fore the  wind,  and  ought  to  make  Hong- 
Kong  by  the  second  morning  after  her  de- 
parture. If  all  went  well,  she  would  be 
through  tbe  Ly-ee-moon  pass  by  daylight, 
and  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  an  hour  later. 
By  nine  o'clock  I  should  be  at  breakfast 
with  some  old  friends  on  Queen's  Road, 
within  stone's-throw  of  the  Clock  Tower, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  would  present  myself 
at  the  office  of  Jardine,  Matheson,  and 
Company,  for  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness wbich  carried  me  away  from  Swatow. 

I  sent  for  John,  my  servant.  John  was 
not  his  Christian  name;  in  fact  he  was  a 
"  heathen  Chinee,"  and  there  was  nothing 
Christian  about  him,  in  name  or  anything 
else.  I  alwaj'S  made  it  a  rule  to  name  my 
servant  "John,"  without  the  least  regard 
to  the  outlandish  appellation  he  bore  on 
entering  my  service.  It  saved  an  effort 
of  the  memory,  and  efforts  of  that  sort  are 
worth  something  in  China,  where  you 
have  half  a  world  between  you  and  your 
native  land. 

"John,"  I  said,  "my  go  Hong-Kong 
side,  fai-tee" — I  am  going  to  Hong-Kong 
immediately. 

"  Can  do,"  he  responded.  "  My  makee 
allo,plopa."  "Can  do"  is  a  general  re- 
ply, meaning  "Yes,"  or  "All  right,"  and 
the  rest  of  the  answer  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  attend  to  the  preparations 
for  departure. 

It  seems  he  had  already  been  informed 
of  the  intended  journey  by  the  compra- 
dore,  and  had  my  baggage  almost  ready 
when  I  summoned  him.  Your  Chinese 
or  Japanese  servant  is  one  of  the  most 
systematic  beiugs  in  the  world.  When 
you  have  once  shown  him  what  you  wish 
to  carry  on  a  journey,  he  never  forgets, 
and  on  the  next  occasion  he  will  put  up 
precisely  the  same  articles,  unless  you  in- 
struct him  to  the  contrary.  He  carries 
his  system  to  absurdity  sometimes,  and 
consequently  must  be  watched.  If  you 
make  a  trip  of  a  couple  of  days  this  week, 
and  tell  him  what  you  want,  he  will  put 
everything  in  place  according  to  instruc- 
tions. Next  week  you  may  be  starting 
for  London  or  New  York,  and  when  you 
inform  him  of  your  intent  ion  he  will  pro- 
vide exactly  the  same  things  that  he  did 
for  the  absence  of  forty-eight  hours.  To 


him  London  and  Ning-Po,  New  York  and 
Foo-Chow,  are  "allee  samee,"  and  the  only 
thought  in  his  mind  is  that  you  are  going 
on  a  journey,  and  want  a  proper  supply 
of  under  and  outer  clothing  for  the  daily 
adornment  of  your  person. 

A  sampan,  or  native  row-boat,  carried 
us  to  the  junk,  which  was  slowly  dropping 
down  with  the  tide,  and  getting  her  mat 
sails  into  position  for  catching  the  wind. 
She  forged  through  the  water  like  a  chip 
in  a  basin  of  molasses,  and  her  bluff  bows 
were  in  marked  contrast  to  the  sharp  prow 
of  an  American  tea  ship  that  was  moored 
in  the  harbor,  and  busily  occupied  with 
the  reception  of  a  cargo  destined  for  con- 
sumption on  the  tables  of  Yankee-land. 
We  came  up  to  the  junk  directly  under 
her  bows,  and  I  thought  her  great  staring 
eye  winked  at  me  as  though  it  knew  I 
was  a  stranger  to  be  taken  in.  As  the 
lowdah  saw  us  coming,  he  ordered  a  lad- 
der thrown  over  the  side,  and  we  scram- 
bled on  board.  My  baggage  (which  in- 
cluded two  boxes  of  silver  I  was  to  deliver 
in  Hong-Kong)  was  passed  up  from  the 
sampan  and  carefully  watched  by  John 
till  it  was  safe  in  the  roomy  cabin  reserved 
for  me  at  the  stern  of  the  junk.  The  com- 
pradore  had  accompanied  us,  and  as  soon 
as  I  was  safe  on  board  he  cast  off  the  line 
that  held  the  sampan  to  the  side  of  the 
junk,  and  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  in 
the  direction  of  Hong-Kong,  ejaculated, 
"Good  wind!  good  water!" — the  pidjin- 
English  equivalent  of  "  Bon  voyage  /"  or 
"Good-luck  to  you!" 

I  said  the  captain  ordered  a  ladder 
thrown  to  me,  a  politeness  that  was  hard- 
ly necessary,  as  the  sides  of  the  junk 
amidships  were  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
water,  and  there  were  several  ropes  trail- 
ing over  the  side  in  the  confusion  conse- 
quent upon  departure  from  port.  As  soon 
as  I  reached  the  deck  I  looked  around  to 
see  if  there  were  any  more  captains  than 
the  one  I  have  mentioned.  I  found  that 
the  junk  had  two  other  commanders,  or 
at  all  events  two  men  whose  lights  were 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  lowdah.  It 
happened  in  this  way; 

A  Chinese  ship  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments, and  it  seems  that  the  plan  of  build- 
ing ships  in  the  manner  greatly  vaunted 
by  modern  navigators  was  invented  in 
China  centuries  ago.  Marco  Polo  de- 
scribes the  compartment  ships  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Cathay  as  he  found  them 
(about  A.D.  1250),  but  it  was  not  until 
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nearly  the  middle  of  the  present,  century 
that  the  idea  was  adopted  by  European 
shipwrights. 

The  compartments  in  a  Chinese  junk 
when  she  is  on  a  peaceful  voyage  are  let 
out  to  individuals  in  the  same  way  that 
the  rooms  on  a  passenger  ship  are  re- 
served for  those  who  have  hired  them. 
But  there  is  this  difference  in  the  condi- 
tion of  things,  that  while  the  passenger  on 
the  European  steam  ship  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  management  of  the  craft,  the 
merchant  who  has  hired  a  compartment 
on  a  Chinese  junk  has  a  voice  in  Iter  nav- 
igation. The  junk  on  which  1  had  em- 
barked was  built  ill  six  compartments; 
two  of  these  had  been  let  out  to  one  man 
and  two  to  another,  while  the  remainder 
were  "full  of  emptiness,"  as  a  Hibernian 
might  say.  The  consequence  was  that 
there  were  two  taipans  (bosses)  in  addi- 
tion to  the  lowdah,  or  regular  captain,  and 
my  servant  soon  found  out  that  the  tai- 
pans and  lowdah  were  old  acquaintances 
and  friends,  and  there  was  a  strong  suspi- 
cion that  the  taipans  were  part  owners. 
Rut  they  seemed  to  leave  the  management 
of  the  craft  to  the  lowdah,  as  they  stood 
idly  about,  and  made  no  interference  with 
his  orders. 

The  open  harbor  of  Swatow  favored  our 
departure,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  af- 
ter leaving  our  anchorage  we  were  feeling 
the  influence  of  the  monsoon,  though  it 
was  a  good  deal  broken  by  the  islands  of 
Namoa  and  Tong-Yung.  Our  course  was 
for  Breaker  Point,  a  notable  headland  on 
this  part  of  the  coast,  and  known  to  the 
Chinese  as  Tong-Lae;  turning  this  head- 
land in  safety,  we  should  have  nearly  a 
straight  road  to  Hong-Kong,  as  the  gen- 
eral t  rend  of  the  coast,  is  to  the  southwest, 
and  almost  in  the  track  of  the  monsoon, 
whi(d)  blows  down  the  coast  from  Sep- 
tember till  March.  Even  a  Chinese  junk 
may  do  some  very  fair  sailing  with  the 
monsoon  at  her  heels— at  least  fair  for  a 
junk.  When  all  the  reefs  were  shaken 
out  of  our  sails  we  dashed  gallantly  along 
at  nearly  five  miles  an  hour. 

Left  to  myself  and  my  cigar,  I  "took 
Slock"  of  things  around  me,  and  tried  to 
be  comfortable.  John  was  a  good  cook, 
as  well  as  boy-of  all-work,  and  1  knew  he 
would  attend  to  my  dinner  without  spe- 
cial instructions.  The  deck  was  covered 
with  hales  of  merchandise,  boxes,  tubs, 
and  other  odds  and  ends;  there  were  "oil- 
ers or  windlasses  for  hoisting  purposes; 


and  there  were  coils  and  heaps  of  ropes 
that  appeared  in  the  most  inextricable 
confusion.  The  junk  carried  four  brass 
guns,  resembling  the  sort  we  call  carron- 
ades  more  than  anything  else;  their  car- 
riages were  hewn  from  single  blocks  of 
wood,  and  mounted  on  clumsy  trucks, 
and  so  many  things  were  piled  about  the 
guns  that  their  use  in  an  emergency  would 
be  impossible.  But  as  soon  as  we  were 
fairly  out  of  the  harbor,  and  their  services 
were  not  needed  for  manipulating  the 
sails,  the  men  were  set  to  work  at  clear- 
ing up  the  rubbish  and  bringing  order 
out.  of  the  confusion.  The  boxes  and 
their  kindred  soon  disappeared  into  the 
holds,  the  ropes  were  coiled  away,  and 
the  rubbish  around  the  guns  was  removed. 
Custom  is  the  same  in  many  things  the 
world  over,  and  as  I  looked  at  the  process 
of  clearing  up  on  board  this  Chinese  junk, 
I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  similar  per- 
formances on  ships  in  European  or  Amer- 
ican waters. 

The  people  of  the  junk  attended  to 
their  own  affairs,  and  1  looked  after  mine. 
John  held  conference  with  the  marine 
cook,  and  in  due  time  the  result  of  their 
joint  labors  appeared  in  my  room  at.  the 
stern.  For  the  emergencies  of  sudden 
journeys  we  always  kept  a  box  filled  with 
canned  meats  and  vegetables,  a  plum- 
pudding  or  two,  various  spices,  peppers, 
and  sauces,  and  a  service  of  table-ware; 
another  case  contained  wines  and  strong- 
er beverages;  and  if  the  journey  was  at 
all  likely  to  be  prolonged  and  provisions 
scarce,  the  boxes  were  doubled  or  multi- 
plied. The  provision  and  wine  chests  had 
not  been  forgotten.  With  the  boiled  rice 
supplied  by  the  junk's  cook,  added  to  the 
contents  of  a  tin  can  of  American  origin, 
I  had  a  capital  curry  of  chicken,  which 
made  the  basis  of  my  dinner.  Blessings 
on  the  inventor  of  canned  provisions! 
They  have  softened  the  asperit  ies  of  travel 
in  outlandish  countries  more  than  any  of 
you  stay-at-homers  can  imagine. 

Dinner  was  served  in  my  cabin — a  room 
about  ten  feet  square,  directly  under  the 
posit  ion  occupied  by  the  man  who  steered 
the  junk;  it  was  entered  by  a  door  from 
the  deck,  and  at  the  rear  there  was  a 
good  sized  window  which  looked  upon  the 
water.  The  window  was  unusually  wide 
for  China,  but  destitute  of  glass,  its  place 
being  supplied  by  a  roll  of  matting,  and 
with  an  outside  protection  of  lattice  blinds. 
The  door  was  of  solid  plank  at  least  two 
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inches  thick,  and  hung  upon  wooden 
lunges;  it  could  be  fastened  by  bolts,  also 
of  wood  ;  and  altogether  my  lodging-place 
was  by  no  means  uncomfortable.  My 
baggage  was  piled  close  to  the  door  and 
tilled  the  space  on  each  side  of  it,  and  after 
dinner  I  ordered  John  to  sling  my  ham- 
mock by  the  window  so  that  I  could  enjoy 
my  cigar  in  the  breeze  that  was  blowing 
the  junk  along  to  her  destination.  It  was 
rather  cool  for  comfort,  but  my  overcoat 
and  blankets  soon  made  everything  all 
right,  and  I  had  nothiug  to  complaiu  of. 

Until  we  rounded  Breaker  Point  I  had 
a  view  of  the  receding  coast,  but  as  soon 
as  we  turned  that  headland  there  was  only 
the  sea  within  the  range  of  my  vision. 
There  were  a  few  junks  in  sight,  one  of 
them  sailing  in  our  direction.  A  foreign 
bark,  showing  no  flag,  so  that  I  could 
only  conjecture  her  nationality,  was  beat- 
ing north ward.evidently  bound  for  Amoy. 
I  watched  her  for  some  time,  indulging  in 
fancies  of  the  far-off  land  whence  she 
came,  and  recalling  the  days  of  my  youth 
aud  early  manhood.  By-and-by  night 
came  upon  us.  and  after  a  second  cigar 
aud  a  cup  of  tea.  I  told  John  to  close  the 
window  and  get  my  bed  ready. 

I  slept  fairly  well  through  the  night  in 
spite  of  the  occasional  rattling  of  the  rig- 
ging and  its  attachments,  the  noise  of  the 
steersman  over  my  head,  and  the  creak- 
ing of  the  great  rudder  as  it  swung  on  its 
ponderous  bearings.  My  bed  was  made 
on  a  "Canton  chair,'*  a  sort  of  sofa  or 
lounge  of  rattan,  much  affected  by  the 
foreigner  in  Cathay. 

John  saw  me.  safely  in  bed.  and  was 
about  to  hunt  a  sleeping-place  elsewhere, 
when  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  want 
him  daring  the  night,  and  I  wouldn't 
know  where  to  find  him.  So  I  told  him  to 
spread  his  mat  and  quilt  on  the  floor  of  tiie 
room  close  to  the  door,  aud  he  would  thus 
save  us  from  intrusion,  and  be  handy  in 
case  his  services  were  required.  He  obey- 
ed somewhat  reluctantly,  as  he  probably 
had  expectations  of  gossip,  and  probably 
an  hour  or  two  of  gambling  with  the  crew 
of  the  junk:  the  Chinese  are  inveterate 
gamblers,  and  my  servant  was  not  one  of 
the  exceptions  that  are  said  to  prove  a 
rule.  Whether  he  was  asleep  before  me 
or  not  I  cannot  say,  as  he  did  not  move  a 
muscle  after  lying  down,  and  his  breath 
was  as  noiseless  as  that  of  a  mouse.  I 
called  him  once  in  the  night  for  a  glass  of 
water  (I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  exact 


nature  of  the  liquid)  and  he  was  at  my 
side  in  a  moment  to  fill  my  order — and 
glass.  He  soon  lay  down  again  as  quiet- 
ly as  before,  and  I  heard  do  more  of  him 
till  daylight.  He  was  the  type  of  a  good 
servant,  with  the  ear  of  a  fox,  the  eye  of 
a  hawk,  aud  the  foot  of  a  cat. 

It  was  just  fairly  daybreak,  when  I 
was  awakeued  by  a  commotion  on  deck. 
There  was  a  running  to  and  fro,  consid- 
erable shouting  in  the  native  iingo,  which 
I  couldn't  understand,  a  pulling  at  the 
ropes,  and  more  than  the  usual  creaking 
of  the  rudder,  as  though  the  junk's  course 
was  being  changed.  For  a  few  minutes 
I  thought  nothing  of  it,  and  then  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  after  passing  Breaker 
Point  we  had  almost  a  straight  course  for 
Hong-Kong,  and  there  was  no  occasion 
for  deviation  from  it.  The  monsoon  was 
a  sure  thing  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
and  there  was  no  likelihood  that  the  wind 
had  changed  enough  to  require  the  junk 
to  go  about.  I  wondered  what  it  meant, 
and  as  I  did  so  I  heard  a  slight  rustling 
near  the  door. 

Looking  around,  I  perceived  by  the  dim 
light  which  struggled  through  the  mat 
curtain  that  John  was  on  his  knees,  peer- 
ing through  a  crack  in  the  door  casing, 
and  apparently  a  good  deal  interested  in 
what  was  going  on  outside. 

""John!"  said  I,  gently,  but  without 
eliciting  a  reply. 

I  repeated  the  call  in  a  louder  voice. 
To  my  surprise  he  gave  a  low  ''Hist !"  and 
motioned  with  his  hand  in  my  direction, 
without  offering  to  move. 

I  was  on  my  feet  iu  an  instant,  and  as 
I  rose  he  again  motioned  me  to  silence. 
Convinced  that  something  unusual  was 
going  on,  and  with  a  sense  of  impending 
danger,  I  obeyed  the  mandate,  and  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  chair. 

Perhaps  five  minutes  passed  in  this  way 
— it  seemed  a  hundred  times  as  long — 
when  John  left  his  place  and  came  tow- 
ard me. 

"  Massa  no  makee  bobblely,''  said  he  in 
a  low  whisper — which  meant  that  I  was 
to  keep  still:  and  I  answered,  ""Can  do." 
Then,  wishing  to  know  what  was  the  mat- 
ter on  deck,  I  asked.  "What  for  makee 
too  muchee  bobblely  that-side  ?" 

John's  answer,  rendered  from  pidjin- 
English  to  plaiu  language,  was  to  the 
effect  that  we  were  pursuing  a  junk  with 
the  evident  intention  of  capturing  her. 
He  had  caught  enough  of  the  conversa- 
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t ion  on  deck  to  ascertain  this  for  a  fact, 
and  he  said  that  the  two  taipans  had  been 
referring  to  ray  cabin,  and  wondering 
if  the  "  fan -kwei  " — foreign  devil -was 
asleep  or  not. 

Whether  1  turned  pale  or  not  at  this 
information  1  never  inquired;  there  was 
very  little  light  then,  and  even  if  I  did 
change  color.  John  was  too  well  trained 
to  mention  the  circumstance.  I  certainly 
felt  pale  enough  for  a  dozen  ghosts,  and 
would  have  given  all  my  prospects  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  commercial  world  to  be 
sate  on  shore. 

The  whole  situation  was  plain.  For 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  the 
oflicers  and  crew  of  the  junk  had  turned 
pirates,  and  were  in  pursuit  of  a  prize. 
They  had  probably  made  up  their  minds 
to  murder  me  as  soon  as  I  showed  my- 
self, since  my  testimony  against  them 
would  be  decidedly  inconvenient.  The 
only  chance  of  my  escape  was  that  they 
would  make  an  easy  capture  and  plunder 
their  prize  without  rousing  me  or  my 
servant.  In  such  event  they  might 
possibly  continue  their  voyage  to  Hong- 
Kong  and  land  me  safely;  but  it  was  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  they  would  put 
me  out  of  the  way  on  general  principles. 

John  returned  to  his  post  of  observa- 
tion and  auscultation,  and  I  sat  still  to 
wait  the  course  of  events. 

Hardly  was  he  at  the  door  when  there 
was  a  slight  noise  outside,  and  somebody 
spoke  to  him,  of  course  in  Chinese.  The 
voice  was  little  more  than  a  whisper,  and 
John  made  no  response. 

The  door  of  the  room  opened  inward; 
we  had  barred  it  securely — or  rather  John 
had  done  so — before,  retiring,  or,  at  any 
rate,  secure  enough  to  prevent  ordinary 
intrusion.  But  in  case  they  wanted  to 
open  it,  a  few  blows  with  any  of  the 
lu  avy  sticks  about  the  deck  would  have 
finished  the  business  for  us  in  a  very  short 
time. 

1  crept  to  John's  side,  and  peered 
through  the  crevice.  Two  men  approach- 
ed with  a  piece  of  wood  about  the  size  of 
a  handspike.  Tt  was  hardly  large  enough 
for  a  battering-ram,  but  it  would  answer. 
Why  they  should  wish  to  break  down 
the  door  without  first  trying  to  persuade 
us  to  open  it  I  could  not  understand. 

I  was  not  long  in  doubt  as  to  their  in- 
tentions. Instead  of  breaking  down  the 
door  they  haired  it  so  it  could  not  be 
opened.    A  projecting  cleat  at  the  top 


held  the  fastening  bar  in  place,  and  the 
two  men  put  it  in  its  position  so  gently 
that  they  made  no  noise. 

I  was  very  thankful  to  the  scoundrels 
for  their  forbearance,  and  while  I  bore 
no  ill-will  to  the  occupants  of  the  strange 
junk,  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  hope 
they  would  offer  no  resistance,  but  allow 
themselves  to  be  captured  without  making 
any  fuss  about  it.  Through  my  peep-hole 
— the  crevice — I  could  see  that  we  were 
gaining  on  her,  and  if  all  went  well  (for 
our  junk)  the  whole  business  might  be 
over  within  an  hour. 

One  man  remained  on  watch  at  the 
door,  and  John  said  he  was  instructed 
to  report  any  noise  inside  our  temporary 
prison.  He  tried  to  look  in  through  the 
crevice,  but  in  this  we  had  the  advantage, 
as  the  flood  of  light  outside  prevented  his 
discerning  anything,  while  we  could  ea- 
sily see  all  that  went  on  within  range  of 
our  eyes. 

We  wTere  now  pretty  sure  of  being  un- 
disturbed for  at  least  half  an  hour,  and  I 
determined  to  make  as  good  use  as  pos- 
sible of  the  time.  I  had  in  my  trunk  a 
pair  of  revolvers  and  a  box  of  cartridges, 
and  my  first  thought  was  to  get  them  out. 
Very  quietly,  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by 
the  man  on  guard,  John  opened  the  trunk 
and  brought  out  the  weapons ;  the  revolv- 
ers had  not  been  charged  for  some  time, 
and  one  of  them  was  so  rusty  that  I  fear- 
ed it  might  miss  fire  in  case  of  an  attempt 
to  use  it.  Removing  the  cylinder,  I  lu- 
bricated it  as  well  as  I  could  with  some 
salad-oil,  and  shook  a  few  drops  into  the 
mechanism  of  the  lock; .the  same  precau- 
tion was  taken  with  its  fellow,  and  the 
copper  cartridges  were  thrust  into  their 
places. 

"  Now,  my  fine  fellows,"  I  said  to  my- 
self, "  unless  you  have  some  new  style  of 
warfare,  I  think  some  of  you  will  lose  the 
number  of  your  mess  before  you  throw 
me  overboard.  I'm  familiar  with  these 
things,  and  can  make  them  talk  to  some 
purpose." 

Next  we  "cleared  the  deck  for  action" 
by  stowing  everything  in  the  corners  of 
the  room,  as  there  was  not  enough  to  make 
a  good  barricade  with.  I  peered  cautious- 
ly under  the  edge  of  the  matting  at  the 
window,  but  dared  not  raise  it,  for  fear  the 
sudden  influx  of  light  might  be  discovered 
by  our  guard,  and  reveal  the  fact  that  we 
were  awake.  There  was  nothing  in  sight, 
not  so  much  as  a  fishing-boat,  and  as  far 
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as  we  could  make  out  ahead,  there  was 
nothing'  visible  save  the  junk  we  were 
pu  rsuing. 

We  gained  rapidly,  and  though  a  stern 
chase  is  proverbially  a  long  chase,  it  was 
little  over  an  hour  from  the  time  we  were 
aroused  by  the  commotion,  that  our  junk 
lay  alongside  the  victim.  Ours  was  much 
the  larger  craft,  and  far  better  handled, 
and  she  carried  more  sail  in  proportion 
to  her  size.  The  result  was  that  we  came 
up  to  her  side  with  more  grace  than  yon 
might  expect  from  one  of  these  clumsy 
vessels.  Our  men  threw  grappling-hooks 
over  the  rail  of  their  prize,  and  her  people 
had  the  good  sense  to  make  no  opposition. 
Thei-e  was  a  short  parley,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  transfer  of  several  boxes  of 
sycee  -  silver  and  Mexican  dollars  from 
her  deck  to  ours,  together  with  half  a 
dozen  bales  of  silk  and  three  or  four  chests 
of  opium.  I  felt  relieved  on  finding  that 
nobody's  throat  had  been  cut.  Not  a  shot 
was  fired  on  either  side;  but  our  fellows 
were  quite  ready  for  business,  as  they  had 
loaded  their  guns,  and  stood  with  lighted 
matches  ready  to  blaze  away  if  necessary. 

It  began  to  look  as  though  I  would 
have  no  occasion  for  my  revolvers,  and 
I  expected  every  minute  the  men  would 
come  to  unbar  the  door  and  restore  things 
to  their  former  condition.  The  vessels 
separated,  and  our  junk  resumed  her 
course.  The  stolen  property  was  placed 
in  the  hold,  and  everything  appeared  to 
be  moving  in  the  direction  of  peace,  when 
John  startled  me  with  the  information 
that  the  rascals  were  discussing  the  pro- 
priety of  murdering  us  I 

"  La-li-loong  muchee  talkee  one  piecee 
mau  dielo  savvey  no  can."  he  remarked, 
which  is  equivalent  to  "The  thieves  are 
saying  that  a  dead  man  doesn't  know 
anything."  No  one  will  dispute  it.  and 
the  phrase  is  not  unknown  to  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Western  world.  It  seemed 
that  they  had  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
we  had  been  "  playing 'possum"  during 
the  little  act  of  piracy  on  their  part,  and 
it  was  urged  that  they  could  remove  all 
question  on  that  subject  by  throwing  us 
overboard.  In  favor  of  the  latter  propo- 
sition was  the  value  of  the  two  boxes  of 
silver  and  other  portable  property  to  which 
they  would  fall  heirs  if  we  were  not  pre- 
sent to  claim  it. 

While  discussing  the  question  of  what 
to  do  with  us,  the  worthy  trio  moved  so 
far  forward  that  they  were  out  of  ear-shot, 
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and  we  were  obliged  to  conjecture  the  re- 
sult, for  a  time  at  least.  Presently  they 
came  aft  again,  and  from  the  few  words 
John  could  catch  he  inferred  that  the  de- 
cision was  against  us,  and  we  were  to  be 
disposed  of. 

The  guard  at  our  door  was  ordered  to 
remove  the  bar.  As  he  obeyed  the  com- 
mand I  saw  several  knives  flashing  in  the 
hands  of  the  worst-visaged  rascals  of  the 
crew.  There  could  be  no  mistake  as  to 
their  intentions,  and  I  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  the  situation.  I  had  already 
formed  my  plan,  which  was  to  shoot  the 
lowdah  and  his  two  fellow-plotters,  and 
then  use  the  rest  of  my  cartridges  on  the 
crew.  If  I  could  only  take  them  una- 
wares. I  thought.  I  could  finish  the  three 
head  villains  in  about  as  many  seconds, 
aud  would  be  quite  likely  to  create  a  panic 
among  the  crew  if  I  succeeded.  But  how 
to  get  at  them  in  the  right  way?  It  they 
would  only  fall  into  the  error  of  letting 
us  come  out  on  deck  before  attacking  us, 
I  would  have  the  odds  far  less  against  me 
than  while  restricted  to  my  cabin. 

The  lowdah  said  something  in  a  low 
tone  which  John  could  not  hear,  and  the 
men,  with  their  knives  concealed  behind 
them,  dispersed  along  the  sides  of  the 
junk.  Then  the  cook  came  to  our  door, 
and  after  pounding  on  it,  asked  John  if 
he  wanted  any  boiled  rice  for  the  fan- 
kwei's  breakfast. 

John  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but 
the  fan-kwei  was  not  up  yet,  and  he  would 
come  for  the  rice  as  soon  as  it  was  want- 
ed. Then  the  men  put  away  their  knives, 
and  it  was  evident  that  they  would  do 
nothing  till  I  appeared. 

Of  course  there  was  no  longer  any  oc- 
casion to  be  cautious  about  opening  the 
window,  and  I  told  John  to  roll  up  the 
matting  and  open  the  lattice.  I  drew  a 
good  long  breath,  and  as  I  did  so  scanned 
the  horizon.  The  air  was  just  a  little 
murky,  not  exactly  a  haze,  but  rather  the 
suggestion  of  it.  and  the  horizon  was  not 
clearly  defined,  though  enough  so  for  all 
practical  purposes.  As  I  looked  astern  I 
thought  I  saw  a  streak  darker  than  the 
rest  of  the  sky.  I  looked  again,  and  was 
convinced;  then  I  called  for  my  glass — a 
powerful  binocular  which  I  bought  in 
London — and  adjusted  it  on  the  streak 
that  had  caught  my  eye. 

I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight  that 
caused  John  to  turn  and  ask,  "  What  ting 
massa  makee  look-see  ?" 
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• "  My  makee  look  -  see  ping  -  chwan  " 
(gun -boat),  I  answered.  "Jle  makee 
iMiiic  tliis  side  t'ai  tee"  it  is  coining-  this 
way  rapidly. 

John  ejaculated  the  equivalent  for  "  all 
right."  holdly  opened  the  door, and  walked 
out  to  the  deck,  but  took  the  precaution 
to  close  the  entrance  immediately.  Going- 
leisurely  forward,  he  told  the  cook  he 
would  come  for  the  rice  in  a  little  while, 
and  then  returned  with  some  hot  water, 
with  which  he  was  to  perform  the  office 
of  barber.  This  imaginary  service  oc- 
cupied nearly  half  an  hour,  and  then  he 
went  for  the  rice;  when  he  came  back 
with  it  there  was  a  commotion  on  deck, 
as  the  approach  of  the  steamer  had  been 
discovered,  and  the  lowdah  was  on  the 
stern  of  the  junk  endeavoring  to  make 
her  out. 

1  felt  sure  it  was  all  right  now, or  would 
be  in  a  short  time,  and  I  could  turn  the 
tables  on  the  pirates.  They  held  a  hur- 
ried  conference,  and  it  needed  no  words 
to  tell  us  that  they  had  agreed  to  let  us 
alone  till  the  steamer  had  passed,  and 
then  it  would  be  all  up  with  us.  In  order 
to  gain  time.  I  told  John  to  go  back  with 
the  rice  and  say  it  was  not  properly  cook- 
ed, that  the  fan-kwei  wanted  it  freshly 
boiled,  and  would  not  get  up  till  a  uew 
lot  had  been  prepared. 

This  gave  me  an  excuse  for  keeping  the 
door  closed  and  for  observing  the  ap- 
proaching steamer.  When  I  first  saw 
her,  and  replied  to  my  servant  that  it  was 
a  gunboat,  I  could  only  guess  as  to  its 
character,  but  I  felt  in  my  bones  that  it 
was  one  of  those  craft  which  the  Chinese 
government  had  put  in  commission,  under 
foreign  officers,  with  native  crews,  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  piracy.  As  she 
came  nearer  1  found  thai  my  guess  was 
correct,  and  she  proved  to  be  the  boat 
whose  duty  it  was  to  patrol  the  part  of 
the  coast  from  Canton  to  Amoy.  Luck- 
ily she  was  coming  directly  on  our  course. 
Our  rascal  lowdah  ordered  everything  to 
be  made  as  innocent  as  possible  in  appear- 
ance; the  plundered  junk  was  consider- 
ably off  the  course,  and  there  was  little 
likelihood  that  she  would  make  trouble. 
The  gun  boat  would  soon  pass  us,  and  then 
would  come  my  turn  to  be  dealt  with. 

I  'in  ing  the  civil  war  in  America  it  was 
my  foi  l  niic  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  one  of 
the  prominent  generals  on  the  Union  side, 
and  while  in  that  service  I  was  detailed 
to  signal  duty.     I  had  become  expert  in 


the  work  of  signalling,  so  much  so  that  I 
was  unwilling  to  admit  I  had  any  supe- 
riors in  manipulating  the  flags.  Though 
the  system  had  not  been  adopted  by  the 
Chinese  navy,  there  were  several  officers 
on  the  gun-boats  who  were  familiar  with 
it;  the  captain  of  this  very  boat  that  was 
approaching  us  had  served,  like  myself,  in 
the  American  Signal  Corps  (on  the  Con- 
federate side),  and  I  had  recently  made 
his  acquaintance.  Just  a  fortnight  before 
that  very  morning  I  had  stood  on  the 
shore  at  Swatow  and  waved  my  handker- 
chief in  a  manner  all  mysterious  to  the 
wondering  natives;  it  said  to  the  captain 
on  the  deck  of  his  steamer,  "  Come  and 
lunch  with  me  at  noon" — an  invitation 
which  he  promptly  accepted. 

When  the  gun-boat  was  a  mile  away  I 
stood  in  front  of  the  window,  and  with 
my  handkerchief  (han-ker-choo  in  pidj in- 
English)  spelled  out  the  words,  "Am  in 
great  peril;  don*t  reply."  I  was  fearful 
that  if  anything  like  the  waving  of  a 
signal  on  the  steamer  was  seen  by  the 
pirates  they  would  suspect  something,  and 
murder  me  before  the  gun-boat  could 
reach  us.  Again  I  spelled  the  words,  and 
added,  "  Hoist  flag  at  fore."  I  stood  well 
inside  the  window,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by 
the  steersman,  or  any  one  else  who  might 
be  on  the  platform  above  me,  and  John 
kept  watch  at  the  door.  The  whole  crowd 
of  rascals  was  too  busy  with  watching  the 
gun-boat  to  give  us  any  attention,  and  I 
was  half  inclined  to  rush  out  and  shoot 
down  the  head  scoundrels  before  they 
could  recover  from  their  surprise. 

I  was  beginning  to  fear  that  my  signal 
had  not  been  seen,  when  a  ball  went  creep- 
ing up  the  foremast,  and  on  reaching  the 
truck  it  spread  out  into  a  flag.  I  wanted 
to  shout  and  turn  a  handspring  or  two, 
but  prudence  forbade.  Then  I  told  in  a 
few  words  what  had  happened,  and  kept 
the  handkerchief  steadily  in  motion  as 
long  as  it  could  be  seen. 

On  came  the  steamer,  and  ranged  up 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  junk,  and 
as  she  was  fairly  abreast  of  us  she  slowed, 
and  then  backed  her  engines;  then  she 
forged  ahead,  and  by  a  few  of  those  move- 
ments best  known  to  steam-ship  men 
adapted  her  speed  to  that  of  the  unwieldy 
craft,  from  which  she  was  not  now  fifty 
yards  away. 

The  Chinese  tyndal  (boatswain)  of  the 
gun-boat  hailed  the  lowdah,  and  ordered 
him  to  drop  his  sails ;  he  did  not  comply 
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on  the  instant,  but  his  movements  were 
quickened  by  a  cocked  rifle  bearing  upon 
him.  Theu  the  whole  crowd  of  pirates 
was  ordered  forward, a  boat's  crew,  headed 
by  the  first  officer  of  the  gun-boat. came  on 
board,  and  not  till  then  did  I  deem  it  safe 
to  come  out  of  my  cabin.  There  was 
never  a  more  astonished  Chinaman  than 
that  lowdali  when,  before  I  had  spoken  a 
word,  they  were  told  what  they  had  been 
doing,  how  they  had  robbed  the  junk,  and 
made  preparations  to  kill  me  and  my 
servant.  Down  to  the  moment  when  his 
head  was  removed  from  his  shoulders  at 
the  Execution  Ground  in  Canton,  a  week 
after  his  capture. the  old  rascal  waspuzzled 
to  know  how  the  captain  of  the  gun-boat 
found  out  the  facts  in  the  case.  Whether 
he  has  since  ascertained  I  cannot  say. 
John  has  told  the  story  many  times 


since  that  eventful  day.  and  his  explana- 
tion always  is. 

"Massa  makee  talkee  nan  ker-'-hoo!" 

While  the  first  officer  was  securing  the 
pirates  and  becoming  autocrat  of  the  sit- 
uation, my  friend  the  captain  stood  on 
the  bridge  of  the  gun-boat,  and  with  his 
handkerchief  spelled  out,  "I  shall  expect 
you  to  dine  with  me.'' 

I  was  too  excited  to  make  any  other 
reply  than  raise  my  hat  and  nod  an 
acceptance  of  the  invitation.  Until  I 
stood  on  his  deck,  and  felt  the  grasp  of  his 
warm  hand  in  mine,  my  heart  was  away 
up  in  my  throat. and  I  couldn't  say  a  word. 
And  then— well,  my  heart  came  up  a  little 
further  than  before,  and  I  fled  to  the  cab- 
in as  fast  as  my  feet  would  carry  me:  I 
didn't  want  the  Chinese  sailors  to  know 
what  babies  we  foreigners  are. 
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BY  ZADEL  BARNES  GUSTAFSON. 

VRE  there  words  that  will  not  fade 
For  that  rare,  elusive  maid 
One  meets  in  golden  days  of  the  later  summer  weather  ? 
She.  and  oh!  she  only. 
When  I  am  tired  and  lonely. 
Care  I  to  see  stirring  the  flush  of  purpling  heather. 

And  what  shall  one  call  her, 

Who  is  no  tittle  taller 
Than  the  white-frilled  Marguerite  in  shadow  of  the  wall, 

Yet  pauseth  so  sedately 

'Twixt  glide  and  posture  stately 
That  she  seemetb,  by  some  secret,  unapproachable  and  tall? 

Why,  when  I  seek  to  flee  her, 

Must  I  be  sure  to  see  her 
Flitting  ever  nearer  than  when  I  would  draw  nigh  ? 

And  why.  when  I  have  spoken, 

Has  she  no  silence  broken. 
So  I  know  not  if  her  accents  are  spellful  as  her  eye? 

What  is  it  makes  me  love  her, 

Although  she  will  but  hover. 
A  palpitating  promise  on  the  farther  edge  of  Light  ? 

What  is  this  glorious  treason 

That  riseth  over  Reason, 
And  makes  me  glad  bond-servant  of  her  Silence,  as  her  Sight  ? 

What  is  in,  around,  before  her. 

That  wins  me  to  adore  her. 
As  I  were  weary  pilgrim  and  she  were  Saint  and  Shrine  ? 

Is  it  Grace,  or  Love,  or  Beauty, 

Is  it  Strength,  or  Faith,  or  Duty, 
Makes  me  ever  and  forever  hers — but  never  makes  her  mine  ? 
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BY  CHARLES 

TN  the  year  11-15— the  year  after  the 
J  dedication  of  Suger's  new  church  at 
St. -Denis— a  strange  scene  was  witnessed 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Chartres.  More 
than  a  hundred  years  before,  in  1020,  the 
building  of  a  great  church,  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin,  had  been  begun,  to  replace  an 
older  edifice  burnt  in  the  war  between 
the  Count  of  Chartres  and  the  Duke  of 
Normandy.  According  to  tradition,  the 
original  church  at  Chartres  was  the  first 
that  bad  been  built  in  France,  having 
been  founded  while  the  Virgin  was  still 
alive.  In  the  treasury  of  the  church 
were  many  precious  relics,  of  which  the 
most  venerated  was  the  shift  worn  by 
Mary  before  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  a 
gift  from  Charles  the  Bald  in  the  ninth 
century.  Many  were  the  miracles 
wrought  by  its  efficacy,  and  in  its  posses- 
sion the  people  of  Chartres  held  them- 
selves to  be  under  the  special  protection 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  bound  to  ren- 
der to  her  special  reverence  and  honor. 
But  in  spite  of  this  conviction,  and  in 
spile  of  the  general  improvement  in  the 
social  conditions  of  the  realm,  which  had 
been  shared  by  Chartres,  the  construction 
of  thf  new  church  had  been  irregular 
and  intermittent,  till  at  length  the  peo- 
ple began  to  feel  themselves  reproach- 
ed by  their  slackness  in  the  work,  and 
in  this  year.  1145,  a  transport  of  en- 
thusiasm for  its  completion  took  pos- 
session of  all  classes,  high  and  low. 
A  letter  of  Hugh.  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
to  the  Bishop  of  Amiens,  describes  the 
popular  ardor.  "At  Chartres,"  he  says, 
"the  people  have  begun,  in  the  spirit  of 
humility,  to  drag  carts  and  wagons  to 
help  forward  the  erection  of  the  church, 
and  their  humility  is  made  resplendent 
with  miracles.  The  report  of  this  has 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  has  kindled  the 
zeal  of  this  our  Normandy.  Our  children, 
after  receiving  benediction  from  us,  set  out 
for  Chartres  to  fulfil  their  vows.  And 
in  like  manner  they  have  begun  to  come 
to  their  mother-church  in  our  bishopric, 
forming  companies,  to  which  no  one  is 
admitted  unless  he  has  confessed  bis  sins, 
fulfilled  his  penances,  laid  down  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  every  bate  and  anger, 
and  become  reconciled  with  his  enemies 
in  a  true  peace.  One  of  the  band  is 
chosen  as  chief,  and  under  his  orders,  in 
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humility  and  silence,  they  drag  heavy 
wagons,  and  make  their  offerings,  accom- 
panying them  with  tears  and  mortifica- 
tions. .  .  .  Many  miracles  are  wrought  on 
the  sick  whom  they  carry  with  them,  and 
they  bring  back  sound  those  whom  they 
took  away  infirm."  "In  this  year," 
says  another  contemporary,  Robert  du 
Mont,  "  men  began  at  Chartres  to  harness 
themselves  to  carts,  and  to  drag  them 
laden  with  stone,  wood,  grain,  or  what- 
ever might  serve  for  the  work  of  the 
church  whose  towers  were  then  building. 
He  who  has  not  seen  these  things  will 
never  see  the  like.  .  .  .  Miracles  are  often 
wrought,  and  song  and  thanksgiving  are 
offered  continually  to  God."  Still  an- 
other eye-witness  reports  that  some  of  the 
companies  left  their  wagons,  as  well  as 
the  materials  they  brought,  at  the  church, 
while  others  took  them  away  empty  to  be 
loaded  again,  and  drawn  to  some  other 
church  in  process  of  erection. 

The  ecclesiastics  who  had  this  and 
other  similar  buildings  in  charge  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  con- 
tagious enthusiasm.  Indulgences  were 
offered  to  all  who  should  engage  in  the 
work,  and  the  miracles  by  which  it  was 
stimulated,  multiplied,  as  was  natural, 
on  all  sides.  The  most  detailed  and 
striking  picture  of  the  scenes  and  inci- 
dents of  these  pious  pilgrimages,  and  the 
narrative  which  most  fully  illustrates 
the  condition  of  feeling  of  the  multi- 
tudes who  engaged  in  them,  are  given 
by  Haimon,  Abbot  of  S.-Pierre-sur-Dives, 
in  Normandy,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
monks  of  Tutbury,  a  little  priory  in  Staf- 
fordshire, an  offshoot  of  his  abbey.  The 
Church  of  St.  Peter  on  the  Dives  still 
exists,  some  parts  of  it  remaining  un- 
changed as  they  were  constructed  at  this 
period.  It  is  an  interesting  and  impos- 
ing church.  The  little  town  which  it  sur- 
mounts lies  in  a  fertile  plain,  between 
Lisieux  and  Falaise,  on  the  banks  of  the 
pleasant  winding  river  Dives.  Many  pi- 
ous and  poetic  legends  consecrate  the  story 
of  the  abbey.  Its  first  church  was  dedi- 
cated on  the  first  of  May,  1007,  and  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  lately  returned  from 
England,  was  present  at  the  ceremony, 
with  a  stately  train  of  the  great  person- 
ages of  his  realm.  For  a  time  the  abbey 
flourished  under  the  royal  protection,  but 
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early  iu  the  next  century,  its  abbot  hav- 
ing taken  sides  with  Duke  Robert  in  the 
war  he  was  waging1  for  the  possession  of 
Normandy  against  his  brother,  Henry  the 
First  of  England,  tbe  king  besieged,  cap- 
tured, sacked,  and  burned  the  town  and 
the  abbey,  and  spared  not  even  the  church 
itself.  But  having  established  his  rights 
over  Normandy,  he  was  moved  by  com- 
punction for  the  sacrilege  committed  in 
the  destruction  of  tbe  church,  and  in  1108 
Henry  bestowed  upon  the  abbey  a  new 
charter,  "pro  restauratioiie  et  satisfac- 
tione  damni  quod  monachis  intulerat 
combustio  ejusdem  abbatiai  et  totius  villa' 
suce  per  me  facta."  The  rebuilding  of 
the  church  was  begun,  but  before  long 
the  work  came  to  a  stand-still,  and  the 
building  lay  year  after  year  unfinished. 
But  now  in  1145,  the  fame  of  the  wonders 
wrought  at  Cbartres,  and  of  the  fervor 
of  the  people  in  the  construction  of 
their  cathedral,  rousing  throughout  the 
neighborhood  a  similar  enthusiasm,  the 
monks  of  St. -Pierre  determined  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  spirit  for  the  benefit  of 
their  unfinished  church.  "  Having  learn- 
ed," says  Haimon  in  his  letter,  "that  in 
France  wagons  of  a  new  sort  were  made 
and  drawn  by  the  people  of  Cbartres, 
loaded  with  what  was  needful  for  tbe 
church  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  the  Lord, 
our  brethren,  with  great  diligence,  built  a 
wagon  likewise  iu  her  honor,  which  they 
devoutly  dedicated  to  the  completion  of 
the  work  begun  in  tbe  time  of  King 
Henry,  but  now  for  many  yeai's  inter- 
mitted." On  tbe  very  day  on  which  the 
wagon  was  set  up  and  blessed,  the  Mother 
of  Mercy  benignantly  showed  from  her 
inexhaustible  store  of  grace  how  pleasing 
the  work  was  to  her.  A  second  wagon 
was  at  once  got  ready,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
people  displayed  itself  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  with  equal  ardor  as  at  Chartres. 
"Who  ever  saw  or  heard  the  like,"'  ex- 
claims the  abbot,  "  that  lords  and  princes, 
and  the  rich  and  powerful  and  noble, 
both  men  and  women,  should  submit 
their  necks  to  the  yoke,  and  like  brute 
beasts  drag  to  the  asylum  of  Christ  carts 
laden  with  wine,  grain,  oil,  lime,  stone, 
wood,  and  wbatever  else  is  needful  for 
the  support  of  life  or  the  structure  of  the 
church?  And  in  the  dragging  it  is  won- 
derful to  see,  that  when  sometimes  a  thou- 
sand, or  even  more,  men  and  women  are 
attached  to  a  wagon — so  great  is  its  size, 
and  so  heavy  the  load  put  upon  it — they 


advance  in  such  silence  that  no  voice,  not 
even  a  murmur,  can  be  heard,  and  unless 
his  eye  beheld  it  no  one  would  suppose 
himself  in  presence  of  so  great  a  multi- 
tude. And  when  a  halt  is  made  there  is 
no  sound  but  of  the  confession  of  sins, 
and  ardent  and  pure  prayer  to  God  for 
their  pardon.  And  there,  the  priests  ex- 
horting to  peace,  hatreds  are  appeased, 
discords  banished,  debts  remitted,  and 
unity  of  souls  restored.  But  if  any  one 
be  so  far  gone  in  wrong  that  he  will  not 
forgive  him  who  has  sinned  against  him, 
or  when  piously  admonished  will  not  obey 
the  priests,  his  offering  is  at  once  thrown 
from  the  cart  as  impure,  and  he  himself 
with  great  shame  and  ignominy  is  sep- 
arated from  the  company  of  the  sacred 
people.  And  there,  at  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful,  you  may  see  the  sick  and  the  in- 
firm rise  up  in  health  from  the  wagons  on 
which  they  had  been  lain,  and  the  dumb 
open  their  mouths  for  the  praises  of  the 
Lord,  and  those  afflicted  by  devils  recover 
a  sound  mind."'  And  then  you  may  see 
the  whole  multitude,  old  and  young,  pros- 
trate and  kissing  the  ground,  and  with 
sobs  and  sighs  crying  to  the  Mother  of  the 
Lord,  to  whom  next  to  her  gracious  Son 
this  work  is  chiefly  ascribed,  "  for  she  has 
adorned  first  her  church  at  Chartres,  and 
then  ours  dedicated  to  her,  with  so  many 
and  such  mighty  powers  and  mii*acles, 
that  did  I  wish  to  tell  what  I  have  been 
permitted  to  witness  only  in  a  single 
night,  both  my  memory  and  my  tongue 
would  fail. 

•"But  when  the  faithful  people  at  the 
blare  of  trumpets  and  the  raising  of  ban- 
ners at  the  front  set  forth  again,  nothing 
hinders  them  on  the  way,  neither  high 
mountains  nor  deep  waters;  but  as  is  told 
of  the  Israelites  of  old  that  they  passed 
over  the  Jordan  in  troops,  so  these,  the 
Lord  leading  them,  when  they  come  to 
a  river  enter  without  hesitation,  and  the 
very  tide  of  the  sea,  at  the  place  called  Port 
St.  Mary,  is  said  to  have  stood  back  while 
those  who  were  coming  to  us  passed 
along. 

"And  when  they  reach  the  church, 
the  wagons  are  drawn  up  around  it  like  a 
spiritual  camp,  and  the  night  is  spent  by 
the  army  of  the  Lord  in  vigils,  with  psalms 
and  chants.  Candles  and  lanterns  are 
lighted  at  each  of  the  wagons;  the  sick 
and  the  feeble  are  arranged  on  each,  and 
relics  of  the  saints  are  borne  around 
for  their  comfort,  and  the  priests  and 
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clerks  go  about  in  solemn  procession,  1.1  le 
people  devoutly  following  them,  eagerly 
imploring  the  clemency  of  the  Lord  and 
of  His  blessed  Mother,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  afflicted.  And  if  the  cures 
should  l>e  a  little  delayed,  and  should  not 
follow  at  once  upon  the  prayer,  then  may 
you  see  all  of  them  cast  off  their  garments, 
men  and  women  alike  bare  from  their 
waists  upward,  laying  aside  all  bash  ful- 
ness, and  throw  themselves  upon  the 
ground,  the  children  devoutly  doing  the 
like,  and  stretched  flat  on  the  pavement, 
drag  themselves  from  the  entrance  of  the 
church,  lirst  to  the  high  altar,  and  then  to 
the  other  altars  in  turn,  calling  upon  the 
Mother  of  Mercy  with  this  new  sort  of 
supplication,  and  there  truly  extorting 
from  her  at  once  the  pious  desires  of  their 
prayers;  for  what  may  not  such  worship- 
pers as  these  I  will  not  say  obtain,  but 
rather  extort,  with  their  passion  of  groans 
and  sighs  and  lamentations  mounting  to 
the  benign  ears  of  the  Mother  of  supreme 
pity  .'"  The  words  of  the  abbot  sound 
like  an  echo  of  St.  Gregory's  famous  say- 
ing, "God  wills  to  be  asked,  wills  to  be 
compelled,  wills  to  be  vanquished  by  im- 
portunity.'" (Deus  vult  rogari,  vultcogi, 
cult  qiutdam  import  imitate  vinci.) 

'"Nay,"  lie  continues  (1  abridge  his 
words),  "even  a  heart  of  stone  would  be 
moved  at  such  a  spectacle,  for  besides  their 
prayers  and  tears  they  oiler  their  own  bod- 
ies to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  t  he 
relief  of  tlit'  sick,  and  expose  their  tender 
limbs  to  the  priests,  who  stand,  weeping, 
above  them,  scourging  thnn  with  rods, 
while  they  cry.  Strike!  strike!  spare  not! 
The  church  is  filled  with  the  clamor  of 
the  prostrate  multitude,  and  the  Mother  of 
Mercy  shows  that  she  hears  and  is  pitiful, 
for  even  while  this  is  going  on,  the  sick 
and  the  feeble  leap  down  from  the  wagons, 
throw  away  their  crutches,  and  run  hast- 
ening to  pay  thanks  at  the  altar.  The 
blind  recover  sight,  the  dropsical  are  sud- 
denly relieved,  the  cures  are  innumerable. 
And  then  there  are  solemn  processions  to 
the  high  altar,  the  bells  are  rung,  and 
praise  and  thanksgiving  are  duly  render- 
ed. This  is  the  mode  of  the  vigils,  these 
are  the  divine  watches  of  the  night,  this 
is  the  order  of  the  camp  of  the  Lord,  this 
is  the  novel  worship." 

The  abbot  goes  on  to  report  in  detail 
many  special  miracles  wrought  in  the 
cure  of  persons  known  to  him— paralytic, 
deaf,   blind,    lame,   distorted,  deformed. 


The  general  accuracy  of  his  relation,  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  conviction  of  the  mi- 
raculous nature  of  these  cures,  are  not  to 
be  questioned.  The  atmosphere  of  such 
scenes  as  those  witnessed  in  the  church  of 
St. -Pierre,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
the  nervous  tension,  t  he  excitement  of  the 
imagination,  the  confident  expectation  of 
miraculous  intervention,  the  perfect  faith 
in  the  power  of  the  agency  invoked  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  end— all  furnish  an 
effective  combination  of  the  conditions 
most  favorable  to  what  is  not  ill  termed 
the  "mind  cure."  The  force  of  sympathet- 
ic excitement,  the  power  of  the  stimulated 
imagination,  reach  beyond  the  limits  of 
ordinary  experience.  The  body  becomes 
as  wax;  the  stiffened  cords  relax,  the  ob- 
stinate pains  vanish,  the  contracted  joints 
are  loosened,  the  dead  limb  feels  the  thrill 
of  new  life,  the  blood  courses  once  more 
freely  through  the  shrunken  veins.  The 
popular  faith  and  the  popular  ignorance 
of  the  Middle  Ages  alike  promoted  the 
seeming  wonders.  The  belief  in  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  miracles  was  then  far 
more  widely  and  consistently  held  than 
the  belief  in  the  regularity  of  the  order 
of  nature  is  held  to  day.  The.  miracle 
was  not  only  matter  of  faith,  but  of  expe- 
rience such  that  no  doubt  could  withstand 
it.  In  the  general  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  physiology  and  pathology, 
even  the  most  enlightened  man  could 
hardly  offer  any  explanation  but  that  of 
miracle  for  such  abnormal  occurrences, 
such  extraordinary  cures,  as  often  took 
place  through  the  supposed  intervention 
of  the  Virgin  or  the  saints,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  their  merits  in  favor  of  the  suppli- 
ants who  appealed  to  them.  Where  the 
temper  and  the  conditions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  prevail  to-day,  similar  incidents  oc- 
cur, and  similar  explanation  is  given  of 
them.  In  parts  of  our  own  country  we 
may  at  any  time  expect  the  appearance  of 
a  wonder-working  image  or  apparition  of 
the  Virgin.  It  would  be  strange  were  we 
not  to  have  our  Virgin  of  Lourdes.  Of 
the  miracles  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  of  which  we  have  full  and  cred- 
ible testimony,  there  are  comparatively 
few  which  modern  science  cannot  classify 
as  effects  of  ascertained  natural  causes, 
though  doubtless  there  are  some  of  which 
such  an  explanation  remains  difficult,  be- 
cause of  the  still  imperfect  exploration  of 
those  regions  along  the  confines  of  life 
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within  which  the  delusions  of  the  senses 
still  have  play. 

But  explain  these  marvels  and  wonders 
as  we  may  by  natural  law,  the  explana- 
tion only  serves  to  illustrate  the  power  of 
faith,  working  through  the  imagination, 
over  the  spirit  of  man.  By  faith  ye  shall 
remove  mountains.  The  doctrine  of  the 
religion  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  essential- 
ly material,  and  the  faith  of  the  ignorant 
is  always,  whatever  its  terms  may  be,  a 
faith  in  material  things.  Above  the  heads 
of  men  lay  a  heaven  of  material  splendors 
and  joys;  beneath  their  feet  yawned  tbe 
material  darkness  of  hell.  Hope  and  fear 
alternated  with  tremendous  tides  in  the 
hearts  of  the  believers.  All  the  business 
of  earth  was  for  the  salvation  or  the  per- 
dition of  the  body  and  the  soul.  The 
creed  was  a  strange,  perverted  product  of 
the  intelligence,  bewildered  by  the  per- 
plexities of  experience,  by  the  contradic- 
tionsbetween  ideal  right  andactual  wrong, 
by  the  confusions  and  miseries  of  the 
earth.  It  was  irrational,  selfish,  barbaric 
— but  it  was  believed.  It  supplied  motives 
of  supreme  power.  It  quickened  con- 
science to  morbid  activity,  making  pen- 
ance delightful  and  sacrifice  easy.  It  af- 
forded solid  ground  on  which  the  feet  of 
faith  could  firmly  rest,  as  on  the  Rock  of 
Ages,  while  the  spirit  preened  its  wings 
for  flight  in  the  empyrean  of  achieve- 
ment. The  cathedrals  of  central  Europe 
are  its  monument:  the  ''Divine  Comedy7' 
is  its  consummate  expression. 

The  child-like  temper  of  mind,  capable 
of  conviction  of  the  truth  of  such  a  creed, 
is  irrecoverable,  but  the  period  in  which 
it  prevailed,  for  good  and  for  ill.  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  moments  in  his- 
tory, and  quite  unique  in  its  exhibition  of 
the  reaeh  of  human  capacities  under  the 
stress  of  intense  emotion. 

The  new  form  of  worship  begun  at 
Cbartres  did  not  exhaust  itself  in  a  brief 
passion,  but  persisted  in  its  work.  The 
faithful  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of  Scrip- 
ture: ''Cast  not  away  your  confidence, 
which  hath  great  recompense  of  reward. 
For  ye  have  need  of  patience  that  after 
ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  might 
receive  the  promise.  For  yet  a  little  while, 
and  He  that  shall  come  will  come,  and 
will  not  tarry." 

At  Chartres  itself  the  two  western  tow- 
ers began  to  rise  high  and  firm  like  watch- 
towers  above  the  town.  The  work  on  oth- 
er parts  of  the  church  was  carried  on  with 


zeal,  the  windows  were  filled  with  paint- 
ed glass,  and  the  devotion  of  her  people 
to  the  Virgin  was  displayed  in  the  rich 
adornment  of  the  walls.  The  style  in 
which  the  work  had  been  begun  so  long 
before  determined  that  of  its  completion. 
Its  round  arches  and  heavy  piers  and  nar- 
row windows  apparently  gave  no  si^rn  of 
that  portending  change  in  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  construction  of  which  the  indica- 
tions were  manifest  in  Suger's  work  at 
St.-Denis.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  if  we 
had  full  knowledge  concerning  the  build- 
ing, we  should  find  that  the  spirit  which 
was  elsewhere  manifesting  itself  in  those 
splendid  innovations  of  design  that  were 
gradually  to  transform  the  character  of 
the  art  had  not  been  without  influence 
here,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this 
was  the  case. 

The  cathedral,  when  completed,  was  the 
joy  and  pride  of  the  people  of  Chartres.  It 
was  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  France. 
But  about  fifty  years  after  the  impulse  of 
devotion  to  which  it  owed  its  completion,  a 
calamity,  terrible,  swift,  unlooked-for,  fell 
on  the  little  city.  Many  of  the  chroniclers 
of  the  time  make  mention  of  it,  but  the 
story  is  best  told,  with  simplicity  and  pic- 
turesque vivacity,  in  a  rhymed  poem  by 
one  Jehan  Le  Marchaut,  a  clerk  in  the 
time  of  St.  Louis.  He  tells  us  that  he 
wrote  his  poem,  which  is  called  ''The 
Book  of  the  Miracles  of  our  Lady  of 
Chartres,"  in  the  year  1262;  that  it  is  a 
translation  of  a  Latin  poem  which  had 
long  lain  in  a  chest  with  other  manu- 
scripts in  the  treasury  of  the  church,  and 
that  seeking  aid  from  our  Lady  herself, 
known  as  our  Lady  of  Chartres,  he  had 
brought  it  from  Latin  into  French,  in  or- 
der that  the  laity  who  understand  not 
Latin  might  learn  of  her  grace,  and  of  the 
miracles  which  she  had  wrought  in  favor 
of  her  church  at  Chartres,  "her  special 
chamber"  where  she  likes  best  to  dwell. 
It  is  a  document  of  highest  interest  in  its 
life-like  pictures  of  the  incidents  of  the 
time,  and  of  the  feelings  and  beliefs  of  the 
people.    His  story  is  as  follows: 

One  night  in  the  month  of  June,  1194, 
a  fire  broke  out  in  Chartres  —  ''a  fire 
which."  says  the  poet,  ''was  no  joke" 
(tin  feu  qui  ne  fut  pas  a  gens).  The  nar- 
row' streets,  crowded  with  thick-set  houses 
built  mainly  of  wood,  were  swept  by  the 
flames,  which,  mounting  the  low  hill  from 
which  the  cathedral  overlooked  the  town, 
kindled  the  workshops  and  dwellings  that 
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clustered  at  the  base  of  the  church,  and 
running  up  along  the  beams  of  sea  Hold 
and  platform,  soon  set  the  roof  of  the  great 
building  itself  ablaze.  It  was  a  grievous 
sight  to  behold  such  a  church  burning. 
There  were  no  means  to  save  it.  The 
hearts  of  the  people  were  in  distress  at 
the  destruction  of  their  houses  and  all 
their  goods,  but,  in  sorrow  for  the  ruin  of 
their  church,  they  thought  little  of  their 
personal  losses. 

"  X ul  son  domage  hc  reproche, 

Car  grant  doulour  au  cuer  leur  toche 

De  leur  iglise  qui  est  urse." 

How  came  it  that  the  Virgin  had  failed 
to  protect  her  own  chosen  abode  ?  Why 
had  she  thus  withdrawn  her  grace  from 
her  favored  city  ?  The  sins  of  the  people 
doubtless  were  many,  and  was  this  the 
judgment  of  Heaven  upon  them?  They 
recalled  how,  but  a  few  months  before,  in 
the  winter  of  this  very  year,  1194,  the 
king,  Philip  Augustus,  retaking  the  town 
ofEvreux  from  the  English  under  Rich- 
ard Occur  de  Lion,  had  burned  its  famous 
church,  and  had  brought  some  of  its  relics 
to  Chart  res.  Had  these  served  but  as  coals 
to  kindle  the  new  conflagration  \  And 
was  the  sacrilege  committed  at  Evreux 
thus  expiated  i 

The  keenest  stroke  of  the  calamity  was 
the  loss  of  the  very  palladium  of  Chartres, 
the  wonder-working  shift  of  Our  Lady: — 

"  cole  seinte  chemise 
Que  la  liaute  dame  vestoit 
Quaml  dedens  son  ventre  estoit 
Enclous  lo  tilz  diou  Jhesu  erist." 

For  days  the  people  gave  themselves 
up  to  counsels  of  despair.  "'Since  we 
have  lost  this  treasure,'  they  said,  '  worth 
more  than  silver  or  gold,  why  should  we 
rebuild  our  church,  or  why  build  up  our 
houses  again  ?  Twere  better  to  leave  the 
town  which  hath  lost  the  honor  and  the 
dignity  that  made  it  fair.'" 

I i u I  at  the  time  of  the  fire  the  Apostol ic 
Leo-ate,  the  Cardinal  Melior,  sent  the  year 
before  to  France  by  Pope  Celestin  III., 
happened  to  be  at  Chartres. 

According  to  J  eh  an  Le  Marchant's  ac- 
count, the  cardinal  summoned  the  bishop 
and  the  clergy  to  a  council,  and  urged 
them  to  undertake  at  once  the  rebuilding 
of  the  cathedral.  "  '  Fair  lords,"  said  he, 
'this  calamity  has  come  to  pass  because 
of  your  sins,  but  let  us  pray  God  and  His 
dear  Mother  that  they  would  aid  us  to  re- 
build the  church.    You  see  the  necessity; 


there  is  no  need  of  a  long  sermon.  You 
yourselves  should  set  a  good  example  to 
the  lay  folk  by  beginning  the  work,  and 
offering  good  pay  to  good  workmen.  To 
rebuild  such  a  church  purses  must  he 
opened,  and  pockets  and  sacks  emptied  for 
the  hire  of  laborers  and  skilled  masons. 
Every  man  must  give  all  he  can.'-'  The 
legate  having  thus  exhorted  them,  the 
bishop  and  the  canons  without  delay 
pledged  to  the  work  their  whole  revenue 
for  three  years,  except  only  what  was  ne- 
cessary for  their  subsistence.  Thereupon 
the  cardinal  convoked  the  whole  people 
to  an  assembly,  held  on  the  still  smoulder- 
ing ruins,  and  urged  them  to  give  freely  of 
what  goods  still  remained  to  them,  so  that 
a  new  church,  such  as  could  not  be  match- 
ed in  the  world,  should  rise  in  place  of 
the  old,  and  the  Virgin,  who  claimed  the 
seigniory  of  the  city,  should  thus  be  wor- 
thily served,  and  her  abode,  as  was  but 
right,  and  reason,  be  made  more  beautiful 
and  rich  than  ever.  And  even  while  the 
people  were  listening  to  his  words,  on  a 
sudden  appeared  the  bishop  and  the  dean 
bearing  upon  their  shoulders  the  sacred 
coffer  in  which  was  preserved  the  shift  of 
Our  Lady.  "Wonder,  joy.  devotion,  tilled 
the  hearts  of  all  as  they  beheld  the  glory 
of  their  city,  their  precious  treasure  saved 
as  by  miracle.  They  threw  themselves 
on  the  ground,  weeping,  and  with  voices 
broken  by  sobs  of  joy,  praising  God  and 
His  Mother  for  this  token  of  forgiveness 
and  of  grace.  Then  it  was  told  how  in 
the  hurry  and  alarm  of  the  conflagration 
some  of  the  clergy  had  taken  the  cotter 
from  beneath  the  altar  and  carried  it  into 
the  crypt  under  the  church,  believingthat 
there  it  would  be  safe;  and  when,  having 
placed  their  priceless  burden  in  security, 
they  tried  to  escape  from  the  crypt,  they 
found  the  outlet  blocked,  and  for  three 
days  had  been  forced  to  remain  in  their 
under -ground  retreat.  The  sight  had 
banished  despondency  and  despair.  There 
was  no  longer  question  or  hesitation. 
Every  man  promised  to  give  according  to 
his  means,  money  or  labor  or  goods  in 
kind,  to  build  a  new  and  noble  church. 

The  work  was  promptly  begun;  great 
numbers  of  workmen  were  hired,  others 
made  voluntary  contribution  of  labor,  a 
multitude  of  carts  were  provided  for  drag- 
ging stone  from  the  quarry  of  Bercheres, 
about  live  miles  away,  and  every  day 
trains  of  wagons  laden  with  stone  or  lime 
or  lumber  filed  along  the  roads  to  the  city. 
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Scenes  and  incidents  like  those  of  half  a 
century  before  were  renewed  in  the  pil- 
grimages and  the  offerings  of  the  pious. 
But  zealous  as  were  the  people,  and  ample 
as  were  at  first  the  means,  when  the  three 
years  for  which  the  Bishop  and  chapter 
had  promised  their  revenues  had  run  out, 
the  work  seemed  little  more  than  begun. 
The  master  of  the  works  was  now  without 

Vol.  LXXIX— Xo.  474.-90 


money  to  pay  the  workmen,  and  knew 
not  where  to  turn  for  it:  but  it  was  not 
long  lacking,  for  ''the  high  and  glorious 
Lady,  who  wished  to  have  a  marvellous 
church,  high  and  long  and  large,  so  that 
its  equal  could  not  be  found,  prayed  sweet- 
ly to  her  sweet  Son  that  He  would  work 
miracles  openly  in  her  church  at  Chartres, 
that  all  the  people  might  witness  them, 
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so  that  from  all  sides  folk 
might  come  to  make  offerings 
to  complete  the  church.  The 
King  of  kings,  the  Almighty, 
was  obedient  to  His  mother, 
and  sweetly  heard  her  prayers, 
and  wrought  openly  for  her 
sake  miracles  of  many  sorts; 
and  of  the  first  that  He 
wrought,  never  was  the  like 
heard  or  seen,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence." 

Not  very  long  before,  in  a 
village  in  the  neighborhood,  a 
cruel  knight  had  cut  out  the 
tongue  of  a  little  boy,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  telling  of  an 
evil  deed  of  the  knight's,  which 
he  had  witnessed.  The  poor 
child,  having  no  one  to  care 
for  him,  took  to  begging  his 
livelihood  from  door  to  door, 
and  became  known  to  every- 
body in  Chartres  as  the  dumb 
beggar  boy.  One  day,  as  he 
was  kneeling  at  the  altar,  weep- 
ing and  reciting  in  his  heart 
the  prayers  he  could  not  utter, 
the  sweet  Lady  of  Pity  took 
compassion  on  him,  and  re- 
stored his  speech  perfect  as  be- 
fore, and  he  opened  his  mouth 
to  give  thanks  to  God.  The 
by  standers  recognized  the  in- 
stant miracle,  the  news  ran 
through  church  and  town,  the 
people  Hocked  in  and  crowded 
round  the  boy,  eager  to  hear 
and  to  see  the  wonder  for 
themselves.  He  was  lifted  up 
and  set  on  a  step  close  by  the 
box  in  which  contributions 
for  the  building  were  put,  and 
there  he  cried  aloud,  "Hear 
the  good  work  of  the  Lord 
God!"  and  those  who  heard 
him  were  moved  to  make  offer- 
ing for  the  church  in  which 
such  miracle  was  wrought. 

The  natural  result  followed. 
One  miracle  begot  another. 
The  blind  saw ;  the  deaf  heard ; 
the  sick  were  made  whole;  the 
cripple  threw  away  his  crutch- 
es; even  the  prisoner  who  lay 
in  chains,  calling  upon  the 
high  Lady  of  Chartres,  was 
enabled  to  break  his  bonds,  to 
escape  from  his  dungeon,  and 
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hastening  with  thanksgiving 
to  her  church,  hung  upon  its 
walls  as  a  token  of  her  grace 
the  fetters  from  which  she  had 
delivered  him. 

The  renown  of  these  mira- 
cles spread  fast  and  far  and 
wide,  stimulating  offerings  in 
behalf  of  a  work  so  manifest- 
ly favored  by  Heaven.  It  was 
once  more  a  marvel  to  see  the 
throngs  of  pilgrims  on  high- 
roads and  byways.  The  rich 
came  bringing  gold  and  jewels 
and  vessels  of  silver,  and  all 
sorts  of  precious  objects,  to  be 
sold  for  the  profit  of  the  build- 
ing. The  curates  of  even  re- 
mote parishes  came  attended 
by  their  flocks,  often  dragging 
carts  laden  with  materials  for 
the  construction,  or  with  food 
and  wine  for  the  workmen,  to 
worship  at  the  altar,  and  to  as- 
sist with  manual  labor  on  the 
walls.  Once  more  the  whole 
country  round  was  stirred  by 
a  deep  emotion  of  piety,  that 
found  expression  in  effort  and 
in  sacrifice  for  the  church. 

One  of  the  prettiest  stories 
in  the  rhyming  narrative  is 
that  of  a  poor  wandering  Eng- 
lish scholar.  The  chapter  of 
the  cathedral  had  obtained 
from  Rome  letters  authorizing 
them  to  announce  pardon  for 
sins  to  all  who  in  faith  and 
penitence  should  contribute 
to  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  they  sent  out  preach- 
ers 

"Through    many   countries,  many 
lands, 

To  seek  for  aid  from  willing  hands, 
To  build  the  church  anew." 

It  happened  at  this  time 
that  a  young  clerk  from  Lon- 
don, who  had  been  studying 
in  France,  summer  and  winter, 
was  on  his  way  home,  travel- 
ling afoot.  Having  reached 
the  city  of  Soissons,  he  went 
to  service  in  the  great  church 
there,  where  one  of  the  preach- 
ers from  Chartres  was  tell- 
ing of  the  lamentable  de- 
struction of  the  old  cathe- 
dral, of  the  need  of  help  to 
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build  the  new,  and  of  the  favor  Avith 
which  the  work  was  regarded  and  requi- 
ted by  the  Mother  of  Mercy.  The  preacher 
touched  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  the 
cleric  saw  those  who  listened  weeping  for 
pity,  and  many  a  one  opening  his  purse 
and  offering  what  he  could.  A  strong 
desire  took  possession  of  him  to  give  some- 
thing in  his  t  urn,  but  he  had  no  plenty  of 
money,  for  his  purse  was  no  swollen  one, 
nor  had  he  any  object  fit  to  offer,  except 
a  little  golden  brooch,  and  this  he  could 
not  bear  to  give  or  sell,  for  he  was  taking 
it  as  a  gift  to  a  sweet-  friend,  whose  name 
was  Mary,  whom  he  had  long  loved.  A 
struggle  rose  in  his  thoughts,  he  was  in 
distress  of  mind,  for  while  piety  urged 
him  to  offer  to  the  work  this  brooch, 
•which  he  dearly  prized,  his  love  for  his 
lady  replied  that  it  were  better  to  keep  it, 
and  take  it,  as  he  had  proposed,  to  her. 
Even  were  he  to  give  it  to  the  church, 
how  could  he  be  sure  that  it  would  really 
go  to  the  work.  The  preacher  himself 
might  sell  it  for  wine  with  which  to  wet 
his  throat,  or  for  other  ill  use.  But  to 
this  a  belter  thought  answered  : 

"Whatever  way  the  brooch  may  take, 
Since  thou  dost  give  il  for  God's  sake, 


Disquieted  thou  mnyst  not  be. 

Do  that  which  best  becometli  thee. 

For  though  the  preacher  should  withhold, 

Or  idly  spend  thy  gift  of  pold, 

To  thee  it  is  of  no  concern  ; 

Good-will  the  grace  of  God  doth  earn." 

And  then  a  new  thought  arose,  saying 
that  if  he  kept  bis  brooch,  his  lady 

"Will  for  thy  love  thy  Rift  hold  dear, 
And  often  on  her  neck  will  wear, 
And  oft  her  thought  will  turn  to  thee; 
While  if  she  never  should  it  see, 
Like  a  thing  lost  it  sure  will  be." 

He  knows  not  what  to  do;  he  unclasps 
and  clasps  again  the  fastening  of  his 
purse,  but  at  last  the  love  of  heaven  pre- 
vails, and  with  the  good-will  of  a  good 
heart  he  offers  through  the  preacher  to 
the  sweet  Mary  of  Grace  his  brooch  of 
gold,  that  was  all  his  goods  and  his  trea- 
sure. Then  he  left  Soissons,  and  went 
on  his  way  toward  the  sea.  At  night  he 
finds  lodging  in  a  solitary  grange,  and 
wearied  with  travel,  soon  falls  asleep  on 
the  straw.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he 
is  awakened  by  a  brilliant  light,  and  sees 
three  fair  women,  richly  apparelled,  stand- 
ing before  him.  The  chief  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  them  addresses  him  with  sweet 
words,  saying:  "Dear  friend,  I  am  Mary, 
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the  Virgin  Mother  of  God.  whose  love  after  visiting  his  relations,  retired  to  a 

thou  hast  preferred  to  the  love  of  the  oth-  solitary  island,  where  he  led  a  life  of  pious 

er  Mary.    I  will  be  thy  friend ;  behold  the  devotion,  made  strong  by  our  Lady  against 

brooch  upon  my  neck  that  thou  gavest  me  the  evils  of  this  world.   When  Kinjr  Rich- 

at  the  altar  of  Soissons."    Then  she  gave  ard  of  England  heard  of  this  miracle, 

her  blessing  to  the  clerk  and  disappeared,  though  he  was  at  war  with  King  Philip 

He  returned  safely  to  his  own  land,  and,  of  France,  he  sent  word  to  the  clergy  of 
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Chartres  that  they  might  preach  through 
his  lands  at  their  will;  and  the  King  him- 
self told  the  story  of  the  miracle  to  his 
cousin  Alice,  Countess  of  Blois,  and  she 
told  it  again,  so  that  being  often  repeated, 
it  came  to  be  known  in  the  good  city  of 
Chartres. 

Favored  thus  by  repeated  evidences  of 
divine  grace,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
new  cathedral  rose  rapidly  from  the  old 
foundation.  Its  plan  was  in  some  mea- 
sure determined  by  the  fact  that  the  flames 
had  left  uninjured  the  three  doors  of  the 
western  front,  with  their  beautiful  statues, 
as  well  as  great  part  of  the  two  noble 
towers  by  which  they  were  flanked,  and 
which,  being  set  in  advance  of  the  closing 
wall  of  the  nave,  formed  the  sides  of  the 
porch  of  the  ancient  church.  The  crypt 
under  the  choir  had  also,  as  we  have  seen, 
escaped  destruction.  The  designer  of  the 
new  building  wisely  resolved  to  preserve 
these  portions  of  the  old  edifice,  though 
they  imposed  limitations  upon  the  free- 
dom of  his  plan.  In  order  to  increase 
the  length  of  the  nave  he  gained  two  bays 
by  suppressing  the  porch,  and  by  bringing 
forward  the  old  doors  to  a  new  facade 
built  in  line  with  the  western  front  of  the 
towers.  The  breadth  of  the  choir  was 
increased  by  a  second  aisle,  and  its  length 
by  a  semicircle  of  apsidal  chapels  that  add- 
ed gi'eatly  to  its  beauty.  In  plan  and  in 
construction  the  new  work  shows  the 
magnificent  advance  which  the  art  of 
architecture  had  made  during  the  fifty 
years  since  the  building  of  Suger's  church 
at  St.  Denis.  There  is  scarcely  a  trace  of 
the  old  style.  It  all  belongs  to  the  new. 
Alike  in  poetic  conception  and  in  intelli- 
gence of  construction  it  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  monuments  of  Gothic  art.  The 
cathedral  of  Amiens  indeed  surpasses  it 
in  the  completeness  with  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  of  the  pointed  arch  and 
ribbed  vault  have  shaped  and  controlled 
every  portion  of  the  construction ;  but 
Chartres  has  its  points  of  superiority;  and 
these  two,  with  the  cathedrals  of  Paris 
and  of  Reims,  form  a  group  unrivalled  in 
the  world  of  mastei'pieces  of  creative  im- 
agination in  stone. 

Chartres  is  the  most  solidly  built  of 
these  great  cathedrals,  and  owing  to  the 
rapidity  of  its  erection,  it  is  the  most  uni- 
form of  them  in  construction.  It  was 
essentially  complete  in  1220;  before  1250 
it  was  enriched  by  the  windows  that  are 
still  its  glory,  and  by  the  porches  of  its 


transepts  peopled  with  statues;  in  1260  it 
was  dedicated,  and  it  is  reported  that  St. 
Louis,  whose  presence  was  in  itself  a  con- 
secration, took  part  in  the  ceremony. 

The  vast  size  and  the  lateral  extension 
of  the  choir  at  Chartres  were  admirably 
fitted  for  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the 
daily  ritual  which,  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
aginative and  intellectual  activity  of  the 
period,  had  become  more  stately  and  im- 
pressive than  ever  before.  Everything 
within  the  church  was  intended  to  exalt 
the  spirit  of  devotion,  and  to  deepen  the 
sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the  service,  in 
which  the  worshipper  took  part  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  church  universal  which  in- 
cluded the  triumphant  hosts  of  heaven  as 
well  as  the  militant  hosts  of  earth.  All 
the  arts  of  expression  contributed  to  the 
joint  work  in  which  the  powers  of  each 
were  enhanced  by  their  combination  with 
the  others,  and  by  their  mutual  interde- 
pendence. In  the  noble  Gothic  art  of 
this  time,  painting  and  sculpture  serve 
not  as  ornamental  appendages,  but  take 
their  place  as  essential  elements  of  the 
whole  work,  with  the  double  function  of 
recording  the  religious  history  and  life  of 
man,  and  of  giving  a  thousand  living  il- 
lustrations in  the  figure  of  angel  or  saint, 
apostle,  martyr,  virgin,  hero,  of  that  faith 
and  sentiment  of  which  the  edifice  in  its 
complex  unity  was  the  visible  expression. 
This  perfect  union  of  the  arts,  while  each 
preserved  its  own  fullest  energy  and  free- 
dom, is  the  most  specific  and  absolute  dis- 
tinction of  the  highest  creations  of  Gothic 
architecture.  In  no  other  style,  at  no 
other  period,  in  no  other  land,  has  it  been 
attained  in  like  degree  to  that  in  which  it 
is  displayed  at  Chartres  and  the  other  con- 
temporary cathedrals  of  France. 

In  the  measureless  expanse  of  pictorial 
representation  on  the  painted  glass  of  the 
spacious  windows  of  the  nave,  or  the  still 
vaster  windows  of  the  apse, through  which 
the  eastern  sun  flooded  the  choir,  and  in 
the  endless  gallery  of  sculptures  which 
occupied  every  coign  of  vantage  without 
and  within,  from  pavement  to  spire,  the 
two  unbounded  realms  of  belief  and  of 
knowledge  were  included  ;  and  the  scheme 
of  life,  here  and  hereafter,  such  as  the 
Church  held  it  to  be,  was  set  before  the 
eyes  of  the  worshippers  for  their  delight, 
for  their  instruction,  and  for  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  dull  intelligence  and  the  cold 
heai't. 

The  crowd  of  pictured  and  sculptured 
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forms  rivalled  in  numbers  the  crowd  of 
living  worshippers  that  assembled  from 
day  to  day  within  and  around  the  church. 
Not  less  than  nine  thousand  figures,  paint- 
ed or  carved,  adorn  the  cathedral,  arranged 
in  such  order  that  the  history  of  the  world 
from  the  creation  to  the  last  judgment  is 
displayed  to  the  beholder  in  representa- 
tions of  the  great  themes  of  religious  in- 
terest, and  in  an  unending  defile  of  the 
patriarchs,  judges,  kings,  and  prophets  of 
the  old  dispensation,  and  of  the  Virgin 
and  her  Divine  Son,  the  apostles,  the  mar- 
tyrs, the  confessors  and  saints  of  the  new. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  church  is  the  last 
judgment;  in  the  depth  of  the  apse  is 
Mary  holding  the  Child  Jesus  in  her  arms ; 
from  west  to  east,  along  the  northern  side, 
the  figures  are  mainly  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  along  thesouthern  side  mainly  from 
the  New.  It  was  truly  said  in  older  days, 
pict  i tree  ecclesiarum  libri  stint  laicorum. 
The  change  in  the  relation  of  painting 
and  sculpture  to  the  popular  life  and  ed- 
ucation is  one  of  the  chief  differences  be- 
tween mediaeval  and  modern  civilization. 


The  story  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres 
does  not  end  with  its  dedication  in  1260. 
But  at  this  time  the  great  mediae val  period 
of  creative  energy  was  coming  to  its  close. 
The  tide  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  emo- 
tion, which  had  risen  so  high  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  was  gradually  running  out. 
Gothic  architecture  had  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  achievement,  and  had  already  en- 
tered on  its  inevitable  decline.  But  never 
have  the  faith  and  aspirations  of  men  been 
more  nobly  realized  in  expression  than  in 
the  cathedrals  of  France.  They  embody 
in  forms  of  perennial  beauty  and  endur- 
ing appeal  to  the  imagination  so  much  of 
the  deepest  sentiment  of  mankind  that 
the  words  with  which  the  service  of  the 
dedication  began  may  still  be  appropri- 
ately repeated  by  every  worshipper  within 
the  walls:  Vidi  civitatem  sanctam  Jeru- 
salem novam  descendentem  de  coelo  a  Deo, 
paratetm,  sicut  sponsam  ornatam  viro 
suo.  "I  saw  the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem, 
coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven, 
prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  hus- 
band." 


(EMtor's  Cast]  Clink 


THE  traveller  in  western  Massachusetts, 
reaching  some  quiet  village  upon  the 
hills,  which  seems  to  him  singularly  lone- 
ly and  remote,  often  finds  some  little  in- 
cident in  its  annals  which  connects  it  with 
the  great  world.  Coming  to  Goshen,  a 
solitary  little  town  wholly  unknown  to 
mosl  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  he 
is  conscious  of  the  height,  of  the  purity 
of  the  air,  and  the  peaceful ness  of  the 
wooded  landscape,  and  far  below,  toward 
the  east,  he  sees  the  undulating  line  of 
Holyoke.  and  on  some  fortunate  day  may 
catch  the  gleam  of  the  placid  Connecti- 
cut winding  through  broad  meadows  and 
between  Tom  and  Holyoke  to  the  Sound. 

The  little  town  itself  is  a  grassy  street, 
with  a  meeting-house  and  a  hotel,  which 
has  a  desolate  air  of  mistaken  enterprise 
declining  into  disappointment,  with  long 
anticipation  of  a  crowd  of  summer  pil- 
grims, who  might  well  turn  their  steps 
hither,  but  who  have  never  come.  Be- 
yond the  village  street  upon  the  same 
plateau  is  the  great  Goshen  reservoir, 
which  lies  hushed  in  grim  repose  over 
the  town  of  Williamsburg,  a  few  miles 
below,  the  town  which  was  overwhelmed 
some  years  ago  by  the  bursting  of  the  Mill 
River  dam.  Such  events  are  the  tragedies 
of  the  hills,  which  become  traditions  told 
in  the  village  store,  and  investing  with 
dignity,  as  the  years  pass,  the  villagers 
who  recall  the  direful  day. 

Among  the  traditions  of  Goshen  is  that 
of  the  passage  of  some  of  the  soldiers  of 
Burgoyne  on  their  march  from  Saratoga 
to  Cambridge.  When  the  brilliant  Brit- 
ish general  swept  down  Lake  Champlain 
to  the  Hudson,  capturing  Ticonderoga  as 
he  came,  it  was  feared  in  these  hills  that 
he  would  march  triumphantly  from  Al- 
bany to  Boston.  There  was  a  general 
rally  of  all  able-bodied  men  to  the  res- 
cue ;  and  as  they  marched  away  from 
their  fields  ripe  for  the  harvest  the  pros- 
pect was  dismal,  until  the  able-bodied  wo- 
men marched  into  the  fields  and  gathered 
and  housed  the  crops.  The  British  in- 
vaders reached  Goshen,  indeed,  on  their 
march  from  Albany  to  Boston,  but  only 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

All  this  peaceful  neighborhood  was 
originally  granted  by  the  State  to  the 
heirs  of  soldiers  in  the  early  New  Eng- 
land wars.  Goshen  and  its  neighbor  Ches- 
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terfield,  another  city  set  upon  a  hill  six 
or  seven  miles  to  the  south,  were  grants 
to  the  descendants  of  soldiers  in  the  Nar- 
ragansett  expedition  of  King  Philip's  war. 
From  Goshen  the  Chesterfield  meeting- 
house can  be  seen  against  the  southern 
horizon,  and  the  road  lies  through  high 
pastures  and  lonely  farms  to  the  pleasant 
town.  When  you  climb  its  hill  and  look 
around,  you  see  a  cluster  of  hospitable 
houses,  around  which  the  neatly  kept 
grounds  give  an  air  of  refinement  to  the 
whole  village,  which  is  steeped  in  rural 
tranquillity. 

The  broad  hills  slope  westward  toward 
the  valley  of  the  West  field,  and  beyond 
lie  the  shaggy  sides  of  the  Cummington 
range.  Chesterfield  has  its  special  tradi- 
tion of  Lafayette  passing  the  night  in  its 
old  tavern,  on  his  way  from  Albany  to 
Boston,  in  1824.  It  is  a  characteristic 
representative  of  the  hill  towns,  so  still 
that  the  air  seems  drowsy  as  in  Rip  Van 
Winkle's  village.  But  such  tranquil 
towns,  in  which  a  moving  figure  is  half 
spectral  and  almost  a  surprise,  were  the 
beginnings  of  the  nation.  From  these  se- 
questered springs  the  mighty  river  flows. 

Chesterfield  has  not  half  the  population 
that  it  counted  seventy  years  ago.  The 
whole  town  now  reports  scarcely  seven 
hundred  persons.  Yet,  with  all  the  old 
spirit,  it  invited  its  neighbors  in  Hamp- 
shire County  to  come  and  dine  on  one  of 
the  loveliest  of  summer  days  this  year. 
It  was  the  annual  festival  of  the  Hill-side 
Agricultural  Society,  and  fully  a  thou- 
sand people  filled  the  friendly  town.  The 
feast  was  spread  upon  tables  on  a  green 
space  beside  the  old  house  in  which  La- 
fayette slept,  and  under  a  bower  of  leafy 
white  birch  boughs.  The  magnates  of 
the  county  were  all  present,  and  it  was 
whispered  privately  that  there  were  pri- 
vate whisperings  among  eminent  politi- 
cians, who,  however,  with  the  non-politi- 
cal, or  the  political  of  the  wrong  side, 
talked  cheerfully  of  the  charming  day 
and  the  promising  crops.  Politics  is  the 
breath  of  our  patriotic  nostrils,  and  it  was 
a  stimulating  thought  that  while  we  were 
1  isten  i u  g  to  th e  h  u  m oro  u  s  but  w  el  1  -  mer i  ted 
praises  of  Strawberry  Hill  pork,  some  of 
our  bland  companions  were  saving  their 
bacon  in  other  ways ;  and  while  we  dream- 
ed of  crisp  sausages  and  savory  ham,  were 
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contriving  Senators  and  Councillors,  and 
even  a  Governor  himself. 

The  simple  courtesy  and  universal  intel- 
ligence were  of  the  old  New  England,  nor 
less  so  the  composure  and  ease  with  which 
speaker  after  speaker  mounted  the  bench 
on  which  he  s:it.  and  in  what  he  said,  and 
the  way  in  which  lie  said  it,  showed  that 
he  was  a  graduate  of  the  town  meeting. 
The  pastor  of  Goshen,  asked  to  speak  of 
some  of  the  more  noted  citizens  of  the 
neighboring  towns,  might  well  have  oc- 
cupied with  so  fruit  ful  a  text  all  the  hours 
until  sunset.  But  with  exemplary  discre- 
tion he  mentioned  hut  a  few,  and  among 
them  some  that  surprised  a  New-Yorker, 
who  had  not  known,  hut,  might  have 
guessed,  that  Gideon  Lee,  former  Mayor 
of  the  city,  and  Luther  Bradish,  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  the  State,  came  from  the 
little  town  upon  the  Cummington  hills 
opposite,  where  Bryant  studied  law. 

The  whole  region  hefore  us,  indeed, 
was  especially  Bryant's.  Upon  the  slope 
yonder  he  was  born,  and  we  could  see  the 
house  in  which  asaboy  he  lived.  "Thana- 
topsis"  was  the  hymn  of  his  meditations 
among  those  solitary  woods.  There,  upon 
the  nearer  hill,  high  over  Plainfield,  where 
he  wrote  the  poem  the  "Water-fowl,"  foi*- 
ever  floating  in  the  twilight  heavens— 

"Far  through  their  rosy  depths  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way." 

We  were  looking  upon  the  cradle  of 
American  literature.  Here  its  first  en- 
during poem  was  written.  The  poet  him- 
self never  escaped  the  spell  of  the  hills. 
The  child  was  father  of  the  man.  Bry- 
:int  in  the  city  was  always  the  grave  and 
unchanged  genius  of  New  England.  The 
city  did  not  wear  off  the  rusticity  of  his 
manner.  His  air  was  reserved  and  re- 
mote, and  he  was  still  wrapped  in  the  se- 
clusion of  the  hills.  If  is  in  such  scenes 
and  among  such  people  on  such  a  day 
that  the  power  of  these  hills  and  their 
influence  upon  our  national  life  and  lit- 
erature are  perceived. 

These  hidden  springs  have  overflowed 
the  prairies  of  the  West;  and  how  much 
of  the  wealth  and  prosperity,  the  energy, 
industry,  and  enlightenment  of  New  York 
have  trickled  down  from  them,  you  may 
hear,  if  you  doubt,  every  year  on  Fore- 
fathers* Day  at.  the  New  England  dinner 
in  New  Amsterdam.  As  there  is  alto- 
gether too  much  glory  to  he  adequately 
celebrated  in  one  day,  another  has  been 


added,  to  accommodate  the  Yankee  city  of 
Brooklyn,  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
sons  of  New  England  if  on  those  two  days 
the  whole  continent  does  not  hear  the  me- 
lodious thunder  of  their  eloquence  pro- 
claiming that  New  England  always  led, 
is  leading  still,  and  will  lead  forever,  the 
triumphal  procession  of  American  prog- 
ress. 

Supported  by  such  a  history  it  is  a  nat- 
ural boast.  There  is,  however,  one  inex- 
orable condition.  To  do  what  New  Eng- 
land has  done,  New  England  must  be  what 
she  has  been. 


There  is  nothing  more  delightful  than 
the  gravity  with  which  the  game  of  New- 
port is  played.  To  assist  at  one  of  the 
solemn  "functions"  like  a  coach  parade 
is  not  unlike  attendance  upon  a  function 
of  the  ancient  Church  in  Rome.  On  a  true 
Newport  afternoon,  as  soft  and  sweet  and 
luminous  an  air  as  can  be  breathed,  New- 
port, in  every  kind  of  stately  and  comfort- 
able and  light  and  graceful  carriage,  with 
the  finest  horses  and  the  most  loftily 
disdainful  of  coachmen,  proceeds  down 
the  avenue  to  behold  the  stately  procession 
along  the  ocean  drive. 

Of  its  kind  there  is  no  more  beautiful 
drive  in  the  world.  The.  shore  winds 
among  rocks  which  are  massed,  a  shrewd- 
eyed  traveller  said,  as  on  the  shores  of 
Greece.  The  bold  character  of  the  coast 
of  Rhode  Island  and  its  picturesque  effects 
are  wholly  unknown  upon  its  neighbor 
Long  Island.  The  endless  reach  of  sand 
and  the  monotony  of  the  vast  level  land 
on  Long  Island  have  a  certain  vague 
charm  as  of  a  sea-shore  becoming  or  about 
to  become  picturesque.  But  that  point  is 
fully  reached  by  its  northern  neighbors  of 
the  New  England  coast,  and  the  ocean 
drive  in  Newport  is  in  itself  incompara- 
ble. 

For  its  company  on  the  day  of  a  great 
social  function  it  is  quite  as  incomparable. 
Hyde  Park,  the  Bois,  the  Cascine,  the 
Prater,  show  no  such  sumptuous  display. 
If  the  street  boy  were  a  philosopher,  he 
would  say,  probably,  as  he  watched  the 
spectacle,  "My  eyes!  money  plays  here 
for  all  it  is  worth."  The  American  street 
boy  of  every  degree  is  not  supposed  to 
need  any  st  ronger  impression  of  the  value 
of  money  than  he  already  possesses.  But 
Newport  is  the  great  school  for  that  in- 
struction, and  it  is  open  free  to  the  whole 
world.    Money  elsewhere  has  the  same 
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instincts  and  desires.  But  in  a  city,  in 
winter,  its  sports  and  effects,  however 
splendid,  are  divided  and  hidden.  In 
summer  Newport  they  are  concentrated 
under  most  fortunate  conditions,  and  pro- 
ceed in  the  open  air. 

It  is  all  the  more  striking  because  mon- 
ey has  built  its  summer  city  close  by  and 
just  above  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  his 
toric  of  our  cities.  It  has  improvised  its 
magnificence  and  mad  profusion  upon 
the  outskirtsof  simplicity  and  moderation. 
But  that  simplicity  and  moderation  are 
observant,  for  all  their  plainness.  When 
they  were  asked  what  effect  the  new  town 
produced  upon  the  old,  whether  the  rol- 
licking city  on  the  hill  harmed  or  helped 
the  plodding  seaport,  they  answered  :  "'Un- 
til Croesus  and  Midas  came,  it  was  bene- 
ficial.    But  they  have  ruined  Newport." 

Perhaps  not,  however.  The  Newport 
on  the  hill  of  to-day  is  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  the  earlier  summer  retreat. 
That  was  a  group  of  the  select  who  came 
to  Newport  to  enjoy  themselves  for  the 
summer.  They  were  well-to-do.  some  of 
them.  But  not  many  dwelt  in  cottages. 
The  multitude  lived  in  hotels.  They 
danced,  they  dined,  they  drove,  they 
sauntered.  It  was  the  green  tree.  It 
was  less  money  enjoying  itself  as  more 
money  enjoys  itself  now.  The  gossip,  the 
flirting,  the  display  were  not  of  another 
kind,  they  were  the  same  as  to-day,  but 
the  scale  was  more  limited.  Mrs.  Can- 
dour, Mrs.  Malaprop.  Sir  Benjamin  Back- 
bite, and  the  brothers  Surface  were  al- 
ready there.  The  standards  of  conduct, 
the  ideals  of  honor,  were  not  essentially 
different. 

A  generation  ago  Sir  Benjamin  bowed 
and  danced  and  supped  at  Mrs.  Malaprop's 
ball  with  all  the  gay  world  of  that  time, 
which  is  now  in  wigs,  caps,  turbans,  or 
heaven ;  and  the  next  day. dining  with  Mrs. 
Candour,  Sir  Benjamin  told,  with  infinite 
relish  and  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
table,  the  story  of  his  hostess's  verbal 
trips  and  stumbles.  It  did  not  seem  to 
be  conduct  essentially  base,  because  this 
sparkling  summer  realm  by  the  sea  is  like 
Charles  Lamb's  conception  of  the  artificial 
comedy  of  the  eighteenth  century:  ''I  con- 
fess, for  myself,  that  with  no  great  delin- 
quencies to  answer  for.  I  am  glad  for  a 
season  to  take  an  airing  beyond  the  dio- 
cese of  the  strict  conscience — not  to  live 
always  in  the  precincts  of  the  law  courts 
— but  now  and  then,  for  a  dream-while  or 


so,  to  imagine  a  world  with  no  meddling 
restrictions,  to  get  into  recesses  whither 
the  hunter  cannot  follow  me — 

'secret  shades 
Of  wooded  Ida's  inmost  grove, 
Wliiie  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove.' " 

To  take  permanent  lodgings  beyond  the 
diocese  of  the  strict  conscience,  however,  is 
a  critical  enterprise.  If  you  take  a  house 
in  Capua,  you  must  needs  breathe  the 
Capuau  air.  The  magnetic  rock  in  Sind- 
bad's  story  drew  out  the  nails  of  the  ships 
that  ventured  too  near.  Old  Mithridates 
fed  on  poisons  until  they  "became  a  kind 
of  nutriment."  as  Dr.  Rappaccini  fed  his 
daughter,  until,  too  late,  he  discovered  that 
she  was  doomed.  The  graybeards  who 
drive  out  to  see  the  coach  parade,  and 
recall  the  clays,  before  the  ocean  drive, 
when  the  rocks  beyond  Lily  Pond  were  a 
glimmering  land  of  Beulah,  may  prattle 
of  the  golden  age  of  Newport  as  of  a  hap- 
py past  in  which  the  graybeards  were  born. 
But  will  they  seriously  contend  that  the 
age  of  Croesus  and  Midas  is  not  the  golden 
age  of  Newport  ? 

While  they  are  gossiping,  the  coaches 
approach.  They  have  been  through  the 
town,  and  are  driving  out  by  the  Fort 
road;  and  as  they  appear,  the  vast  throng 
of  carriages  which  have  driven  out  to 
meet  them  pull  to  the  side  of  the  road  to 
allow  a  free  course.  A  multitude  of  spec- 
tators awaiting  a  festal  procession,  which 
at  last  is  coming,  naturally  suggests  ap- 
plause. But  there  is  profound  silence. 
There  is  no  cheer  for  every  spectator  to 
catch  up  and  pass  on.  The  first  coach  is 
at  hand,  and  gravely  passes  at  a  deliberate 
pace,  and  the  great  world  in  carriages 
gravely  looks  on.  The  second  coach  de- 
liberately follows,  and  is  surveyed  with 
equal  gravity.  The  next  perhaps  will 
strike  a  spark  of  applause.  But  the  next 
passes  deliberately  amid  a  silence  pro- 
found. One  friend,  perhaps,  in  the  stately 
procession  gravely  nods  to  another  grave- 
ly gazing  from  a  carriage.  The  "  func- 
tion "  proceeds.  Far  out  at  sea  the  white 
sails  flash,  and  the  summer  surf  breaks 
gently  along  the  shore.  Every  coach 
rolls  slowly  by.  The  moment  for  cheer- 
ing has  not  yet  arrived.  Indeed,  it  does 
not  arrive  before  the  pageant  has  passed, 
and  the  reviewing  carriages  are  turning 
and  following  on  in  its  wake.  It  is  truly 
a  solemn  function.  Graybeard  recalls 
nothing  like  it  for  multitude  and  display 
in  the  old  drives  on  "beach  days"  along 
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the  heaeh  in  what  he  calls  the  golden  age. 
But  does  he  doubt  that  old  Newport  would 
have  done  it  gladly  if  it  could  have  done  it  ? 

[f  the  ghost  of  Heliogabalus  haunts  the 
villa'd  shore,  it  is  with  no  hope  of  re- 
suming the  imperial  crown.  His  court 
merely  makes  a  pretty  summer  spectacle 
when  the  opera  ends.  The  coach  and  the 
stalely  equipage  and  the  Hashing  splendor 
of  busy  idleness  are  the  pageant  which  is 
kindly  displayed  gratis  for  the  passengers 
in  the  omnibus,  for  the  pedestrians  and 
the  nurses.  They  sit  and  stroll  and  stare 
at  their  ease  while  the  gay  play  proceeds 
before  their  eyes.  Nowhere  more  con- 
stantly than  in  the  summer  Newport  does 
the  remark  of  the  little  child  watching  the 
march  of  the  soldiers  recur — "Mamma, 
how  good  they  are  to  make  such  a  show!" 

The  tirst  sign  of  mental  disturbance  in 
the  famous  case  of  the  Reverend  Adam 
Bang,  D.D.,  was  the  announcement  of  his 
text  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  good 
man  arose  in  his  pulpit,  and  looking  be- 
nevolently at  the  congregation,  which  was 
always  large;  upon  that  day,  because  Dr. 
Bang  was  sure  to  suggest  a  cause  for 
thankfulness  which  had  occurred  to  no 
one  else,  he  said,  "Dear  brethren,  my  text 
this  morning  will  be  found  in  Whitting- 
ton  and  his  Cat." 

There  was  a  general  movement  of  sur- 
prise and  apprehension.  The  ladies  were 
in  tears  for  the  lamented  wits  of  the  good 
pastor.  Undoubtedly  he  was  eccentric. 
But  this  outburst  seemed  to  imply  that  ec- 
centricity was  merged  in  something  more 
distressing.  It  was  a  rural  congregation 
to  which  he  ministered,  and,  like  many 
pastors  of  long  command  in  one  parish, 
he  hail  acquired  a  kind  of  papal  authority 
which  emphasized  and  encouraged  his  hu- 
mor, and  led  him  on  this  occasion  to 
personify  the  countryman  as  Whitting- 
ton,  because,  as  he  said,  it  is  the  country- 
man who  really  renews  the  city,  and  all 
urbanity  was  latent  in  Sir  Richard  while 
he  was  still  a  farmer's  boy.  But  while  Dr. 
Bang's  people  were  not  easily  surprised, 
they  were  plainly  alarmed  when  he  gave 
out  this  extraordinary  text,  and  the  dea- 
cons exchanged  glances,  as  if  inquiring 
wln  ther  they  should  not  proceed  at  once 
to  extreme  measures,  and  conduct  the 
minister  to  his  sick-chamber. 

The  course  which  they  adopted  is  not 
known,  and  all  reports  of  the  sermon  that 
Dr.  Bang  preached  from  that  text,  if  in- 


deed he  preached  at  all,  are  lost.  But, 
however  painful  the  incident  may  have 
been  to  that  respectable  parish,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  text  which  in  another  place  and 
upon  another  occasion — say  in  an  Easy 
Chair  and  at  the  present  time — might  well 
be  imp  roved.  For  it  was  only  recently 
that  the  Easy  Chair  saw  a  statement  of 
the  enormous  contrast  between  the  popu- 
lation of  the  cities  in  this  country  now 
and  a  hundred  years  ago.  At  that  time 
even  Newport,  of  which  we  were  just 
speaking,  had  a  larger  commerce  than 
New  York,  and  there  was  no  very  large 
city  in  the  country.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
rural  and  a  homogeneous  republic. 

But  the  bells  of  London  have  always 
had  a  powerful  allurement  for  Whitting- 
ton.  They  are  the  true  sirens,  and  how 
many  hapless  victims  they  have  lured  to 
the  pitiless  rocks  of  the  city,  no  register 
— which  might  be  well  called  a  Doomsday 
Book — records.  But  the  city  spell  is  un- 
deniable, and  its  secret  is  not  altogether 
sealed.  London,  said  a  famous  man,  is 
the  centre  of  the  world.  Perhaps  we 
might  prefer  that  he  had  said  New  York. 
But  charity,  at  least,  requires  the  admis- 
sion that  something  may  be  said  for  Lon- 
don. Sometimes  a  great  city  seems  like 
the  pitiless  monster  that  came  up  out 
of  the  sea,  and  devoured  the  young  and 
pure  and  beautiful,  whom  a  resistless  fate 
caused  to  be  offered  to  his  insatiable  hun- 
ger. But  then  again  our  brave  rural  Whit- 
tington  appears  to  the  imagination  as  an 
all-conquering  Perseus,  who  baffles  and 
tames  the  monster,  and  compels  him  to 
serve  and  not  to  rule. 

All  this  is  to  say,  as  the  ingenious  read- 
er perceives,  that  it  is  the  constant  recruit- 
ing of  the  city  from  the  country  which 
aggrandizes  it  and  makes  it  the  servant 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  steady  infusion 
of  fresh  blood  that  works  the  municipal 
miracle.  There  is  always  a  tendency  of 
talent  and  conscious  capacity  toward  the 
city,  to  share  in  the  excitement  of  num- 
bers, to  compete  for  the  great  visible  prizes 
of  success,  and  to  enjoy  the  immense  in- 
tellectual and  artistic  opportunities  which 
the  city  proffers.  When  lie  called  Lon- 
don the  centre  of  the  world,  what  did  the 
famous  man  mean  ? 

He  meant  daily  intercourse  with  the 
masters  in  art  and  literature  and  science; 
the  men  whose  fame  has  already  begun, 
and  whose  names  will  make  our  time  il- 
lustrious in  history.     He  meant  access  to 
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libraries,  galleries,  museums,  to  hospitals 
where  science  does  its  utmost  to  relieve 
human  su tiering-,  to  schools  which  open 
into  all  human  knowledge.  He  meant 
the  accumulated  traditions  and  fascina- 
ting associations  of  the  history  of  our  own 
race  and  civilization,  the  great  centre  of 
associated  human  power  and  achievement. 
London  appeared  to  him  as  Naples  to  the 
fond  poet  who  gave  us  the  proverb,  ''See 
Naples  and  die."  No  fairer  sight  remains, 
he  meant,  for  human  eyes. 

It  was  the  prescience  of  all  this,  the 
forecast  by  conscious  power  of  its  own 
attainment,  which  Whittington  heard  in 
the  alluring  bells  of  London.  They  rung 
in  his  own  heart,  in  his  own  hope,"  Ring 
out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new!"  He  was 
himself  the  new,  and  all  the  future  lay 
in  his  breast.  That  is  the  fact  which  we 
are  apt  to  forget.  The  city  bells  ring-  to 
a  thousand  country  boys  to  turn  again, 
and  not  one  of  them  is  Whittington.  The 
traveller  finds  what  he  brings,  and  he 
brings  only  what  he  is.  The  donkey  trots 
gayly  to  town,  but  he  ends  as  a  sorry 
drudge,  not  as  Eclipse.  The  city  cannot 
make  a  donkey  a  race-horse.  It  is  not  an 
enchanted  Bethesda  pool  to  transform  a 
goose  into  a  swan,  nor  is  the  crow  a  night- 
ingale because  he  flits  in  city  air.  The 
country  Whittington  does  not  become 
Lord  Mayor  because  he  goes  to  the  city, 
but  because  he  carries  the  qualities  of 
Lord  Mayor  under  his  jacket. 

The  country  need  not  be  bullied  by 
the  city.  If  the  countryman  is  at  some 
disadvantage  in  town,  the  citizen  is  very 
apt.  as  Sir  Boyle  Roche  would  say,  to  be 
at  sea  in  the  country.  The  great  multi- 
tude of  people  in  the  city  work  harder 
than  in  the  country,  and  under  less  plea- 
sant conditions.  They  are  surrounded 
by  great  opportunities,  but  they  are  too 
busy  to  make  much  use  of  them,  even  if 
they  wished  to  use  them.  If  you  have 
no  talent  for  song,  all  the  operas  in  town 
will  not  teach  you  to  sing.  If  Whitting- 
ton had  not  found  the  city  bells  resist- 
lessly  persuasive,  he  would  have  returned 
and  lived  his  contented  and  happy  coun- 
try life.  But  when  the  hesitating  Whit- 
tington hears  those  bells,  his  decision  is 
momentous,  because  it  is  not  easy  to 
know  whether  it  is  his  fancy  or  his  fate 
that  calls. 

If  he  remains,  sure  that  the  song  he 
hears  is  only  the  song  of  the  siren,  he 
need  not  regret  his  choice.    One  of  the 


most  tender  and  pathetic,  poems  in  ''  In 
Memoriam"  is  that  which  imagines  the 
behoved  and  immortal  Arthur  looking 
back : 

"  Dost  thou  look  back  on  what  hath  been, 
As  some  divinely  gifted  man, 
Whose  life  in  low  estate  began, 
And  on  a  simple  village  green  ?" 

He  goes,  and  lives  to  mould  a  state's  de- 
crees and  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne, 
but  still  feels, 

"  When  all  his  active  powers  are  still, 

A  distant  clearness  in  the  hill, 
A  secret  sweetness  in  the  stream." 

It  is  a  tradition  in  Dr.  Adam  Bang's 
parish  that  he  said  of  the  Whittingtons 
who  staid  at  home  that  they  were  as 
happy  as  those  who  go  to  the  city.  "  And 
if  I  should  speak  all  my  mind."  he  is  said 
to  have  said,  "I  should  say  that  they  were 
happier."  The  good  pastor  insisted  that 
the  mute  Miltons  and  guiltless  Crornwells 
whom  the  poet  lamented  in  his  elegy  only 
attested  the  richness  of  the  country.  They 
were  not  unhappy  because  they  were  mute 
as  Miltons,  for  they  were  mute  in  no  other 
way,  and  lent  to  tlu»  village1  life  the  un- 
conscious charm  of  fine  feeling  and  gen- 
erous action.  Moreover,  in  the  village 
the  hands  that  might  have  swayed  the 
rod  of  empire  swayed  the  local  sceptre, 
and  it  was  never  demonstrated  that  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  however  shrewd  at 
Quarter  Sessions,  would  have  adorned  the 
woolsack. 

Dr.  Bang  used  to  say  that  life  in  the 
country  was  so  placid  and  pleasant  that 
countrymen  did  not  improve  their  oppor- 
tunities. "When  you  are  not  at  work, 
brethren,''  he  said,  in  one  of  his  best  ser- 
mons, "you  are  eating,  or  drinking,  or 
sleeping,  or  idling,  or  chewing  the  cud  of 
tobacco,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field."  "  Al- 
though," he  hastily  added,  perceiving  his 
blunder,  and  improving  his  chance  at 
Deacon  Giles,  "far  be  it  from  me  to  ma- 
lign our  innocent  friends  the  cows  and 
oxen  by  supposing  that  they  would  chew 
the  filthy  weed."  The  doctor  always  in- 
sisted that  farmers,  although  they  had 
not  time  to  study,  had  plenty  of  time  to 
read  the  best  books  in  the  world.  There 
are  not  many  such  books,  he  said,  and 
they  are  the  best  because  they  can  be 
read  over  and  over,  and  give  something 
fresh  and  sweet  with  every  reading.  "  The 
best  literature,"  he  once  said— and  all  the 
boys  in  the  meeting-house  suddenly  at- 
tended to  the  sermon — "  is  like  a  magical 
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orange,  which  has  always  another  and 
sweeter  drop  to  reward  faithful  squeez- 
ing." 

The  Whittingtons  who  do  not  go  to 
London,  but  stay  at  home,  are  also  bene- 
factors, and  not  altogether  in  the  same 
way  with  those  who  serve  by  standing 
and  waiting.  They  do  not  slouch  and 
run  down  at  the  heel  because  they  live 
in  the  country  ;  they  know  that  good  hab- 
its can  be  cultivated  as  well,  and  even  as 
easily,  as  bad  habits.  They  know  that 
every  pleasure  has  its  price.  If  Master 
Ichabod  Crane  brandishes  his  birch  to  help 
us  over  the  tall  words,  and  we  arrive  at 
reading  only  after  a  painful  passage,  so 
we  undergo  with  Elia  prodigious  pangs 
to  arrive  at  smoking.  But  the  home- 
staying  Whittingtons,  whether  they  smoke 


or  not.  use,  and  do  not  abuse,  the  power 
of  reading.  As  they  do  not  insist  upon 
hearing  only  ribaldry  or  profanity  mere- 
ly because  they  have  the  gift  of  hearing, 
so  they  do  not  read  poor  books,  but  the 
best  books,  because  they  have  the  gift  of 
reading.  Whittington,  who  must  hold 
the  plough  by  day,  cannot  study  Greek 
by  night.  But  he  can  read  good  books, 
and  good  books  only,  in  the  language 
that  he  understands. 

This  was  the  firm  conviction  and  the 
constant  exhortation  of  Dr.  Adam  Bang, 
and  when  in  your  travels  you  reach  the 
pleasant  village  of  Arcadia,  you  will  know 
that  you  are  there  by  a  sudden  and  de- 
lightful certainty  that  it  must  be  here 
that  Dr.  Bang  preached,  and  here,  if  any- 
where, that  Whittington  staid  at  home. 


(kite's 

I. 

HOW  a  better  fashion  can  ever  change 
for  a  worse ;  how  the  ugly  can  come 
to  be  preferred  to  the  beautiful:  in  other 
words,  how  an  art  can  decay,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  often  been  approached,  if 
not  actually  debated  in  this  place.  We 
do  not  know  that  we  expect  to  debate  it 
now:  in  the  hurry  of  month  after  month, 
wh<  n  the  toe  of  September  conies  so  near 
the  heel  of  August,  and  March  galls  the 
kibe  of  February,  the  time  never  seems  to 
arrive  when  the  Study  can  really  sweep 
and  garnish  itself,  and  quiet  down  to  a 
season  of  serene  inquiry  upon  such  a 
point.  At  best  it  appears  able  only  to 
cast  some  fitful  gleams  upon  it.  and  then 
have  its  windows  broken  by  all  the  little 
wanton  boys  of  newspaper  criticism,  who 
like  to  throw  stones  at  the  light  wherever 
they  see  it.  The  cost  the  Study  is  at  in 
the  mere  matter  of  putty  and  glass,  after 
one  of  their  outbreaks,  is  such  as  would 
discourage  a  less  virtuous  apartment;  but 
with  the  good  conscience  we  have,  and 
the  faith  we  cherish  that  these  gamins 
may  yet  grow  up  to  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, wecheerfully  pay  the  expense,  and 
trim  the  lamp  anew,  and  set  it  again 
where  those  who  care  may  come  to  it. 
If  they  are  not  a  great  many,  they  are  all 
the  closer  friends,  perhaps,  for  being  few; 
and  it  is  in  a  kind  of  familiar  intimacy 
that  we  turn  to  them  with  a  question  like 
that  we  have  suggested.     It  has  been 


coming  up  in  our  mind  lately  with  regard 
to  English  fiction  and  its  form,  or  rather 
its  formlessness.  How.  for  instance,  could 
people  who  had  once  known  the  simple 
verity,  the  refined  perfection  of  Miss 
Austen,  enjoy  anything  less  refined  and 
less  perfect? 

With  her  example  before  them,  why 
should  not  English  novelists  have  gone 
on  writing  simply,  honestly,  artistically, 
ever  after  ?  One  would  think  it  must 
have  been  impossible  for  them  to  do  other- 
wise, if  one  did  not  remember,  say,  the 
lamentable  behavior  of  the  people  who 
support  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  their  theatri- 
cality in  the  very  presence  of  his  beauti- 
ful naturalness.  It  is  very  difficult,  that 
simplicity,  and  nothing  is  so  hard  as  to  be 
honest,  as  the  reader,  if  he  has  ever  hap- 
pened to  try  it,  must  know.  "The  big 
bow-wow  I  can  do  myself,  like  any  one 
going,"  said  Scott,  but  he  owned  that  the 
exquisite  touch  of  Miss  Austen  was  denied 
him;  and  it  seems  certainly  to  have  been 
denied  in  greater  or  less  measure  to  all 
her  successors.  But  though  reading  and 
writing  come  by  nature,  as  Dogberry  just- 
ly said,  a  taste  in  them  may  be  cultivated, 
or  once  cultivated,  it  maybe  preserved; 
and  why  was  it  not  so  among  those  poor 
islanders  ?  One  does  not  ask  such  things 
in  order  to  be  at  the  pains  of  answering 
them  one's  self,  but  with  the  hope  that 
some  one  else  will  take  the  trouble  to  do 
so,  and  we  propose  to  be  rather  a  silent 
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partner  in  the  enterprise,  which  we  shall 
leave  mainly  to  Senor  Armando  Palaeio 
Valdes. 

II. 

This  delightful  author  will,  however, 
only  he  able  to  answer  our  question  in- 
directly from  the  essay  on  tietion  with 
which  he  prefaces  his  last  novel,  and  we 
shall  have  some  little  labor  in  fitting  his 
saws  to  our  instances.  It  is  an  essay 
which  we  wish  every  one  intending'  to 
read,  or  even  to  write,  a  novel,  might  ac- 
quaint himself  with;  and  we  hope  it  will 
not  be  very  long  before  we  shall  have  it 
in  English,  together  with  the  charming 
story  of  The  Sister  of  San  Sulpizio, 
which  follows  it.  In  the  mean  time  we 
must  go  to  the  Spanish  for  some  of  the 
best  and  clearest  things  which  have  been 
said  of  the  art  of  fiction  in  a  time  when 
nearly  all  who  practise  it  have  turned  to 
talk  about  it. 

Senor  Valdes  is  a  realist,  but  a  realist 
according  to  his  own  conception  of  real- 
ism ;  and  he  has  some  words  of  just  cen- 
sure for  the  French  naturalists,  whom  he 
tinds  unnecessarily,  ami  suspects  of  being 
sometimes  even  mercenarily,  nasty,  lie 
sees  the  wide  difference  that  passes  be- 
tween this  naturalism  and  the  realism  of 
the  English  and  Spanish ;  and  he  goes 
somewhat  further  than  we  should  go  in 
condemning  it.  "The  French  natural- 
ism represents  only  a  moment,  and  an  in- 
significant part  of  life.  ...  It  is  character- 
ized by  sadness  and  narrowness.  The 
prototype  of  this  literature  is  the  Mdrfame 
Bovary  of  Flaubert.  I  am  an  admirer  of 
this  novelist,  and  especially  of  this  novel; 
but  often  in  thinking  of  it  I  have  said. 
How  dreary  would  literature  be  if  it  wrere 
no  more  than  this!  There  is  something 
antipathetic  and  gloomy  and  limited  in 
it,  as  there  is  in  modern  French  life;" 
but  this  seems  to  us  exactly  the  best  pos- 
sible reason  for  its  being.  We  believe 
with  Senor  Valdes  that  "no  literature 
can  live  long  without  joy,*'  not  because  of 
its  mistaken  aesthetics,  however,  but  be- 
cause no  civilization  can  live  long  with- 
out joy.  The  expression  of  French  life 
will  change  when  French  life  changes; 
and  French  naturalism  is  better  at  its 
worst  than  French  unnaturalism  at  its 
best.  "No  one."  as  Senor  Valdes  truly 
says,  "can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  a  nat- 
uralistic book  ....  without  a  vivid  desire  to 
escape"  from  the  wretched  world  depicted 
in  it,  "  and  a  purpose,  more  or  less  vague, 


of  helping  to  better  the  lot  and  morally 
elevate  the  abject  beings  who  figure  in 
it.  Naturalistic  art,  then,  is  not  immoral 
in  itself,  for  then  it  would  not  merit  the 
name  of  art;  for  though  it  is  not  the 
business  of  art  to  preach  morality,  still  I 
think  that,  resting  on  a  divine  and  spir- 
itual principle,  like  the  idea  of  the  beau- 
tiful, it  is  perforce  moral.  I  hold  much 
more  immoral  other  books  which,  under  a 
glamour  of  something  spiritual  and  beau- 
tiful and  sublime,  portray  the  vices  in 
which  we  are  allied  to  the  beasts.  Such, 
for  example,  are  the  works  of  Octave 
Feu  i  lift.  Arsene  1  loussaye.  Georges  Oh  net. 
and  other  contemporary  novelists  much 
in  vogue  among  the  higher  classes  of  so- 
ciety." 

in. 

But  what  is  this  idea  of  the  beautiful 
which  art  rests  upon,  and  so  becomes 
moral'  "The  man  of  our  time,"  says 
Senor  Valdes,  "  wishes  to  know  every- 
thing and  enjoy  everything:  he  turns  the 
objective  of  a  powerful  equatorial  toward 
the  heavenly  spaces  where  gravitate  the 
infinitude  of  the  stars,  just  as  he  applies 
tht1  microscope  to  the  infinitude  of  the 
smallest  insects;  for  their  laws  are  identi- 
cal. His  experience,  united  with  intui- 
tion, has  convinced  him  that  in  nature 
there  is  neither  great  nor  small;  all  is 
equal.  All  is  equally  grand,  all  is  equally 
just,  all  is  equally  beautiful,  because  all  is 
equally  divine,"  as  the  Study  has  before 
now  perhaps  sufficiently  insisted.  But 
beauty,  Senor  Valdes  explains,  exists  in 
the  human  spirit,  and  is  the  beautiful 
effect  which  it  receives  from  the  true 
meaning  of  things;  it  does  not  matter 
what  the  things  are.  and  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  artist  who  feels  this  effect  to 
impart  it  to  others.  We  may  add  that, 
there  is  no  joy  in  art  except  this  percep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  things  and  its 
communication:  when  you  have  felt  it. 
and  told  it  in  a  poem,  a  symphony,  a 
novel,  a  statue,  a  picture,  an  editice,  you 
have  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  you 
were  born  an  artist. 

The  reflection  of  exterior  nature  in  the 
individual  spirit.  Senor  Valdes  believes  to 
be  the  fundamental  of  art.  "To  say, 
then,  that  the  artist  must  not  copy  but 
create  is  nonsense,  because  he  can  in  no 
wise  copy,  and  in  no  wise  create.  He  who 
sets  deliberately  about  modifying  nature, 
shows  that  he  lias  not  felt  her  beauty, 
and  therefore  cannot  make  others  feel  it. 
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The  puerile  desire  which  some  artists  with- 
out genius  manifest  to  go  about  selecting 
in  nature,  not  what  scons  to  them  beauti- 
ful, but  what  they  think  will  seem  beau- 
tiful to  others,  and  rejecting  what  may 
displease  them,  ordinarily  produces  cold 
and  insipid  works.  For,  instead  of  ex- 
ploring the  illimitable  fields  of  reality, 
they  cling  to  the  forms  invented  by  oth- 
er artists  who  have  succeeded,  and  they 
make  statues  of  statues,  poems  of  poems, 
novels  of  novels.  It  is  entirely  false  that 
the  great  romantic,  symbolic,  or  classic 
poets  modified  nature;  such  as  they  have 
expressed  her  they  felt  her;  and  in  this 
view  they  are  as  much  realists  as  our- 
selves. In  like  manner  if  in  the  realistic 
tide  that  now  hears  us  on  there  are  some 
spirits  who  feel  nature  in  another  way,  in 
the  romantic  way,  or  the  classic  way,  they 
would  not  falsify  her  in  expressing  her  so. 
Only  those  falsify  her  who,  without  feel- 
ing  classic  wise  or  romantic  wise,  set  about 
being  classic  or  romantic,  wearisomely  re- 
producing the  models  of  former  ages;  and 
equally  those  who  without  sharing  the 
sentiment  of  realism,  which  now  prevails, 
force  themselves  to  be  realists  merely  to 
follow  the  fashion." 

The  pseudo-realists,  in  fact,  are  the 
worse  offenders,  to  our  thinking,  for  they 
sin  against  the  living;  whereas  those 
who  continue  to  celebrate  the  heroic  ad- 
ventures of  Puss  in  Boots  and  the  hair- 
breadth escapes  of  Tom  Thumb,  under 
various  aliases,  only  cast  disrespect  upon 
the  immortals,  who  have  passed  beyond 
these  noises. 

IV. 

The,  ingenious  English  magazinist  who 
has  of  late  been  retroactively  fending 
the  works  of  Tolstoi  and  Dostoyevsky 
from  the  last  days  of  that  saint  of  ro- 
mance, George  Sand,  as  too  apt  to  in- 
spire melancholy  reflections  in  a  lady  of 
her  life  and  literature,  and  who  cannot 
rejoice  enough  that  her  dying  hours 
were  cheered  by  the  writings  of  that  rev- 
erend father  in  God,  Alexander  Dumas, 
pere,  would  hardly  be  pleased,  we  sup- 
pose, with  all  the  ideas  of  Sefior  Valdes 
concerning  the  novel,  its  nature,  and  its 
function,  in  modern  life.  "The  princi- 
pal cause,"  the  Spaniard  says,  "of  the 
decadence  of  contemporary  literature  is 
found,  to  my  thinking,  in  the  vice  which 
has  been  very  graphically  called  effect- 
ism,  or  the  itch  of  awaking  at  all  cost 
in  the  reader  vivid  and  violent  emotions, 


which  shall  do  credit  to  the  invention 
and  originality  of  the  writer.  This  vice 
has  its  roots  in  human  nature  itself,  and 
more  particularly  in  that  of  the  artist;  he 
has  always  something  feminine  in  him, 
which  tempts  him  to  coquet  with  the 
reader,  and  display  qualities  that  he  thinks 
will  astonish  him,  as  women  laugh  for 
no  reason,  to  show  their  teeth  when  they 
have  them  white  and  small  and  even,  or 
lift  their  dresses  to  show  their  feet  when 
there  is  no  mud  in  the  street  ....  What 
many  writers  nowadays  wish,  is  to  pro- 
duce an  effect,  grand  and  immediate,  to 
play  the  part  of  geniuses.  For  this  they 
have  learned  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
write  exaggerated  works  in  any  sort, 
since  the  vulgar  do  not  ask  that  they 
shall  be  quietly  made  to  think  and  feel, 
but  that  they  shall  be  startled;  and 
among  the  vulgar  of  course  I  include 
the  great  part  of  those  who  write  literary 
criticism,  and  who  constitute  the  worst 
vulgar,  since  they  teach  what  they  do 
not  know ....  There  are  many  persons 
who  suppose  that  the  highest  proof  an 
artist  can  give  of  his  fantasy  is  the  in- 
vention of  a  complicated  plot,  spiced  with 
perils,  surprises,  and  suspenses;  and  that 
anything  else  is  the  sign  of  a  poor  and 
tepid  imagination.  And  not  only  people 
who  seem  cultivated,  but  are  not  so,  sup- 
pose this,  but  there  are  sensible  persons, 
and  even  sagacious  and  intelligent  crit- 
ics, who  sometimes  allow  themselves  to 
be  hoodwinked  by  the  dramatic  mystery 
and  the  surprising  and  fantastic  scenes  of 
a  novel.  They  own  it  is  all  false;  but 
they  admire  the  imagination,  what  they 
call  the  'power'  of  the  author.  Very 
well;  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  the  'pow- 
er' to  dazzle  with  strange  incidents,  to 
entertain  with  complicated  plots  and  im- 
possible characters,  now  belongs  to  some 
hundreds  of  writers  in  Europe;  while 
there  are  not  much  above  a  dozen  who 
know  how  to  interest  with  the  ordinary 
events  of  life,  and  with  the  portrayal  of 
characters  truly  human.  If  the  former 
is  a  talent,  it  must  be  owned  that  it  is 
much  commoner  than  the  latter.  ...  If 
we  are  to  rate  novelists  according  to  their 
fecundity,  or  the  riches  of  their  inven- 
tion, we  must  put  Alexander  Dumas  above 
Cervantes,"  says  Senor  Valdes;  but  we 
must  never  forget  that  Dumas  brought 
distraction  if  not  peace  to  the  death-bed 
of  a  woman  who  would  probably  have 
been  unpleasantly  agitated  by  those  Rus- 
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sian  authors  who  arc  apt.  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination  through  the  conscience. 

"Cervantes,"  Senor  Valdes  goes  on  to 
say.  "wrote  a  novel  with  the  simplest 
plot,  without,  belying  much  or  little  the 
natural  and  logical  course  of  events.  This 
novel,  which  was  called  Don  Quixote,  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  work  of  human  wit. 
Very  well,  the  same  Cervantes,  mischiev- 
ously influenced  afterward  by  the  ideas 
of  the  vulgar,  who  were  then  what  they 
are  now  and  always  will  be,  attempted 
to  please  them  by  a  work  giving  a  lively 
proof  of  his  inventive  talent,  and  wrote 
the  Persiles  and  Sigismunda,  where  the 
strange  incidents,  the  vivid  complications, 
the  surprises,  the  pathetic  scenes,  succeed 
one  another  so  rapidly  and  constantly 
that  it  really  fatigues  you....  But  in 
spite  of  this  flood  of  invention,  imagine," 
says  Senor  Valdes,  "the  place  that  Cer- 
vantes would  now  occupy  in  the  heaven 
of  art,  if  he  had  never  written  Don  Quix- 
ote," but  only  Persiles  and  Sigismunda  .' 

From  the  point  of  view  of  modern  Eng- 
lish criticism,  which  likes  to  be  melted, 
and  horrilied,  and  astonished,  and  blood- 
curdled,  and  goose-lleshed,  no  less  than 
to  be  "chippered  up"  in  fiction,  Senor 
Valdes  were  indeed  incorrigible.  Not 
only  does  he  despise  the  novel  of  com- 
plicated plot,  and  everywhere  pi'efer  Don 
Quixote  to  Persiles  and  Sigismunda, 
but  he  has  a  lively  contempt  for  another 
class  of  novels  much  in  favor  with  the 
gentilities  of  all  countries.  He  calls  their 
writers  "novelists  of  the  world,"  and  he 
says  that  more  than  any  others  they  have 
the  rage  of  effect  ism.  ' k  They  do  not  seek 
to  produce  effect  by  novelty  and  inven- 
tion in  plot.  .  .  .they  seek  it  in  character. 
For  this  end  they  begin  by  deliberately 
falsifying  human  feelings,  giving  them 
a  paradoxical  appearance  completely  in- 
admissible ...Love  that  disguises  itself 
as  hate,  incomparable  energy  under  the 
cloak  of  weakness,  virginal  innocence  un- 
der the  aspect  of  malice  and  impudence, 
wit  masquerading  as  folly,  etc.,  etc.  By 
this  means  they  hope  to  make  an  effect 
of  which  they  are  incapable  through  the 
direct,  frank,  and  conscientious  study  of 
character."  He  mentions  Octave  Feuillet 
as  the  greatest  offender  in  this  sort  among 
the  French,  and  Bulwer  among  the  Eng- 
lish; but  Dickens  is  full  of  it  (BofBn  in 
Our  Mutiad  Friend  will  suffice  for  all 
example),  and  the  present  loathsome  ar- 
tistic squalor  of  the  English  drama  is  vvit- 
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ness  of  the  result  of  effectisnt  when  allow- 
ed full  play. 

V. 

But  what,  then,  if  he  is  not  pleased  with 
Dumas,  who  was  sovereign  for  George 
Sand  in  sickness,  and  is  good  enough 
for  the  ingenious  English  magazinist  in 
health,  or  with  the  effectists  who  delight 
genteel  people  at  all  the  theatres,  and  in 
most  of  the  romances,  what,  we  ask,  will 
satisfy  this  extremely  diilicult  Spanish  gen- 
tleman ?  He  would  pretend,  very  little. 
Give  him  simple,  life-like  character;  that 
is  all  he  wants.  "For  me,  the  only  con- 
dition of  character  is  that  it  be  human, 
and  that  is  enough.  If  I  wished  to  know 
what  was  human,  I  should  study  human- 
ity." 

But,  Senor  Valdes,  Senor  Valdes!  Do 
not  you  know  that  this  small  condition 
of  yours  implies  in  its  fulfilment  hardly 
less  than  the  gift  of  the  whole  earth,  with 
a  little  gold  fence  round  it?  You  merely 
ask  that  the  character  portrayed  in  fiction 
be  human  ;  and  you  suggest  that  the  nov- 
elist should  study  humanity  if  he  would 
know  whether  his  personages  are  human. 
This  appears  to  us  the  crudest  irony,  the 
most  sarcastic  affectation  of  humility.  If 
you  had  asked  that  character  in  fiction  be 
superhuman,  or  subterhuman,  or  preter- 
human, or  intrahuman,  and  had  bidden 
the  novelist  go,  not  to  humanity,  but  the 
humanities,  for  the  proof  of  his  excel- 
lence, it  would  have  been  all  very  easy. 
The  books  are  full  of  those  "creations," 
of  every  pattern,  of  all  ages,  of  both  sex- 
es; and  it  is  so  much  handier  to  get  at 
books  than  to  get  at  men ;  and  when  you 
have  portrayed  "passion"  instead  of  feel- 
ing, and  used  "power"  instead  of  com- 
mon-sense, and  shown  yourself  a  "gen- 
ius" instead  of  an  artist,  the  applause  is 
so  prompt  and  the  glory  so  cheap,  that 
really  anything  else  seems  wickedly 
wasteful  of  one's  time.  One  may  not 
make  one's  reader  enjoy  or  suffer  nobly, 
but  one  may  give  him  the  kind  of  plea- 
sure that  arises  from  conjuring,  or  from  a 
puppetshow,  or  a  modern  stage  play,  and 
leave  him,  if  he  is  an  old  fool,  in  the  sort 
of  stupor  that  conies  from  hitting  the 
pipe;  or  if  he  is  a  young  fool,  half  crazed 
with  the  spectacle  of  qualities  and  im- 
pulses like  his  own  in  an  apotheosis  of 
achievement  and  fruition  far  beyond  any 
earthly  experience.  If  one  is  a  very  great 
master  in  that  kind,  one  may  survive  to 
be  the  death-bed  comfort  of  a  woman  who 
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is  supposed  to  have  needed  medicining  of 
a  narcotic  kind  from  a  past  of  inedifying 
experiences,  and  even  to  be  the  admira- 
tion of  an  ingenious  English  magazinist 
who  thinks  fiction  ought  to  do  the  office 
of  hyoscyamus  or  bromide  of  potassium. 

But  apparently  Sefior  Yaldes  would  not 
think  this  any  great  artistic  result.  Like 
Emerson,  he  believes  that  "the  foolish 
man  wonders  at  the  unusual,  but  the  wise 
man  at  the  usual,"  that  "the  perception 
of  the  worth  of  the  vulgar  is  fruitful  in 
discoveries."  Like  Emerson,  lie  "asks, 
not  for  the  great,  the  remote,  the  roman- 
tic": he  "embraces  the  common."  he 
"sits  at  the  feet  of  the  familiar  and  the 
low."  Or,  in  his  own  words,  "Things 
that  appear  ugliest  in  reality  to  the  spec- 
tator who  is  not  an  artist,  are  transform- 
ed into  beauty  and  poetry  when  the  spirit 
of  the  artist  possesses  itself  of  them.  We 
all  take  part  everyday  in  a  thousand  do- 
mestic scenes,  every  day  we  see  a  thou- 
sand pictures  in  life,  that  do  not  make  any 
impression  upon  us.  or  if  they  make  any 
it  is  one  of  repugnance;  but  let  the  novel- 
ist come,  and  without  betraying  the  truth, 
but  painting  them  as  they  appear  to  his 
vision,  he  produces  a  most  interesting 
work,  whose  perusal  enchants  us.  That 
which  in  life  left  us  indifferent,  or  re- 
pelled us.  in  art  delights  us.  Why  ?  Sim- 
ply because  the  artist  has  made  us  see  the 
idea  that  resides  in  it.  Let  not  the  novel- 
ists, then,  endeavor  to  add  anything  to 
reality,  to  turn  it  and  twist  it,  to  restrict 
it.  Since  nature  has  endowed  them  with 
this  precious  gift  of  discovering  ideas  in 
things,  their  work  will  be  beautiful  if  they 
paint  these  as  they  appear.  But  if  the 
reality  does  not  impress  them,  in  vain  will 
they  strive  to  make  their  work  impress 
others." 

VI. 

Which  brings  us  again,  after  this  long 
way  about,  to  the  divine  Jane  and  her 
novels,  .and  that  troublesome  question 
about  them.  She  was  great  and  they 
■  ere  beautiful  because  she  and  they  were 
honest,  and  dealt  with  nature  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago,  as  realism  deals  with 
il  today.  Realism  is  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less  than  the  truthful  treatment 
of  material,  and  .lane  Austen  was  the  first 
and  the  last  of  the  English  novelists  to 
treat  material  with  entire  truthfulness. 
Because  she  did  this,  she  remains  the 
most  artistic  of  the  English  novelists,  and 


alone  worthy  to  be  matched  with  the 
great  Scandinavian  and  Slavic  and  Latin 
artists.  It  is  not  a  question  of  intellect, 
or  not  wholly  that.  The  English  have 
mind  enough:  but  they  have  not  taste 
enough ;  or  rather  their  taste  has  been  per- 
verted by  their  false  criticism,  which  is 
based  upon  personal  preference,  and  not 
upon  principle;  which  instructs  a  man  to 
think  that  what  he  likes  is  good,  instead 
of  teaching  him  first  to  distinguish  what 
is  good  before  he  likes  it.  The  art  of 
fiction,  as  Jane  Austen  knew  it,  declined 
from  her  through  Scott,  and  Bulwer, 
and  Dickens,  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  and 
Thackeray,  and  even  George  Eliot,  be- 
cause the  mania  of  romanticism  had  seized 
upon  all  Europe,  and  these  great  writers 
could  not  escape  the  taint  of  their  time; 
but  it  has  shown  few  signs  of  recovery 
in  England,  because  English  criticism,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Continental  master- 
pieces, has  continued  provincial  and  spe- 
cial and  personal,  and  has  expressed  a 
love  and  a  hate  which  had  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  the  artist  rather  than  the  char- 
acter of  his  work.  It  was  inevitable  that 
in  their  time  the  English  romanticists 
should  treat,  as  Sefior  Yaldes  says,  "the 
barbarous  customs  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
softening  and  disfiguring  them,  as  Wal- 
ter  Scott  and  his  kind  did " ;  that  they 
should  "devote  themselves  to  falsifying 
nature,  refining  and  subtilizing  sentiment, 
and  modifying  psychology  after  their  own 
fancy,"  like  Bulwer  and  Dickens,  as  well 
as  like  Rousseau  and  Madame  de  StaeLnot 
to  mention  Balzac,  the  worst  of  all  that 
sort  at  his  worst.  This  was  the  natural 
course  of  the  disease ;  but  it  really  seems  as 
if  it  were  their  criticism  that  was  to  blame 
for  the  rest:  not,  indeed,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  writer  or  that,  for  criticism 
can  never  affect  the  actual  doing  of  a 
thing;  but  for  the  esteem  in  which  this 
writer  or  that  is  held  through  the  perpet- 
uation of  false  ideals.  The  only  observer 
of  English  middle-class  life  since  Jane 
Austen  worthy  to  be  named  with  her  was 
not  George  Eliot,  who  was  first  ethical 
and  then  artistic,  who  transcended  her  in 
everything  but  the  form  and  method  most 
essential  to  art,  and  there  fell  hopelessly 
below  her.  It  was  Anthony  Trollope 
who  was  most  like  her  in  simple  hon- 
esty and  instinctive  truth,  as  unphilos- 
ophized  as  the  light  of  common  day; 
but  he  was  so  warped  from  a  whole- 
some ideal  as  to  wish  at  times  to  be  like 
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the  caricaturist  Thackeray,  and  to  .stand 
about  in  his  scene,  talking  it  over  w  ith 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  interrupting  the 
action,  and  spoiling  the  illusion  in  which 
alone  the  truth  of  art  resides.  Mainly, 
his  instinct  was  too  much  for  his  ideal, 
and  with  a  low  view  of  life  in  its  civic 
relations  and  a  thoroughly  bourgeois  soul, 
he  yet  produced  works  whose  beauty  is 
surpassed  only  by  the  eiFect  of  a  more 
poetic  writer  in  the  novels  of  Thomas 
Hardy.  Yet  if  a  vote  of  English  criti- 
cism even  at  this  late  day,  when  all  con- 
tinental Europe  has  the  light  of  a'sthet- 
ic  truth,  could  be  taken,  the  majority 
against  these  artists  would  be  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  a  writer  who  had  so 
little  artistic  sensibility,  that  he  never 


hesitated  on  any  occasion  great  or  small, 
to  make  a  foray  aifiong  his  characters, 
and  catch  them  up  to  show  them  to  the 
reader  and  tell  him  how  beautiful  or  ug-ly 
they  were;  and  cry  out  over  their  amazing 
properties. 

Doubtless  the  ideal  of  those  poor  island- 
ers will  be  finally  changed,  if  the  truth 
could  become  a,  fad  it  would  be  accepted 
by  all  their  "smart  people,"  but  truth  is 
something  rather  too  large  for  that;  and 
we  must  await  the  gradual  advance  of 
civilization  among  them.  Then  they  will 
see  that  their  criticism  has  misled  them; 
and  that  it  is  to  this  false  guide  they  owe, 
not  precisely  the  decline  of  fiction  among 
them,  but  its  continued  debasement  as  an 
art. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber.— The  following  Gubernatorial  nom- 
inations were  made:  Virginia  Republicans, 
August  22d,  William  Mahone  ;  Virginia  Demo- 
crats, August  15th,  Captain  P.  \V.  McKiuney; 
Ohio  Democrats,  August  2Sth,  James  E.  Camp- 
bell ;  Massachusetts  Prohibitionists,  Septem- 
ber 4 tli,  Dr.  John  Blackmail  ;  South  Dakota 
Democrats,  September 5th,  P.  If.McClure ;  Iowa 
Union  Labor,  September  5th,  S.  B.  Downing; 
Iowa  Republicans,  August  15th,  Joseph  G. 
Hutchison  ;  New  Jersey  Democrats,  September 
10th,  Leon  Abbott. 

President  Harrison  made  the  following  ap- 
pointments: August  31st,  Chief-Justice  Whee- 
lock  G.  Veazey,  of  Vermont,  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commissioner,  vice  Aldace  F.  Walker, 
retired  ;  September  6th,  Thomas  H.  Anderson, 
of  Ohio,  Minister  to  Bolivia  ;  September  9th, 
George  W.  Lyon,  Surveyor  of  Customs,  and 
Theodore  B.  Willis,  Naval  Officer,  of  the  port 
of  New  York. 

James  Tanner,  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
resigned  September  11th. 

The  general  elections  in  Brazil,  August  30th, 
resulted  in  the  return  of  95  Liberals  and  30 
Oppositionists  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  British  Parliament  was  prorogued,  Au- 
gust 30th,  until  November  30th.  The  Queen 
in  her  speech  declared  her  relations  with  for- 
eign powers  most  cordial. 

General  Hippolyte,  as  Provisional  President 
of  Hayti,  with  his  forces,  entered  Port  au 
Prince  August  23d,  and  took  peaceful  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  General  Legitime  left  on  a 
French  gun -boat  for  Cuba,  where  he  took 
passage  for  New  York,  arriving  there  Sep- 
tember 5th.  He  sailed  for  Paris  two  days 
later. 


DISASTERS. 

Augustldth. — Overwhelming  floods  and  land- 
slides in  the  province  of  Kii,  Japan.  Ten 
thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  lives  estimated 
lost. — Explosion  of  a  steamer  on  her  trial  trip 
at  Shanghai.    Thirty  persons  killed. 

August 27 th. — One  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
persons  buried  alive  by  an  earthquake  at 
Khenzorik,  on  the  Russian  front  ier. 

September  5/'/<. —  Colliery  explosion  at  Peni- 
cuick,  Scotland.    Fifty  miners  killed. 

September  Gth. — Explosion  in  a  cartridge  fac- 
tory in  Antwerp,  Belgium;  135  persons  killed, 
20  missiug,  and  100  seriously  injured. 

September  IQih  and  llth. — Severe  storm  on  the 
North  Atlantic  coast  causing  great  damage  to 
shipping  and  loss  of  life  at  sea.  At  the  Dela 
ware  Breakwater  several  boats  were  wrecked, 
and  forty  lives  lost.  Much  damage  done  at 
Long  Branch,  Atlantic  City,  and  other  places. 

OBITUARY. 

August  15£fe. — In  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
Professor  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years. 

August  17th. — In  Paris,  William  Thaw,  rail- 
road magnate  and  philanthropist,  aged  seven- 
ty years. 

August  25th. — In  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Henry 
Shaw,  philanthropist,  aged  eighty-nine  years. 

August  29th. — In  New  York,  George  Fawcett 
Rowe,  actor  and  dramatist,  aged  sixty  years. 

September  2d. — In  Lucerne,  Switzerland.  Sam- 
uel Austin  Allebone,  LL.D.,  aged  seventy -three 
years. 

September  Gth. — At  Cottage  City,  Massachu- 
setts, Geueral  Rodney  C.  Ward,  of  Brooklyn. 
New  York,  aged  fifty-two  years. 

September  10th. — In  New  York,  Congressman 
Samuel  Sullivan  ("Sunset")  Cox,  in  his  sixty- 
lift  h  year. 
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HE  last  summer  was 
kind  of  mirage, 
was  it  not  ?  It 
seemed  to  be  al- 
ways just  ahead  of 
us,  but  when  we 
reached  the  place 
or  the  time,  lo  !  it 
had  vanished,  and 
in  place  of  it  we 
had  rain  and  storm,  and  probably  a  water- 
spout and  a  despondent  thermometer.  It  was 
like  the  recent  account  of  a  city  seen  in  the 
air  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  apparition 
turned  out  to  be  the  city  of  Montreal — people 
recognized  the  spires  and  domes;  but  why  it 
was  seen  there,  thousands  of  miles  from  its 
site,  and  why  it  should  seem  to  be  there  (un- 
less it  was  trying  to  get  out  of  the  wet  of  all 
the  Atlantic  slope),  no  one  could  tell.  It  has 
been,  North  and  South,  the  greenest  summer 
ever  known.  Nature  has  shown  what  it  could 
do  in  the  way  of  exuberant  vegetation,  and 
also  in  the  way  of  Hushing  streams  and  wash- 
ing out  highways  and  railways.  Now  and 
then  a  superb  day  was  let  down  out  of  heaven, 
and  everybody  said,  "  Now  we  shall  have  sum- 
mer, dryness,  heat,  the  luxury  of  being  too 
warm,  and  of  going  off  to  the  sea  or  the  moun- 
tains to  get  cool."  We  saw  this  will-o'-the- 
wisp  season  of  summer  just  in  advance  of  us. 
A  (lay  and  a  half  of  tropical  weather  in  May 
awakened  this  expectation  to  the  highest  de- 
gree  :  it  raised  the  market  for  thin  underwear, 
and  momentarily  discouraged  the  water-proof 
and  umbrella  trade.  But  it  was  an  illusion. 
We  seem  to  have  been  wandering  ever  since 
in  lain  or  mist  ;  the  season  has  been  fragmen- 
tary and  delusive.  The  fair  summer  which 
was  occasionally  prophesied  was  exactly  like 
a  mirage  when  we  came  to  the  spot  where  it 
ought  to  be. 

With  the  effect  of  this  state  of  things  upon 
the  railways,  or  upon  the  crops,  which  were 
beaten  down  or  rotted  on  the  trees  or  in  the 
ground,  the  Drawer  has  nothing  to  do;  nor 


has  it  any  suggestion  to  make  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  a  weather  bureau  station  in  the  Atlan- 
tic to  tell  us  when  the  moisture  is  coming;  it 
only  notes  the  disturbance  of  the  mental  equi- 
librium. This  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Mind-Curists.  It  did  no  good  to  say  that  it 
was  summer,  for  it  kept  on  raining,  nor  to 
affect  to  be  comfortable,  for  we  were  obliged 
to  light  a  fire.  And  this  was  not  the  worst 
of  it.  The  minds  of  people  were  confused 
and  unsettled  ;  they  were  all  the  time  in  un- 
certainty. The  calendar  was  all  right,  the  fo- 
liage was  all  right ;  it  was  a  royal  season  to 
look  at  ;  but  all  the  time  the  expected  did 
not  come,  and  people  said,  "  It  does  not  seem 
like  summer  ;  it  does  not  seem  like  any  season 
at  all." 

The  subtle  effect  of  this  confusion  and  un- 
certainty upou  character  is  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  philosopher.  The  unrest  pro- 
duced by  it  has  been  apparent.  We  do  not 
expect  here  that  calmness  of  mind  and  dispo- 
sition to  postpone  everything  till  to-morrow 
which  unchanging  weather  produces  in  the 
Oriental  or  the  Mexican  character;  but  the 
extraordinary  changeability  in  the  quantities 
of  moisture  seems  to  have  begotten  a  nervous- 
ness and  unrest  unknown  before  even  in  our 
varying  climate.  Who  can  tell  how  many  of 
the  railway  collisions  which  were  our  daily 
news  all  the  season  were  due  to  the  confusion 
of  mind  owing  to  the  demoralization  produced 
by  the  summer  promised  w  hich  did  not  come  ? 
It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  many 
defalcations  had  this  cause,  for  people  will 
steal  in  the  driest  weather  and  the  driest 
countries;  but  there  does  seem  to  have  been 
an  excess  of  pecuniary  rascality.  The  old- 
fashioned  summer,  with  its  relaxation  into 
gentleness  and  kindly  feeling,  was  the  season 
of  courtships  and  engagements  by  the  sad  sea 
waves  and  in  the  sunny,  invigorating  moun- 
tain retreats.  Can  love  itself  stand  such  a 
wet,  soaking  time  as  we  have  had  ?  We  shall 
probably  know  this  autumn  what  effect  ex- 
cessive dampness  and  want  of  sunshine  have 
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had  upon  tender  affection  ;  but  no  statistics 
will  show  us  the  real  measure  of  discourage- 
ment. It  is  possible  that  our  young  people 
have  risen  superior  to  it,  and  taken  a  lesson 
from  the  English  novels,  in  which  men  and 
women  prefer  to  make  love  in  water-proofs 
and  under  umbrellas,  in  rain  and  sleet  and 
driving  mist.  Maybe  the  weather  has  devel- 
oped a  more  earnest,  determined  character, 
and  that  there  will  be  recorded  fewer  sunny 
flirtations  and  more  serious  engagements.  But 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  novel  and 
gloomy  uncertainty.  We  know  how  much 
depends  upon  dress:  and  who  knew  how  to 
dress  from  day  to  day  in  our  disorganized  so- 
called  summer  \  Who  can  estimate  the  effect 
upon  disposition  in  those  who  had  prepared 
an  elaborate  wardrobe  for  an  ordinary  cam- 
paign when  this  was  practically  useless  in  the 
overflow  of  the  Atlantic  upon  us?  We  heard 
of  people  on  the  coast  in  the  season  who  vol- 


untarily went  into  the  ocean  in  order  to  get 
out  of  the  wet.  These  heroic  souls  will  no 
doubt  come  out  of  the  summer  cheerful,  and 
many  of  them  married  ;  but  we  cannot  tell 
how  it  will  be  with  those  inland,  especially  in 
the  mountain  mists,  who  had  no  such  refuge. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


GERONIMO'S  OFFER. 
In  an  effort  to  educate  the  captive  Apaches, 
one  of  the  officials  of  a  government  school  ap- 
proached the  chief  Geronimo  with  a  request 
that  he  attend  the  daily  classes.  The  great  war- 
rior reflected  a  moment,  and  then  replied. "Me 
go  for  two  dollar  an  hour."'  Who  can  say  after 
this  that  the  Indian  is  not  susceptible  to  com- 
mercial development  ? 

A  NATURAL  REQUEST. 

Judgk  D  ,  who  was  somewhat  hard  of 

hearing,  was  being  entertained  at  a  bachelor 


TIE  CAME  OF  A  FAMILY  OF  MUSICIANS. 


..  ,,M,„t  criormiK  advantages  sienore ! — father  and  grandfather— both 
Fair  P™>.  <^/»<«'^^  „ot?-and  saw  many  countries?" 

musicians  :-and  you  tr.jve led  with  them  m  tW  U)     J  ^  ^  mm;h  attached  to  a 

prtSS^Ue  r^fvas?mU°aSed  to  him,-and-tbey  alvays  travelled  together. 

My  father,  lie  did  not  care  for  children." 
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dinner  by  ono  of  his  Presbyterian  clients,  and 
occupied  :i  sent  ;ll  I  lie  opposite  end  of  the 
table.  As  was  his  custom,  the  host  bent  over 
his  empty  plate  and  asked  a  moderately 
lengthy  grace.  At  the  same  t  ime  .1  udge  I> 
leaned  forward,  with  one  hand  n|>  to  bis  pre- 
ferred ear,  and  when  lie  was  satisfied  that-  his 
friend's  remarks  were  at  an  end,  not  having 
grasped  the  situation,  he  said,  "You  will  have 
to  say  that  over  again,  Smith ;  I  didn't  hear  a 
word  yon  said." 

INC  IN  SUMMER. 
Jkst  about  the  time  when  fall 

(iits  to  rattlin'  in  the  trees, 
An'  the  man  thet  knows  it  all 

'Spicions  frost  in  every  breeze, 
When  a  person  tells  hisse'f 

Thet  the  leaves  look  mighty  thin,— 
Then  thai-  blows  a  meller  breaf ! 

Ingin  summer's  hyere  agin. 

Kind-uh  smoky-lookin'  blues 

Spins  aerost  the  mountain  side; 
An'  the  heavy  mornm'  dews 

Greens  the  grass  up  fur  an'  wide. 
Xatur'  ralv  'pears  ez  el' 

She  w  ii/.  la\  in'  oil'  a  day 
Sort-uh  drorin'  in  her  breaf 

'Fore  she  freezes  up  to  stay. 

Nary  lick  o'  work  /  strike 

'bong  about  this  lime  o'  year! 
I'm  a  sort-uh  slowly  like, 

Right  "hen  Ingin  summer's  here. 
Wile  an'  hoys  kin  do  the  work, 

Kut  a  man  with  natchel  wil, 
Like  I  got,  kin  'ford  to  shirk, 

Ef  he  lies  a  turn  for  il. 

Time  when  grapes  set  in  to  ripe, 

All  I  :i-l  off  any  man 
[s  a  common  co'n-cob  pipe 

With  terhaeker  to  my  han'. 
Then  jest,  louse  me  whar  the  air 

Simmers  'crost  mo,  wahm  an'  free  !  — 
Promised  lands  nil  find  me  thar; 

Wings^ull  falily  sprout  on  me! 

I'm  a-loungin'  round  on  thrones, 

Bossin'  worlds  f'om  shore  to  shore, 
When  I  stretch  my  marrcr  hones 

Jest  outside  the  cahin  door! 
An'  the  sunshine  seepin'  down 

On  my  old  head,  bald  an' gray, 
'Pears  right  like  the  gilted  crown 

I  expect  to  w'ar  some  day. 

Eva  Wii.deu  McGlasson. 


DIDN'T  THINK  OK  KNOLISIl. 

A  (;iioi)  story  is  told  of  two  young  Ameri- 
cans travelling  in  Europe.  They  had  never 
thoroughly  mastered  any  of  the  languages 
commonly  spoken  on  the  Continent,  and  were 
particularly  weak  in  their  French,  knowing 
that  language  well  enough  by  sight,  but  not 
having  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  it. 

finding  themselves  in  a  small  French  town 
one  evening,  they  were  desirous  of  obtaining 


a  good  cup  of  coffee.  Knowing  that  caf4  was 
coffee,  and  that  laii  was  milk,  they  endeavored 
to  call  for  a  judicious  mixture  of  the  two,  but 
their  orthoepy  was  of  so  remarkable  an  order 
that  they  succeeded  only  in  getting  the  coffee. 

"  Cafd  an  late"  fchey  tried  w  ithout  success. 
Then  "  du  lay-it"  was  attempted  una vailingly. 
The  suggestion  that  hiil  might  be  pronounced 
light  w  as  adopted,  equally  in  vain. 

finally,  in  despair,  one  of  the  struggling 
youths  exclaimed.  "Well,  it's  mighty  queer 
we  don't  know  enough  to  get  a  little  bit  of 
milk!" 

"Do  you  want  milk?"  asked  the  waitress, 
opening  her  mouth  for  the  first  time. 

"Y-yes!"  stammered  the  travellers,  over- 
whelmed with  surprise. 

"Then  why  didn't  you  say  so  in  the  first 
place  :"'  queried  t  he  girl,  as  she  lloiinced  off. 

Anil  again  the  young  men  didn't  know. 


AMONG  THE  ARTISTS. 

The  Bohemian  element  in  and  about  New 
York  numbers  among  its  members  many  a 
Meissonier  born  to  blush  unseen,  many  a  Ru- 
beilS  who  wastes  his  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air.  They  nevertheless  enjoy  life  hugely,  and 
have  among  themselves  a  quant  ity  of  unwrit- 
ten anecdotes  sufficiently  large  to  lill  the 
shelves  of  a.  moderate-sized  library. 

The  incipient  (Jerome  who  could  not  ad- 
mire a  well-known  society  woman  because  sin- 
was  out  of  drawing  is  lo  be  found  among  the 
leaders  of  t  his  community,  in  addition  to  w  hom 
are  several  sensitive  souls  who  have  repeated- 
ly refused  to  reproduce  on  canvas  certain  sun- 
sets and  sky  effects  because  "the  coloring 
thereof  was  atrocious." 

( >n  Lake  Luzerne — not  to  be  confounded 
with  Switzerland's  Lucerne,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  no  particular—a  young  and  recent  ad- 
dition to  art's  followers  was  once  asked  why 
the  lovely  litt  le  sheet  of  water  was  named  af- 
ter the  historic  Swiss  lake,  and  replied,  "  lie- 
cause  it  is  so  different  ;  and  there,"  he  added, 
"  is  where  art-  is  so  vastly  the  superior  of  na- 
ture, it  is  so  different."  And  his  companion, 
who  had  seen  nature  reflected  upon  the  com- 
mentator's canvas,  agreed  that  if  was  so. 

Another  successful  devotee  at  art's  shrine, 
on  being  asked  to  paint-  the  portrait  of  a.  friend, 
kindly  replied,  "That  if  he  were  allowed  to  put 
a  little  soul  into  the  face  he  would  be  glad  to 

do  it." 

The  dream   of  the   French   painter  who 

tl  ght  himself  unhappy  in  heaven  because 

there  was  not  a  color  shop  in  the  place,  finds 
its  counterpart  in  the  reality  of  the  situation 
confronting  the  young  man  who  gave  up  art 
entirely  because  the  colors  at  his  disposal  were 
so  limited, saying  that  "with  so  few  and  such 
hackneyed  hues"  he  could  not  satisfy  his  own 
soul,  and,  preferring  to  be  conscientious,  tried 
literature,  in  which  profession  he  found  it  pos- 
sible to  mystify  bis  readers  by  the  extraordi- 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  MUNCHAUSEN. 
[Extract  from  a  young  lady's  letter  from  Venice.] 

"Last  night  I  lay  in  a  gondola  on  the  Grand  Canal  drinking  it  all  in,  and  life  never  seemed  so 
full  before." 


nary  combination  of  syllables  he  was  able  to 
produce. 

"The  Academy  committee  have  a  grudge 
against  you,  haven't  they  ?*'  asked  one  disciple 
of  the  brush  of  a  brother  in  art. 

"  Why.  no.    They  accepted  my  marine." 

'•  So  I  saw.  If  they  were  well  disposed  they 
would  have  sent  it  back." 

This  was  certainly  biting,  but  hardly  more 
than  pleasantry  when  compared  with  the  criti- 
cism vouchsafed  to  an  engraver  by  his  best 
friend,  who  said  his  wood-cuts  in  a  recently 
published  book  were  very  good,  but  would 
have  been  vastly  better  if  they  had  been 
printed  from  the  reverse  side  of  the  block. 

The  painter  whose  signature  was  the  most 
striking  thing  he  ever  did,  and  the  colorist 


who  preferred  to  paint  apples  blue  and  peach- 
es a  delicate  mauve  because  he  thought  they 
were  prettier  that  way,  find  their  parallel  in 
this  community  in  the  artist  whose  taste  for 
frames  is  equalled  only  by  his  lack  of  taste  in 
the  selection  of  his  colors,  and  in  the  beginner 
who  thought  a  sunrise  in  the  west  preferable 
to  the  usual  order  of  things  on  the  score  of 
originality. 

That  some  of  the  struggling  aspirants  for 
the  bays  are  improvident  goes  without  saying. 
There  is  room  for  doubt  that  any  poverty- 
stricken  soul  ever  painted  his  Academy  pic- 
ture on  the  bosom  of  his  only  shirt  for  lack  of 
canvas,  selling  his  studs  to  buy  a  frame,  be- 
cause having  parted  with  his  shirt  he  no  longer 
had  use  for  them,  but  the  young  man  who 
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wore  a  brass-beaded  manuscript  fastener  in 
lien  of  a  plain  gold  stud  to  a  fashionable  re- 
ception lives,  breatbes,  and  lias  liis  being  on 
Manhattan  Island.  Tbe  individual  who  for 
lame's  sake  bailed  poverty  with  joy  because 
bo  could  not  do  bis  best  unless  he  were  hun- 
gry, can  be  found  there;  and  as  for  tbe  disci- 
ples of  the  brush  win)  resemble  Barkis  in  their 
"  willin'ness "  to  paint  anything,  from  a,  barn 
to  the  portrait  <>!'  a  lady,  if  by  so  doing  they 
may  keep  the  sheri  ft',  t  he  wolf,  and  thirst  from 
the  door,  t  heir  name  is  legion . 

John  Kendhick  Bangs. 


VIVE  LA  BAGATELLE. 
("swift's  cheerful  creed. "j 
A  rumpkr  to  the  jolly  Dean 

Who,  in  "Augustan"  times, 
M;nle  merriment  for  fat  and  lean 

In  jocund  prose  and  rhymes ! 
Ah.  luit  he  drove  a  pranksome  quill! 

Willi  quips  lie  wove  a  spell ; 
His  creed — he  cried  it,  with  a  will — 

Was  "  Vive  la  bagatelle  /" 

Oh,  there  were  reckless  jesters  then ! 

And  when  a  man  was  hit, 
lie  quick  returned  the  stroke  again 

With  trenchant  blade  of  wit. 
'Twas  parry,  thrust,  and  counter-thrust 

That  round  the  board  befell; 
They  (piaffed  the  wine  and  crunched  the  crust 

With  "  Vive  la  bagatelle  /" 

How  rang  the  genial  laugh  of  Gay 

At  Pope's  defiant  ire  ! 
How  Parnell's  sallies  brought  in  play 

Tin'  rapier  wit  of  Prior  ! 
And  how  o'er  all  the  banter's  shift— 

The  laughter's  fall  and  swell  — 
Upleaped  the  great  guffaw  of  Swift, 

With  "  Vive  la  bagatelle .'" 

0  moralist,  frown  not  so  dark, 

Purse  not,  thy  lip  severe  ; 
'Twill  warm  the  heart  if  ye  but  hark 

The  mirth  of  " yester  year." 
To-day  we  wear  too  grave  a  face; 

We  slave, — we  buy  and  sell  ; 
Forget  awhile  mad  Mammon's  race 

In  "  Vivi  In  bagatelle  /" 

Clinton  Scollard. 


A  MOTION  TO  "  SQUASH." 

Colonel  M  .  commonwealth's  attorney 

for    County,  had  unbounded  influence 

over  the  presiding  justice  of  the  County  Court 

under  the  old  system.   B  ,  a  young  lawyer, 

had  been  retained  to  defend  a  prisoner,  and 
discovering  what,  he  conceived  to  be  a  fatal 
defect  in  the  indictment,  submitted  a  motion 
to  quash.  He  was  proceeding  to  sustain  bis 
point,  as  best  he  could  when  the  presiding  jus- 
tice, a  fat,  old  fellow,  settled  himself  in  his 
(hair  and  tell  asleep.  The  argument  pro- 
ceeded, and  at  its  close  "the  Squire"  roused 
up,  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  said,  "Squash  'er." 

Colonel  M  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment, 

and  inquired,  w  ith  much  asperity,  "Do  I  un- 


derstand this  Court  as  sustaining  tbe  motion 
to  quash  my  indictment  ?" 

"Oh!  No,  Kurnil,"  said  the  Squire.  "I 
squashes  the  motion  to  squash." 


AN  AMUSING  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The  custom  has  prevailed  with  a  certain 
Episcopal  church  in  a  California  diocese  of 
presenting  each  scholar  of  the  Sabbath-school 
with  an  egg  during  the  exercises  at  the  cele- 
bration of  Easter.  On  an  occasion  of  the 
kind,  when  that  point  in  the  service  was 
leached  which  had  been  set  apart  for  this  in- 
teresting ceremony,  the  assistant  clergyman 
arose  and  made  this  announcement:  "Hymn 
419,  'Begin,  my  soul,  the  exalted  lay,'  after 
which  the  eggs  will  be  distributed." 


NOT  TALL  ENOUGH. 

History  has  recorded  that  a  foreign  prin- 
cess to  whom  Henry  VIII.  of  England  offered 
bis  hand  in  marriage  sent  back  the  pointed 
answer  that  "  if  she  had  had  two  beads  she 
would  gladly  have  placed  one  of  them  at  bis 
Majesty's  disposal."  This  allusion  to  the  fate 
of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Katherine  Howai'd  was  a 
good  specimen  of  tbe  epigrammatic  smartness 
of  that  period;  but  an  equally  creditable  per- 
formance has  been  furnished  by  our  own  age. 

Just  at  the  time  when  vague  reports  were 
beginning  to  creep  abroad  that  Germany  was 
meditating  a  fresh  extension  of  her  frontier  at 
tbe  expense  of  Holland,  a  Dutch  official  of  high 
rank  happened  to  lie  visiting  the  court  of  Ber- 
lin, where  be  was  handsomely  entertained. 
Among  other  spectacles  got  up  to  amuse  him 
a  review  was  organized  at  Potsdam. 

"  What  does  your  Excellency  think  of  our 
soldiers  ?"  asked  Prince  Bismarck,  as  one  of  the 
regiments  came  marching  past  in  admirable 
order. 

"They  look  as  if  they  knew  bow  to  fight," 
replied  tbe  visitor,  gravely  ;  "  but  they  are  not 
quite  tall  enough." 

Tbe  Prince  looked  rather  surprised  at  this 
disparaging  criticism.  He  made  no  answer, 
however,  and  several  other  regiments  riled 
past  in  succession  ;  but  the  Dutchman's  ver- 
dict upon  each  and  all  was  still  the  same: 
"Not  tall  enough." 

At  length  the  Grenadiers  of  the  Guard  made 
their  appearance — a  magnificent  body  of  vet- 
erans, big  and  stalwart  enough  to  have  satis- 
fied even  the  giant-loving  father  of  Frederick 
the  Great;  but  the  inexorable  critic  merely 
said,  "Fine  soldiers,  but  not  tall  enough." 

Then  Prince  Bismarck  fairly  lost  patience,' 
and  rejoined,  somewhat  sharply,  "These  gren- 
adiers are  the  finest  men  in  our  whole  army  ; 
may  1  ask  w  hat  your  Excellency  is  pleased  to 
mean  by  saying  that  they  are  not  tall  enough  ?" 

The  Dutchman  looked  him  full  in  the  face, 
and  replied,  with  significant  emphasis,  "I 
mean  that  we  can  flood  our  country  twelve  feet 
deep."  David  Ker. 


